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A  PAINTER  IN  PERSIA. 


The  position  of  Peraia,  relatively  to 
other  powers,  and  especially  in  pre- 
sence of  the  complicated  and  warlike 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  gives  to 
that  fallen  country  a  degree  of  interest 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  The 
once  renowned  empire,  so  long  sunk 
into  degradation  and  decrepitude,  has 
acquired,  in  recent  times,  a  factitious 
or  reflected  importance  from  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  other 
states.  Two  centuries  ago,  all  that 
Persia  knew  of  Europe  was  from  the 
Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  who 
wandered  thither  in  the  vain  hope  of 
making  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
who,  protected  and  well-treated  by 
Shah  Abbas  and  his  successors,  but 
wholly  unheeded  by  their  subjects, 
were  frightened  out  of  the  country  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  fierce  Mahmoud 
Afghan.  The  rise  and  consolidation 
of  British  power  in  India,  and  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  Englishmen, 
naturally  led  to  intercourse  between 
England  and  Persia.  By  France  no 
attempts  were  made  to  es&blish  either 
diplomatic  or  trading  relations  with 
the  Shah  and  his  subjects  until  early 
in  the  present  century,  when  Napo- 
leon's boundless  ambition  and  invete- 
rate animosity  to  England  led  him  to 


project  an  alliance  with  Persia,  as  the 
means  of  an  attack  upon  British  Injdia. 
The  idea  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by 
a  request  for  assistance  against  Eng- 
land, made  by  the  Shah  to  the  French 
emperor  in  1805.  Desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  military  and  other  resources 
of  the  country.  Napoleon  sent  the 
orientalist  Janbert  to  procure  infor- 
mation. Simultaneously  with  him, 
but  not  in  his  company.  General  Ro- 
mieu  was  sent  on  a  similar  errand. 
The  French  Ciesar  was  a  man  of  fore- 
sight ;  he  despatched  his  emissaries  in 
duplicate,  as  merchants  write  letters 
to  the  antipodes.  In  this  instance 
the  precaution  proved  wise :  General 
Romieu  had  hardly  reached  his  desti- 
nation when  he  perished — by  poison, 
as  his  countrymen  affirm,  but  possibly 
by  one  of  the  malignant  maladies 
common  at  Teheran,  and  due  to  its 
unhealthy  site.  Jaubert  was  less  un- 
fortunate :  he  escaped  with  three 
months*  captivity,  in  a  well  sunk  in 
the  rock,  into  which  he  was  let  down 
with  ropes,  by  order  of  Mahmoud 
Pasha,  governor  of  Bayaaid.  From 
this  damp  and  dismal  cell  he  was  re- 
leased by  the  death  of  the  rapacious 
Kourd  chief,  whom  the  plague  carried 
off.    The  information  M.  Jaubert  sent 
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to  Napoleon  was  doubtless  favonr- 
able ;  for  in  1807  General  Gardanne 
went  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Teheran.  In  diplomacy,  the  General 
was  no  match  for  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
whose  arguments  were  doubtless 
powerfully  backed  by  the  strong  posi- 
tion Great  Britain  bad  assumed  in 
India,  and  by  the  naval  supremacy 
which  gave  her  undisputed  command 
of  the  Persian  Gulf;  whilst  France, 
then  all-conqnering  on  the  European 
continent,  had  had  her  maritime  pin- 
ions clipped  close  by  Nelson,  and  was 
far  too  distant  to  lend  efficacious  aid 
to  the  Shah.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  last  members  of  the  French  em- 
bassy left  Persia  in  1809,  their  mis- 
sion having  totally  failed,  and  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  renewed.  In  the  interim 
occurred  many  changes.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  peace  allowed  the  two 
great  powers  whose  position  and  pos- 
sessions place  them  amongst  Persians 
nearest  neighbours,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  approach,  and,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them,  to  overstep  her  fron- 
tier. Russia,  forcing  her  way  through 
the  Caucasian  tribes,  for  whose  defi- 
nitive subjection  she  still  strives  in 
▼ain,  had  advanced  to  within  less 
than  a  week's  march  of  Teheran,  and, 
when  she  retired,  had  kept  Georgia, 
-thus  planting  a  foot  in  Persia.  In 
India,  England  had  pushed  north  and 
west;  the  Punjaub  was  soon  to  be 
hers,  in  Affghanistan  her  influence 
was  powerfully  felt.  The  trade  with 
Persia  was  almost  wholly  in  her  hands, 
and  this  the  French  government,  ever 
Jealous  of  our  maritime  and  commer- 
cial superiority,  beheld  with  some 
envy  and  displeasure.  The  ingenious 
and  tasteful  manufactures  of  France 
might,  it  was  thought,  find  a  market 
in  Persia,  as  well  as  the  more  solid 
products  of  British  industry.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  siege  of 
Herat  by  the  Persians,  in  1889,  hav- 
ing led  to  tlie  withdrawal  <^  our 
ambassador  at  Teheran,  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  deemed  the 
moment  favourable  for  resuming  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Persia,  and 
negotiating  a  treaty.  And  as,  in  tbe 
thirty  years  during  which  France  had 
lost  sight  of  Persia,  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  changes  had  taken 
place,  diminishing  the  value  of  the 


information  procured  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  mission  was  composed 
not  only  of  diplomatists,  but  of  mili- 
tary and  scientific  men.  It  comprised, 
besides  its  chief  and  his  experienced 
secretaries,  two  military  officers,  a 
geologist,  two  interpreters,  a  physi- 
cian, and  two  artists,  who  were  also 
skilled  archseologists.  *  It  is  to  these 
last,  the  painter  and  architect  attached 
to  the  embassy,  but  who  remained  in 
Persia  long  after  its  departure,  that 
we  owe — and  exclusively  to  the  for- 
mer, as  far  as  relates  to  the  literary 
execution  of  the  work — the  interest- 
ing volumes  that  suggest  the  present 
paper.  For  reasons  unassigned,  the 
abundant  notes  taken  during  rambles 
that  terminated  at  the  end  of  1841, 
were  not  cast  into  the  form  of  a  con- 
nected narrative  until  1850 ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  year  that, 
upon  the  highly  flattering  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  French  Academy,  at 
whose  request  the  artists  had  been 
attached  to  the  embassy,  the  work  was 
published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  government. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures by  living  artists,  held  at  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  will  remember 
two  paintings,  interesting  in  subject 
and  meritorious  in  execution — a  View 
of  the  Turkish  Quarter  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Entrance  of  the  Great 
Mosque  in  the  Square  of  Shah  Abbas 
at  Ispahan — by  M.  Flandin,  one  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  recommended  by  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  deputed 
by  their  government  to  explore  the 
whole  of  Persia,  note  their  observa- 
tions, and  sketch  antiquities  and  re- 
markable objects.  Count  de  Sercey^s 
mission  met  little  more  success  than 
that  of  General  Gardanne ;  its  stay  in 
Persia  was  brief;  but,  after  it  left. 
Messieurs  Flandin  and  Coste  remained 
nearly  two  years  in  the  country,  ful- 
filling, often  with  great  risk  and  suf- 
fering, the  task  allotted  to  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  province 
of  Khuzistan  (the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  Persia^,  into  which  extraordi- 
nary difficulties,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  their  funds,  prevented  their  pene- 
trating, thev  visited  everv  part  of  the 
Shah's  dommions,  and  allowed  no  in- 
teresting locality  to  escape  their  in- 
vestigations.  The  book  in  which  they 
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gire  an  account  of  their  waoderings 
and  adrentares  is  <me  of  the  most 
amusing  we  remember  to  have  read 
relating  to  Persia.  Its  thousand  close 
pages  comprise  an  agreeable  medley 
of  antiquarian  researches,  sketches  of 
society  and  customs,  glances  at  Per- 
sian history,  both  ancient  and  modenL, 
diaraeteristic  traits,  and  personal  in- 
cidents.  The  time  that  has  since 
elapsed  may  diminish  the  interest  of 
some  of  the  notices  of  political  events, 
and  of  the  sketches  of  persons  now 
dead,  or  forgotten,  scattered  through 
the  book;  bat  these  portions  derive 
attraction  from  M.  FUmdin's  pleasant 
style,  and  from  the  novel  details  he 
•has  collected  on  the  spot.  Thns,  on 
his  way  through  Turkey  in  Asia,  he 
made  acquaintance  at  Erzronm  with 
Hafiz  Pacha,  the  general  whom  Ibra- 
him Pacha  defeat^  with  such  griev- 
ous loss  at  that  celebrated  battle  of 
Nezib  which  gave  Syria  to  Egypt, 
imtil  British  arms  and  diplomacy  dis- 
possessed Mehemet  All  of  it  in  1840. 
At  half  an  hour's  march  from  the 

Stes  of  Erzroum,  a  company  of  in- 
itry  and  a  crowd  of  officers  of  all 
ranks  met  the  French  embassy,  and 
with  them  came,  as  an  offering  to  the 
•ambassador  from  Hafia  Pacha,  a  fine 
grey  Arabian  horse — ^the  same,  it  was 
said,  which  by  its  fleetness  saved  his 
life  when  be  was  overcome  by  the 
Egyptian.  Three  or  four  days  passed 
atEraronm  gave  the  members  of  the 
embassy  opportunities  of  appreciat- 
ing the  fine  qualities  of  the  Pacha, 
whose  misfortune  at  Nezib  was  owing 
to  the  badness  of  his  troops — Turkish 
recruits,  hastUy  raised  and  wholly  in- 
experienced. Hafiz  himself,  a  Cir- 
cassian by  birth,  displayed  the  utmost 
brayery,  and  left  the  field  only  when 
all  was  manifestly  and  irretrievably 
loet,  and  when  his  cavalry's  flank  was 
tamed  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  his 
Infantry  went  over.  Then  he  fled, 
escorted  by  five  or  six  faithful  officers, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  mountains 
of  Kourdistan.  Attacked  by  a  numer- 
ous band  of  Eourds,  he  and  his  little 
eseort  defended,  themselves  valiantly, 
escaping  at  last  with  life,  but  with  the 
Joss  of  all  besides.  The  Pacfaa*s  tent, 
gofgeous  with  gold  and  silk,  full  of 
rich  carpets  and  objects  of  great  value, 


and  containing  treasures  of  various 
kinds,  was  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  his  military  reputation  was  gone. 
He  related  his  misfortunes  with  great 

ghilosophy,  except  when  he  spoke  of 
is  disgrace  as  a  soldier;  then  his 
brow  darkened,  and  the  old  Circas- 
sian spirit  flashed  in  his  eye.  In  the 
East,  men  in  power  quickly  retrieve, 
not  always  by  the  most  equitable 
means,  loss  of  fortune ;  and  judging 
by  the  splendid  hospitality  of  Hafiz 
Pacha,  be  had  abundant  means  at  his 
command.  The  bill  of  fare  he  drew 
up  for  the  embassy,  which  proposed 
passing  four  or  five  days  at  Erzroum, 
wa^  curious  by  its  prodigality.  It 
consisted  of  six  oxen,  a  dozen  sheep, 
a  thousand  eggs,  sixty  fowls,  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coffee,  sundry  jars  of 
wine;  fruit,  butter,  honey,  and  to- 
bacco in  a  like  lavish  messure.  And 
on  their  departure  he  presented  the 
members  of  the  snssion  with  sixteen 
horses  and  sixteen  Damascus  •sabres, 
and  sent  twenty  thousand  piastres 
(£200)  to  be  distributed  amongst  their 
attendants.  The  money  was  pori- 
tively  refused ;  the  horses  and  arms 
they  could  not  decline  without  offend- 
ing the  generous  and  warm-hearted 
donor. 

Having  explored,  at  a  recent  date» 
in  company  with  a  German  traveller, 
the  road  from  Trebizond  to  Tabriz,* 
we  will  not  linger  upon  that  line  of 
country,  but  plunge  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  Persia,  merely  noting  an  ob- 
servation made  by  M.  Flan^  upon 
several  occasions  during  his  passage 
through  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  to  whidi 
recent  discussions  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  give  interest.  The  travellers 
were  struck  by  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  the  aspect  of  the  Mussulman 
and  the  Christian  villages — ^the  former 
miserable  and  dnrty,  the  latter  clean 
and  apparently  prosperous.  At  Mol*> 
lah-Snleiman,  a  village  peopled  en- 
tirely by  Armenian  Catholics,  the 
party  of  Frenchmen  were  received 
with  joyful  hospitality,  and  regaled 
with  the  best  the  place  afforded ;  with 
cream,  honey,  and  coffee,  and  the  in- 
evitable tchibomk.  Whilst  thns  fos- 
tering their  guests,  the  villagers  con- 
fided to  them  their  troubles  and  griev- 
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«no8S,  qompHttiMd  of  tbe  Turkst  of 
tiiejr  a^ariee,  nod  of  the  Foxations 
tfaej  bad  to  andore  from  tbeiOf  and 
implorod  tbe  atDbaaaador'a  protection. 
^^  Neveftbele8B«''  M.  FlandlaolMBeryes, 
'^  aiid  notwithatandiag  all  onr  good- 
will to  oonpaaaioiiate  tbeur  anfferinga, 
we  cotdd  not  help  remarking  the  evi- 
dence of  eafljj  airoomatancee  everj- 
wiiere  to  be  observed  in  (hia  village. 
Tbe  bonaee  were  well  bnilt,  clean,  and 
eo  divided  that  men  and  beasta  did 
not,  aa  with  the  Konrda,  herd  together 
in  oomnKm.  The  inference  we  drew 
wa8«  that  if  the  Catholios  are  nnbappy 
nnder  the  Torkiah  yoke,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  more  ao  than  the  Muaanl- 
mana  themaelvea." 

M.  Flandin,  who  had  been  in 
Algeria,  waa  reminded  of  the  Arab 
farUatiaa  by  tbe  Persian  ^*  iatakbals.*' 
Thia  word,  which  aignifiea  to  go  and 
nuetj  baa  been  made  into  a  substan- 
tive, expresaing  the  cnatomary  cere- 
mony of  aending  a  body  of  horsemen 
to  meet  peraona  of  distinction  on  their 
arrival  at « town.  When  tbe  embaaay 
jreached  Tabriz,  five  or  six  hundred 
ofScers  and  public  functionaries,  foreign 
oonanlB  «nd  others,  rode  out  to  receive 
them,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  waa  in  tbe  atrceta  to  stare  at  the 
atrangera.  After  a  vaat  deal  of  dis- 
enaaion  on  pointa  of  etiquette,  whether 
boota  were  or  were  not  to  be  left  at 
the  door,  and  whether  aecretariea  were 
to  ait  or  to  atand  in  the  preaence  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  tbe  ambassador 
and  hia  anite  were  admitted  to  tbe 
preaence  of  Karaman  Mirza,  tbe 
Shah*a  brother  and  governor  of  tbe 
province.  The  audience  waa  post- 
poned longer  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  by  reaaon  of  a  fall  of  snow. 
To  have  arrived  wet  at  the  princess 
aeraglio  would  have  been  offensive  to 
Fer&n  notions.  A  good  Musaul- 
man  conaidera  his  dwelling  defiled  by 
moisture  proceeding  from  the  dresa  of 
a  Christian.  A  Persian  grandee  in 
charge  of  the  embaaay,  too  polite  to 
state  this  reason  plainly,  merely  said 
that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  wait 
for  fine  weather.  Extremely  111  at 
ease  upon  tbe  Persian  saddles  of  tbe 
horses,  which,  according  to  etiquette, 
tbe  prince  had  aent  m>m  bia  own 
atablea,  the  members  of  the  embaaay. 
reached  the  palace,  where  they  had 
amall  reaaon  to  be  gratified  with  their 


reception.  Tbe  Sbazadfeh  (son  of  a 
ahab)  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of 
a  magnificent,  apartment,  whose  walla 
were  entirely  covered  with  mirrors, 
arabeaqne  paintings,  with  pictures  of 
Persian  victoriea,  and  with  portralta 
of  Ghenghla  Kban,  Nadir  Sbab,  and 
other  Persian  heroes.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  entrance  of  tbe  foreigners, 
and  looked  extremely  sulky — perhaps 
on  account  of  tbe  tenacity  with  which 
the  ambassador  bad  protested  against 
separating  himself  from  his  boots.  Tbe 
prince,  wno  was  gorgeously  dressed, 
with  great  gold  epaulets  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  Lion  and  Sun  upon  bia 
breaat,  a  gold  girdle  with  diamond 
clasp  round  bis  waist,  and  Cashmere 
aocks  upon  his  feet,  "  seemed  to  be  of 
the  middle  height,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  dark  complexion  and  longblack 
muatacbea,  be  waa  of  very  effeminate 
aapect.  He  doubtless  thought  it  be- 
fitted bis  dignity  to  carry  etiquette  to 
the  most  complete  immobility  when 
the  ambassador  presented  himself,  for 
he  did  not  rise,  and  made  no  gesture 
nntil  the  customary  salutations  had 
been  gone  through.  Then  be  deigned 
to  make  sign  to  ns  to  be  seated.  He 
received  with  remarkable  coldness  tbe 
customary  compliments  addressed  to 
biro.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
fiowers '  with  which  tbe  interpreter 
embellished  his  discourse,  their  per- 
fume seemed  little  to  the  prince*a 
taste.  He  could  not  avoid  saying  a 
few  words  to  the  ambassador  on  tbe 
aubject  of  bis  journey  and  arrival, 
but  they  were  as  dry  as  they  were 
laconic.  The  interview  was  very 
brief,  and  we  took  away  a  highly 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Karaman 
Mirza."  Fortunately  for  M.  Flan- 
din,  not  all  tbe  princes  of  tbe  blood 
were  equally  unamiable,  and  he  soon 
became  on  intimate  tenna  with  Malek- 
Kbassem-Mirza,  an  uncle  of  the  un- 
civil Karaman,  a  man  remarkable  for 
bis  extensive  acqnirementa,  for  hia 
interest  in  Enropean  affahra,  and  for 
hia  knowledge  of  aix  langnagea,  in- 
clnding  French.  As  to  Karaman,  be 
continued  to  sulk.  M.  de  Sorcey  had 
brought  a  host  of  presents  with  him 
from  France  —  watches  and  cloaks, 
arms  and  Jewels,  rich  stufll^,  illus- 
trated works,  and  Sevres  china.  But 
on  tbe  long  journey  accidents  bad 
happened ;  mules  had  rolled  into  ra- 


Tioes,  precions  pajckages  bad  been 
jradelj  bandied,  and  som^  sllgbt 
damage  bad  been  done.  This  was 
tbe  case  with  a  costly  Sevres  tea-sef^ 
Tice,  intended  for  Karaman  Mirta. 
The  Injury  could  not  be  repaired ;  and 
doubtless  it  was  trifling,  fbr  the  am- 
bassador decided  to  send  tbe  china  "as 
It  was.  It  was  refused.  ^^  A  rose- 
leaf,*^  replied  tbe  priuce,  whose  meta- 
phors were  decidedly  superior  to  his 
manners,  ^^sent  by  a  friend,  had  itk 
bis  eye  tbe  value  of  the  revenue  of  the 
universe;  but  the  leaf  must  not  be 
faded."  There  was  nothing  to  be 
made  out  of  so  captions  a  personage, 
whose  uncle  did  all  in  his  power  to 
atone  for  his  ungraciousness,  getting 
up  hunUog  and  hawking  parties  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  strangers, 
and  showing  them  much  hospitality. 
And  M.  Fiandin  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  most  signal  and  rarest  favour 
a  Mussulman  can  confer  upon  a  Chris- 
tian— that,  namely,  of  admission  into 
the  recesses  of  his  harem — a  favour 
which,  had  it  become  known,  would 
have  entailed  upon  Prince  Malek- 
Khassem  disgrace  at  court,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  population  of  Ta* 
briz.  But  the  prince  was  remark- 
ablv  free  from  Oriental  prejudices, 
and  a  great  lover  of  art,  and  had 
conceived  a  friendship  for  the  French 
painter,  to  whom  he  allotted  as  a 
studio  tbe  divan  in  which  he  gave 
his  daily  audiences.  M.  Fiandin  had 
been  but  a  short  time  amongst  the 
Persians  before  observing  their  de- 
cided taste  for  the  arts,  and  especially 
for  painting,  contrasting  strongly 
with  Turkish  contempt  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil.  Not  only  in 
the  palaces  of  the  wealthy  but  in 
ordinary  private  houses  he  constantly 
met  with  pictures,  and  he  declares 
the  Persians  to  have  a  strong  feeling 
for  art,  and  the  capacity  of  becoming 
excellent  painters.     Their  colouring 
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has  singular  vigour,  but  in  their  per- 
speelive  they  comiwefcdybraak  dowa. 
Small  paintldgi  of  itow«r8  or  oniflh 
mentir  t!»ey  execute  admirably,  but  m 
soon  as  tbey  attempt  subjects  on  a 
large  sci^,  tlieir  -want  of  ^tndy  and 
science  becomes  mani^t,  and  they 
produce  eflSects  at  whieii  a  £ait>pe«& 
cannot  but  smite."*  Frhiee  Khassem 
gave  M.  Fiandin  every  facility  fbr 
stndying  the  various  eostumes  of  the 
country,  and  took  great  -piMsure  In 
being  with  him  when  be  painted*  In 
the  conversations  they  then  held,  hsidis- 
played  such  enlightened  ideas,  asdanch 
tolerance  hi  religions  matters,  and  in 
all  that  concerned  ivtercoarse  between 
Christians  and  Mnssuhnans,  that  the 
artist  was  one  day  emboldened  to 
ask  him  fbr  an  opportunity  of  paint- 
ing a  womin  in  the  dress  of  the 
harem.  Tbe  prince  smiled  at  the 
eagerness  and  confidence  with  which 
he  made  so  unheard-of  a  request,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection  he  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  it.  Two  or 
three  days  passed  without  M.  Flan- 
din's  hearing  anything  more  of  the 
matter,  or  daring  to  repeat  bis  peti- 
tion. 

^*  One  night  I  received  a  message 
from  the  prinee,  who  invited  me  to 
go  and  sup  with  him.  His  physician, 
an  old  white^bearded  Frank,  whose 
origin  and  sdence  were  alike  nnknown 
to  us,  but  who  was  a  good  sort  of 
man,  and  the  Shahsadeh's  intimate 
confidant,  came  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  night  was 
very  dark;  we  were  preceded  by  a 
ferrash,  carrying  a  white  linen  lan- 
tern, in  which  burned  an  enormous 
bougie,  whose  light  denounced  us  from 
afar  to  the  fury  of  the  wandering 
dogs,  but  enabled  us  pretty  well  to 
avoid  tbe  heaps  of  snow,  swept  oflT 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  that  encum- 
bered the  street.  Thus  we  threaded 
a  number  of  dark  and  deserted  lanes, 


*  Tbe  late  Persian  ambassador  in  London,  Sbafi  Klian,  brought  with  him  a  por- 
tialt  of  the  present  Shah,  the  size  of  life,  representing  a  handsome  young  man, 
eJMosBtTely  bearded,  but  having  much  of  that  effeminate  cast  of  countenance  which 
appears- a  eharacteristic  of  many  Persians.  In  this  picture  the  faulty  perspeotiye 
ffefbrred  to  by  M.  Fiandin  was  extremely  glaring.  In  the  execution  of  the  portrait 
itself  there  was  considerable  merit  It  was  highly  finished,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of 
*  good  likeness.  But  in  the  background  the  artist  had  displayed  a  line  of  troops, 
intended  evidently  to  be  far  in  rear  of  the  Shah,  but  which  apparently  were  bat 
a  few  yards  fVom  him,  and  looked  like  a  row  of  uniformed  Lillipaiians  under  com- 
inand  of  an  Oriental  Gulliver. 
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and  walked  nmad  the  walla  of  the 
Aric,  that  part  of  the  town  which 
oeiitaliia  the  semglioa  of  the  priacea 
«Dd  the  barracks  of  the  troops.  Then^ 
iDStead  of  going  to  the  great  gate  <^ 
the  palace,  we  stooped  and  passed 
through  a  postern  opening  upon  a 
tittle  back  coart,  dark  and  silent. 
Our  gnide  extinguished  bis  lantern^ 
and  the  doctor,  making  ^gn  to  me  to 
follow,  knocked  gently  at  a  small 
door,  which  was  cantionsly  opened. 
Here  was  mjstery  enough,  and  per- 
haps some  danger ;  but  the  originality 
of  the  adrentars  delighted  me,  and  I 
did  as  I  was  bid,  at  risk  of  whaterer 
■light  b^pen.  We  passed  through 
a  dark  apartment  and  a  long  wind- 
ing corridor,  ascended  a  few  steps, 
crossed  a  second  i^iartment,  imper- 
fectly lighted,  bnt  in  which  I  was  able 
to  discern  a  great  number  of  pictures 
representing  women  dancing  or  play- 
ing, subjects  I  had  as  yet  nowhere 
seen.  I  concluded  I  was  in  the  part 
of  the  house  which  is  never  opened  to 
foreigners — that  is  to  say,  in  the  se- 
nanad^  or  women's  apartments.  I 
oontinued  to  follow  the  hakim^  who 
seemed  perfectly  to  know  his  way, 
and  soon  we  reached  one  of  those 
great  door-curtains  called  perdekM 
which  roee  suddenly  before  me.  I 
wsa  dazsled  by  the  Uaae  of  light 
that  filled  a  spacious  saloon,  all  glit- 
tering with  gold,  paintings,  and  mir- 
rors. In  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
score  of  women,  surprised  by  my  ap- 
parition^ shrieked  with  terror  and 
sought  to  hide  their  fkces.  Prince 
Malek-Khassem,  whom  I  did  not  at 
first  distinguish,  was  lying  at  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment  on  car- 
pets and  cushions,  and  burst  into  a 
nearty  laugh  at  my  stupefaction, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  less 
than  that  of  the  ladies.  The  Shah- 
xadeh  invited  me  to  approach  him, 
and  ssid  that,  desiroas  of  gratifying 
the  wish  I  had  expressed,  but  uxiable 
to  dispose  of  other  persons'  property, 
tiie  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  re- 
ceive me  in  his  own  AnderoHn,^ 

The  houris  of  this  terrestrial  para- 
dise soon  recovered  from  their  alarm, 
which  was  replaced  by  curiosity. 
Whilst  M.  Flandin,  his  amiable  en-» 
tertainer,  another  member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  family,  and  the  Frank 
doctor,  partook  of  an  elegant  supper, 


the  music  and  dancing  continued. 
The  dancers  had  little  cymbals  like 
castanets,  but  made  of  ringing  metal« 
fastened  to  their  fingers,  and  with 
them  marked  the  time.  They  at 
first  appeared  to  danoe  out  of  com- 
plaisance for  their  lord  and  master, 
bnt  soon  they  became  heated  and 
animated,  their  movements  increased 
in  vivacity,  and  the  orchestra,  which 
consisted  of  two  tambourines,  a  man- 
doline, and  of  a  sort  of  three-stringed 
violin  played  by  a  blind  man,  played 
faster  and  more  vigorously,  until  ex« 
citement  and  exhaustion  threw  the 
dancers  into  a  singular  sort  of  nervous 
paroxysm.  M.  Flandin,  however, 
was  best  pleased  when  they  remained 
in  a  state  of  indolent  repose,  in  which 
be  had  better  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing their  dress  and  appearaace,  with 
a  view  to  future  artistic  delineations. 
Such  opportunities  are  rare  in  a  coun- 
try where  women  walk  abroad  but 
little,  and,  when  they  do,  are  closely 
veiled  and  muffled.  It  is  probable 
that  during  his  whole  residence  and 
wanderings  in  Persia,  he  never  saw  so 
many  women^s  faces  as  were  upon  that 
evening  assembled  before  him,  and 
submitted  to  his  inquisitive  gaze.  He 
made  the  most  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
costume  and  attractions  of  the  in- 
mates  of  the  complaisant  Sbahzadeh's 
harem.  The  cosmetic  appliances  of 
the  fair  Persians  appear,  from  the 
following  passage,  to  be  both  nume- 
rous and  curious: — 

^^  The  Persian  ladies,  judging  from 
those  of  the  anderoGoi  in  which  I 
found  myself,  have  very  small  mouths, 
beautifal  teeth,  features  generally  soft 
and  delicate,  and  large  well-cut  eyes. 
They  are  accustomed  to  paint  the  in- 
ternal edge  of  the  eyelids  black,  and 
to  prolong  in  the  comers  the  black 
line  which  they  draw,  with  a  very 
fine  brush,  along  the  root  of  the  lashes. 
The  most  elegant  and  refined  amongst 
them  wear  patches  and  use  rouge. 
Tbey  all  dye  their  hands  orange 
colour  with  henna,  a  dye  brought 
00  purpose  from  India,  making  them- 
selves thus  a  sort  of  glove,  reaching 
to  the  wrist.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
are  similarly  tmted,  imitating  a  shoo, 
and  the  nails  are  painted  with  car- 
mine. Their  hair  is  naturally  veiy 
fine,  and  of  a  blue  black ;  but  in  order 
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to  render  U  yet  blacker,  as  well  as  to 
grre  U  gtoas,  to  soften  and  preserve 
il,  the  J  dye  it  from  time  to  tioM  with 
a  preparation  comhlBiag  all  those 
effects." 

The  Inxnrioos  practices  of  the  harem 
are  not  confined  to  the  Persian  women, 
Imt  are  adopted  to  a  large  and  degrad* 
Ing  extent  by  the  men  of  that  conntiy. 
Of  this  we  glean,  from  the  works  of 
Tarions  £ngUsh  travellers,  evidence 
which  Mr  Flandinfally  confirms.  The 
Persians  psss  nuch  time  and  endore 
some  snffering  in  the  adoniment  of 
their  persons.  Like  the  women,  they 
stain  their  hands  and  fret,  and  paint 
their  nails ;  but  it  is  the  beard,  and 
partienlarly  the  mustache^  that  is  the 
abject  of  their  anzioas  care.  Old  men 
nererwear  their  beardawhito;  the 
lower  classes,  especially  in  oonntry 
plaees,  dye  it  with  henna,  which  gives 
It  a  disagreeable  Ofange  tint  But 
most  Persians,  even  though  their 
beard  be  naturally  black,  submit  them- 
s^TCS  every  fortnight  to  a  painful 
prooesB,  perfonned  at  the  bath,  in 
whiflih  henna,  pomatum,  and  iadlgo- 
leaf  pasto  sncoessively  figare,  and 
during  which  the  beard  passes  through 
as  many  tinte  as  did  the  beard  of  the 
natetunato  and  too  confiding  Mr  Tit- 
mouse. First  the  henna  produces  a 
fine  red;  this  the  application  of  the 
indigo  turns  to  a  dark  green,  which 
beemaee,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  madi-desired  blue  bla^. 
Dmiag  two  hours  that  the  patient 
fies  motionlesB  upon  his  back,  his 
beard  anointed  with  the  indigo  ex- 
tract, the  corrosive  acting  of  the  dye 
is  aewely  frit  by  the  skin ;  but  a 
Persian^  dandyism  and  vanity  brave 
the  small  martyrdom.  Then  away  he 
gees  to  ei^y  his  ki^  ifar-nimte) 
under  his  tont^  if  the  weather  be  fine; 
for  the  Peralaa,  like  most  Easterns, 
dearly  lovea  the  tent  At  TefaeFaa, 
Ibr  sbc  raontha  in  the  year,  the  heat  is 
intolerable,  spring  water  there  is  none, 
and  stagnant  poola  fill  the  air  with 
pestilential  miisma,  engendering  fever 
and  other  maladies.  &,  when  coaMs 
the  month  of  May,  all  the  Teheranese 
whose  daily  occupations  do  not  im- 
pentively  retain  them  m  the  city. 
Make  themscJvefl  to  the  vallejrs  and 
iiepea  of  the  neighbouring  moutain 
ef  Chimnm,  where.  In  del^htfnl  gar- 
dens,  they  get  wider  canvass  for  the 


There  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  kief^  dabble  their  hands  in  water, 
BBSoke,  and  eat  innumerable  water- 
melons, and  Mart — smsil  cucumbers, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and 
which  constituto  their  chief  food  in 
summer.  No  unpleasant  life  for  in- 
dolent Orientals, in  a  delightfrl  climato 
and  in  gardens  full  of  the  most  exqui- 
site fruits,  and  enlivened  by  the  song 
of  countless  bu^.  In  a  land  where 
people  can  live  upon  cucumbers  and 
fmit —rendered  by  the  great  heat 
more  grateful  than  any  other  nourish* 
ment — a  bare  subsistence  cannot  be 
hard  to  obtain.  Mr  Flandln  vauata 
the  glorious  bright-red  pomegranates 
of  Persia,  twelve  and  fifteen  inches 
inorcamference,  whose  juice  afforded 
him  so  delightful  a  beverage;  and 
tells  us  of  his  encampmente.in  apricot 
orchards,  where,  on  payment  of  a  shil- 
ling, his  whole  caravan  was  aUowed 
an  unlimited  consumption  of  the  fra- 
grant frnit.  But  it  is  not  to  be  infer- 
red firom  the  Persian's  addiction  to 
rural  life  and  vegeteble  diet,  that  his 
character  ia  marked  by  pastoral  stm- 
plieity.  He  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  ialsehood  and  duplicity,  and  the 
most  skilful  of  mankind  in  disguisiag 
his  thoughts.  Xenophon  might  stiU 
say  of  him  that  he  rides  well  and  ia 
dexterous  with  the  bow,  for  he  is  a  fine 
horse8um,managinghis  steed  adroitly, 
and  using  his  arms  with  ease  in  fails 
saddle^a  kind  of  address  he  is  fond 
of  displaying  at  tiiatta/t  and  the 
men  of  Khorasan  still  go  to  battle 
armed  with  the  weapons  that  so  great- 
ly excited  the  risitality  of  Major 
Daigetty;  but  as  regards  speaking 
the  truth,  the  leader  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand would  have  to  retract  his  good 
opinion,  for  the  Persian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  greateat  liar  under  the  sua. 
The  innate  propensity  to  falsehood  is 
fostered  by  education  and  example, 
until  it  becomes  so  strcmg  that  he 
would  rather  lie  than  speak  the  truth, 
even  though  nothing  were  to  be  gained 
by  it  Engaging  in  his  manners  and 
profuse  of  promises,  he  is  full  of  deceit, 
and  morally  corrupt  to  the  core.  In- 
teroourse  with  him  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  his  suavity  and  cour- 
tesy render  it  sgreeable,  and  put  the 
stranger  off  his  guard.  He  has  a 
proverb  whkh  says  that  '  Politenesa 
is  a  coin  destined  to  enrich  not  htan 
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who  reoeiye«,  Imt  VM^who  ezpendii 
it"  Upon  thiB  pN¥«ii>  aU  dassM  of 
Peraia&s  act,  and  never  Bmile  mon 
amiably  than  wken  plamlng  a*  rob- 
bm^ or  fraud.  Bad fiilthis the r«l0 
wita  them,  hoaesty  a  vefy  rare  ex- 
oeption.  Nothing  in  Per^a  is  ever 
pttd  when  due,  or  n  MA.  M.  do  Sercey 
soon  diaoovered  thia.  At  the  Shah'a 
request)  the  French  government  had 
sent  adozen  don^commlssimied  offloera 
to  drill  his  army.  The  embassy  found 
them  at  Tabriz,  in  a  state  of  penury 
and  destitution.  Various  eanses  had 
ooncurred  to  jnreyent  their  employ- 
ment.  The  Knssians  had  no  wish 
to  see  Persia  acquire  a  really  effective 
army.  England,  too,  acoordiog  to 
M.  Flandin,  who  has  a  strong  touch 
of  Anglophobia,  and  everywhere  de« 
tects  the  perfidious  finger  of  Briti^ 
influence,  secretly  set  its  face  against 
the  improvement  of  Persian  troops. 
But  the  main  cause  was  the  Jealousy 
(ft  the  native  officers,  who  feared  a 
diminution  of  their  importance  by  the 
introduction  of  men  really  acquainted 
with  the  profession  of  which  they  were 
totally  ignorant  Thefar  whole- idea  of 
soldiering  consisted  in  strutting  about 
In  unifbrms  of  Rassian  fashion,  cover* 
ed  with  ridiculous  decorations.  The 
embassy  had  been  received  at  the 
frontier  by  two  officers  of  cavalry,  one 
of  whom  had  the  rank  of  colonel,  al- 
though neither  appeared  to  be  much 
more  t^au  fourteen  years  old.  They 
were  loaded  with  long  sabres  and  with 
huge  epaulets,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  diminutive  stature ;  and  their 
little  legs  were  lost  in  wide  trousers 
and  Hessian  boots.  Infant  mUitaires 
of  this  kind  might  naturally  fear  a 
contrast  with  the  experienced  French 
sergeants,  who,  had  knowledge  been 
the  rule  for  advancement,  ought  doubt- 
less to  have  been  forthwith  made  into 
Persian  generals,  bat  who,  instead  of 
that,  were  left  unemployed,  and  of 
course  unpaid.  The  ambassador  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain  them  their 
arreare,  and  received — unlimited  pro- 
mises, but  no  cash.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  the  insolvent  practices  of  the 
country,  and  how  readily  Persians 
promise  that  wlrich  they  never  mean 
to  perform.  As  ibr  paying  anything, 
thef  appear  never  to  dream  of  such  a 
tiling ;  they  are  greedy  tttkerB^  but  the 
wont  posaibla  ^bteH.    Thaiv  avidity 


twpichkH^  (^KMs^^aA^mice  disgust- 
ing and  lasghMe^' '  At^T^hertti,tiM[ 
visits  OP  th^  governor  and  ^iboTurie* 
iib  and  Russian  embassadors  wero 
followed  by  those  of  a  ciDWd  of  mom 
or  less  important  persons,  who  ali 
same  In  hopes  of  a  share  in  the  pre« 
sents  which  it  was  pvesamed  M.  da 
Sereey  could  not  Ml  to  make.  Skil- 
ftilly  as  they  veiled  their  nereenaiy 
aim,  they  yet  could  not  whoUy  con* 
ceal  it.  By  the  most  ingenious  and 
circuitous  paths  they  all  at  last  came 
to  the  sane  conclo8ion--namely,  an 
assertion  of  pretended  services  ren- 
dered to  the  French  padi^tah^  and  to 
his  ambassador  in  particular,  and  an 
expression  of  their  conviction  that  the 
said  ambassador  would  not  fail  to 
tastily  his  gratitude:  no;  his  king 
and  his  country  were  too  great  and 
munlfioent  for  that.  The  frenchmen 
were  too  much  amused  to  dwell  upon 
the  shameless  cupidity  thus  displayed. 
'*  The  whole  of  their  manoovres,** 
saysM.  Flandin,  *^  were  so  garnished 
with  compliments,  and  mingled  with 
adroit  flatteiy  and  subtle  insinuations, 
that,  although  penetrating  their  ob- 
ject, we  could  not  help  finding  them 
very  amiable.  They  did  not  all  lorn 
their  time;  some  received  silk  stnflh, 
pieces  of  cloth,  watches ;  others,  arms, 
porcelain,  or  JeweHery.  These  pre- 
sents may  be  said  to  have  been  utterly 
thrown  away,  but  it  is  cnstomaiy  In 
Persia  thus  to  purchase  one's  wel- 
come. One  is  bound  to  arrive  there 
with  his  hands  foil,  and  nothing  is 
changed  einoe  the  time  when  Ghardin 
said,  that  to  sell  one  diamond  he  gave 
away  two.  Nor  is  there  likelihood  of 
change,  so  rooted  in  the  Persian  cha- 
racter is  the  passion  for  the  pichkeek — 
a  passion  which  the  increasing  poverty 
of  all  classes  cannot  but  stimulate*** 

The  stay  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Teheran  lasted  but  three  weeks,  the 
Shah  havfaBg  gone  to  Ispahan,  whither 
de  Sereey  followed  htm.  Teheran, 
although  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
capital,  is  of  lees  real  impoitance  than 
Ispidian  and  Tabria.  The  only  inte- 
restieg  part  of  the  dly  is  the  Ark^ 
central  in  position,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fortified  wall,  and  by  a  ditch  crossed 

S  drawbridges^     it  comfyrises  the 
ah^  palace,  the  dweUings  of  some 
priiioes  4€  bba  bk>od>  and  great  pei^- 
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soBigts  of  4lie  «Mrtr  n^:  qnurtera  ior 
]Hit  of:lhd  xoysl  gated.  Wit  to  it  ia 
alM  « l«ige84Qare«  called  theMeidaa* 
i*6iMih  or  Hq^aI  Square,  apd  okoaed 
en  all  aideaby  walla,  flanked  by  towen 
]M«vidad  with  artillerj.  ''In  the 
midat  of  thia  aqnafe  ia  a  platform 
aboQl  a  jard  in  height,  npon  which  ia 
an  enoroMMM  canooa,  whoee  utility 
m  thai  place  it  ia  difficult  to  nndei^ 
atand.  Beneath  ita  broken  carriage 
I  one  day  aaw  a  man  who  begged  and 
kiYoked  AiL  I  waa  told  he  waa  a 
murderer,  who  had  taken  refoge  there 
aa  in  a  aanctnary.  The  fngitive  who 
leaehea  ita  ahelter  cannot  be  tonched, 
however  beinona  hia  crime.  He  there 
awaita  the  paaaage  of  the  king,  who 
cannot  rtfoae  hia  pardon.  Thna  the 
impanity  of  a  criminal  dependa  npon 
hia  agility.  There  are  other  placea  of 
aaylom,  notably  the  royal  moaqne." 
Bight  of  aanctnary,  long  since  abo- 
liahed  in  higbly-civiliaed  conntriea 
aa  an  inconvenient  and  irrational  in- 
terference with  the  proper  conrae  of 
jnatice,  may  be  indnlgently  looked 
npon  in  a  land  where,  aa  in  Peraia, 
the  penal  code  ia  a  catalogoe  of  the 
moat  barbarona  tortnrea  man  can  in- 
flict npon  man.  Persian  perfidy  and 
cormptlon  are  cmly  to  be  equalled  by 
Persian  cmelty.  To  thia  very  day 
the  moat  atrociona  pnnidimenta  are 
of  common  occurrence.  It  ia  not  two 
years  aince  the  blood  of  the  Enropean 
pnUic  ran  cold  at  the  recital  contain- 
ed In  every  newapaper  of  that  inflicted 
npon  aome  wretched  fanatics  charged 
with  high  treaaon.  But  offencea  far 
leaa  grave  are  almoai  aa  aeverely  viait- 
ed,  and  of  thia  M.  Flaadin  witnessed 
numerous  examplea — ^aa,  for  inatance, 
a  baker  thrown  into  hia  own  oven  for 
dtahonest  practices  with  his  bread ;  a 
bntcher  nailed  by  the  ear  to  his  own 
doorpoatforasimilar  ofienoe.  Catting 
off  ears  and  noaea  ia  conaidered  quite 
A  trifling  penalty,  and  in  nnmeroaa  in- 
ataocea  the  iVencbmen  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  preventing  its  applica- 
tions to  persona  of  whose  misconduct 
they  had  found  it  tteceaaaiy  to  com- 
plain to  the  authoritiea.  But  it  was 
at  Ispahan  that  these  horrors  reached 
their  height.  The  motive  of  the 
Shab'a  journey  thither,  or  rather  of 
hia  mardk  at  tha  head  of  a  large  body 
of  tfoopa,  waa  to  anppreaa  a  great  in- 
awreeiloa,  headed  by  the  chief  of  the 


Meyahsi  tha 'Mahometan  Primate  o£ 
Persia,  whose  amhitjoiif  importancoi 
and.  immense  wealth,  had.  im^iired 
him  with  the  idea  of  emancipating 
himaell  from  the  royal  aaihonty.  He 
had  enlisted  under  hia  banner  a  legion 
of  robbers,  aasaaaina,  acampa,  and 
lazzaroni,  known  in  Peraia  under  tha 
generic  name  of  htuis.  These  ban>» 
ditfii  had  driven  out  the  feeble  garri- 
son of  Ispahan,  and  had  aloee  lived 
there  at  free  quarters,  daily  commit- 
ting every  imaginable  crima  0» 
the  approach  of  the  Sbah*a  army,  the 
greater  part  of  them  fled.  Some, 
however,  either  tardy  to  eacape  or 
bolder  than  the  reat,  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  city.  Search  was  made 
for  them,  they  were  discovered,  and 
thousands  of  their  victims  flocked 
eagerly  to  bear  witness  against  them. 
The  women,  eapedally,  who  had  en* 
dared  outrage  at  their  handa,  camo 
in  crowds,  imploring,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  permission  to  cut  off  the 
hands  and  heads  of  their  ravisbera. 
Thia  would  have  been  a  mild  punish- 
ment compared  to  others  that  were 
inflicted  on  these  miserable  wretches. 
Some  were  thrown  upon  bayonetat 
othera  were  buried  to  the  waiat,  their 
heads  downwards,  in  a  row,  their  lege 
in  the  afa",  and  tied  to  each  other,  so 
aa  to  form  what  the  Peralana  call 
gardetu  of  vmei.  Detaila  atill  more 
horrible  are  given  by  M.  Flandlnt 
who  reverts  to  the  au^ect  at  a  much 
later  period  of  hia  travela,  when  visit- 
ing the  curiosities  of  Shiraa.  Man- 
outcher  Khan,  a  Georgian  eunuch, 
remarkable  for  his  energy  and  cruelty^ 
and  who  waa  then  governor  of  Ispa* 
ban,  had  been  sent,  some  years  ago,, 
to  head  an  expedition  against  the 
robber  Mamacems^  whoee  haunta 
were  in  the  moontaina  between 
Shiraa  and  duster.  Having  taken 
a  certain  number  of  them  priaonens. 
he  hit  upon  a  plan  for  atriking  terror 
into  their  comrades,  atill  at  large.  In 
the  plain  of  Shiraa,  near  one  of  ^e 
gatea  of  the  town,  he  built  a  tower> 
in  whoae  walla  were  left  aa  many 
nichea  aa  there  were  captivea.  These 
were  then  placed  in  the  receaaea  and 
walled  up,  an  opening  being  left  op* 
poaite  to  their  faoea,  that  the  suffer* 
inga  they  endured  might  be  visible 
to  all  who  paaaed.  M«  Plandin  found 
aome.jremaiiia  of  ,aknUa  and  rag*  of 
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dothing.     Whilst  stignuttiaing  the 
bioodtUiBty  juadoe  of  the  EMt,  which 
insists  that  the  chsstisemsot  should 
at  least  equal  in  cruelty  the  crime  it 
is  inflict^  for,  he   yet  warns   his 
readers  against  estimating  it  by  a 
European   standard.      ^*One   most 
have  witnessed,*'  he  says,  ^*  the  bar- 
barons  nature  of  those  Asiatic  raoes^ 
one  must  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 
those  savage  and  natamed  tribes^  to 
onderstand  how  necessary  it  some- 
times may  be  to  terrify  them  by  the 
example   of  horrible    punishments. 
Terror  is  salutaryt  and  it  can  hardly 
be  deemed  a  crime  to  have  recourae 
to  it  to  preserve  a  peaceful  popular 
lion  from  the  hands  of  bandits  who 
recoil  from    no   cruelty   to   gratify 
their  criminal  instincts.    In  the  £ast 
the  lex  taUomM  is  habitoally  applied ; 
and  when  one  comes  to  know  the 
perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Persians, 
one  is  less  astonished  at  the  horrible 
vengeance  with  which  various  chiefe 
and  sovereigns  have  ensanguined  the 
pages  of  their  history;  one  even  ends, 
in  presence  of  the  abominable  crimes 
one  witnesses,  by  habitnating  one's^elf 
to  the  idea  of  the  atrociously  refined 
punishments  to  which  justice  is  some- 
times obliged  to  have  reoonrse,  not 
only  to  avenge  society,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  curb  the  sanguinary  passions 
of  the  villains  that  almmd  in  Persia." 
Admitting  the  force  of  tbeee  palliative 
arguments,  it  ia  fisir  to  inaiat  that 
snch  terrible  severities  should  be  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  moat  rigid  jnatice, 
which  is  seldom  the  caae.    A  crime 
is  committed,   the  oflfender  escapes 
and  cannot  be  caught;  but  as  the 
vengeful  arm  of  Persian  law  most 
have  its  victim,  somebody  else  sufim 
in  his  placa    Thus,  at  Shiraz,  when 
M.  Flandia  was  in  that  neighbonr- 
hood,  a  party  of  Itmtis  had  committed 
several  Crimea.    They  took  refuge  in 
the  moaqae  of  Shah-Tcherak,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Persia,  ^riiieh 
serves   as    a    sort    of   asylum   for 
needy  seid§  or  descendents  of  the 
Prophet,  who  go  there  to  live  upon 
alms  and  upon  its  revenues.    There 
the  brigands  defended  themselves,  ud 
killed  two  of  the  soldiers  sent  to 
arrest  them.    The  prince  governing 
at  Shirax,  unwilling  to  lose  his  men, 
and  to  make  the  mosque  a  acene  of 
bloodahed,   ordered  that   the  hmtis 


ahottld  be  allowed  to  eacape.  Tliegr 
asked  no  better,  and  were  soon  out 
of  the  town.  But  the  authorities, 
vindictive  as  feeUe,  were  net  to  bo 
thus  appeased;  they  must  revenge 
on  somebody  the  crimes  of  Am  men 
they  suffered  to  fly.  So  the  ketkhodah 
(mayor)  of  one  quarter  of  the  town, 
who  had  the  repntation,  well  or  iU 
deserved,  of  fovonrlng  bad  characters, 
was  laid  hold  of  uid  decapitated. 
The  kakmtar  (tax-gatherer),  oon- 
ceming  whom  similar  rumours  were 
afloat,  was  also  arrested,  but  obtain- 
ed  hla  releaae,  probably  by  emptying 
hia  purse:  for  what  is  there  thai 
cannot  be  obtained  for  money  ia 
Persia,  the  most  venal  even  amongst 
Oriental  lands?  There  a  long  porse 
is  the  travellei's  prime  requisite.  But 
the  longest  would  soon  be  emptied  It 
he  yielded  to  all  demands,  and  some* 
times  a  heavy  hofsewhip  may  be 
advantageoualy  substituted;  for  in 
Persia  it  is  often  better  to  be  ready- 
handed  than  open-handed.  A  deter* 
mined  mien,  good  arms,  and  prompt- 
ness in  using  them,  are  indispensable 
to  the  foreigner.  This  Messrs  Flandin 
and  Costs  were  not  long  in  diaoover- 
ing  when  they  parted  from  the  am- 
bassador and  his  suite,  who  were 
bound  for  France  by  way  of  Bagdad, 
and  commenced  independent  raob- 
bling.  The  parting  took  place  at 
Ispahan,  still  a  great  dty,  in  spite  of 
its  decay,  its  many  mined  buildings, 
its  scanty  population.  Ispahan  »  Ajajf 
tkg  worlds  says  the  boasting  Peraian 
proverb,  atill  popular;  and  certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  worid's  largest  cities, 
its  ctrcumforence  being  twenty-foor 
English  miles.  But  this  includes  a 
great  deal  of  rural  suburb,  many 
palaoea  and  gardena,  and  even  vlt> 
lagea  that  cluster  around,  and  now 
form  part  of  the  dty.  Its  vast  extent, 
its  numerous  stately  domes  and  ele- 
gant minarets,  strike  the  traveller 
with  admuration,  but  on  entering  he 
finda  its  streets  solitary,  and  its  inha- 
bitants few.  M.  Fiandin  gives  a  long 
and  interesting  aeoonnt  of  Persia's 
former  capital,  before  qnitdag  it  upon 
an  excursion  to  the  west.  The  perty 
consisted  of  himself  and  M.  Coste, 
a  French  valet-de-chambrs,  a  Genoese 
cook — areal  poisoner,  bnt  who  atoned 
in  some  degree  for  his  culinary  de* 
by  his 
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pittUr— two  «aa#  ot  Kvooms,  and  tbrett 
maleleere.  The  caraTan  wag  preceded 
by  two  of  the  Shah's  gaulemi  or 
couriers,  armed  cap-h-pie^  bearing 
the  trarellers*  firmans,  and  charged 
to  make  them  everywhere  respected, 
and  to  find  them  quarters.  Thoa 
escorted,  the  two  artists  started  on 
their  first  independent  expedition. 
But  a  Persian  start  is  a  long  bosineeSb 
In  that  country,  the  fii-st  day's  jour- 
ney extends  no  farther  than  to  the 
gate  of  the  town.  There  they  camp 
«nd  sleep,  and  sometimes  proceed  the 
next  morning ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  and  frequently  they 
remain  in  the  same  place  for  several 
^ys.  They  do  not  invariably  trouble 
themselves  to  pass  through  the  city 
gate,  but  pitch  their  tent  in  some 
aquare  or  open  place.  Having  done 
80 — and  no  matter  how  long  they 
remain  thero— they  are  considered  to 
be  on  the  road.  The  origin  of  this 
strange  custom  may  probably  be 
traced  to  the  time  generally  con- 
sumed on  the  first  day  of  a  journey 
in  properly  apportioning  and  fixing 
the  baggage  upon  the  mules — always 
a  long  and  troublesome  business  with 
diUtory  muleteers,  and  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  Oriental  cities. 

The  privilege  customarily  enjoyed 
in  Persia,  by  all  persons  travelling 
under  government  auspices,  of  free 
quarters,  and  rations  for  themselves, 
their  servants,  and  their  cattle,  was 
not  taken  advantage  of  by  M.  Flandin 
and  his  friend,  who  used  their  firman 
merely  to  make  ^emselves  respected 
by  the  untrustworthy  and  perfidious 
race  they  roamed  amongst  They  paid 
for  everything,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  their  couriers,  who  wished,  as 
usual,  to  make  the  oppressive  and 
arbiikrary  right  a  pretext  for  plunder, 
extortion,  and  ill  treatment  of  the 
peasantry.  Their  justice  and  forbear- 
ance earned  them  no  increased  respect 
from  their  attendants,  or  even,  at 
first,  from  the  people  they  so  con* 
aiderately  q>ared — fhr  rank,  in  Persia, 
is  genenlly  estimated  by  the  inao- 
leooe  and  extortion  practised.  But 
af^  a  while,  and  in  most  cases,  the 
▼illagers  understood  the  state  of  the 
>Gaae,  and  showed  much  detoenoe  and 
gratitude  to  the  traveUeiB  who  thus 
gave  money  for  that  which,  according 
to  Peinaa  ideaa,.  they  had  a  perfect 


right,  as  they  certainly  had  tho 
power,  to  exact  gratis.  They  had 
abundant  Ix^herments  upon  the  road 
without  increasing  them  by  continual 
contests  for  food  and  forage.  Their 
first  dispute  was  with  their  ows 
muleteer,  whom  they  had  been  so 
weak  as  to  pay  in  advance,  he  hav* 
ing  refused  to  start  if  not  paid  before- 
hand^for  the  curious  and  thoroughly 
Persian  reason  that,  as  they  were 
the  Shah's  guests,  they  might  pro- 
bably, when  once  upon  the  line  of 
march,  discharge  their  debt  with  a 
good  cudgelling,  a  circulating  medium 
very  current  between  the  grandees 
of  that  happy  land  and  their  inferiors. 
Bat  it  app^irs  that  in  Persia,  when 
two  persons  enter  into  an  agreement^ 
there  is  always  one  dupe  where  there 
are  not  two.  So,  the  muleteer,  having 
taken  his  precautions,  and  pocketed 
his  money,  his  employers  were  doom- 
ed to  victimisation  in  some  form  or 
other.  They  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  knavish  tchervadar  hMl  brought 
his  very  worst  mules ;  some  of  them 
died,  and  he  replaced  them  by  asses 
which  had  difficulty  in  keepmg  up 
with  the  earavan,  and  continually 
brought  it  to  a  halt.  On  reaching 
the  little  town  of  Cougha,  M.  Flandin 
insisted  on  his  pnrchasmg  a  horse, 
in  lien  of  one  left  upon  the  road. 
The  muleteer  protested  he  had  left 
all  his  money  at  Ispahan,  and,  al- 
though paid  in  full,  wished  his  em-^ 
ployers  to  give  him  more.  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  travellers' 
patience  and  mansoetnde.  They  had 
the  knave  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  two 
guards  searched  him,  but  he  had 
hidden  his  purse  so  well  that  they 
could  not  find  it.  Thereupon  the 
whip  was  applied,  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  lashes,  the  rogue,  finding 
the  Franks  banning  to  act  like  Per- 
sians, produced  his  money,  bought  a 
horse,  and  was  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world.  With  Persians  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  thong.  Inddents  of 
this  kind  were  of  almost  dally  occur* 
rence  during  M.  Flandin's  jonmsyt 
until  he  at  last  seems  to  have  go€ 
thoroughly  roused,  and  to  have  whip 
or  sabro  omistantly  in  hand.  He  had 
several  very  narrow  escapes,  and 
received  some  stigfat  wounds  during 
his  ad venturoas  journey.  The  mayors 
of  the  villages  were  often  trouble* 
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wben  detQct«dt  sbowed  fight  Tbaut 
vbeQ  exploring  tlie  niun  of  Fera^ 
po^  U»e  ketUKkkaJb  of  a  »m«U  ham- 
let, refiued  lodgings  to  Uie  travel* 
iero,  ebarged  tkem  extravagantly  lor 
froviBioBSy  beat  tbeir  eervanu  be* 
oanse  they  pnrohased  them  eisewbere, 
«Bdeavoiired  to  expel  them  firom  the 
garden,  where  they  had  oamped,  and 
ires  nearly  shot  in  a  conflict  with  one 
of  their  coarieiB.  Fortwately  a  aope- 
vior  fiinctionary  happened  to  visit  the 
village  the  next  day,  and  on  hearing 
of  tSe  oondnct,  had  him  at  once 
.aeiaed  and  basUiiadoed.  Wberenpon, 
'.the  foUowiog  moming^—and  this  is  a 
.obaraeteristio  PersiaQ  trait — the  ket- 
Jtibodah  came  humbly  to  the  French 
tentito  implore  pardon.  They  drove 
kirn  away  like  a  dog<i  and  ever  after- 
wards he  iras  gentle,  polite,  and  eager 
io  raider  them  aervioes.  The  same 
treatment  bad  an  equally  good  effect 
on  a  different  class  of  public  ser- 
vants— the  costomhoose  officers.  At 
the  foot  of  the  moontaln  of  Fyra- 
aan — which  name  signifles  the  old 
•womatt<-*upoB  the  way  from  Sbirsz 
to  Bender-bonehir,  the  travellers  eo- 
oonntered.  a  party  of  these  rohdan  or 
guardians  of  the  road,  who  demanded 
adaty  cnatomarily  paid  by  caravans. 
-  On  M.  Flandiu's  refusal,  the  chief 
seised  his  horse's  bridle«  a  liberty 
promptly  repaid  by  a  cut  of  a  whip, 
which  made  the  man  let  go.  Up 
oameBeesouHiek,  the  principal  courier, 
at  a  gallop,  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  rakdatB^  loading  them  with  abuse, 
and  exhibited  Us  firman.  The  paper, 
the  volley  of  epithets,  and  the  vigor- 
oas  lash,  which  might  have  been  de- 
livered by  the  hand  of  the  first  noble 
in  Persia,  produced  their  effect,  and 
the  soldiere' humbly  apologised. 

Bessoalbek,  who  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  for  a  Persian,  was  in  his  own 
penon  an  example  of  the  habitnal  in- 
justice and  insolvency  of  Persian  ad- 
ministration. He  had  an  order  <m  the 
treasury,  payable  in  Shiras;  and  H. 
Flandin,  who  was  on  familiar  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  Shahaadeh 
there  commanding,  did  his  utmost  to 
get  it  paid,  but  without  success.  The 
prince  interested  himself  in  4be  matter, 
but  in  vain.  Neither  his  influence, 
Bor  the  authority  of  the  Shah*s  seal, 
attaobed  to  tfa^oeunen  t,  ooald  prowl 
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oveirtbe  i^mninsn^Me^rfeksaDd  d^vic^ 
resorted  to  t)iy  those  who  should  have 
paid.  The  prince  got  quite  ashamed, 
"  To<^mo|Teft^  "  was  bis  constant  an- 
swer, but  it  never  ca^e.  At  last  a 
date  of '  pigment  was  positively 
fixed ;  It  waa  subsequent  to  that  of 
M«  Flandin's  departure.  When  Rea- 
soulbek  overtook  bun  on  the  road,  it 
was  ea^  to  see  by  his  face  that  there 
had  been  further  postponement. 
Notwithstanding  the  promises  made 
and  the  word  pledged  by  the  Shah- 
aadeh, the  treasurer  of  the  province 
had  again  put  him  off.  He  had  been 
to  the  prince,  who  had  taken  his  order, 
and  promised  to  have  it  paid  to  his 
cousin,  who  was  at  Shiraz.  ^^Poor 
Bessoalbek  was  quite  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  I  saw  that  he  blushed  for 
the  bad  faith  of  the  authorities  of  his 
country.  He  was  ashamed  of  the 
inexactness  or  penury  of  the  public 
exchequer;  and  finding  himself  un- 
able to  palliate  the  one  or  conceal  the 
other,  he  said,  bitterly,  *  If  I  had 
neither  wife  nor  children,  Sah^y  I 
would  ask  you  to  take  me  with  you  to 
France.*  The  genersl  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things  are  deplorable ; 
it  is  thus  that  all  declines  and  perishes 
in  Persia.  Patriotism  is  dead ;  and 
if  a  spark  of  religious  fanaticism  stUl 
burns  beneath  the  ashes  that  cover 
this  unhappy  country,  it  no  longer 
suffices  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  Per- 
sian. A  few  plundering  khana  re- 
main about  the  throne  so  long  as  they 
see  a  little  gold  to  be  gathered  in  ita 
vicinity ;  but  amongst  the  people  there 
are  many  who,  regarding  the  king 
and  his  viaier  with  contempt,  hesitate, 
and  tum.towards  the  foreigner.  Theus 
are  the  nneasy  and  anxions  glanoes 
for  which  the  Rnssiana  watch  in  the 
northern  provinces,  and  to  which,  la 
those  of  the  south,  the  English  ahneady 
actively  respond/* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  and  will  hardly 
escape  any  intelligent  reader  of  his 
book,  that  M.  Flandin,  a  clever 
painter,  an  industrious  antiquarian, 
an  agreeable  and  lively  narrator,  and,, 
as  far  as  his  volumes  enable  us  to* 
judge,  a  generous  and  kind* hearted 
man,  has  but  crude  and  romantic- 
notions  on*  certain  political  sobjeeta. 
In  observation  he  is  shrewd  enough ; 
what  he  sees  he.  describes  well,  and 
theve  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  cor- 


aia^s  eonditiofi,  coitaptlmr,  And  de- 
dine— confirmed,  moreover,  by  mftny 
cotemporarjr  wtitert.  Bat,  as  we 
before  remarked,  in  all  matfers  relat* 
log  to  tie  East  he  fa  an  Anglopbio^ 
bist  (to  coin  a  word  fbr  tfat6  oecanon), 
and  elierislies  a  sincere  conviction 
that  Great  Britidn  is  eternally,  excln- 
sively,  and  nnscmpnlonsly  bent  on 
extending  her  territory  and  finding 
new  markets  for  her  mannfactnres. 
He  belongs  to  that  division  of  his 
nation  who  hold  or  profess  a  settled 
and  irrational  conviction  of  the  habit- 
ual perfidy  of  this  country — a  convic- 
tion they  wonld  be  extremely  pnzzled 
to  justify  by  the  adduction  of  facts. 
The  English,  according  to  him,  have 
neglected  no  means,  daring  the  last 
forty  years,  of  weakening  and  killing 
Persia,  and  impoverishing  Its  people. 
All  the  influential  men  in  the  coantiy 
are  In  English  pay — ^rather  a  heavy 
poll  npon  the  secret- service  money; 
every  Englishman  he  meets  is  taken 
for  **  one  of  those  agents  without  any 
official  character,  but  as  enterprising 
as  they  are  persevering,  whom  Eng- 
land sends  forth  whithersoever  she 
has  objects  to  gain  and  interests  to 
preserve.*'  We  feel  quite  grateful 
when  we  find  him,  however  rarely, 
departing  fiiom  his  usual  strain,  and 
bestowing  a  word  or  two  of  commend- 
ation on  one  of  our  countrymen — as 
in  the  case  of  Mr  Layard,  whom  he 
fell  in  with  during  his  rambles,  and  of 
whom  (although  far  from  acqnitting 
blm  of  nefarious  designs  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia)  he  speaks  as 
*^  the  ingenious  and  learned  interpre- 
ter of  the  antiquities  of  Asia."  At 
Persepolis,  too,  he  is  so  generous  as 
to  eulogise  the  man  who  ont-diplo- 
matlsed  Napoleon's  ambassador. 
**  Amongst  the  names,**  he  says, 
"that  travellers  have  not  feared  to 
engrave  upon  the  palace  of  Xerxes, 
very  few  are  those  of  celebrated  men. 
We  read,  however,  those  of  two  di- 
plomatists who  have  left  more  hou- 
oiurable  evidence  of  their  passage 
through  Persia  than  this  ringular  vIm 
inscribed  between  the  legs  or  on  the 
breast  of  the  colossus  of  PersepoHs. 
One  is  that  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  am- 
bassador to  Feth-Ali-Shah  in  1807, 
who  has  written  an  excellent  history 
of  the  country.    The  other  \b  that  of 
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the  charming  ttothifr^f  tie  Povlaii 
GH  Bla9,  of  Haegi  Baba-^Uwi^r^ 
who  to  his  literaiy  tadent  added  that 
of  an  observer  and  painter  ^  man^ 
ners.**  We  may  content  onrselves 
with  these  two  brief  paragraphs  of 
praise,  and  ransaek  the  volumes  ft 
vain  fbr  farther  laudation  of  Eoglisli* 
men.  In  doing  so  we  stumble  npen 
a  passage  exemplifying  the  amusing 
ingenuity  with  which  M.  Flandin 
everywhere  detects  the  mischievous 
hand  of  English  influence.  He  ia 
speaking  of  the  nareoUc  dmg  hcuchU^ 
extracted  fipom  hemp,  and  principally 
used  in  Egypt.  "  It  was  frnpoited 
into  Persia;  but  the  aeeidents  that 
occurred  fW>m  its  ose  determined 
the  Shah  to  prohibit  it  vnder  the 
severest  penalties— -amounting,  I  was 
assured,  to  sentence  of  death-^on  any 
who  brought  it  into  the  country. 
This  solicitude  of  the  king  of  Persia 
fbr  his  subjects  singnlariy  astonished 
me;  but  as  hasekis  is  a  dangeroos 
rival  to  opium,  I  asked  myself  if  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  recognise 
the  finger  of  England  in  this  veto. 
The  supposition  appeared  to  me  mueh 
more  natural  and  probable  than  the 
Shah's  capricious  tenderness  for  his 
people." 

In  the  course  of  his  protracted  p«r- 
egrinatwns  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  M.  Flandin  had  not  numerous 
encounters  with  persons  more  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  to  meet  than 
covert  English  emissaries,  trucnlent 
village  mayors,  refractory  custom- 
house officers,  and  Kauii  assassins. 
He  came  across  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters,  such  as  one  scarcely  ex- 
pects to  fall  in  with  out  of  the  Arabmn 
NightSy  although  to  experienced  wan- 
derers in  the  far  East  they  are  doubt- 
less fkmiliar  enough.  The  following 
is  a  striking  account  of  one  of  these 
meetings : — 

^*  My  researches  in  the  bypogea  of 
PersepoHs  were  interrupted  by  an 
incident  that  merits  narrating.  I 
perceived,  ascending  the  path^  two 
individuals  whose  costumes  appeared 
to  me  from  afar  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  Persians.  They  were  old  men,  of 
low  stature,  but  robust  and  quick- 
eyed.  Instead  of  the  pointed  cap  of 
lambskin,  their  heads  were  covered 
with  large  turbans,  whose  points 
hung  down    apoa  their  ahdnldurs. 
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Their  beards,  instead  of  being  care- 
fnlly  dyed  of  a  fine  black,  according  to 
FetBian  custom,  were  perfectly  white. 
They  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a 
tongoe  I  had  not  yet  heard  spoken  in 
those  regions;  then  they  addressed 
me  in  Persian.  In  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, they  told  me  they  were  mer- 
diants  from  Yezd,  whith^  they  were 
Tetomittg  after  »  long  jonmey  in  the 
Borth  of  Persia.  They  added  that, 
like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Yezd, 
they  were  Ghebers ;  and  that,  in  their 
qniUity  of  fire- worshippers,  like  Djem- 
shid,  the  great  king  who  had  bnilt  the 
palaces  of  Persepolis,  tiiey  had  been 
miwilUng  to  pass  near  diose  mins 
without  turning  aside  to  offer  up  a 
]^ous  prayer.  They  had  scarcely 
q)oken,  when  they  set  to  gathering 
small  wood  and  iry  plants,  formed  a 
sort  of  little  pile  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock  on  which  we  were,  and  lighted 
it,  mnrmuring  prayers  in  the  same 
bmgnage  I  had  heard  them  speak 
upon  their  arrival,  and  which  must 
have  been  Zend^  the  language  of  Zoro^ 
atkr  and  of  the  SSendavesta^  that 
whose  characters  were  engraven  on 
the  walls  of  Persepolis.  Whilst  the 
two  Ghebers  thus  prayed  before  th^ 
fire,  I  raised  my  eye  to  the  upper 
bas-relief  of  the  facade  of  the  funeral 
vault  before  which  we  were.  The 
scene  it  represented  was'exactly  simi- 
lar. This  worship  stlU  had,  after 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  votar- 
ies whose  faith  had  been  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of 
the  sectaries  of  Mahomet  and  of  All. 
Long  after  the  departure  of  the  two 
Ghebers,  the  little  pile  still  smoked, 
<aiid  its  light  smoke  ascended  towards 
heaven  in  a  thin  grey  column.  I  felt 
the  mflnenoe  of  a  reUgious  impression 
on  finding  myself  alone  beside  these 
ashes  which  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  two  prostrate  old  men ;  the 
vapour  of  the  sacrifice  slowly  rising 
above  the  wild  rocks  that  commanded 
the  nlent  plain,  covered  with  ruins, 
amidst  which  are  still  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  altars  of  fire.*' 
During  the  two  months  M.  Fian- 
d!n*8  little  party  passed  amongst  these 
interestmg  reniains  of  Persia*s  former 
grcMtness,  few  visitors  disturbed  their 
solitude.  Now  and  then  a  traveller 
deviated  from  his  road  to  take  a  cur- 
aory  hot  wondering  survey  of  the 


strange  bas-relief  of  TakhUi-Jemihid 
(the  throne  or  palace  of  Gremschid), 
and  wondered  even  more  to  find 
Franks  camped  amidst  the  ruins,  at 
great  inconvenience  and  some  risk. 
These  visitors  generally  explained  the 
presence  of  the  strangers  in  the  way 
most  flattering  to  their  national  pride. 
Doubtless  they  went  thither  because 
in  their  own  country  they  had  nothing 
so  great  and  magnificent  as  those 
monuments.  Some,  however,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  In  Per- 
sia and  other  parts  of  the  East,  the 
idea  prevails  that  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, particularly  those  bearing  in- 
scriptions, indicate  the  place  of  hidden 
treasures.  The  men  from  an  adjacent 
Tillage,  whom  Messrs  Flan  din  and 
Costs  employed  for  their  archieologi- 
etl  diggings,  were,  like  most  Persians, 
too  intelligent  not  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  excavations  which  brought  to 
light  fine  sculptures,  previously  idmost 
buried  in  the  earth ;  but  still  they 
could  not  believe  that  the  mere  love 
of  art  was  the  sole  stimulant  to  these 
researches ;  they  were  folly  persuaded 
that  they  had  to  do  with  treasure- 
seekers,  and  countenanced  a  report 
that  the  Franks  daily  found  gold  and 
jewels,  and  that  they  had  discovered 
a  vase  containing  sixteen  hattemoM^ 
or  fifty  pounds*  weight  of  gold  coin, 
part  of  which  they  had  sent  to  the 
Shah.  In  vain  did  M.  Flandin  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  these  notions,  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  finding  trea- 
sures without  the  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  did  all  the  digging.  It  was 
their  belief  that  he  made  them  dig 
just  to  the  depth  at  which  he  knew 
the  treasure  lay,  and  then  took  it  up 
in  the  night.  Koctumal  alarms  from 
marauders  were  the  consequence  of 
the  reports  thus  spread.  Two  sol- 
diers, sent  by  the  governor  of  Shiraz, 
stood  sentry  by  turns  the  night  through, 
masking  their  fire  with  a  barricade, 
lest  they  should  be  picked  off  from  afar 
by  its  light.  Another  ingenious  de- 
vice of  these  warriors  was  to  put  caps 
and  cloaks  on  stakes  planted  in  the 
ground  round  about  the  fire,  to  make 
the  robbers  think  the  guard  numerous. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  scarecrows.  Amongst 
other  odd  visits,  M.  Flandin  one  day, 
when  hard  at  work  amongst  the  ruins, 
impugning  Ker  Porter*8  accurai^  con- 
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eeniiDg  tlie  tails  of  fabulous  noosten, 
and  sketching  bas-relief  combats  be- 
tween old  Persian  divinities,  was  in- 
troded  npon  by  a  gentleman  in  a  tiger- 
skin  mantle  and  pointed  yellow  cap, 
his  arms  and  legs  naked,  a  large  talis- 
man banging  down  npon  his  bare 
breast,  and  a  cnp  of  Indian  not- shell 
suspended  by  a  brass  chain  from  his 
arm.  The  cnp  contained  some  small 
eoina,  and  a  little  honey,  which  he 
offered  to  M.  Flandia.  Under  pre- 
tence of  a  gift,  he  thus  asked  an  alms. 
This  cnrions-looking  stranger,  whose 
skin  was  bladcened  by  exposure  to 
the  snn,  and  whose  long  matted  hair 
lUl  down  npon  his  shoulders,  was  a 
derYlsh  or  fakir,  a  sample  of  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  in  Persia. 
These  dervishes  are  generally  de- 
bauched reprobates  and  robbere,  but 
are  looked  upon  by  the  pious  as  holy 
men,  for  whom  a  snug  place  is  spe- 
dally  reserved  amongst  the  houris 
of  Mahomet's  paradise.  The  vaga- 
bonds stroll  aboiit  the  country,  instal- 
ling themselves  wherever  they  please, 
and  remaining  as  long  as  they  list. 
Kone  dare  nfase  them  shelter ;  with 
their  cry  of  Fa,  Aiil  incessantly  re- 
peated, they  obtain  whatever  they 
desire.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
remedies  for  all  ills;  barren  women 
consult  them,  and  men  dread  them  on 
aceount  of  their  reputed  power  of  cast- 
ing spells.  *^  I  knew  one,"  says  M. 
Flandin,  '*who  was  called  dcnrish- 
Shah,  because  he  had  quartered  him- 
self upon  the  king.  He  never  quitted 
the  royal  residence,  but  followed  the 
8hah  wherever  he  went,  and  had  his 
tent  and  his  mule  or  horse  to  enable 
bim  to  do  sou  He  was  the  greatest 
possible  scamp ;  drunken,  a  gambler, 
a  debauchee,  be  combined  all  imagin- 
able vices  in  bis  own  person.  He  was 
nevertheless  esteemed  a  saint,  and 
some  day  perhaps  a  tomb  will  be 
raised  to  him,  bearing  the  name  of 
tatan,  in  token  of  profound  venera- 
tion." Their  vow  of  poverty  imposes 
no  privation  upon  these  gentry,  since 
they  get  everything  for  the  asking; 
and  sometimes  they  renounce  it,  to 
become  mirzas  or  khanM^  if  fortune 
favours  them  so  far.  Some  few  of 
them  really  are  austere  religious  fa- 
nsttcs,  who  pass  whole  days  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  live  apart  from  the 
world,  plunged  in  a  sort  of  stupid 


ecstasy,  which  the  Mussulmans  greatly 
admire.  In  connection  with  t£e  po- 
pular belief  that  they  possess  myste- 
rious cures  for  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  the  sting  of  scorpions,  M.  Flandin 
relates  a  curious  incident  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  at  Ispahan: 
**  The  Persian  servant  of  a  European 
had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  his 
master  wished  to  apply  ammonia, 
the  usual  remedy  in  such  cases,  bat 
the  man  refused,  and  ran  off  to  the 
baeaar.  When  he  returned,  he  said 
he  was  cured,  and  appeared  to  be  so. 
The  European,  rather  surprised  at  this 
almost  instantaneous  cure,  questioned 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  been  to  a 
dervish  who  enjoyed  great  reputation 
in  such  cases.  This  dervish,  he  said, 
after  examining  the  wound  and  utter- 
ing a  few  words,  had  several  times 
lightly  touched  it  with  a  little  iron 
blade.  Still  more  astonished  at  the 
remedy  than  at  the  cure,  the  European 
desired  to  see  the  instrument  by  which 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  efie<^ 
ed.  At  the  cost  of  a  small  pichkeck 
he  was  allowed  to  have  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  his  possession.  After  care- 
ful examination,  finding  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  mstrument,  he  made 
up  bis  mind  that  the  cure 'was  a  mere 
trick ;  that  the  derv:8h  was  an  iropos- 
t<v,  that  the  scorpion's  sting  had  not 
penetrated,  and  that  his  servant  had 
been  more  frightened  than  hurt.  He 
threw  the  blade  contemptuously  upon 
the  table,  when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  beheld  it  attach  itself  strongly  to  a 
knife.  The  quack's  instrument  was 
simply  a  magnet.  But  what  power 
had  the  loadstone's  attraction  over 
venom?  This  discovery  was  very 
odd;  incredulity  was  at  a  nonplus; 
and  yet  the  man  stung  by  the  scorpion 
was  cured,  and  he  who  had  cured  him 
was  in  great  renown  at  Ispahan  for 
the  treatment  of  that  sort  of  wound. 
I  relate  these  facts  without  comment; 
who  knows  if  science  will  not  one  day 
discover  something  as  yet  unknown  to 
it,  but  practised  by  the  Persians?  Have 
not  savages  remedies  composed  of  the 
juice  of  plants,  of  whose  existence  our 
European  science  is  ignorant?" 

In  Persia  there  is  a  legend  or  tra- 
dition for  everything,  and  some  of 
these  are  as  fanciful  as  they  are  ab- 
surd. When  at  Teheran,  M.  Flandin 
was  told  various  strange  stories  relat- 
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ing  to  the  loftj  peak  of  DemawoDd— 
that  gigantic  cone,  eternally  ice- 
crowned,  which  in  clear  weather  is 
yisible,  through  the  transparent  at- 
mosphere of  Persia,  a  hundred  leagues 
off,  in  the  citj  of  Ispahan.  One  of 
the  most  generally  believed  tales  re- 
lating to  the  mountain  is,  that  a  plant 
grows  upon  its.  slopes,  and  there  lUone, 
which  produces  gold.  The  origin  of 
this  story  is  to  be  traced  to  the  golden 
colour  assumed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
eheep  that  crop  the  herbage  of  the 
Demawend.  The  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained  by  a  colouring  pro- 
perty of  the  grass ;  but  the  Persians, 
constant  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  pre- 
fer to  behold  in  it  an  indication  of  the 
presence  of  gold.  Some  of  those  whose 
futh  is  strongest  ascend  the  mountain 
with  great  labour,  to  gather  this  grass, 
and  extract  its  precious  essence.  There 
are  no  instances  upon  record  of  for- 
tunes having  been  made  in  this  man- 
ner. A  more  poetical  tradition  is  that 
preserved  with  respect  to  a  moMtvaii 
pas  on  the  mountain  of  Pyrazan  in 
Pars,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  descending  the 
mountain,  and  soon  after  quitting  a 
little  caravanserai,  about  half  way 
down,  at  which  they  had  passed  the 
night,  Messrs  Fiandin  and  Coste  came 
to  what  is  called  the  Cotal-Doukhtar, 
or  the  young  girta  staircase,  A  stu- 
pendous mountain  of  rock,  flanked  by 
a  bottomless  abyss,  has  to  be  descend- 
ed by  a  narrow  track  which  zigzags 
down  its  almost  perpendicular  side. 
The  path  is  worn  smooth  and  slippery, 
'  there  is  no  foothold  for  the  horses  and 
mules,  and  few  caravans  accomplish 
the  dangerous  passage  without  loss  of 
baggaise,  and  often  of  beasts.  When 
ascending,  the  muleteers  push  and 
support  their  animals;  when  descend- 
ing, they  hold  them  back  by  the  tail. 
Not  unfrequently  they  are  compelled 
to  unload  them,  and  to  carry  their 
burthens  piecemeal  over  the  worst 
parts  of  the  path.  This  was  formerly 
less  dangerous ;  there  were  steps  cut 
in  the  rock;  crevices  were  filled  up 
with  stones.  A  parapet  diminished  at 
least  the  appearance  of  danger ;  but  of 
the  parapet  scarcely  a  vestige  remains, 
and  the  road  is  a  mere  goat- track. 
The  Persians  tell  of  a  young  princess 
who  once  dwelt  upon  the  summit  of 
Pyrazan,  and  whose  lover  daily  went 


to  visit  her.  He  arrived  so  panting 
and  exhausted,  that  she  bad  a  stmr- 
case  cut  in  the  rock  to  facilitate  his 
visits.  But  the  lovers  are  long  since 
dead,  and  their  stairs  are  broken  up 
and  degraded.  Again,  when  scaling 
some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  little  town  of  Hamadan,  supposed 
to  stand  npon  the  site  of  Ecbatana, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  the  guides 
pointed  out  to  the  travellers,  in  a  tone 
of  gi^at  veneration,  a  huge  stone  mass 
split  into  two.  Its  divi^on  had  been 
effected,  they  religioosly  believed  and 
confidently  affirmed,  by  a  single  blow 
of  the  scimitar  of  their  great  iman.  All. 
A  few  days  previously,  a  mark  upon 
a  rook,  having  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
horse-shoe,  had  been  shown  to  M. 
Fiandin  as  having  been  left  there  by 
the  hoof  of  Ali*s  horse.  A  more  mo* 
dem,  but  hardly  a  more  credible  mai'- 
vel,  is  pictorially  represented  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Rhey,  near 
Teheran.  Hard  by  an  abundant 
spring,  known  as  Ali*s  fountain,  and 
on  the  face  of  a  rock  chiselled  smooth 
for  the  purpose,  amidst  nests  of  eagles 
and  vultures,  a  bas-relief  represents 
Feth-Ali-Shah  on  horseback,  striking 
down  a  lion  by  a  single  thrust  of  bis 
lance.  An  old  man,  who  bad  belonged 
to  that  princess  court,  assured  M. 
Fiandin  be  had  been  eyewitness  of  the 
feat :  To  which  the  painter  appends 
the  remark,  that  the  Persians  love  the 
marvellous,  and  have  very  small  re- 
gard for  truth. 

On  his  entrance  into  Persia,  by  the 
northern  frontier,  M.  Fiandin  received 
practical  proof  of  Persian  dislike  to 
the  Russians.  Whilst  sketching  his 
first  halting- place,  he  was  assail^  by 
a  shower  of  stones  and  abuse,  with 
which  was  coupled  the  word  Moscot 
(Russian.)  The  notion  of  there  being 
other  Franks  than  the  Czar*s  subjects 
had  probably  never  entered  these 
people's  beads.  The  ambassador 
made  his  complaint,  and  the  stick, 
that  eternal  resource  in  Persia,  to 
which  high  and  low  are  alike  subject, 
was  applied  to  improve  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  M.  Flandin*s  as- 
sailants. The  loss  of  Georgia,  and 
their  defeats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes,  still  rankle  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Persians.  Their  antipathy  to  the 
Turks  is  equally  strong,  kept  up  partly 
by  the  recollection  of  former  wars 
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and  antagoiiisDit  and  partly  hf  aecta- 
riaa  differenoea  of  croed.    From  the 
latter  eanse  arises  a  bitter  hatred. 
^  Torkey,''  eaid  the  old  Moliah  then 
prime  minister  fA  the  Shah,  '*  irere  it 
twice  as  large,  vonld  be  but  a  small 
montbfdl  for  Pema."    Carried  away 
by  bis  foriona  seal,  the  old  fanatic  did 
not  perceive  that  he  talked  nonsense. 
Not  that  snch  ridicaloos  rhodomon- 
tade  is  uncommon  in  that  country, 
whose  inhabitants  are  the  very  Gas- 
eons  of  the  East,  with  the  difference, 
that  Gascons,  thoogh  they  may  talk 
big,  nanally  fight  well;  whereas  the 
PersianB,  dispirited  and  demoralised, 
and  having  small  inducement  to  fight 
in  defence  of  a  fallen  nationality,  and 
a  sovemment  alternately  barbarous 
ana  pusilUnimons,  are  not  likely  to 
display  much  greater   prowess  and 
mUitary  skili,  When  next  taken  into 
the  field,  than  they  did  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Russians.    Individually 
they  may  be  brave.      M. .  Flandin 
somewhere  affirms  that  they  are,  al- 
though BBch  is  hardly  the  opinion  that 
will  be  formed  from  many  other  pas- 
sages of  his  book ;  but  it  will  be  hard 
to  make  an  efilcient  Persian  army, 
under  the  present  system  by  which 
the  conntiy  is  governed,  with  officers 
who  are  either  boys,  or  enervated  by 
the  excesses  and  shameful  vices  to 
which  Persians  are  prone,  and  who 
look  upon  the  service  merely  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  their  more  than 
womanish  vanity,  by  wearing  fancy 
uniforms,  monster  epaulets,  and  dia- 
mond   decorations,    and   have  less 
knowledge  of  their  duty  than  a  Euro- 
pean corporal.    The  private  soldiers, 
upon  the  other  hand,  nave  nothing  to 
fight  for.    Taken,  for  the  most  part, 
by  force,  and  for  perpetual  service — 
unless  the  Shah  thinks  proper  to  re- 
lease them — receiving  a  little  grain 
for  sole  rations,  they  are  most  irregu- 
larly paid,  and  are  often  near  to  star- 
vation.    The  Shah  takes  from  his 
coffers  the  money  requisite  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldier,  and  gives  it 
to  hia  prime  minister,  from  whose 
hand  it  passes  through  so  many  others, 
that  the  twelve  tomauos  (about  six 
pounds),  which  each  man  is  entitled 
to  annually,  dwindle  to  t^t  or  six, 
before,  after  long  delay,  they  reach 
his  hands.    M.  Flandin  saw  a  regi- 
ment that  had  had  no  pay  for  two 
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years;   Sometimes  their  misery  drives 
the  poor  wretches  to  mutiny,  by  which 
they  perhaps  obtain  a  small  payment 
on  account ;  but  often  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  disband  them,  and  raise 
a  new  regiment.    Promotion  in  Persia 
is  obtained  neither  by  merit  nor  by 
military  knowledge,  but   solely   by 
birth,  caprice,  or  intrigue.     Princes 
and  khans,  whatever  their  age,  hav* 
log  never  served,  totally  ignorant  of 
military  matters,  obtain  the  most  im- 
portant posts,  and  are  intrusted  with 
commands  which  they    are  greatly 
puezled  how  to  exercise.   The  degree 
of  confidence  they  inspire  in  their  men 
may  be  imagined ;  and  the  fate  of  an 
army  thus  officered,  when  opposed  to 
European  troops,  or  even  to  the  more 
wariike  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  can 
hardly  be  doubtful.    M.  Flandin  gives 
some  diverting   but   rather  highly- 
coloured  sketches  of  the  siege  of  He- 
rat, and  of  Hadji  Mirza  Agassi's  ("the 
same  fanatical  prime  minister  who 
was  for  making  a  meal  of  Turkey) 
celebrated  cannon,  which  he  founded 
in  the  camp  itself,  and  for  which  he 
had  but  a  very  limited  number  of 
balls.    ^*  The  artillerymen's  practice 
was  so  bad  that  they  all  flew  over 
the  town,  Und  soldiers,  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  vizier's  balistic  skill, 
volunteered  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
fortress  to  seek  and  bring  home  the 
precions  projectiles.    It  may  be  ima- 
gined how  this  formidable  besieging 
artillery  diverted  General  Siroonitch, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  an  old  officer 
of  Napoleon.  He  derived  great  amuse- 
ment, it  appears,  from  the  Mollah- 
gunner   and  his  innovations:  these 
puerilities,  conceived  with  all  the  gra- 
vity of  an  Oriental,  helped  him  to  pass 
the  time  during  that  tedious  siege,  to 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  not 
'  only  an  army  of  soldiers,  but  another 
of  artisans  and  traders  of  all  kinds. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to 
found  a  colony  in  front  of  the  besieged 
place.    The  royal  camp  had  itself  the 
appearance  of  a  town.    It  comprised 
a  bazaar  and  workshops  of  all  kinds. 
The  Persian?,  lacking  confidence,  it 
would  seem,  either  in  their  strength 
or    in    their    strategic    knowledge, 
thought  the  siege  might  be  a  long 
one,  and  carried  foresight  so  far  as  to 
plough  and  sow  the  ground  aroaud 
their  camp.    Their  labour  was  not 
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*lo6t ;  in  dne  time  tlwy  gathered  totfte 
barrest'' 

Althoi^h  Freoch  sed  Sn^lieh  offi- 
«een  haTs  in  toni  instructed  the-Bhah^s 
^troops,  and,  for  a  time,  'with  some 
show  of  loocesfl,  the  faromMe  resnlts 
'they  temporarily  aebieved  melted 
away  after  their  depertare.  M.Fian* 
din  giTW  a  diemal  aeootmt  of  the 
state  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  time 
of  bis*  TesideDoe  in  the  conntry,  etting, 
as  a  specimen — and  probably  ratber 
afaTonrable  o«e-H3f  the  whole,  the 
aix  thoQsand  men  he  saw  encamped, 
nader  the  Shah's  immediate  command, 
OQtside'Ispahtti.  The  lines  of  white 
'tents  were  most  symmetrical;  the 
gnns  were  drawn  up  in  good  order, 
and  yigfiantiy  guarded  by  sentries 
with  bare  sabres;  the  horses  were 
I^Gketed  in  the  rear,  at  manners 
doTerly  and  cheaply  oonstractea  of 
day.  Bat  on  parade,  and  in  the  field, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  far  less  mar- 
*tial  and  imposing.  Ragged  mlibrms, 
dirty  belts,  wretdied  mnskets,  many 
of'tiiem  witirant  fihits,  some* without 
teeks,  soldiers  in  a  state  of  misery, 
and  iitecers  who^  knew  but  Jnst  enough 
-  to  BMdce  their  men  carry  and  present 
arms— endi  were  the  elements  of  the 
TCgiaNnterMged  i)eneaUi  thebriHiant 
bsaner  of  the  Lion  and  the  Bun.  If 
Russia,  as  seme  believe, 'has  designs, 
resolute,  although  not  yet  ripe,  on 
"British  India,  and  is  bent  on  discover- 
ing a  south-east  passage  to  our  yast 
Asiatic  possessions,  tsertainly  Persia's 
regular  troops  wcredd  be  no  serious 
obstacle  to  her  mar6h.  -Bhe  would 
have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  na- 
tural difficulties,  from  tiie  immense 
tracts  of  desert  her  armies  mnst  tra- 
Terse-^BOlitndes  #here  no  regetation 
or  water  are  found— frem  disease  and 
climate,  and  from  the  harassing  at- 
'tadn  of  Persia's  irregular  cayairy, 
Konrds,  Arabs,  Turcomans,  variously 
armed  and  equipped,  fighting  after 
the  manner  of  then*  diflerent  tribes, 


Parttihni-lliee  firing  and  flying,  liut 
faidiyidnally  brave,  skilful  with  their 
weapons,  and  generally  well-mounted. 
Tied  in  a  body  against  a  &ciplined 
Russian  fbroe,  they  would  probably 
be  scattered  to  the  winds ;  distributed 
along  its  line  of  march,  pressing  on  its 
rear,  totting  off  its  stragglers,  weary- 
ing it  by  night  alarms,  intercepting 
its  supplies,  they  would  form  a  heavy 
additfon  to  the  perils  and  dfficultieB 
it  mnst  inevitably  Inrave,  by  whatever 
Ttmte  it  might  attempt  to  reach  oilr 
Indian  frontier.  We  have  always 
considered  the  appreliensions  express- 
ed by  some  few  persons,  with  respect 
to  ]^ssian  views  on  India,  to  be,  if 
not  chimerical,  at  least  much  exagge- 
rated, and  entirely  premature.  Eng- 
land could  hardly  have  a  better  bar- 
rier iMtween  her  Eastern  possessions 
and  Russia^  ambition  than  countries 
^constituted  and  inhabited  asare  Inde- 
pendent Turkey  and  Afghanistan,  or 
than  Persia,  with  its  barren  silit  wastes 
and  f)requent  malaria.  Until  those 
countries  are  swallowed  up,  or  subju- 
gated by  the  encroaching  northern 
colossus,  there  is  little  chance,  we 
think,  of  Cossacks  on  our  Indian  fron- 
tier. If  Russia  had  Constantino(»le, 
the  case  would  be  different.  With 
the  Bla6k  Sea  all  her  own,  with  the 
great  naval  power  her  vastly  aug- 
mented trade  would  speedily  give 
her,  and  with  the  increased  weight 
she  would  acquire  in  Asia,  she  might 
one  day  attempt  a  move  eastwards. 
But  these  are  remote  speculations,  to 
be  realised,  if  ever,  only  in  a  very 
distant  future.  If  Russia  were  allow- 
ed to  get  the  Dardanelles,  which  itis 
pretty  evident  she  will  not  be,  liie 
would  soon  find  herself  in  a  position 
to  push  westwards  as  well  as  east- 
wards, and  would  be  more  likely  to 
trench  upon  Austrian  and  Prussian 
provinces  which  lie  at  her  door,  than 
to  traverse  half  Asia  in  quest  of  a  dis- 
tant foe  and  a  doubtful  victory. 
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dMV — ^it^8  just  me." 

'^It'8  just  yoo,  miacMflf  .and  mk- 
chkl«]iiaker  .w  ye  «re,"  msttered 
Jeu^,  in  answer  to  NeUy  Banton's 
aefisppeal ;  *'  and  what  are  yen  want- 
ing Imto?" 

3nt  Jeaay  eeoLd  sot  be  so  iniios- 
piUUe  .as  to  abnt  oat  mth  «  dosed 
doortbe  iq^pUoant  for  admission,  -espe- 
daily  as  a  n^id  April  sliower  was 
jostthen  flashing  not  of  the  morning 
akias.  KeUycsmeinbrestblflaB,  sbak^ 
log  some  bright  raindrops  off  lier 
divgy  shawl;  bat  neither  the  vain 
a|nn  her  cheeks,  nor  the  fresh  wind 
that  earned  it,  nor^vea  the  haste  of 
her  own  errand,  anffleed  to  bring  any 
eolonr  to  Nelly  Panton's 


^Tm  no  to  atay  a  minnte,"  «he 
aaid  breathlessly.  '^No  a  ewatun 
iBBas  I'm  here;  and  yoa've  no  to  bid 
■ostay,  bat  just  gie  me  yoor.advioe 
aad  iet  me^sln-^I  mann  be  hame  be- 
Um  my  mother  hens." 

^*  I  hanre  nae  will  .to  keep  ye ;  ye 
needam  be  feased,"  ratocted  Jenny. 
**  And  what's  yonr  pleasnie  now,  that 
jeoVe  got  so  early  ont  to  finm- 
aide?" 

'' Naae  of  the  ladies 'ill  be  stirring 
jet,"  said  Nelly,  looking  romd  can- 
tiensly.  ^'It  was  just  a  thing  I 
•wanted  to  ask  yon,  Jeany-^I  ken 
jien're  aye  a  gnid  fri^d." 

^* Sorrow!"  mnttered  Jenny  be- 
tween lier  teeth— bnt.the  end  of  the 
aeotenee  died  nway;  and  whether 
the  wcMtl  was  used  as  an  epithet,  or 
whether  it  was  ^^  Sorrow  take  yon  1 " 
Jenny's  &Yonrite  ban,  Nelly,  inno- 
cently confiding,  did  not  panse  to 
inqnira. 

^  For  I  heard  in  the  Brigend  that 
yon  had  been  kent  to  say  that  yon 
wooldaa  gang  a'  the  gate  to  London 
if  the  mistress  ga'e  yon  triple  yonr 
wage,"  said  Nelly,  ^'and  that  yon 
wnold  recommend  her  to  a  younger 
Jass.  My  auntie,  ikiarget  Panton, 
even  gaed  the  length  to  say  that  ye 
had  haen  heard  to  mention  my  name; 


bat  I  isonldiia  hav«  the  faae  to  ha* 
lleve  that,  though  mony  thanks  to  ye 
for  the  thought ;  and  I  Just  ran  ont 
whenever  I  rose  this  morning  to  say^ 
do  ye  think  I  might  pnt  in  jm  appll- 
oation,  Jenny,  aye  eonnting  on  y<Hi 
as  ngaid  friend?" 

*'  Wha  ever  gave  ye  warrant  to  b^ 
lieve  that  I  was  a  gold  friend?"  exr 
claimed  Jenny.  *'  My  patience !  yon 
ticking  upon  yon  to  offer  yonrael  for 
my  place.  Afy  place!  And  wha 
danred  io  say  I  wanted  to  leave  the 
mistfess?  Do  ye  think  wage,  or  triple 
wage,  counts  with  me?  Po  ye  Ihhik 
Pm  just  like  yoarsel,  yen  pitiifal  self^ 
seeking  creatiue?  Do  ye  think  ony 
flunrtol  would  ever  be  the  better  cf 
you  in  ony  strait,  frae  a  sair  finger  to 
a  Ismily  misfortune?  Ghie  way  wi' 
ye!  My  place,  my  oerty!  Would 
imething  serve  ye  fent  that  ?  " 

"  Ye  tsee  Pm  no  taking  weel  wi' 
hame,"  said  the  undismayed  Nelly. 
^^Afy  mother -and  me  canna  pat  up 
right,  and  me  bemg  see  lang  Away 
before,  she's  gotout  of  the  use  of  my 
■attentions,  and  canna  nndeistand 
them.  But  Pm  Tsal  attentive  f»r  «' 
that,  Jenny,  and  handy  in  mony  a 
thing  that  wonldna  be  espeded  frae 
the  like  of  you ;  and  1  could  wait 
on  Miss  Menie,  ye  ken,  being  mair 
like  her  un  years,  and  fleech  up  the 
mistress  grand.  I  ken  I  could — ^be- 
sides greeing  with  the  stranger  ser- 
vanto,  which  it's  no  to  he  expected 
•yon  would  do,  being  aye  need  .to  your 
mn  way.  But  for  any  part,  Pm  real 
quiet  and  inofFensive— folk  never  ken 
me  in  a  house ;  and  I  have  my  ain 
reasons  for  wanting  to  gang  to  Lon- 
don, baith  to  look  after  Johnnie,  and 
ither  concerns  of  my  ain — and  I  would 
aye  stand  your  friend  <oou8tant,  and 
be  thankful  to  you  for  recommending 
me — and  I'm  sure  afore  the  year  was 
done  the  mistress  would  be  tbankfol 
too  for  a  guid  lass— and  I  conld  re- 
commend you  to  a  real  fme  wee  cot- 
tage atween  Kirklands  and  the  Brig- 
end,  with  a  very  cheery  windowiook- 
ing  to  the  road,  thatwould  do  grand 


for  a  fltogjM  mfOaw^  i.'or  vgr  inultlMR:  ii|xiHli0»Ufirk'wUDkiihe^WiftX3ft9^^ 

woald  be  blithe  to  take  70a  in  fo^4l.  withnbccwMiat  V  tbiniga.*'.  TbB<bniadr| 

lodffvr,  ftod  tbtt^  'gM  mmpwj,  irben  iMke^  finjlverod  .npeii.  tbo-  t«Ue  {wJ^^ei^ 

Bhe^i  no  tknmk^^md  ^9mff  mn^-  hfv.  e^diled  bp»d  bad'aet  It.  ftown,) 


-"  •      .     t   .11  Sbo.  fe«iiie4i'tii  the  beaith,..An4  tb^. 

*^  Qflvg'.ont  of  tUft  hoitA6«!'  Mid:  |Mr  Hltle>  ooyper  fcattli  saog.  Qpo^^ 

Jenny;  witb  ^uei  £»«  HoMiiiglbo  thet  gimte-rmi^  poieer  Maaalted  tl^ 

dooririd0'«|»6ft in  herimndi aad} ett^  atijrt|od:<lSr&*H^e  veiy  cbaia  (leaked 

ting  down  her  jigbt.looib  npon  Ibc^.  awi  tirembled<.biii^iig.fit)m  t&e  old^^ 

flcnrof  hfff ovndomaiD^witk aiStomp  fiMbl9ne4  mpk  liic.bfick  in  the  abyaci 

ofabteintoisapremaey*  >M!r(k,aiulhar  <tf  itbe  Mmn^^^  1  Y^tj  oonapicaooi^ 

wovd^n^ang  <Hit(Of>tUB.dooi4  an^.le^  itLftbia tQtiito  of] the- neotal  «tiiioa* 

me.  aae  yene  h/ce  ^wt  i£  ye  <mcl  Bh#f9  becaoMiJefiiiy'e  bigb  aboalder* 

Gang  to  Londoti-^&eobiiiprtbieBder  Xl  aeen^d,  to  develppiandjaereata 

tresftt^waic  t^oa-Miea  AMuiel  .  My  with  e?#ry  .additiopal  fiil^,  and  4ba 

patiencei— and  yen^U  oa*  a  .decent  «of t  Ubnal  and  klow^y  ooapmeotator 

'#oman  tbranm  to  niel  :  Gang  oatoC  ooiild  not  haF«  4enied  thi^  momiog 

this  hoaae,  ye  ahadowJ  the 'eight  of  tbe  exlstenoeof  the  '*•  threw.*' 
yon^e  enough  to  tbraw  ony  mortal       And  not  without  audible  ezpres- 

temper.     Yoor  mother^  boneet  wO'*  aion,  over  and  above  tbe  bard-drawa 

man  i*-bat  I  oanna  foi^ve  her  Urn  breath  of  the  ^^  faff,"  was  Jenny'a 

bdng.  art  or  part  in  bringing  the  iike  indignation.    *^  My  placei  my  certy.l 

of  yon  to  this  worid*    Are  ye.  gaon  less  woaldna  aerye  ber  1  '* — ^*'  Hand&ec 

away  peaeeal4y'*-*or  ru  put  ye  oil  tbaneoold  be  epspeoled  Irae  tbe  like 

by  the  ehonthen  with  n^  aim  twa  of  me  T' — '^  Stand  my  friend  con^ 

hfloidsl"  atantl"-*-'*  Aootbooae'atween  £ad^ 

^^  £b,  aic  fttemperr^  aaid  Nielly  lande  a«d  the  Brigend  1"    A  snost  of 

PantoOf  ^rinatliiig'  from,  the  threeln  rage  pnactoatedand  oepacated  e?ery 

•U  aa  Jeinny  made  onet  rapid  step  eneoeeai^e  qootatiooi  tUli  fm  Jenny 

forwwr^  *  ^U'tt  sura  I •  fi»rgive  yoiii  eeoled  down  a.Iittie,  theice  camo  io 

Jennyvthottgh  I*jm  anre  an  weel,  that  ^er  relief  «  variety  of  extremely  comn 

if  the  rain  hadna  laid  al  the  stonfi  plimentaxy  titlesi  aU  yeiy  •  ek>qnent 

mony^a<<afcitnfaa^  nhnhen  the  daat  off  and  expreeaive^   eonyeymg  In   tb^ 

their  feet  for  a  testimony  againat  leaa  dearest  iangnage  Jenny'a  ppinion  of 

iiimsagethanyoa'rogi'enme;  batTm  the  ffood  qnaiitioB  iof  Kelly  Pantoii» 

tJhacMiliiDrmygttiddiafiositton^ri^  which   last,   l^.<* and* by»  boireTert 

thankliillhat  theiie'anae crook  in  ma»  softened  still  farther  lotQ,  the  milder 

nndlieayeyoit  to  yoor  ain  thoughts,  ehorns  of  ^-^a^bonnie  >aner*  .witli 


Jenny  Dmrward ;  it's  weel  kent  what  <which  Jenny's  wn^tb  >gra<jliudly  wore 

frlife  tfaa»twft  pair  ladies  lead  with  itself  away.  1. 

ye  through  a^ .  the  conntryside."  >   All  this  time  the  swsbine  Jay  silent 

I   The  kitohen  door  violently  shnt,  by  and  nabrekan  upon  the.  paved  pas- 

feed  fortune  drowned  for  Jenny  this  sage,  with  its  strip. of  mattiug,  and 

last  vindiotive  ntteranee,  and  Nelly  the  light  shone  quiet  in  Mrs  I«iiurie*s 

Pantoo,'  nnexcited,  drew  her  shawl  parloor.  The  petulant  ndn  had  ceased 

«gain  close  overher^bows,  and  went  to  img  npon  tbe.  panes,  though  some 

^thj  her  stealthy  steps  upon  her  way  largo  drops  bung  there  atill,  clingins 

*^  a  veritalile  shadow .  falling  dark  to  the  framework  of  tbe  window,  and 

4ni08s  ther  sunsbbier  and  without  ta  gradually  sbrinkmg  and  drying  up 

tS|^  of  brightness  in  hen,  within  or  before  the  light.    Ti»e  branches  with^ 

without,  to  throw  baek'  reflection,  or  out  made  a  sheen  through  the  air 

answep'teithie  annny  momiiag' light  ^Jmost  as  daaaling  as  If  every  tree 

iwbich  ^tebed  npottr  aU  tbo  glJateniAg  were  a  HighUnd  denoer  with  a  drawi^ 

■wayi<    •    ••  /  ,.<,.•>,.,  olajnosofe  in  his- right  band,  and  the 

But  (DO  swh  quietness  possessed  laroh  flung  its  ^pray  of  rain  upon 

the  eeol  ^ef  Jemy)  <tf  Bemside ;  over  Menie   I^aurle's    chamber    window, 

't1|^  freali'SSAdsd  Jibor^of .  hec.  bright  bidding  her  down  to  tbe  new  life  and 

iUtcheu'  her  shoft  vigorous  tf epa  >pa^  vibe  new  day  which-  brightened  aU  «th0 

.tered'likA:hnii^<  > Cnps*  and  JMiiwers  •  watching hitls.  • 
name  lingwg  d<fwn.  k^m  hwirhirnds      .A^dtUowcoDiesMaLauriest^adify 


laM'Ji 
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b^fefttid,  ted  tmoes  of »  «iiid  inttll^' 
iip«iid  dHermiDdd  in  ti^'fMeV'ABid^ 
now  io^beB  Mooie,  trltlf  at  ttalf  softg^ 
on  her  lip0)  atad  Alitlle  IHfblof  MlniMK' 
Meat  ud  oxpedtationlfe  hep^^,iftifi 
MoDilt  liift  lieard  aftw  off  tfaoMiOtfid  dI^ 
Jesnyls  ^oitemeal.  But  JenliT; '  too- 
dtfnntMM  to  iriYAde^tlM- dignity  of  the: 
breakfttt^tabfe,  sayd  noUiiiigr  'when 
4ie  Mmm  in  tHe  ket^6,  md  dom  not 
crren  atdd  to  htf  AiiF  tfco  Mnnd  of  her 
own,  and  Menie'Ilas^iitte  to*  groir 
eomposed  and  grave,  ahd  to  beai^ 
iHiSi  a  more  eeriouff  'OmOtion  Mrcr 
lamW^  dedsiott.  Hot  irtthoiit  m 
aigh  Mts  Laoffe  inttmates  it,  though 
her  dangbier  knomi  nothing  of  the 
one  reason  whltih  baaovenre^bed  all 
others.  Bat  the  roUng  mind  of  the 
boosebold,  having  decided,  loses  no 
time  in  Mcondary  hesitations.  **-  We 
will  try  to  let  Bamside  as  it  is, 
Menie,"  said  Mm  Lanrie,  looiting 
ronnd  upon  the  fanflfar  room.  *'  H 
we  can  get  a  oareftal  tenant,  it  win  be 
^kt  better  not  to  remove  the  feruilloie* 
Iff  we  make  It  known  at  once,  the 
bonaemay  belahen  l>efore  tbeterm^ 
and  I  will  wiffe  to  year  aunt  and  say 
that  we  accept  her  ofif^r.'  It  is  a  long 
Joomey  by  land,  and  expensive.  I 
think  we  will  go  to  Bdinbttiigh  first, 
Menie.  The  wealAier  is  settled,  snd 
«hoQld  be  fine  at  Wbltennday;  and 
then  to  London  l>y  sea.*' 

Mehie  did  net  tnist  herself  to  ex- 
press in  words  the  excitement  of  hope 
and  pleasBm -with  which  she  heard 
this  great  and  momentoas  change 
brought  down  into  a  matter  of  seber 
everyday  arrangement ;  bnt  it  was  not 
difficidt  to  nn&rstahd  and  translate 
tlie  varyhig  oeloar  on.ber  cheek,  and 
the  sudden  ^leam  of  her  sanny  eyea. 
As  H  happened,  however,  with  a  na^ 
fnral  caprice,  the  6ne  objection  which 
ber  mother^  win  conld  not  set  aside 
aaddenly  saggested  itself  to  Menle. 
She  looked  np  with  a  slight  alarm — 
**  Bat  Jenny,  mother  ?^  Menie  Laurie 
could  not  realise  the  possibility  of 
leaving  Jenny  behind. 

Mrs  Laurie's  hand  had  not  left  the 
bell.  Jenny,  at  the  door,  caught  the 
words  with  satisfaction.  But  Jenny 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  herself 
subject  to  any  influence  exercised  by 
the  ** youngest  of  the  bouse;'*  and 
'Jenny,  moreover,  had  come  prepared, 
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and'had  x»  time  to-  loee  ha  pfeUmi- 
nadei.  -  <  • 

< '^f 'Theresa  twa  or  tbrea^thinga  to  bo 
dene  ahMit  thd  house  heitea  onybody 
can  stir  out  of  this,**  said  Jenny  eoN 
[ihaticallyf  paushM  when  she<  bad  half 
dSAred  <hebieakAist*tablei  ^awani 
to)  ken,  niemvif  itVi  yonr  plonaiic,  what 
tidle  we^  «s  gaag  «way.**  - 
.  ^*  I  havejust  been  >thinkitt|^aboot 
thie  tenn,  Jenny,^*  said  berttiistrasst 
aoeepting  Jenay's  adhesion  quietly 
and  without  remark ;  **  if  we  can  get 
a  tenant  to  Bamside/' 

^  I  ihoagbt  yon  wmM  bo  waatinr 
a  teaaiit  to  Bnraside,'*  mntteDs) 
Jenny,  ^to'  make  ePrery  table  and 
chair  in  the  house  a  shame  to  be  aeenf 
and  the  place  no  fit  to  live  in  when 
we  come  back ;  but  it*s  nan^  o'  Jenny's 
business  if  the  things  maau  be  spoiled. 
I  have  had  a  woman  at  me  this  nuMm«> 
Ing  with  an  offer  to  gang  in  my 
place.  I*ve  nae  business  to  keep  -it 
oat  of'  yoor  knowledge,  so  you  may 
get  Nelly  Panton  yet,  if  it*s  yoor 
pleasure,  instead  of  me;  I'm  speak- 
ing to  your  mother,  Miss  Menie ;  the 
Iflre  of  yea  has  nae  oall  to  pdt  in  yanc 
word.  Am  I  to  tell  Nelly  yoh  would 
like  to  speak  to  her,  mem«MDr  what 
am  I  to  say?*' 

And  Jenny  agnln  planted  her  right 
foot  Araify  before  her,  again  expanded 
her  fanttcible  nostril,  and,  with  oevdc 
pervereity  and  delUnee,  atood-nnd 
waited  for  her  mistress'siaasweri  . 
'  **Awny  yon  go,  Jennys  and  pnt 
your  work  In  order,**  said  hira  Laurie; 
**  get  somebody  in  from  the  Brigend 
to  help  yon,  and  let  everything  bo 
ready  for  the  flitting^you  know  I 
don't  want  Nelly  Pantonp^^^o,  yon 
need  not  interrupt  mo^nor  anybody 
else.  We'll  all  go  to  London  together, 
and  we'll  aH  come  back  again  some 
time  if  we're  spared*  I  don't  know 
how  you  would  manage  without  «•, 
Jenny;  but  see,  there's  Menie  with 
open  eyes  wondering  what  we  shonld 
do  without  yov<"'  ' 

^  N«,  the  bairn  has  diseriminatien," 
said  Jenny  steadilr ;  ^  that^  just 
what  I  say  to  myscf.  Nae  doubt  it*8 
a  great  change  to  a  woman  at  my 
time  of  life,  but  I  just  say  wbat  could 
the  two  ladies  do,  matr  especially  a 
young  lassie  like  Mies  Menie,  and 
that's  enough  to  itcosfdla  aae  to  momr 
a  4hijig«    Weely  I'll  aee  the  wail 
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pBtteB'in  hvndft;  \mt  Ht  fcfu- Uke  my 
advice,  menif  yeUl  see  baith  mistreu^ 
and  maid  dfbre  ye  let  freod  fblk 
into  Bvnside^.  It^e^iio  ilka  hand  that* 
caakeep  up  a.  room.  like  tfaiB;  for  I 
kennmel  the  thiasaiTreia  nae  mmr 
like* what thejT are noi^  when Icaaw 
filvlS  than-  fir  wood's  UIdb  oak ;  and 
what's  the  matter  of  twa  or  three 
pevada,  bgr  the  month,  for  reatv  in 
oo>mpMriaon'with  raining  a  baUl' house 
of  fhniitiiBe? — ^thoagh,  to  be  snre  its 
nae  basiaees  of  mme ;  and  if  folk 
winna  take  gnid  oounsel  when  it's 
oftred,  nadbody  can  blame  Jenny." 

So  saying,  «mnny  went  briskly  to 
her  kitohen,  to  set  on  foot  immediate 


pnpvttioBs  fbr  the  removal,  leaving 
her  ^*  giM  ooansel"  ibr  Mm  Laniie^ 
consideratton*  Mrs  Laurie  ftmnd? 
little  time  to  deliberate.  She  faad^ 
few  distant  Mends,  and  no  great* 
range  of  correspondents- at  anytime^ 
and  another  pernsal  of  Miss  Anoie^ 
Lanrie^s  epistle  set  her-  down  to  ssof 
swer  it  with  a-piizzlsd.  ituie^  A  litttv 
amusement^  a  little  lopaitieDes^  a^ 
little  annoyance,  drew  together  the* 
incipient  carve  on  Mrs  Laartefa  browy. 
and  Jenny's  advice  got*  no  soeh  jna*>' 
ttce  at  her  hands  as  would  havesi^a» 
fied  Jemy,  and  was  summarily  cHs^ 
missed  when  its-  time  of  oonsideratloni 
came. 


OBAFTER  VIL 


^'JohnnieLithgowexistsnolonger." 
The  words  chawd  the  colour  from 
Menie-  Laarie's  cheek,  and  drew  a 
pitying  exclamation  Arom  her  lips. 
Alas,  for  Johnnie  Lithgow^s  mourn- 
ing mother!  But  Menie  read  on  and 
langbed,  and  was  consoled.  ^^  There 
is  no  such  person  known  abont  the 
office  of  the  great  paper;  but  Mr 
Lythgoe,  the  rising  critic,  the  leader 
of  popular  judgments,  and  writer  of 
popular  articles,  is  fast  growing  into 
mme  and  notice.  The  days  of  the 
oompositor  are  over,  and  I  fear  the 
anthor  must  be  a  little  troubled  about 
the  plebeian  family  who  once  rejoiced 
the  poor  young  printer's  heart.  Yet 
the  heart  remains  a  veiy  good  heart, 
my  dear  Menie — ^vain,  perhaps,  and  a 
Httle  fickle  and  wavering,  not  quite 
knowing  its  own  mind,  but  a  very 
simple  kindly  heart  in  the  main,  and 
snre  to  come  back  to  all  the  natural 
duties  and  loves.  I  give  you  fall  war- 
rant to  comfort  the  mother.  Johnnie 
has  been  aomeyrhAtfSied  and  lionised 
of  late,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  at  present 
exactly  what  our  sober  unexcitable 
friends  call  sUady.  His  head  is  turned 
with  the  unusual  attention  he  has 
been  receiving,  and  perhaps  a  little 
ailntary  humiliation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  him  down  again ;  but  I 
have  no  fear  of  him  in  the  end.  He 
is  very  clever,  writes  extremely  well, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  wise  and  sensi- 
ble of  men— in  print.  I  almost  wonder 
tiiat  I  have  not  mentioned  him  to  yon 
sooner,  for  he  and  I  hare  seen;  a  good 


deal  of  each  other  of  late;  and  Johnnie: 
is  a  very  good  follow,  I  assure  yon — 
not  without  natural  refinement,  andt 
yecy  fresh,  and  hearty,  and  geniid ; 
moreover,  a  rising  man,  as  the  ooni«> 
mon  slang  goes,  and  one*wtto  haa- 
made  a  wonderful  leap  in  a  very  short, 
time ;  so  we  mnst  pardon  him  in  his 
first  elation  if  he  seems  a  little  ne^- 
gent  of  his  friends." 

A  slight*  fiush  of  colour  ran  waver- 
ing  over  Menie's  cheek  as  *^  a  little 
salutary  humiliation  may  be  necea^ 
sary"  she  repeated  under  her  breath, 
and,  starting  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice,  look^  round  guiltily,  as  if  in 
terror  lest  she  had  been  overheard.. 
But  there  was  no  one  to  overfaeap*— 
no  one  but  her  own  heart,  which,  sud- 
denly startled  out  of  its  quiet,  loeka 
round  too  with  a  timid,   trouUed 

glance,  as  if  a  ghost  had  crossed  its 
ne  of  vision,  and  hears  these  words 
echoing  softly  among  all  the  treest 
Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  words^ 
but  Menie  feels  as  if,  in  whispering 
them,  she  had  betrayed  some*  secreT 
of  her  betrothed,  and  wit^  an- uneasy 
step  and  clouded  face  she  turns  away. 
Why  ? — or  what  has  Randall  done 
to  call  this  shadow  up  on  Menie 
Laurie's  way?  But  Menie  Lanrie 
neither  could  or  would  tell,  and  only 
i^ls  a  oloud  of  vague  vexation  and 
nnexplainable  displeasure  rise  slowly 
up  upon  her  heart. 

Yet  it  is  no  very  long  time  tfll  Mrs 
Lanrie  hears  the  news,  unshadowed 
t»y  any  dissatiafaotion,  and  very  soon- 


after  MmIb  is  npuJlBg  aleag  the 
Kirtlandg  sMd  ratlored  to  all  her. 
Oi«al  doodlfiaBiiees,  though  It  happens 
■omehow,  that,  after  a  secoad  bold 
I^imge  atitin  tbejstilliMfie.of  her  own 
ZDom^  which  reddened  MoDie's  obeek 
a^ia  with  involnntary  anger,,  abe 
akips  this  objectianabla  paragn^  in 
Baodall^a  letter^  and,  aikuig.  herself 
half  aodiblj,  what  Johnnie  liitbgow 
la  to  her,  solaoes  herseif  out  of  her 
nnMHineaa  by  Bandall's  exaltation 
OTor  her  own  laat.  letter. .  For  Ean- 
dall  la  meet  heartily  and  oordlally 
njoiced  to  think,  of  having  Ms  b^ 
trothed  so  near  hinh— there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that* 

And.  here  upm  the  hillside  path^ 
almost  like  one  of  those  same  delicate 
beechcn  bes^s  which  wave  over  ita 
summit,  Jolj  Home  comes  flattering 
down  before  the  wind«-faer  soft  nuf 
eertain  feet  searoely  teaching  tiie 
gronndf  as  yea  can  think — her  brown 
dress  WAvingr-hec  aility  hair  bslraj- 
ing.  itself  as  nsoal,  astray  upon  her 
shoaldera*  Down  comes  July,  not 
without  a  stumble  now  and  then, 
over  bonlder  or  bramble,,  but  look- 
ing verf  much  as  if  she  floated  on 
the  aweet  atmosphere  which  streams 
down  fresh  and  full  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  the  dastie  spring  air 
oould  bear  her  well  enough  upon  its 
snnnj  current  for  all  the  weight  she 
has*  Very  sinqile  are  the  girlish  salu^ 
tationa  exohanged.when  the  frirada 
aeet^  ^'  Eh,  Menie,  where  are  jon 
going?"  and  *^  Is  that  jou^  July? 
yon.can.come  with  me." 

And  now  the  road  has  two  shadows 
npon  it  instead  of  one,  and  a  murmur 
of  low-toued.  voices  running  like  a 
hidden  tinkle  of  water  along  the 
hedgerow's  side.  '*  Johnnie  Lithgow ! 
eta,  Tm  glad  he's  turned  clever,?'  said 
liiUe  July ;  ^'  he  used  to  come  up 
the  hill  at  nights  when  nobody  ever 
played  with  me;  and  I.think,  Menie— 
you'll  no  be  angry  ?>-he  had  more 
patience  than  Randall,  for  I  mind 
Mm  once  carxying.  me,  when  I.  was 
just  a  little  thing,  all  the  way  round 
the  wood  to  the  Seating  Stane,  to  see 
the  sunset,  and  minding  what  I  said 
too,  thoogh  I  was  so  wee.  I'm  glad, 
Menie — ^I'm>sare  I'm  veiy  glad  ;  but 
Baodall,  being  clever  himMlf,  might 
faure  told  ua  about  Johnnie  Lithgow 
faafora;? 


*^  Yoanever  can  think  that  Johnnie 
lithcow  is  as  clever  as  Randall,"  said 
Menie,  indignantly.  ^^  That!s  noi 
what  I  mean  either.  HandaH's  not 
dever,  Jnly.  You  need  not  look  a* 
strange  at  me.  Clever!  Jenn/a 
clever ;  I'm  clever  myself  at.  seme 
things ;  bat  Randall— 1  oall  Randall 
a  genius^  July." 

And  Menie  raised  loftily^  the  fkee 
which  was  now  glowingwith  a  flush 
of  affectionate  pride.  With  a  little 
awe  July  assented ;  but  July  still  in 
her  inmost  heart  asserted  Randall  to 
be  clever,  and  rather  avoided  a  die* 
cussion  of  this  perplexing  word  genius^ 
which  July  did  not  feel  herself  quite 
competent  to  define  or  understand. 

And  now  the  road  beghis-  to  slope 
upwards,,  the  hedgerow  breaks  and 
opens  upon  braes  of  dose  grass,  maric- 
6d.bere  and  there  by  bars  and  streaks 
of  brown,  like  stationary  diadows, 
and  rich  with  little  nests  of  low^ 
growing  heather  and  hillside  flowers^ 
An  amphitheatre  of  low  bills  opens 
now  from  the  snmmit  of.  this  one, 
which  the  road  mounts.  Bare  un* 
wooded  slopes,  falling  away  at  their 
base  into  cultivated  fields,  and  rising 
upward  in  stretches  of  dose-cropped 
pasture  land;  soft  luxurious  grass, 
sweet  with  its  thyme  and  heather, 
with  small  eyes  of  flowers  piercing  up 
from  m&der  its  dose^ woven  blades — 
soft  as  snmmer  coudi  need  be,  and 
dastic  as  ever  repelled  the  feet  of  pass* 
Ing  herdsman ;  but  looking  somewhat 
bare  in  its  piebald  livery,  as  it  breaks 
upon  the  bright  spring  sky  above. 

And  the  road  dives  down — down 
into  the  hollows  of  the  drcle,  where 
gleams  a  winding  bum,  and  rises  a 
village,  ita  roofs  of  tile  and  thatch 
basking  serenely  in  the  sun.  A  little 
churohi  holding  up  a  little  open  belfry 
against  ^e  hillside,  as  if  entreating 
to  be  lifted  higher,  stands  at  the  en- 
tranoB  of  the  village ;  and  you  can 
already  see  the  little  span -broad 
bridges  that  cross  the  bum,  and  the 
signboards  which  hang  above  the  doors 
of  the  cottage  shops  in  the  main  street. 
Here,  too,  keeping  the  road  almost 
like  an  offidal  of  equal  aathority,  the 
smithy  glows  with  its  flery  eye  npon 
the  kirk ;  for  the  kirk,  you  will  per- 
cdve,  is  almost  a  new  one,  and  has 
little  pretensions  to  the  hereditary 
ifiverence  of  its  small  dependency, 


Btanding  there  fw^^  loid  j^ione^.^Hb-s  4p)ifffa)tt|iftR<^ft4imgkt«Mf  ftpMUMM 

out  ft  8lfiig16  grave  to  kjgep  watch  upon^  o|  t^e:  ^^fnf^mwlkm  aMT,  aifltaisUflii 

whereas  the  «ni!(fd)r*9  aatiaae  roof  i$  ^Jut/a  9h^gQFn«  Ai^^  acavoely  «ilk 

heav3r  with  llcfaenar;  and  plonghs  and  yi^^.kyytA^chuiktiipnnf  brigjbt Umi 

harrows,  tedpleDdent  it  primitive  req  and  :[jv)^e,fi«  U  is^  wlH^^h  gMb  ift  tte 

add  blue,  ootrnde  tbemselve3  a  llule  wn^  g4^r^^^{  ,;bat  the  dttae  Mp 

way  beyoiK^  ^ts  door,  wiUi  the  aatia-  wjSjIobi  nmM  Mr  seoojid  wnlowhM 

ihction  of  conscious  wealth.  ,.  Qn4o0(¥<i^.i^MCiC(9ii/re8hMhMgh  eave^ 

And  here  is  a  cottage  toxQing  ita.  wo«P«  ^ith  Jipeat^irf^aiaiovt  ttaoigfaft- 

back  npotr  the  bun)>  and  modestlx  Qoma)bhu^.  i  too  lOlewlT' defined  about 

aefting  down  iti' white  doorstep,  npoUt  4e  orQvi^  |Mi4.«heflk0.    A  litilo  per* 

the  rude  cause w^iy :  the  door  is  open^.  pie;Litj^dds;j^t<ilOWtQ:the<€areiipon: 


and  some  one  sits  at  work,  by  the  fire-. 
Bid^  within ;  bat  in  a  comer  stands  a 
sack  of  mea),  and  a  little  hnmble 
connter  interposes  sideways  between 
the  fire  and  the  th|reshold«  Some 
hnmble  goods  lie  on  the  window- 
Bhebres,  and  the  counter  itself  has  a 


the. widow's X»oft St  f^pr  npe«.h6roo«i- 
t^.  Atai^da  a  square  woodea  boocv 
atoooglj  ioo(4e4  ^iwd  aealed,  over- 
which,  with. much  bewildermeot,  tha 
gpod  wQiman  ponders* .  Very  truot  it 
is  directed  to  Mrs  lAtbgoWf^Kirklauda, 
a^  KirklaBds4(B0wa  nO'Mrs  Litbgow 


small  miscellany — dim  glasses,  full  of  bat  herself;  but  with  a  knife  Se  her 

**  sweeties  ;**  dimmer  still  with  balls  hand  to  cut  the  cord,  •«nd  a  Ulbdt 

of  cotton,  blue  and  white,  with  stiffly  bcokea  hiMumer  b#sl4e  her  oor  the 

twisted  sticks  of  sampler  worsted,  ana.  counter,  with  which  ehe  propoees  to 

red  and  yellow  stalks  of  barley-sugar,  '*  prise  '*  open  the  aeenrely  naiM  lid, 

scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  the  widow- still  bangs  marrdUngoriFer 


thread.  Altogether  the  counter,  with 
its  dangling  scalea,  the  half-filled 
shelves  that  break  the  light  from  the 
window,  and  the  fbw  drawees  behind, 
fit  out  the  village  shop  where  Mrs 
Lithgow  does  a  little  daily  business, 


the  address,  and  Ihebvoad  red offioe-' 
seat-  and  •WQBdew  Quoe*agaiH  who  it 
can  be  ijh^t  sends  this.nqrBteiy'to'htev 
*'  I*ve  heard  of  folk  g^teiog'  what* 
lQokit.|ik^r»  grajidiiMreeenlifnud  it 
turning  oot  naetbiog  but  a  wiap  o*-- 


•enough  to  keep  herself,  atone  and  wi- .  straw,  or  a  weight  of  staneei'^said  the 


dowed,  in  daily  bread. 

For  Kelly  Pap  ton,  sitting  behind  at 
the  fire,  is  a  mantua-maker,  and  main- 
iains  herself.  By  good  fortune,  this 
maintenance  is  very  cheaply  accom- 
plished ;  and  Nelly's  *'  drap  panitch'* 
and  cup  of  tea  are  by  much  the  small- 
est burden  which  her  society  entails 
upon  her  mother.  Decent  lass  as 
iNelly  is,  ahe  has  come  through  no 
small  number  of  vicissitudes,  and, 
swayed  between  household  serrice 
and  this  same  disconsolate  mantna- 
making  of  hers,  like  the  discontented 
pendulomr-not  to  speak  of  two  or 
three  occasions  past,  when  Nelly  has 
been  just  on  the  eve  of  being  married, 
a  consummation  which  even  the  de 


perplexed  MiB  UthgoW)  as  her  young  - 
visitors  saluted  her  ;  ^'  but  this  •  in 
neither  to  en*  very  heavy  nor  vety' 
licht ;  and  itia  no  direeted  in  a  bMMfr 
of  write  tbaL  ape  might  have  kenned,, 
but  un  mnckle  printied  letters  like  It 
book ;  and  I'm  sum  I  canon  divine^ 
if  I  was  thinking  on  Wbody  I  ever 
kent  a'  mf  dajn,.  whn  oonid  send  anoh 
a  thing  to  lae*" 

^*  But  if  yon  open  the  box  yen*il  < 
see,"  cried  July  Home.  ''  Eh  11  wish 
you  would  ^)en'  it  the  time  we*ns  hens ; 
for  I  thiAk  I  ken  it's  from  Johnnie^ 
and  Menle  Laurie  has  grand  news  of 
Johnnie  in  her  letter.  I  was  as  i^ad 
as  if  it  was  me..  He's  tamed  elever, 
Mrs  Lithgow ;  he'e  growing  to  be  a 


vout  desire  of  Mrs  Lithgow  has  ;uett.  great  man  like,  pur  Randall.    £h  I 
yet  succeeded  in  bringing  peacefully    Menle,  what  ails  her?  '* 


to  pass  — for  NeUy  and  her  clovers, 
as  Mrs  Lithgow  laments  pathetically. 
"  can  never  gree  lang  enough,"  and 
some  kind  fairy  always  interposes  in 


Something  ailed  her  that  July  did 
not  koowti-rriir  trembling  thrill  of  ap- 
prehensive jajv  an  intense  realisation 
for  the^mpment  of  all  her  terrors  end 


time  to  prevent  ^uy  young  man  of  sorrows,  suddenly  Insphed,  and  flood-* 
Kirklands  from  accomi^liAhing.to  him-  ed  over  with  the  light  of  a  new  hope. 
Be^  such  a  fate.  . . ,   The  colour  Hed  from  Mra  Lithgow^ 

MrajLithg9w';jdressM$c^celyle«a.j  veiijrUpei  the  iittle  broken  hammer  • 


3\fc  ^fknteb^.V^PAi*  U^^ 
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6iit  Hrf^er^'XhH  offered  assistance  of 
Ndly,  who'iiow  crossed  her  handa 
dbcbtiTel/  on  het  apron,  and.  stood, 
tfrtuons  and  reafgned*  lookipg  on. 
Little  July,  renr  eager  and  canous,; 
And  dfenfe,'  obn^neMgi'lrcilr  httitfk  cbald  bot  restrain  her  restless  fingers,^ 
li  InsiiMi**;  tooK  dni  h^'  Hotter,'  6ttt  belped  to  loose  tbe  knots  invo- 
amlroadbnitelyso^tetteklofitasiraB'  Inntarily  yflih  a  zealons  aid,  which 
SDitable  fbt  tl)«  riiotileFs  ieaf.  Th^  th6  widow  did  not  refase ;  and  Meniot 
nofeiier  iorgofi  ulUbobt  fh<^  n^tfteHonr  not  ^tiite  sure,  that  It  was  right  to  la- 
bozj  e^an  tKonghIt  iMiiied  ^  ffkely  tmde  npon  the  mother's  joj,  bnt  very 
99W  to  eome  Mtfi' JblnMde. '  (^e  sat  certain  ^hat  she  wonld  greatly  like  to' 
d«wii  abfto^ly  on' tfase* Wooden  diair'  see  what  Johnnie  LUhgow  sent  home* 
baMid  thb  eoiinC«t<t  Mke'lifted  np  her^  lingered,  with  shyer  and  less  visible 
dm^ed  a|iron,  'and  t^r^ased  It  with  ctinoslty^  between  the  counter  and  the 
both  hands  intiy  ihe  ec^nters  of  bef   door. 

Bnt  Mrs  Lithgow^s  hands,  trem- 


egrea.  «'MV  piitr  laddief!  my^  pnir 
laddie  |'*...^eii  eoMd  alniost  have  fan- 
cied it  Was  soma  mlsfbrtni^  to  John- 
nie which  canaed  tfafe  swelling  of  his 
nother^a  heart. 

**  Amd  Mb  4b  atnotog  grand  folk, 
and  tmlng*  a  mnekle  man  bimsel,^* 
aald  Mm  Litbgow  softly,  alter  a  con- 
aidenhiepanaej  ''Was  that  what  the 
latter  aaidT^was  that  what  the  folk 
tailed  ■itftwttifd  h^s  mf  aoift  for  a*  that 
— ^ohnnfe  ^IMigoW,  my  aln  little 
yMtif  bainl.'«i 

*''I  tbiah,  mother,'  ye  taay  jnst  as 
wee!  letme  dpfeta  the  box/*  Mdd  Nelly, 
oooiog  fonrard  with  heir  noiseless 


bllDg  with  anxiety,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  great  joy,  and  the  little  thin 
fingers  of  July,  never  very  nervons 
at  any  time,  made  but  slow  progress 
in  their  work;  and  poor  July  even 
achieved  a  scratch  here  and  there, 
from  refractory  nails  before  it  was 
concladed.  When  the  lid  had  been 
falrlv  lifted  off,  a  solemn  pause  en- 
sned.  No  letter  appeared ;  out  a  bril- 
liant gown-piece  of  printed  cotton  lay 
uppermost,  the  cover  and  wrapper  of 
various  grandeurs  below.  Mrs  Lith- 
gow  pulled  out  these  hidden  glories 
hnrfiedly,  laying  them  aside  with  only 


atep.    ^*  WeMl  ken  by  what^  in*t  if  a  passing  glance ;  a  pieces  of  silk,  t^o 


he^s  keeping  Chonght  bf  ns;  though 
rm  sure  it*8  no  mnekle  like  as  If  he 
waa,  keeping  folk  anxioos  so  lang, 
and  bhn  prospering.  1*11  jnst  open 
the  box.  I  wodldna  be  ane  to  hang 
at  hia  tails  if  Jdbnnie  l^nght  shame 
of  Ma  poof  fHenda*;  bnt  still  a  consi- 
derate  lad  would  itfind  that  there^s 
mony  a  little  thing  might  be  nsefbl  at 
Kirldanda.     m  open  the  box  and 


Tbe  Bother  rose  to  thmat  her  away 
angrily.  '*  is  it  what  he  sends  Pm 
heeding  about,  think  ye?'*  she  ex- 
dained,  whh  mfomentary  passion. 
'*  I'm  his  mother;  Vm  seeking  nae- 
thing  bat  hie  aln  welfare  and  well- 
doing. Waa't  aifts  I  wanted,  or  pro- 
fit by  my  son  ?  But  ane  needna  speak 
io  yoo.** 

*'  Eh  1  bnt  there's  maybe  a  letter,** 
said  July  Home,  with  a  little  natural 
artifice.  ''  Mrs  Lithgow,  I  wduld 
open  H  and  see.*' 

And  If  rs  Litbgow,  with  this  hope, 
cat  the  eoids  tfgeroasly,  though  with 
a  taembUngband^fejeoting)  not  with- 


gnind  by  far  for  anybody  within  a. 
mile  of  Kirklands ;  ribbons  which  even 
Menie  Laurie  beheld  with  a  flutter  of 
admiration ;  and  a  host  of  other  arti- 
cles of  feminine  adornment^  so  indis- 
putably put  together  by  masculine 
hands  that  the  more  indlnerent  spec- 
tators were  tempted  to  laughter  at. 
last.    But  Mrs  Lithgow  had  no  leisure 
to  laugh — no  time  to  admire  the  some- 
what coarse  shawl  which  she  could 
wear,  nor  the  gay  gowns  which  she 
could  not.    Down  to  the  very  depths, 
and,  conclusion  of  all,  to  the  white 
paper  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  box ; 
but  not  a  scrap  of  written  paper  bade 
his  mother  receive  all   these   fVom 
Johnnie.    The  gift  came  unaccompa-  \ 
nied  by  a  single  word  to  identify  the 
giver.    Mrs  Litheow  sat  down  again 
in  her  chair,  subdued  and  siteiit,  and  . 
Menie  had  discernment  enough  to  see 
tbe  bitter  tears  of  disappointed  hope  , 
that  gathered  hi  the  mother^s  eyes ; , 
but  she  said  notbtng,  either  of  com- 
ment or  complaint,  till  the  sfow  busf- 
ness-llke    examinlitxoh  with  which 


m 

Nellj  bagaa  to.  tntn  ow.  theia  tno^^ 
njmoiis  gifts^  sUrtlad  into  snddftB 
proYOcaiioa  mad  angor  tikBtaugtmmm^ 
which,  bnt  for  pride  and  jmUhm  vbk 
gard  that  no  oiiaahoBld.hav8  a  woid 
to  aav  against  her  bod,  would  Ma^ 
have  foond  another  cbanneL 

'*  £h  1  Mrs  Lithgow,  isa't  it  bea^ 
nie  ? ''  cried  simple  little  Jolj^  Homes 
as  she  smoothed  down  with  her  hand 
the  glistening  folds  of  silk.  MisLith*- 
gow  had  laid  violent  handa  apoii.it,. 
to  throat  it  back  into  the  box  oat  of 
Kellj^s  waj ;  but  aa  July-  spoke,  her 
own  womanish  interest  was  roused, 
and  now,  when  the  first  shock  had. 
passed,  the  tears  in  the  widow's  eyes 
grew  less  salt  and  bitter ;  she  looksd 
at  the.beantifhl  fabric  glistening  in  the 
light— she  looked  at  the  little  pile  of 
bright  ribbons — ^at  the  warm  comfort-* 
able  shawl,  and  her  heart  retnmed  to 
its  first  flash  of  thankfolneas  and  con;- 
tent 

**  It's  far  owre  grand. for  the  like  of 
me,**  she  said  at  last ;  "  it  would  be 
mair  becoming  some  of  yon  young 
ladies :  but  a  yonng  lad's  no  to  be 
expected  to  ken  about  such  things; 
and  he's  bought  it  for  the  finest  he 
covld  get,  and  i^>ent  a.  look  of  siller 
on*t,  to  pleasure  his  mother.  I'm  no 
surprised  mysel^it's  just  like  his  kind 
heart ;  but  there's  few  folk  fit  to  judge 
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Bijr  Jotauue  V  be  w«8  neirer  m^^^Hi* 
caUants  a'  luedaya.." 

Bat  BtiU  Ilia  Lithpyw  omdd.Mt 
hmof  JMJ^  stow  iMttBK-ol^tet.pwi^ 
nsal,.  and.  aooament  oa  bar  new  trea- 
SBies.  She  pot  tbona^np,  one  bj.oM, 
restosed  them  to  the  box,  aad-carried 
it.  away  to  her  own  room  in  her  ovm. 
arms,  to  be.  priTately  wept,  and  »• 
joieed.over  thereu 

**  Bandall  never  sent  home  any- 
thing,  like  yon^"  said  July  softly  ta 
herself,  aa  they  retained,  to  Bamaida^ 
^^  andRaadail  was  clever  before  John*- 
nie  Lithgow.  I  wonder,  be  neier  haA 
the  thought." 

'^  Bandallknows better,"  said  Me^ 
nie.  ^'  When  Bandall  sends  thin|^ 
he  sends  becoming  things ;  it's  o^y> 
^u,  July,  that  have  not'the  tfaonghtr 
if  Johnnie  Lithgow  had  been  wise,  he* 
woold  not  have  sent  such  presents  to 
Kirklands." 

But  just  then  a  line  of  a  oertain 
favourite  song  crossed  Meoie'aminA 
against  her  will — *^  Wisdom's  sae 
caald ;"  and  July  looked  dowa  upoa 
her  own  printed  frock,  and  thought  a. 
silken  gown,  like  Johnnie  Lithgow'a 
present,  might  be  a  very  beoming 
thing.  At  sevenieeiH-evea  at  twenty 
—one  appredates-  a  piece  of  kindly 
folly  fully  better,  than  an  act  of  wia* 
dom. 


GBAfTBR  Vm. 


But  Menie  Laurie  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  even  simple  little  Jniy 
should  make  comparison  so  firequent 
between  Bandall,  her  own  hero,  and 
the  altogether  new  and  sadden  eieva- 
tioo  of  Johnnie  Lithgow.  Johnnie 
Lithgow  might  be  very  clever,  might 
be  a  newspaper  conductor,  and  a 
rising  man  ;  bnt  Bandall — Bsndail, 
in  spite  of  the  little  chlUness  of  that 
assumed  superiority  which  could  think 
humiliation  necessary  to  bring  his 
youthful  countryman  down — ^ia  spite 
of  Menie's  conscionsness  that  there 
lacked  something  of  the  frank  and 
generous  tone  with  which  one  high 
spirit  should  acknowledge  the  exceU 
lence  of  anotber^Bandall  wae  still 
the  ideal  genius,  the  something  so  far 
above  ^*  clever,"  that  Menie  felt  him 
iDsalted  by  praise  so  mean  as  this  word 
implied. 


There  was  little  time  for  specolatioa 
on  the  subject,  yet  many  a  mood  of 
Menie's  was  tinged  by  its  passing- 
^leam,  for  Menie  sometimes  thought 
her  betrothed  unappreciated,  and  waa 
lofty  and  scornful,  and  disposed  in  hia 
behalf  to  defy  all  the  world.  Seme- 
times  impatient  of  the.  estlmatiea^ 
which,  great  though  it  was,  was  not 
great  enough,  Menie  felt  not  without 
a  consoling  solf-satisfaction  that  she 
alone  did  Bandall  perfect  justice. 
Johnnie  Lithgow  1 — what  though  ha 
did  write  articles  1  Menie  was  very 
glad  to  believe,  condescendingly,  that 
he  might  be  clever,  bat  he  never  ooald 
be  Bandall  Home. 

^'  You'll  hae  beerd  the  news,"  said 
Miss  Janet,  sitting  very  upright  in 
one  of  the  Bnmside  ea^p-chairs,  with 
her  haoda  crossed  oa  her  knee ;  *^  tbegp 
ssiy  that  yoa  and  our  Rtndaili  Miaa 
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Iffsttlfty  my  dflST)  wen  tlfer  flnt,  Be^ 
tw«eD  yoQ,  to  cairyword  of it'to fait 
iMther,  and  her  lireskiDg'  faer  heart 
about  her  boil  But  Mre  Litbgow'ft 
gotten  ft  letter  fronr  Johnnie  noo,  a' 
aliont'  how  grand  be  i»— and  I  hear 
be^8  payfaig  a  haUl  gninea  hr  the  wedc 
fat  hia  twa  rooniB,  and  seeing*  a'  tite 
^eat  foXk  in  the  land-^o  to  say  that 
be^a  writing  now  the  paper  her  anoe 
printed,  and  is  great  friends  with  onr 
Bluidj.  Randy  waa  aye  awfa'  parti- 
cular of  hia  company.  I  waa*  saying 
myael  It  was  the  best  sign  I  heard  of 
Jolumio  Litfagow  that  &ndall  Home 
was  taking  hhnby  the  band ;  Vm  no 
meaning  pride,  Mrs  Lanrie.  I'm  enie 
I  ken  so  weel  it's  a*  his  ain  doings  and 
the  tea  aators  his  Maker  gayo  him, 
that  I  aye  say  weNre  nae  right  to  be 
proud ;  bat  it  wonld  be  sinning  foiks* 
mercies  no  to  ken-^and  L  never  saw  a 
lad  like  Bandall  Home  a'  my  days." 

Menie  said  nothingin  this  presence. 
Shy  at  idl  times  to  speak  of  Randall 
—before  heroini  mother  and  his  amit 
it  was  8'  tiling  impossibley  bat  she 
g^oed  np  faartilywitfa  glowing  eyes« 
and  a  flosb'Of  sndden  colour,  to  meet 
Miss  Janet's  look.  Miss  Janet's  face 
was  full  of  affectionate  pride  and  ten<- 
demesa,  butthe  good*  simple  features 
bad  always  a  little  clOnd  of  humility 
and  depreeation  hovering  oyer  them. 
Miss  Janet  knew  herself  liable  to  at- 
tack on  manjT  points,  knew  herself 
▼ery  homely,  and  not  at  all  worthy  of 
the  hononr  of  being  Randall's  aunt, 
and  had  been  snubbed  and  put  down 
a  great  many  times  in  the  course  of  her 
Mndly  life — so  Miss  Janet  was  wont 
to  deliver  her  modest  sentiments  with 
a  little  mr  of  haif-tnrabled  propitiatory 
fear. 

Mre  Lanrie  made  little  response. 
She  waa  busy  with  her  work  at  tbe 
moment^  and,  not  withontlittle  angles 
of  temper  for  her  own  share,  did  not 
always  quite  Join  in  this  devout  ad- 
miration of  Randall'  Home.  Menie, 
**  thinking  shame,"  said  nothing 
iithei\  andf  in  the  momentary  silence 
which  ensued,  Miss  Janet's  heart  rose 
irith  a  flutter  of  apprehension;  she 
Ihared  she  had  said  something  amiss 
— too  much  or  too  little ;  and  Miss 
Janef  s  cheeks  grew  red  under  the 
abaahed  eyea  which  she  bent  so 
anzionaly  over  the  well-known  pat- 
ton  of  Mrs  Laurie'S'oarpet; 


^Ym  feared  yonVetiifaAing-it's  a** 
vain  glory  that  gum  me  speak,"  satdi 
Miaa  Janet,  tracing  the  outline  with 
her  large  foot ;  ^^  and  it's  very  true 
that  ane  deceives  aoeVsel  in  a  thing 
like  tfaia ;  but  it's  no  jost  beeanse  he*s 
our  Randall,  Mrs  Laurie-;  and  it's  no 
that  I'm  gmdgnrgat  Johnnie  Litbgow 
for  being  dever — but  I  oanna  thinlD 
he's  like  nry  aiir bairn." 

^  A  merry  little  widte-headed  fellow^ 
with-a  wisp  of  ouris^"  said  Mrs  Laurie,, 
good-humouredly— ^*  No,  he's  not  like- 
RandaU,  Miaa  jBaet--I  think  I'll 
anawer  for  that  as  well  as  yon ;  bat 
we'll  see  them  both,  very  likely,  when 
we  get  to  London.  Strange  things 
happen  in  this  world,"  continued« 
Menie*s  mother,  drawing  herself  np 
with  a  little  conscious  pride  and  pique, 
which  the  accompanying  smile  showed 
herownfaalfamusementwith.  ^'There^a 
young  Walter  Wellwood  of  Elrkland 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  duU 
country  gentleman,  though  be  comesc 
of  a  clever  family,  and  has  bad  every 
advantage;  and  here  ia  a  boy  ont 
of  Kirklands  parish-school  taking  up 
literature  and  learning  at  his  own 
hand!" 

Miss  Janet  was  slightly  disturbed, 
and  looked  uneasy.  Randall  too  had; 
begun  his  career  in  the  parish  schoel' 
of  Kirklands :  there-  waa  a  suspicion 
in  this  speech  of  something  derogatory 
to  him. 

^^  But  the  maister  in  Kirklands  la 
very  clever,  Mrs  Laurie,"  said  Miss- 
Janet  anxiously;  ^^be  makes  grand- 
scholars.  When  our  Randall  gaed  tor 
the  grammar-school  in  Dumfries,  the 
gentlemen  a'  made  a  wonder  of  him  ; 
and  for  a'  his  natural  parts,  he  could  na 
have  gotten  on  so  fast  without  a  gind 
teacher ;  and  it's  no  every  man  coti&f 
maister  Randy.  I  mind  at  tbe  time 
the  gentlemen  conldna  say  enough  to 
commend  the  Dominie.  I'll  warrant 
they  a'  think  weel  of  him  still  on  ac- 
count of  bis  guid  success,  and  tbe 
like  of  him  deserves  to  get  credit  with 
his  laddies.  I'm  sure  Johnnie  Lith- 
gow,  having  had  nae  other  instmo-* 
tion,  should  be  very  grateful  to  the^ 
muster." 

**  The  malsterwill  be  very  proud  of 
him,"  said  Menie ;  *^  though  they  say 
in  Kirklands  tbat  ever  so  many  mini^ 
Bters  have  been  brought  up  in  the* 
achooL     But   never  mind  Johnnie^ 
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'*!  think  John  will  never  lookout  how  to  make  two  sides  of  anything 

of  the  end  window  mair,"  said  Miss''  alfiLe.     And  Menie  knew  her  tunes 


Janet.  **  I  can  see  he*s  shifting  his 
chair  already — him  that  used  to  Be  so] 
fond  of  the  view ;  and  Vm  sare  Fll  be 
very  drearv  mysel,  thinking  there*s 
naebodvIkeninBumside;  but  what 
if  you  mnnalike  London,  Mrs  Laurie  ?' 
It's  very  grand,  I  believe,  and  you've 
lived  in  great  towns  before,  and  ken 
the  ways  of  the  world  better  than 
the  like  of  me ;  but  after  a  country 
lifb,  I  would  think  ane  would  weary  of 
the  toun ;  and  If  you  do,  will  you  come 
hame?" 

Mrs  Laurie  shook  her  head.  "I 
was  very  well  content  in  Bumside,'* 
she  said.  '*  With  my  own  will  I  never 
would  have  left  it,  Miss  Janet ;  but  I 
go  for  good  reasons,  and  not  for  plea- 
sure ;  and  my  reasons  will  last,  whether 
I  weary  or  no.  There*s  Menie  must 
get  masters,  you  know,  and  learn  to  be 
accomplished— or  Miss  Annie  Laurie 
will  put  her  to  shame.** 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  she  could  learn, 
fbr  my  part,"  said  Miss  Janet  affec- 
tionately, **uor  how  she  could  wecl 
be  better  or  bonnier,  for  a*body  can 
see  the  genty  lady -breeding  Miss 
Meniere  got;  and  there's  naebody 
atween  this  and  the  hills  needs  to  be 
telt  of  the  kind  heart  and  the  pleasant 
tongue,  and  the  face  that  every  crea- 
ture's blithe  to  see ;  and  Pm  sure  I 
never  heard  a  voice  like  her  for  singing ; 
and  a'  the  grand  tunes  she  can  play, 
and  draw  landscapes,  and  workony 
kind  of  bonnie  thing  you  like  to  men- 


tion.   Didna  you  draw  a  likeness  of    your  hame  heart." 


were  anything,  but  |frand,  her  land- 
scapes not  at  m  Remarkable  fbr  truth 
-^yet  Menie  wa^  by  no  means  dis- 
tredsedb;^^^  Janet^s  simple-hearted 
praise. 

The  e^eutng  Wi<s  B|tent  in  much  talk 
of  the  dcip^rture.  July  Home  had 
followed  her'aunt,  tad  sat  in  reveren- 
tial silehce  Itstenltig  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  making  a  nnndred  little  con- 
fidentiar  communications  of  her  own 
opinion  to  Menie,  which  Menie  ha:d 
some  trouble  in  reporting  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  It  was  nine  o'clock  of  the 
moonlight  April  night  when  the  far- 
mer of  Croithill  came  to  escort  his 
*^  womankind**  home.  The  clear  si- 
lent radiance  darkened  the  distant 
hnis,  even  while  it  lent  a  silver  out-' 
line  to  their  wakefhl  guardian  range^ 
and  Menie  came  in  a  little  saddened 
fh)m  the  gate,  where  the  father  of  her 
betrothed  had  grasped  her  hand  so 
dosely  in  his  good-night.  ''Ko  mony 
mair  good-nights  now,"  said  John 
Home.  ^^  I'll  no  get  up  my  heart  the 
mom,  though  it  is  the  first  day  of 
summer.  Yovl  should  have  slipped  up 
the  hill  the  night  to  gather  the  dew 
in  the  morning,  May ;  but  Fll  learn  to 
think  the  May  mornings  darker  than 
they  used  to  be,  when  your  ain  month- 
takes  my  bonnie  lassie  from  Bumside. 
Weel,  weeL  ane*s  loss  is  anoth^a 
gain ;  but  I  grudge  you  to  London 
smoke,  and  London  crowds.  You 
must  mind.  May,  my  woman,  and  keep 


•Jenny,  Miss  Menie,  my  dear  ?  And 
Pm  sure  yon  view  you  took  from  the 
tap  ot  our  hill  is  just  the  very  place 
it8el->as  natural  as  can  be ;  and,  for 
my  part,  Mrs  Laurie,  I  dinna  ken 
what  mortal  could  desire  for  her  mair." 
Mrs  Laurie  smiled ;  but  the  mother 
was  not  displeased,  though  she  did 
iihink  it  possible  still  to  add  to  Menie's 
acquirements,  !f  not  to  her  excellence ; 
and  Menie  herself  went  off  laughing 
and  blushing,  fully  resolved  in  her  own 
mind  to  d^my  forthwith  that  like^ 
ness  'wherein  poor  Jenny's  "high 
fihouther"  figured  Kith  an  emphasis 
Add  distihctness  exti^emely  annoying 


Your  home  heart,  Meni^— y out  heftH 
of  simple  trust  and  untried  quiet.  I^ 
it  a  good  wish,  think  you,  kind  bnd 
loving  though  the  wisher  be  ?  But 
Menie  looks  up  at  the  sky,  with  some- 
thing trembling  faintly  in  her  mind, 
like  the  quiver  of  thte  charmed  ait 
under  the  flood  of  light—and  has  note 
ot  unknown  voices,  faces,  visions, 
coming  in  upon  the  calm  of  her  fdr 
youth,  unknown,  unfeared ;  and  so 
she  tunis  to  the  home  lights  again, 
with  BOthfog  but  the  sweet  thrill  of 
innocent  expectation  to  rouse  her, 
secure  in  the  peace  and  tranquil  se- 
renity of  thib  home  heart  or  hers,' 
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her  eyes  at  last;  Anq  opt.  of.,i7iaaj^  a. 
obndisb  fit  of  team  ajul  ,8Q^m&  sad-?, 
denlj  beoomeB  silent  like  a  child,  and,. 
8ttiuluigQi\,tl)e  n>a4,)Qpk«i  TirjstfaUy 
after  thens  witli  ber  lips  apar1>.  and  hoc 
breast  now  and  tibjon^trembUnj;  witti 
the  swell  of  her  lialf-aal^sldea  grief, 
Tt^e  gentle  May  wmd  has  taken  put 
of  Its  braid  Jofy^s  brown  silky  hair, 
and  toys  wUh  It  upon  July -s  neck  with 
a  half  derisive  sympathy,  as  a  big. 
brother  plavs  with  the  transitoiy  sor- 
row of  a  child.  Bat  the  faint  coloor 
has  fled  from  July^s  cheek,  except  just 
on  this  one  dashed  spot  where  it  has 
been  resting  on  her  hand ;  and  with 
a  wistfal  longing,  her  young  innocent 
eyes  travel  idong  the  vacant  road»  No 
one  is  there  to  catch  this  lingering 
look ;  and  even  the  f^-otf  sound,  whica. 
she  bends  forward  to  hear,  has  died 
away  in .  the  distanQe*,  Another  sob 
comes  tremblipg  up— another  faint 
swell  of  ber  breast,  and  quiver  bf  her 
Up—jand  July  turns  sadly  away  into, 
the  forsaken  housei  to  which  such  a 
sudden  air  of  emptiness  and  desola- 
tion has  c9me;'andf  sitting  down  on 
the  carpet  by  tne  wiudowf  once  more 
bends  down  her, face  into ber bands,, 
and  cries  i^  Jher  hearths  content. 

These. is  no  change  in  the.  parlour 
of  Buroslde"7iiQt  a  little  tjable,  not  a 
sin^^e  chair  has  been  mtived  out  of  its 
place  1  yet  it  is  strange  t^  see  the  for- 
loni  deserted  look  which  everything 
bail  already  lesr^ed  to  wear.  Mrs 
Laurie^s  chair. gapes  with  its  open 
emptj  arms-7-Menie*s  stool  turns 
dreanly  towards  .the  wall  — and  the 
centre  tabl/^  stands  out  chill  and  pro^ 
minent,.cleai^ed  of  all  kindly  litter,  idle, 
and  presumptuous,  the  principal  ob- 
ject In  the  rpom,  no  lopf  er  submitting 
to  be  drawn  about  here  and  there,  to 
be  covered  or  uneovered  for  any-, 
body's  pleasure^  And,  seated  cipsei 
into  the  wiodbfif  which  command^  the 
ibad,  very  silejit  andnprigbti  .shjEi^le^ 
and  bonneted,,  sits  J^i^  J^et.fi^ome^ 
who,  perchance^  ^mce  sheoidtHer  re- 
bnk,e^  nor  .cpojfortS;  poo;;  btt^j^  wetQP,-. 


log  July^  may  possibly  be   crying 
too. 

And  Jenny^s  busy  feet  waken  no 
bome-Ilke  echoes  noiy  in  the  bright 
kitoben,  where  no  scrutiny,  however 
keen,  could  find  speck  or  spot  to  dis.- 
credit  Jenny.  Instead  of  the  usual 
genlns  of  the  place,  a  **  strange  woman*' 
rests  with  some  apparent  fatigue  upon 
the  chair  by  the  wall  which  flanks 
Jenny^s  oaken  table,  and,  wiping  her 
forehead  as  she  takes  off  her  bonnet, 
eyes  at  a  respectful  distance  the  fire, 
which  is  just  now  making  a  valorous 
attempt  to  keep  up  some  heartiness 
and  spirit  in  the  bereaved  domain 
which  misses  Jenny.  The  strange 
bonnet,  with  its  gay  ribbons,  makes  a 
dull  reflection  in  the  dark  polish  of 
the  oak,  but  the  warm  moist  hand  of 
its  owner  leaves  sucb  a  mark  as  no 
one  ever  saw  there  during  the  reign 
of  Jennv;  and  Jenny  would  know 
all  her  forebodings  of  destruction  to 
tbe  furniture  in  a  fair  wav  for  accom- 
plishment, could  she  see  now  the  new 
tenant's  maid,  sent  forward  before  her 
mistress  to  take  possession,  spends 
her  first  hour  in  Bumside. 

But  Jenny,  far  off  and  unwitting, 
full  of  a  child's  simplicity  of  wonder, 
and  admiration — yet  sometimes  re- 
membering, with  her  natural  impa-. 
tience,  that  this  delight  and  interest 
does  not  quite  become  her  dignity — 
travels  away — to  Dumfries — to  Edin- 
burgh—to the  new  world,  of  which 
she  knows  as  little  as  any  child.  And 
Menle  Laurie,  full  of  vigorous  youth- 
ful spirits,  and  natural  excitement,  for- 
gets, in  half  an  hour,  the  heaviness  of 
the  leave-taking,  and  manages,  witb. 
many  a  laugh  and  wreathed  smile,  to 
yen  much  wonder  and  curiosity  of  her 
ow^i  under  the  unveilable  e^iuberance 
of  Jenny^s*  Mrs  Laurie  herself 
douded  and  oareworn  though  she 
looks,  and  dreary  as  are  her  backward 
glances  to  the  familiar  hills  of  her  owi^ 
country,  clears  into^  amusement  by-, 
and-'by ;  and.  tjie  fresh  Mayday  has 
done  its  work. upom.'. them  all,.an4 
brightened  jhe.|UUepa^j;y  ii^^).uaiver.-! 
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.  jMl  gmlto  lid  cih><Tfti1iMfl»  betoe  the 
Joaraey  draws  tawandB  Ub  end,  Asd 
weariness  oome&ia  toresiore  tke  quiet, 
if  not  to  restore  the  tears  and  sadness, 
with  which  they  took  their  leave  of 
home. 

<'  And  this  is  the  main  street,  Til 
warmnt,"  said  .Jenny,  as  Menie  led 
her  on  the  following  morning  over  the 
bright  pavement  of  Friaces  Street ; 
^*  and  I  wonld  jnst  like  to  ken,  Miss 
Menie,  what  a'  thae  folks  doing  oait- 
by  at  this  time  of  the  day  ?  Business  ? 
havers  I  Tm  no  that  great  a  bttm 
that  I  dmna  ken  the  odds  between  a 
decent  woman  .gann  an  errand,  and 
Idle  folk  wandering  aboat  the  street 
Eh  1  bat  they  are  even-down  tempta- 
tions thae  windows !  The  like  of  that 
now  for  a  grand  gown  togang  toparties ! 
And  I  reckon  ye'll  be  seeing  big  foJk 
yonder-away—^and  the  Englishers  are 
ftwfn'  hands  for  grand  olaes.  I  diaaa 
think  yeVe  ony^iagnoo  ye  cooid  see 
great  compai^  in,  bat  that  bloe  thing 
yon  got  a  twelvemonth  siaee,  and 
twa-three  bits  of  mnslin.  £h  I  Miss 
Menie,  bairn,  jast  yon  look  at  that!" 

And  Menie  pansed,  well  pleased  to 
look,  and  admired,  if  not  so  londly, 
At  least  with  admiration  qnite  as 
gennine  as  Jenny^s  own.  Bat  as  thegr 
passed  on,  Jenny's  captivated  eyes 
found  every  shop  more  glorious  than 
the  other,  and  Jenny's  eager  hands 
had  fished  oat  of  the  narrow  litUe 
baaket  she  carried,  a  long  narrow  parse 
of  chamois  leather,  in  which  lay  safe 
a  little  bundle  of  one-pound  notes, 
prisoned  in  the  extreme  oofners  at 
either  end.  Jenny's  fingers  .grew 
nervous <as  they  fumbled  at  the  strait 
endosare  wherein  her  humble  fxeaanre 
was  abnost  too  secnre,  and  Jeni^y 
was  tremulously  anxious  to  aseertain 
which  of  all  these  splendours  Menie 
liked  best,  a  sublime  purpose  dawning 
upon  her  own  mind  the  while.  Andnow 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  Jenny 
np  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
and  fix  her  wandering  thoughts  upon 
the  scene  below.  It  is  very  fine,  Jenny 
fancies ;  but  after  all,  Jenny,  who  has 
been  on  terms  of  daily  intimacy  with 
Oriffel,  sees  nothing  startling  about 
Arthur's  Seat — ^which  is  only,  like  its 
southland  brother,  "  a  muckle  hill'- — 
whereas  not  even  the  High  Street  of 
Dumfries  holds  auy  faintest  shadow- 
ing of  the  glory  of  these  Princes  Street 


shops;  and  Jeai^'sniiad>Jaiabaotiad 
in  fiaborate.  ealcatotions,;aad  her,  iif 
move.iii.the  deep  abstractianof  mea- 
tal  arithmetic,  whUe  still  her  fingen 
pinch  the  straitened  comers  of  the 
^ohamois- leather  purse. 

'^I'll  can  find  the  house  grand 
Biysel.  I  ken  the^street,  and  J  ken 
the  stair,  asweelae  if.I^had  lived  in^ 
a'  my  days,"  aaje  .Jenny  eagerly. 
*'  Touts,  baimi  jcaanaye  let  folk  abee? 
I  weald  like  to  hearwlia  would  fash 
their  .heads  with  Jeany— i«nd  I  saw  a 
tbiag  I  liked  grand  in  aae  of  thaa 
maekle  shops.  Just  yon  gang  yoor 
ways  heme  to  year  mamma,  Miss 
Menie;  there'«  oiae  ters  of  me." 

^^  But,  Jeni^,  I'll  go  with  you  and 
help  yon  to  bay,"  said  Menie.  "I 
wonld  like  to.seeiato  that  .great  shop 
myself." 

'Te'll  see't  another  time,"  said 
Jenny,  coaxiagly.  "  Jost  yoa  gang 
yoar  ain  gate,  likeafood  bain,  and 
let  Jenny  ;gang  hers  anee  in  her  life, 
ni  let  yon  see  wtiat  it  is  mSux  I've 
bought  it — but  I'm  gann  my  laae 
the  new.  ^Now,  Miss  Mmufiv  I'm 
just  as  positiire.as  you.  Myrpatienoe! 
— as  if  fo]tk.coaldna  bettm^ed  to  waie 
their  ain  ^aiUer  —  and  the  mistress 
waitmg  on  yon,  and  <me  kens  the 
house  better  .than  you  I  New  you'U 
just  hcA^good  baisn,  and  Pil  take  my 
ain  time,  and  be  in  in  half  an  hear." 

Thus  dismissed,  Menie  had  no  r^ 
soorce  bat  to  betake  herself  with  some 
laugMng  wonder  to  the  lodging  where 
Mrs  Laarie  jested  <after  .the  Jeumey 
of  yesterday  ;  while  Jenny,  looking 
jealously  behind  her  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  not  observed,  letnmed 
to  along  and  loving  contemplation  of 
the  brilliant  silk  .gown  which  had 
.oanght  her  fancy  first 

*^  I  never  bought  her  onything  a' 
her  days,  if  it  wasna  anoe  that  bit 
wee  coral. necklace,  that  she  wore 
when  she  was  a  little  balm — and  she 
aye  has  it  m  her  drawer  yet,  for  puir 
anld  Jenny's  sake,"  mused  Jenny  at 
the  shop  window,  *^  aiibd  I'm  no  like 
to  need  muckle  siller  myael,  ualees 
there's  some  sair  downcome  at  hand. 
I  wonldna  say  but  I'll  be  feared  at 
the  price,  wi'  a'  this  grand  shop  to 
keep  up — ^but  I  think  I  never  saw  ony« 
thing  sae  bonnie,  and  I'll  jost^t  up  a 
stout  Jbeart,  and  gang  in  and  try." 

But  many  difficulties   beset   this 


JgfiL]                            ne  ^9!Met'Hw0it-'4^fai  IT.  ^ 

daring  eoteipiifle  <tf 9envf^i.    Tint,  ^ectaalso'ifleir as^exray's shaip  sense 

IbeimipofldlHiitf  of  faaving  feroogfit  to  of  hearing  iiras  concerned.     Menie 

hK   the   one   tnagniioNit   gown  of  Laurie  put  her  own  arms  withm  the 

gowBO— then  «  fafiiting  'Of  horror  at  projected  arm  of  the  "fonower  of  the 

the  priee — ^tiien  a  sodden  bewilder-  iamilj,  and  drew  her  awi^  to  her 

ment  and  wavering,  consequent  npon  mother's  room.  Liice  a  cnlpiit,  funtly 

ifae  eight  of  a  hundred  others  as  glori-  resisting,  Jenny  went. 

ona  as  the  Irst.    While  Jenny  nnised  '**  IHn  snre  if  I  had  kent  yewoold 


pOBdeied  with  conred  brow  and  have  been  as  pleased/'  said  Jenny, 

^oaed  lips,  two  or  three  yery  fine  when  she  had  in  some  degree  recover- 

gentlemen, looking  on  with  nnrestrain-  ed  herself, ''  ye  might  have  gotten  ane 

-ed  mmnBement,  swofce  her  ont  of  her  long  ago ;  bnt  ye'll  mind  Jenny  when 

deUberationa,  and  ont  of  her  first  awe  yon  pot  it  on,  and  Tm  snre  it's  my 

ef  ibemsehes,  into  a  very  distinct  and  heart's  wish  baith  it  and  yt>n  may  be 


pfaatic   faff  of   resentment,    and  lang  to  the  fore,  when  Jenny's  gane 

Jenny's  decision  was  made  at  last  and  forgotten  onto' mind.    'Deed  ay, 

aomewfaat  abraptly,  in  the  midst  of  it  is  veir  bonnie.    I  kenti  was  a  gey 

a  amotliered  explosion  of  laughter,  gnid  Indge  mvsel,  and  it  was  the  first 

which  sent  her  hasty  ehort  steps  pat-  ane  I  lighted  on,  afore  we  had  been 

tcring  ont  of  the  shop,  in  intense  ont  of  the  honse  ten  minntes — it's  been 

'wrath.    Bnt  in  spite  of  Jenny's  ex-  rinning  in  my  head  ever  since  then.^' 

paaded  noetrih,  aDdscareelyrestram-  *^  Bnt,  Jenny,  it  mnst  have  been 

able  Titnperation,  Jenny  oanied  off  Tery  expensive,"  said  Mrs  Laurie, 

triampbantly,  hi  her  arms,  the  gown  quickly. 

of  gowns ;  and  Jenny's  indignathm  **  I  warrant  it  was  nae  cheaper 

-4id  not  loflBen  the  swell  of  admiring  than  they  could  help,"  said  Jenny. 

']iride  with  whidi  she  contemplated,  "  Eh  I  mem,  the  manners  of  them — 

proasod  to  her  bosom  tenderfy,  ^e  and  a'  dressed  out  like  gentlemen, 

'Vfhite  paper  parcel  wherein  her  gift  too.     I  thought  the  first  ane  that 

laif  hid.  came  to  me  was  a  placed  minister,  at 

^*  Ye'll  lot  me  ken  how  yon  like  the  very  least ;  and  to  see  the  breed- 

this.  Miss  Menie,*'  siud  Jenny,  per-  ing  of  them,  nae  better  than  as  many 

■«nptorily ,  thrusting  the  parcel  into  hinds !    Na,  I  would  like  to  see  the 

Menieia  liand,  at  the  door  of  her  mo-  cottar  lad  in  a'  Khrklands  that  would 

Hier's  room ;  '*  and  see  if  some  of  have  danred  to  make  his  laugh  of 

yoor  grand  London  mantua-makers  me  I" 

«anna  make  such  a  gown  out  of  it  as  A  few  days'  delay  'hi  Edinbui*gh 
ye  might  wear  ony  place.  Take  it  gave  Mrs  Laurie  space  and  oppor- 
hca — rm  BO  wantmg  ye  to  look  at  it  tunity  of  settling  various  little  matters 
liere."  of  business,  which  were  necessary  for 
^  Bnt  -what  is  it  ?  '*  asked  Menie,  the  comfort  of  their  removal ;  and 
woaderiDgly.  then  the  little  femily  embarked  in  the 
*^  Yon  have  naething  ado  but  open  new  steamer,  wMdi  had  bnt  lately 
it  and  see,"  was  the  answer ;  '*  and  superseded  the  smack,  with  some 
je  can  put  it  on  on  your  birthday  if  such  feelings  of  forlomness  and  ex- 
yon  like — thaf  s  the  tenth  of  next  citement  as  Australian  emigrants 
month — there's  plenty  of  time  to  get  might  have  in  these  days.  Jenny  set 
it  made — and  ru  gang  and  ask  thae  herself  down  firmly  in  a  comer  of  the 
atrange  folk  about  the  dinner  n^ysel."  deck,  with  her  back  against  the  bul- 
But  neither  message  nor  voice  wark  of  the  ship,  and  her  eyes  tena- 
conld  reach  Jenny  for  a  full  hour  ciously  fixed  upon  a  coil  of  rope  near 
thereafter.  Jenny  was  a  little  afraid  at  hand.  Jenny  had  a  vague  idea 
of  thanks,  and  could  not  be  discover-  that  this  might  be  something  service- 
ed  in  parlonr  or  Utchen,  though  the  able  in  case  of  shipwreck,  and  with 
whole  ^^flat"  grew  vocal  with  hername.  jealous  care  she  watched  it;  a  boat. 
Penetrating  at  last  into  the  depths  of  too,  swayed  gently  in  its  place  above 
thedarkclMet  where  Jenny  dept.  Me-  her — ^there  was  a  certain  security  in 
nie  foond  her  seated  oq  her  trunk,  with  being  near  it ;  but  Jenny's  soul  was 
her  fingers  in  her  ears ;  bnt  this  pre*  troubled  to  see  Menie  wandering  hither 
caation  had  evident^  been  quite  in-  and  thither  upon  the  sunny  d^,  and 
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her  noibflr  CBriedj  veadiag  by  tlie 
oabia  door.  Jeamy  tbovglit  it  boom- 
thing  liko  m  tenptiog  of  Providenoe 
to  read  »  book  secwely  ia  tiila  frail 
ark,  which  a  aaddeo  c^>ri6e  of  naoav- 
tain  wind  and  sea  might  thiow  la  a 
moment  into  mortal  peril. 

Bat  calm  and  Ihir  as  ever  May-daj 
shone,  this  qoiet  morning  brightened 
into  noon,  and  their  Teaeel  rastled 
bravely  throogh  tiie  Firth,  skirting 
the  sonthem  shore.  Past  every  linger- 
ing sabnrban  roof — past  the  sea- 
bathing honses,  qoiet  on  these  sands — 
Siding  by  the  foot  of  green  North- 
erwick  Law— passing  Tike  a  shadow 
across  the  gloomy  Sass,  where  it 
broods  npon  the  sea,  like  a  cairn  of 
n^emorial  stones  over  its  martyrs 
dead — past  the  moulderine  might  of 
old  Tantallon,  sending  a  roll  of  white 
foam  up  npon  those  little  coves  of 
Berwickshire,  which  here  and  there 
open  up  a  momentary  glimpse  of  red- 
roofed  fisher-houses,  and  fisher  cobbles 
resting  on  the  beach  under  shelter  of 
the  high  braes  and  fretted  rocks  of  the 
coast.  Menie  Laurie,  leaning  over 
the  side,  loolu  almost  wistfully  some- 
times at  those  rude  little  houses,  lying 
serene  among  the  rocks  like  a  sea- 
bird^s  nest.  Many  a  smuggler's  ro- 
mance— many  a  story  of  shipwreck 
and  daring  bravery  must  dwell  about 
this  shore ;  the  young  ^  traveller 
only  sees  how  the  tiled  roof  glows 
against  the  rock  which  lends  its  friend- 
ly support  behind — how  the  stony 
Sath  leads  downward  to  the  boat — 
ow  the  wife  at  the  cottage  door 
looks  out,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  and  the  fisher  bairns  shout 
along  the  sea  margin,  where  only  feet 
amphibious  could  find  footing,  and 
clap  their  hands  in  honour  of  the  new 


wonder,  stitt  nnfiwiiUar  to  their  eoMt. 
Somethioff  chill  comes  over  Menie  aa 
her  eye  llngeia  on  these  wild  rock- 
cradtod  hanuets,  so  far  apart  from  all 
the  worid.  S^wnger  waves  of  the 
ooeaa  are  breaking  here  upon  the 
beach,  and  scarcely  a  honse  among 
tiMm  has  not  lost  a  father  <Mr  son  at 
sea ;  yet  them  steals  a  thrill  of  envy 
i^on  tiie  yonng  voyager  as  one  by 
one  th^  disappear  ont  of  her  sight. 
So  many  homes,  mde  though  their 
kind  Is,  and  wUd  their  place — ^bnt  as 
for  Menie  Lanrle,  and  Menie  Laarie*s 
mother,  they  are  leaving  home  be- 
hind. 

And  now  the  wide  sea  sweeps  into 
the  sky  before  them — ^the  northern 
line  of  hois  receding  far  away  among 
the  clouds,  and  fishing-boats  and  pass- 
ing vessels  speck  the  great  breadth  of 
water  faintly,  with  long  distances  be- 
tween, and  aa  mr  of  forlorn  solitude 
upon  the  whole.  And  the  day  wanes, 
and  darkness  steals  apace  over  the  sky 
and  sea.  Landward  bom  and  land** 
ward  bred,  Jenny  sets  her  back  more 
firmly  against  the  bulwark,  and  wiU 
not  be  persuaded  to  descend,  thoagh 
the  night  air  Is  chill  upon  her  face. 
Jenny  feels  some  security  in  her  own 
vigilant  unwavering  watch  upon  those 
great  folds  of  sea-water^those  dark 
diffs  of  Northumberland — ^those  fierce 
castles  glooming  here  and  thereout 
from  the  gathering  night.  If  sudden 
squall  or  tempest  should  fall  upon  this 
qoiet  sea,  Jenny  at  least  will  have 
earliest  note  of  it,  and  with  an  intense 
concentration  of  watchfulness  she 
maintains  her  outlook;  while  Mrs 
Laurie  and  Menie,  relnctantly  leaving 
her,  lie  down,  not  without  some  kin- 
dred misgivings,  to  their  first  nlght*s 
rest  at  sea. 


CHAPTia  z. 


A  second  night  upon  these  untrust- 
ed  waters  found  the  travellers  a  little 
less  nervous  and  timid,  but  the  hearts 
of  all  lightened  when  the  early  sun- 
shine BlH>wed  them  the  green  flat  river 
banks  on  either  side  of  their  cabin 
windows.  Menie,  hurrying  on  deck, 
was  the  first  to  see  over  the  fiat  mar- 
gin and  glimmering  reach  the  towers 
of  Greenwich  rising  against  its  ver- 
dant hill.    The  sun  wss  dancing  on 


the  busy  Thames;  wherries,  which 
Menie's  eyes  followed  with  wonder — 
so  slight  and  fnul  they  looked— shot 
across  the  river  like  so  many  flying 
arrows ;  great  hay  barges,  heavy  with 
their  fragrant  freight,  and  gay  with 
brilliant  colour,  blundered  up  the 
stream  midway,  like  peasants  on  a 
holiday ;  and  high  and  dark,  with 
their  lines  of  little  prison-windows^ 
these  great  dismasted  wooden  castles 
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firowned  Upon  ttie  sunnjr  water,  dreary 
cages  of  punisbment  and  cpovlcj^ 
^rne.  *.  Then  came  tlie  bous€»,strag- 
gtlngtd  the  river's  edgOT-tUeu  a,pass- 
rng  glimpse  of  ^be  great  strong-ribbed 
bonj  skeletons  trbich  b|r-^and-by 
should  breast  the  sea- waves'  proudly, 
tnen-o^-war — then  the  £;rana  placid 
breadth  of  the  river  palace,  witli  the    jost  jou  look  up  there  9X  that  opea 
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task  of  carrviog  somo  oi  these  tmnka 
Aud  lighter  Dox«a  to  tbe  aboca. 

^^  Keep  me,  what'e  a'  the  folk  went* 
\»g  ^ODOer  ? ''  said  Jeany ;  "  they  can- 
na  be  a'  waiting  for  ffieoda  in  tbe 
Doat ;  and  I  reckoa  tbe  capitaiB  dorat^ 
aa  break  the  lyiail-baipi  ofeo,  so  it 
eanna  be  for  lettecik  £b,  Mjaa  Meoie, 


Ught  lying  qnfet  in  Its  green  quad- 
rangle, and  glimpses  of  blue  sky  i  elievr 
ing  Its  cloisterea  fair  arcade.  Further 
on  and  farther,  and  'Jenny  rnba  her 
wide  awake  but  very  weary  eyes»  and 
shakes  her  clenched  hand  at  the 
dttm^  colliers  and  epterprising  aloops 
which  begin  to  shoot  across  *^  our 
boat^s  *  encumbered  way ;  and  now 
we  strike  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
maze  of  ships,  built  in  rank  and  file 
against  the  river's  side,  and  straying 
about  here  and  there,  even  in  tbe  mid 
conrse  of  the  stream :  almost  impos- 
fiible,  Menie,  to  catch  anything  but 
an  uncertain  glimpse  of  these  quaint 
fittle  wharfs,  and  strange  small  old- 
world  gables,  which  grow  like  so  many 
fongi  at  tbe  water's  edge ;  but  yonder 
glows  tbe  golden  ball  and  cross — ^yon- 
der rises  the  world-famed  dome,  guar- 
dian of  the  world's  chiefest  city — ^and 
there  It  fames  and  frets  before  us^ 
stretching  upward  far  away — far  be- 
yond the  bafBed  horizon  line,  which 
fades  into  the  distance,  all  chafed  and 
broken  i^th  crowded  spires  and  roofs 
—  IwiOndott  —  Babylon— great  battle- 
gromid  of  vexed  humanity — ^^the  crisis 
scene  of  Menie  Laurie's  fate. 


m  the  housea-^what  an  awfn'  crowd's 
up  in  yon  street  I  .Wha^'U  be  ado? 
IVe  heard  say  there's  aye  a  great  fire 
somegate  La.  London,  and  folk  aye 
troop  to  see  a  fire— baft  Iben  Ihej 
never  happen  but.  at  nighft.  My 
patience  I  what  can  it  be  ?  " 

Whatever  it  is,  Menie's  eye  has 
canght  something  less  distant,  wbick 
wakes  up  her  (keaming  face  like  a 
spell.  While  Jenny  gases  and  .won- 
ders at  the  thronging  pass^gers  of 
the  distant  street,  Menie's  face  floods 
over  with  a  flush  of  ruddy  light  like  the 
morning  sky.  Her  shy  eyelids  droop 
a  moment  over  the  warm  glow  which 
sparkles  under  them — her  lips  movoi 
breaking  into  a  host  of  wavering  smiles 
— her  very  figure,  slight  and  elastic, 
expands  with  this  thrill  of  sudden 
pleasure.  Your  mother  there  looks 
gravely  at  the  shore — a  strange,  alien, 
unkindly  place  to  her— and  already 
anticipates,  with  some  care  and  an- 
noyance, the  trouble  of  landing,  and 
the  delay  and  farther  fatigue  to  bo  en- 
countered before  her  little  family  can 
reach  their  new  home ; .  and  Jenny  is 
uttering  a  child's  wonders  and  sur- 
mises by  your  side — what   is  this, 


Bul^  without  a  thought  or  fear  of    Menie  Laurie,  that  makes  tbe  vulgar 
anything  like  fate — only  with  some    pier  a  charmed  spot  to  you? 


fluttering  expectations,  tremors,  and 
hopes,  Menie  Laurie  l^tood  upon  the 
steamer's  ded^  as  it  came  to  anchor 
slowly  and  cumbronsly  before  the 
vociferous  pier.    In  presence  of  all 


Only  another  eager  face  looking 
down — another  alert  animated  figure 
pressing  to  the  very  edge — impatient 
hands  thrusting  interposing  porters 
and  cabmen  by— and  eyes  all  aglow 


this  din  and  commotion,  a  silence  of    with   loving   expectation,   searching 


abstraction  and  reverie  wrapt  her, 
and  Menie  looj^ed  up  iiiiconscionslsr 
upon  the  flitting  panorama  which 
moved  before  her  dreamy  eyes.  Mrs 
Laurie's  brow  had  grown  into  curves 
of  care  again,  and  Jenny,  jealous  and 
alert,  kept  watch  over  the  mountain 
of  luggage  which  she  had  piled  to- 
gether by  many  a  strenuous  tug  and 
fiffc — for  Jenny  already  meditated  kilt- 
hig  up  her  best  gown  round  her  waist, 
and  throwing  off  her  shawl  to  leave 
her  sturdy  arms  unfettered,  fbr  the 
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over  all  the  deck  for  the  little  party 
which  they  have  not  yet  descried. 
Involuntarily  Menie  raises  her  hand, 
her  breath  comes  quick  over  her  part- 
ed lips,  and  in  her  heart  she  calls  to 
him  with  shy  joy.  He  must  have 
heard  the  call,  surely,  by  some  art 
magic,  though  the  common  air  got  no 
note  of  it,  for  see  how  he  bends,  with 
that  sudden  flush  upon  his  face ;  and 
Menie  meets  the  welcoming  look,  the 
keen  gaze  of  deliglit  and  satisfaction, 
and^ays  her  hand  upon  her  mother's 
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warn  tiiiiidly,  to  point  out  whero 
Bandali  Home  waits  for  them ;  bat 
he  does  something  more  than  wait — 
and  there  is  scarcely  possibility  of 
commnnicatioQ  with  tlie  crowded 
qnaj,  as  these  nnaccnsComed  eyes  are 
induied  to  fancy,  when  a  quick  step 
rings  upon  the  deck  beride  them,  and 
he  is  here. 

Bnt  Menie  does  not  need  to  blnsh 
for  her  betrothed — ^thongh  those  shy 
bright  eyes  of  hers,  wavering  np  and 
down  with  snch  quick  unsteady  glances, 
eeem  to  light  into  richer  colour  every 
moment  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks — 
for  Bandali  is  a  true  son  of  John 
Home  of  Crofthill,  inheriting  the 
stately  figure — the  high- crested  head, 
with  its  mass  of  rich  curls — the  blue, 
dear,  penetrating  eyes.  And  Ban- 
didi  bears  these  natural  honours  with 
a  grace  of  greater  refinement,  though 
a  perfectly  cool  spectator  might  think, 
perchance,  that  even  the  more  oon- 
Bcions  dignity  of  the  gentleman  son 
did  not  make  up  for  the  kindly  gleam 
which  takes  from  the  farmer  father's 
blue  eyes  all  suspicion  of  coldness. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  cold- 
ness in  Bandall's  glance  now — his 
whole  face  sparkles  with  the  glow  of 
tme  feeling  and  genuine  joy.  The 
one  of  them  did  not  think  tiie  other 
beautiful  a  few  days— a  few  hours — 
ago,  even  with  all  the  charm  of  me* 
mory  and  absence  to  make  them  fair 
— and  neither  axe  beautiful,  nor  near 
it,  to  everyday  eyes;  bnt  with  this 
warm  light  on  them — happy,  and  true, 
and  pure— they  are  beaatifhl  to  each 
other  now. 

**  Weel,  I  wadna  say  there  was 
mony  like  him,  'spedaUy  amang  thae 
English,  after  a*,"  said  Jenny,  under 
her  breath. 

''What  do  yon  say,  Jenny?"  Ifn 
Laurie,  who  has  ahready  had  her  shave 
of  Bandall*s  greetings,  and  been  satis- 
fied therewith,  thinks  it  is  something 
abont  the  luggage-— which  luggage,  to 
her  careful  eyes,  comes  quite  in  the 
way  of  Bandali  Home. 

''  I  was  saying— weel,  *deed  it*s  nae 
matter,"  said  Jenny,  hastily  recollect* 
ing  that  her  advice  had  not  been  asked 
before  Menie*s  engagement,  and  that 
she  had  never  dei|^ied  to  acknowledge 
any  satisfaction  with  the  same,  ''but 
jnst  kf  s  my  hope  there's  to  be  some 
safer  gate  ashore  than  yon.    £h,  my 


patience  1  if  it*s  no  like  a  drove  of 
wild  Irish  a'  pouring  down  on  usi 
But  I  would  scarce  like  to  cross  the 
bum  on  that  bit  plank,  and  roe  a'  the 
boxes  to  carry.  I  needna  speak — the 
mistress  pays  nae  mair  heed  to  me ; 
but,  pity  me !  we're  no  out  of  peril 
yet^they '11  sink  the  boat ! " 

And  Jenny  watched  with  utter  dis- 
may the  flood  of  invading  porters  and 
idle  loungers  from  the  quay,  and 
with  indignation  looked  up  to,  and 
apostrophised,  the  careless  captain  on 
the  paddle-box,  who  could  coolly  look 
on  and  tolerate  this  last  chance  of 
'*  sinking  the  boat."  From  these  ter- 
rors, however,  Jenny  was  suddenly 
awakened  into  more  active  warfare. 
A  parcel  of  these  same  thronging  mer- 
cenaries assailed  her  own  particalar 
pile  of  trunks  and  boxes,  and  Jenny, 
furious  and  alarmed,  flew  to  the  do* 
fence. 

Bnt  by-and-by — ^a  tedious  time  to 
Mrs  Laurie,  though  it  flew  like  an 
arrow  over  the  heiuls  of  Bandali  and 
Menie,  and  over  Jenny's  fierce  con- 
tention— they  were  all  safely  estab- 
lished at  last  in  a  London  hackney 
coach,  with  so  much  of  the  lighter 
Inggftge  ns  it  could  or  would  convey. 
Bandali  had  permission  to  come  to 
them  that  very  night,  so  nothing 
fiuther  was  possible ;  he  went  away 
after  he  had  lingered  till  he  oonld 
linger  no  longer.  Mrs  Laurie  leaned 
back  in  her  comer  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh — Jenny,  on  the  front  seat,  mut- 
tered out  the  conclusion  of  her  fafif — 
while  Menie  looked  out  with  daasled 
eyes,  catching  every  now  and  then 
among  the  stranger  passengers  a  dis- 
tant figure,  quick  and  graoeful;  nor 
till  they  were  miles  awi^  did  Menie 
recollect  that  now  thai  vision  of  her 
ftatcy  could  not  be  Bandali  Home. 

Miles  away — ^it  was  hard  to  ftmcj 
that  through  these  thronged  and  noisy 
streets  one  could  travel  miles.  Always 
a  long  array  of  shops  and  warehouses 
and  dingy  houses — always  a  pave- 
ment full  and  crowded — always  a 
stream  of  vehicles  beside  their  own  in 
the  centre  of  the  way — ^now  and  then 
a  break  into  some  wider  q^ace,  a 
square,  or  cross,  or  junction  of  streets 
— ^here  and  there  a  great  public  build- 
ing, or  an  old  characteristic  houses 
whidi  Menie  feels  sura  must  be  some- 
thing BOtaUe,  if  aaybody  w«re  by  to 
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point  it  <mt.  Jenny,  interested  and 
cnriooa  at  first,  is  by  this  time  quite 
Btnnned  and  diasy,  and  now  and  then 
cantionsly  gianoes  from  the  window, 
with  a  strong  snspicion  that  she  has 
been  singled  ont  for  a  mysterions  des* 
tiny,  and  that  the  cab-diiver  has  some 
desperate  intention  of  maddening  his 
passengers,  by  driving  them  ronnd 
juid  roond  in  a  ctrcie  of  doom  throngfa 
these  bewildering  streets.  Nothing 
bat  the  ham  of  other  locomotion,  the 
jolting  din  of  their  own,  the  jar  over 
the  stones  of  the  canseway,  the  stream 
of  passengers  left  behind,  and  hoasea 
gliding  paat  thess,  give  evidence  of 
progress,  till,  by- and- by,  the  stream 
alacltees,  the  noises  decrease  trees 
brMik  in  here  and  there  among  the 
lionaes — dasty  suburban  shrubberies 
— ^villakltts  standing  apart,  planted  in 
bits  of  garden*  ground — and  then,  at 
last,  the  tired  horse  labours  up  a  steep 
ascent ;  long  palings,  trees,  and  green 
8kq>e8  of  land,  reveal  themselves  to 
the  eyes  of  the  weary  travellers,  and, 
under  the  full  forenoon  sun,  pretty 
Hampstead,  eagerly  looked  for,  ap- 
pears through  the  shabby  cab- win- 
dows, with  London  in  a  veil  of  mist 
lying  far  off  at  its  feet. 

Instinctively  Mrs  Laurie  puts  up 
ber  hands  to  draw  her  veil  forward, 
and  straighten  the  edge  of  her  tra- 
▼elling-bonnet — ^instinctively  Menie 
looses  the  ribbons  of  hers,  to  shed 
back  the  hair  from  her  flushed  cheek. 
Jenny,  not  much  caring  what  the  in- 
habitant of  Heathbank  Cottage  may 
think  of  her,  only  gathers  up  upon  her 
knee  a  full  armful  of  bs^^s  and  baskets, 
and  draws  her  breath  hard — a  note 
of  anticipatory  disdiun  and  defiance 
— aa  she  nods  her  head  backward, 
with  a  toss  of  impatience,  upon  the 
fflass  behind  her.  And  now  the 
driver  looks  back  to  point  with  his 
whip  to  a  low  house  on  the  ascent 
before  him,  and  demands  if  he  is  right 
in  thinking  this  'Eathbank.  Nobody 
can  answer;  but,  after  a  brief  dia« 
logue  with  the  proprietor  of  a  passing 
donkey,  the  cabman  stirs  hia  horse 
vrith  a  chirrup,  and  a  touch  of  the 
lash.  It  is  'Eathbank,  and  they  are 
at  their  journey's  end. 

Home — well,  one  has  seen  places 
that  look  less  like  home.  You  can 
just  see  the  low  roof,  the  little  bits  of 
pointed  gable,  the  small  lattice  win- 


dows of  the  upper  storey,  above  the 
thick  green  hawthorn  hedge  that  closes 
round.  A  tiUl  yew-tree  looks  out  in- 
quisitively over  the  hawthorns,  pinch- 
ed, and  meagre,  and  of  vigilant  aspect, 
not  quite  satisfied,  as  it  would  seem, 
with  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  cows 
upon  this  bank  of  grass  without ;  but 
Jenny's  heart  warms  to  the  familiar 
kye,  which  might  be  in  Dumfriesshire 
— ^they  look  so  home-like.  Jenny's  lips 
form  into  the  involuntary  ^^  pruh." 
Jenny's  senses  are  refreshed  by  the 
balmy  breath  of  the  milky  mothers — 
and  Menie's  eyes  rejoice  over  a  glo- 
rious promise  of  roses  and  jasmine  on 
yon  sunny  widl,  and  a  whole  world 
of  clear  unclouded  sky  and  sunny  air 
embracing  yonder  group  of  elm- trees. 
Even  l£n  Laurie's  curved  brow 
smoothes  and  softens—there  is  good 
promise  in  the  first  glance  of  Heath* 
bank. 

At  the  little  gate  in  the  hedge, 
Miss  Annie  Laurie's  favourite  serv- 
ing-maiden, in  a  little  smart  cap,  col- 
lar, and  embroidered  apron,  which 
completely  overpower  aud  bewilder 
Jenny,  stands  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Everything  looks  so  neat,  so  fresh,  so 
unsullied,  that  the  travellers  grow 
flushed  and  heated  with  a  sudden 
sense  of  contrast,  and  remember  their 
own  travel-soiled  garments  and  fa- 
tigued faces  painfully ;  but  Menie  has 
only  cast  one  pleased  look  upon  the 
smooth  green  lawn  which  shrines  the 
yew-tree — ^made  one  step  upon  the 
well-kept  gravel  path,  and  still  has 
her  hand  upon  the  carriage  door,  half 
turning  round  to  assist  her  mother, 
when  a  sudden  voice  comes  round  the 
projecting  bow  window  of  Heathbank 
Cottage  —  a  footstep  rings  on  the 
walk,  an  appearance  reveals  itself  in 
the  bright  air.  Po  you  think  it  is 
some  young  companion  whom  your 
good  aunt's  kindness  has  provided  for 
you,  Menie — some  one  light  of  heart 
and  young  of  life,  like  your  own  May- 
time?  Look  again,  as  it  comes  trip- 
ping along  the  path  in  its  flowing 
muslin  and  streaming  ringlets.  Look 
and  cast  down  your  head,  shy  Menie, 
abashed  yon  know  not  why  —  for 
what  Is  this? 

Something  in  a  very  pretty  muslin 
gown,  with  very  delicate  lace  about 
its  throat  and  hands,  and  curls  wav- 
ing out  from  its  cheeks.    Look,  too, 
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what  a  thin  slipper — what  a  dainty 
silken  stocking  reyeals  itself  under 
the  half-transparent  drapery  1  Look 
at  these  ringing  metallic  toys  sus- 
pended from  its  slender  waist,  at  the 
laced  kerchief  in  its  hand,  at  its  jubi- 
lant pace — anywhere — anywhere  but 
at  the  smile  that  fain  would  make 
sunshine  on  yon — the  features  which 
wear  their  most  cordial  look  of  wel- 
come. Menie  Laurie's  eyes  seek  the 
gravel  path  once  more,  abashed  and 
irresponsive.  Menie  Laurie's  youth- 
ful cheek  reddens  with  a  brighter  co- 
lour ;  her  hand  is  slow  to  detach  itself 
from  the  carriage  door— >thongh  Menie 
Laurie's  grand -aunt  flutters  before 
l^er  with  outstretched  arms  of  gra- 
cious hospitidity  inviting  her  embrace. 
^*  My  pretty  little  darling,  welcome 
^0  Heathbank,"  says  the  voice ;  and 
the  voice  is  not  unpleasant,  though  it 


is  pitched  somewhat  too  high.  "  Kiss 
me,  love — don't  let  us  be  strangers. 
I  expect  you  to  make  yourself  quite 
at  home." 

And  Menie  passively  and  with  hu- 
mility submits  to  be  kissed — a  procese 
of  which  she  has  had  little  experience 
hitherto — and  stands  aside,  suddenly 
very  much  subdued  and  silent,  while 
the  stranger  flutters  into  the  carriage 
window  to  tender  the  same  sign  of 
regard  to  Menie's  mother.  Menie's 
mother,  better  prepared,  maintains  a 
tolerable  equanimity ;  but  Menie  her- 
self has  been  struck  dumb,  and  can- 
not find  a  word  to  say,  as  she  follows 
with  a  subdued  step  into  the  sacred 
fastnesses  of  Heathbank.  The  muslin 
floats,  the  ringlets  wave,  before  the 
fascinated  eyes  of  Menie,  and  Menie 
listens  to  the  voice  as  if  it  were  all  a 
dream. 


DIVES. 

The  Autumn  winds  are  moaning  drear 

About  the  Hall, 
The  Autumn  leaves  are  falling  sere 

Beneath  the  wall. 
The  rain  is  stayed,  but  one  dull  cloud 

Hangs  like  a  pall, 
The  branches  groan,  now  low,  now  loud, 

Around  the  Hall. 

The  Earth  is  very  sad  without, 

The  Heart  within ; 
The  cloud  is  meetly  matched  with  doubt — 

The  cloud  of  sin — 
Long  like  the  leaves  that  fall  about 

Thy  hopes  have  been. 

The  trees'  green  hopes  may  grow  again — 

What  spriuff  is  thine  ? 
Thine  cannot  be  like  Nature's  pain, 

Though  flow  she  pine. 
'Tis  thine  own  choice  thou  hast  enjoyed, 

*'  Earth  be  thou  mine  I" 
Earth  cries  in  answer,  waste  and  void, 
No  longer  thine  1" 


ti 


At  length  the  belt  of  cloud  is  riven. 

And  drowns  the  fen  ; 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  take  what  is  given- 
The  tears  of  Earth,  the  frown  of  Heaven, 

The  hate  of  Men. 


H.  G.  K. 
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Steam  is  workiog  well  and  workiDg 
wonders.  Greater  marvels  even  than 
railways  at  sixty  miles  an  hoar,  and 
six-day  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  are 
achieved  by  its  agency.  It  is  teach- 
ing Frenchmen  to  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire England,  and  to  view  their  near 
neighbonrs  otherwise  than  through  a 
mist  of  prejudice  as  dense  as  the  fog 
in  which  they  have  long  believed  ns 
to  live  eternally  enveloped.  They 
actually  admit  that  the  sun  occasion- 
ally shines  on  Albion^s  capital— -on 
Sundays,  when  the  factory  chimneys 
fume  not,  and  Anglicans  eat  cold  din- 
ners oot  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath. 
These  new  convictions  are  the  triumph 
of  steam.    Vapour  has  dispelled  fog. 

Other  facts  besides  journeys  in 
twelve  hours  from  Paris  to  liondon 
have  concurred  to  enlighten  the  French. 
With  ^he  solitary  exception  of  the  ec- 
centric Col.  Sibthorp,  nobody  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  presume,  will 
deny  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had 
an  important  effect  in  doing  away  with 
lingering  national  antipathies,  and  in 
raising  this  country  and  its  people  in 
the  estimation  of  the  whole  Continent. 
With  this  fact  is  linked,  as  regards 
France,  one  still  more  important  and 
influential.  The  French  have  lately 
been  afflicted  in  a  manner  to  them 
very  unusual :  they  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  shame. '  The  national  amour 
proprey  the  easy,  harmless,  self-suffi- 
ciency which  has  carried  them  self- 
approvingly  through  so  many  trying 
and  disastrous  circumstances,  has  given 
way  within  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
They  have  felt  themselves  sunk  as  a 
nation  in  the  opmion  of  Europe.  They 
are  ashamed  of  that  paltry  juggle 
known  as  the  February  Bevolntion, 
when  a  few  greedy  and  corrupt  dema^ 
gogues,  backed  by  the  scum  of  Paris, 
and  favoured  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
authorities  and  the  inertness  of  the 
National  Guard,  ejected  a  dynasty, 
sobverted  the  institutions  of  France, 
and  commenced,  by  their  impure  rule, 
a  period    of  anarchy,  misery,    and 


bloodshed,  terminating  in  despot- 
ism. They  are  ashamed  of  the  sa- 
turnalia of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  men  they  then  al- 
lowed to  lead  them ;  they  are  bitterly 
mindful  of  the  bloody  massacres  of 
June,  whose  extent  none  know  or 
dare  attempt  to  compute ;  they  blush 
for  the  bear-garden  parliaments  of  the 
Presidency,  and  they  bow  their  heads 
with  a  feeling  of  inerited  humiliation 
under  the  present  absolute  regime.. 
After  thus  passing  from  one  evil  to 
another,  their  latter  state  even  worse 
than  their  first,  until  they  at  last  find 
themselves  stripped  of  even  the  sha- 
dow of  the  liberty  for  which  they  have 
so  struggled  and  suffered,  and  com- 
pelled to  admit  that,  for  the  time  at 
least,  despotism  is  their  only  salvation, 
they  could  hardly,  in  the  respite  af- 
forded them  from  the  cares  of  self- 
government,  help  being  struck  by  their 
own  contrast  with  the  neighbouring 
nation,  which  had  never  enjoyea 
greater  prosperity  and  internal  peace 
than  daring  the  period  of  their  lament- 
able depression.  They  have  had  in- 
numerable opportunities  of  personally 
noting  the  difference.  Exile  for  poli- 
tical causes,  visits  to  persons  so  situ- 
ated, and  the  attractions  of  the  year 
1851,  have  brought  the  French  to  our 
shores  by  tens  of  thousands.  Amongst 
the  multitude  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  intelligent  and  candid  men,  whOt 
casting  away  stereotyped  prejudices^ 
and  making  use  of  their  own  powers 
of  observation,  recognised  good  where 
it  really  existed,  and  admired,  above 
all,  the  spectacle,  almost  unknown  ia 
their  own  countiy,  of  a  free  people^ 
flourishiDg  under  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, obedient  to  the  law,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  order. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
up  French  books  about  England  with 
much  the  same  expectation  with  wbicb 
we  open  a  portfolio  of  caricaturea 
and  pictorial  extravaganzas— looking 
more  for  amusement  than  for  truth,  for 
impertinence    than   for  information. 


Lti  Avglai$  cftcs  eux;  EtquiMU$  de  Mceun  et  de  Voyage.     Par  Fkancis  Wkt. 
'  t,  1864. 
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The  day  will  probably  come  when 
Frenchmen  will  be  able  to  form  and 
write  as  sensible  an  appreciation  of 
England  and  the  English  as  Mr  Max 
Scfalesioger  or  any  other  soberly- 
jndgiDg  intelligent  German.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  we  are  quite  williog 
to  accept  good-fanmonredly,  and  to 
criticise  leniently,  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  snch  yoUmes  aa  that 
which  has  jnst  reached  ns  from  Mr 
Francis  Wey,  a  French  man  of  letters 
and  a  feuilkUmi^  antbor  of  yarions 
philological  worka,  narratiyeaof  travel, 
novels  and  tales.  Indnlgeaoe  shonld 
never  be  withheld  from  l^e  man  who 
writes  frankly  and  kindly  of  a  country 
where  he  has  been  kindly  received, 
who  seems  glad  to  praise  when  his 
conscience  permits  him,  and  who, 
when  he  censures  or  ridicules,  does  it 
wittily  and  withoot  malignity. 

Unlike  many  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  for  some  mysteriovs  reason,  visit 
London  in  its  worst  season,  the  au- 
tumn, Mr  Wey  came  to  usin  summer, 
when  the  town  was  full,  the  opera 
open,  the  clubs  like  beehives,  the  park 
brilliant.  He  came  with  an  excur- 
sion train  —  with  it,  but  not  of  it. 
His  forty  travelling-companions  were 
to  see  London  in  a  week ;  he  proposed 
devoting  seven  times  seven  days  to 
the  same  oecupation.  The  time  was 
short  enough,  he  thought,  to  form 
anything  like  a  settled  opinion  upon 
eo  great  a  coontry  and  a  people.  But 
who  shall  assign  limits  to  human  pre- 
sumption ?  *^  I  care  little  about 
monuments,*'  said  one  of  the  hebdo- 
madid  tourists  to  him  as  they  steamed 
np  the  Thames  (the  route  that  every 
foreigner  coming  to  London  for  the 
first  time  should  take),  **  one  can  see 
them  everywhere.  My  aim,  during 
our  week's  excursion,  is  thoroughly 
to  investigate  the  manners,  (^monifv) 
of  the  English,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  concerning  them.'' 
Mr  Wey  was  struck  dumb  by  this 
astounding  announcement.  The  pre- 
tension of  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  English  usages  and  society 
during  a  week  passed  in  a  Leioeeter 
Square  hotel,  seemed  to  him,  as  well 
it  might,  ludicrously  monstrous.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  companion,  whilst 
miscalculating  possibilities,  unques- 
tionably started  from  a  just  idea ;  the 
best  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 


England  was  to  study  the  private 
life  of  the  various  classes  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  internal  mechan- 
ism of  their  civilisation.     Bat  bow 
could  the  daring  adventurer  expect 
to  complete  such  a  study  in  a  week, 
especially  when  he  formed  part  of  a 
sight'seeing  expedition,  organised  for 
a  gallop  through  all  manner  of  curiosi- 
ties, exhibitions,  and  public  build- 
ings?    As   if  he   read  Mr  Wey'a 
thoughts,  the  excursionint  replied  to 
them.   ''  The  time  is  short,"  he  said ; 
^^  the  opportnnities  are  few,  but  the 
object  of  study  is  everywhere.     To 
observe,  sir,  one  needs  neither  leisure, 
a  guide,  nor  a  guide-book.    There 
are  persons  who  would  pass  twenty 
years  in  London,  and  see  less  than 
others  in  twenty  days.     To  observoi 
requires  an  observer ;  just  as  to  paint, 
you  must  have  a  painter ;  and  time 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bnsiness. 
Besides,  for  him  who  can  understand, 
everything   narrates  and  describes; 
edifices  explain  institutions ;  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  streets,  the  gait  of 
the  passengers,  are  like  certain  effects 
whose  causes  one  connects:  every- 
where symbols  meet  the  eye,  and  the 
stones  themselves  have  a  language." 
These  were  old  sentiments,  but  in 
rather  a  novel  form,  and  hardly  ex- 
pected from  the  lips  of  a  Parisian 
cockney,  abroad  for  a  week's  holiday. 
They  set  Mr  Vfey  a-thinking,  and 
helped  him  to  a  plan.   His  fellow-voy- 
ager's confidence  gave  him  courage,  and 
emboldened  him  to  hope  that  forty- 
nine  days,  judiciously  employed,  might 
enable  him  to  form  sound  notions  of 
men  and  things  English,  and  to  avoid 
the  errors  and  exaggerations  so  com- 
mon amongst  his  countrymen.    He 
resolved  to  profit,  during  the  first 
week,  by  the  rapidity  and  facilities  of 
the  organised  excursion,  to  see  sights 
and  bttildingB ;  then  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  an  English  family;  de- 
liver his  letters  of  recommendation  to 
persons  of  various  classes  and  pro- 
fessions, and   study  the   people  he 
dwelt  amongst.    He  carried  out  his 
plan,  and  acquired,  ho  tells  us,  the 
conviction  that  England  is  very  ill- 
appreciated,  and  very  little  known  in 
France :  a  state  of  things  which  we 
are  glad  to  think  that  every  day  is 
altering  for  the  better.     Such  altera- 
tions cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by 
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books  80  well  intended,  and  upon  the 
whole  so  sensible  as  the  one  before  ns. 
It  were  flattery  to  assure  Mr  Wej 
tiiat  he  has  nnifonnly  escaped  errors 
whitet  writing  abont  a  country  in 
which  he  has  made  bat  one  brief 
sojourn.  Bnt^  although  some  of  his 
blunders  are  laogfaable  enough,  not 
many  of  them  are  of  the  vulgar  kind 
common  to  most  Frenchmen  who 
sketch  England,  and  they  are  never 
of  the  wilful  and  ill-natnred  class 
that  have  their  origin  in  illiberality 
and  prejndice.  The  mistakes  he  falls 
into  are  such  as  a  little  reading  and 
inquiry  would  have  enabled  him  to 
avoid,  and  some  are  explained  by 
his  slight  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  On  social  matters,  where 
he  had  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself,  his  remarks*  are  generally 
extremely  j ust.  At  some  of  bis  binn- 
ders  it  is  impossible  to  help  laughing, 
whilst  wondering  how  he  can  have 
committed  them,  and  suspecting  that 
he  must  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
hoax.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  in 
the  dty  of  London,  after  describtng 
corporate  magnificence,  the  spien- 
doors  of  the  aldermen  and  sherifis, 
the  Gothie  and  ven^able  privileges 
cf  the  lord  mayor,  the  liveries  sor- 
Dassing  in  gorgeousness  those  of  the 
Marqois  of  Carabas,  the  gilt  car- 
riages and  other  antiquated  pomps, 
now  menaced  by  ruthless  ft>es  with 
speedy  abolition,  he  gravely  winds 
■p  with  the  following  astounding 
]rieee  of  informstiMi : — ^^  The  power 
of  tb%  lord  mayor  is  very  extensive, 
and,  when  the  throne  is  vacant,  it  is 
he  who  presides  over  the  council  of 
state  until  the  ]»rodamation  of  the 
new  sovereign."  Opening  the  book 
St  random,  and  diancing  upon  this 
hnge  absurdity,  one's  first  impulse 
would  be  other  to  pitdi  it  into  the 
fire,  or  to  put  it  carefnlly  by  as  an 
antidote  to  the  blue  devils,  and  a 
aouroe  of  nnextingnishable  laughter. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  judge  it  by 
saeh  passages,  which  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  which  the  author 
might  easily  have  avoided  by  refe- 
rence to  one  of  hm  English  friends. 
Neither  do  we  quarrel  with  the 
burlesque  exaggerations  of  English 
foibles,  which  are  more  fineqnent  than 
nnintentioBal  misstatements ;  for  Mr 
Wey  is  a  decided  humoorist,  nnable 


always  to  resist  letting  fly  the  shafts 
of  his  wit ;  and,  moreover,  his  French 
readers  would  set  him  down  as  par- 
tial and  unworthy  of  credit,  did  he 
not  occasionally  help  them  to  a  smile 
at  Britannic  peculiarities.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  spare  his 
own  countrymen,  to  whom,  at  first 
starting,  he  gives  a  pretty  smart 
lesson,  reproaching  them  with  thehr 
stay-at-home  propensities,  and  with 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from 
them.  Thence,  he  says,  proceeds 
their  sole  inferiority  to  other  northern 
races ;  thence  their  numerous  prejn- 
dices,  the  difficulties  of  &eir  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  their  in- 
expertness  as  colonists,  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  historical  eruditioB, 
and  most  of  the  mistakes  that  em- 
barrass their  foreign  policy.  "  Eog- 
lish  statesmen,"  he  continues,  *^know 
the  habitable  world  as  well  as  our 
police  agents  know  the  quarters  of 
i*aris.  If  there  be  an  example  suited 
to  inspire  ns  with  more  adventurous 
tastes  it  is  that  of  the  people  which, 
almost  si^KTStitioosly  national,  has 
yet  taken  the  entire  globe  for  its 
country.  Our  nation,  routed,  by  tiie 
railroad  invasion,  out  of  its  habitoal 
indifference  to  foreign  oenntries,  has 
invented  a  means  ef  looking  at  every- 
thing and  seeing  nothing.  Thanka 
to  excursion  trains^  everybody  wili 
soon  be  able  to  boast  of  having  been 
everywhere,  and  of  knowing  aU  Uiat 
can  be  learned  from  vakU  de  phce^ 
Ignorant  guides,  incapable  demon- 
BtratoiB,  ever  repeating  the  same 
tale,  taking  ail  persons  to  the  same 
places,  and  regulating  with  absolnte 
anthority  what  is  or  is  not  to  be 
seen."  In  England,  Mr  Wey  justly 
maintains,  this  system  is  more  dis- 
advantageons  and  obfectionable  than 
in  any  other  ooimtry  for  persona 
destrons  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  true  physiognomy  and  charac- 
teristics. The  study  of  a  nation  that 
lives  principally  at  home,  whose 
tastes  are  domestic,  that  prefers  com* 
fort  to  pleasnre,  and  the  cheerful 
fireside  cirde  to  the  glare  and  excite- 
ment of  theatres  and  coffeehouses,  is 
necessarily  more  difficult  than  that  of 
a  people  who  are  never  so  lltUe  at 
home  as  in  their  own  houses,  and 
whose  favourite  extstence  is  out  of 
doors  and  in  public  places. 
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His  exordinm  concladed,  Mr  Wey 
presents  himself  to  ns  off  Ramsgate — 
a  town  snrroanded,  he  poetically  in- 
forms ns,  by  *•  *  villas  thrown  like  flowers 
amidst  tufts  of  trees.  These  cottages 
are  called  tea-houses^  It  is  twilight, 
and  snnrise  is  at  hand  when  he 
reaches  ^^  Hemdnf^  a  bathing  town, 
completely  reflected  in  the  blue  water, 
like  an  oriental  city."  Why,  Mr  Wey, 
did  yon  not  jnst  now  tell  us  that,  *^  on 
this  classic  land  of  the  positive  and 
the  real,  truth  is  incompatible  with 
poetical  exaggerations  and  the  arti- 
iices  of  composition''?  Poor  Heme 
Bay,  the  rdected  of  Cockneys,  the 
pasture  of  Punch,  an  oriental  city ! 
You  will  next  compare  Gravesend 
to  Venice.    Avoid  comparisons,  we 

Eray  of  you,  and  get  us  speedily  into 
lOndon  streets,  xour  definition  of 
the  Thames  is  happier,  and  nearer  to 
the  truth.  "  From  London  to  Graves- 
end  the  Thames  is  a  port,  in  which 
the  ships  of  all  countries  are  drawn 
up  by  hundreds  together.  Below 
Gravesend  it  is  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
From  its  source  to  London  it  is  an 
arcadian  stream,  winding  throueh 
meadows,  and  giving  grace  and  fresh- 
ness to  parks.  In  London  it  is  a  quay 
serving  as  a  warehouse,  for  the  houses 
on  the  bank  rise  out  of  the  mud,  and 
communicate  directly  with  the  ship- 
ping. Between  those  quays  of  mud 
and  water,  there  is  a  large  street  full 
of  omnibuses  and  people ;  the  omni- 
buses are  steamboats,  and  the  street 
is  still  the  Thames."  Enraptured 
with  the  throng  of  vessels,  masses  of 
warehouses,  spacious  docks,  and  won- 
derful activity  he  on  all  sides  beholds, 
our  intelligent  traveller  approaches 
the  end  of  his  voyage.  ''  It  is  nearly 
noon,"  he  says,  **  the  sun  silvers  the 
coaly  vapours  that  tarnish  the  azure 
of  the  sky."  This  ambitious  kind  ot 
metaphor  is  perilous,  and  apt  to  lead 
its  perpetrator  into  incongruities. ,  The 
balmy  exhalations  of  the  Pool  have 
evidently  an  intoxicating  effect  upon 
his  brain,  and  inspire  him  with  prepos- 
terous comparisons.  B  ut  that  he  seems 
to  have  bad  a  quiet  passage,  we  should 
suspect  him  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  cold  "  brandies-and-waters,"  pre- 
scribed by  the  considerate  steward  of 
the  '*  City  of  Boulogne  "  as  remedial 
to  French  stomachs  under  difficulties. 
He  IB  obstinate  in  his  orientalism. 
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Before  coming  to  the  Tower  be  dis- 
covers that  London  has  ^^  a  sort  of 
look  of  the  East  or  of  India.  One 
thinks  vaguely  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Dutch  towns 
of  the  old  Flemish  painters,  of  mer- 
cantile America,  of  the  fantastical  and 
vaguely-seen  cities  of  the  country  of 
the  Chinese."  What  a  jumble  of  in- 
apt similes.  He  will  frequently  take 
a  Newcastle  collier  for  a  Maltese  gal- 
ley, or  a  Scotch  steamer  for  a  Spanish 
galleon.  We  are  quite  glad  when  we 
get  him  on  terra  firma^  cursing  the 
customhouse,  and  beg  to  chime  in 
with  his  maledictions.  ^^  If  ever  it 
enters  the  head  of  some  patient  and 
benevolent  tourist  to  celebrate  the 
charms  of  the  French  customhouse, 
let  him  seek  his  inspiration  in  that  of 
London  ;  he  could  not  do  better.  In 
France  that  .institution  is  armed 
with  the  claws  of  the  cat;  to  these 
the  English  customhouse  adds  the 
slowness  of  the  boa  digesting  a  meal. 
The  little  ceremony  lasts  but  five  or 
six  hours,  unless  one  lands  on  a  Sun- 
day, in  which  case  one  must  wait  for 
one*s  baggage  until  the  following  day.*' 
It  is  some  years  since  we  landed  at 
London  from  the  Continent,  and  then 
Mr  Wey's  complaint  woald  have  beeo 
perfectly  justified  by  the  tedious  and 
unaccommodating  arrangementsof  the 
customhouse ;  but  there  has  been,  we 
believe,  a  recent  change,  and  luggage 
is  now  examined  on  board  the  boats 
as  they  ascend  the  river.  At  the 
ports  upon  the  coast,  the  passing  of 
baggage  is  usually  as  rapid  as  in 
France.  In  all  other  respects  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
customhouses  of  the  two  countries. 
Mr  Wey  is  far  too  indulgent  to  his 
green  -  coated  douanisrs^  when  he 
ascribes  to  them  the  claws  of  the  cat^ 
whereas  they  are  a  compound  of  the 
lynx,  the  hyena,  and  the  jackal.  For 
incivUity,  rapacity,  and  wilful  inflic- 
tion of  annoyance,  we  will  back  the 
French  customhouses  against  any  in 
the  world.  Complaints  of  them  are 
so  universal  that  it  is  surprising  the 
superior  authorities  do  not  interfere 
to  modify  a  system  which  must  tend 
to  make  travellers  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland  prefer  any  route  to  those 
through  France.  The  wretched  sum 
annually  raised  by  taxing  tourists* 
travelilng  -  rugs  and  half- pounds  of 
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cigars  is  certaiDly  not  for  an  instant  to 
be  weighed  against  tbe  amount  of  dis- 
gust and  annoyance  occasioned  by  the 
inqniaitorial  insolence  of  the  harpies  of 
Calais  and  Bonlogne.  Upon  the  other 
handf  and  not  to  blink  our  own  faults 
whilstdwellingnpon  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, nothing  can  be  more  barbarous 
tiian  to  condemn  travellers  arriving 
in  London  on  a  Sunday,  after  a  rough 
passage  from  the  French  or  Flemish, 
butch  or  German  coast,  to  pass  four- 
and-twenty  hours  deprived  of  their 
baggage,  and,  as  often  happens  in  the 
case  of  foreigners  in  England  for  the 
first  time,  without  even  the  change  of 
linen,  brush,  and  raaor,  which  they 
would  be  suffered  to  take  ashore  in  a 
carpet-bag. 

To  return,  however,  to  MrWey. 
On  arriving  at  the  Leicester  Square 
caravanserai,  where  foreigners  are 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  from  the 
extravagant  charges  of  native  hotels, 
tbe  excursionists  were  for  sallying 
forth  at  once.  They  took  possession 
of  the  guides,  and  rushed  into  the 
street  in  a  body,  gesticulating,  talk- 
ing loud,  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  passers-by.  Deserting  for  a 
while  their  noisy  society,  Mr  Wey 
proceeded  alone  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery. He  is  very  severe,  but  not  un- 
justly so,  upon  Trafalgar  Square,  its 
buildings,  arrangements,  and  monu- 
ments. Whilst  praising  the  architec- 
ture of  London's  streets  and  squares, 
he  is  pitiless  with  respect  to  that  of 
its  public  edifices.  ''  The  English- 
man,*' he  says,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  '*  thoroughly  understands  only 
tbe  comfort  of  his  interior.  Certain 
aplendid  quarters,  such  as  Portland 
Place  and  Belgrave  Square,  inhabited 
by  private  persons,  are  assemblages 
of  palaces.  Public  buildings  are  in 
general  less  appropriate.  Nothing 
can  be  more  marked  than  this  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery — a  meagre,  cramped  edifice, 
ont  of  proportion,  badly  lighted,  and 
anrmonnted  by  a  little  dome,  which 
looks  like  a  jockey-cap  forgotten  on  a 
platform.  It  wants  entirely  rebuild- 
ug ;  It  is  not  even  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate thesculpture — and  the  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  pictures  it  con- 
tains are  crowded  and  badly  hung." 
He  blames  the  bnHding  and  its  ar- 
rangements, but   greatly  lauds  the 


pictures,  many  of  which  he  names 
and  criticises.  Of  the  English  paint- 
ers whose  works  are  there  exhibited, 
he  sets  dovm  Angelica  Kanffmann, 
Lawrence,  Wilkie,  Reynolds,  and 
Wilson,  as  artists  of  merit  and  talent; 
but  in  Hogarth  he  recognises  and  ad- 
mires a  great  genius,  and  speaks  of 
him  with  enthusiasm.  '*  William 
Hogarth,"  he  says,  **  is  too  little 
known  in  France.  He  is  a  great 
artist,  having  a  style  of  his  own,  and 
an  incomparable  art  of  composition. 
His  touch  is  bold,  significant,  and  free 
— his  colouring  vivid — and  his  brush 
as  pliant  as  his  wit  is  subtle  and  acnte, 
Hogarth  is  the  first  of  thoughtful  and 
moralising  painters.  He  has  no  mas- 
ter but  Shakespeare.  Wilhie  is  but  the 
moonlight  of  William  Hogarth:'  The 
words  we  have  italicised  are  a  happy 
touch  of  criticism.  When  Borrow'a 
Spanish  adventures  were  published,  a 
critic  spoke  of  the  book  as  a  Gil  Bias 
in  water-colours.  The  figures  of 
speech  are  of  th6  same  family.  Here- 
abouts Mr  Wey  was  rejoined  by  the 
excursionists — an  end,  for  that  day, 
to  quiet  examination.  They  had 
scarcely  entered,  when  they  wished 
to  depart.  ^^  We  have  not  come  to 
London  to  see  pictures,"  quoth  one, 
"  we  have  plenty  of  those  at  the 
Louvre."  And,  whilst  tumultuously 
departing,  they  said  to  each  other — 
^*-  These  English  know  nothing  of  art; 
itisapityl— howdifferent  fromFrancel 
There  is  not  a  picture  worth  sixpence 
in  the  whole  gallery."  Mr  Wey 
amends  his  countrymen's  ignorant 
verdict :  ^'  The  National  Gallery  of 
London,"  he  says,  *^  is  a  precious 
jewel  set  in  copper."  A  true  enough 
definition,  whose  giver,  faithful  to  his 
plan  of  passing  his  first  week  with  his 
countrymen,  and  rattling  through 
London's  sights,  allows  himself  to  be 
dragged,  full  speed,  to  an  endless  va- 
riety of  places,  observing,  however,, 
upon  the  way,  various  things  worth 
noting  which  escape  his  bustling  and 
impatient  companions.  The  beef- 
eaters at  the  Tower  greatly  divert 
him.  "  Do  you  recollect,"  he  says, 
'*  the  dress  of  Tyrrel,  in  Les  Enfans 
d'Edouardf  It  is  that  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Tower  of  Loudon:  a 
square  hat,  adorned  with  a  feather  r 
dagger  on  hip ;  scarlet  petticoat  and 
jadLct,  clasping  behind,  with  the  aims 
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of  England  and  Henry  YIII/s  derice 
wroaght  in  gold,  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast.  They  carry  the  Gothic  hal- 
bert — and  their  falae  collars  are  their 
only  link  with  the  present  oentnry. 
It  is  Blaebeard  turned  porter/*  Pro- 
ceeding through  Wapping,  when 
visiting  the  docks  and  the  Tunnel,  he 
is  particularly  shocked  by  the  rags  and 
wretchedness  he  beholds.  ^*  After 
seeing  the  rags  of  London,  Callot  ap- 
pears to  be  the  draughtsman  of  a 
fashion-book.  A  man  thrusts  himself 
head  foremost  into  a  network  of  tat- 
ters, seeks  an  issue  for  his  four  limbs, 
and  considers  himself  dressed.  There 
sometimes  remains,  of  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, noAmg  but  a  button-hole;  he 
philosophically  puts  it  on."  Pursuing 
this  strain  of  hnmorons  exaggeration, 
he  returns  to  Leicester  Square,  and 
exhibits  the  excursionists  preparing 
for  the  opera.  It  was  a  Cireat  extra 
night — so  said  the  four-foot-long  pla- 
cards. A  certain  number  of  tickets 
had  been  taken ;  the  Frenchmen  dined 
«arly,  and  were  requested  to  dress 
themselves  for  the  solemnity.  Of 
what  then  took  place,  Mr  Wey  gives 
the  following  ludicrous  account : — 

*^  When  the  moment  for  departure 
arrived,  most  of  our  countrymen,  hav* 
log  brushed  their  left  sleeve  with 
tiieir  right,  and  their  right  with  their 
left,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with 
their  toilet.  They  uttered  loud  cries 
when  informed  that  a  morning  cos- 
tume was  ioadmissiUe,  and  that  dress- 
'Goats  were  indispensable.  Many  Pa- 
risians are  persuaded  that,  outside  of 
Paris,  the  whole  universe  is  the  coun- 
try. These  artless  persons  had  come 
dressed  in  a  light  paletot,  with  a 
mnde-nwake  beaver  for  a  hend-dress. 
A  fowHng-piece  or  a  fishing-rod  was 
alone  wanting  to  complete  thehr  cos- 
tume. 

^*  There  was  a  prodigious  demand 
for  black  troosers.  Dark  frocks  had 
theur  skirts  doubled  and  sewn  back, 
so  as  to  imitate  dress-coats.  The 
hotel  was  converted  into  a  dressuig- 
room. 

^'  ^  Is  it  possible,*  a  prudent  gentle- 
man said  to  me,  '  that  people  can 
thus  come  to  London  in  their  dressing- 
gowns  I  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
wherewith  to  make  myself  smart ; 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen.* 

««A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  be 


made  his  appearance  shaved,  gloved, 
and  superbly  attired  in  a  magmfioent 
blue  silk  waistcoat  and  a  splendid 
scarf  sprinkled  with  nasturtium- 
coloured  spots. 

*'  *  Ah  man  Dieu/^  cried  the  guide, 
*this  gentleman  will  never  be  ad- 
mitted. .  .  .' 

*^  ^  Beally,  unless  I  put  on  a  low 
dress,  .  .  ?*  replied  the  weUr-dressed 
man,  with  mudi  dignity. 

"  ^  Sir,  only  black  and  white  are 
admitted.  Yonr  waistcoat  is  blue, 
your  cravat  is  shocking.' 

*^  So  the  waistcoat  had  to  be  taken 
off,  and  the  elegant  scarf  replaced 
by  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  folded 
cravat- wise. 

*«  *  I  must  look  hideous,*  cried  the 
patient. 

«^*Yon  look  like  somebody  who 
has  had  leeches  on  bis  neck ;  bat  yon 
are  properly  dressed* 

^*  When  the  caravan  had  satisfied 
etiquette,  it  was  found  that  it  had  by 
no  means  sacrifioed  to  the  Graces: 
its  appearance  was  simply  barlesque.** 

The  excursionists  fagged  through 
their  week  of  laborious  pleasure,  and 
took  their  departure  for  that  city 
whence  no  Frenchman,  had  be  his  free 
choice,  would  ever  be  long  absent. 
Mr  Wey  found  himself  alone  in  the 
World  of  London,  and  set  about  deli- 
vering his  credentials.  A  friend  had 
given  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  an  English  merehant,  Sir  William 
P — ,  esauire  (like  most  of  his  country- 
HMn,  Mr  Wey  finds  an  nnaccountaUe 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  distinctions 
of  English  style  and  title),  whose  ad- 
dress was  at  the  Reform  Club.  Two 
hours  after  be  had  left  his  card  in 
Pan  Mall  bis  visit  was  returned,  with 
an  invitation  to  dine  upon  the  mor- 
row. Mr  Wey  renders  full  justice  to 
English  cordiality  and  bospltali^. 
^^Notbnig  can  be  more  courteous, 
obliging,  and  safe,  than  tbe  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  English*  Their  man- 
ner is  simple,  frank,  obliguig  without 
obsequiousness,  serviceable  without 
pomp,  and  friendly  without  protesta- 
tions.** To  meet  his  French  guest. 
Sir  WUliam  had  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  and  a  literary  man.  *^In 
England,*'  says  Mr  Wey,  ^*  one  recog- 
nises military  men  by  their  gentleness 
of  voice  and  manner,  by  a  certma 
gracefhl  bearing,  and  by  the  care  thej 
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take  to  abetaia  firom  any  rovghnew  or 
blantoess  that  might  remind  one  of  tho 
burack-room.  Moreover,  as  these 
officers  pass  tlieir  leayes  of  absence 
traTeliing,  and  do  daty  In  all  the  five 
.divisions  of  the  globe,  they  can  talk 
of  other  things  besides  equipments, 
promotion,  and  forsge.*'  The  side- 
blow  is  evidently  for  Mr  Wey's  mill- 
-taiy  oonntiymen,  who,  however  gal- 
lant and  efficient  in  the  field,  do  not 
«hine  either  by  the  elegance  of  their 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  their  tone, 
•or  th^r  general  accomplishments  and 
information.  A  gracefal  guardsman, 
who  had  made  the  tonr  of  Earope, 
ewore  not  at  all,  and  smelt  of  mule' 
JUwrt^  most  have  stmck  Mr  Wey  as 
the  most  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
venal  mn  of  French  officers,  load 
▼oiced,  nn travelled,  aid  nsnally  redo- 
lent of  the  execrable  weed  dispensed 
to  them  by  their  national  rt^  de  tabac. 
The  literary  gnest,  happening  to  l>e 
wdi  acqniUiited  with  Hungary,  had 
been  deputed  thither,  although  not  a 
professional  jonmalist,  hf  an  import- 
ant English  newspaper,  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  and  report 
upon  it.  His  letters  were,  of  course^ 
to  contain  his  own  impressions,  and 
-the  troth — as  for  as  he  conld  ascer- 
tain it — and  they  would  regulate  the 
opinions  of  the  jomml  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  In  this  instance,  as 
In  many  others,  Mr  Wey  is  struck  by 
the  vast  chasm  that  separates  English 
and  French  Ideas  and  usages.  *^  If,** 
he  says,  **  a  French  newspaper  were 
rich  enoQgh  to  incur  such  an  expense 
as  this,  it  would  say  to  its  correspon- 
dent :  '  Go,  examine,  and  cut  up  the 
Hungarians;'  or,  ** Observe  every- 
thing, and  celebrate  the  heroism  of 
Hungary.'  But  as  for  travelling  fbnr 
or  five  hundred  leagues  to  form  an 
opinion  independent  of  and  superior 
to  party  feeling — such  a  thing  will 
never  be  witnessed  in  France.  And 
why?  Because  if  the  opinion  were 
-contrary  to  that  of  the  snbscribers  to 
the  paper,  they  would  cease  to  take  it 
rather  than  BK)dify  their  ideas.  The 
Engiisfaman  seeks  knowledge,  we  pre- 
fer disenssion ;  tmth  serves  him,  pas- 
eion  flatters  us."  Dunog  the  dinner, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  old 
animosity  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  the  English  present  spoke 
of  as  an  antiquated  prejudice,  extinct 


amongst  all  classes.  On  this  side  the 
Channel  we  believe  it  really  Is  ex- 
tinct ;  we  are  more  than  doubtful  of 
its  being  equally  so  upon  the  other — 
at  least  amongst  certain  classes. 
Mingled  in  society,  individuals  of  the 
two  nations  harmonise  well;  they 
smile  at  each  other's  peculiarities,  but 
the  smile  is  good-humoured,  and,  like 
many  other  opposites,  they  blend  cor- 
dially enough.  But  the  French  have 
not  completely  got  rid  of  their  dislike 
to  the  English  as  a  nation:  in  the 
first  place,  the  majority  have  a  sin* 
cere  conviction,  for  which  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  assign  a  foundation, 
of  British  perfidy ;  snd  then  there  are 
certain  sore  places  that  time  as  yet 
has  but  thinly  skinned  over,  and  a 
touch  upon  whidi  stirs  a  Frenchman's 
bile  as  surely  as  a  red  rag  irritates  a 
fierce  bull.  Mont  St  Jean  and  St 
Helena  are  still  ill-sounding  names  in 
their  ears,  notwithstanding  England's 
generous  efforts  to  obliterate  their 
memory  by  the  restoration  of  the 
hero's  ashes,  and  by  the  little  promi- 
nence she  gives  to  her  own  glorious 
reminiscences.  The  French  console 
themselves  as  best  they  may  by  exe- 
cration of  Sire  Hoodaon  Loffe^  and 
by  the  repetition  of  the  two  eternal 
hypotheses — If  Grouchy  had  bui  come 
vp^t/'  the  Prussians  had  nof  oome 
up,  the  day  was  theirs.  The  greatest 
victories  ever  won  might  be  turned 
into  defeats  by  a  single  if.  In  the 
ease  of  Waterloo  the  French  have 
two,  a»d  are  therefore  entitled  to 
reckon  the  battle  as  a  double  triumph. 
Mr  Wey  is  not  a  hero- worshipper,  and 
his  patriotism  sits  lightly  enough  upon 
him,  as  becomes  his  slightly  sooffing 
temper;  but  even  he  bristles  up  at 
the  name  of  Welfingtoo,  upon  whose 
statues  he  revenges  himself  and  hia 
country,  bringing  to  the  task  his  ut- 
most critical  ability — for  whose  exer- 
cise, we  regretfully  confess,  our  sculp- 
tors and  artists  have  given  htm  but 
too  good  an  opening.  ^^  Not  to  speak," 
he  says,  ''  of  the  quantity  of  streets 
that  bear  the  name  of  Waterloo  or 
that  of  Wellington,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  hero's  bust  is  in  every  mu- 
seum, in  every  library — I  found  it 
even  in  the  venerable  and  Gothic  halls 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  at  Oxford. 
In  front  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Wel- 
lington is  represented  on  horseback, 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sovereign. 
Bat  this  is  nothing.  At  the  entrance 
of  Hyde  Park,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
verdant  lawn  opposite  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington's windows,  Lord  Wellington  is 
represented  naked,  as  Achilles,  of  co- 
lossal protM>rtion8.  Achilles*  legs  are 
apart ;  with  his  left  arm  he  presents 
a  round  buckler;  about  to  huri  the 
dart,  his  formidable  glance  gives  a 
terrible  expression  to  his  Anglo- Lace- 
demonian head.  ...  All  this  flattery 
appeared  insufficient.  An  equestrian 
statue  at  tiie  Bank,  an  allegorical  sta« 
tue  in  Hyde  Park,  busts  everywhere — 
it  was  pretty  well!  The  victor  of 
Waterloo  could  see  himself  from  his 
bedroom  as.  Achilles,  but  he  could  not 
behold  himself  from  the  windows 
looking  upon  the  street.  Struck  by 
this  great  inconvenience,  some  influ- 
ential persons,  patrons  of  a  statuary 
in  quest  of  a  job,  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  new  monument  to  the  old 
duke.  A  shower  of  gold  was  the  re- 
ply to  their  appeal,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  was  perched  upon  the  triumphal 
arch  in  front  of  Apsley  House  (the  Wel- 
lington hotel).  .  .  This  statue  is  so 
ridiculous,  Uiat  the  English  themselves 
cannot  look  at  it  without  laughing. 
The  worst  statue  that  has  been  seen 
in  Prance  in  our  time,  that  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Lonvre,  was  a  masterpiece  com- 
pared to  this  indecent  caricature  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  An  old  French 
office,  who  went  with  me  to  Hyde 
Park,  examined  the  monument  with 
eloom  upon  his  brow;  he  cannot 
forget  Waterloo.  '  We  are  revenged,' 
he  at  last  mnrmured  with  a  satis- 
fied air.  ...  In  spite  of  the  exag- 
gerated honours  thus  clumsily  ren- 
aered  to  a  living  man,  ridicule  never 
attained  that  sacred  he«d.  How  dif- 
ferent from  France.  .  .  .  The  Water- 
loo flourish  of  trumpets,  sounded  in 
London,  everywhere,  unremittingly 
and  in  every  key,  for  thirty-eight 
years,  diminishes  the  fatness  of  the 
£inglish  nation.  This  intoxication 
would  seem  more  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  a  people  who,  having  never 
gained  but  one  battle,  could  not  reco- 
ver from  its  surprise,  or  patiently 
wear  a  glory  of  which  it  had  de- 
spaired." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Wey*s  im- 
plied opinion,  that  in  his  country  such 
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hero-worship  as  was  offered  to  WeU 
lington  would  have  ended  in  the  de- 
gradation of  its  deity.  Raising  sta- 
tues to  living  men,  however  great 
their  merits,  is  a  hasardous  experi- 
ment, apt  to  be  attributed  to  adula- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  projectors,  and 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  person  so  hon- 
oured. And  it  is  doubly  hazardous 
in  a  country  where  such  a  strange  fa- 
tality attaches  to  monuments  of  that 
kind,  where  some  are  perched  upon 
the  tops  of  columns,  too  high  to  be 
seen,  and  with  lightning-conductors 
running  up  their  backs;  and  where 
others,  of  which  a  nearer  view  is  per- 
mitted us,  are  of  such  deplorable  exe- 
cution that  we  wish  them  farther. 
To  say  nothing  of  minor  failures  and 
shortcomings,  it  may  be  safely  aver- 
red that  no  city  in  the  world,  out  of 
China,  possesses  three  such  specimens 
of  bad  taste  in  art  as  the  Nelson 
column,  the  equestrian  statue  on 
Hyde  Park  arch,  and  that  of  George 
IV.  in  Trafalgar  Square.  They  are 
almost  enough  to  make  us  bow  to  the 
opinion  somewhere  expressed  by  Mr 
Wey,  that  the  English  are  a  people 
to  whom  art  is  foreign.  If  we  re- 
member that  designs  for  such  monu- 
ments are  usually  submitted  to  com*- 
mittees  or  bodies  of  men  supposed  to 
be  eminent  for  artistic  taste  and  know- 
ledge, we  certainly  obtain  a  very  low 
standard  for  the  national  feeling  and 
judgment  in  matters  of  art.  Au  op- 
portunity now  occurs,  in  the  monu- 
ment to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  defonct  Exhibition,  of  partly  re- 
deeming past  blunders.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  what  profit  will  be  made  of 
it.  The  safest  plan,  unquestionably, 
would  have  been  to  have  accepted  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  has  already 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  public 
opinion,  and  come  out  triumphantly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suitable,  as  a 
record  of  the  crystal  glories  of  1851, 
than  a  statue  which  was  one  of  th« 
most  prominent  and  admired  object# 
then  exhibited.  C(Bur-de-Lion 
would  have  been  a  noble  and  appro- 
priate memento  of  a  remarkable  event 
and  year.  It  has  been  objected  to,  we 
believe,  on  account  of  its  militant 
character,  which  clashes,  it  is  said,, 
with  the  eminently  pacific  nature  of 
the  gathering  of  nations  intended  to 
be  recorded.    The  objection  is  triviaU 
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Strength  and  beanty,  combined  in  the 
image  of  a  king  of  Norman  blood,  it 
is  true,  bat  of  thoroaghlj  English 
heart  and  fame,  wonld  constitute  no 
inappropriate  emblem  of  an  event  of 
which  England's  power  and  the  beau- 
ties of  art  were  the  two  most  promi- 
nent features.  That  sort  of  zeal  for 
the  fitness  of  things  -may  be  exagger- 
ated, and  we  greatly  donbt  whether 
the  projectors  of  the  new  monument 
— headed,  we  belieye,  by  that  distin* 
gnbhed  civic  fanctionary  whom  Mr 
Wey  has  promoted  to  the  occasional 
presidency  of  the  Privy  Council — will 
mend  Marochetti,  or  get  up  anything 
half  as  fine  as  his  statue  of  Richard. 
We  sincerely  wish  they  may,  for  we 
have  plenty  of  sculptural  monstrosi- 
ties and  commonplace  statues  disfigur- 
ing our  streets  and  squares,  and  need 
not  see  another  thrust  into  Hyde 
Parte. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Welling- 
ton worship.  Cannot  Mr  Wey,  whom 
we  do  not  proclaim  a  genius,  but  who 
is  certainly,  although  sometimes  more 
witty  than  wise,  no  fDol,  read  the 
riddle  for  himself?  We  dare  say  not. 
His  French  vision  needs  the  aid  of 
English  glasses.  Oars  are  at  his  ser- 
vice, if  he  win  condescend  to  avail  him- 
self of  them.  But  those  of  almost  any 
Englishman  would  do  as  well,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  his  friend  **  Sir 
William  P— ,  Esquire,"  or  the  fragrant 
guardsman,  or  the  Hungarian  corre- 
spondent, would  have  explained  the 
matter  to  him,  over  the  sherry  cup  he 
so  warmly  admires,  just  as  we  shall. 
*'In  France,"  he  observes,  "where  the 
fear  of  ridicule  is  carried  to  an  excess, 
no  glory  could  have  withstood  such  a 
regimen,  or  have  passed  with  impunity 
through  such  deplorable  manifesta- 
tions." That  we  folly  believe ;'  and  it 
is  precisely  because  glory,  as  a  French- 
roan  understands  the  word,  was  far 
from  being  the  sole  origin  of  the  hom- 
age paid  to  Wellington,  that  the  ridi- 
cule attaching  to  certain  exaggerated 
manifestations  did  not  touch  him,  and 
that  he  escaped  unscathed  even  from 
his  own  statues.  The  hero-worship 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  was  the 
expression  of  two  feelings  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen — 
feelings  that,  in  no  small  degree,  have 
contributed  to  England's  greatness. 
It  was  the  expression  of  gratitude  for 
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services  rendered,  and  of  admiration  of 
the  steady  and  unswerving  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  By  no  adroit  fiattery 
or  personal  fascinations  did  Wellington 
win  the  esteem,  respect,  and  love 
which  his  countrymen  took  every 
means  of  testifying  during  his  life,  and 
which,  upon  his  death,  burst  out  in  a 
demonstration  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  this  country.  The 
Duke  was  unskilled  in  those  arts  by 
which  Napoleon  so  well  knew  how  to 
fetter  a  friend  or  win  over  an  enemy. 
His  nature  did  not  lend  itself  to  them. 
He  was  stem,  severe,  abrupt,  laconic; 
although  far  from  incapable  of  kind 
acts,  there  was  no  spontaneous  flow 
of  generosity  in  his  character,  which 
was  essentially  hard  and  rigid.  But 
though  he  had  possessed  even  fewer 
of  the  qualities  which  in  most  countries 
are  almost  indispensable  to  great  po- 
pularity, he  would  still  have  attained 
this  in  England ;  for  the  two  excel- 
lent reasons  that  no  difficulties,  how- 
ever complicated,  ever  prevented  his 
discriminating  the  path  of  honour  and 
duty,  and  that  no  dangers,  however 
great,  ever  deterred  him  from  follow- 
ing it.  More  than  "  empty  honours 
and  loud  huzzas,"  more  than  victories 
won  and  cities  captured,  are  such 
qualities  prized  by  the  nation  which 
you,  Mr  Wey,  flatteringly  describe  as 
"  a  large  class  of  old  scholars  com* 
peting  for  the  prize  of  good  con- 
duct.^' 

After  staring  at  the  statues  of  his 
countiy*s  former  antagonist,  Mr  Wey 
felt  desirous  to  see  something  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  done  such  great 
deeds  under  his  command;  and  one 
morning,  before  going  to  visit  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  walked  down  to 
St  Jameses  Park  with  two  or  three 
friends,  to  see  the  guard  relieved. 
He  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  him  by  the 
sight 

''It  is  difficult  to  believe  how  differ- 
ent everything  Is  from  France,  as  soon 
as  one  has  crossed  the  Channel.  In 
London,  which  is  reached  in  a  few 
hours,  one  feels  at  an  enormous  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  The  English  regi- 
ments are  so  dissimilar  to  ours,  that 
the  difference  strikes  you  even  before 
you  see  them.  The  battalion  was 
still  concealed  from  us  by  the  trees, 
when  our  astonishment  was  excited 
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by  the  singnlar  noise  that  annoanced 
its  approadi .  Imagine  a  sort  of  beards 
dance,  monotonoos  and  frislcing,  played 
by  a  score  of  shrill  fifes,  the  while 
that,  npon  the  big  dram,  a  man  beats 
the  time  with  his  right  hand,  and, 
with  his  left,  again  decomposes  it  by 
whipping  the  sheepskin  with  a  little 
broom.  These  harsh  soands  nark 
the  step  for  companies  of  infantry, 
whose  scarlet  coats,  too  short  in  the 
waist,  are  surmounted  by  enormous 
white  epaulets. 

**  In  ranks  remartcably  serried,  these 
slender  and  extremely  tall  foot-  soldiers 
advancer  jogging  their  shoulders,  with 
an  undulation  of  the  body  which 
periodically  follows  the  sound  of  the 
broom  upon  the  dmm.  The  chain  of 
their  schako  rests  between  their  lower 
lip  and  their  chin,  which  inooBTeai- 
ences  them,  renders  them  motionless, 
and  appears  as  odd  as  if  they  mardied 
with  a  spoon  balanced  on  their  nose. 
Around  the  platoons  are  the  officers 
and  sergeants,  all  adorned  with  epau- 
lets of  heayy  bullion,  and  eanying 
long  canes  with  ivory  knobs.  The 
musket  is  carried  conveniently,  rest* 
ing  against  the  left  breast,  and  slanted 
a  little  backwards.  And  so  they  pass 
ns  by,  soldiers  balancing  their  bodies, 
fifes  squealing,  and  big  dmm  playing 
rub-a-dob,  with  accompaniment  ^ 
little  broom." 

Their  first  surprise  over,  the  French- 
men began  to  laugh  and  to  talk  of  the 
African  light  infantry;  and  an  English 
friend  who  accompanied  them,  and 
who  took  their  mirth  good->hnmonr- 
edly,  admitted  that  he  thou^t  tiM 
little  French  infentrymen  better  for 
service,  capable  of  enduring  greater 
fatigue,  and  of  putting  np  with  wone 
rations.  There  is  some  truth  in  this : 
the  EngliA  soldier  Is  too  much  of  a 
belly>god — too  dependent  npon  his 
beef  and  beer,  and  apt  to  sink  in 
spirits  if  long  deprived  of  them; 
whereas  the  Mo  and  natnral  vivacity 
of  the  Frenchman  support  him  under 
much  privation.  That  the  Duke  was 
thoroughly  impressed  witii  1k%  im- 
portance of  feeding  his  army  well,  is 
manifest  from  the  tight  hand  he  kept 
over  the  commissariat  in  the  Penin- 
snlarWar.  His  despsitcbes  show  that 
there  was  no  branch  of  the  service 
npon  which  he  mora  severely  visited 
anyderettellonofdnty.  Ontfaeotiier 
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hand,  the  Englishman's  inconvenient 
dependence  upon  his  **prog*'  is  at 
least  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  French  soldier,  brilliant  in  the  ad* 
vance,  when  once  baffled  is  disheart- 
ened and  surely  defeated,  whilst  of 
British  troops  it  has  been  said,  by 
the  highest  hostile  authority,  that 
**  they  know  not  when  they  are- 
beaten."  As  to  the  stature  of  the 
Guards  (whose  thews  and  sinews, 
bone  and  musde,  Mr  Wey  underrates 
if  he  supposes  they  are  not  in  full 
proportion  to  their  inches),  we  attach 
no  more  importance  to  it  than  to  the 
additional  height  given  to  them  by  the 
bearskin  that  burthens  their  brows, 
and  which,  however  picturesque  it 
may  be  considered  to  look  in  Birdcage 
Walk  or  St  James's  Palace  Yard,  we 
ainoerely  trust  will  be  exchnnged  for 
some  more  rational  head-dress  when- 
ever the  Households  are  again  sent 
upon  foreign  service.  ^^  Ce^  le  eceur 
gtUfmt  ie  grmadUr^^^  Napoleon  said 
and  the  little  voliigemr9  whom  he 
formed  and  fovonred,  proved,  npon 
BMny  a  bloody  field,  the  truth  of  tho 
words.  Upon  this  principle,  Mr  Wey 
IS  perfectly  justified,  as  a  Frenchman, 
in  preferring  the  brisk  little  Vincennes 
flAasyevr,  as  explosive  as  his  own  car- 
tridges, and  with  two  or  three  Be- 
douins spitted  on  his  sabre-bayonet,  U> 
the  long-legged,  sedate-looking,  care- 
fUly  pipeclayed  soUaer  of  the  British 

Sards.  And  we  are  sure  he  will  not 
A  anneynd  at  onr  expressing,  aa 
EngUsfamen,  onr  perfeot  conviction 
that  no  ittfontry  in  Eorope,  whether 
its  devioe  be  the  Imperial  eagle  of 
France,  the  donbie  eagle  of  Russia, 
or  any  other  variety  of  that  military 
bird,  npould  have  the  remotest  chanoe 
of  atandmg  their  ground,  in  equal 
numbers  and  on  a  fair  field,  against 
her  ICfl^y's  hooaehold  br^^e. 
Long  may  it  be,  any  we,  era  the  ex- 
perimeBt  be  tried. 

At  Westadnster  Abbey,  twe  things 
graatiy  shocked  Mr  Wey— the  exclu- 
sion of  Byron,  and  the  system  of 
intra-mnral  ittternMBta.  He  was  hor- 
rified to  find  the  gravedigger  at  work 
in  a  frequented  thoronghfore,  and  al- 
most amongst  the  le^  of  the  cab- 
horses.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  '^  on 
appraaehittg,*'  he  says,  ^*  the  side  door 
of  the  Abbey,  which  was  not  yet  open, 
I  aawa  labower  digging  a  trssich,  sadi 
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as  006  sees  dug  la  tbe  streets  of  Paris 
to  seek  sa  escape  of  gas^  and  I  felt 
rather  sarprised  at  6ai£  repairs  being 
eaiiied  on  upon  a  Sandaj.  The  dig- 
ging was  In  a  most  freqnented  i^ace, 
and  people  passed  0(m8tantl7  to  and 
fro,  trampliog  down  the  fresh  earth 
as  fast  as  it  was  thrown  out  of  the 
hole.  Three  or  fonr  persons  looked 
on ;  the  rest  went  their  way.  One  of 
the  bystanders  stepped  aside  as  I  ap- 
proached, and  I  beheld,  with  stnpefsG* 
ti<m,  npon  the  briok  of  the  hole,  a 
coffin,  half  enveloped  with  a  mortuary 
doth,  and  placed  there  like  a  chest 
waiting  for  a  porter.  The  laboarer — 
the  only  one  who  works  npon  a  San- 
day — ^was  the  sexton.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  were  elbowed  by 
the  passengers;  smiling  yoong  girls 
Btei^ed  a  little  aside  to  avoid  stum- 
bling over  the  dead;  for  my  part 
I  stumbled  on  a  fragment  of  an  an  • 
oestral  tibia,  wandering  amongst  the 
legs  of  posterity.  Children*  were 
playing  aad  shouting  hard  by,  and, 
in  the  heart  of  the  holiday-city,  with- 
out pomp  or  solemnity,  in  a  piece 
of  ground  strolled  over  by  idlers,  and 
vibrating  from  the  passage  of  omni- 
buses, whose  conductors  were  bawl- 
ing for  passengers,  a  dead  man  was 
being  baried,  just  as  we  might  ditch 
np  a  dog  OB  the  open  space  of  the 
Carrousel,  did  the  police  tolerate  in 
Paris,  upea  the  public  highway,  such 
outrageous  uncleanMSs.*^  Slight  ex- 
aggeratiOD  subtracted,  and  vivid 
colouring  washed  off,  there  still  re- 
mains ODOOgh  truth  la  this  sketch,  in 
Frenok  duiik,  of  a  Sablwtfa  scene  in 
London,  to  make  as  ashamed  of  our 
barbaroua  system  of  burying  the 
dead  In  crowded  thoroughfares,  under 
the  very  Aet  of  tiie  living.  Fortu- 
oately  steps  are  taking  towards  the 
abolicioa  of  so  vile  apnctioe,  and  we 
trust  th^  will  be  anergeticsUy  fol- 
lowed up,  untii  a  burial  in  London 
ahatt  seem  as  atiange  a  sight  as  It 
now  wonld  in  Paris.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, atraagers  have  us  here  upon 
the  hip,  and  any  foreign  Itinerant  of 
literai7  turn  is  perfectly  jostified  la 
filling  a  chapter,  by  inveighing  at 
ow  Ibnl  pnMttice  in  matters  of  later- 
BODt.  Hr  Wey,  who  is  by  no  means 
fond  of  fault-finding,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  kindly  disposed  and  de- 
fliiMia  to  bo  pleased,  lels  us  off  lo  a 


page  or  two,  and  soon  afterwards 
writes  down  the  most  indalgent  esti- 
mate of  a  Sunday  in  London  we  ever 
met  with  from  a  Frenchman's  pen. 
As  usual,  his  sensible  observations 
are  mixed  up  with  slight  exaggerationa 
and  errors  of  detail : — 

^*  After  a  whole  week  of  unoessing 
toll,  of  sleeplessness,  activity,  plea- 
sure, and  fatigue,  London  sinks  ex- 
hausted, and  feels  the  want  of  four- 
and- twenty  hours*  profound  repose. 
From  midnight  on  Saturday,  the 
town  assumes  quite  another  aspect; 
movement  ceases,  and  the  next  day 
the  sun  rises  without  awakening  the 
city,  whose  usually  crowded  streets 
are  as  solitsry  as  those  of  Bruges, 
Pisa,  or  Aix  in  Provence.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  preceding  days  renders 
this  complete  idleness  necessary  to 
all.  It  is  the  only  concession  made 
to  nature  in  a  country  where  life  is 
factitious  and  harassing.  For  some  it 
is  the  time  for  sleep,  for  others  the 
sole  opportunity  of  freely  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  The  logical  and  salu- 
tary side  of  the  English  Sunday  is 
generally  ill  appreciated,  and,  whilst 
restricting  ourselves  to  the  external 
physiognomy  of  the  institution,  we 
forget  to  point  out  its  opportuneness. 
To  be  alone  wakeful,  amidst  a  sleeping 
world,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  one  is  sure  to  enrntyer  one's- 
self ;  it  is  that  of  a  Frenchman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  And, 
as  ill-humour  has  got  mixed  up  in 
the  matter,  they  have  exaggerated 
the  religious  severity  presiding  over 
that  day  of  oempulsory  recreation. 
Many  persons  believe  absurd  stories, 
tiiat  they  would  be  fined  dki  they 
playin  their  own  houses,  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, on  the  piano,  flute,  or  comet-k- 
pistoa.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  not  so  be- 
nevolent. Everybody  has  heard 
that  one  Is  compelled  to  fast,  if  he 
has  not  Isid  in  his  provisions  the 
night  before.  The  truth  Is,  that 
bf&ers,  poik-shops,  pastrycooks,  &c. 
dsc,  aro  open  morning  and  afternoon. 

Public  establishments, 
moseuas,  galleries,  theatres,  aro 
closed ;  it  is  not  customary  to  pay 
visits  on  the  day  which  is  devoted  to 
God  and  to  one's  family.  Accordingly 
the  English  go  out  very  little  on  Sun- 
day; carriages  desert  the  parka;  most 
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rich  people  go  into  the  country,  or  to 
the  sea- side,  on  Saturday  night  The 
origin  of  all  this  ki  eqiialltj.  Mwi 
not  servants,  guardians  of  pnbUo 
places,  actors,  mnsisitos,  be  allowed 
to  repose  themselves^  as  .well  as  mas- 
ters, idlers,  speetatora,  and  loren  of 
music?  There  are  houes  where  the 
cloth  is  laid  the  eveniar  before,  to 
diminish  the  woricof  tbeaervanto;  if 
shops  are  cloMd  fagr  a  general  ordi- 
nance, it  is  th«t  aome  may  not  take 
advantage  of  the  religions  scruples  of 
others,  to  injure  these  by  Sunday 
competition.  Contrary  to  our  eoun  try- 
men,  I  enjoyed  Sunday  very  much. 
Weary  of  running  about  and  remain- 
ing awake  (during  six  weeks  I  never 
slept  more  than  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty^four),  I  was  delighted  to  have 
time  to  loee,  and  to  be  exonerated 
from  all  duty,  pleasure,  and  study." 

There  are  certain  things  to  which, 
from  the  force  of  habit,  we  pay  no 
attention,  but  which  really,  when  we 
reflect  upon  them,  go  far  towards 
justifying  the  received  opinion  in 
France,  that  the  English  are  a  nation 
of  eccentrics— <itf  origmauxy  as  the 
French  used  to  say,  de$  humorist4$^ 
as  they  now  begin  to  callus,  adopting 
the  word  in  the  sense  we  least  fre- 
quently give  to  it — that  of  a  whim- 
sical, odd  person.  The  sort  of  bird- 
cage grating  enclosing  the  top  of  the 
Monument  strikes  Mr  Wey  with 
astonishment.  *^This  precaution," 
he  says,  *'  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  eccentricity  of  the  citizens,  who 
bad  taken  a  fancy  to  throwing  them- 
selves from  the  summit  of  these 
glorious  columns.  We  Frenchmen 
pass  In  England  for  crack-brained 
and  fantastical;  but,  thank  God  I  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to 
fasten  railings  (ffarde-fouti)  above 
our  heads."  Then  he  pauses  for  a 
reply,  which  we  regret  to  say  we 
have  not  in  readiness,  and  fear  that, 
in  this  instance,  be  has  us  at  an 
advantage.  He  is  prodigiously  amused 
at  the  style  of  entertainment  found  at 
one  of  the  taverns,  to  a  round  oC  which 
he  devoted  an  evening,  *^  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  on  a  platform, 
was  a  sort  of  bureau,  famished  with 
three  gentlemen,  as  serious  as  money- 
changers, solemnly  attired  in  black 
coats,  their  necks  ceremoniously  sur- 
rounded with  white  cravats.    Sud- 


denly one  of  them  knocked  the  table 
wM  a  Utile  haanner;  there  was 
sUeiice;  a  plaao  preluded,  and  the 
three  gentlemeB,  grave  as  Anglican 
mialstert,  saag  in  turn,  smiling 
blandly  at  each  •ther,  indigenous 
ballads,  Aa^o  •  Italian  pasticcios, 
whose  wwds,  1  suppose,  were  piquant, 
judging  from  tbe  nrirth  and  applause 
they  excited.  As  tiM  English  are 
caf»ble  of  annwig  thesMelves  for  a 
long  time  with  ths  saan  tiling,  these 
songs  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  last  for  several  hours." 
Mr  Wey's  social  skntches  are  not  all 
equally  life-like.  Now  and  then, 
presuming  on  the  supposed  igncMrance 
or  credolity  of  his  French  readers, 
careless  of  the  verdict  of  his  English 
ones,  and  anxious  to  give  pungency 
to  his  book,  he  draws  upon  his  Ima- 

gination  for  a  comical  sketch.  One 
ay  he  got  upon  a  Fimlico  omnibus. 
Before  recording  what  he  saw  from 
his  elevated  station,  we  must  observe 
that  nothing  he  met  with  in  England 
excited  his  disgust  more  strongly 
than  those  abominable  vehicles.  Some 
gay  deceiver  had  vaunted  them  to 
him  as  magnificent  carriages,  lined 
with  mahogany  and  cushioned  with 
velvet.  Such  mahogany !— and  such 
velvet  1  He  was  confounded  to  find 
himself  in  a  narrow,  badly  closed, 
dusty,  dirty  vehicle,  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  roomy,  cleanly,  well- 
organised  JXligenietf  Favorites^  and 
RuxmdeiUa  of  his  native  Paris,  whose 
seats  are  well-brushed,  albeit  not  of 
velvet,  and  divided  by  little  rails, 
secoriog  to  every  passenger  a  due  and 
ample  share  of  room,  whose  access  is 
easy  and  floor  roomy,  and  whose 
conductors  (greatest  of  all  differences) 
arc  clean,  obliging,  honest,  and  re- 
spectable— not  the  compound  of  pick- 
pocket, prize-fighter,  and  dog-stealer, 
so  often  found  doing  duty  as  "  cad  " 
upon  the  uncomfortable  perch  in  rear 
of  a  London  *bn8.  The  public  vehicles 
of  London,  whether  cabs  or  omnibuses, 
are  in  most  respects  immeasurably 
inferior  to  those  of  Paris.  Foreigners 
soon  make  that  •discovery,  and  Mr 
Wey  was  not  an  exception.  Disliking 
to  sit  with  his  knees  jammed  against 
those  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  to  be 
squeezed  flat  between  corpulent  wo- 
men, and  to  have  his  toes  trodden  on 
at  every  entrance  or  exit  of  a  pas- 
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B&ager^  he  naiMiilj^  performed  his 
omDibas  jonmeya  aide  by  flMe/wM 
the  driver.  In  his  ascent  of  the 
^'Pimlioo  "  aforesaid,  he  was  assisted 
by  an  obliging  gentleman  who  spoke 
f^nchy  and  s^wed  Inm  much  at- 
tention without  any  kttmsiyeness. 
**  When  he  saw  that  I  was  aeqiiainted 
with  the  country,  and  able  to  find  my 
way  abont,  be  appeared  satisfied,  not 
being  of  those  oiBcioiis  persons  who 
wonld  gladly  see  yon  pommelled,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasnre  of  de* 
fending  yon.  We  ceased  to  speak; 
discretion  is  a  quality  all  the  English 
possess,  and,  because  they  are  neither 
inquisitive  nor  obsequious,  we  con* 
dude  that  they  have  little  obliging* 
ness.  No  conclusion  can  be  more 
unfounded."  In  another  part  of  his 
volume,  Mr  Wey  says  that  all  the 
English  he  met  appeared  to  take  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  London  and  its 
people.  "They  attach  importance 
to  the  opinion  of  France,"  he  says ; 
"and  the  impartiality  with  which 
they  judge  themselves  is  all  the  more 
meritorious,  that  they  are  evidently 
pleased  at  any  judgment  that  is  flat- 
tering to  them."  If  this  be  true  (and 
we  are  unprepared  to  deny  it),  grati- 
tude for  the  many  civil  thines  said  of 
England  and  the  English  by  Mr  Wey, 
should  make  us  restrict  ourselves  to 
exhibiting  the  best  passages  of  his 
amusing  little  octavo,  and  abstain 
from  showing  him  up  when  he  ro- 
mances and  deals  in  inventions,  re- 
minding us  a  little  of  some  of  those 
perpetrated  by  our  old  and  interest- 
mg  friend  Whaler  MelviUe,  when 
he  told  of  his  first  vovage  to  London, 
and  of  his  visits  to  imaginary  gam- 
bling-houses, and  visions  of  enchant- 
ing beauties  and  fantastical  patricians 
— a  sort  of  compound  of  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  Tales  by  Hoffmann.  We 
must,  however,  relate  the  strange 
sight  Mr  Wey  beheld  from  the  impe' 
riaie  of  the  "Pimlico  Blue."  "In 
about  five  minutes,  deeming  it  proper 
to  return  my  neighbour's  colloquial 
visit,  I  addressed  a  few  words  to  him 
concerning  a  carriage  which  just  then 
drove  by.  It  was  too  fine  to  be 
elegant,  and  was  drawn  by  two  mag- 
nificent bay  horses.  On  the  box, 
adorned  with  beautiful  fringe,  sat  a 
black-coated  coachman ;    there  was 
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nof^a  wrinkle  in  his  white  cravat,  his 
snowy  gloves  were  spotless.  In  the 
vehade,  on  downy  oashlons,  carelessly 
lounged  a  man  without  a  coat,  his 
arms  bare,  his  sleeves  tucked  up  to 
the  riiottlder;  an  apron,  with  the 
corners  tamed  up,  served  him  as  a 
girdle.  So  that  the  ooachman  looked 
like  a  gentleman  driving  a  mechanic 
in  his  working  dreas.'^  Mr  Wey 
asked  his  neighbour  who  and  what 
was  the  strange-looking  occupant  of 
the  dashing  carriage.  "The  richest 
butcher  in  London,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  is  returning,  in  his  own  carriage, 
from  the  slaughter-house  to  his  resi- 
dence. His  forefathers  were  in  the 
same  business  ;  his  father  left  him 
a  fortune  of  more  than  two  millions, 
and  he,  out  of  modesty,  follows  his 
father's  profession — a  very  honour- 
able old  custom.  This  gentleman- 
batcher  possesses  four  millions." 

"  In  your  country,"  continued  the  ^ 
Englishknan,  "such  patriarchal  usages 
are  unknown,  and  children  aspire  to 
raise  themselves  above  their  parents^ 
station  in  life." 

Our  acquaintance  with  London  does 
not  include  that  of  the  millionaire 
vender  of  steaks  and  briskets,  who 
conld  not  find  time  to  put  on  his  coat 
before  entering  his  chariot,  a  precipita- 
tion which  must  have  been  detrimental 
to  the  purity  of  the  cushions,  and  have 
horribly  scandalised  the  corrcctly- 
got-up  coachman.  Neither  do  we 
remember  to  have  heard  of  certain 
"  great  bankers,  who,  out  of  an  affec- 
tation of  plainness,  go  every  morning 
to  the  butcher's  to  buy  chops,  which 
they  themselves  carry  to  some  tavern 
in  Cheapside  or  Fleet  Street,  where- 
they  have  them  broiled  in  their  pre- 
sence. Then  they  purchase  three 
pennyworth  of  rye-bread,  and  munch 
their  Spartan  breakfast  in  public, 
giving  at  the  same  time  their  first 
audiences.  And  the  good  shop- 
keepers admire  in  them  the  simpb'city 
of  old  times.  What  worthy  people  I " 
These  apocryphal  traits  of  British 
butchers  and  merchants  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
doubtless  be  bolted  by  Mr  Wey's 
countrymen  with  the  same  avidity 
and  case  with  which  a  gander  would 
gulp  an  oyster,  were  that  agreeable 
bivalve  presented  to  his  bill.  French- 
men who  have  not  been  in  England 
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fure  at  all  times  ready  to  credit  Bri- 
tish originality  to  any  extent.  ^^  The 
greatest  contrast  to  an  Englisliman  in 
hts  own  country,"  says  Mr  Wey,  "  is 
an  Englishman  abroad.  From  this 
contrast  have  arisen  prejndiccs  which 
one  gets  rid  of  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel."  Unqnestionably 
Englishmen  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  their  own  conntry,  at  least 
until  soch  time  as  they  have  travelled 
sufficiently  to  be  naturalised  cosmo* 
polites,  a  sort  of  citizenship  to  which 
they  are  long  In  acquiring  *a  right. 
Abroad  they  exhibit  stiffness  and 
angularity  of  character,  slowness  to 
assimilate  with  the  people  they  live 
amongst,  and  frequent  taciturnity. 
They  are  set  down  as  proud,  surly,  or 
mad,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
their  peculiarity  of  disposition  shows 
itself,  and  they  neither  inspire  sym- 
pathy nor  win  friendly  attentions. 
Mr  Wey  believes  he  has  found  out 
the  reason  of  their  habitual  silence 
and  apparent  hauteur  when  amongst 
foreigners.  An  Englishman  asked 
him  why  Shakespeare  (of  whom  Mr 
Wey  has  the  good  taste  to  be  a  great 
admirer — ^an  admiration  much  less 
universal  in  France  than  in  England 
and  Germany)  is  so  badly  translated 
into  French.  '^  Because  our  transla- 
tors know  no  language  but  English," 
was  the  witty  reply,  less  paradoxical 
than  it  at  first  sight  appears. 

*' '  French  isdifficult,'  said  the  Eng^ 
lishman,  ^  and  when  one  speaks  it 
badly,  one  is  ridiculous.  Such  is  our 
opinion  here,  and  that  is  why  we  dare 
not  talk  to  you  in  your  language, 
and  make  believe  not  to  understand 
you,  in  order  not  to  have  to  answer. 
We  are  thought  proud ;  we  are  only 
intimidated  1 ' 

*«  This  explanation  of  a  fact  which 
had  struck  me  as  it  strikes  everybody, 
was  extremely  satisfactory  to  me. 
To  risk  making  one's*self  laughed  at  is 
an  idea  repugnant  to  Britannic  di^ 
nity.  Let  us  add  the  admission,  that 
when  we  FreDofam^i  murder  their 
language,  not  a  symptom  of  raillery  is 
ever  to  be  delected  vpon  the  lips  of 
Englishmen.*' 

Altogether,  and  in  spite  of  his  nn«> 
deniable  tendency  to  exaggeration 
and  slight  burlesque,  Mr  Wey  is  a 
sort  of  traveller  in  whose  company 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  ramble,  and 


we  willingly  set  out  with  him  ler 
Windsor  on  his  way  to  Ascot.  Like 
all  foreigners,  he  Is  delighted  with 
Windsor  Castle,  the  only  truly  royal 
residence  this  country  possesses,  and 
bewildered  by  the  scene  upon  the 
Heath.  There  is  no  such  striking 
and  novel  sight  in  England  for  a 
Frenchman  as  one  of  our  great  race* 
courses  on  a  Cup  or  Derby  day.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  races  in  France^' 
at  Chantilly,  in  the  Champ  de  MarSf 
and  else  where— but  who,  that  has  seen 
them,  would  think  of  naming  them 
in  the  same  day  with  Ascot  or  Epsom? 
It  is  a  puddle  to  the  Pacific.  The 
difference  in  the  running  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  in  the  whole 
scene,  in  the  numbers  assembled,  in 
the  enthusiasm  displayed.  This  last 
point  excited  Mr  Wey's  unbounded 
astonishment.  He  had  no  notion  the 
phlegmatic  English  were  capable  ot 
being  so  roused.  But,  to  proceed 
in  due  order — as  he  himself  says,  whea 
he  finds  himself,  to  his  no  small  be* 
wilderment,  in  the  midst  of  the  mul* 
titude  thronging  the  Heath — we  will 
take  his  first  general  impresalou  of 
the  scene. 

^^  Ascot  is  an  uneven  heath,  hilly, 
arid,  in  a  desert  which  is  fucturesqne 
by  reason  of  its  extreme  desolation. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  badly* 
levelled  plateau  stands  a  house,  with 
benches,  galleries,  and  platforms  np 
to  the  very  top  of  the  roof.  Thia 
hive,  full  of  the  heads  of  spectators 
and  of  women  dressed  in  a  thousand 
bright  tints,  had  from  afar  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  gigantic  pyramid  ot 
animated  flowers.  At  the  foot  of  thia 
human  cascade^  on  both  sides  of  the 
course,  was  a  throng  of  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  people :  it 
is  impossible,  without  long  habit,  to 
estimate  such  ntnltitudes.  On  quit- 
ting the  carriage,  we  walked  through 
a  loose  sand,  sprinkled  here  and  there 
with  stunted  broom  and  tawny  weeds. 
Beyond  was  a  camp  of  two  or  three 
hundred  tents  —  taverns,  kitchens, 
dandBg-rooms,  and  espedally  stables 
for  the  horses  of  the  vehicles  assem- 
bled there  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands. 

*^  Perfectly  arranged,  these  canvasa 
stables,  in  which  sixi/to  a  hundred 
horses  are  drawn  np  in  line,  give 
a  military  air  to  the  festival.    It 
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deriTM  MTsewbat  of  a  Flemish  aspect 
fiom  the  maltitode  of  drinking  booths, 
tipsy  men,  kitchens  in  the  open  air, 
and  girts  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
hnrdjgnrdy,  sometimes  even  of  the 
bagpipe.    A  few  steps  fkrther  off,  the 
meeting  assnmes  an  aristocratic  phy- 
siognomy:  crowded   together,    four 
deep,  landans,  calashes,  carriages  of 
erery  kind,  emblazoned,  elegant,  and 
open,  senre  as  platforms  for  families, 
and  sustain  swarms  of  pretty  women. 
At  certain  moments  of  the  day,  every 
vvUde  becomes  a  dining-room,  and 
peeresses  sip  their  champagne  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  few  paces'  distance 
Anyrn    mechanics,   who   poar   down 
foaming  ale,  and  gorge  themselves 
with  fried  fish  and  grilled  beef.  .... 
Saddenly  a  bell  rings;    there  Is  a 
great  and  general  movement;    the 
crowded  course  is  rapidly  cleared; 
everyone  takes  up  a  position,  all  throng 
to  the  barriers ;  some  fight,  others  are 
stifled ;  the  occupants  of  the  carriages 
are  on  tiptoe ;  people  dimb  npon  each 
other,  and  those  on  foot  cling  in  clus* 
ten  to  every  object  that  gives  them  a 
little  additional  elevation.    A  race  is 
at  hand.    .    .    .   As  soon  as  the  con- 
fused murmur  of  distant  voices  an- 
Bounces  the  approach  of  the  horses, 
the  crowd  bends  forward  and  bangs 
over  the  solid  railings  that  enclose  the 
eourse.    I  saw  persons  throw  them- 
selves forward  as  if  they  were  swim- 
ming, and  remain  in  equilibrium,  their 
feet  off  the  ground,  their  bodies  poised 
upon  the  rail,  whilst  their  neighbours 
climbed  upon  their  backs.     The  im- 
perturbable  policemen   easily    keep 
back  the  heaving  crowd ;  a  gesture,  a 
word  suffices ;  if  It  does  not,  jron  re- 
ceive upon  your  head  a  rough  tap 
from  a  smart  black  stick,  thick  and 
sltort,  upon  which    are   painted  in 

Slow  and  scarlet  the  arms  of  Eng- 
d,  with  the  old  device,  Hoikm  soU 
qtd  mai  y  pense.  This  misfortune  was 
near  happening  to  me ;  the  policeman, 
with  the  blandest  possible  air,  was 
already  raising  his  staff,  when  a  volley 
of  fisticnfis  received  in  rear  made  me 
abruptly  turn  about.  It  was  an 
dderiy  lady,  with  teeth  as  long  as 
tbose  of  the  faiiy  Urg^le,  who  favour- 
ad  me  with  these  marks  of  attention. 
Her  appearance  was  that  of  an  en- 
raged monkey,  and  she  pinched  my 
ann  Mue.    'Get  e«t  of  that,*  (riw 
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cried ; '  go  away ;  yon  have  no  business 
here;  yon  are  not  an  Englishman.* 
The  mob  pushed  her  forward  and 
weighed  upon  her  shoulders :  in  front 
I  opposed  resistance;  she  bent:  I 
saw  her  fingers,  crooked  like  a  lob- 
ster's claw,  again  approaching  my 
arm,  which  I  raised,  and  brought 
down  npon  her  sboalder,  pressing  npon 
it  a  little;  she  disappeared,  and  I 
temporarily  imprisoned  her  head  be« 
tween  my  knees,  where  she  stretched 
herself  out  like  a  sni^e.  She  remain- 
ed quiet  upon  her  four  paws,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  me  a  delighted  counte- 
nance from  the  depths  of  a  damaged 
bonnet,  she  thanked  me.  For  she 
conid  see  the  race  1 " 

Nothing  he  saw  in  England  sur- 
prised Mr  Wey  so  much  as  the  en- 
thnsiasm  shown  by  all  classes  for 
horse-racing.  English  phlegm  is  gene- 
rally exaggerated  by  foreigners,  and 
he  little  expected  each  noisy  demon- 
strations, and  so  outrageous  a  depar- 
ture ftom  the  habitual  staid  reserve  of 
Britons.  He  expresses  his  astonish- 
mentj  when  describing  the  dose  of 
the  race. 

'^  Suddenly  the  clamonr  and  fever  ot 
excitement  redonbles ;  eleven  horses, 
their  necks  and  legs  stretched  out, 
their  bellies  near  the  ground,  pass 
before  us  like  a  flight  of  arrows,  their 
jockeys'  thin  jackets  converted  into 
balloons  by  the  wind.  As  they  dis- 
appear, the  crowd  again  invades  the 
course.  In  a  few  seconds,  tea  thou- 
sand madmen  throng  the  space  so 
lately  bare ;  it  is  a  Babei  of  words,  a 
confusion  of  questions ;  English  re- 
serve has  disappeared,  the  enthusiasm 
is  at  its  height;  and  when,  two 
minutes  later,  the  proclaimed  victor 
walks  through  the  crowd,  he  is  sur- 
rounded, admired,  caressed,  almost 
carried  in  triumph.  That  moment,  at 
the  conclasion  of  the  race,  is  one  ot 
dellrinm,  intoxication,  frenay.  Hats 
are  tossed  into  the  air,  damoura 
ascend  to  the  clouds ;  the  electrified 
multitude  abandons  itself  to  an  insane 
Joy;  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hurras, 
contribute  to  the  wild  and  tefrifybig 
uproar.  A  strange  spectade  is  Aat 
of  thto  people  run  mad.  Such  is  the 
ade  and  powerful  dement  of  public 
passions  in  this  flourishing  country. 
At  last,  I  beheld  them  exdted  by 
lemething,  and  surpassing  inthe/iaiia 
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of  their  demonstrations  the  most  hot- 
blooded  races  of  the  South 

Pagan  antiqnity  had  its  public  tri- 
umphs and  mythological  solemnities ; 
the  Middle  Ages  had  their  religious 
pomps  and  popular  festivals.  England 
has  nothing  left  but  its  horse-racing  ; 
France  is  reduced  to  revolutionary 
Kermeseeay 

Certainly  the  worst  lot  is  that  of 
Mr  Wey's  native  land.  His  last  com- 
parison is  not  inapt.  A  Flemish  wake 
or  fair  is  to  the  full  as  dignified  and 
elevating  a  spectacle  as  many  of  the 
political  ceremonies  witnessed  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.    We  need  but  refer  back  to 
1848,  with  its  countless,  meaningless 
trees  of  liberty,  its  ranting  ignorant 
clubs,  the  obscene  buffoonery  of  its 
press,  its  republican  orgies,  and  its 
patriotic  song,  extracted  from  an  ex- 
travagant drama  by  Dumas-^fit  hymn 
for  the  occasion.    We  should  regret 
to   exchange   our    hippomania    for 
such  costly  and  perilous  excitements, 
and  would  rather  Impress  upon  Mr 
Wey's  Countrymen  the  propriety  of 
cultivating  some  harmless  enthusiasm 
as  a  safety-valve  for  the   national 
steam,  and  a  preservative  from  burst 
boilers  and  broken  heads.    Notwith- 
standing the  meritorious  efibrts  of  the 
Johai'Clubbe  and  the  very  tolerable 
attendance  at  the  various  races  round 
Paris,  the  Turf  evidently  takes  little 
hold  of  the  French.    They  go  to  a 
race  as  to  a  review,  an  imperial  mar- 
riage, a  birthday  illumination,  or  any 
other  sight  that  pleases  the  eye,  passes 
the  time,  and  is  a  pretext  for  a  holiday, 
but  they  do  not  in  the  least  enter  into 
it  in  the  English  sporting  style.   The 
Chase  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  fasci- 
nating Frenchmen,  and  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  revived  in  France  even  by  the 
brilliant  displays  in  Fontainebleau's 
glades,  where  the  third  Napoleon,  in 
cocked  hat  h  la  Louis  XV, ^  displays 
his  dexterous  horsemanship  and  winds 
the  sylvan  horn.    Bull-fighting,  now 
that  the  French  have  a  Spanish  em- 
press, would,    it  was  at  one  time 
thought,  be  introduced — thrown  as  a 
tub  to  the  turbulent  whale,  to  prevent 
his  attacking  the  ship  of  the  State ; 
but  although  one  looks  leniently  upon 
the  practice  in  the  case  of  those  Euro- 
pean Arabs,  the  Spaniards — an  un- 
tender  race  in  matters  of  blood-letting 


—it  would  be  a  scandal  to  introduce 
such  barbarous  diversions  into  polish- 
ed Paris,  the  civilised  centre  of  Europe^ 
and  to  have  gored  horses  and  crushed 
picadors  displaying  their  entrails  and 
agonies  in  a  modem  imperial  arena, 
under  the  bright  eyes  of  Lutetia'a 
tender  daughters.    If,  however,  the 
introduction  of  bull-fights  could  be 
taken  as  an  insurance  against   the 
erection  of  barricades,  the  balance 
would  be  so  largely  on  the  aide  of 
humanity  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
to  neglect  sending  immediately  for  die 
Chiclanero  and  a  few  other  renowned 
toreros^  for  a  drove  of   the  fiercest 
Murcians   that  ever  lifted  luckless 
Bosinante  on  point  of  horn,  for  a  dae 
garnishing  of  Aulos,  handeriUas^  slash- 
ed jackets,  antique  spurs,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  straight  swords,  and  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  indispen- 
sable in  the  bull-ring,  and  which  have 
been  minutely  and   pictorially  dis- 
played by  Richard  FordrLake  Price, 
and  other  distinguished  n^ficionados. 
But  we  fear  it  woiild  all  be  of  no  use. 
The  French  despise  foreign  innova- 
tions, and  cling  to  the  sort  of  excite- 
ment they  have  long  been  accustomed 
to,  derived  from   the  unwholesome 
practice  of  subverting  governments 
and  fighting  in  the  streets.    For  our 
part,  we  much  prefer  a  day  at  Ascot 
to  a  day  behind  the  barricades;  and 
so,  we  suspect,  does  Mr  Wey,  who 
admits  that  he  was  astonished  by  the 
first  race,  interested  by  the  second, 
subjugated  by  the  third ;  and  that  he 
and  his  two  companions,  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm,  found 
themselves  shouting  and  yelling  with 
the  rest,  joyous  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  and  radiant  with  exulta- 
tion at  Lord  Eglinton's  victory.   The 
absurdity  of  their  excitement   and 
vociferations  suddenly  striking  them, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  set  off  upon  their  plei^ 
sant  walk  back  to  Windsor. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  Mr  Wey, 
who  ends  his  book  as  amusfaagly  as  he 
began  it,  with  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  English  prudery,  which  he  main- 
tains to  exist  in  words  rather  than  in 
deeds.  Some  of  these  anecdotes  are 
not  very  credible,  others  may  be. true  ; 
all  are  evidently  embroidered  in  the 
style  habitual  to  this  vivacious  French- 
man, who  declares  that  he  cannot 
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better  mark  the  moral  distance  be- 
iween  France  and  England  than  by 
aajfing  that  an  English  writer  would 
flcmple  to  relate  them,  for  fear  of  being 
jAodUn^,  bat  that  French  ladies  wonld 
aever  have  supplied  their  snbject. 
llie  only  parts  of  the  stories  in  qnes- 
tion  that  can  reasonably  be  considered 
ekoeking  (a  word  that  Mr  Wey  evi- 
dently takes  to  be  the  root  of  the 
English  langnage)  are  the  mischieyoos 
loaches  for  which  we  are  manifestly 
indebted  to  the  narrator's  pen,  bat 
which  may  readily  be  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  the  sense  he  displays 
of  the  hnmorons— not  a  common 
qaality  in  Frenchmen.  Instead  of 
dwelling  upon  his  bathing  embarrass- 
ments at  Brighton,  we  revert,  by  way 
of  finale,  to  a  laughable  story  in  one 
of  his  earlier  chapters,  which  struck 
us  as  doubly  ludicrous  by  reason  of 
its  extreme  probability.  A  French- 
man, newly  arriyed  in  London,  im- 
patient to  see  the  town,  but  fearful  of 
not  finding  his  way  back  to  his  hotel, 
carefully  copied  upon  a  card  the  name 
painted  on  the  wall  at  the  comer  of 
the  street  in  which  it  was  situated. 
This  done,  he  felt  himself  safe,  and 
set  out  for  a  ramble,  much  upon  the 
principle  ynlgarly  known  as  *^  follow- 
ing one's  nose."  The  whole  day  long 
be  strolled  and  stared  to  his  heart's 
content:  wearied,  at  last,  he  jumped 
into  a  cab,  and  with  the  easy  con- 
fident air  of  a  man  who  feels  per- 
fectly at  home,  he  read  from  the  card 
he  had  prudently  presenred  the  name 
of  the  street  he  dwelt  in.  The  cab- 
man grinned  horribly.  ^^This  Eng- 
lish pronundation  is  sadly  difficult," 
said  the  Frenchman  to  himself;  "  he 
does  not  understand  me."  And  he 
placed  the  card  before  the  man's  eye. 
Cabby  grinned  more  than  ever,  gazed 
in  his  fare's  astonished  face,  and  ended 
by  sticking  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
«nd  roaring  with  laughter,  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  foreigner ;  he 
appealed  to  the  passers-by,  who 
gravely  listened  to  him  at  first,  but, 
upon  beholding  his  card,  joined,  one 
and  all,  in  chorus  with  the  coachman. 
Tlie  Frenchman  now  got  furious, 
«wore,  stamped,  gesticulated,  like  a 
candidate  for  bedlam.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  the  laughers;  a 
crowd  assembled,  everybody  sym- 
fmtbised  with  him  till  they  learned 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when 
they  forthwith  joined  in  the  infectious 
hilarity.  Up  came  the  police,  those 
guardian  angels  of  bewildered  foreign- 
ers in  London's  labyrinth.  The  ag« 
grieved  Gaul  felt  sure  of  sympathy, 
succour,  and  revenge.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  gentlemen  in 
blue  roared  like  the  rest.  They  evi- 
dently could  not  help  it.  Compunc- 
tion mingled  with  their  mirth,  but 
they  nevertheless  guffawed  exceed- 
ingly. To  what  extremities  the 
desperate  Frenchman  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, it  is  impossible  to  say,  bad 
not  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  his 
language  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  too  laughed  violently  on  behold- 
ing the  card,  and  when  he  had  spoken 
a  few  words  to  the  Frenchman,  the 
Frenchman  laughed  likewise,  which 
was  a  signal  for  a  recommencement 
of  the  general  hilarity.  The  address 
so  carefully  copied  by  the  foreigner  at 
the  comer  of  his  street,  was  the  fol- 
lowing: '^  Commit  no  nuisance."  We 
write  the  words  in  our  minutest  crow- 
quill  characters,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  national  prudery  upon  which 
Mr  Wey  so  strongly  insists. 

The  last  DBw  days  of  Mr  Wey's 
residence  in  England  were  devoted  to 
solitary  rambles  out  of  town.  He 
desired  to  compare  London  with  the 

grovinces,  expecting  contrasts,  which 
e  did  not  find.  So  after  joumeymg 
north  and  west,  to  Yorkshire  and  to 
Wales,  and  making  up  hb  mind  that 
the  Englishman  is  everywhere  the 
same,  and  that  all  vestiges  of  old 
customs  are  rapidly  wearing  out,  he 
turned  his  face  towards  France,  pre- 
viously passing  a  couple  of  days  at 
Brighton,  where,  he  says,  ^*one 
breathes  money  and  ennui,"  and  visit- 
ing Hastings,  where  he  met  an  old 
acquaintance,  then  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death.  **  There  came  along 
the  shore  a  little  carriage  drawn  by 
hand,  such  as  is  used  for  children  and 
invalids.  It  contained  an  sged  man, 
deplorably  emaciated,  dressed  in  a 
blue  greatcoat,  buttoned  across  the 
breast,  and  in  a  black  cravat,  whose 
tie  surmounted  a  little  faded  shirt- 
frill,  and  wearing  a  grey  hat,  from 
beneath  which  a  few  very  white  hairs 
straggled  down  his  temples.  The 
countenance  was  long  and  drawn, 
palid  and  composed ;  but  the  austere 
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•ipeet  of  tlioie  hollow  eheeki,  of  that 
pale  brow,  of  that  pinched,  aqnilino 
Boee,  of  that  dim  and  hollow  eye,  re- 
called no  one  to  my  recollection.  If 
M.  de  M.,  with  whom  I  was,  had  not 
said  in  a  low  voice,  *  It  la  Ae'  .  .  . 
I  ahoold  never  have  recognised  that 
spectre  of  royalty,  in  the  livery  ^ 
death.  .  .  .  A  few  days  previously, 
I  had  dined  in  an  obscore  bannt,  side 
by  side  with  the  ephemeral  powers 
who  sent  the  dynasty  of  Jnly  into 
exile,  and  so  soon  foUowed  it  thither. 
A  fortnight  later,  the  Londom  news- 
papers informed  France  of  the  death 
of  that  king  who  had  cherished  the 
chimera  of  perpetuating  a  dynasty, 
and  who,  violating  in  his  own  family 
the  hereditary  principle,  had  pro* 
claimed,  npon  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne,  the  downfall  of  his  race." 

We  shall  not  allow  Mr  Wey  to 
tempt  ns  into  politics,  a  topic  on 
which  he  barely  tenches.  He  returned 
to  London,  fonnd  most  of  his  friends 
departed,  and  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  feeling  of  solitude  amongst  mil- 
MoBS,  and  by  a  craving  for  Paris* 


Home-sickness  assailed  Ida,  asd  ha 
pined  after  the  boulevards.  He  was 
overjoyed  at  sight  of  the  little  biM 
soldiers  on  Calais  pier,  and  the 
sweetest  notes  he  had  heard  during 
his  memoraUe  visit  to  the  opera 
(where  he  discovered,  by  the  by,  that 
the  Haymaiket  opera-house  has  an 
echo)  were  harsh  to  his  ear  as  tiie 
music  of  Her  Majesty^s  gusrds,  com- 
pared with  the  antiquated  air  of 
''  GtmitiU/t  iiwKtts,"  whom  the  Calais 
church- bells  tenderly  reproached  with 
neglecting  to  repair  *^  sows  ia  €muU 
tette.^^  Keea  day«  strolling  about 
Paris,  he  fancied  himself  in  a  quiet 
provincial  town.  Compared  with  8t 
Paul's,  the  Pantheon  looked  to  him 
like  ^'a  disagreeable  bambamaur€^^ 
and  the  Seine  dwindled  into  a  rivulet* 
But  such  oompaiisotts  have  nothuif 
humiliating  to  the  Frenchman,  wha 
far  prefers  his  yellow  streamlet  to  oar 
turbidestuary,and  who,  whatever  jus- 
tice he  may  render  to  the  wonders  and 
attractions  of  London,  reserves  haa 
highest  praise  and  t^iderest  affectio& 
for  the  beauties  and  pleasuvas  of  Paria» 


TUB  EAST  <AMD  FUTUBB  OF  OBDCA. 


Bt  this  time,  for  ought  we  know, 
Peking  msy  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgent  Chinese  —  the  Emperor 
and  his  Tartars  in  full  flight  for 
their  native  wilds  of  Mantcbooria — 
and  a  new  leaf  turned  over  in  the  an* 
nals  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But 
whether  this  climax  of  the  struggle 
have  arrived  or  not,  we  know  that 
there  is  at  present  a  national  move- 
ment on  foot  in  China  which  is  ex- 
citing the  interest,  and  well  merits 
the  attention,  of  the  public  of  Europe. 
That  movement  unites  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  all  the  great  changes  that 
stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  at  once  a  political  revolution,  a 
struggle  of  races,  and  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion. Somnolent  China  clamours 
for,  and  demands  by  force  of  arms, 
a  reform  of  the  present  abuses  of  her 
administrative  system  ;  she  is  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Mantchoo  race,  who  for  two  cen- 
turies have  domineered  over  and  given 
a  dynasty  to  the  Flowery  Land,  wbile 
her  rivers  are  floating  down  her  for« 


mer  idols  to  the  sea,  and  scattered 
gleams  of  Christianity  are  breaking 
like  an  unexpected  dawn  through  the 
l<»g  night  of  Paganism. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  interest 
whidi  this  revolution  has  excited  in* 
this  country  has  fallen  abort  of  its  duo 
amount — ^for  we  never  recollect  a  aub* 
ject  on  which  people's  minds  hava 
been  more  curious  and  agog.  Un* 
fortunately  theur  anxiety  to  know 
has  been  very  much  greater  than  the 
actual  amount  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach.  Of 
the  making  of  books  on  China,  indeed 
—as  on  other  Bubjects — there  has  been 
no  end ;  but  how  little  genuine  know^ 
ledge  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  ma- 
jority of  these  works  1  They  are  either 
sketches  of  individual  life  and  per- 
sonal adventure  at  some  one  of  the 
five  sea-ports  recently  opened  to  us 
— books  meant  to  be  readable,  and 
nothing  more ;  or  if  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  people  and  their  history 
be  attempted  to  be  drawn,  it-is  done 
in  such  a  narrow  sphit,  and  with  such 
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ft  bold  defiftnee  of  &ets,  at  Mriouily 
to  nislead  the  mwary,  and  wholly 
dissfttiBfy  the  reflecting. 

The  poiatfl  affected  bj  the  praseot 
lerolatioii  are  preciael  j  those  of  vhieh 
the  Earopean  ]mbUc  baa  least  correct 
notioiw.  And  ao  little  ifl  real! J  koowii 
of  the  political  atate  and  r^igioos  be* 
liefii  of  the  Chaaeae,  that  the  beai- 
infomed  of  onr  Jonrnala  hardly  ever 
diverge  from  the  routine  of  retailiaf 
Bewa  witfaoiit  atnnbling  into  mis- 
aUtemeota  or  erronaoaa  theories^ 
^rbieh  show  how  imperfectly  onr 
■laay  book-writers  on  China  have  as 
yet  done  their  woric.  One  of  tht 
moat  cevmoa  of  these  errors  of  the 
day  is,  that  the  rebellion  is  something 
vniqne  and  noparaileled  In  the  history 
of  China.  A  rebeUion  in  Chbia  I  Snch 
fta  event  seems  to  oar  press  and  pnb- 
fie  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
the  world.  And  they  stand  in  natn- 
nd  amaseneBt  at  tho  sappoaed  spec- 
tacle of  the  ^immobile"  empire  of 
China  now,  for  the  first  time  for  fonr 
thonsand  years,  starting  firon  its  fan- 
cied qnisaoaice,  and  inangorating  all 
at  oaee  so  stupendous  a  change.  It 
takes  a  IttUe  of  the  eetdew  de  rgte  iA£ 
the  aflair,  however,  to  learn,  what  ia 
the  fact,  that  a  score  of  such  dyaaatic 
revolationa  have  already  takai  place 
in  China,  and  that  some  of  these  pre- 
aent  features  in  essence  the  same  as 
tkoae  diq>iaf  ed  in  the  RebeUioB  which 
BOW  seems  to  «sao  extraordinary.  The 
Chinese  Empire,  in  fsct,  existing 
tiuoogbont  four  thousand  years,  has 
poised  and  repnrged  itself  again  and 
agam;  dynasty  after  dynasty  has 
grown  effete  and  fallen ;  and  both  in 
its  religion  and  in  its  general  history, 
the  empire  presents  a  more  remark- 
ftUe  (becaaae  more  long- continued) 
aeriea  of  changes  than  is  anywhere 
eiee  to  be  met  with  in  the  world 

Let  as  glance,  tAien,  at  the  grand 
leading  featnres  of  this  empire  and  its 
people.  Let  as  look  at  it  in  its  his- 
tory, its  politics,  its  religion,  and  its 
remarkable  system  of  national  educa- 
tion— doing  this  not  superficially,  bat 
searching  out  the  true  ipirii  of  each. 
And  then,  casting  the  eye  forward, 
let  us  endeavour  to  discern  the  issue 
of  the  present  struggle,  and  its  bear- 
ings vpe«  the  rest  of  the  wm-ld.  We 
shall,  «as  in  duty  bound,  **  begin  at 
the  beginning ;  *'  but  we  may  ap- 


prise our  readers  that  we  sball  soon 
be  into  the  thick  of  events,  as  we 
have  no  intention  of  wasting  time 
upon  those  fabulous  tales  and  cos- 
mogonies which  some  European  writers 
so  carefully  commence  with,  bat  which 
are  utterly  repudiated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Cbineee  themselves. 

The  limits  of  China  Pr(^r  are 
nearly  as  marked  as  those  of  India, 
and  the  country  seeoos  to  have  been 
destined  by  nature  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  isolated  and  eentinuous 
civilisation.  Bounded  on  the  sooth 
and  east  by  a  tempestuous  sea,  on  the 
north  by  vast  sod  herbless  deserts,  on 
the  west  by  lofty  mountain-chains, 
this  empire  forms  a  nearly  circular 
area  of  from  fire  to  six  hundred 
Jeagaes  in  diameter,  sliut  in  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Btsiag  in  terraces 
as  it  recedes  from  the  sea,  watered 
from  west  to  east  by  two  great  navi- 
gable rivers,  traversed  ioogitudtnally 
by  their  tribalaries,  dotted  with  lakes, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-ranges, this  immense  region  em- 
braces Qk%  dioates  and  productions 
of  nearly  all  latitudes,  as  well  as  the 
inestimable  riches  of  the  mineral  king^ 
dom.  Henee  this  <4d  empire  of  China, 
as  large  as  ail  Europe  exclusive  of 
Turkey,  has  always  suficed  for  itself, 
and  developed  its  power  in  itself  and 
by  itself.  It  is  true  that  since  tho 
European  natioas  became  great  con- 
sumers of  tea,  they  have  imported 
into  it  in  return  foreign  products  un- 
known to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
which  have  become  "  necessary  lux- 
uries "  to  the  iMPesent  population ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  inten^nge  of 
products  between  its  different  pro- 
vinces (some  of  them  as  large  as 
kingdoms  of  Europe)  might  snfike  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  wants 
of  the  people, — and  hence,  among 
other  reasons,  the  great  Indifference 
shown  by  the  Chinese  Government 
of  the  country  for  foreign  commerce. 

The  Mongolian  tribe,  who  in  remote 
ages  wandered  into  this  country,  differ 
now  from  the  rest  of  their  race  in 
having  countenances  less  flattened 
and  more  expressive,  and  in  general 
are  as  superior  in  physical  as  in  in- 
tellectaal  qualities  to  the  population 
of  the  adjoining  regions ; — a  proof,  on 
the  largest  scale,  of  the  elevating  in- 
fluences of  civilisation  upon  both  the 
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body  and  mind  of  man.  They  hare 
black,  strong,  lank  hair, — that  of  the 
females  being  often  very  beantiful ;  a 
flat  nose,  small  obliqae  eyes  and  thin 
eyelids,  ronnd  and  prominent  cheeks, 
a  pointed  chin,  and  little  beard.  Their 
constitation  is  of  a  coarse  grain ;  con- 
sequently they  are  mach  less  sensitive 
than  Europeans,  and  also  less  subject 
to  diseases.  At  what  period  they  first 
broke  off  from  the  great  central  mass 
of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  accuracy;  but,  entering  their 
future  empire  from  the  north-west, 
their  earliest  seat  was  the  provinces 
now  called  Shensy  (anciently  Tsin) 
and  Honan,  which  constituted  the 
realm  of  their  first  king,  Fohi.  At 
this  early  period  they  seem  to  have 
i)een  a  pastoral  people,  living  on  the 
produce  of  their  fiocks  and  herds ;  but 
Fohi's  successor  taught  them  the  art 
of  agriculture,  and  induced  them  to 
cultivate  and  settle  upon  the  land. 
Spreading  southwards,  they  next  occu- 
pied all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Yang-tse-keang,  but  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  for  many  years,  from  a  great 
•inundation ;  and  thence  gradually 
-penetrated  to  the  full  limits  of  the  pre- 
-sent  empire, — the  southern  provinces 
not  being  wholly  subdued  and  civilised 
"until  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 
Everywhere— Egypt  perhaps  excepted 
— we  find  that  vast  forests  have  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  civilised  man  on 
earth.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
ancient  forests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
New  World ;  the  old  Hindoo  poems 
are  full  of  descriptions  of  the  primeval 
woods  which  overspread  the  Indian 
Peninsula ;  and  in  the  early  history  of 
China,  also,  we  find  that  the  new- 
-comers  from  the  north-west  were 
forced  to  level  before  them  vast  forests, 
•in  order  to  reclaim  the  soil  from  the 
dominion  of  nature.  Still  more  re- 
markable, we  find  that  before  the 
Chinese  (as  in  India  before  the  Hin- 
doos) there  existed  an  aboriginal 
-race,  which  the  ^^  sons  of  Han"  *  had 
to  drive  before  them  in  their  progress 
southwards.  These  the  new-comers 
styled  ^'Sons  of  the  Wilderness  "  and 
^^  Bearers  of  great  bows ;  **  and  under 
the  first  of  these  titles  (in  Chinese, 
Meaotse)  they  still  exist,  in  an  almost 
savage  state,  in  the  high  and  inaccessi- 


ble mountains  of  Western  China ;  hay* 
ing  thus  lived  for  four  thousand  years 
in  contact  with  Chinese  civilisation, 
yet  refusing  all  amalgamation ;  and  il- 
lustrating the  extraordinary  historical 
fact,  that  there  are  certain  tribes  of 
men  against  whom  the  waves  of  civi* 
llsation  break  for  ever  in  vain,  and 
whose  destiny  it  seems  to  be  cmly  to 
tenant  the  earth  till  a  superior  race 
arrive  to  dispossess  them. 

Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the 
historian,  or  more  monstrous  to  the 
eye  of  modem  science,  than  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Hindoos,  with  its  kalpas, 
its  divine  ages,  its  reigns  of  Menou, 
and  its  nights  of  Brahma,  and,  finally, 
its  astounding  assertion  that  this  pre- 
sent world  has  existed  for  five  and 
a  half  millions  of  years,  and  has  yet  to 
exist  for  upwards  of  four  billions 
more.  In  Chinese  history  this  diffi- 
culty is  little  felt.  Some  otherwise 
very  sensible  native  historians,  in- 
deed, think  they  can  trace  back  the 
course  of  events  for  aix  thousand 
years  before  our  era :  but  the  "  Men 
of  Letters,"  comprising  the  great  bulk 
of  the  educated  classes  of  the  nation, 
either  reject  these  traditions  or  refuse 
to  pronounce  upon  them.  Like  their 
great  master,  Confucius,  they  abstain 
from  all  speculative  questions,  and 
content  themselves  with  rigorously 
establishing  the  authentic  history  of 
their  nation,  which,  they  are  agreed, 
goes  back  with  perfect  certainty  to 
the  sixty-first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hoang-te,  26S7  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  We  have  not  space  to  de- 
tail the  chronological  elements  which 
serve  as  a  base  for  Chinese  history ; 
but  all  writers  concur  with  M.  Fan- 
thier  in  asserting  that  *^no  nation 
possesses,  or  ever  possessed,  a  body 
of  history  so  complete  and  authentic 
as  the  people  of  China."  And  this 
will  not  appear  surprising  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  intelligent  regis- 
tration of  events  has  in  all  ages  been 
honoured  and  favoured  in  that  conn- 
try,  and  that  since  the  reign  of 
Hoang-te  there  has  existed  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire  a  Tribunal  for 
the  writing  of  History,  whose  mem- 
bers, chosen  from  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Men  of  Letters,  enjoy 
several  prerogatives,  as  well  as  im- 
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moTability  from  ofSce,  and  other  wise 
precautions  against  the  menaces  or 
sedactions  of  power.  In  most  of 
the  provindal  capitals  there  are  kept 
E^emerides^  which  go  back  to  up- 
wards of  two  centnries  before  our  era 
(at  which  time,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  the  existing  records  were 
destroyed),  and  which  offer,  says  M. 
Fanthier,  *^the  same  exactness  in 
regard  to  the  observations  then  pos- 
«iblo  as  those  of  our  Bnrean  of  Lon- 
gttndes.**  In  cities  even  of  the  third 
order,  a  daily  register  is  kept  of  all 
meteorological  events,  as  well  as  a 
separate  one  for  the  troubles,  sieges, 
revolts,  fires,  and  other  calamities 
**  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  In  fine,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Father  Amiot, 
one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most 
learned  of  the  French  missionaries, — 
**  The  Chinese  annals  are  preferable 
to  the  historical  monuments  of  all 
other  nations,  because  they  are  the 
most  free  from  fables,  the  most  an- 
cient, the  most  generally  received, 
the  most  abundant  in  facts.  They 
are  worthy  of  all  confidence,  for  they 
have  epochs  fixed  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations," and  every  other  means  of 
insuring  accuracy.  And  lastly,  '*  these 
annals  are  themselves  the  most  au- 
thentic literary  work  in  the  world, 
1)ecanse  there  is  not  in  the  world  one 
which  has  been  worked  at  for  the 
apace  of  eighteen  centuries, — which 
has  been  revised,  corrected,  augment- 
^,  in  proportion  as  new  discoveries 
were  made,  by  so  great  a  number  of 
learned  men,  acting  in  concert,  au- 
thorised by  royalty,  and  provided 
with  every  possible  assistance."  The 
whole  period  embraced  by  these  annals 
Is  upwards  of  four  thousand  years, — 
«n  immense  time  for  the  life  of  an 
empire,  during  which  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  twenty-two  dynasties, 
and  consequently  as  many  great  revo- 
lutions. 

The  prejudices  of  country  are  often 
aerious  impediments  to  the  right  per- 
ception of  the  truths  of  history ;  and 
we  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
pre-eminence  of  Europe  in  civilisa- 
tion, that,  like  the  Greeks,  we  are 
prone,  in  our  comprehensive  contempt, 
to  characterise  all  extra-European  na- 
tions as  ^*  barbarians."  In  all  things 
relating  to  political  government,  espe- 
^cially,  we  have  been  taught  to  regard 
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Asia  as  essentially  despotic,  and  the 
centralised  government  of  China  as 
synonymous  with  the  most  grinding 
oppression.  But  the  fact  is  not  so ; 
and  however  the  opinions  of  most 
writers  support  this  notion,  the  facta 
which  they  publish  are  quite  incon- 
sistent with  it.  When  the  full  'light 
of  history  first  breaks  upon  the  Chinese 
empire,  we  find  the  form  of  govern- 
ment not  hereditary,  but  elective. 
The  sovereign,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
his  grandees,  nominated  a  successor  to 
the  throne  ;  and  no  humbleness  of 
parentage  or  occupation  was  allowed 
to  hinder  the  choice  from  falling  on 
the  person  most  distinguished  for  his 
wisdom  and  goodness.  Thus  the  Em- 
peror Yao  rejects  his  own  son,  because 
«« deficient  in  rectitude,  and  fond  of 
disputing,"  and,  after  consulting  with 
hb  ministers,  selects  Shun,  **  bom  of 
an  obscure  family,"  but  who,  under 
trying  domestic  circumstances,  had 
comported  himself  with  uniform  ex- 
cellence,— ogives  him  his  two  daughters 
in  maiTiage,  and,  after  a  season  of 
probation  in  this  elevated  station,  ap- 
points him  bis  associate  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire.  Shun  also,  in 
like  manner,  selects  Yu,  a  man  of 
humble  station,  to  be  his  prime  minis- 
ter, and  afterwards  raises  him  to  the 
throne  as  a  reward  for  his  great  ability 
and  energy  in  draining  off,  by  means 
of  canals  and  other  works,  the  waters 
of  an  immense  inundation. 

In  default  of  those  institutions  which 
we  call  constitutional  to  limit  the  im- 
perial authority  in  China,  there  exist 
in  the  canonical  books  of  that  ancient 
monarchy,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
revered  writings  of  its  sages,  which 
have  had  the  force  of  laws  since  the 
earliest  times, — a  vast  number  of  pas- 
sages thoroughly  popular  in  spirit  and 
most  menacing  to  tjrrants.  Thus, 
after  the  empire  became  hereditary, — 
which  change  was  effected,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ambition  of  any  sove- 
reign, but  by  the  grandees,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
the  system  of  election, — we  read  of 
several  monarchs  being  deposed  on 
account  of  their  crimes,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  a  change 
of  dynasty.  Such  examples  have 
received  the  express  sanction  of  the 
sages  of  China ;  the  people  of  old 
were  imbued  with  the  same  spurit; 
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•ad  ia  the  ^  Book  of  Yeraes  '*  we  ind 
some  most  patriotic  inveetires  agaiDst 
the  tyrant  Li-waag,  written  before  the 
eentenee  of  deposition  ultimately  over* 
took  him.  Thia  ia  aa  it  ought  to  be. 
Diagracefnl  ezooBa  of  power  may  ooenr 
under  any  ayatem, — it  ia  the  deport^ 
ment  of  the  people  ia  the  circam- 
atancea  which  reaecta  credit  or  dia- 
credit  on  a  country.  When  Nero 
Aet  fire  to  Borne  for  hia  own  amoae- 
meat,  hia  coodnct  waa  indeed  odiona 
and  contemptible ;  but  what  ia  to  be 
thought  of  the  people  of  the  Eternal 
City,  who  allowed  the  tyrant  to  put 
the  torch  to  theur  dwellings  with  im- 
punity? The  tyranny  of  Nero  waa 
an  accidental  phenomenon  of  the  im- 
perial regime  of  Bome,  but  thia  ia- 
atance  of  hia  aubjecta'  servility  waa  a 
type,  a  proof  for  all  time,  of  the  na» 
tional  degradation.  All  history,  when 
read  aright,  ahowa  that  there  ia  aa 
intimate  relation  between  the  conduct 
of  goremmenta  and  that  of  theur 
people;  that  if  the  latter  discharge 
their  duty*  the  former  seldom  trans- 
gress theirs ;  and,  in  fine,  that  there 
9x^  no  tyianta  where  there  are  no 
alavea. 

Under  their  early  moaardba  the 
Chinese  were  a  united  people,  living 
quietly  upon  the  patriarchal  principle 
of  filial  obedience  to  the  sovereign. 
Aa  population  increased,  however, 
and  the  Umits  of  the  empire  exteaded, 
the  more  distant  or  more  vigorous  of 
the  provincial  mlera  became  virtually 
independent.  Aa  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, the  feudal  regime  came  to  sup- 
plaat  the  patriarchal ;  and  under  the 
three  dynasties  that  followed  the 
great  Yu  (for  after  him  the  crowa  be- 
came hereditary)  the  extent  of  Uie 
imperial  dominiona  depended  upon 
the  talent  of  individual  rulera  and  the 
fortune  of  war.  The  last  monarch  of 
each  of  the  two  first  dynasties  waa 
detbroned  by  the  people,  whom  their 
crimes  or  oppression  had  roused  into 
rebellion  —  one  of  them  perishing, 
like  Sardanapalns,  amidst  the  flames 
of  his  palace.  In  the  days  of  Con- 
fucius— who  lived  daring  the  thurd 
of  these  dynasties  ('that  of  Chow), 
between  five  and  aix  hundred  years 
beforeonrera— China  was  divided  into 
a  namber  of  little  kingdoms  or  fendU 
atates,  dependent,  or  which  ought  to 
have  beea  dependent,  upon  a  aove* 


reign  kingdom  silaalerf  m  Me  middEk 
of  ikem ;  and  hence  the  title  Kingdom 
of  the  Middle  haa  oontinued  to  be 
given  to  the  empire  down  to  the  pre- 
aeat  day.  China  at  this  time  waa  ia 
great  danger  of  beug  permanently 
aplit  up  mio  a  number  of  email  king* 
douse,  which,  instead  of  pouring  dowa 
ita  civilisation  in  one  graad  atraam^ 
would  have  scattered  it  into  puny  rilla» 
liable  to  be  arrested  or  tanied  aside 
by  the  leaat  obstacle.  Instead  of  a 
Mongoliaa  giant,  remaining  immoT- 
able  agaiaat  aU  attack,  there  woold 
have  beea  a  aeriea  of  active  dwaria, 
more  poteat  to  hsraas  one  aaotber 
thantopneaervethemaelvee.  Inahort» 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had 
China  then  (or  even  five  eenturiea 
afterwards,  when  agaia  threatened 
with  a  almllar  calamity)  separated 
into  a  number  of  independent  atatea». 
the  oonntry  would  have  been  wholly 
overrun  and  aubdaed  by  the  roving 
hordea  of  Central  Asia,  and,  like  the 
Empirea  of  the  West,  have  had  ita 
ancient  civilisation  aobmerged  by  a 
flood  of  barbariam* 

From  this  danger  China  was  saved 
by  one  of  those  extraordmary  mea 
whom  Providence  raises  up  at  dia«- 
tant  intervals  to  aooomplish  its  dor 
aigns.  During  tiM  laat  reigns  of  the 
Chow  dynaaty,  the  Taui  atate  had 
been  gradnall/  overshadowing  ita 
neighbours;  and  at  l^gth,  having: 
defeated  the  hereditary  monarch,  ita 
prince  aasumed  the  imperial  title  in 
!M9  a.cL  He  aeems  to  have  survived 
hia  triumph  only  a  few  montha,  but 
hia  exploits  were  speedily  eclipsed  by 
those  of  hia  aoa,  who  aaanmed  the 
title  of  Taifl-Che-Hoasg-te,  w  ''  the 
first  grand  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty." Inspired  by  the  loftiest  dar- 
ing and  ambition,  he  reaolved  to  aub- 
jngate  all  the  other  atates ;  and  after 
astute  preparation  and  a  series  of  aa 
bloody  wars  as  ever  deluged  EnropOt 
thia  NapokoH  of  Chma  at  length 
ruled  supreme  over  the  whole  empire. 
But  hia  designs  were  aa  vast  as  hia 
ambition  waa  boundless;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  restored  to  hia  natioii 
ita  grand  and  paissaut  unity,  and  sub^ 
dued  with  frightful  slaughter  the  no- 
made  tribes  of  the  north  and  sooth, 
than  be  reaolved  to  give  full  employ- 
ment to  the  miiliona  of  men  whom 
the  ceaaation  of  warfiare  had  thrown 
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idte  on  tbe  CMBtty.  It  was  with 
Ibis  object,  not  less  than  as  a  defence 
against  the  Tartars,  that  be  set  four 
«r  fiye  millions  of  men  (a  third  of  ihe 
able-bodied  population)  to  work  in 
constmcting  the  Great  Wall,  and  shut 
■p  fiTe  hundred  thoosand  soldien  in 
Iwtresacs,  where  they  were  employed 
ia  works  of  utility.  He  yisited  all 
parts  of  tbe  empire— caused  great 
roads  to  be  aiade  through  the  most 
impasaaUo  distriets^ordered  a  uni- 
▼enai  disarmament  of  the  people- 
drew  up  a  etatietical  account  of  all 
the  provinoea — again  and  again  went 
to  war,  each  time  extending  tbe  liauts 
of  tbe  empire,  and  devoted  large  sums 
to  the  embeliishment  of  his  capital. 
We  question  if  Europe,  or  the  whole 
nst  of  the  world,  can  show  a  Gramd 
J#0fwrfM  like  this.  Strong  in  the  oon- 
adousness  of  his  own  genius,  he  con- 
temned the  precepts  of  antiquity 
which  hare  always  beoi  so  highly 
generated  by  the  Chinese ;  and  to  the 
remonstrances  ^  tbe  men  of  letters 
replied,  that  tbe  old  precedents  were 
inapplicable  to  the  new  times.  Un- 
questionably he  was  right  in  the  main, 
•^nothing  bat  an  unflinching  hand 
and  iadonitabie  wiU  could  then  have 
rescued  the  empire  from  falling  to 
fMCoea ;  but,  faoeased  by  bis  tyranny 
BO  less  than  by  his  Innoyations,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Men  of  Letters 
ranged  theasselYes  in  opposition  to 
him.  For  long  the  Emperor  tempor- 
ised with  them ;  but  at  length,  feeling 
has  power  fairly  established,  and  fear- 
ing lent  his  opponents  should  by-and- 
l>y  inoculate  the  pe^e  with  their 
acDtimenta,  he  resolved  to  cut  up  their 
power  by  the  roots,  by  commanding, 
under  the  penakyof  death,  that  (with  a 
fiiw  exceptions)  the  whole  books  in  the 
ampive  should  be  burnt.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Men  of  Letters,  through- 
out this  trying  stmggla,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  patriotic,  and  several 
hundreds  suffered  death  rather  than 
acquiesce  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror. Tbe  destruction  of  the  books, 
and  most  of  the  other  monuments  of 
the  past,  shows  the  iromiDence  of  the 
conflict  in  which  Che-Hoang-te  found 
himself  involved.  He  triumphed  for 
the  time ;  but  it  is  always  vain  ibr  a 
single  man  to  contend  with  the  na- 
tural predilections  of  a  whole  nation, 
and  in  aixty  years  afterwards  the 


interdict  against  the  books  was  re- 
moved, and  the  peopltf  engaged  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  task  of  recovering 
their  old  literature,  by  carefully  search- 
ing out  all  the  fragments  which  had 
escaped  the  flames,  as  well  as  the 
many  volumes,  vases,  &c.,  buried  in 
tombs.  The  dynasty  of  the  First 
Great  Emperor  was  even  shorter- 
lived  than  his  political  system:  his 
son  was  dethroned  while  still  a  youth, 
and  his  crown,  contended  for  by  hie 
generals,  at  length  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Leon-pang,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated dynasty  of  Han.  In  tbe  case 
of  this  great  Chinese  monarch,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  Charkmagne, 
and  Napoleon,  we  see  how  diificult  it 
Is  for  a  great  conqueror  to  transmit 
bin  sword-won  empure  to  his  descend- 
ants—and how  expedient  it  may  be 
in  autocratic  states,  where  the  em- 
pire rests  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  person,  that  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture (so  beneficial  in  its  operation 
in  constitutional  states)  should  be 
dispensed  with  in  order  to  secure  a 
succession  of  able  sovereigns. 

The  system  of  standjog  armicSt 
which  bad  been  introduced  by  Cho- 
Hoang*te,  was  continued  by  the  new 
dynasty,  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  throne,  and  extending  ita  sway 
over  the  Mongolian  tribes  to  the  shorea 
of  the  Caepian.  As  early  as  this  dy- 
nasty, political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions existed  with  Western  Asia;  and 
the  emperors  having  discovered  the 
channel  by  which  silks  were  exported, 
it  wss  i«8elved  to  send  sn  ambaasa- 
dor  to  Bome.  But  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  Chinese  general  to  whom  this 
mission  was  intrusted,  marred  the 
whole  plan;  and  thus  tbe  mightiest 
empires  of  the  East  and  West  existed 
simultsneously  without  becoming  ac- 
quainted. Marcus  Aurelins  Antoni- 
nus, indeed,  sent  an  embassy  to  tbe 
country  from  which  tbe  silks  came, 
and  these  envoys  reached  their  desti- 
nation, A.D.  166,  but  returned  with- 
out having  effected  anything.  This 
is  not  surprising ;  for  the  celebrated 
entrepot  where  the  Chinese  and  West- 
em  merchants  met,  seems  to  have 
been  in  tbe  narrow  pass  of  Belnrtag, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gihon 
and  Yerghien  ;  and  the  deserts  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  China,  with  theur  roving 
robber-tribes,  presmted  almost  insar- 
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monntable  obstades  to  an  embassy 
advancing  firom  the  West. 

The  marriage-rite  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Chinese 
by  their  first  king,  Fohi,  and  poly- 
gamy with  its  dangerous  seductions 
was  adopted  so  early  as  by  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Hoang-te.  The 
evils  of  polygamy,  however,  were 
aggravated  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
Han  dynasty  raising  eunuchs  of  the 
Court  to  important  offices  in  the  State. 
In  China,  as  elsewhere,  these  men, 
emascnlated  in  everything  save  crafti- 
ness and  ambition,  came  to  exercise  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  but,  forming  an  association  for 
mutual  aid  among  themselves,  they 
were  the  means  of  ruining  many  suc- 
cessive dynasties  without  themselves 
being  displaced.  This  happened  with 
the  line  of  Han.  Feudality  lifted 
up  its  head  again  as  the  government 
became  weak ;  the  empire  was  sun- 
dered into  three  principalities;  and 
at  length  the  prince  of  one  of  them 
obtained  the  sovereignty,  commenc- 
ing the  dynasty  called  Tsin* — a.d. 
260-416 ;  on  the  extinction  of  which 
China  once  more  became  divided 
into  two  kingdoms,  separated  by  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Yang-tse-keang. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards, 
five  families  rapidly  followed  each ' 
other  on  the  throne ;  and,  the  salu- 
tary rule  of  hereditary  succession 
being  constantly  violated  by  the 
strongest,  the  whole  history  of  the 
period  is  a  mere  record  of  contests 
and  crimes.  At  length,  in  a.d.  585,  the 
north  and  south  were  reunited  in  one 
ompire ;  and  soon  after,  Ly-yuen,  a 
celebrated  general  and  statesman, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  founded  the 
martial  dynasty  of  Tang. 

Those  who  open  their  eyes  in  won- 
derment at  the  idea  of  a  rebellion  in 
China,  will  do  well  to  consider  this 
period.  The  whole  history  of  the 
country,  from  a.d.  262  to  905,  is  one 
of  anarchy  and  internal  convulsions, 
while  the  empire  narrowly  escaped 
•dismemberment  or  extinction  from 
the  countless  hordes  of  Central  Asia, 
who  pressed  upon  the  woe-stricken 
country  much  about  the  same  time  as 
they  began   to   hurtle  against   the 


Roman  frontiers  in  the  West.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  when 
almost  every  man  had  to  lay  down 
the  ploughshare  and  take  up  the 
sword,  the  money-making  spirit  of 
the  people  still  urged  on  the  enter* 
prises  of  foreign  commerce.  When 
the  wars  between  Persia  and  Rome 
rendered  impracticable  the  oommer« 
cial  road  by  Samarcand  and  Bokhara, 
the  Chinese  merchants  travelled  over 
Tibet  and  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and,  dropping  down  the  Indus  or 
Ganges,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
Red  Sea  fleet,  which  annually  re- 
paired to  Gnzerat.  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, finding  a  sea-voyage  more  ad- 
vantageous, they  journeyed  in  their 
huge  junks  round  the  Malayan  Penin- 
sula to  Ceylon,  which  then  became 
the  principal  emporium  between  the 
East  and  West.  Such  were  the  com- 
mercial relations,  when  a  monk,  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  (ctrc.  650),  pene- 
trated into  China,  carried  away  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane, 
with  the  seeds  of  the  mulbeny-tree, 
and  thus  transferred  the  manufacture 
of  silk  to  the  Western  world.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Aral^,  animated  by  a 
proselytising  spirit,  and  fond  of  ad* 
venture,  sent  in  708  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents  to  China  by  way  of 
Kashgar.  Moreover,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  junks,  the  Arabian  navi- 
gators reached  the  Chinese  seas ;  but 
little  success  at  first  attended  them, 
and  the  exactions  upon  them  became 
so  heavy  that  most  of  the  Arabs  re- 
turned to  their  own  conntiy.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  the 
trade  lingered  on,  till  their  fellow- 
Mahommedans,  the  Mongols,  seiaed 
upon  China;  and  thenceforward  it 
was  carried  on  with  tolerable  brisk- 
ness, till  the  arrival  of  the  Porta- 
guese  in  1516,  and  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  about  a  century  later,  threw 
the  commerce  into  more  enterprising 
hands. 

After  five  ephemeral  dynasties, 
whose  unfortunate  reigns  occupied 
the  half-century  following  the  fall  of 
the  Tangs,  the  celebrated  Soong  dy- 
nasty mounted  the  throne.  Print- 
ing, or  rather  xylography,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  begin- 


*  Although  the  name  of  this  dynMty  is  pronounoed  In  the  eame  way  as  thai 
bonded  by  Che-hoang*te,  it  is  expressed  by  a  totally  different  Oiioese  character. 
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ning  of  the  tenth  centaryf  bat  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brought  into 
mach  nse  nntil  this  period.  Litera- 
toie,  which  had  been  greatly  neglect- 
ed  daring  the  five  or  six  centuries 
preceding,  flonrished  again  abun- 
dantly,— even  as  the  Augustan  and 
Elizabethan  ages  of  literature  fol- 
lowed similar  periods  of  convulsion 
in  the  history  of  Bome  and  England ; 
— and  the  national  philosophy  as- 
Banned  that  materialistic  form  which 
it  still  retains.  But  China,  which 
hud  flourished  in  its  own  might  for 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  was  now 
aboat  to  pass  ander  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  conqneror.  The  incursions  of 
the  Nomades  of  the  Steppes  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  for- 
midable ;  and  at  length,  seeing  a  child 
on  the  Chinese  throne^  the  Mongols 
nnder  Kublai  Khan,  —  one  of  the 
wisest  as  well  as  most  warlike  princes 
that  ever  swayed  an  Eastern  sceptre, 
— dashed  into  the  empire,  took  the 
capital,  and  sent  the  young  emperor 
a  prisoner  into  the  Shamo  desert 
(A.D.  1276).  Great  patriotism  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  vanquished,  great  se- 
verity by  the  conquerors,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  'Uhe  blood  of  the 
»ple  flowed  in  sounding  torrents.*' 
le  institutions  of  the  empire  were 
maintained,  and  Chinese  manners 
adopted  by  the  Mongols—a  thing  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  conquest, 
and  showing  at  once  the  excellence  of 
thoee  Institntions,  and  the  firm  hold 
which  they  had  on  the  afiections  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  remedy  the 
infertility  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peking,  Kablid  completed  the  stupen- 
doos  undertaking  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  had  been  commenced  under 
the  preceding  dynasty;  and  under 
him  and  his  successors  the  Arab  mer- 
chants enjoyed  many  privileges,  be- 
caose  holding  the  same  creed  as  the 
Mongols.  Bnt  the  racelof  Kublai 
rapidly  degenerated,  and  before  they 
hflid  reigned  in  China  for  a  century, 
the  people,  under  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  Mongols,  just  as  they  are 
now  doing  the  Mantchoos.  For  nearly 
three  centuries  afterwards,  the  Chinese 
enjoyed 'peace  under  a  native  dynas- 
ty ;  toleration  was  proclaimed  for  all 
sects  alike,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese introduced  some  knowledge 
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of  the  religion  and  sciences  of  Europe. 
The  nation,  however — ^like  most  long- 
established  and  highly-civilised  states 
— ^seems  to  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining in  military  spirit ;  so  that  in 
1643  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  though 
a  mere  handful  compared  to  the 
myriads  of  China,  overran  the  empire 
and  seized  upon  the  throne.  In  order 
to  conceal  this  disparity  of  numbers, 
the  conquered  people  were  command- 
ed to  shave  the  thick  hair,  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  wear  from  the  ear- 
liest times  (and  which  they  are  now, 
thanks  to  the  Bebdlion,  resuming), 
and  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Tar- 
tar fashion  of  a  long  plaited  ti-ess  or 
tail.  In  other  respects,  also,  they 
were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Tartar 
habit,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion 
of  the  Chinese,  that  a  general  revolt 
broke  out,  and  many  preferred  death 
to  submission.  From  that  time  until 
now,  the  government  has  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mantchoos. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
more  than  trace  the  bare  outlines  of 
the  history  of  China;  but  an  adequate 
sorvey  of  it  would  amply  refute  the 
common  but  preposterous  notion,  that 
this  most  ancient  of  empires  has 
undergone  no  changes  since  its  first 
establishment.  It  has  beheld  its 
monarchy  pass  from  elective  to  here- 
ditary— ^its  government  from  patriar- 
chal to  feudal,  from  feudal  to  imperial, 
finally  settling  into  the  immovable 
form  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy. 
It  has  beheld  the  unity  of  the  empire 
broken  again  and  again, — two  con- 
quests of  the  country, — and  alto- 
gether two  -  and  -  twenty  dynastio 
changes,  involving,  of  course,  as 
many  warlike  revolutions.  It  has 
beheld  its  religion  change  fhmi  an 
earnest  acknowledgment  of  the  Most 
High  to  Indifferentisro,  and  finally 
to  Materialism.  In  all  these  respects 
time  has  done  its  work  of  change, 
and  Chinese  civilisation  will  never 
be  properly  understood  unless  these 
changes  are  bome  in  mind.  But  after 
all.  Time,  the  destroyer,  has  been 
lenient  in  his  dealings  with  China; 
and  all  those  revolutions  which  she 
has  witnessed  are  nothing  to  the 
stupendous  overthrows  and  regenera- 
tions of  the  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
What  has  become  of  the  old  **  universal 
empires"  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  of 
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Persiiiv  and  Greeee»  and  Bome,-^ 
not  one  of  which  erer  exceeded  in 
extent  that  of  China  eighteen  han« 
dred  years  ago?  Have  they  not 
perished  utterly?  and  are  not  even 
the  very  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
now  totally  different  in  blood  from 
those  of  the  elder  time?  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  Balbek  and  Palmyra, 
Sasa  and  Persepolis,  the  Handred- 
gated  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  and 
Petra,  once  the  seats  of  nnrivalled 
opalence  and  popnloosness,  have 
vanished,  hardly  leaving  rains.  The 
wide  plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia are  strewn  with  crnmbling 
bat  gigantic  monnds,  attesting  their 
former  greatness,  and  the  old  cities 
of  the  Levant  have  shared  in  the 
overwhelming  rain.  Tyre  is  a 
wretched  village;  Famia,  once  the 
royal  nnrsery  of  the  Selencidiaa 
cavalry,  and  rearing  on  its  marshes 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  horses 
and  elephants,  now  barely  supports 
a  few  sheep  and  baffaloes ;  and  not  a 
wall  remains  of  repabliean  Arados, — 
of  all  that  maltitade  of  hoases,  which, 
says  Strabo,  had  more  storeys  than 
those  of  Rome.  They  perished  all, — 
and  why?  Because  they  were  unable 
to  stem  the  invasions  of  the  Northern 
hordes.  And  they  perished  utterly,— 
because  they  could  not  protect  Civi- 
lisation against  the  assaults  of  the 
Desert 

Now,  the  trials  which  those  empires 
sank  under,  China  withstood.  The 
same  assaults  were  made  upon  her 
as  upon  them;  the  same  hordes  of 
Central  Asia  which  overran  the  em- 
pires 'of  the  West  and  Soath,  had 
previously  been  repeUed  from  her 
frontiers.  This  may  be  a  humiliating 
fact  for  the  Caucasian  race,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  a  true  one ;  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  perhaps  more  humiliating 
still.  We  say  truly  that  the  king- 
doms of  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe  fell  in  consequence  of  the 
corruption  natural  to  long-established 
civilisation, — ^but  was  not  the  civilisa- 
tion of  China  of  a  still  older  date  ? 
The  real  and  startling  explanation  is^ 
that  freedom  tmd  mnM  wtaiihf  thtn 
exhtid  m  China  f«  a  preaier  exUni 
than  thewhere  in  ^e  woHd.  The  bold 
sfnd  brilliant  freemen  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  counted  by  tenS|   tet 


their  slaves  by  hundreds^  Freedom 
and  enei^  did  not  penetrate  below 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  all 
below  was  slavery  and  stagnation; 
and  instead  of  the  evil  diminishing 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  reverse  waa 
the  case, — ^the  bondmen  multiplying 
while  the  freemen  diminished.  Thus 
there  was  no  strength  or  vitality  left 
in  the  people  to  withstand  the  rude 
energy  of  the  Northern  hordes,  and 
the  invading  tribes  which  they  used 
at  one  time  to  repel  with  immense 
slaughter,  triumphed  at  last,  because 
no  soldiers  could  be  raised  to  oppose 
them.  Sack  was  the  fate  of  the 
classic  empires — but  it  was  not  so 
in  China.  There,  freedom  was  equally 
diffused.  There  were  no  castes,  and 
no  class-privileges ;  the  whole  people 
stood  equal  in  the-  eye  of  the  law; 
slavery  was  almost  unknown,  and 
each  man  plied  the  k)em  or  tilled 
the  ground,  not  for  a  liege-lord  but 
for  himself.  The  consequence  of  this 
happy  condiUon  of  affairs  was,  that 
industry  and  patriotism  were  devel* 
oped  to  some  extent  in  all  classes  of 
the  oommnnity;  and  every  man^ 
having  a  stake  in  the  country,  was 
proportionally  willing  to  aaerifloe 
something  ibr  the  santjr  of  the  em- 
pire. 

We  naturally  regard  with  contempt 
the  military  power  of  the  modem 
Chinese,  but  we  would  commit  • 
most  grievous  mistake  were  we  to 
suppose  that  this  inaptitude  for  war 
characterised  att  periods  of  their  his* 
tory.  There  Is  a  period,  or  periods^ 
in  the  history  of  all  States  at  which 
the  military  spirit  declines,  and  this 
declension  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  China  some  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago.  Consequently,  while  other  na» 
tiens  have  been  going  en  inventing 
new  engines  and  modes  of  war,  the 
Chfaiese  have  not  only  remained 
content  with  tlieir  old  weapons  and 
methods,  but  have  forgotten  much 
of  their  former  ks<ywledge  of  the  art, 
and  neglected  still  more  of  it.  Their 
ancient  bo<A8  on  war  and  strategy, 
as  well  as  their  old  songs  of  the 
oonntry,  attest  a  most  martial  spirit 
in  the  peofde  of  former  times,  as  well 
88  great  proftaien<7  in  the  miiitaiT 
art  Their  very  history,  Mdeeo, 
presents  indnbitable  evidence  on  this 
point;  fnr,  on  any  other 
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H  is  ntterlj  impossible  to  aeeomit  for 
tiieir  continned  and  remarliable  sno'* 
cesses  against  the  eyer-aggressire 
hordes  of  the  Steppes.  In  faet,  it  is 
all  bnt  established  that  the  Mongolian 
people  who  overthrew  the  old  Per- 
sian empire  and  established  that  of 
tiie  redonbtable  Parthians,  was  a 
tribe  which  the  Chinese  had  pre- 
▼ioofllj  expelled  from  their  own  fron- 
tiers ;  and  Gibbon  assigns  to  a  similar 
cause  the  first  heave  of  the  mighty 
wave  of  invasion  which,  rolling  west- 
wards from  the  borders  of  China, 
finally  submerged  with  its  flood  the 
mighty  empire  of  Rome.  One  by 
<me  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  dashed 
against  the  frontiers  of  the  tempting 
^*  Flowery  Land,"  bnt  one  by  one 
they  were  routed ;  and,  driven  before 
the  triumphant  armies  and  increasing 
population  of  China,  horde  was  rolled 
back  upon  horde  in  dire  confusion, 
till  at  length  the  £ast,  in  successive 
swarms,  threw  itself  em  masse  upon 
the  West.  So  far  from  the  Chinese 
having  been  stall  times  an  nnwarlike 
race,  we  believe  that  the  military 
spirit  flourished  for  a  longer  period 
among  them  than  perhaps  among 
any  other  nation.  Besides  the  neces- 
sity for  its  exercise,  occasioned  by 
the  constant  assaults  from  without, 
the  numerous  petty  strifes  between 
the  feudal  princes  before  our  era,  and 
tiie  far  more  dreadful  civil  contests 
which  ensued  during  the  centuries 
when  the  country  was  severed  into 
rival  kingdoms,  infused  or  revived  a 
wariike  temper  in  the  people.  These 
intestine  conflicts  were,  on  a*'grand 
se^  to  China  what  the  wars  of  the 
Heptarchy,  of  the  Roses,  of  the  R»- 
bellioo,  &c  were  to  England,—^ 
namely,  a  means  devised  by  Provi* 
deuce  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
people  without  the  interference  of 
any  foreign  element,  which  latter 
wonld  have  done  its  work  rather  by 
destroying  than  by  purifying.  They 
constitute  an  antiseptic — an  anti- 
dote to  lethargy  and  corruption ;  and 
without  some  such  process  as  this, 
kingdoms  cannot  long  exist  in  thehr 
Int^ty  and  strength.  The  purifying 
llres  of  affliction  are  as  needful  for 
nations  as  for  individuals;  and  if 
War  is  a  desolator,  it  is  also  a 
purifier;  and  it  is  a  narrow  mind 
indeed  which  can  see  in  this  agent 


of  Providence,  which  has  been  at 
work  upon  the  earth  from  the  first 
birth  of  the  nations,  nothing  bnt  a 
child  <^  Chaos  and  avatar  of  bar- 
barism. 

Many  changes,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  come  over  the  external  aspect 
of  the  Chinese  government,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  social  civilisation  of  the 
people  have  continned  unaltered  since 
the  earliest  times.  Twenty- four  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  are  based 
became  stereotyped  in  the  works  of 
Confndns  ^whidi  for  the  most  part 
were  compilations  from  works  still 
more  ancient),  but  they  had  been 
taught  and  practically  acknowledged 
for  long  centuries  before  that  period. 
The  remarkable  permanence  of  these 
principles  in  the  national  mind  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  first  of  all,  by  their  ab- 
stract excellence, — ^secondly,  by  their 
being  in  unison  with  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  people,  —  and, 
thirdly,  by  their  forming  the  staple  of 
an  education  which  was  most  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  empire.  From 
the  earliest  times, — remarkable  and 
instructive  circumstance  I — the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  State ;  and  a  work 
written  before  the  Christian  era,  says 
Mr  Davis,  speaks  of  **  the  ancient 
system  of  instruction,*'  which  required 
that  every  town  and  village,  down  to 
only  a  few  families,  should  have  a 
common  school.  Education  is  not 
only  inculcated  by  positive  precepts, 
but,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  is  en- 
couraged by  a  competition  for  the 
highest  honours;  and  among  the 
countless  millions  of  the  empire  there 
are  very  few  Indeed  who  cannot 
read  and  write  sufficiently  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  life.  The  great 
regard  which  the  Chinese  entertain 
for  age,  is  even  secondary  to  their  re- 
spect for  learning.  **  In  learning,** 
says  one  of  their  maxims,  "  age  and 
youth  go  for  nothing:  the  best-in- 
formed takes  the  precedence."  And 
wealth  itself  (though  abundantly 
coveted  by  the  Chinese  for  the  grati- 
fications it  supplies)  is  looked  upon 
with  perhaps  less  respect  than  in  any 
other  country,  in  consequence  of  rank 
and  distinction  arising  almost  ezdu- 
sively  from  educated  talent. 
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On  this  all-importaat  matter  of 
Edacation,  the  ChiDese  have  followed 
a  coarse  different  from  all  other  na* 
tions,  —  (and  this  is  another  point 
which  we,  with  our  Edncation  Bills, 
may  do  well  to  consider.)  We  need 
hardly  say  how  little  the  Chinese  sym- 
pathised with  the  spirit  of  mystical 
speculation,  so  prevalent  in  the  west 
ot  Asia,  and  which  pecnliarly  charac- 
terised the  intellectoal  development 
of  the  old  empires  of  the  Orient, — bat 
they  would  even  hold  in  contempt  the 
comparatively  practical  systems  of 
Earope.  From  the  classic  ages  to 
the  present  time,  the  great  aim  of 
education  in  Earope,  and  now  also  in 
America,  has  been  to  enlarge  the  tn- 
teUect  of  man, — ^to  impart  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical worlds, — ^and,  as  he  ad- 
vances, to  enable  him  to  peer  into 
'^all  mysteries,'*  and  scrutinise  the 
workings  of  nature  without  and  of  his 
spirit  within.  From  the  days  of 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  to  those  of 
Spinosa  and  Lamarck,  the  crowning 
point  of  science  and  philosophy  has 
been  the  formation  of  systems  more  or 
less  speculative,  concerning  the  worlds 
of  matter  or  of  spirit, — and  the  effect 
chiefly  aimed  at  was  to  exalt  the 
human  intellect  by  developing  its 
varied  powers.  No  such  educational 
system  found  favour  with  the  practi- 
cal mind  of  China.  The  system  which 
has  there  existed,  has  been  eminently 
utilitarian,  but  it  is  utilitarianism  in 
its  best  form.  It  is  not  of  that  sort 
which  exhibits  itself  in  those  schools 
among  ourselves  which  style  them- 
selves '*  commercial,'*  whose  object  is 
to  impart  merely  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  calculated  to 
advance  one's  material  Interests,  and 
which  may  be  used  against  one's  fel- 
lows as  much  as  for  them.  On  the 
contrary,  Chinese  education  contem- 
plates man  even  less  as  an  individual 
than  as  a  member  of  society,  and  en- 
joins upon  him,  by  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  the  manifold 
duties  of  humanity  and  courtesy  which 
be  owes  to  his  fellow-men.  The  object 
of  all  European  systems  is  to  enlarge 
man's  intellect,  but  that  of  the  Chinese 
is  to  mould  his  habits  and  affections. 
'^To  investigate  the  principles  of 
things  which  arc  hidden  from  human 
inteuigence,"  says  Confucius,—*^  to  do 


extraordinary  actions  which  appear 
above  the  nature  of  man, — ^in  fine,  to 
work  prodigies  in  order  to  procure 
admirers  and  followers  in  the  ages  to 
come,  that  is  what  I  would  not  do." 
He  reserved  all  his  time  and  talents 
for  the  discovery  of  moral  truths 
and  spent  his  life  in  teaching  it  to 
others.  In  brief,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  his  disciples,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  doctrine  is,  '^  to  possess  recti- 
tude of  heart,  and  to  hveon^s  neighbour 
as  aiu's-eelf,^^ 

A  volume  of  suchlike  excellent 
doctrines  and  precepts  might  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  canonictd  books  of 
the  Chinese,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Shoo-king  (or  Book  of  Books),  and 
the  Four  Classics  composed  by  Con- 
fucius and  his  disciples.  These  works, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  Chineso 
with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  the 
Bible  is  by  Christians,  and  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  genera- 
tions of  an  immense  population,  form 
the  basis  of  the  public  law;  thoy 
have  been  explained  and  commented 
on  by  the  most  celebrated  moralists 
and  philosophers ;  and  they  are  con- 
tinually in  the  hands  of  all  those  who, 
while  they  wish  to  cultivate  their  in- 
tellect, desire  also  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  those  grand  moral  trnths 
which  make  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  human  societies.  No  one  can 
peruse  those  monuments  of  Chinese 
antiquity  without  being  profoundly  as- 
tonished at  the  loft^  reason  and  emi- 
nently pure  morality  which  breathe 
throughout  them;  and  if  we  turn 
from  the  rules  of  social  to  the  precepts 
of  political  morality  therein  enshrined, 
we  will  find  equal  cause  for  admiration. 
The  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  re- 
garded solely  as  the  religious  fulfil- 
ment of  a  heavenly  mission  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Moral  limits  are  set  to 
this  power  ;  and  should  the  sovereign 
transgress  them,  then  (as  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Tshoo-hee,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our 
era,  says  in  his  commentary,  which  is 
taught  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  empire)  the  people  would  be 
disengaged  from  their  allegiance,  would 
overturn  his  power,  and  replace  him 
by  one  who  would  rule  legitimately, — 
that  is  to  say,  solely  for  the  good  of 
all 
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qiiette  la  aaolher  point,  also,  in  which 
the  edncalional  system  of  the  Chinese 
presents  a  pecnliarity  well  worthy  of 
attention.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  great  aim  of  their  mlers  and  sages 
was,  to  gorern  the  mind  through  the 
body, — to  regulate  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  the  people  by  the  gentle  in- 
flaence  of  external  habits.  They  ob- 
served that,  the  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions of  all  being  different,  something 
was  requsite  to  harmonise  such  oppo- 
nte  characters,  and  with  this  view 
they  Instituted  theX«,  or  rules  of  pro- 
priety in  relation  to  external  conduct. 
Confucius,  a  perfect  sublimation  of 
the  national  character,  perfected  the 
system  thus  commenced;  and  the 
Book  of  Rites,  compiled  by  him,  is 
commonly  said  to  prescribe  about 
three  thousand  ceremonial  usages, 
and  fiimishes  a  most  complete  and 
rigid  manual  of  national  etiquette. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  people 
and  statesmen  of  China  are  trained 
on  a  plan  unlike  any  pursued  in  En- 
rope.  With  us,  the  great  subject  of 
education  is  knowledge,  with  the  Chi- 
nese it  is  morality.  The  moral  and 
social  lessons  which,  with  us,  are  left 
to  be  taught  in  private,  or  to  be  ac- 
quired by  experience  of  actual  life, 
are  made  the  first  step,  and  funda- 
mental prindple  of  training  in  China. 
They  prepare  the  youth  for  ^inga  good 
man  and  good  member  of  society,  and 
place  science  onlv  in  a  secondary  rank. 
So  also  in  regard  to  statesmen.  Those 
of  China  are  doubUess  very  much  be- 
hind the  better  class  of  European 
statesmen  In  general  knowledge,  but 
we  question  if  they  are  not  superior 
to  most  of  them  in  the  practical  man- 
agement of  men ;  and  certainly  no 
offidids  in  the  world  are  better  train- 
ed in  the  principles,  though  not  in  the 
forms,  of  what  we  call  constitutional 
government.  There  is  an  engaging 
simplicity  in  the  Chinese  theory  of 
government.  Still  adhering  to  the 
patriarchal  principle  (which  has  so 
long  ago  given  way  to  the  feudal,  mo- 
narchical, or  republican  in  other  quar- 
ters), they  regard  the  whole  nation 
as  one  family,  of  which  the  sovereign 
is  the  responsible  head.  If  the  people 
are  happy,  it  is  attributed  to  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness, — ^If  they  are  dis- 
contented or  in  want,  it  is  held  owing 
to  his  incapacity  or  oppression ;  and 
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the  same  principles  apply  to  every 
subordinate  ruler  In  regard  to  the  po- 
pulation over  which  he  is  placed.  In 
accordance  with  that  thoroughly  prac- 
tical cast  of  mind  which  characterises 
the  natives  of  China,  their  govern- 
ment judges  of  the  merit  of  its  officials 
by  the  success  which  attends  their 
administration.  It  knows  that  a  man 
of  ability  can  almost  always  put  things- 
to  rights  in  his  district,  and  a  sentence 
of  removal  or  degradation  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  certain  to  follow  continued 
discontent  or  disaster  in  any  part  of 
the  empire. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
was  the  religious  system  which  gave 
birth  to  a  morality  so  pure  ? — and  this 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  knottiest  point 
of  all  connected  with  Chinese  civilisa- 
tion, and  one  of  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  moment,  in  consequence 
of  the  religious  innovations  promul- 
gated by  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion. 
Some  writers  deny  that  China  has  a. 
religion  of  its  own  at  all, — others 
assert  that  it  is  a  mere  political  fiction,, 
invented  for  the  better  government  of 
the  people.  Some  affirm  the  Chinese 
to  be  Deists^  others  Atheists, — some 
Materialists,  others  Idolaters  and  su- 
perstitious. These  extraordinarily 
diverse  statements  are  susceptible  of 
a  much  more  perfect  fusion  than  it  is 
possible  at  first  to  imagine;  and 
their  diversity  is  very  much  owing  to 
inaccurate  information  and  inadequate 
reflection.  In  order  to  fully  appre- 
hend the  religious  system  of  China, 
we  must  ascend  the  stream  to  its 
source, — scan  carefully  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  nation, — and  then,  retrac- 
ing our  steps,  watch  the  various 
modifications  which  have,  more  or 
less  perceptibly,  supervened.  Unless 
we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  fail  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  view  of  our 
subject,  but  shall  probably  find  our- 
selves committing  as  great  a  mistake- 
as  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  religion 
of  France  in  the  days  of  Clovis  by 
what  it  had  become  in  the  middle  of 
last  century. 

Turning  back,  then,  to  the  reigns 
of  Yao  and  Shan,  by  which  time  Chi- 
nese history  had  assumed  an  authen- 
tic form,  we  fiud  the  people  acknow- 
ledging and  reverencing  the  true  God 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Supreme 
Ruler."    According  to  the  patriarchal 
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principle,  the  worship  of  this  exalted 
fieiog  was  confined  to  the  Emperor, 
as  the  head  of  the  nation;  and  the 
high  sacrifices  were  performed  on  the 
summits  of  certain  monntains,  snch 
places  being  probably  sheeted  at  the 
natural  altars  of  the  earth.  The  offer- 
ings seem  to  have  been,  not  expiatory, 
but  of  the  thanksgiying  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  firuits  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  whole  worship  resembled  in 
many  points,  and  especiaUy  in  its 
absence  of  idols,  that  of  the  andent 
Persians,  as  described  by  Herodotus. 
Their  ideas  of  God  did  not  possess 
that  indiTidnallsm  and  personality 
which  so  remarkably  characterised 
those  of  the  Hebrews;  yet  their 
**  Supreme  Bnler"  was  no  mere  ab- 
straction like  the  Deity  of  Buddhism, 
seated  on  his  passionless  throne  of  the 
Void,  and  far  above  all  interest  in 
sublunary  thmgs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  early  Chinese  most  properly  re- 
garded Grod  as  regulating  by  his  Pro- 
Tidence  all  the  afl^airs  of  earth  and 
men, — raising  up  and  pulling  down 
dynasties,  and  sendioff  blessings  and 
^amities  upon  indi?iduals  according 
to  the  rectitude  or  viciousness  of  their 
lives.  '*  Although  the  Shoo  fiunilv,** 
says  the  Tti-Hio^  ^'  long  possessed  a 
royal  principality,  it  obtained  from 
Heaven  a  new  investiture.  .  .  .  The 
mandate  of  Heaven  which  gives  the 
sovereignty  to  a  man,  does  not  always 
confer  it  on  him  for  life.  .  •  .  Before 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Chang 
lost  the  affection  of  the  people,  they 
might  have  been  compared  to  the 
Most  High;  and  we  may  consider, 
from  their  case,  that  the  mandate  of 
Heaven  is  not  easy  to  preserve.**  The 
Book  of  VerwB  says, — *^  Bespect  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  and  you  will  con- 
serve the  mandate  it  has  delegated  to 
you."  The  Skoo-ldng  says, — "  Hea- 
ven, in  creating  mankind,  has  set  over 
them  princes,  and  given  them  institu- 
tions.*' Confncius  says, — ^^  There  are 
three  things  which  the  superior  man 
reveres, — the  decrees  of  Heaven,  great 
men,  and  the  words  of  saints.  Com* 
men  men  do  not  know  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  and  consequently  do  not  re- 
vere them.**  ^^  If  I  have  acted  wrong,*' 
said  the  same  sage  on  one  occasion, 
*'  may  Heaven  reject  ma*'  **  The 
superior  man,*'  says  Mencins,  ^^  does 
not  murmur  at  Heaven,  nor  complain 


of  men.  ...  If  a  prince  abaadon  his 
time  to  vicious  pleasures,  he  will  ine* 
vitably  draw  down  upon  himself  great 
calamities;  but,  as  the  Book  of  Ver$€9 
says,  ^  If  the  prince  thinlcs  constantly 
of  conforming  himself  to  the  mandate 
he  has  received  from  Heaven,  he 
will  obtain  for  himself  many  happi- 
nesses.*" No  unprejudiced  reader  can 
peruse  such  passages  (and  hnndieda 
more  might  be  given)  without  acknow- 
ledging that  they  contain  a  distinct 
recognition  of  a  JSupreme  Buler  and  a 
Divine  Providence. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul,  how- 
ever denied  at  times  by  the  Men  of 
Letters,  is  a  principle  in  all  ages  prac- 
tically recognised  by  the  Chinese  na- 
tion; and  along  with  the  Supreme 
Buler  they  have  always  worshipped 
genii  of  the  elements  and  the  spirits 
of  departed  men.  With  these  spirits 
it  was  anciently  believed  that  a  com- 
munication could  be  kept  up ;  and  in 
the  dawn  of  thehr  history,  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  Hoang-te  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  system  of  magic  Amonff 
the  earliest  written  characters  invented 
by  the  Chinese,  for  this  purpose,  is  one 
representing,  not  a  priest,  but  a  magi- 
cian, whose  self-assumed  office  it  pro- 
bably was  to  carry  <m  this  spuitual 
interoourse,  and  by  incantatioBs  and 
suchlike  processes  to  bend  theee  genii 
to  his  service ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  there  used  to  be  persons  who 
lived  apart  bi  mountains,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion, they  might  attain  to  tiie  power 
of  holding  free  converse  with  these 
shadowy  beings.  We  make  a  pre- 
sent of  these  £RCts  to  our  ^^spirit- 
rapping*'  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,—- and  briefly  commend 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  general  pub- 
lic as  a  curious  instance  of  how  epochs 
the  most  apart,  and  civilisations  the 
most  dissimilar,  often  concur  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  remarkable  pheno- 
mena. In  truth,  alike  in  sdenoei 
politics,  and  philosophy,  the  deep 
student  of  history  ever  finds  more 
and  more  how  much  truth  there  is  ia 
the  saying  of  the  Hebrew  Sage,— 
that  ^  there  is  nothing  new  undw  the 


sun. 
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Mysticism,  In  Aict,  has  prevailedeven 
among  the  unimaginative  ChinesCi 
and  from  its  ranks  proceeded  the 
lesser  of  the  two  great  maator-aphrita 
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whom  tibo  mtioa  has  prodaced.  ThiB 
ia  Lfto-keun, — called  also  Lao-tse, 
or  the  ^old  Infiuit,"  from  a  legend 
whkh  says  he  was  bom  with  white 
bair, — ^wfao,  in  the  character  of  his  in- 
telleet,  belongs  rather  to  the  mysti- 
cfem  of  India  than  to  the  rationa&stic 
spirit  of  the  race  of  Han.  The  God 
inyoked  by  the  ancient  Chinese  is,  aa 
we  httre  seen,  the  Supreme  Rnler 
<Shaag-te)  or  Heaven  (Tien);  bnt 
tiie  Deity  described  by  Lao-tse  is  the 
Bopreme  nniyersal  Reason  (Tao),  and 
tiie  attribntes  he  assigns  to  Him  are 
identical  with  those  assigned  to  the 
Bi^mme  Being  by  all  the  spbitaalist 
dbcMuurei  S  the  East,  as  well  aa 
In  many  respects  by  Spinoaa  and  the 
Paotheisls.  His  doctrines,  however, 
never  took  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
natton^  and  have  now  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  magic,  professed  by 
the  Taooists,  or  ^^  disciples  of  Reason.** 
Very  dffiiwent  from  the  mystical  ab* 
etraotions  of  this  sage  were  the  emi- 
nenUy  practical  ethics  of  his  welU 
known  rival  Confucins,— bom  about 
550  B.O.,  fifty  years  later  than  Lao- 
kean,  and  nearly  contemporary  with 
Pythagoras.  H&  doctrines  constitute 
a  ^stem  of  morals  and  politics  rather 
than  any  particular  religious  creed. 
He  said  little  about  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  aa  he  fbund 
taaaon  a  very  inadequate  guide  on  this 
anbjeet ;  and  although  some  expres- 
iloBS  in  his  sayings  show  that  he  be- 
Uaved  in  the  existence  of  genii  and 
MCMcf,  be  may  be  rather  said  not  to 
have  interfered  with  the  common  belief 
and  worship  than  to  have  ezpresslpr 
adopted  thrai.  However  interesting  it 
migbt  be  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
ieiwhing  of  thto  eminent  sage,  whose 
writings  we  have  most  carefully 
atadied,  our  limits  will  not  permit  of 
the  attempt.  We  must  content  onr- 
aelves  with  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  thU  remarkable  fact, 
tliat  nnlike  any  other  civilised  people 
in  the  worid,  the  religion  (or  rather  the 
moral  system)  of  the  Chinese  is  not 
iMfled  upon  a  real  or  feigned  Divine 
Revelation,  but  deduced  from  human 
reason  ita^.  No  Divine  Revelation 
was  ever  granted  to  them,  and  no  £a- 
natie  er  impostor  ever  arose  to  feign 
one.  But  tf  God  did  not  speak  from 
withent,  he  spoke  from  within ;  they 
took  eloie  eonnsel  with  his  vicegerent 


Conscience  in  the  human  soul,  and  to 
the  deep  attention  with  which  they 
listened  to  its  warning  whispers,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  marvellous  purity  of 
their  moral  code,  which  approaches 
far  more  nearly  than  that  of  other 
nations  the  Divine  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Revelation 
from  wiihout  is  only  meant  as  a  sup* 
plement  to  the  Revelation  which  God 
has  given  of  himself  within^  and  to 
all  mankind,  in  the  soul ;  and  of  this 
latter  guide. the  Chinese  have  pro* 
bably  made  as  good  use  as  frail  human 
nature  is  capable  of  doing. 

Thus  no  distinct  form  of  religion 
was  indigenous  to  China ;  but  a  foreign 
fluth,  in  the  shape  of  Buddhism,  made 
its  way  into  the  countrv  about  mxtj 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream  of  the 
£mperor  Ming-te  that  the  Holy  One 
was  bom  in  the  West,  ambaasadora 
were  despatched  in  that  direction: 
and  these  envoys,  having  encountered 
the  priests  of  Buddhism  coming  from 
India,  and  proclaiming  an  incarnate 
Grod,  took  them  to  be  the  disciples  of 
the  trae  Christ,  and  presented  them 
as  such  to  their  countrymen.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  Chinese 
profess  no  religion — ^never  say,  '^  I  am 
a  Buddhist,  or  Taouist,'*  and  mark 
their  predilections  by  donations  only, 
it  is  evident  that  Buddhism  has  proved 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  nation 
than  the  doctrines  of  Lao-kenn,  and 
is  almost  as  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders  as  Confucianism  among 
the  higher.  Its  leading  features  are, 
a  total  subjection  of  i3l  passions  by 
means  of  a  contemplative  life, — and 
the  metempsychosis,  of  which  the 
wished-for  end  is  absoiption  into  or 
reunion  with  the  Divine  Essence.  Bnt 
in  China  the  creed  lost  some  of  its 
stupendous  absurdities,  and  had  to 
accommodate  itself  in  many  things 
to  the  business'like  character  of  the 
people.  It  seems  to  have  adopted 
some  things  from  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  at  an  early  period 
gained  a  transient  footing  in  China, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  easily  lent 
itself  to  encourage  the  popular  super- 
stitions which  seem  in  qjl  a^es  to  have 
funded  among  the  inhabitants.  In 
trath,  of  all  pagans  the  Buddhists  are 
the  least  bigoted,  *— •  neither  among 
their  myriad  idols  are  there  any  ob- 
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scene  representations,  nor  do  they 
celebrate  any  kind  of  orgies.  In  al- 
lowing Chinese  Buddhism  these  nega- 
tive merits,  we  have  pronounced  all 
the  praise  that  is  dne  to  it.  The 
generality  of  the  priests  wear  an  ex- 
pression approaching  to  idiotcy,  and 
their  indolence  (they  do  little  but 
beg)  and  their  celibacy  are  totally 
opposed  to  the  indostrions  spirit  and 
philoprogenitive  tendencies  of  the 
Chinese.  An  endless  repetition  of 
prayers  in  theFan  or  Palilangnage  (for 
the  most  part  anintelligible  even  to  the 
priests)  is  accounted  their  most  power- 
ful talisman  in  life,  and  their  best  pre- 
paration for  futurity;  and  so  indis- 
tinct are  their  ideas  of  divine  things, 
and  so  little  care  they  what  their  fol- 
lowers worship,  that  on  one  occasion, 
says  Mr  Gutalaff,  *^  Napoleon's  marble 
bust  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being 
placed  as  an  idol"  in  one  of  their 
temples. 

In  the  reign  of  Che-hoang-te,  Con- 
fucianism, as  we  have  seen^  received 
a  check  which  threatened  at  the  time 
to  prove  fatal.  The  ambitions  and 
gigantic  schemes  of  the  '^  first  grand 
£mi>eror,"  as  well  as  the  exigencies 
of  his  times,  rendered  him  inflexibly 
hostile  to  so  influential  a  rival  power 
in  the  State  as  the  Men  of  Letters, 
and  to  so  unaccommodating  and  con- 
stitutional a  system  of  government  as 
that  which  they  inculcated ;  and  on 
this  account,  more  than  from  any  one 
individual  predilection,  he  proscribed 
Confucianism,  and  set  up  Taouism  in 
its  place.  In  the  following  century, 
however,  the  old  State-creed  regained 
its  influence;  but  in  the  long  intestine 
wars  which  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  and  the  sundering  of 
the  Empire  mto  rival  States,  its  hu- 
mane and  patriotic  precepts  were 
but  little  attended  to.  At  the  close 
of  this  long  period  of  tumult  and  re- 
trogression, the  Soong  dynasty  mount- 
ed the  throne,  in  somewhat  similar 
drcnmstances  to  the  Tudor  family  in 
England ;  and  under  them,  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  epoch,  literature  attained 
its  golden  age  in  China.  The  old 
educational  institutions  of  the  empire 
were  revived,  knowledge  once  more 
became  the  sole  pathway  to  eminence 
and  power ;  and  the  national  philoso- 

ghy,  so  far  as  China  can  be  said  to 
ave  one,  became  fixed  in  that  ma- 


terialistic form  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  All  things  in  the  universe, 
said  these  philosophers,  have  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  existence.  The  clod 
of  the  valley,  and  the  ox  and  man 
who  till  it,  are  in  being  and  essence 
the  same.  An  object  exhibiting  ex- 
tension, colour,  and  form,  is  In  com- 
mon parlance  called  body  or  matter  v 
when  we  perceive  in  it  a  power  of 
motion,  we  call  it  an  animal  or  living 
being  ;  and  when  we  think  we  see  in  it 
feeling,  will,  thought,  and  percep- 
tion, we  call  it  man,  and  ascribe  to  it 
a  soul  or  spirit.  But  between  theses 
said  they,  there  is  no  real  and  essentia 
difference :  they  all  participate  equally 
in  one  and  the  same  existence.  And 
this  existence,  they  add,  is  infinite 
and  unchangeable.  Everything  is 
eternal.  What  we  call  production 
and  destruction  is  nothing  more  than 
the  change  which  happens  to  an  ob- 
ject when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  it^ 
or  look  away :  in  the  former  case  it 
certainly  produces  a  new  impression 
on  our  mind,  but  no  real  change  takes 
place  in  the  object  itself,— only  from 
being  unperceived,  it  becomes  per- 
ceived. Some  of  these  philosophers 
likened  the  relation  between  man  and 
universal  matter  to  that  existing  be- 
tween statues  and  the  metal  out  of 
which  they  are  cast.  These  statuesi 
they  said,  so  lifelike,  and  so  unlike 
that  shapeless  mass  of  ore,  are  yet 
portions  of  it,  were  made  out  of  it, 
and  will  be  melted  into  it  again » 
Even  so  is  it,  they  add,  with  Man. 
He  is  just  a  certain  form  of  matter, 
differing  from  It  in  nothing,  and  re- 
turning to  the  universal  mass  again. 

These  doctrines  exactly  coirespond 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  mate* 
rialism  so  beautifully  developed  a 
century  ago  by  Helvetius  in  his  SyB- 
thne  ae  ki  Nature,  Both  deny  the 
existence  of  spirit,  and  consequently 
denv  that  there  either  is  or  can  be  a 
God,  and  impute  the  formation  of  the 
universe  and  all  that  it  contains,  from 
a  sun  to  a  grain  of  sand,  from  inani- 
mate dust  to  breathing  roan,  to  the 
wonderfully-working  powers  of  self- 
existent  matter,  indeed,  the  new 
school  of  philosophy  which  sprang  in- 
to existence  during  the  Soong  dynasty 
corresponds  most  closely  with  the 
infidel  school  of  the  Encyclopedists  in 
France;  and  it  would  doubtless  havci 
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wonndedthe  Diderots  and  lyAlem- 
berts  in  their  tenderest  part — ^namely, 
in  their  Tain  pride  of  intelleSt— to 
bave  known  that  their  boasted  scep- 
ticism and  psendo  -  discoveries  in 
phOosophy  had  been  all  anticipated 
eight  centuries  before  bj  the  despised 
Chinese  I  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
as,  in  both  these  countries,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  such  doctrines  was  too 
sore  an  indication  of  a  lamentable 
^falling  away**  in  respect  to  religions 
faith  and  moral  practice,  so  in  both  a 
terrible  retribution  followed, — China 
being  bathed  in  blood  by  the  conquest 
ef  the  Mongol  invaders,  and  France 
by  the  furious  excesses  of  her  own 
ehUdren. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  atheistic  materialism  ever 
took  root  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  in  China  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  its  people.  It  is  only  the  SC" 
ductions  of  a  vain  knowledge  that 
can  thus  blind  men  to  the  existence 
of  other  powers  superior  to  himself. 
Ignorance  errs  less  grievously,  be- 
cause it  leaves  the  natural  instincts  of 
the  soul  in  darkness  indeed,  but  not 
eradicated.  A  nation  must  worship 
something ;  and  so  the  great  mass  of 
the  Chinese  went  on  sacrificing  as  be- 
fore to  the  genii  and  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  But,  although  perfect  be- 
lievers in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  they  neither  pray  to  the  spi- 
rits of  the  departed  for  aid,  like  the 
Roman  Catholics,  nor  stand  in  awe 
of  their  maleficent  powers,  like  the 
Hindoos.  Their  ideas  of  the  state  of 
the  departed  resemble  more  nearly 
those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They 
look  upon  Hades  as  a  Joyless  world, 
and  they  talk  of  a  man  "  going 
(o  wander  among  the  genii**  (i.  e., 
dying)  in  the  same  desponding  way  as 
a  Greek  would  have  done  of  some 
nnsepultured  one,  who  had  departed  to 
|oin  the  troop  of  shivering  ghosts  on 
the  banks  of  Styx.  They  believe  that 
the  ghosts  are  still  subject,  or  fancy 
themselves  so,  to  the  feelings  of  want 
and  hanger,  and  thefriends  or  relatives 
of  the  departed  are  in  the  habit  of 
burning  pieces  of  gilt  paper  in  the 
ehai>e  of  coin,  with  the  view  of  trans- 
mitting money  to  supply  their  wants 
in  the  world  of  shadows.  They  make 
sacrifices  to  the  genii,  but  they  do  not 
Venerate  tbem  very  highly,— for  cases 


are  sdd  to  be  not  unfirequent  where  the 
statues  of  the  genii  have  been  "  pub- 
licly whipped,  and  thehr  names  erased 
from  the  list*'  of  those  to  be  wor- 
shipped, when  they  did  not  faithfully 
and  loyally  fulfil  the  duties  of  thehr 
station  I  Nevertheless  the  poor  genii 
have  at  times  thehr  reward;  anddming 
a  recent  war  with  the  Borderers  in  the 
south,  the  Emperor,  upon  the  report 
of  the  general  in  command,  decreed  a 
votive  tablet  of  brass  to  two  genii 
who,  it  was  supfjosed,  had  made  them- 
selves of  service  to  the  Imperial 
troops! 

A  monarchical  spirit  has  from  the 
earliest  times  pervaded  the  Govern- 
ment of  China ;  but  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  princes  and  nobles 
in  the  long  civil  wars  that  intervened 
between  the  fall  of  the  Han  dynasty 
and  the  rise  of  the  Soongs,  a  further 
development  of  the  Executive  took 
place,  and  a  centrdised  bureaucracy 
established  itself  upon  the  rains  of  all 
local  authority.  The  Emperor  is 
styled  the  '^  lM>n  of  Heaven,**  and  is 
worshipped  with  divine  honours,  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  By  immemorial 
custom,  he  has  absolute  control  over 
the  succession  toihe  throne,  and  can 
select  an  heir,  if  he  pleases,  from  be- 
yond the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
As  the  **  father  of  the  nation,**  he  is 
sole  proprietor  of  the  soil.  He  has  a 
Privy  Council,  composed  of  two 
Chinese  and  two  Tartars,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Boards  preside  over  the  varioqs 
branches  of  administration,  and  con- 
sult with  him  on  all  points  of  diffi- 
culty or  importance.  A  remarkable 
feature  in  the  Government  is  the 
Office  of  Censors,  the  members  of 
which  are  despatched  to  various  parts 
of  the  empire  as  Imperial  inspectors. 
By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country, 
these  censors  are  privileged  to  present 
any  advice  or  remonstrance  to  the 
sovereign  without  losing  their  lives; 
nevertheless,  they  are  sometimes  de- 

Sraded  and  punished  when  their  ad- 
resses  are  more  than  usually  un- 
palatable. From  the  Emperor  down- 
wards, a  strictly -defined  gradation 
of  offices  extends,  passing  through 
ministers  of  state,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, of  districts,  of  towns,  down 
to  the  head  of  a  family,  who  is  the 
absolute  and  irresponsible  ruler  of  his 
own  household,  and  who  is  in  some 
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degree  liable  to  pnnistament  for  their 
crimes,  at  any  period  of  their  liree,  as 
well  as  to  reward  for  their  merits. 
The  Mandarins  are  never  permitted 
to  gather  around  them  the  afi^ions 
Of  their  districts.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  their  native 
locality ;  and  the  short  time  they  re- 
main in  any  one  place  snfflciently 
guards  the  Emperor  against  the  growth 
of  any  rival  power. 

The  system  of  Centralisation  is  the 
only  fbrm  of  Grovemment  possible  in 
a  ooantiy  iHiere  no  municipal  institu- 
tions exist,  and  where  the  people  are 
ignorant  or  apathetic  in  political 
matters, — ^where,  in  short,  they  have 
not  attained  that  crowning  point  of 
social  life,  the  art  of  managing  them- 
selves ;  and  (as  in  every  other  form  of 
Government)  its  evils  are  aggravated 
When  it  is  applied  to  a  vast  extent 
of  territory,  and  when  no  landed 
nobility  exist  to  form  a  check  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  GrOvemment  offi- 
cials. The  latter  of  these  evils  is  frit 
in  France,  the  former  in  the  vast 
territories  of  Russia,  but  both  are 
experienced  in  the  still  larger  do- 
minions of  China.  There  the  mul- 
titude of  officials)  and  the  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  are  placed 
from  the  central  power,  renders 
anything  like  adequate  supervision 
Impossible.  The  power  of  the  officials 
is  practically  almost  unlimited  over 
those  below  them ;  and  fraod,  tyranny, 
and  extortion  find  vent  despite  the 
highly  just  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  Chinese  government.  These 
are  not  so  much  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem as  of  the  individntUs  who  work  it ; 
and  this  truth  is  by  no  means  over- 
looked by  the  people.  Local  HnmUes 
against  the  authorities  are  not  nnfre- 
guent  in  China ;  but  it  is  the  abuses 
of  power  only  against  which  the 
|)eople  protest  on  such  occasions,  not 
Its  fbrm.  They  admire  and  venerate 
with  their  whole  heart  the  govern- 
mental system  of  their  conntrv,  which 
is  not  only  an  elaborate  machine  as- 
sociated with  their  entire  past  history, 
but  which  adapts  itself  admirably  to 
the  national  spirit.     It  is  no  mere 


theoretical  constltatlon,  struck  oif  al 
a  blow,  such  as  have  lately  been  so 
much  In  vogue  in  Europe ;  it  is  a  per- 
fect embodiment  of  the  Chinese  pre- 
dilections in  government,  and  has 
grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strength  of  the  people. 
**  A  revolution,'*  says  Mr  Wade, 
^*  would  but  transfer  the  present  form 
of  government  to  other  bands,  as  the 
Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  merits  of  any  other,  and 
oomplain  neither  of  the  present  mode 
of  government,  nor  of  the  laws,  In 
which  they  are  not  stated  to  cysoem 
any  defects,  but  simply  of  the  abase 
of  them.'* 

Eighteen  months  ago,*  we  exposed 
in  detail  the  then  state  of  the  Chinese 
Empire— the  decaying  vigour  of  the 
reigning  Mantchoo  dy  nasty-^the  enor- 
mous corruption  esisthig  in  the  ad> 
ministration-^the  consequent  felling 
off  in  the  revenue,  and  the  saiddu 
attempt  to  repair  this  deficieni^  by 
sales  of  rank — ^the  reoent  appalling 
inundations,  whioh  had  redueed  aeve- 
ral  millions  of  the  population  to  abso-^ 
lute  starvation^the  extraordinary 
emigration  which  had  begun  to  flow 
from  the  countiy,  and  its  probable 
results  upon  the  labour-market  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Padilo— the 
rise  of  discontent  and  a  turbulent  de* 
mocratic  spirit-HUid  the  eflfeets  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain  in  shak- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment. More  recently,!  we  gave  a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  the  present 
rebellion,  and  glanced  «t  the  ^auH 
Christian  character  of  the  bisai||enta* 
creed.  What  we  have  to  do  now  la 
to  extend  our  view  to  the  ftiture,  and 
from  the  events  therein  disoemible 
to  gather  a  few  hhits  fer  the  guidance 
of  our  present  policy. 

But  first  let  the  character  of  the 
present  rebellion  be  distinctly  under- 
stood; and  after  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  a  few  words  should  suf- 
fice. Be  it  understood,  then,  that 
there  are  no  hereditaiy  nobles  or 
privileged  classes  in  China.  All  are 
equal.  The  path  to  distinction  la 
open  to  all,  and  Is  often  trode  by  the 


*  The  Cdettialt  at  Borne  and  Alroad,    July  1852. 

t  L'ltuurrection  en  Chine,  depute  ton  Origine  jutqu*ii  la  Priee  de  Nanhin,  Par 
MM.  Callbbt  et  Yvan.  Arec  une  Carte  topographiqae,  et  le  Portrait  dn  Pr^tendant. 
Paris:  1853. 
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fcnmblart  cottar's  son.  Rank  can 
only  be  attained  in  the  service  of  Uie 
State;  and  the  whole  emj^oyee  of 
GoTeroment  are  selected  from  the 
State-endowed  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  Empire — ftam  those  who,  wbe* 
tiierpoor  or  rich,  disdngoish  them- 
aelves  mosl  at  the  triennial  and  other 
examinations.  Snch  are  the  class  of 
lAHttUy  or  men  of  letters,  from  whose 
lanka  the  myriad  government  ap- 
peintments  are  filled;  and  these  offices, 
as  we  have  said,  form  one  vast  sys- 
tem of  centralised  boreaocracy,  ex- 
tending from  Peking  to  furthest  Cash- 
gar  and  Thibet.  *^  Every  one  of  my 
prefects,*'  said  Napoleon  I.,  '^Is  a 
Uttie  Emperor ;"  and  even  in  France 
at  the  present  day,  with  all  onr  appli- 
anoes  of  raifaroads  and  telegraphs,  the 
oeotral  Executive  finds  it  Impossible 
to  pcevent  many  abases  of  power  on 
the  part  of  its  provincial  representa- 
ttveSb  But  France  is  little  bigger 
than  a  single  province  of  Chim^ 
wfakh  latter  empire  embraces  an  ex- 
tent of  territory  nearly  eqnai  to  the 
wlioie  of  Europe,  and  indudes  no  less 
than  800,000,000  sonls,  or  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  human  race! 
IsagiDe,  then,  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing audi  a  country,  and  supervising 
ao  many  myriads  of  mandarins  (as 
tte  officials  are  called),  many  of  whom 
are  distant  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
Bwnt  by  thousands  of  miles. 

To  rule  such  an  empire,  of  course, 
leqnins  a  smgularly  able  and  ener- 
getie  man.  A^d  the  first  Emperors 
of  each  dynas^  are  generally  men  of 
this  kind.  Prowess  and  worth  have 
raised  them  to  the  throne,  and  they 
put  forth  their  whole  abilities  in  a 
leaolate  discharge  of  their  office. 
Dynasties,  however,  grow  old,  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  become  efiete 
ander  the  enervating  infioences  of 
werith  and  power.  Long  experience 
Ims  shown,  in  China  as  in  other 
empiresi  that  the  energetic  founders 
of  a  dynasty  are  by-and-by  suc- 
eeeded  by  men  who  give  themselves 
ap  to  pleasure — betaking  themselves 
to  the  harem,  and  resigning  the  reins 
of  government  in  many  cases  to 
crafity  and  ambitious  eunuchs  —  a 
class  of  men  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  haye  proved  the  bane  of  almost 
every  dynasty  for  the  last  sixteen 
eenturies.    No  sooner  does  incompet- 


ency or  cormption  begin  at  Court, 
than  its  effects  are  immediately  ap- 
parent in  a  genersl  dissolution  of 
government  throughout  the  Empire. 
Once  remove  the  firm  check  of  des- 
potic supervision  from  a  Chinese 
official,  and  in  nineteen  eases  out  of 
twenty  he  instantly  commences  a 
system  of  extortion.  He  wrings  fines 
and  takes  bribes  firom  all  and  sundry, 
and,  to  prevent  appeal,  he  bribes  also 
the  mandarins  immediately  above 
him  (JQBt  as  is  done  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar).  In  this  way  the  minds 
of  the  people  (who  are  never  to  be 
compared  with  the  unreflecting  mujihM 
of  Enssia)  become  wholly  estranged 
firom  the  Government.  Industry  is 
checked,  and  corruption  embezzles 
the  revenue.  The  imperial  exchequer 
becomes  empty ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
plenisfa  it,  instead  of  curing  the  evil 
by  reforming  Uie  abuses,  the  easier 
plan  is  genmlly  had  reoourse  to  of 
instituting  mUm  of  ran^^-which  ia 
synonymous,  also,  with  sales  of  office. 
This  only  aggravates  the  evil.  First 
of  all,  the  people  are  justly  incensed 
by  seeing  what  ought  to  be  the  re- 
wards of  worth  and  learning  only, 
taken  from  open  competition  and 
given  to  mere  wealth ;  and  secondly, 
the  men  thus  unjustly  placed  in  rank 
and  office  are  in  general  incompetent 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties; 
and  moreover,  having  paid  for  their 
appointments,  they  naturally  seek  ta 
get  a  good  return  for  their  money, 
and  look  upon  those  under  them  rarely 
in  any  other  light  than  as  so  many 
sheep  to  be  fleeced.  Thus  the  evil 
goes  firom  bad  to  worse.  Industry  is 
diecked,  Government  paralysed,  the 
executive  poweriess.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  misery  of  the 
country,  bands  of  robbers  arise  in  the 
provinces,  which  the  Imperialist  forces 
are  unable  to  put  down.  By-and-by 
these  robber-bauds  attain  consistency : 
some  able  chief  puts  himself  at  their 
head,  and,  encouraged  by  the  feeble- 
ness and  contempt  into  which  the 
Government  has  fallen,  hoists  the 
standard  of  rebellion — Issues  procla- 
mations denouncing  the  Emperor  as 
having  violated  the  **  decrees  of  Hea- 
ven," and  inflicted  misery  upon  the 
people,  and  declaring  him  unfit  any 
longer  to  reign.  A  reform  of  the  ex- 
isting abuses  is  at  the  same  time  made 
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by  the  rebel  chief,  and  the  necessity 
is  inculcated  of  a  retarn  to  the  ancient 
morals  and  principles  of  government, 
as  laid  down  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  exemplified  in  the  reigns  of  many 
of  their  earlier  sovereigns. 

The  present  rebellion  is  following 
the  same  course.  The  effeteness  of 
this  Mantchoo  dynasty  is  rendered 
more  than  nsaally  intolerable  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  everything  conspires  to  show 
•that  they  will  be  ejected  from  the 
■throne,  and  their  whole  race  expelled 
from  the  country,  precisely  as  their 
Tartar  predecessors  were  by  the  re* 
beliion  four  centuries  ago,  headed  by 
"the  founder  of  the  native  dynasty  of 
Ming, — of  which  the  present  aspirant 
to  the  throne  claims  to  be  a  lineal 
descendant.  Whether  the  conntiy  is 
to  emerge  from  the  struggle  a  still 
united  empire,— or  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  great  kingdoms,  as  it  did 
for  several  centuries  once  before,  with 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Yangtsekeang 
for  their  boundary,  and  with  Nanking 
^the  old  and  natural  capital  of  the 
empire,  from  whence  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment  was  transferred  to  Peking 
by  Enblai  Khan,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
to  his  Tartar  allies)  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  southern  kingdom, — or  finally, 
whether  it  is  to  be  lor  a  time  split  up 
into  a  number  of  separate  states,  as  ft 
was  in  the  days  of  ConfuciuSiOnly  with 
municipal  and  democratic  institutions 
in  place  of  the  now  wholly  obsolete  ones 
of  feudalism, — will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  power  possessed  by 
the  chief  of  the  insurgents.  But  whether 
the  empire  continue  united  or  not, 
the  Chinese  are  so  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous and  clannish  a  race  that  they 
will  ever  hold  together  in  bonds  of 
the  strongest  national  sympathy. 

The  exultation  that  will  ensue 
amouff  this  strange  people  on  once 
more  becoming  the  lords  of  their  own 
soil,  is  likely,  in  conjunction  with  the 
influence  of  new  ideas  pressing  upon 
them  from  without,  to  inaugurate  a 
stirring  and  revival  of  the  national 
intellect,  and  the  development  of  prac- 
tical abilities  amongst  them  which  will 
astonish  the  self-complacent  critics  of 
the  West.  A  now  religion  and  civili- 
sation now  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.  And,  be  it  said,  wo  know  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  peo- 


ple are  so  well  fitted  by  their  own 
native  training  to  appreciate  them. 
Religion,  like  everything  else,  must 
to  some  extent  be  oolonred  by  ibe 
peculiar  temperament  and  assodationa 
of  the  people  who  adopt  it^  and  hence 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  Chinese 
will  forthwith  become  Christians  in 
all  respects  like  nnto  ourselves.  Is 
hardly  destined  to  be  realised.  Never* 
theless,  Christianity  never  had  &. 
fairer  field.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  the  human  race  here  He 
open  to  its  influence,— whose  moml 
doctrines  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament, — who 
are  singularly  tolerant,  inquisitive, 
and  anxious  to  learn,  —  and  who 
(greatest  and  most  remarkable  help  ot 
aD)  have  no  definite  creed  of  their 
own,  no  positive  form  of  religious 
belief,  in  fact,  no  counter  revelation 
with  which  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  a 
purer  faith.  For  four  thousand  years 
they  have  been  waiting  for  a  divinely- 
sent  religion — wisely  making  the  most, 
in  the  interim,  of  that  natnrisl  religion 
of  the  soul  which  Grod  g^ves  to  all 
mankind  alike.  Now,  at  length,  that 
religion  comes  nnto  them,  and  finds 
them  better  prepared  for  its  reception 
than  any  other  pagan  nation  whpm 
the  blessed  light  from  on  high  ha» 
visited.  Let,  then,  our  missionaries 
take  courage,  and  our  Bible  societies 
redouble  tibeir  efforts;  for  the  good 
work  has  already  received  a  begin- 
ning, and  the  results  will  amply  re- 
pay  their  most  generous  efforts. 

But  Christianity  does  not  come 
alone.  The  stores  of  European  know* 
ledge  come  along  with  it,  and  (al- 
though a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  will  show  that  we  have  much 
to  learn  as  well  as  to  impart)  will 
confer  upon  them  inestimable  advan- 
tages, of  which  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  The  late  war, 
and  increased  communication  with  the 
**  Barbarians,"  is  fast  converting  their 
old  contempt  for.  us  into  an  undis- 
guised acknowledgment  of  our  supe- 
riority ;•— the  accession  of  a  native 
dynasty  will  throw  down  the  barriers 
behind  which  China  has  for  long  se- 
cluded hevself  from  the  world  ;^a  third 
part  of  the  species  will  be  brought  into 
the  comity  of  nations,  and  China  at 
last  will  be  opened. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  this  result 
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WkxuX  oome.    For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  while  a  mighty  revoltttion  is 
stirring  and  shaking  the  empire  with* 
in,  fordgn  powers  stand  at  its  gates, 
watching  the  progressof  events,  deeply 
jnterest^  in  the  issne,  and  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  take  a  decisive  part  in 
yie  struggle.    Of  these  powers,  three 
stand  forth  as  the  leading  empires  of 
the  world.    Rossia,  the  great  nascent 
power  of  the  Old  World,  abready 
stretches  her   giant  arms  from  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  and,  despite  the  deserts 
and  monntain-chains  of  Central  Asia, 
]b  steadily  working  her  way  sonth* 
wards.    As  if  at  once  to  invite  and 
facilitate  her  advance,  settled  habits, 
the  first  forerunners  of  civilisation,  are 
spreading  among  the  Nomades  of  the 
Steppes ;  and,  according  to  Gntzlaff, 
they  wers  never  so  easily  ruled  as  at 
the  presentday.  It  is  ascertain  as  any- 
thing yet  future  can  be,  that  the  sway 
over  the  greater  partof  these  tribes  will 
soon  pass  from  the  Chinese  Emperor 
to  the  Russian  Csar, — and  by  means 
pf  them  he  will  act  directly  and  power- 
fully upon  China.    This  much  he  will 
assuredly  succeed  in;  but  there  is  a 
further  and  definite  enterprise  which 
he  wUl  attempt,  of  which  the  success 
is  much  more  doubtfuL    Siberia  is  not 
all  ice  and  wilderness.    One  half  of 
it  lies  south   of  the  latitude  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  its  southern   limits 
reach  the  latitude  of  Paris.    In  its 
southern  portion — as,  for  instance, 
around  Lake  Baikal — exist  tracts  at 
once  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  in  the 
mountain-ranges  which   separate  it 
from  the  Chinese  territory,  gold  and 
other  minerals  have  of  late  years  been 
discovered,  and  worked  with  great 
profit.  It  is  a  region,  therefore,  whose 
resources  are  worth  developing ;  but 
at  present  it  is  only  by  a  tedious  land 
journey  to  Europe  that  its  products 
can  find  an  outlet.    In  Asia  there  is 
none.    Southwards,  the  way  is  barred 
by  immense  mountain-chains,  and  the 
deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  on  the  north 
stretches   the   Frozen   Ocean,   into 
which  all  its  great  rivers  hopelessly 
fall, — save  one,  the  Amour  or  Sag- 
alien,   which   flows   westwards  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.    This  is  the  only 
proper  outlet  for  Siberia ;  but,  at  pre- 
•eent,  the  whole  lower  part  of  its 
oourse  lies  within  the  dommions  of 


China.    We  know  that  the  possession 
of  the  months  of  this  great  river  Is  al- 
ready a  coveted  object  of  Russian  po- 
licy ;  and,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a 
capital  move  on  the  cards  by  which 
the  enterprising  Czar  may  reasonably 
calculate  to  win  his  point.    The  part 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  traversed  by 
the  Amour  is  Mantcbooria, — in  other 
words,  that  northern  portion  of  the 
empire,  which  is  the  native  province 
of  the  dynasty  and  race  whose  su- 
premacy is  at  present  on  the  point  of 
being  overthrown  by  the  Chinese.  Is 
it  not  very  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  Czar  will  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
unpopular  Mantchoos,  on  the  simple 
condition,   thus  placed  in   extremis^ 
(which  they  will  be  ready  to  grant), 
that,  if  he  succeed  in  keeping  them 
on  the  throne,  they  shall  cede  to 
him  the  lower  course  of  the  coveted 
river; — or  foreseeing  that,  even  in 
the  event  of  their  expulsion,  he  shall 
be  able  with  their  help  to  take  pos- 
session of  theMantchoorianprovinces? 
Nor  are  the  movements  of  Russia, 
carefully  shrouded  as  they  ever  are,  in 
discordance    with   this   supposition. 
For,  in  autumn  last,  two  ships  of  war 
sailed  from  Cronstadt  to  Canton,  rais- 
ing the  Russian  naval  force  in  the 
Chinese  seas  to  five  vessels ;  during 
summer,  a  force  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand  regulars    was    despatched    to 
Irkutsk,  close  to  the  Chinese  frontiers, 
and  the  entrepot  of  Russian  commerce 
with  China  by  Eiachta ;  while,  re- 
cently, Greneral  de  Brankberg,  after 
being  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  to 
receive  instructions,  was  despatched 
to  take  command  of   the    Russian 
troops,  regular  and  irregular,  along 
the  Chinese  frontiers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  designs  of  the 
Czar  in  that  quarter,  however,  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  an  antagonist  of 
superior  strength  in  the  rival  power 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Russia  is  ever 
for  despotism  and  exclusion, — Britain 
and  America  for  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  powers  will  carry 
their  point  so  far  as  China  is  concern- 
ed. America  is  approaching  in  great 
strength  direct  from  California ;  and 
another  twelvemonth  will  probably 
witness  the  annexation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  settlement  in  Japan,  as 
firm  stepping-stones  by  which  the 
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Pacific  may  be  croaaed,  and  the  en- 
terprisiDg  Anglo -Americans  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  now 
awakened  land  of  the  Celestiaia. 
Not  less  steadily  are  we  advancing 
overland  through  the  territories  of  Bor- 
mah ;  and  the  new  stmggle  commen- 
cing there  will  probably  soon  extend 
onr  dominion  still  farther  up  the  noble 
stream  of  the  Iirawaddy.  Ava  is  with- 
in  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles  oi  the 
Chinese  frontier,  and  finom  Bhamo— 
the  enirepdt  between  the  two  nations 
—  a  highway  leads  north-eastwards 
through  the  southern  provmoes  of  the 
Celestial  Empke,  along  which  a  com* 
merce  is  conducted  by  each  nation  to  the 
vdue  of  more  than  half-a-million  ster- 
ling. But  it  is  by  sea  that,  whether 
peacefully  or  otherwise,  the  enterprise 
of  England  wHl  moat  seriously  infringe 
upon  the  seclusion  of  China ;  and,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  will  direct  our  advanc*- 


ing  steps  not  by  Hong-Kong  and 
Canton  into  the  mountainous  pro- 
vinces of  the  south-eastern  coast,  but 
by  Chusan  and  Shang-hae,  up  the 
magnificent  artery  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Keang,  into  the  great  valley-region  of 
China,  fertile  beyond  measure,  con- 
taining Nanking  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  empire,  intei^ 
sected  by  a  network  of  canals,  and  so* 
vast  and  populous  that  a  hundred  and^ 
seventy  millionsofiahabltaots  are  sup- 
ported OB  its  surface.  Six  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea  thu  immense  river 
is  nearly  a  league  in  width,  and  of 
depth  sufficient  to  bear  junks  of  eon- 
nderable  tonnage ;  and  up  its  broad 
stream  and  countless  tribntaries,  and 
along  the  canals  oommnnicating  with 
aU  parts  of  the  Intarior,  the  pewen  of 
steam-navigation  will  ere  long  convey 
the  religion  and  sdenoe,  the  arts,  pro- 
dace,  and  arms  of  the  ChristMa  worid.. 
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This  title,  '^  The  Last  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree,'*  cannot  be  read  here  with 
indifference — cannot  certainly  be  read 
by  us  without  grateful  retrospect  of 
the  ampler  store  of  still  riper  fruit  we 
have  gathered  from  Uie  same  branchea. 
If  there  is  such  a  thing  in  botany  as 
a  cedar  bearing  fruit,  or  if  it  is  per- 
missible to  imagine  such  a  creation 
hi  the  vegetable  world,  it  is  under 
some  such  tree  that  we  remember  to 
have  reclined  of  old — less  majestie 
than  the  oak,  more  graceful,  and 
dropping  ripest  dates  from  branches 
of  cool,  impenetrable  shade. 

The  reputation,  we  believe,  of  Mr 
Lander's  writings  has  been  of  slow 
growth.  The  form  of  dialogue  which 
he  chiefly  affected  had  lost  its  popu- 
larity amongst  us,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  divine,  there  was  a  less  hearty  and 
general  recognition  of  his  merits  than 
of  any  of  the  distinguished  contempo- 
raries amongst  whom  he  Uved  and 
wrote.  This,  we  believe,  is  matter  of 
literary  history.  But,  speaking  per- 
sonally, and  from  our  own  experience, 
we  look  back  upon  the  Imagmary  Cov^ 
versaHons  as  amongst  the  earliest  of 


our  favourites  and  of  onr  treasures^ 
The  English  language  appeared  to^ 
us  never  to  have  assumed  its  com- 
plete and  most  classical  type  till  the 
happy  idea  occurred  to  Landor  of  so 
refining  without  impoverishing,  b» 
harmonising  and  modulating  without 
inflating  or  enfeebling,  as  to  give  it 
an  almost  ideal  grace  and  irtrength^ 
and  thus  fit  it  for  the  dialect  of  those 
Greek  orators  and  poets  to  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  ascribe  a  quite 
imaginary  perfection  of  speech.  Lan« 
dor  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  He 
formed  a  style  of  that  almost  ideal 
purity  which  takes  it  from  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  of  conntry,  and 
adapts  it  to  all  ages  and  all  thinkers; 
and  we  feel  that  eve^  man  of  genius,, 
whether  Greek  or  Boman,  English 
or  Italian,  is  speakhig  in  his  own 
language,  because  he  speaks  in  what 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  the  universal 
language  of  men  of  genius,  of  power^ 
and  of  reflection.  It  follows,  as  an 
understood  corollary,  that  he  who 
framed  such  a  style  had  answerable 
thoughts  to  express  hi  it ;  fbr  a  style 
grows  fh»n  within,  and  forms  onljy 
round  a  nudeus  of  thought.    It  iS' 
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BOt,  however,  in  the  writings  of  Mr 
Landor  (and  this  may  have  occasion- 
ed disappointment  to  some)  that  the 
stadent  ever  arriyes  at  the  first 
elements  of  the  subject  treated  of, 
whether  moral  or  political  philosophy, 
or  whatever  that  subject  may  be. 
His  writings  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  severe  didactic  exposition, 
as  a  beantifnl  statue  to  an  anatomical 
drawmg.  Those  who  wonld  see  or 
feel  the  tmth  of  the  anatomy  in  the 
marble,  must  bring  their  knowledge 
with  them. 

We  must  oonfees,  for  our  own  part, 
that  special  studies,  and  a  ruder  in- 
quest into  truth,  have  withdrawn 
vs  much  from  books  in  which  the 
SBSthetae  element  may  be  said  to 
prevail :  we  ha;ve  become  chiefly  soli- 
citous for  some  contribution  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  and  of  ideas,  let 
the  matter  be  rough-hewn  as  it  may ; 
and  we  must  conjure  up  the  feelings 
of  the  past  if  we  wonld  do  full  justice 
to  the  author  before  us.  We  must 
recall  the  days  when  we  read  for  the 
fifth  time  the  dialogue  of  Epicarua^ 
Leonime^  and  Pemissa — when  we 
lived  under  the  roof  of  Pericles,  and 
in  correspondence  with  Aspasin  and 
Cleone  and  Anaxagoras — when  we 
listened  to  the  genial  talk  of  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch,  and,  though  we  had 
known  the  one  in  his  hundred  tales, 
and  the  other  in  his  more  than  hun- 
dred wmnets,  confessed  that  we  liked 
them  both  far  better  speaking  English 
in  the  Fmiamer^n. 
^  Most  men  of  original  genius  are 
liable  to  sink  at  times  even  below 
mediocrify.     It  is  not  the  highest 

f»th  that  preserves  the  truest  level, 
erhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  simple 
reason  that  self-confidence  survives 
though  the  hour  and  the  theme  be 
not  propitious;  or  it  may  be  that 
^uberanoe  is  one  quality  of  genius, 
-^-and  it  lies  not  in  the  Fates  them- 
selves to  grant  that  a  tropical  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,  where  every 
alender  plant  and  every  towering 
tree  are  climbing  into  the  air  toge- 
ther, should  be  combined  with  the 
seleetness  of  the  trim  garden  or  the 
plot  of  orchard-ground.  Chancer  and 
Spencer  and  ShaJiespeare,  amoogst 
our  own  ancients,  show  the  greatest 
inequality  in  their  production ;  and  it 
would    not    be    difllcnlt,    amongst 
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modem  authors,  to  pomt  to  some 
who  have  had  failures  almost  aa 
signal  as  their  successes.  This  ine* 
qutdity  is  conspicuous  in  Lander* 
He  who  wrote  ^schmea  and  Phocion 
wrote  the  CitatwH  of  WUlUxm  Shake- 
speare, Unhappily  in  the  last,  as  in 
some  few  other  dialogues,  he  has 
attempted  the  humorous.  Kow,  Mr 
Landor  has  wit  and  sarcasm  at  com* 
mand,  and  of  the  severest  and  the 
keenest  order,  bat  to  be  humorous  the 
gods  have  positively  denied.  Not  his 
the  wit  that  raises  mirth  or  laughter. 
When  he  thinks  to  pelt  us  with  snow- 
balls, he  is  throwing  things  about 
hhn  heavy  as  lead.  1  here  is  nothing 
comic  in  liis  genius.  Punchinello  is 
the  last  character  for  whom  he  could 
find  fitting  speech.  He  should  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  such  people 
as  Sur  Silas.  The  folds  of  his  drapery 
fUl  gracefnUy  and  somewhat  heavily 
to  the  ground :  it  will  not  do  to  tuck 
them  round  the  haunches  of  any  fat 
and  stupid  knight.  He  could  drape  a 
goddess ,  perfectly — an  Ariel  not  so 
well;  but  amongst  all  \i^& properUe*. 
he  has  not  a  single  suit  of  motley  that 
would  become  a  fool  of  any  species 
whatever.  Those  who  most  admire 
the  gallery  of  statues  into  which  he 
admits  the  reader,  would  be  most 
pleased  if  they  could  eject  certain 
uncouth  figures  grinniog  from  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  room,  or  rather 
distorting  their  futures  into  what  is 
to  pass  for  a  grin. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  best  that 
every  author  should  finally  be  judged ;. 
and  we  hold  that  criticism  has  for  its 
ultimate  end  to  detect  eveiywhero 
the  best  and  the  good,  and  |^resent 
them  for  the  admiration,  and  it  may 
be,  for  the  grateful  admiration  of  the 
reader.  If  it  looks  for  faulu  and 
blemishes,  and  holds  these  also  ap 
for  notice  and  reprehension,  it  is  be- 
cause we  can  only  learn  to  admire 
what  is  good  by  comparison  with 
what  is  less  good,  or  by  distinguishing 
it  firom  what  is  absolutely  bad.  Were 
we,  on  the  present  occasion,  engaged 
in  a  general  review  of  the  whole  writ- 
ings of  Mr  Landor,  we  should  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  enter  more 
fuUy  than  we  are  disposed  or  mtend 
to  do,  into  certain  defects  both  of 
manner  and  of  matter  which  detract 
from  their  excellence ;  but  we  should 
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only  peiform  the  less  grateful  portion 
of  oar  task,  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  fixing  attention  on  the  high  quali- 
ties which  really  constitute  their  excel- 
lence. 

Speaking  of  the  public  at  large,  we 
have  said  that  the  works  of  Landor 
have  been  slowly  growing  into  popu- 
liirity,  or  rather  into  general  circula- 
tion and  esteem.  Popular,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  they  are  not  likely 
to  become.  The  Paradise  Lost  can 
never  be  half  so  popular  as  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress^  although  the  very 
persons  who  often  open  their  Banyan, 
and  rarely  or  never  their  Milton, 
would  not  venture,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  their  more  intellectaal  coun- 
trymen, to  prefer  their  favourite  alle- 
gory to  our  great  national  epic.  It  is 
probable  that  the  causes  which  at 
first  retarded  the  general  reception 
of  our  author's  works,  may  always 
continue  to  limit  the  number  of  those 
who  read  them  with  genuine  pleasure. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  causes. 

The  dialogue,  as  we  have  intimated, 
has  lost  ground  amongst  us  as  a  form 
of  composition,  and  there  are  other 
reasons  than  the  caprice  of  fashion 
or  the  love  of  change  for  this  general 
^staste  towards  it.  In  an  age  when 
many  books  are  to  be  read,  we  like  to 
come  at  once  and  rapidly  to  the  gist 
'Of  the  matter ;  we  wish  to  be  led 
straightway  to  the  conclusion  we 
are  finally  to  rest  in.  We  have  little 
time  to  spare,  and  cannot  afford  to  be 
bandied  about  from  one  speaker  to 
another.  Why  this  circuitous  path, 
when  we  might  have  gone  in  a  direct 
road  from  one  point  to  the  other? 
Why  this  zigzag,  this  tacking  about, 
as  if  we  were  for  ever  under  contrary 
winds?  Or,  let  it  be  the  line  of 
beauty  itself  that  we  are  illustrating, 
why  these  uudulations  here^  when  we 
have  our  wicket- gate  before  us,  and 
might  reach  it  bv  a  straight  and  level 
path  ?  It  is  still  worse  when  there  is 
no  wicket-gate  to  enter,  no  final  con- 
-clusion  to  rest  in;  and  a  dialogue, 
replete  with  thought  and  discussion, 
proves  to  be  written  with  a  dramatic 
rather  than  a  didactic  purpose.  Art 
for  the  sake  of  art,  where  the  pro* 
vince  is  speculative  truth,  becomes  a 
rather  questionable  matter.  Earnest- 
minded  men  like  to  see  clearly  where 
tl  is  that  the  author  himself  is  earnest 


and  sincere — where  it  is  that  he  really 
intends  to  work  upon  their  conviction, 
and  where  he  is  merely  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  give  pleasure  or  create 
surprise. 

We  note  these  objections  to  the 
dialogue,  without,  however,  entirely 
acquiescing  in  them.  If  this  form  of 
composition  may  be  sometimes  weari- 
some or  vexatious  to  the  reader,  it 
may  be  all  but  necessary  to  the  writer. 
That  very  incertitude  and  fiuctuation 
which  it  admits  of  may  be  insepar- 
able from  minds  whose  thoughts  and 
refiections  we  would  nevertheless  will- 
ingly Usten  to.  Men  of  this  temper 
could  not  write  at  all  if  they  might 
not  draw  something  of  a  mask  or  a 
veil  between  themsdves  and  the  pub- 
lic. If  it  is  troublesome  to  the  active 
impatient  man  to  be  bandied  about, 
or  partially  mystified  by  dramatic  in- 
ventions, it  may  be  infinitely  to  the 
ease  of  the  writer  to  adopt  some  form 
of  composition  which  does  not  rigidly 
compromise  him,  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain scope  for  oscillation,  which  per- 
mits him  to  say  what  seemed  truth 
yesterday,  though  he  already  sus- 
pects that  it  will  not  wear  exactly  the 
same  appearance  to-morrow.  There 
are  men  who  grow  bold  only  when 
they  speak  in  the  name  or  the  person 
of  another ;  they  could  not  utter  the 
'*  last  word  *'  of  the  problem,  if  in 
their  own  persons  they  must  pledge 
themselves  for  ever  to  their  own  solu- 
tion. They  see  much  of  the  subject, 
much  of  its  difficulties;  they  nave 
something  withal  to  say  which  is 
worth  our  hearing;  but  they  doubt 
if  they  are  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  truth.  Well,  we  must  permit 
them  some  device,  some  fiction,  some 
dramatic  form  which  will  give  them 
liberty  of  speech,  which  will  sanction 
half-truths  and  partial  contradictions. 
We  must  not  tender  the  book  and  the 
oath  to  all  our  witnesses.  We  shall 
get  more  truth  from  some  by  diminish- 
ing the  weight  of  responsibility.  Not 
to  add  to  all  this,  that  there  are  read- 
ers also  of  kindred  minds,  who  more 
frequently  find  themselves  in  the  atti- 
tude of  impledged  contemplation  than 
of  direct  search  for  truth  or  strenu- 
ous advocacy  of  opinions. 

But  if  the  dramatic  or  conversa- 
tional form  of  Mr  Lander's  writings 
renders  many  thinking  men  impatient 
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of  tbeir  perasal,  the  substantial  mat- 
ter in  them  is  stni  snch  as  onlj  men 
of  thought  and  reflection  can  at  all 
appreciate.  There  is  no  catering  to 
the  prejudice  or  ignorance  of  any  sort 
of  mob,  political  or  religions.  As 
little  at  the  hustings  as  at  Exeter 
Hall  are  the  readers  to  be  found  whom 
Landor  addresses.  He  never  de- 
scends from  his  own  intellectual  level 
to  court  the  suffrages  of  the  multi- 
tude. This  is  almost  the  highest 
praise  we  can  bestow  on  any  man ; 
and  it  is  so  high  a  praise,  because  it 
almost  mvariably  incurs  the  forfeiture 
of  that  general  good-will  and  loud 
applausive  acclamation  which  must 
be  grateful  to  all  men,  and  whidi 
rery  moderate  abilities,  with  a  tho- 
rough devotion  of  them  to  the  popu- 
lar service,  may  always  command. 

Keither  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  style  and  manner  of  our  author, 
admirable  as  they  are,  and 'almost 
perfect  on  certain  themes  and  occa- 
sions, with  which  they  thoroughly 
harmonise,  do,  at  other  times,  afflict 
US  with  a  sense  of  constraint,  of  effort, 
of  monotony.  When  a  narrative,  for 
instance,  of  any  length  is  attempted, 
we  seem  to  move  along  with  leaden 
weights  on  either  ankle.  There  is 
scarcely  a  redundant  word,  you  say, 
bow  then  can  we  be  moving  slowly  ? 
It  is  precisely  because  there  is  never 
a  word  too  many  that  we  do  move  so 
dowly.  Mr  Landor  has  neyer  under- 
stood this  paradox,  that  with  more 
words  he  would  move  more  rapidlv ; 
or  his  readers  would.  They  miss 
those  little  stones  and  pebbles  in  the 
way  that  break  the  step,  and  make 
them  trip  and  dance  as  they  go. 
There  is  also  one  peculiarity  in  his 
style  which  in  a  critical  estimate  of  his 
writings  would  deserve  a  distinct  and 
separate  notice.  No  man,  in  his  hap- 
pier moods,  deals  more  admirably  with 
metaphorical  language;  but  he  also 
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deals,  somewhat  more  than  occasion- 
ally, in  a  class  of  metaphors  which 
have  nothing  to  commend  them  be- 
yond a  certain  ingenuity  in  detecting 
or  shaping  the  resemblance  on  which 
they  are  founded.  They  do  not  illus- 
trate the  meaning ;  they  do  not  deepen 
the  impressions ;  they  merely  detain 
us  by  drawing  our  attention  to  a  cold 
unaffecting  parallelism.  This  habit 
of  catching  at  images  which  reflect 
neither  light  txqt  heat  upon  the  com- 
position will  be  found,  we  suspect,  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  what  there  is  of 
weariness  and  fatigue  in  the  style  of 
Mr  Landor.* 

But  we  have  not  imposed  upon  our- 
selves here  so  large  and  onerous  a 
task  as  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole 
of  Mr  Landor*s  works,  and  we  ought 
before  this  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
special  object  in  hand — some  notice 
of  Jiis  latest,  and,  as  the  title  would 
signify,  his  last  production.  But  we 
hold  no  author  to  any  pledge  or  reso- 
lution of  this  description.  Whilst  the 
brain  thinks  (and  may  it  still  continue 
here  to  exercise  its  functions),  the 
hand  will  write ;  and  what  the  hand 
writes,  when  once  the  habit  has  set 
in,  will  be  sure  to  be  transcribed  in 
printer's  ink.  These  last  fruits  show 
no  decay  of  the  thinking  faculty. 
Occasional  and  miscellaneous,  no  one 
will  expect  to  find  the  contents  of 
this  volume  equal  to  the  Imoffinary 
ConversatiQns  of  the  first  and  second 
series.  But  many  will  be,  perhaps, 
agreeably  surprised  to  detect  so  little 
fiUling  off,  to  meet  with  so  much  that 
is  worthy  of  the  author  oiPeridee^  and 
Aspana,  Amongst  the  poems  (al- 
though we  confess  there  are  many 
trifles  we  should  have  hardly  thought 
it  worth  while  to  collect  and  print) 
there  is  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion 
of  what  is  really  excellent,  as  in  those 
already  printed  as  miscellaneous 
poems  in  his  collected  works. 


*  It  teems  a  eUs^t  thing  to  notice,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Imaginary  Con- 
terMrfSdiu  have  been  hitherto  published  to  the  world  has  not  been  such  as  to  giTe  a  fair 
trial  how  fKt  they  wonld  engage  general  attention.  They  were  firtt  printed  in  larce 
oetaTo  v^^vmes,  neoeaearily  of  a  eoetly  price ;  and  they  have  been  lately  repub- 
lisbedy  In  a  form  the  most  incommodions  imaginable,  in  two  bulky  volumes,  which 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  anthor^s  works.  Now,  if  Mr  Moxon  would  publish  the 
more  select  of  the  Imaginary  Chnvenatiom  and  Pertda  and  Atpoiia  in  small  and 
ehei^  volumes,  we  are  at  leskst  persuaded  there  would  be  no  commercial  risk  in 
the  undertaking,  and  a  large  part  of  the  public  would  for  the  first  time  be  introdoced 
to  these  works. 
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The  first  words  which  catch  the 
eye  on  opening  the  volume  are  cha- 
racteristic enough,  both  of  the  temper 
and  the  genius  of  the  author.  We 
say  the  temper  of  the  author,  for 
whether  the  irate  mood,  the  pride 
bordering  upon  arrogance,  which 
breaks  out  in  his  writings,  enters  at 
large  into  the  composition  of  the  man, 
is  a  matter  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
These  lines  stand  printed  by  them- 
selves,  in  capital  letters,  on  the  first 
leaf,  as  on  a  memorial  tablet — 

'*  I  ttrore  with  none,  for  none  iru  irorth  my 
strife  ; 
Natoze  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature,  art: 
I  wanned  both  hands  before  tho  fire  of 
life; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart^* 

The  verse  is  good ;  but  if  this  is  a 
farewell  to  the  world,  it  is  not  a  grace- 
ful leavfr-taking. 

^  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife.*' 

He  had  contemporaries  whom  poster- 
ity will  think  to  have  been  quite 
worthy  of  his  strife,  if  to  strive  with 
eontemporuies  be  worthy  of  any  man 
who  has  truth,  or  even  art,  for  his 
object.  We  wish  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed had  been,  that  he  strove  with 
none  because  the  love  of  truth,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  art  bore  him  np,  as  on 
eagles'  wings,  above  the  region  of  all 
strife.  The  line  as  it  stands  Is  not 
graceful ;  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
generous  prdse  he  himself  in  this  very 
volume  bestows  on  some  of  those 
with  whom  the  emulous  strife  (If  any) 
would  have  been  carried  on.  What 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  follow- 
ing eulogtum  on  Shelley  ?  It  occurs 
in  some  lines  **To  the  Nightingale,** 
and  he  modestly  supposes  his  own 
song,  as  well  as  the  nightingale's,  to 
become  inaudible  in  the  superior  me- 
lody of  the  poet — 

^  Melodious  Shelley  eanght  thy  softest  song, 
And  they  who  haani  his  music  heard 
not  thine ; 
Qantle  and  joyous,  delicate  and  stroiu[, 
From  the  far  tomb  his  voice  shall  suence 
mine.** 

Perhaps  this  ungracious  line  refers 
only  to  a  strifb  for  power.  If  so,  it 
is  ambiguous ;  and  the  interpretation 
flirst  put  upon  it  is  justified  or  ex- 
cused by  other  passages    in  plain 


prose,  where  he  expresses  the  alto- 
gether vain  and  absurd  desire  to  stand 
aloof,  unassociated  in  our  minds  with 
other  men  of  letters.  *'  I  claim,*'  he 
says,  (p.820)— ^'I  claim  no  place  in 
the  world  of  letters.  I  am  alone ;  and 
will  be  alone,  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
after."  Idle  enonj^h.  He  might  as 
well  have  said.  It  is  true,  I  have  the 
lineaments,  and  bear  the  faculties, 
and  have  lived  the  life  of  this  creature 
homo ;  but  let  none  call  me  man  ;  I 
will  stand  alone,  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  after  1 

There  is  much  of  this  morbid  tem- 
per displayed  in  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Archdeacon  Hare;  but 
we  will  not  go  fUrther  into  the  sub- 
ject. We  touch  upon  it  here  to  note 
and  to  dismiss  it.  It  is  an  old  story, 
and  a  sad  one.  A  proud  man,  con- 
scious of  merits  ill  appreciated,  begins 
to  talk  of  himself,  of  his  detractors, 
of  his  compeers.  He  has  no  sooner 
closed  his  lips  than  he  is  offended  at 
himself  for  having  spoken.  Silence 
would  have  been  so  much  better.  He 
is  now  as  angxy  with  himself  as  he 
was  before  with  others;  he  speaks 
agahi,  and  still  louder,  to  assert  his 
contempt  of  tibe  whole  business :  thus 
repeating  the  first  blander,  adding  to 
his  own  exasperation,  and  rendering 
it  stin  more  difficult  to  get  back  to 
that  silence  which  alone  comported 
with  his  dignity.  It  is  a  sad  speo* 
tacle — angrjrwith  others,  then  at  him- 
self for  havmg  been  stirred  to  anger : 
the  exacerbation,  in  such  a  case, 
grows  perpetually,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  genuine  calm  bdng  ever 
established. 

The  first  conversation  in  the  new 
series  leads  us  amongst  the  painters. 
We  have  some  fine  enlogium  on  Ti- 
tian, and  Raffael,  and  Corregglo. 

**  Cornaro,^Yti  how  wondeiftil  is  te 
Saint  Peter  Martyr  1  In  both  piotnres 
yon  have  proved  yourself  the  beat  adapter 
of  external  nature  to  human  and  super- 
human action.  The  mi^estie  tries,  at 
the  stroke  of  your  pencil,  rise  up  worthy 
to  shade  the  angels  in  their  walks  on 
earth.  Many  of  year  sabjects  were  the 
production  of  yonr  hand  after  the  meri- 
dian of  life. 

^  rbnaiM. — Long  after;  my  fhncy  flies 
often  from  onr  eea-girt  dty  te  my  native 
hills  of  Cadaia,  and  over  the  iatennedlate 
plains,  and  vineyards,  and 
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and  ubeaiutt^groTW,  ftnd  fbrests,  and  In- 
lialefl  the  aharp  sanniiieM  of  the  Alpine 
air :  it  invigorates  me  aftreah. 

**  Comoro.— YeSy  Tisiano  !  Age  never 
droop*  into  decrepitude  while  Fancy 
ttaadfl  at  hie  side.  To  how  'many  have 
yoa  c^ren  an  existence  for  centuries  I  .  . 
The  time  will  come  when  the  chief  glory 
af  a  Veaetisa  noble  will  be  the  possMsion 
•f  an  ancestor  by  the  hand  of  Tiiiano. 

^  Tisiamo. — Yon  greatly  overralne  me. 
There  an  many  in  onr  city  who  deserve 

10  partake  in  these  eulogies ;  and  many 
others  who  followed  my  steps,  and  have 
preoaded  me  to  the  tomb. 

*  Comaro.^-li  belongs  to  a  generous 
Hind  to  be  well  pleased  with  its  likeness 
ia  ita  inferiors  ;  yon  can  bear  it  even  in 
s  rival ;  yon  win  away  your  own  praises, 
•nd  often  point  towacds  Urbino. 

«  Ttsi4Mio.--Urbino  ia  richer  than  Tyie 
and  Sldon  ever  vrere ;  Urbino  is  more 
f^orilled  than  Tray  and  Rome.  There  is 
only  one  to  whom  the  Viigin  has  confided 
her  iafiuit ;  one  only  to  whom  the  Infant 
hath  manifested  his  mother :  he  leans  on 
her  boeom  ;  but  she  hath  not  all  his  love. 
Nearer  to  us,  while  we  are  conversing  on 
this  favourite  of  Heaven,  on  this  purifier 
of  the  human  heart,  on  this  inspirer  of 
the  most  tender  and  most  true  religion, 
is  Antonio  Allegri  of  Correggio.  Angels 
play  with  his  pencil ;  and  he  catches 
Hhm  by  the  wing,  and  will  not  let  them 
^  What  a  canopy  hath  he  raised  to 
himself  in  the  dome  at  Parma  I  The  high- 
«al  of  the  departed  and  of  the  immortal 
are  gnardiaoa  of  his  sepoldue  s  he  de* 
aarved  it" 

In  the  second  conversation  we  are 
still  In  Italy,  and  the  subject— so 
great  a  fayoorite  with  all  onr  poets — 
of  the  crael  fate  of  Tasso  and  the 
lore  of  Leonora — is  tenderly  touched. 
Leonora  is  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
is  conversing  with  her  confessor,  Fa- 
ther Panlgarola. 

*'  Leomora. — He  said  so  f  could  he  say 
it  1 . .  •  Perhaps,  too,  he  feared  to  awaken 
In  me  fhe  sentiments  he  once  excited. 
However  it  may  be,  already  I  feel  the 
chilliness  of  the  grave  ;  his  words  breathe 

11  ovar  me.  I  would  have  entreated  him 
to  Ibrget  me  ;  bnt  to  be  forgotten  before 
I  had  entreated  it  1--0  father,  father  ! 

^  Pamifforola. — Human  vanity  still  ig 
lingering  ia  the  precincts  of  the  tomb.  Is 
it  firiminal,  is  it  ceumrable,  in  him  to  an- 
ticipate your  wishes  t 

**  Leonora. — Knowing  the  certainty 
and  the  neameaa  of  my  departure,  he 
Bight  at  least  have  tdd  me,  thraagh  yon, 
that  ho  lamentad  to  lose  me. 
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^  Panigarola. — Is  there  no  voice  with- 
in your  heart  that  clearly  tells  you  bo  f 

"  Leonora, — That  voice  is  too  indis- 
thict,  too  troubled  with  the  throbbings 
round  about  it.  We  women  want  some- 
times to  hear  what  we  know  ;  we  die  un- 
less we  hear  what  we  doubt 

"  Panigarola. — Madonna  !  this  is  too 
passionate  for  the  hour.  Bnt  the  tears 
you  are  ahedding  are  a  proof  of  your 
compunction.  May  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints  around  her  throne,  accept  and  ra- 
tifv  it. 

*'  Leonora. — Father !  what  were  yon 
saying  t  what  were  you  asking  me  t  whe- 
ther no  voice  whispered  to  me,  assured 
me  1  I  know  not  I  am  weary  of  think- 
ing. He  must  love  me.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  such  men  ever  to  cease  from. 
loving.  Was  genius  ever  ungrateful  t 
Mere  talents  are  dry  leaves,  tost  up  and 
down  by  gusts  of  passion,  and  scattered 
and  swept  away  ;  but  Genius  lies  in  the 
bosom  of  Memory,  and  Gratitade  at  her 
feet 

**  Panigarola. — Be  composed,  be  calm, 
be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven;  be 
ready  for  that  journey's  end,  where  the 
happier  who  have  gone  before,  and  the 
enduring  who  soon  must  follow,  will 
meet 

"  Leonora. — I  am  prepared  to  depart  . 
Pray,  father,  for  my  deliverance :  pray 
also  for  poor  Torqnato's :  do  not  separate 
ns  in  your  prayers.  O  J  could  he  leave 
his  prison  as  surely  eras  speedily  as  I  shall 
mine  I  it  would  not  be  more  thankfully  1 
0 1  that  bars  of  iron  were  as  fragile  as 
bars  of  clay  1  0  that  princes  were  as 
merciful  as  Death  I  But  tell  him,  tell 
Torquato.  «  .  .  Qo  again ;  entreat, 
persuade,  command  him  to  forget  me. 

**  Panigarola. — Alasl  even  the  com- 
mand, even  the  command  from  you  and 
from  above  might  not  avail,  perhaps. 
Ton  smile.  Madonna  1 

''  Leonora, — I  die  happy.'' 

These  quotations  are  snfilcient  to 
show  that  the  old  fire  is  burning  still. 
With  Louie  Phil^jpe  and  M.  Guizoi 
we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  linger.  In 
Nicholae  and  Neeeelrode  the  emperor 
appears  to  ns  to  be  somewhat  traves- 
tied; the  minister  talks  well 

^'i^foAotof.— Yes,  yes  ;  whether  wa 
take  the  field  or  sit  here  m  the  cabinet, 
God  fights  for  ue  visibly.  Ton  look  grave, 
Neeeelrode  i  Is  it  nut  sol  Spea]^  and 
plainly. 

**  Neeielrode.'-'Sire,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  God  never  lights  at  alL 

^  Niekolae. — Surely  he  fought  for  Israel 
when  he  was  invoked  by  prayer  1 
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"Neitelrodc—SixBf  I  am  no  theologiM ; 
and  I  ftincy  I  must  be  a  bad  geographer, 
since  I  never  knew  of  a  nation  which  was 
Israel  when  it  had  a  mind  to  shed  blood 
and  to  pray.  To  fight  is  an  exertion — is 
yiolence  :  the  Deity  in  his  omnipotence 
needs  none.  He  has  devils  and  men  al« 
ways  in  readiness  for  fighting  ;  and  they 
are  the  instruments  of  their  own  punish* 
ment  for  their  past  misdeeds.*' 

Whether  the  Emperor  Nieholu  is 
the  sort  of  theologian  he  is  represented 
here  to  be,  we  should  donbt. 

^N'eiaelrode.''-SojM  among  the  Italians^ 
and  ohiefly  among  the  Romans,  an  Tea« 
turing  to  express  an  opinion  that  there 
would  be  less  of  false  religion,  and  moro 
of  true,  if  no  priest  of  any  description 
were  left  npon  earth. 

^  Ni€hola$. — Horrible  l^nnless  are  ex- 
empted those  of  the  Tenerable  Greek 
ohurch.  All  others  worship  graven 
images  :  we  stiek  to  piotares. 

"  Nttidrode, — One  seholar  mentioned, 
not  without  an  air  of  derision,  that  a  pio- 
ture  had  descended  from  heaven  recently 
on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

"  ^tcilo^ow.— Framed  1  Tarnished  1  un- 
der glass  1  on  pencil  1  on  canvass  1  -What 
likel 

^  Nei9elrode,''Th^  Virgin  Hary^what- 
•Tor  made  of. 

**  NkkoUu.-^SbA  mnst  be  ours  then. 
She  missed  her  road.  .  .  .  Bat  I  hope 
I  am  guilty  of  no  profaneness  or  infidelity, 
when  I  express  a  donbt  if  every  picture 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  sentient :  most 
are  ;  perhaps  not  every  one.  If  they  want 
her  in  England,  as  they  seem  to  do, 
let  them  have  her— unless  it  is  the  one  that 
rolls  the  eyes :  in  that  case  I  must  claim 
her  ;  she  is  too  precious  by  half  for  Pa- 
pist or  Traotarian.  I  must  order  imme- 
diately these  matters.  No  reasonable 
donbt  oaa  be  entertained  that  I  am  the 
visible  head  of  Christ's  church." 

We  made  an  obsenration  jnst  now 
on  a  certain  class  of  metaphors  which 
intrude  npon  ns  in  the  composition  of 
Air  Landor.  Here  is  an  exaggerated 
example  of  them.  In  the  following 
passage  there  are  some  half-dozen 
metaphors,  only  one  of  which  fthat 
abont  the  snuff,  which  is  Terj  wittj) 
gives  any  point  or  illustration  to  the 
sntject.  All  the  rest  merely  bewilder 
us  with  far-fetched  resemblances. 
Nicholas  is  discoursing  on  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  England : — 

**  Nicholas, — It  is  amusing  to  look  at  a 
playground  of  striped  tops,  hamming, 
whirring,  wavering,  now  dipping  to  this 


side,  now  to  that,  whipt  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  courtyard, 
and  losing  all  distinctness  of  colour  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion.  We  are 
eonsistent,  rfesselrode  ;  we  can  sit  quiet 
and  look  on.  I  am  fortunate,  another 
may  say  jndieious,  in  my  choice  of  lastm- 
ments.  The  EngUah  care  more  abont  ih» 
Ofgan-loft  than  the  oigan.  In  the  eonstmO* 
tion  of  which  they  employ  stout  bellows^ 
but  look  little  to  the  keys  or  stops.  Mr 
Pitt  could  speak  fluenUy  for  hours  to»- 
gether,  and  tthat  was  enough ;  he  waa 
permitted  to  spend  a  million  a->week  in 
expeditions.  Osnning  issued  state-papers 
of  such  elaborate  lace-work,  that  Isdies 
might  make  shrouds  of  them  for  their  dead 
eanarios.  Of  Castlereagfa  yon  know  as 
BQeh  as  I  do.  We  Ume  eoftlv  ike  umi^ 
inlo  hU  tjfctf  and  gmet  Kim  tas  himee  to 
tarry  home.  He  has  the  glory  of  being 
the  third  founder  of  the  French  monarehy. 
Pitt  sharpened  the  sword  of  Baonaparto-» 
and  placed  the  iron  crown  npon  hie  head« 
He  was  the  cooper  who  drew  together 
and  compacted  the  barrel,  by  setting  on 
fire  the  chips  and  shavings,  and  putting 
them  in  the  centre." 

We  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed here,  whether  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  or  by  Mr  Landor  in  his 
name.  We  quote  the  passage  only  as 
an  example  of  a  certain  mannerism 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice.  That 
'*  snuff'*  is  excellent.  But  the  tops 
and  the  organ-loft,  the  lace- work,  the 
shrouds  for  dead  canaries,  the  cooper 
and  his  barrel,  are  all  just  so  much 
needless  confusion.  We  might  as  well 
have  spread  out  before  us  the  contents 
of  a  broker's  shop. 

No  small  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  theological  matters,  or  ex* 

g>sures  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
ome.  A  few  years  ago  nothing  could 
have  been  more  needless,  and  there- 
fore more  wearisome,  than  an  attack 
npon  the  superstition  of  what  to  us 
was  the  church  of  the  middle  ages. 
An  attack  upon  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  would  have  been  almost  aa 
appropriate.  Now  the  church  of  the 
middle  ages  rears  itself  up  even  in 
England  as  the  church  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  is  no  help  for 
it«  The  same  controversy  must  be 
gone  over  again.  Again  must  be  re- 
futed and  repelled  the  same  miracles 
and  mysteries,  and  the  same  flagrant 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian laity  that  Knox  and  Luther  con- 
tended against.     Tolerant  men  and 
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fnen  of  tute  dislike  these  discnssions ; 
bat  the  man  of  taste  mast  forego  his 
fostidions  refinement,  and  he  who 
loTes  toleration  most  bockle  on  his 
armoor  here,  or  the  old  Despotism 
will  be  down  npon  them  both,  and 
leave  them  no  opportnnitj  to  practise 
or  to  enjoy  their  mnch-loTed  tolera- 

tidHI. 

We  doabt  if  Mr  Landor  is  exactly 
the  champion  his  Protestant  eonntry- 
men  woold  select  to  place  in  the  van 
of  the  battle ;  he  lacks  in  reverence 
to  the  chiefs  of  their  own  party ;  but 
he  is  a  bold  knight,  who  deals  hard 
Mows,  and  they  will  not  refuse  the 
aerrice  of  his  sword.    In  the  Lettere 
£0  Cardinal  Wiseman  by  a  True  Be- 
Heoer^  in  the  piece  entitled  Popery^ 
BriiUk  and  Fareiffn,  he  makes  some 
home-thmsts  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  honest  reasoner  to 
parry.    For  the  crafty  Romanist  there 
is  always  an  escape,  because  he  has 
two  creeds,  one  for  the  populace  and 
one  for  his  educated  disciple.    Thus 
the  efficacy  of  masses  said  and  pur* 
chased  for  the  dead  is  a  doctrine 
which,  we  suppose,  he  can  upon  oc- 
casion modify  and  explain  so  as  to 
reconcile  men  of  intelligence  to  its  ap- 
parent absurdity.   Yet  those  who  buy 
the  masses  must  have  veiy  gross  de- 
finite ideas  of  their  absolute  value,  or 
they  would  not  lay  out  their  money 
in  this  direction.    And  if  the  prayers 
of  the  priest  really  have  the  power  to 
draw  souls  out  of  purgatory,  it  is  very 
well  suggested  in  these  ietters  of  a 
True  Beiiever^  that  it  manifests  great 
want  of  charity  in  the  possessor  of 
anch  a  power  to  wait  till  they  receive 
money  before  they  exercise  it.    The 
True  Beiiever  says — 

"Would  any  rational  man,  any  man 
within  the  pale  of  humanity,  raise  ob- 
jections igainst  the  nseftUness  and  benefi- 
eenee  of  masses  for  souls  defunct  t  He 
(the  onbelieTer)  asks  whether  it  be  seemly 
or  just  to  charge  money  for  liberating  a 
fellow-Christian  (if  such  a  place  exist, 
and  each  a  feat  be  possible)  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory  1  He  asks  whether 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  is  not  often  known 
to  hisard  his  life  in  extinguishing  the 
eonflagration  of  a  cottage,  and  without 
tJie  slightest  hope,  or  the  most  transient 
desire,  of  reward.  He  ssks  whether  no 
schoolboy  has  himself  been  drowned  in 
attempting  to  rescue  snother  from  drown- 
ing. 

YOX..  LXXY. — NO.  CCCCLIZ. 


<«  <  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,'  says  the 
nnbelicTer,  'that  a  mass  can  no  more 
»Sect  a  dead  Christian  than  a  dead  rat :  . 
BO  more  save  the  one  from  perdition  than 
the  other  from  putrefaction.  If  yon  be- 
lieve I  can,  you  ought  to  offer  it  gratui- 
tously. Did  not  your  Saviour  give  gra- 
tuitously that  for  which  you  demand  a 
price  I  Nowhere  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles  do  I  find  a  tariff,  for  sins  of  all 
dimensions,  pasted  on  the  wall.  Indul- 
gence there  mwM,  indeed,  for  offences  ; 
and  the  cost  was  the  same  for  each— 
namely,  the  cost  of  repentance.  He  who 
offered  any  other  was  guilty  of  worse 
than  sinning ;  he  who  received  any  other, 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  vio- 
lated that  Divine  Spirit ;  he  arrogated  to 
himself  the  ftinetions  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  ;  he  sold  his  Sariour  for  lem 
than  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  when  by  no 
trickery  he  conld  obtain  so  much.' " 

But  the  priest  may  reply  that  the 
pious  gift  of  the  layman  has  its  share 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  mass:  if  so, 
the  ability  of  the  layman  to  make  this 
gift,  to  perform  this  act  of  self-denial, 
becomes  the  condition  on  which  the 
speedy  rescue  of  a  soul  in  purgatory 
must  depend.  Wealth,  directly  or 
indirectly,  lays  out  the  punishment. 
And,  accordingly,  when  Columbus 
was  seeking  patrons  and  assistance 
for  his  great  enterprise,  he  argued 
that  the  golden  treasures  of  India,  to 
which  he  expected  to  find  a  direct 
passage,  would  enable  the  good  Span- 
iards to  liberate  innumerable  souls  of 
Christians  out  of  purgatory.  We 
have  often  thought  that  a  more  com- 
plete reducHo  ad  aheurdum  was  never 
set  forth  than  was  here  unconsciously 
perpetrated  by  the  devout  Columbus. 
We  wonder,  it  the  treasures  of  Cali- 
fornia had  been  discovered  by  a  Ca- 
tholic population,  whether  they  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  providential 
gift  from  heaven  for  the  relief  of  souls 
under  punishment.  Perhaps  the  idea 
would  seriously  have  occurred  to  no 
one;  for,  happily,  even  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  the  degree  to  which  an 
absurdity  can  be  carried  becomes 
limited.  Time,  or  rather  the  slow 
percolation  of  thought,  affects  insen- 
sibly even  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
public  opinion.  Even  a  Spanish  pea- 
sant does  not  think  in  the  nineteenth 
century  exactly  as  he  did  in  the  fif- 
teenth. 

Whilst  touching  on  this  theme,  we 
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nay  u  well  make  a  quotation  here 
from  oae  of  the  poems  at  the  close  of 
the  Yolnme,  whldi  i^ows  how  a  mind 
might  reason,  on  the  sopposition  that 
Bfais,  whether  of  the  liTtng  or  the  dead, 
can  be  commnted  for  by  payments 
to  the  church.  The  Five  Scenes  Is  a 
dramatic  sketch,  fonnded  npon  the 
same  terrible  story  that  Shelley  has 
unhappily  immortalised  amongst  na 
in  his  play  of  the  CencL  It  is  designed 
only  for  what  it  i»— a  mere  sketch ; 
bal  it  is  a  moat  maeteriy  one.  Oar 
qootation  most  bo  abbreyialed^  and 
we  most  take  the  liberty  of  omtttmg 
Unes  without  always  maiidng^  ^e 
omission. 

**  QH^ettor. — Onr  thong^iti,  my  loid,  are 

not  entirely  ours  ; 
The  Tempter  ham  much  inffaence  over  them. 
And  iwajB  them  to  and  fro. 

OmtoL — Mora  often  to 
Than  fro,  motbinks. 

Co^/m9r^  —  Fmfm  eaa  do  mnah^  and 

move 
Confe«ion,  most  goodwill  toward  the  church. 

• G^ieat  the  good 

Ashing  from  the  wealth  men  tfans  dtsbnrse. 
Tha  ekunt,  thn  aiding  aad  thni  aided, 

tiivawa 
Her  nckelofth  from  hac,  and  tits  np  elata, 
Triiunphant,  glorified,  die  sponae  of  Christ, 
Bom  in  the  manner  hot  to  mount  the  throne. 
None  hnt  the  fool  and  the  wigodly  donbt 
Theae  Mviu  tnitha. 

GMOb^-None  hot  tha  fool,  moat  mraly ; 
Abooi  the  unffodly  Toa  know  more  than  I, 
Who  noTer  We  neld  conTona  with  the 

knavei; 
For,  to  my  mind,  they  mait  be  fbolB  as  welL** 
Confettor,  —  They  dare  not  meat  oonfea^ 

■Son  faee  to  nea, 
Am  honeater  and  bsavw  sinnen  do, 
liike  you,  my  lord,  who  aik  befora  yon  taka. 
Beady  to  pay  the  penalty  of  guilt. 
And  weighing  boni  in  steady  e^en  sealei. 
Yoor  loidehip  hai  paid  daariy  for  rorae 

sina  ! 
Catou — Chnnhmen  may  get  tham  eheaper; 

they  can  whirl 
The  ineenie  round,  and  sweeten  one  another. 
0»B/M»or.— Count !  we  are  friends  ;  but 

this  ioonds  rather  free. 
CtHcu^^j  speeeh  is  fres^  and  frso  too 

is  my  hand. 
Three  paoli  is  the  price  of  masses  now 
To  the  poor  man ;  the  citizens  pay  five; 
Tbe  noble  aercn,  but  often  baapiining 
For  thirteen  to  tfao-doMn;  I  meanwhile 
Beckon  bnt  twelve,  aad  pay  my  crown  apiece. 
Ay,  for  a  thousand,  father,  for  a  thoosand— 
If  this  won^t  save  me,  what  the  devil  can  ? 
Om/mor. — Do  not  be  angxy;  let  us  hope 

it  will. 
Thioa  hnndred  thooand  erewnv  bavo  ovtr^ 

laid 
Soma  gioM  enoimitiai  t  stiffed  they  Ua, 


No  whisper  over  then :  tka  Popovs  risht  hand 
Hath  wiped  ihe  record  from  the  Book  of 
Lue. 
Cenci. — Are  you  quite  sure? 
Cb»/%sMr.— InfalUbiUty 
Deolaraa  it* 
G^nch-^Blesa  inialUbiUty  I 
Conftsaor.  —  Sin  not,  my  sonl  bat^  sin.* 
ning,  Bteatght  oonfen^ 
And  stand  absolved. 

Cencu — Plague  me  no  more.    I  have 
Gonfost.     Tbo  wiak — again  I  awaar—ia 
odiona* 
Ckmfsuor. — Tbe  very  thought  confbunda 
and  petrifies  me. 
iAfier  apatm)  If  von  will  have  the  peach — 

why,  have  tno  peaah ; 
Bat  pay  lor  it :  *tia  batter  to  abatain* 

(OMi^fafoi*  ^O0t  ootf    lAa-  Couid  fvaMnaa. 

Cmoi  (alone). — ^There  must  be  (since  all 

fear  it)  pains  below. 
But  how  ano^ar^  baok  can  paas  for  mine, 
Or  how  the  scourge  be  softonod  into  down 
By  holy  water,  puzzles  me.    •    .    . 
Now,  can  these  fellows  in  their  hearts  believe 
What  they  would  teach  us  ?  Tes ;  they  must. 

Melhinks 
Ihavoaonooovago:  I  dava  nany  thingB^ 
Moat  tUngs;  yet  were  I  certain  I  shoold  fall 
Into  a  lion^s  jaws  at  close  of  day 
If  I  wont  on,  I  should  be  loth  to  go. 
.    .    .    Theirs  n  the  look-out. 
They  toss  my  sins  on  shoulder  readily^; 
Am  they  quite  sura  they  can.  as  readily 
Shuffle  tbem  offi  again?     Thay  oateh  oar 

pouch. 
The  price,  the  stipulated  price,  I  pay; 
Will  the  receiver  be  as  promp^  to  them  ? 
May  f»t  he  ^aasftofi  Ikem  f   Well !  then  are 

gone 
Thrao  hundred  thousand  erawna,  aad  mora 

must  go; 
I  shall  cry  quUt— hut  what  will  their  cry  be  ? 
When  time  is  over,  none  can  ask  for  time ; 
Bayment  must  come^-and  Hiese  must  pay, 

not  I. 
'  Thno  hundred  thoosMid  erowna^  ran*  ny 

receipt. 
Holiness  and  Infallibility 
At  bottom.    I  am  safe :  the  finn  is  good. 
If  the  wax  ban  tbair  fhigen;  let  tbem  blow 
And  cool  it :  thera  it  itiokK  my  pait  i» done.** 

We  quote  these  passages  chiefly  for 
tbe  power  they  display.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  many  men  have  reasoned 
in  the  distinct  definite  manner  of 
Count  Cenci.  There  is  generally  a 
certain  salutary  yagneness  as  to  whal 
an.  indulgence  or  a  mass  can  do  for 
them  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

To  return  to  the  prose.  Here  is  an 
account  of  a  miracle  or  of  a  modus 
operandi,  which  was  new  to  us,  and 
may  be  so  to  our  readers. 

"The  bodies  of  St  Simon  aad  St  Jado 
an  depoaitedin  the  Cawreh  of  St  Peter^a 
at  Rome  :  the  same  bodies  are  likewiaa 
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depasited  in  tlie  chnreh  of  St  John's  at 
V«ioBAk  Heretics  may  berenpon  be  ca^ 
tiaiiB  ftod  inerediilonA;  true  belieyers  can 
enieiiain  no  donbt.  Fra  Filippo  Fer« 
XKris  ielis  ns  expressly  tiiat  these  same 
bodies  may  exist  contemporaneously  in 
aeparale  places,  and  Cardinal  Valerio 
explains  most  satisfactorily  how  it  may 
be  so :  it  is  by  a  jria  etiemione.'* 


Wean  deUfj^itad  with  thispia 
tensione — it  will  help  ns  through  a 
bost  of  difiicnltiefl.  If  two  and  two 
make /foe,  i^  will  be  but  apui  sslisn^ 


Mr  Laador  baa  beea  cttiainred,  in 
times,  fyr  not  havlDg  giyen  ^e 
due  meed  of  praiae  to  hia  diatingniahed 
contemporariea.  In  tbia  volnme  he 
appeals  to  have  traTelled  to  the  op^ 
peatle  extreme,  and  to  shower  down 
hia  enloginma  with  a  too  indiscrimi> 
Bate  liberality.  Tbia  aauable  failiag; 
if  each  it  be,  we  feel  no  diapoaltion  to 
qaairel  with.  At  alltunea  towards 
the  great  dead  he  baa  felt  and  ex- 
proBBod  an  enthnaiastic  and  noble 
admiration.  A  reverence  for  the 
highest  genius  in  philosophy,  in  elo- 
qnenee,  in  art,  in  poetry,  is  amongst 
ttie  most  estimable  characteristics  of 
thiaanthoi.  Oaels  sometimes  tempted 
to  say,  not  that  he  estimates  the 
man  of  tkouffhta  too  highly,  bnt  that 
the  man  of  aetiony  the  great  minis- 
ter«  and  the  great  captain,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  But  aa  the 
wedd  at  large  are  quite  ready  enough 
to  applaod  those  who  possess  power 
or  who  win  victories,  this  partiality 
to  the  intellectually  great  can  produce 
no  mischief.  On  the  contrary,  an 
ezeeauve  admiration  for  warlike 
fceroes — f<Nr  those  who  have  bera  more 
celebrated  for  the  talent  and  bravery 
by  which  they  won  power,  than  for 
the  beneficence  with  which  they  have 
used  it — can  only  be  counteracted 
Ysy  bringing  prominently  forward  the 
peaeeftil  heroes  of  art  and  meditation, 
the  Newtons,  the  Shakespeares,  the 
Miltons  of  the  world. 

Of  Milton,  viewed  as  well  in  hia 
proae  and  his  poetry,  we  have  here 
some  eloquent  eulogiums : — 

'He  indnlges  in  no  vagaries  to  eapti^ 
vate  the  mlgar  mind;  he  UaeU  bff  the 
Ught  cf  hie  eomtiienanee,  never  stooping 
to  grssp  a  coarse  head  to  obtain  its  suf- 
frages. In  his  language  he  neither  has 
■er  aver  can  have  aa  imitator.    Soeb  an 


attempt  would  display  at  once  the  boldest 
presumption  and  the  weakest  aflbetation. 
His  gravity  is  nnsoitable  to  the  age  we 
live  ia.  The  cedars  and  palms  of  hia 
paradise  have  disappeared  :  we  see  the 
earth  before  as  in  an  altered  form  :  we  see 
dense  and  dwarf  plants  upon  it  every- 
where; we  see  it  scratched  by  a  succes- 
sion of  squatters,  who  rear  a  thin  crop 
and  leave  the  place  dry  and  barren.  Con- 
stancy and  perseverance  are  amongst 
Milton's  characteristics,  with  contempt  of 
everything  mean  and  sordid*  .  .  .  Mil- 
ton stood  oonspicuoas  ever  the  mines  of 
ftiel  he  aeoamulaied  fbr  that  vast  light- 
house, founded  on  a  solitary  rock,  which 
tinrew  forth  its  radiance  to  Europe  from 
amid  the  da^aess  and  storminess  of  the 
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sea. 

We  have  not  vexed  our  readers 
with  any  discussions  upon  the  politi- 
cal opiniona  of  Mr  Landor.  It  is 
baldly  neeeasary  to  say  that  they  are 
very  much  opposed  to  thoae  which 
have  been  unlfimnly  advocated  in 
this  Magazine.  But  there  is  one  pas- 
sage—or rather  two  passages  which 
may  be  read  in  connection — on  which 
a  word  of  oonuDsent  can  searoely  be 
avoided.  We  think  the  error  con- 
tained in  them  is  mischievous,  in  an 
etiiical  aa-  well  aa  political  point  of 
view.  At  p.  363  we  read  the  follow- 
ing on  the  snbjeot  of  capital  puniah- 
ment: — 

**  I  deprecate  the  punishment  of  dea^ 
fbr  every  crime,  excepting  one;  namely, 
tile  crime  of  a  prinoe  who  wages  war 
against  his  peoplow  And  this  also  is  to  be 
deprecated;  for  it  must  be,  in  most  eases, 
inflicted  without  mature  deliberation,  and 
eztra-judicially.  It  if,  however,  a  ease  of 
neeeieUfff  and  ought  never  to  be  remitted. 

Now,  a  prince  can  hardly  wage 
war  against  his  own  subjects  without 
having  a  large  portion  of  those  sub- 
jects on  his  own  side  in  tbe  contest. 
Some  cases  may  have  oceurred  in  his- 
tory where  the  prince  or  tyrant  had 
in  his  fiivoar  only  the  army— which 
he  used  aa  the  instrument  of  his  own> 
personal  ambition — and  in  these  cases' 
he  may  be  justly  burdened  with  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  war.  Bnt  our 
author  ia  now  laying  down  a  law  or 
rule  for  our  present  European  govern- 
ments, and  of  these  it  may  be  safely^ 
said,  that  no  sovereign  could  use  or 
maintain  an  army,  if  he  had  not  a  large 
party  m  the  nation  at  large  in  favour 
of  his  pretensions.   To  decide,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  conquered  prince  should 
be  bronght  to  death  for  waging  war 
against  his  people,  is  merely  to  sanc- 
tion and  perpetnate  that  revenge 
which  the  victors  in  a  dvil  contest 
are  apt  enough  to  foel. 

In  connection  with  the  above  pas- 
sage read  the  following,  which  occurs 
just  two  pages  before : — 

"  The  Ameiieus  have  deolared  their 
flentimenta  fteely,  loudly,  widely,  con- 
■ifltently,  against  the  violence  end  perfidy 
of  RuMia  and  Austria.  They  miist  do 
greatly  more :  they  must  offi»r  an  asylum 
to  whoever^  risiDg  up  against  oppression 
and  indignity,  shall,  in  Uie  absence  of  law 
and  equity,  Aom  dam  thp§e  wfto  ea^uedii. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  such  iniquities 
as  certain  men  in  high  places  have  perpe- 
trated should  be  unavenged.  Conspbra- 
eies  will  never  more  exist :  two  persons 
(but  preferably  one)  vfiU  undertake  the 
glorwH9  ta$k,  which  not  only  antiquity 
applauded,  but  which  has  been  applauded 
year  after  year,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, century  after  century,  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  colleges,  and  raised  the  fint  tu- 
mult in  the  In^yish  heart." 

We  ask  any  temperate  man,  of  any 
shade  of  politics,  whether  a  more  dan- 
gerous doctrine  could  be  taught  than 
this,  which  would  allow  the  solitary 
fanatic  to  be  himself  judge  and  exe- 
cationer — to  determine  whokad  caused 
the  evils  under  which  his  country  was 
suffering,  to  sentence  and  to  slay. 
Strange  I  The  prince  at  the  head  of 
his  army  is  concluded  at  once  to  be 
the  enemy  of  his  country — the  brood- 
ing assassin  is  the  undoubted  patriot. 
In  spite  of  what  has  stirred  our  boyish 
hearts  in  Greelc  or  Roman  annals,  is 
there  one  case  where  the  circumstance 
can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in 
which  a  people  has  really  benefited 
by  an  act  of  assassination  ?  The  in- 
stances are  numerous  enough  where 
assassination  has  added  to  the  anarchy 
or  despotism  by  which  a  country  has 
been  aflBicted.  Where  force  must  be 
repelled  by  force — where  there  is  no 
other  help— where  free  speech  and 
free  communication  of  thought,  by 
means  of  the  press,  are  absolutely  in- 
terdicted— ^why,  as  a  fatal  necessity, 
we  must  have  the  conspiracy  and  the 
insurrection.  But  there  is  no  conceiv- 
able case  in  European  politics,  where 
the  assassination  of  a  king  or  a  mi- 
nister can  produce  any  other  than  the 
most  lamentable  results.    Mr  Lan- 


der's political  ethics  will  not  here  bear 
examination — must  be  most  decided- 
ly denounced.  Their  whole  tendency 
is  to  perpetnate  the  bitterness  of  po- 
litical strife.  If  the  conquered  prince 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  scaffold,  what 
chance  can  there  be  for  the  conquered 
rebel?    And  what  sort  of  men  wonld 

Son  have  for  patriots,  or  for  ministers, 
i  a  country  where  assassinations  were 
fireqnent  ? 

we  turn  from  this  dark  and  turbid 
subject  (to  which,  however,  we  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  allude),  to  a  far 
more  agreeable  portion  of  the  volume 
before  ns  :  we  shall  take  our  leave 
with  a  few  quotations  from  the  poeti- 
cal fragments  that  are  clustered  to- 
gether at  the  close  of  it.  Many  of 
these  we  certainly  cannot  commend ; 
but  there  is  that  mtermlxture  of  the 
yeiy  good  amongst  them,  which  will 
rewanl  a  patient  scmtiny.  We  can 
only  select  two  or  three  of  the  more 
excellent.  Few  verses  have  been  given 
to  the  nnhappy  Sappho  more  bmtnti- 
fnl  than  these : — 

SAPFHO'S  BXP08TULAT10N. 

<* Forget  tliee ?    When?    7^&oii  biddost  me ? 

dost  thon 
Bid  me,  what  mea  alone  can,  break  my  tow  f 
O,  my  too  well  beloved !  it  there  anght 
I  eTer  have  foigot  whieb  thon  hast  taught? 
And  shall  the  lesson  fint  by  thee  impreit 
Drop,  chapter  after  chapter,  from  my  breasi  ? 
Since  lovers  last  flickering  flame  from  thine 

is  gone. 
Leave  me,  0  leave  me  still,  at  least  my  oieii. 
Let  it  bam  on,  if  only  to  consome. 
And   light  me  though  it  light  me  to  the 

tomb. 
False   are  our  dreams,  or  there  are  fields 

below 
To  which  the  weariest  feet  the  swiftest  go; 
And  there  are  bitter  streams  the  wretched 

bless. 
Before  whose  thirst  they  lose  their  bitterness. 
*ris  hard  to  love ! — ^to  unlove  harder  yet ! 
Not  so  to  die,  and  then,  perhaps,  forget." 

And  these,  on  music,  close  with 
some  lines  to  which  many  a  reader 
will  respond. 

ON  MUSIC. 

«  Many  love  music  but  for  mosic^s  sake. 
Many  because  her  touches  can  awake 
Thoughts  that  repose  within  the  breast,  half 

ofead, 
And  rise  to  follow  where  she  loves  to  lead. 
What  various  feelings  oome  from  days  gone 

by  !- 
What  tears  from  far-off  sources  dim  the  eve ! 
Few,  when   light  fingers  with  sweet  voices 

piv» 

And  melodies  swell,  pause,  and  melt  away— 
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Mind  how  »t  every  toucH,  at  eveir  tone, 
A  ipArk  of  life  baUi  glijtenM  aod  oath  gone.** 

Here  is  a  fragment  fiodl  of  painting 
as  of  poetry: — 

IBALOVflT  ACKKOWLBDGXD. 

**  Too  liapp^  poet  1  trae  it  it,  indeed, 
UmI  I  am  lealona  of  tbee.    Bririit  blue  eyes 
(Half  ere,  half  heaTen)  look  op  into  thy  fioB, 
Froaa  Tnseaa  bonnet  of  mich  nuiny  itn.w, 
In  woadennent.    Qlorioos  is  poetry, 
But  gxTe  me  pretty  girle,  give  youth, jgive  Joy ; 
If  not  mp  youth,  another^!;  not  tnjf  joy, 
Than  anotherV.** 

We  will  not  carry  our  quotation 
any  further.  The  rest  does  not  cor- 
respond with  this  happy  commence- 
ment. The  lines,  To  a  Lady  Archer^ 
end  prettily.  It  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived what  young  god  is  spealdng, 
and  to  what  goddess : — 

**  Mother  1  we  may  ai  well  be  gone  ; 
No  ihaii  of  mine  can  itrike 
Tbat  fiffore  there,  lo  like  thy  own-^ 
Tbat  heart  there,  so  unlike.^^ 

We  Gonld  select  many  other  frag- 
ments distingnishable  for  their  elegance 
or  their  power,  bnt  the  reader  wonld 
probably  prefer  to  make  the  search 
for  himself.  We  will  transcribe  one 
mofe  which  has  pleased  ns : — 


u 


TO  AN  INNOCBNT  OiaU 

!  who  eanst  hardly  yet  beliere 
Iha  TempCer  eoold  ha^e  tempted  Eve, 


And  wondersst,  with  religtout  doubt. 
What  the  good  angels  were  about, 
To  let  that  horrid  creature  in. 
And  try  to  teach  her  what  is  sin. 
Trust  me,  my  little  girl,  although 
Strange  is  the  storr,  it  was  so. 
Her  whom  the  hollow  world  applauds 
Where*er  she  moTos,  triiate'er  the  gaud* 
Of  wit  and  beauty  she  may  wear. 
One  evil  action  strips  her  hare; 
One  groToUing  and  seductive  vice 
Tempts  her — ^aad  fisrewell  Paradise !  " 

ApropoB  of  the  present  Tolnmet 
we  have  expressed  in  general  terms 
the  sort  of  estimation  we  have  formed 
of  Mr  Landor'swritings,  bnt  to  go  fally 
into  their  merits,  and  what  they  have 
of  demerits,  was  not  onr  intention ;  it 
wonld  be  a  labour  of  considerable 
time,  and  would  require  that  we 
should  have  "  ample  space  and  verge 
enough.**  The  critic  who  ,  should 
undertake  this  task  must  approach  it 
with  severe  examination  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  dialogue  and  the  fictitious 
epistles,  and  note  the  peculiar  use 
which  onr  author  has  made  of  these 
forms  of  composition ;  for  bis  imagi- 
nary conversationsareoften  as  peculiar 
as  works  of  art  as  they  are  rich  in 
individual  passages  of  eloquence. 
The  future  literary  historian  of  our 
age  will  devote  a  chapter  apart,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  one,  to  the 
works  of  Walter  Savage  Lander. 
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The  love  of  warm  drinks  is  not  less 
universal  than  the  desire  for  narootic 
indnlgences.  In  frozen  Labrador  and 
snowy  Russia  the  climate  might  ac- 
connt  for  this  predilection,  bat  the 
craving  is  deeper  seated.  In  tropical 
as  well  as  in  Arctic  regions  the  practice 
•eqndly  prevails.  In  Central  America 
the  Indian  of  natiTe  blood  and  the 
Creole  of  mixed  Enropean  race  equally 
affect  their  ancient  chocolate.  In 
Bonthem  America  the  tea  of  Paragnay 
is  an  almost  nniversal  beverage.  The 
native  North  American  trIlMs  have 
their  Apallachian  tea,  their  Oswego 
tea,  their  Labrador  tea,  and  a  iHMt 
of  others.  The  imported  races  sip 
their  coffee  from  Florida  to  Georgia 
and  ronnd  by  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
while  over  the  Northern  States  and 
the  British  Provinces  they  indnige  in 
the  more  favourite  tea  of  China. 

All  Europe,  too,  has  dfaosen  its  pre- 
▼ailing  beverage.  Spain  and  Italy 
flight  in  chocolate ;  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden  and  Turkey,  In 
coffee ;  Russia,  Holland,  and  England 
in  tea^while  poor  Ireland  makes  its 
warm  drink  of  the  husks  of  the  ooooa, 
the  refuse  of  the  chocolate  milla  of 
Italy  and  Spain. 

All  Asia  feels  the  same  want,  and 
in  different  ways  has  long  gratified  it. 
Coffee,  indigenous  in  Arabia  or  the 
adjoining  countries,  has  followed  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet,  wherever  in 
Asia  or  Africa  his  false  faith  has 
triumphed.  Tea,  a  native  of  China, 
has  spread  spontaneously  over  the  hill 
country  of  the  Himalayas,  the  table- 
lands of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  the 
plains  of  Siberia,  has  climbed  the 
Altais,  overspread  all  Russia,  and  is 
equally  despotic  in  Moscow  as  in  St 
Petersburg.  In  Sumatra,  the  coffee 
leaf  yields  the  favourite  tea  of  the 
dark-skinned  population,  while  Cen- 
tral Africa  boasts  of  the  Abyssinian 
chaat  as  the  indigenous  warm  drink 
of  its  Ethiopian  peoples.  Every- 
where unintozicatlng  and  non-nar- 
cotic beverages  are  in  general  use, — 
among  tribes  of  every  colour,  beneath 


every  suo,  and  in  every  condition  of 
life.  The  custom,  therefore,  must  meet 
some  universal  want  of  our  poor  hu- 
man nature. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  there  is 
a  fashion  in  the  use  of  these  things,  and 
no  doubt  fashion  has  much  influence 
in  first  introducing  articles  of  food  or 
drink  to  general  notice ;  but  fashion 
is  only  a  fleeting  superficial  thing,  and 
rarely  leaves  a  fixed  impression  on  the 
dress,  manners,  or  modes  of  living  of 
a  whole  people.  The  thing  introdiMed 
must  be  fomid  by  experience  to  be 
better  in  form  or  kind  than  that  in 
ancient  use,  before  fasUon  can  hope 
permanently  to  establish  it  It  was 
not  fashion  whidi  led  the  Spaniards 
to  adopt  as  a  national  beverage  the 
chocolate  of  conquered  Mexico,  or 
Linnieiis  to  name  it  the  '^  food  of  the 
gods.**  Fashion  has  baI  pcevented 
the  wide  use  of  the  maU  in  Sooth 
America ;  it  does  not  now  detenmne 
the  choice  between  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  among  the  Cimtuiental  na- 
tions, nor  does  it  influence  the  con- 
sumption of  the  eocoa  fa  wk  in  Ireland. 

But  the  hialory  of  inteed  beveMgeSy 
while  it  -shows  how  commeroe  sprrods 
better  things  and  better  practices 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth — in- 
terfusing all  economical  experience 
into  a  common  stock  from  which  each 
can  take  at  will— proves  also  that  the 
practice  we  now  speak  of  really  has 
its  origin  in  a  want  natural  to,  and 
more  or  less  felt  by  us  all.  Who  has 
not  seen  in  his  youthfnl  days — when 
business  or  pleasure  happened  in  the 
early  morning  to  bring  him  to  the  old 
London  bridges,  while  the  smoky  mist 
^11  dimmed  the  lamps  on  the  river,  and 
no  rising  streak  yet  showed  itself  in 
the  East — who  has  not  seen  the 
simmering  kettle  already  steaming, 
and  the  hot  saloop  swallowed  greed- 
ily by  hurried  boatmen,  or  hungry 
street- walkers,  or  shivering  sweep- 
boys  waiting  for  sleepy  maids,  to  ad- 
mit them  to  their  early  labour,  or, 
mayhap,  by  some  ill- clad  female  whom 
the  long  night  has  chilled,  and  the  cold 
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payemeflt  almost  tarned  to  stone. 
The  root  of  the  orchis,  the  well-known 
salep,  agee  ago  yielded  to  sontheni 
England  its  native  and  natritions 
saloop  which,  persecuted  by  the  more 
fashionable  tea  and  coffee,  fonnd  a  last 
lingering  refuge  near  the  main  Lon- 
don thoroughfares.  Thence,  alas  I 
roguery  first  expelled  k,  by  selling  in 
its  stead  a  cheaper  decoction  of  Sassa- 
fras wood,  sad  now  the  much  cheap- 
ened lea  and  ooflfee  have  usefully  taken 
the  plaee  of  4Mrth.  And  so  sage  tea 
was  an  old  Englisfa  beverage,  which 
some  of  our  seniors  have  not  yet  for- 
^tten.  It  was  in  frequent  use  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In  the  life  of  Whitfield,  as  described 
by  himself  we  find  the  aealons  and 
<eonsoientioas  atadeat  while  at  Ox- 
ford in  1730,  aad  in  his  fasting  inter* 
vals,  living  moeh  on  this  beverage, 
^  He  ffle  nothing  but  sage  tea  with- 
out sugar,  and  coarse  bread."  And 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
the  dried  sage  leaf  was  an  article  of 
export  which  was  carried  by  the 
Dutch  merdiants  even  into  the  far 
East.  The  warm  beverages  of  modem 
Europe  have  not  created  a  new  teste 
introdnoed  by  fashion.  They  have 
<Mily  fttperseded  older  native  bevie- 
m^es,  by  more  fitily  or  more  agree- 
ably gratifying  the  universally  felt 
desire  than  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions did  ibr  which  they  have  been 
nnbstituted. 

The  bevemges  of  which  we  now  speak 
iall  naturally  lato  three  classes.  First, 
the  teas  or  infusions  of  leaves.  Second, 
theoofiiBesorinfiisionsof  seedsL  And 
third,  the  cocoas,  which  are  soups  or 
^raak  made  of  entire  seeds  ground 
into  a  paste,  and  nmt  simple  inteioos 
as  all  tiie  othem  are.  We  shall  con- 
aider  each  of  these  in  their  order : — 

I.  Tins  Teas. — Of  teas,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  are  nmny  varieties 
in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
China  tea,  however,  Mat^  or  Para- 
guay tea,  and  perhaps  coffee  tea,  are 
the  most  extensively  consumed  as 
national  beverages.  There  are  some 
others  in  constant,  though  much  less 
general  employment,  to  which  it  wUl 
hB  proper  brtcAy  to  advert. 

1.  CUfna  iea. — ^Were  it  not  that  as 
a  berterage  this  vegetable  production 
Is  of  far  more  interest  and  importance 
to  a  Britislr  or  North  American  reader 


m 

than  any  other,  the  drenmstanoe  that 
Mr  Fortune's  excellent  book  is  before 
us  would  naturally  incline  us  to  com- 
mence with  tlie  tea  of  China.  But  it 
Reserves  this  precedence,  besides, 
^om  the  drcnmstanee  that  it  forms 
the  daily  drink  of  a  larger  number  of 
people  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. Among  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  China,  and  among  the  in 
habitants  of  Japan,  Thibet,  and  Ne- 
panl,  it  is  an  article  of  consnnq>tioa 
with  all  classes  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  In  Asiatic  Russia  also,  in  a 
large  portion  of  Europe,  in  North 
America,  and  in  Australasia,  it  is, 
or  is  oomin^  into  almost  equally  ex- 
tensive use.  It  is  consumed  at  the 
present  moment  by  probably  not  less 
than  five  hundred  millions,  or  one 
half  of  the  whole  human  race  I 

How  does  the  wide  prevalence  of  a 
national  usage  Uke  this  provoke  us  to 
broad  reflections  I  Is  man  really  so 
unlike  as  a  whole,  so  necessarily  sub- 
divided and  sectionalised  as  we  usually 
suppose,  when  so  general  an  agree- 
ment as  this  can  spontaneously  estab- 
Ush  itself  Among  caces  eo  remote,  and 
living  under  influences  ao  wondrousiy 
varied  ?  Are  the  internal  men  less 
like  each  other  than  the  outer  men 
are — the  shape  and  fashion  of  the  ia- 
teUectusl  than  that  of  the  nervous 
existences  to  which  this  common 
beverage  so  widely  ministers  ?  Is  it 
Utopian  to  believe  that  half  the  world 
may  come  to  an  accord  on  matters  of 
thought  as  well  as  on  matters  of 
sentient  feeling  ?  May  not  benevolent 
men  hold  as  a  reasonable  faith,  that 
there  are  in  all  minds  the  elements  of 
an  agreement  as  wide  in  things  which 
pertain  to  reason  as  there  are  in 
things  which  only  affect  the  general 
feelings  of  bodily  and  mental  comfort 
—that  were  ail  placed  on  the  same 
vantage-ground  <n  general  mstmction« 
all  might  come  finely  to  the  adoption 
of  principles  of  action  in  some  degree 
consentaneous ;  and  that  good  philan- 
thropists are  only  following  their 
vocation  when  they  strive,  each  In 
his  4>wn  line  and  sphere,  and  with  hid 
own  means,  earnestly  to  send  this 
iaatmction  abroad  over  the   whole 

The  tea-plant  (7%m  tinemis)^  has 
mndi  resemblance  to  the  Camellia 
Japonica.    Many  of  4)nr  readere  have 
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seen  it  in  their  own  conseirfttories  or 
in  those  of  others,  and  are  feniliar 
with  its  general  appearance.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  it,  formerly 
classed  bj  botanists  into  three  species, 
—the  Thea  viridie^  T.  bohea^  and  T. 
etrkku  All  are  now  recognised,  how- 
ever, as  belonging  to  one  species, 
altered  somewhat  in  habit  and  appear- 
ance bj  cultivation  and  climate.  In 
the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  China, 
Mr  Fortune  thus  describes  his  ex- 
perience upon  this  point.  He  is  on  a 
tour  to  the  blaclc-tea  country  of  the 
Bohea  Hills  in  Fokien. 

^  HaviDg  been  in  seyenl  green-te* 
countries  further  north.  I  was  deairoaa  to 
ascertain  clearly  whether  the  plant  was 
the  same  speciee  in  both  placee,  or 
whether,  as  generally  believed,  they  were 
different.  I  was  now  fortunate  enoogh 
not  only  to  find  an  extensiTe  tea  distrieti 
hut  also  to  be  present  when  the  natiTCS 
were  picking  and  preparing  the  leaTcs ; 
and  I  not  only  procured  specimens  for 
my  herbarium,  but  also  a  living  plant, 
which  I  afterwards  took  to  the  green- 
tea  hills  of  the  north,  and  found,  on 
minute  comparison,  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  liea  etrMfts.  In  other  words, 
the  black  and  green  teas  which  generally 
come  to  England  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China  are  made  from  the  same 
species,  and  the  difference  of  colour, 
iiaTour,  &o.,  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
different  modes  of  preparation." — Vol.  i. 
p.  291. 

And,  after  his  second  visit,  he  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  all  his  obser- 
vations : — 

*'  Two  tea  plants,  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct Tarieties,  are  met  with  in  China, 
both  of  which  hare  been  imporied  into 
•  Europe.  One,  the  Canton  variety,  is 
called  Thea  hohea ;  the  other,  the  north- 
em  Tariety,  is  called  Thea  tiridU,  The 
former  produces  the  inferior  green  and 
black  teas  which  are  made  about  Canton, 
mad  from  the  latter  ate  made  all  the  fine 
green  teasin  the  great  Hwny-chow conntry 
•nd  in  the  ad|jointng  provinces.  Until  a 
few  years  bauc  it  was  generally  soppoaed 
that  the  fine  black  teas  of  the  Behea  hills 
were  also  made  horn  the  Canton  Tariety, 
and  heaee  its  name.  Sttel^  however,  is 
not  the  case. 

*'  When  i  risited  I\)o-ehow-fl>o  ibr  the 
first  time,  in  1645,  I  obserred  that  the 
tea-plant  in  cnltiTation  in  that  neighbour- 
hood was  very  different  from  tlie  Canton 
variety,  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
Thea  etrkfw  of  Ghekirag.  Foo-chow*foo 
was  not  a  very  great  distance  from  the 


Bohea  hills,  and  I  had  good  reasons  for 
beUsving  that  the  Behen  plant  was  the 
same  as  the  Foo»chow  one ;  but  still  I 
had  no  podtiTe  proof.  Now,  howcYcv, 
haring  been  on  Woo-e-shan  itself,  snd 
over  a  great  deal  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  haring  dried  specimens  of 
all  these  plants  before  me,  I  am  better 
able  to  giro  an  opinion  upon  this  long- 
disputed  subject. 

'^  T  belicTe  that  the  Woo^e^han  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Thea  HridU^  aiKl 
originally  identical  with  that  species,  but 
slightly  altered  by  dimatOi  On  the  closest 
examination,  I  was  only  able  to  detect 
very  slight  differences,  not  sufficient  to 
constituto  a  distinct  variety,  far  less  a 
species,  and  in  many  of  the  plants  these  dif- 
ferences were  not  even  Tiaible.  The  differ- 
ences alluded  to  were  these — ^the  Woo-e 
plant  showed  less  inclination  to  throw  out 
branches  than  the  Hwuy-chow  one,  and 
its  leayes  were  sometimes  rather  darker 
and  more  finely  serrated. 

**  But  it  is  possible  to  go  into  a  tea 
plantation  in  any  part  of  China,  and  to 
find  more  marked  distinctions  amongst 
its  plants  than  these  I  haTC  noticed.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obyious.  The  tea  plant 
is  multiplied  by  seed  like  our  hawthorns,, 
and  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the 
produce  can  be  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  parent  Instead,  therefore,  of 
haring  one  or  two  varieties  of  tea-plant 
in  China,  we  have,  in  fact,  many  kinds, 
although  the  difference  between  them 
may  be  slight.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  raised  year  after 
year  in  different  climates,  and  we  shall  no 
longer  wonder  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  plants  in  one  district  appear  sUghtly 
different  from  those  of  another,  althoagH 
they  may  hare  been  originally  produced 
from  the  same  stock. 

"  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  plants  of  Hwuy-chow  and  woo-e 
are  the  same  species,  and  that  the  slight 
differences  obserred  are  the  results  of  rt- 
prod  notion  and  difference  of  dimate. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  Canton  plant- 
that  called  TUa  bohea  by  botanists— dif- 
ferent as  it  appears  to  be,  both  in  consti- 
tution and  habit,  it  too  may  have  ori- 
ginally sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
species.** — Vol.  ii.  p.  2i3. 

The  plant  is  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  China,  and  it  still  grows  wild  in 
the  billy  districts  of  this  conntry  and 
ofJi^mn.  It  thrives  best  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  tropical  sone,  but  grows 
in  the  temperate  zone,  even  as  far 
north  as  the  iOth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  districts  of  China  which 
supply  the  greater  portion  of  the  teas^ 
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exported  to  Europe  and  Amerioa,  lie 
between  the  25th  and  the  Slat  degrees 
of  north  latitode,  and  the  beet  diBtricte 
are  those  between  the  37th  and  the 
Slst. 

The  shmb  is  nsaall^  mnltipHed  by 
seeds  which  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
which,  to  secure  their  germination,  are 
kept  over  winter  in  moist  earth  and 

.  sand  to  be  planted  in  March.  When 
the  yonng  plants  are  a  year  old,  they 
are  ready  for  transplanting.  They  are 

.  arranged  in  rows  alx>nt  fonr  feet  apart, 
with  cross  alleys  at  every  five  or  six 
plants;  and,  as  they  have  their  leading 

'  shoots  cropped  to  make  them  bnshy, 
a  tea  plantation  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  garden  of  gooseberry  bushes. 
Or,  when  looking  at  MrFortane*s  fron- 
tispiece,  where  he  represents  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tea-dad  hills  among 
the  Bohea  mountains  of  the  black-tea 
district,  we  could  fancy  we  had  before 

'  ns  the  vine-dad  hills  of  the  Rhine. 
The  same  tiny  bushes  are  sprinkledf 
in  carefully  tended  rows,  over  similar 
steeply  sloping  hills,  often  rounded, 
and  rising  one  above  the  other,  with 
scattered  trees  here  and  there,  and 

,  patches  of  wood   upon  the  uneven 

.  ground  between ;  and,  as  Mr  Fortune 
represents  it,  the  entire  scenery  of 

.  this  part  of  China  would  bear  com- 
parison with  the  finest  mountain 
acenery  of  the  countries  on  the  Rhine. 
The  oropping  of  the  leaves  beghis  in 
the  foorth  and  fifth  yean,  and  is 
seldom  continued  beyond  the  tenth  or 

'  twelfth,  when  the  bushes  are  usually 
taken  up  and  renewed.  They  thrive 
best  on  diy  sunny  slopes,  where  oc- 
casional showers  fall,  and  frequent 

.  springs*  appear,  and  where  an  open, 
aomew6at  stronig,but  richsoil  prevents 
the  water  from  lingering  about  their 
roots.  The  seasons  for  gathering 
▼ary  in  different  districts,  but  the 

'  principal  leaf-harvest  ends  in  May  or 
June.  They  are  plucked  by  the  hand, 

'and  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  women. 
There  are  three  successive  seasons  of 
leaf*  harvest.      The    youngest  and 

.  earliest  leaves  are  the  most  tender 

.  and  delicate,  and  give  the  highest 

.  flavoured  tea.  The  second  and  third 
gatherings  are  more  bitter  and  woody, 
and  yield  less  solnbie  matter  to  water. 
The  reAise,  and  the  decayed  leaves 

'  and  twigs,  are  pressed  into  moulds, 

rand  flold  nnder  the  name  of  brick 


tea.  These  bricks  are  often  made 
harder,  by  mixing  the  leaves  with  the 
serum  of  sheep  and  ox  blood.  This 
inferior  variety  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
Northern  China  and  Thibet.  Immense 
quantities  of  it  are  yearly  sent  into 
the  northern  provinces  by  the  Chinese 
government  as  a  kind  of  compulsory 
pay  to  the  imperial  soldiery. 

The  first  in  order,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  point  in  the  chemical 
history  of  the  tea  we  use,  is  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  market. 
The  leaves,  when  freshly  plucked,  have 
neither  a  decidedly  astringent,  an  aro- 
matic, nor  a  bitter  taste.  They  pos- 
sess nothing,  in  fact,  dther  of  the 
odour  or  the  flavour  of  the  dried  leaves. 
Ihe  pleasant  taste  and  delightful 
scent  for  which  they  are  afterwards 
so  highly  prised,  are  idl  devdoped 
by  the  roasting  and  other  treatment 
which  they  undergo  in  the  process 
of  drying.  It  is  of  consequence, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  this  drying  is  effected,  and 
of  this  we  have  the  detailed  par- 
ticulars fully  set  forth,  we  believe 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  work  of  Mr 
Fortune.  The  second  chemical  fact 
is,  that  different  qualities  often  are 
prepared  from  the  same  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated  in  the  drying.  This  we  should 
to  a  certain  extent  expect,  but  the  in- 
quiries of  Mr  Fortune  have  showtk 
that  samples,  so  veiy  different  as  the 
green  and  black  teas,  are  prepared  at 
will  from  the  same  leaves,  gathered 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same* 
drcumstances.  The  mode  of  drying 
the  leaves  generally,  and  the  specific 

E recesses  by  which  the  green  and  the 
lack  teas  are  severally  obtained,  are 
thus  described  by  Mr  Fortune : — 

Tirst,  for  Qrttn  Tea.  — When  the 
leaves  are  bronght  in  ftom  the  plaata* 
tioiM,  they  are  spread  ont  thinly  on  flat 
bamboo  trays,  in  order  to  dry  off  any  en- 
periliHHii  mdttiire.  They  remain  for  a 
very  short  time  exposed  in  this  manner, 
generally  ftom  one  to  two  hoars ;  tbis» 
however,  depends  mnoh  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  roasting-pans 
have  been  heated  with  a  brisk  wood  fire. 
A  portion  of  leaves  are  now  thrown  inle 
eaoh  pan,  and  rapidly  moved  about  and 
shaken  vp  with  both  hands.  They  are 
immediately  affeoted  by  the  heat,  begin  t» 
make  a  eradding  noiasjaad  become  qnil^ 
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iiioift  and  Aaoeidy  while  at  ihe  nme  fcine 
they  give  out  a  eooBidarahle  portion  of 
vapour.  They  remain  in  this  state  for 
four  or  five  minntee,  and  are  then  drawn 
quickly  out,  and  placed  upon  the  rolling 
table,  and  rolled  with  the  hands. 

"  Having  been  thrown  again  into  the 
pan^  a  slow  and  steady  charcoal  fire  is 
kept  np,  and  the  leaves  are  kept  in  rapid 
motion  by  the  hands  of  workmen.  Some- 
iimeB  they  are  thwwn  upon  the  rattan- 
table  aad  raUed  a  second  time.  In  abont 
«n  hour,  n  an  hovr  and  a  half,  the  leaves 
Are  well  dried,  and  their  colour  has  be- 
owmtfatdf — that  is,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  them  becoming  black.  They 
■are  of  a  dullish  green  colour,  but  become 
brighter  afterwards. 

'*  The  most  particular  part  of  the  ope- 
ration has  now  been  finished,  and  the 
tea  may  be  put  aside  nntil  a  larger 
quantity  has  been  made.  The  second  part 
of  the  process  consists  in  winnowing  and 
passing  the  tea  thvengh  sieves  of  di&rent 
sins,  in  erder  to  get  rid  of  the  dnst  and 
4>ther  MBpurities,  and  to  divide  the  tea 
into  the  different  kinds  known  as  Twan- 
key.  Hyson-skin,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson, 
Gunpowder,  &o.  During  this  process  it 
is  refired,  the  coarse  kinds  once,  and  the 
.  finer  sorts  three  or  four  times.  By  this 
time  the  colour  has  come  out  more  ftil^, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  finer  kinds  are  of « 
4ull  bhiish  green. 

*^  Second,  for  Bimtik  TVa.— When  iiie 
leaves  are  brenght  in  fimn  the  planta- 
tions, they  are  ipiead  oat  npen  Isoge 
iMimboo  mats  mt  traya,  amd  mr^  allowed  to 
Jie  in  thtM  itate  f^r  «  <mmdtrahU  tkm§. 
If  they  are  brought  in  At  night  they  lie 
nntil  next  morning. 

"  The  leaves  are  next  gathered  up  by 
the  workmen  with  both  hands,  thrown 
Into  the  air,  and  allowed  to  separate  and 
ftill  down  again.  They  are  tossed  abont 
in  this  manner,  and  slightly  beat  or  patted 
with  the  hands  for  %  considerable  spaee 
<ef  time.  At  length,  when  they  beeene 
soft  and  fiaceid,  they  are  thrown  in  heaps, 
4Uid  aUomd  to  In  in  ikitUaUfor  «6o««  an 
Mour,  or  perkam  a  UtUe  longer.  When 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  they 
Appear  to  have  undergone  a  slight  diange 
in  colour,  are  soft  and  moist,  and  eaut  a 
fragrant  smelL 

'^  The  rolling  process  now  commences. 
JSeveral  men  take  their  stations  at  the 
rolling-table,  and  divide  the  leaves  amongit 
them.  £ach  takes  as  many  as  he  can  press 
with  his  hands,  and  makes  them  up  in  Uie 
farm  of  a  ball.  This  is  xoUed  npso  the 
.xattan-worked  table,  and  .greatly  «oin- 
pressed,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  a 
portion  of  the  sap  and  moistnre,  and  at 
ihe  same  time  to  twist  the  kaves.  These 


balk  of  leaves  axe  ftiefneAtly  shaken  ont^ 
and  passed  from  hand  to  band  nntil  they 
reaoh  the  head  workman,  who  exaainea 
them  oarefttUy  to  see  if  they  have  taken 
the  requisite  twist.  When  he  is  aatla- 
fied  of  this,  the  leaves  are  removed  from 
the  rolling-table  and  shaken  out  upon  flat 
trays  until  the  remaining  portions  have 
undergone  the  same  process.  In  no  case 
are  they  allowed  to  lie  long  in  this  state ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  ti^en  at  once  to 
the  roastittg-paa. 

**  The  next  part  of  the  prooess  is  es- 
aotly  the  same  as  in  the  manipulation  of 
green  tea.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
an  iron  pan,  where  they  are  roasted  fer 
abont  five  minutes,  and  than  rolled  upon 
the  rattan-table. 

*' After  being  rolled,  the  leaves  are 
shaken  ont  thinly  on  sieves,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  ont  of  doors.  A  framework  tois 
this  purpose,  made  of  bamboo,  is  gene- 
Tally  seen  in  front  of  all  the  eottagea 
among  the  tea-hills.  The  leaves  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  oendition  fw 
abont  three  hours.  During  this  time  the 
workmen  are  emj^oyed  in  going  over  the 
sieves  in  rotation,  turning  the  leaves  and 
separating  them  from  each  other :  a  fine 
dry  day,  when  the  sua  is  not  too  Inrighty 
seems  to  be  preferred  for  this  part  of  the 
operation. 

*'  The  leaves  having  now  lost  a  large 
portion  of  their  moisture,  and  having  M- 
oome  considerably  rednoed  in  siae,  are 
removed  into  the  factory.  They  are  pat 
a  seeond  time  into  the  reasting-pan  fn 
three  or  four  minntei^  and  taken  eat  awl 
soiled  as  be&Nce, 

^  The  ehaveoal  foes  aie  now  got  ready: 
a  tubular  baaket^  aaixow  at  the  middle 
and  wide  at  both  ends,  is  placed  over  the 
fire;  a  sieve  is  dropped  into  this  tube^  and 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  shaken  on 
it  to  abont  an  inch  in  thickness.  After 
five  or  six  minntes,  during  which  time 
they  are  carefully  watched,  ttiey  are  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  voUed  a  third 
•tiaie.  As  the  balls  of  kavea  eemee  fken 
the  haais  of  the  rrilef,  tkey  are  plaood 
in  a  heap  bbUI  tke  whole  hare  been  rolled. 
They  are  a^siii  shaken  on  the  sieves,  as 
before,  and  eat  ov«r  Uie  fire  for  a  little 
while  longer.  Sometimes  the  last  opera* 
tion,  namely,  heating  and  rolling,  is  re- 
peated a  fourth  time;  the  leaves  have 
now  assumed  a  dark  colour. 

'^  When  the  whole  has  been  gone  over 
in  this  manner,  it  is  placed  tiiicUy  in  the 
baskets,  wfai^  are  again  set  over  the  ehav- 
eoal fin.  mie  werk«M&  now  laakea  a 
hole  with  hia  faaad  throngh  the  oentre  of 
the  leaves,  to  allow  vent  to  any  amoke  or 
vapour  which  may  rise  fimn  the  ehareoalf 
ias  well  as  to  let  iip  the  iieat^  vkichkaft 
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^wen  greatly  vedaoed  hj  «overiiig  up  tlie 
ftres.  The  tea  now  remaiiis  over  tlie  slow 
ehsreoal  fireooTered  with  a  flat  basket  sb- 
111  it  ifl  perfeeily  dry,-~carefiill7  watched, 
however,  by  the  maaafacturer,  who  every 
now  and  then  Biirs  it  np  with  his  hands, 
ao  that  the  whole  may  be  eqaally  heated. 
The  black  oolonr  is  now  fairly  brought  out, 
bat  afterwards  improves  in  appearance; 
the  after  processes, such  as  sifting,  picking, 
and  refining,  are  carried  on  at  the  conve. 
aience  of  the  workmen." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

We  see,  from  the  above  description, 
first,  that  in  the  process  of  drying,  the 
leaves  are  roasted  and  scorched  in 
aoch  a  way  as  necessarily  to  bring 
abont  many  chemical  changes  within 
the  anbstance  of  the  leaves  themselves. 
The  result  of  these  changes  is  to  pro- 
duce the  varied  fiavonrs,  odonrs,  and 
tastes  by  which  the  different  varieties 
of  tea  are  more  or  less  distinguished. 
In  the  second  place,  if  we  compare 
the  modes  of  handling,  by  which  the 
leaves  are  converted  respectively  Into 
^reen  and  black  teas,  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  colour  of  the  two  main 
varieties    becomes    very    manifest. 


2.  They  are  dried 
4>ff  quickly  after  the 
^•Uing  prooesB. 


Fw  Qrtm  Tea,  For  Black  Tea, 

1.  The  leaves  aie       1.  They  are  alio  w- 

Toaated  almost  im-    ed  to  lie  spread  out 

mediately  afkerthey    in  the  anr  for  some 

gathered.  time  after  they  ave 

gwBereci. 

2.  They  are  then 
further  tossed  shout 
tiil  'they  become 
soft  .and  flaeeid. 

.8.  Theyjtfe  now 
roasted  ibr  -a  few 
minutes  and  rolled, 
after  which  theyjire 
exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  hours  in  a 
soft  and  moist  state. 
4.  Lastly,  theyare 
dried  ilowly  over 
OBaffooai  uiei. 

It  Is  by  lengthened  exposure  to  the 
^r,  theref4H-e,  in  the  process  of  drying, 
that  the  dark  colour  and  distinguishing 
ftavoor  are  given  to  the  black  teas  of 
comoMroe.  Every  peripatetic  botanist, 
ttidead,  who,  with  vascuhim  on  shoul- 
der aad  spud  in  hand,  roams  through 
boeky  dell,  by  chattering  brook,  and 
oversunlit  momtain,  gathering  earth's 
floral  treaaurea  to  enridi  his  home  col- 


lections— every  such  practical  phint- 
dryer  knows  how  the  fair,  pleasing 
green  clings  fixedly  to  the  leaf,  which 
he  can  transfer  quickly  from  the  soil  to 
hispaper;  while  dingy  brown  and  dirty 
black  too  often  discolour  the  plants 
which  be  has  been  forced  to  leave  long 
in  his  vascnlum,  or  has  been  unable 
often  enough  to  change  while  the  na- 
tural moisture  was  leaving  them.  The 
same  operation  of  the  external  air  which 
thus  disappoints  the  botanical  collec- 
tor, gives  the  leaf-roaster  in  China  the 
means  of  altering  at  will  the  colour  of 
his  tea  through  various  shades,  from 
green  to  brown  and  black.  The  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  acts  rapidly 
upon  the  juices  of  the  leaf,  and  so 
changes  chemically  the  peculiar  sub- 
stances they  contain,  as  to  impart  to 
the  enture  leaf  the  dark  hue  it  finally 
acquires.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
changes,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been 
chemically  investigated.  This  action 
of  the  air  does  not  appear  sensibly  to 
affect  the  weight  of  the  tea  obtained, 
as  three  pounds  of  the  fresh  leaves 
produce  on  an  average  about  one 
pound  of  marketable  tea  of  either  kind. 
The  produce  of  different  districts 
varies  in  quality  and  flavour  with  the 
climate,  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of 
plant  cultivated,  as  well  as  with  the 
period  at  which  the  leaves  are  gather- 
ed, and  with  the  mode  of  drying  them. 
The  finest  tea  of  China  grows,  as  we 
have  said,  between  the  27th  and  Slst 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  a  low 
range  of  hills  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  great  chain  of  Fe-ling.  The 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Bohea,  Con- 
gou, .  Campoi,  Souohong,  Caper,  and 
Pekoe.  Of  these  the  Bohea  grows  in 
the  provinoe  of  Fukian  (Fokien).  Pe- 
koe or  Pak-ho  means  "white  down" 
in  Chinese,  and  consists  of  the  first 
downy  sprouts  or  leaf-buds  of  three- 
year-old  plants.  A  very  costly  tea  of 
this  kind,  known  as  the  '*  Tea  of  the 
well  of  the  Dragon,"  is  used  only  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  China, 
and  is  never  brought  to  Europe.  The 
green  teas  are  known  as  Twankay, 
Hyson-skin,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and 
GiBnpowder.  The  Hyson  is  grown  in 
the  province  of  Song-io.*    The  tme 


*  In  this  geography  we  follow  Mrs  SomerviUe  (Phye,  Oeog.),  though  it  does  not 
■agree  with  Mr  Fortune's  map,  and  this  again  difes  much  £rom  what  we  anppOM 
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Imperial,  known  also  because  of  its 
excellence  as  the  Jlos  theoe,  seldom 
comes  to  Europe  —  that  which  is 
usually  sold  under  this  name  being 
really  Chnsan  tea  flavoured  with  blos- 
soms of  Oiea  fragrans.  The  practice 
of  scenting  teas  is  very  common,  and 
various  odoriferous  plants  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  in  different 
parts  of  China.  It  is  remarked,  how- 
ever, bv  the  dealers  in  tea  that  the 
plantations  which  naturally  yield  a 
produce  of  a  particularly  esteemed 
flavour  are  as  limited  in  extent  as  the 
vineyards  in  Europe  which  are  cele- 
brated for  particular  kinds  of  wine. 
The  price  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
variation  in  natural  quality,  being 
for  some  samples  double  or  treble  of 
what  is  asked  for  others.  But  the 
average  price  at  Canton  is  about  8^d. 
a  pound,  so  that  the  grower  must  sell 
it  at  at  6d.  or  6d. — (Metem). 

Tea  leaves,  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed, have  beeq  in  use  as  a  beve- 
rage in  China  from  very  remote 
periods.  Tradition  speaks  of  it  as 
early  as  the  third  centuiy.  The  le- 
gend relates  "that  a  pious  hermit 
who  in  his  watchings  and  prayers  had 
often  been  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  that 
his  eyelids  closed,  in  holy  wrath 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  cut 
them  off  and  threw  them  on  the 
ground.  But  a  god  caused  a  tea 
shrub  to  spring  out  of  them,  the 
leaves  of  which  exhibit  the  form  of 
an  eyelid  bordered  with  lashes,  and 
possess  the  gift  of  hindering  sleep." 
A  similar  story  is  related  regarding 
the  introduction  of  coffee  into  Arabia. 
Both  legends  were  probably  invented 
long  after  the  qualities  of  tea  and 
cofiee  were  known. 

It  was  i^er  the  year  600  that  the 
use  of  tea  became  genersd  in  China, 
and  earl^  in  the  ninth  century  (810) 
it  was  introduced  into  Japan.  To 
Europe  it  was  not  brought  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Hot  infusions  of  leaves,  as  we 
have  remarked,  had  been  already  long 
familiar  as  beverages  in  European 
countries.    The  dried  sage  leaves,  we 


have  spoken  of,  are  said  about  this 
period  to  have  been  carried  as  an 
article  of  trade  to  China  by  the  Dutch, 
and  to  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
Chinese  leaf  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  them.  A  Rus- 
sian embassy  to  China  also  brought 
back  to  Moscow  some  carefully-packed 
green  tea,  which  was  there  received 
with  great  acceptance.  And  in  the 
same  century  (1664)  the  English  East 
India  Company  considered  it  as  a  rare 
gift  to  present  the  Queen  of  England 
with  two  pounds  of  tea  I  * 

The  growth  and  consumption  of  tea 
is  now  something  enormous.  Mr 
Ingham  Travers  estimates  the  total 
produce  of  the  dried  leaf  in  China 
alone  at  a  million  of  tons,  or  2240 
millions  of  pounds.t  To  this  is  to  be 
added  the  tea  of  Japan,  Corea,  As- 
sam, and  Java.  This  latter  island 
already  in  a  great  degree  supplies  the 
markets  of  Holland;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tea  plant  into  the  hill 
country  of  India,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr  Fortune,  promises  to  add 
largeljr  to  its  future  growth.  The 
quantity  of  marketable  tea  yielded  by 
an  acre  of  land  is  not  stated  in  any 
books  to  which  we  have  access ;  but, 
if  we  take  it  at  600  pounds,  which  is 
probably  >  full  estimate,  the  extent 
of  land  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
rural  industry  in  China  alone  must 
be  nearly  8|  millions  of  acres. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1852  amounted 
to  55,000,000  lb.  (24,000  tons),  about 
one-fortieth  part  of  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  China.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  9  oz.  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  consumption  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Among  European  nations, 
tea  is  pre-eminently  a  British,  Dutch,, 
and  Russian  drink.  Among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  coffee  and  cocoa 
are  more  usual  beverages  than  tea. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  In  1835  about  thirty- 
six  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  consumed  in  the  kingdom  of 


the  more  correct  map  of  Johnston's  NaSional  Adas*  We  do  not  find  a  province  of 
Song-lo  in  either  map,  bat  the  best  green-tea  distriot  Mr  Fortune  plaoes  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kiang-nan. 

*  The  Plant,  by  Schleiden.    Second  edit,  p.  142. 

t  A  Pen  Words  on  the  Tea  Duiies,     London,  185d. 
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Prnssla.  The  popnlation  of  Pnusia 
wftfl  tben  upwards  of  thirteen  mil- 
tfons.    It  would  be  cnrions  to  com- 

gare  the  relative  conanrnption  per 
ead  of  the  popnlation,  of  the  three 
'  main  beverages,  tea,  coffee,  and 
coeoa,  among  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  in  1854.  We  scarcely  know 
at  present  fh>m  what  sources  all  the 
necessary  infimnation  could  be  de- 
rived. 

The  sensible  effects  of  tea,  as  it  is 
used  in  China,  are  thus  spoken  of  by 
Chinese  writers,  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Fortune — 

**  *  Tea  is  of  a  cooling  nature,  and,  if 
drunk  too  freely,  will  prodace  exhaastion 
and  laasitnde ;  country  people,  before 
drinking  it,  add  ginger  and  salt  to  oounte- 
not  this  cooling  property.  It  ia  an  exceed- 
ingly oMfnl  plant ;  cnUivate  it,  and  the 
benefit  will  be  widely  spread  ;  drink  it, 
and  the  animal  spirits  will  be  lively  and 
dear.  The  efaief  mlers,  dnkes,  and  no- 
bility, esteem  it ;  the  lower  people,  the 
poor  and  beggarly*  will  not  be  destitute 
of  it ;  all  use  it  daily,  and  like  It'  An- 
other writer  upon  tea  says,  that  '  drink- 
ing it  tends  to  dear  away  all  impurities, 
dnVes  olf  drowsiness,  remoTes  or  prevents 
headache,  and  it  is  uoiveiBally  in  high 
esteem.' "— YoL  ii  p.  231. 

The  mode  of  using  it  in  China  is 
to  put  the  tea  into  a  cup,  pour  hot 
water  upon  it,  and  then  drink  the  in- 
fusion off  the  leaves,  and  without  ad- 
mixture. Only  once,  when  he  was 
among  ^e  Bohea  mountains,  did  Mr 
Fortune  meet  with  sugar  and  a  tea- 
spoon. 

"The  landlord  paid  me  the  most  marked 
attention.  When  I  entered  the  hall  tea 
was  set  before  me  as  usual,  but  in  this 
instance  a  curiously  shaped  teaspoon  was 
in  Ae  cup,  and  the  tea  was  sweetened 
witii  tagar.  I  had  never  seen  the 
Chinese  use  either  sugar  or  teaspoons 
befen,  and  was  rather  sorprised  ;  and  it 
is  still  a  qoestion  with  me  whether  we 
are  not  indebted  to  them  for  our  mode  of 
making  tea,  as  well  for  the  tea  itself.  It 
was  only  on  our  first  entering  that  this 
was  done;  for,  when  tea  was  brought 
afterwards,  it  was  always  made  in  the 
nsual  way,  that  is,  the  leaves  were  put 
into  a  cup,  and  boiling  water  poured  over 
them."— Yol.  ii.  p.  ISO. 

The  mode  of  making  and  drinking 
the  infonon  of  tea  probablv  does  not 
alter  its  general  effects  on  the  system. 
In  China,  cold  water  is  disliked,  and 
considered  unwholesome,  and  there- 
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fore  tea  is  taken  to  quench  the  thirst, 
which  it  probably  does  best  when 
drunk  unmixed.  The  universal  use, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  sugar  and 
cream,  or  milk,  amoDg  us,  probably 
arose  from  the  bitter  infiision  when 
first  imported,  being  Introduced  as  a 
beverage  among  grown-up  people, 
whose  tastes  were  formed,  and  who 
required  something  to  make  it  palat- 
able. The  practice  thus  begun  has 
ever  since  continued,  and,  physiologi- 
cally considered,  is  on  the  whole,  we 
believe,  an  improvement  upon  the 
Eastern  fashion. 

As  obtained  and  drunk  in  this  conn* 
try,  the  effects  of  tea  are  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  any  detailed  ex- 
planation. It  exhilarates,  without 
sensibly  intoxicating.  It  excites  the 
brain  to  increased  activity,  and  pro- 
duces wakefulness.  Hence  its  use  to 
hard  students,  to  those  who  have  vi- 
gils to  keep,  and  to  persons  who  la- 
bour much  with  the  head.  It  soothes, 
on  the  contrary,  and  stills  the  vas- 
cular system,  alid  hence  its  use  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  and  as  a  cure 
for  headache.  Green  tea,  when  taken 
strong,  acts  very  powerfully  upon 
some  constitutions,  produciuff  nervous 
tremblings,  and  other  distressmgsymp- 
toms,  acting  as  a  narcotic — and  in  infe- 
rior animals  even  producing  paralysis^ 
New  tea  is  said  in  China  to  exhibit 
this  narcotic  quality  in  a  high  degree, 
and  hence  the  Chinese  rarely  use  tea 
before  it  is  a  year  old.  Its  exdthsg 
effect  upon  the  nerves,  as  we  obtain 
it  in  Europe,  makes  it  useful  in  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  opium  and  of 
fermented  liquors,  and  in  abating  the 
stupor  sometimes  induced  by  fever. 
It  is  the  unconscious  perception  of  this 
useful  ioflnence,  which  makes  the  cup 
of  strong  coffee  grateful  when  leavkig 
the  dinner-table,  or  of  ardent  green 
tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

Manufactured  tea  contains  at  least 
three  active  chemical  substances,  by 
the  conjoined  influence  of  which  these 
effects  are  produced.    These  are^- 

First,  The  volatile  o<2.-— When  com- 
mercial tea  is  distiUed  with  water, 
there  passes  over  a  small  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oil,  which  possesses  the 
aroma  and  flavour  of  tea  in  a  high 
degree.  A  hundred  pounds  of  tea 
yield  about  one  pound  of  this  oil,  and 
to  this  minute  quantity  of  its  volatile 
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ingredient,  the  value  of  tea  is  geoend  green  teas,  it  is  said,  yi^  as  maoh  as 

estimation  is  in  a  great  measiire  doe.  six  powids  fmai  eyery  famidred  of  tbe 

Its  apeoial  aetion  npon  the  B3rslem!  hae  dried  leaves, 

not  yet,  we  believe,  been  scrientifically  This  theiae  baa  ne  smell,  and  only 

investigated.    Bat  that  it  does  oser-  a  sl^ffatly  bitter  taste.    It  has  little 

cise  a  powerful,  sod  most  jwobably  »  to  do,  therefore,  ^her  with  the  taste 

naraotic  infloencev  i»  rendered  pro^  or  the  flsvoar  of  the  tea  from  wfaieh> 

bable  by  many  known  facta.    Ameng^  it  is  extracted.    It  is-  a:  remarkable 

these  we  mention  the  headbshes  sad  substance,  hewever,  in  aS  least  three 

giddinesses  to  which  tea-tastecs  are  respects.    Slfst,  in  oontaining  a  very 

subject ;  tbe  attacks  of  paralysis  to  large  per-centage  of  an  elementary^ 

which,  after  a  few  years,  these  who  body  called  nitrogen,  which  in  ^ 

are  employed  in  packing  and  onpack*  state  of  gas  forma  fbor-fifths  of  ^e- 

ing  chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  liable;  air  we  breatiie.    About  twenty-nine 

and  the  drcnmstance  abeady  aUnded  per  cent  of  the  theine  consists  of  thia 

to,  that  in  China  tea  is  rarely  used  till  nitrogen.    Now,  it  is  an  interestin£^ 

it  ie  a  year  old,  because  of  the  peca*  drcnmstance,  that  nearly  all  vegetable 

liar  intoxicatinir  property  which  new  substances  which  contain  nitrogen  in 

tea  exhibits.    The  eifeot  of  keeping  laige  proportaaD,  ttceroise  a  powerfbl 

npon  tea,  must  be  chiefly  to  allow  a  in&ence  unm  the  human  system 

portion  of  the  volatUe  ingredients  of  when  intsoanosd  into  the  stomach. 

Uie  leaf  to  escape.    These  odoriferoos  Frnssio  acid,  morphia,  quinine,  the 

vc^atile  ingre<UenlB  do  net  exist  in*  poisons  of  hemlock,  snd  tobacco,  and 

the  natural  leaf,  but,  as  we  have  many  others  are  distinguished  by  the 

already  explained,  are  prodaced  dur*  quantity  ef  nitrogen   they  contain, 

ing  the  process  of  drying  and  roasU-  Theine  belongs,  therefore,  to   what 

ing;.    We  request  the  special  atten»-  may  be  called  a  powerful  class  of 

^n  of  our  readera  to  this  fiMst,  net  bodies,  and  may  be  expected  also  to 

only  because  of  its  interesting  chemi-  have  soma  striking  efl^t  upon  the 

cal  nature,  but  because  it  is  the  first*  animal  eeonomy. 

of  a  series  of  chemical  facts  which  are  Theine  is  remarkaUe   as   beiog^ 

true  in  regard  to  all  the  vegetable  present  not  only  m  Chinese  tea,  but 

substances    which    are   legitimately  also  in  Mat6  or  Paraguay  tea,  in 

employed  in  the  mannfactnre  of  the  the  ooifee  bean,  the  coffse  leaf,  and 

beverages  we  infuse.  in»  guaraaa,,a  substance  prepared  and 

The  teas^  the  etffeee^  cmAiheeocoaay  vm^  in  Biaail  in  the  same  way  as- 

are  all  nearfy  void  cf  emeil  aand  taete  coffee  or  coooak.    This  is  the  second 

m  their  natural  state.   All  derive  their  general  fact  we  commend  to  the  special 

eeteemed  and  peculiar  Jlanomr    and  attention  of  our  readers. 

aroma  from  chemical  enbstaneee  pro-  All  the  genuine  and-  generally  re* 

duced  within  them  during  the  proeenee.  oeieed  heveragee  w&ibA  100  wi/um,  oof^ 

i^  drying  and  roaating.  tain  a  peeaMar  sHghtly  bitter  prineqUe 


Second,  The  Theine, — ^When  dry,  wkidk  is  very  rieh  in  nitrogen, 
finely  powdered  tea-leaves  are  put  It  is  »very  onriens  droumstanee, 
upon  a  watch-gUss,  covered  ever  and  one  very  rich  in  materials  fbr  re- 
with  a.  conical  cap  of  paper,  and  then  flection,  that  in  ooontrieB  se  remote 
placed  upon  a  hot  plate,  a  white-  from  each  other,  plants  so  very  unlike 
vapour  gredualiy  rises  from  the  leavea,  — as  all  those  we  have  jnstnamed  are 
and  condenses  on  the  inner  side  of  to  each  other — should  have  been,  by 
the  paper  in  the  form  of  minute  colour-  a  kind  of  instinct,  as  it  were,  selected 
less  ciystals.  If,  instead  of  the  leaves,  for  the  same  purpose  of  yielding  infu* 
a  dried  watery  extract  be  treated  bi  aions  capable  of  being  employed  ae 
this  way,  the  crystals  will  be  obtauied  gMitly  exciting,  exhilarating,  and  re- 
in greater  abundance.  These  crystiUe  freshing  beverages ; — that  this  should 
consist  of  the  snbstaaee  known  te  have  Iraen  done  hj  nations  possessed 
chemists  by  the  name  of  theine  or  of  ne  ehemioal  knowledge,  and  of  no 
caffeine.  They  exist  in  di£forent  pnw  means  of  oommnnicatien  with  each 
portions  in  different  kinds  of  tea.  other; — and  yet  that  all  these  plants, 
Those  in  common  use  yield  from  ose  when  examined,  should  be  found  te 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds ;  bntsome  agosei  in  contaiaiag  the  remarkable 
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OMBpouad  htdj  wWtk  we  n«w  oall  mtnral  daily  waate  ci  the  bodily  sub- 

tbeiDeorcaffeiBe;   ThftseltetioAiBnat  sUnce.    The  siseand  weight  of  the 

have  been  made  in  ooaeeqaeoee  of  th»  body,  tberefore,  begia  to   diaiiitsh 

iBdependeatdlBOOTeryineaoli  country,  more  or  leas  perceptibly.    The  Kmbe 

aad  1^  each  peoplCt  tliat  tiieaa  aeye--  sfarinlc  in  eiae,  and  the  sliio  bangs 

Tti  plaDta  were  capiMe  of  gratifying  a  loose  on  the  softer  and  fatter  parts  of 

astaral  amatitntioBjd  craTing,  or  of  thepersoa.    At  this  period  tea  comes 

supplying  a  wast  eqnaliy  felt  by  all.  in  as  a  medicine  to  arrest  the  waste. 

The  observed  eActs  of  tUs  sab-  to  beep  the  body  from  falling  away 
atawce»  when  inlradaced  into  tlie  so  fui,  and  thus  to  enable  the  less 
qratem,  justify  tbis  oeneknion,  and  energetic  powers  of  digestion  still  to 
tern  the  third  point  whieb  la  worthy  supply  as  much  as  is  n^ed  to  repair 
off  remark  leganKng  it.  It  is  an  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  solid  tissues, 
eatabtiabed  CbubI  in  pbyaialogy,  thai  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  tea 
the  animal  body,  whUe  liTing,  under*  should  be  a  faTonrite  on  the  one  hand 
sua  omukaot  deca^  aaid  renoration.  with  the  poor,  whose  supplies  of  sab- 
Tba  laboun  of  life  waate  it ;  the  fbod  stantial  food  are  scanty,  ^d  on  the 
iatrodaeed  into  the  stomach  renewa  other  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  espe- 
and  restores  it.  That  which  is  wasted  dally  of  the  feebler  sex,  wfaoee  powers 
or  rubbed  off  by  this  natural  wear  of  digestion,  and  whose  bodily  sub- 
and  tear  of  the  systemi,  passes  off  stance  have  together  begun  to  faU. 
thiDugh  the  luaga  and  the  kidneys.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  aged  fe- 
and  is  ngeeted  kom  te  body  of  the  male  who  has  barely  enough  of  weekly 
animal ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  solid  income  to  boy  what  are  called  the 
BMtleni  contained  at  different  perioda  common  neeessaries  of  life,  should  yet 
la  tlie  flaida  wfaidi  the  body  excretes,  spend  a  portion  of  her  small  gains  in 
ia  anpposedto  measure thecompavathre  pnrclmsing  her  cherished  ounce  of  tea. 
wnate  of  the  tiasuea  at  these  difllvent  She  can  lire  quite  aa  well  on  less  com- 
timea.  Nowttiie  introduction  farto  the  men  food  when  she  takes  her  tea 
■tomach  of  eren  a  nunnte  proportion  along  with  it,  and  she  ieels  lighter 
of  tfieine— thmi  or  faar  grains  a-day —  at  the  same  time,  happier,  more  cheer- 
baa  the  remadcable  eSwst  of  sensibly  ftil,  and  fitter  for  her  work,  because 
diauniahing  the  absdute  quantity  of  of  the  indulgence, 
thnae  aalid  matters,  which  is  r^eeted  The  quantity  of  three  or  four  grauie 
haaday  by  a  healAy  man,  living  on  of  thetne  mentioned  above,  is  con- 
the  same  land  of  ftied,  and  engaged  tained  in  little  more  than  half  an  ounce 
in  the  saaM  occupation,  under  the  of  good  tea,  and  may  be  taken  in  a 
same  drcnmatanoea.  Thia  hdt  argues  day  by  most  fhll-grown  persons  with- 
tliat  the  naturai  wear  and  tear  of  the  out  unpleasant  effects.  But  if  twice 
body  ia  lesaaned  by  the  introduction  thia  quantity,  or  eight  grains  a-day, 
of  themnintotheatomach — ^thatia,by  be  taken,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
tiia  nae  of  tea*  And^  if  tlie  waate  be  frequent,  the  heart  beats  stronger, 
leaseaed,  the  naceaai^  for  food  to  rs*  trembling  comes  on,  and  other  un- 
pair  it  will  be  leaaened  fat  an  equal  pleaaant  bodily  symptoms.  At  the 
degree.  In  other  words,  by  the  con*  same  time  the  imagination  is  excited, 
amaption  of  a  oartaio  quantity  of  after  a  while  the  thoughts  wander, 
tea,  the  health  and  strei^gth  of  the  yisions  begin  to  be  seen,  and  a  pecu- 
body  will  be  maintained  to  an  equid  liar  state  of  intoxication  comes  on — 
extent  upon  a  smaller  anpply  of  ordi-  all  which  effects  are  followed  by  and 
naiy  food.  Tea,  dierefinre,  savea  pass  off  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  infln- 
food — stands  to  a  certain  extent  in  ence  exercised  by  strong  tea  upon  the 
the  place  of  food — while,  at  the  saaw  system,  and  especially  by  old  teas, 
tiaae,  itaoothea  the  body  and  enlivena  and  those  which  are  peculiarly  rich 
tiia  mind.  in  theine,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great 

In  the^dd  andinflrm  it  semi  else  part  to  the  overdose  of  this  substance 

another  purpose.    In  the  life  of  most  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 

peraenawholcve  to  advanced  years,  stomach. 

a  period  anrtTes  when  the  stomach  na       This  third  general  fiict,  therefore,  the 

longer  digeste  enough  of  the  ordhmry  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  as  being  true 

elemento  of  food,  t<»inafca  vip  for  the  of  all  onr  usnal  inftised  beverages — 
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and  as  explaining  in  part  both  their 
observed  eflfects  and  the  high  popular 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held — 
that  the  peculiar  nttrogen-coniaining 
priiiciple  which  they  hold  in  soluHon^ 
iessens  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of 
the  body^  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
eaves  food. 

We  hnmblj  petition  the  inqniring 
yonng  physiologist  who  has  followed 
us  thus  far  to  stay  his  curiosity  at  this 
point— not  to  ask  us  how  this  singular 
waste-staying  effect  is  produced  upon 
the  living  animal  system.  Were  he  to 
push  us  to  explain  how  a  grain  of 
Iheine  can  produce  such  a  wonderful 
smoothness  among  the  parts  that  the 
loss  by  friction  should  become  thus 
greatly  diminished  —  we  should  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  our  inabi- 
lity as  yet  to  fathom  the  mystery  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Third,  7V^  tannin  or  tannic  acid. — 
If  tea  be  infused  in  hot  water  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  infusion  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  common 
green  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron),  the 
mixture  will  become  black;  or  if  it  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  glue  or  isin- 
glass (gelatine)  it  will  render  it  tur^ 
bid  or  muddy,  and  cause  a  greyish 
sediment  to  fall.  These  appearances 
show  that  the  tea  contains  a  substance 
known  to  chemists  by  the  name  of 
tannin  or  tannic  acid — and  which  has 
been  so  called  because  it  is  the  ingre- 
dient which  in  oak  bark  is  so  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  tanning  of 
leather.  To  this  tannic  acid  tea  owes 
its  astringent  taste,  a  portion  at  least 
of  its  constipating  effect  upon  the 
bowels,  and  its  property  of  giving  an 
inky  infusion  with  water  which  con- 
tains iron.  It  forms  from  13  to  18 
per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
dried  tea-leaf,  and  is  the  more  com- 
pletely extracted  the  longer  the  tea  is 
infused.  The  tannic  acids,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  known  to  chemists, 
are  all  naturally  colourless,  yet  all 
have  a  tendency  to  become  dark 
coloured  more  or  less  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  same  leaves  when  dried 
quickly  will  give  a  green^  and  when 
dried  more  slowly  will  yield  a  Naek 
tea,  as  has  been  described  by  Mr  For- 
tune. 


What  is  the  fhU  and  precise  action 
of  this  tannic  acid  upon  the  system, 
as  we  drink  it  in  our  tea,  or  whether 
it  contributes  in  any  degree  to  the 
exhilarating,  satisfying,  and  narcotic 
action  of  this  beverage,  is  as  yet  ooJj 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  That  it  does 
aid  even  in  the  exhilarating  effect,  is 
rendered  very  probable  by  the  fact 
— which  we  have  brought  promi- 
nently forward  in  one  of  our  recent 
articles  on  the  Narcotics  we  indulge  m* 
—that  a  spedes  of  tannin  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  Indian  betel- 
nut  and  in  the  Gambir  extract  which 
are  so  much  chewed  and  prized  in  the 
East,  and  which  are  said  to  produce 
a  species  of  mild  and  agreeable  in- 
toxication. 

The  three  substances  above  de- 
scribed may  be  considered  as  the 
really  active  ingredients  of  the  tea 
kaf,  as  it  is  usually  employed.  But 
it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  leaf 
contains  also  a  laree  proportion  of 
that  nutritive  ingredient  of  plants,  to 
the  many  varieties  of  which  the  gene- 
ral name  of  gluten  is  given.  This 
substance  forms  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves;  so 
that,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  us,  or  if  it 
were  the  fashion  to  eat  them  in  mass, 
as  we  do  cocoa  beans,  we  should  find 
them  weight  for  weight,  more  strength- 
sustaining  than  wheat,  and  nearly  as 
nutritious  as  beans  and  peas. 

But  of  this  large  proportion  of 
gluten,  the  water  in  wliich  we  usually 
infuse  our  tea  extracts  very  little,  and 
hence  we  throw  away  in  the  waste 
leaves  a  large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mon nutrition  they  contain.  It  has 
been  recommended,  therefore,  as  an 
improved  method  of  infusing  tea,  that 
a  pinch  of  soda  should  he  put  into  the 
boiling  water  along  with  it.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be,  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  gluten  of  the  leaf  would 
be  dissolved,  and  the  beverage  in  con- 
sequence made  more  nutritious.  The 
methods  of  preparing  the  brick  tea, 
adopted  among  the  Mongols  and  other 
Tartar  tribes,  are  believed  to  extract 
the  greater  part  of  the  nutriment  they 
contain.  One  of  these  methods  is  to 
rub  the  tea  to  fine  powder,  to  boil  it 
with  the  alkaline  steppe  water,  to 
which  salt  and  ht  have  been  added. 


*  See  BlaekwootPi  Magasine,  Deoember  1852,  p.  680. 
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nnd  to  pour  off  the  deeoction  from  the 
sediment.  Of  this  beverage  thejr 
drink  from  twenty  to  forty  cups  a-day, 
mixing  it  first  with  milk,  batter,  and 
a  little  roasted  meal.  Bat  even  with- 
oat  meal,  and  mixed  only  with  a  little 
milk,  they  can  sabsist  npon  it  for 
veeks  in  snccession.  Other  modes  Of 
preparing  the  tea  leaves  are  described 
as  practised  among  these  tribes,  in 
which  they  are  chamed  with  milk  in 
difTerent  ways,  and  are  altogether 
eaten  up  as  part  of  their  common  food. 

The  effect  of  tea  consumed  in  these 
ways  mast  be  twofold.  It  directly 
nourishes  by  the  glaten  and  other  im- 
mediately nntritive  matters  natural  to 
the  leaf,  and  by  the  milk  and  meal  with 
which  it  IS  mixed.  And  secondly,  it 
makes  this  food  go  farther,  through  the 
waste- retarding  effects  of  the  theine 
which  the  boiling  thoroughly  extracts. 
It  is  possible,  that  during  the  boiling 
a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  may  be 
dissipated,  along  with  the  steam  which 
most  rise,  and  that  the  influence  of 
this  ingredient  upon  the  system  may 
be  so  far  lost. 

It  is  Captain  Basil  Hall,  if  we  re- 
collect right,  who  mentions  among  his 
South  American  experiences,  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  perfect 
way  of  using  tea.  After  the  leaves 
were  exhausted  by  boiling  water  and 
the  beverage  drunk,  the  moist  leaves 
were  handed  round  the  company  on  a 
silver  salver,  and  partaken  of  by  each 
guest  in  succession.  The  exhilarating 
effects  of  the  warm  liquid  were  here 
followed  by  the  nutritive  effects  of 
the  solid  leaf.  It  is  possible  that  the 
practice  he  describes  may  refer  to  the 
Matd  or  Paraguay  tea  so  extensively 
used  in  South  America ;  but  in  either 
case  the  merit  of  the  method  is  the 
same. 

We  do  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
the  tea-leaf  contains,  besides,  a  third 
of  its  weight  of  starch,  gum,  and  fat, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  will  be 
extracted  by  boiling  water^  and  will 
thus  impart  a  certain  nutritive  value 
to  the  inf Qsion.  It  is  of  interest,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportions  in  which  all 
the  ingredients  we  have  mentioned 
exist  in  the  tea  we  use  vary  very 
much.  The  variety  of  shrub  from 
which  it  is  pluckea,  the  age  of  the 
plant  and  of  the  leaf,  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  it  is  gathered,  and 
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even  the  mode  of  drying,  all  affect  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  above  sub- 
stances in  manufactured  tea.  Hence, 
not  only  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
leaf  which  is  taken  up  by  boiling 
water  varies  with  almost  every  sample, 
but  the  kind  of  ingredients  which  the 
water  extracts  varies  also  very  much. 
Thus  genuine  green  tea — which  is 
usually  prepared  from  the  young 
leaves — yields  more  of  the  lighter 
coloured,  black  tea  of  the  darker 
coloured  ingredients.  And  even  of 
teas  of  the  same  colour  and  name  in 
the  market,  different  samples  yield  to 
water  very  different  proportions  of 
soluble  matter.  Two  samples  of 
Souchong,  for  example,  examined  and 
described  by  two  distinguished  che- 
mists, yielded  the  one  about  a  third  of 
its  weight,  the  other  only  a  sixth  of  its 
weight  to  boiling  water.  The  infusion 
in  the  one  case,  therefore,  must  have 
contained  twice  as  much  solid  matter 
as  in  the  other;  and,  in  so  far  as  their 
value  depended  upon  the  proportion 
of  this  solid  matter  the  worth  of  the 
two  infusions  must  have  been  very 
different.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
judging  of  the  value  of  the  teas  we 
use  by  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter 
they  contain.  We  judge  of  them 
chiefly  by  the  colour,  flavour,  and 
aroma  of  the  infusions  they  yield,  and 
to  a  great  extent  we  are  right  in  doing 
so,  inasmuch  as  neither  starch,  gum, 
glaten,  nor  fat,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  effects  for  which  tea 
is  chiefly  remarkable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tea  which,  in  addition  to  the 
really  active  ingredients,  contains  also 
a  larger  quantity  of  soluble  matter, 
should  be  also  of  somewhat  higher 
value  because  of  its  greater  nutritive 
capabilities. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the 
tea  of  China  by  adverting  to  certain 
forms  of  adulteration  in  which  the 
taste  and  demands  of  Europeans  have 
led  the  Chinese  manufacturers  to  in- 
dulge. In  reference  to  these,  we  have 
from  Mr  Fortune  the  (in  this  case) 
sure  testimony  of  ocidar  observation.. 

**  As  many  persons  in  Europe  and  in 
America  have  a  pecnUar  taste  for  eclowrtd 
green  teas,  I  will  now  give  a  '  fbll  and 
particular  aocoont '  of  the  oolouring  pro- 
cess as  practised  in  the  HTruy-chow  ereen- 
tree  'coantry  npon  those  teas  which  are 
destined  for  the  foreign  market.    HaTbg* 
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noted  down  the  proeeea  oueftUlj  «t  the 
time,  I  will  extraet  verbatim  fron  mj 
note-book  : — 

'*  The  saperintendent  of  the  workmen 
managed  the  colouring  part  of  the  prooese 
himself.  Haying  procured  a  portion  of 
Prussian  blue,  he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain 
bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mortar,  and 
crashed  into  a  rery  fine  powder.  At  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  gypenm  was  pro- 
duced and  burned  in  the  eharcoal  ifea 
which  were  then  roasting  the  teas.  The 
object  ef  this  wa^  to  soften  it  in  order 
that  it  might  be  readily  poamded  into  a 
yery  fine  powder,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Prussian  blue  had  been.  The  gyp- 
sum, haying  been  taken  out  of  the  fire 
after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily 
crumbled  down  and  was  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  the  mortar.  These  two  snbstances, 
haying  been  thus  prepared,  were  then 
mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  font 
parts  of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Frns- 
sian  blue,  and  formed  a  light  blue  pow- 
der, which  was  then  ready  for  nse. 

**  This  colouring  matter  was  applied  to 
the  teas  during  the  last  process  of  roast- 
ing. About  fiye  minutes  before  the  tea 
was  remoyed  from  the  pans — the  time 
being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss- 
stick — the  superintendent  took  a  small 
porcelain  spoon,  and  with  it  he  scattered 
a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  oyer  the 
leaves  in  each  pan.  The  workmen  then 
tnmed  the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both 
hands,  in  order  that  the  colour  might  be 
equally  diifused. 

**  During  this  part  of  the  operatton,  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  were  quite  blue. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that,if  any  green- 
tea  drinkers  had  been  present  during  the 
operation,  their  taste  would  have  been 
corrected,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
improved.  It  seems  perfectly  ridiculous 
that  a  civilised  people  should  prefer  these 
dyed  teas  to  those  of  a  natural  green.  No 
wonder  that  the  Chinese  consider  the 
natives  of  the  weet  to  be  a  imee  of  '  bar- 
barians.' 

''One  day»  an  English  gentleman  in 
Shanghae,  being  in  conversation  with 
some  Chinese  from  the  green-tea  country, 
asked  them  what  reasons  they  had  for 
dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  without  undergoing  this 
process.  They  acknowledged  that  tea 
was  much  better  when  prepared  vrith- 
ottt  having  any  such  ingredients  mixed 
with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed 
teas  tiiemselves;  but  justly  remarked 
that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  hav- 
ing a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gyp- 
sum with  their  tea,  to  make  it  look  uni- 
form and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients 
were  eheap  enough,  the  Chinese  had  no 


objeotion  to  rapply  them,  ei^eeially  m§ 
such  teas  always  fetched  a  higher  price. 

''  I  took  some  trouble  to  aeeertain  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
used  in  the  prooess  of  dyeing  green  teas, 
not  certainly  with  the  view  of  assisting 
others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
art  of  colouring,  but  simply  to  show  green- 
tea  drinkers  in  England,  and  more  parti- 
onlariy  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
what  quantity  of  Prussian  bine  and  gyp* 
sum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
To  144  lb.  of  tea  were  applied  8  maoe 
2i  candareens  of  colouring  matter,  or 
rather  more  than  an  ounce.  In  every 
hundred  pounds  of  coloured  green  tea 
consumed  in  England  or  America,  the 
consumer  actually  drinks  more  than  half 
a  pound  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  1 
And  yet,  tell  the  drinkers  of  this  coloured 
tea  that  the  Chinese  eat  oats,  dogs,  and 
rats,  and  they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in 
amaiement,  and  pity  the  poor  Celestials  I 

**  Two  kinds  of  Prassian  blue  are  used 
by  the  tea^manufaoturers :  one  is  the  kind 
cooimonly  met  with;  the  other  I  have 
seen  only  in  the  north  of  China.  It  is  less 
heavy  than  common  Prussian  blue — of  a 
bright  pale  tint,  and  very  beautiful.  Tur- 
meric-root is  frequently  employed  in  Can- 
ton, but  I  did  not  observe  it  in  use  in 
Hwuy-ohow." — Vol.  ii  p.  69. 

The  above  admixture  is  eqaal  to 
about  a  grain  of  Prussian  blue  to  the 
ounce  of  tea,  or  one-ftve-hnndredth 
part  of  the  whole  weight.  What  the 
effect  of  this  small  quantity  dally 
repeated  would  at  length  be  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  dyed-tea 
drinker,  we  cannot  say.  It  may 
be  altogether  insensible,  and  it  may 
also  be  serious  and  important;  and, 
therefore,  being  an  adulteration,  it 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Because  the 
Prussian  blue,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  may  produce  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  the  veiy  poisonous 
prnssic  acid,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
manv  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
dyed  tea  must  also  be  poisonous;  bul 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  open  to  ques* 
tion  whether  the  small  proportion  of  it 
which  we  drink  in  onr  tea  Infusions 
can  do  any  serious  hann  even  to  the 
inveterate  tea-drinker. 

2.  Matiy  or  Parcigumf  Tea,  though 
not  used  over  so  large  an  area  as  the 
tea-leaf  of  China,  is  as  much  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Brazilians,  and  their  neigh- 
bours in  South  America,  as  the  China 
tea  is  of  the  nations  of  North  Eastern 
Asia.    It  is  prepared  ficom.  the  Uavea 
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«f  tlie  BnaflUn  holly  (Jkx  Pmragm^ 
emnM) ;  is  said  to  have  been  in  oee 
manrng  the  Indiaxi  nations  of  Sooth 
America  from  time  immemorial ;  has 
been  drunk  by  all  classes  in  Paragnaj 
since  the  beginning  of  the  aeventeenth 
oentory;  and  is  now  consumed  by 
<»  almost  the  whole  population  of  Soath 
America.'*  The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  fonr 
or  five  inches  long;  and  after  being 
dried,  is  mbbed  to  powder  before 
being  infused.  The  dried  tea  has  much 
of  tl^  aroma  of  some  varieties  of  Chi- 
nese tea,  and  the  infusion  has  a  plea- 
sant odonr,  and  an  agreeable,  bitter 
taste.  It  is  more  exciting  thiiu  Chi- 
nese tea  as  we  receive  and  use  it,  pro- 
dndng  a  kind  of  intoxication;  and 
after  excessive  indolgenoe,  leading 
even  to  tUlirium  iremau*  In  this  re- 
spect it  appears  to  resemble  new  te% 
«s  its  eflfects  aresometimesexperienced 
in  China.  And  as  the  people  of  Fara- 
gnay  say  that  the  Mjit^  loses  mvuA. 
by  keeping  and  by  carriage,  and  that 
its  true  enects  are  only  experienced 
where  it  can  be  obtained  quite  new, 
it  is  probable  that  the  more  powerful 
^Bfecta  produced  by  the  Paraguay  tea 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  custom  of  using  it  sooner  after 
it  is  dried  and  manufactured  than  is 
the  caseany  where  with  the  Chinese  te^ 
The  tree  which  yields  the  Yerha, 
or  plant  p<ir  excellence^  as  this  tea  is 
called,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  object 
of  coltare.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  extensive  natural  plantations  amid 
the  fioxests  of  Paraguay.  The  princi- 
pal yerbaLs,  or  woods  of  this  tree,  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
amaU  town  called  Yilla  Beal,  aboat 
fifteen  hundred  mUes  above  Aasump- 
iioB,  on  the  Paraguay  river.  They 
ai6  scattered  about,  however,  In 
various  other  localities  upon  the  rich 
tract  of  country  which  extends  be- 
tween Uie  rivers  Parana  and  Uragnay. 
Permission  to  gather  the  leaves  is 
granted  by  the  government  to  certain 
merd&ants,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipor 
latod  som.  These  merchants  fit  out 
iwurtiea  of  men,  diiefly  Indians^  for 
tlie  purpose  of  oc^lecting  the  yerba, 
and  at  the  proper  season  proceed  to 
the  forests.  When,  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  they  come  to  a  yerbal,or 
ffOfitk  of  mat^  treeS|.  sufOiciently  ex- 


tensive to  make  It  worth  their  while 
to  halt  and  collect  the  leaves,  they 
begin  by  constructing  a  long  line  of 
wigwams,  which  they  cover  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  banana  and  palm. 
Underthese  they  expect  to  pass  nearly 
six  months.  An  open  space  is  then 
prepared,  of  which  the  soil  is  beaten 
with  heavy  mallets  until  it  becomes 
hard  and  smooth.  Over  this  is  erected 
a  kind  of  arch  made  of  hurdles,  called 
a  Barbagua^  upon  which  the  yerba 
branches  are  placed.  Beneath  these  a 
large  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  foliage  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  roasted,  without 
b^ng  scorched  or  suffered  to  ignite. 
The  bard  floor  is  then  swept  clean,  the 
dried  branches  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
now  brittle  leaves  beaten  off  witii 
sticks,  which  partly  reduce  them  to 
powder.  They  are  then  crammed  and 
beaten  into  sacks  made  of  damp  hideSi 
which,  when  sewed  up  and  left  to  dry, 
become  in  a  few  days  as  hard  as  stone. 
In  these  sacks,  weighing  aboat  two 
hundred  pounds,  the  ma&  is  well  pre- 
served. The  labour  of  collecting  the 
yerba,  in  the  midst  of  these  tropical 
forests,  is  very  severe,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  fatal  to  Indian  life. 
Many  of  the  Creoles  and  Mestizos 
even  assert  that  the  Paraguayans  have 
exterminated  the  poor  Indians,  by 
compelling  them  to  the  laboor  of  col- 
lecting this  plant. 

From  the  smallest  shrubs  the  finest 
tea  is  obtained ;  but  from  the  same 
kind  of  leaves  different  qualities  are 
procured,  according  to  the  mode  of 
prBparatioQ,  and  the  kind  of  weather 
which  prevails.  Three  principal  kinds, 
however,  are  prepared  and  sold  in 
South  America,  under  the  names  of 
caa-cuys,  oaa-miri,  and  eaa-guaza— 
the  prefix  caa  signifying  the  leaf  itself. 
Tbej'Srf^  is  prepared  from  the  half- 
expanded  buds.  It  will  not  keep,  and 
its  consumption  is  entirely  confined  to 
Paraguay  ;  the  secandt  firom  the  leaf, 
carefully  picked  and  stripped  from  the 
nerves  before  roasting,  as  was  done  by 
the  Jesuits ;  and  the  tMrd^  from  the 
entlro  foliage,  roasted  as  above  de- 
scribed, without  any  preparation.  The 
two  latter  varieties  are  not  only  used 
largely  in  the  country  of  Paraguay, 
but  are  exported  as  far  as  Lima  and 
Quito.* 


*  Lim4mJmarml«ifJkUm9^'f9LLpkVL 
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The  BeverageB  we  Infme^ 
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We  have  no  data  from  which  we  can 
calcnlate  the  total  antonnt  of  this  tea 
which  ia  conanmed  either  in  the  whole 
of  Sonth  America,  or  in  the  country 
of  Paraguay  alone.  It  mnst,  however, 
be  yery  large,  since  the  quantity  ex- 
ported from  Paraguay  la  about  50,000 
quintals,  or  5,600,000  pounds  a-year. 
It  loses  in  virtue  and  flavour,  and  ita 
aromatic  bitterness  diminishes  by  ex- 
portation and  keeping;  and  hence, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
infhsion  is  drunk  in  perfection  only  on 
the  spot  where  the  leaves  are  gathered 
and  newly  dried. 

In  Brazil,  a  variety  of  mat^,  called 
Kongonhia,  is  in  use.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  two  other  species 
of  holly,  the  Ilex  gongonhia^  and  the 
Ilex  theezans ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
to  what  extent  it  is  manufactured  and 
consumed.  In  Chili  also,  a  tea  called 
Paraguay  tea,  but  different  from  the 
mat^,  is  prepared  fit>m  the  leaves  of 
the  Psoralea  glandulosa,  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  from  those  of  the  Cap- 
raria  bifolia. 

The  use  of  the  mat^  is  very  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  very  universal,  in 
South  America.  At  every  meal  and 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  it  is  drunk. 
It  has  acquired  the  name  of  matd 
from  that  of  the  vessel  or  cup  in  which 
It  is  infosed,  and  from  which  it  is 
drunk.  Hot  water  is  poured  upon 
the  powdered  leaf,  and  then  a  lump 
of  burned  sugar,  and  sometimes  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  Juice  added.  The  in- 
fusion is  sucked  throuffh  a  tube 
Xbomtnlh)^  often  made  of  silver,  which 
is  open  at  one  end^  and  has  a  per- 
forated bulb  or  strainer  at  the  other. 
The  cup  (mat^)  is  passed  frt)m  hand 
to  hand — the  same  cup,  and  often  the 
same  tube^  serving  a  whole  party. 
The  leaves  will  bear  to  be  infused  or 
watered  three  times,  and  the  infhsion 
is  drunk  off  quickly,  as  Jit  soon  be- 
comes black  if  allowed  to  stand. 

**  Pexflons  who  are  fond  of  mai4  con- 
suDM  aboat  an  oonce  a-day.  In  the 
mining  dlBtricts  it  is  most  nniyersallj 
taken,  experience  having  shown  that 
fermented  liquors  are  there  pr^adioial 
to  health.*  The  Creoles  in  South  America 
are  passionatelj  fond  of  the  bererage, 


and  never  travel  without  a  supply  of  the 
leaf,  which  they  infhse  before  every 
meid,  and  eometimes  mnoh  oftener,  never 
tasting  food  nnleeg  they  have  first  drank 
their  mat6."  f 

Many  virtues  are  ascribed  by  the 
native  population  to  this  their  favour- 
ite beverage.  It  certainly  possesses 
many  of  the  good  qualities  of  our 
Chinese  tea.  Like  opium,  also,  it  la 
said  to  calm  the  restlesa,  and  to  rouse 
the  torpid.  It  diffdra  fix>m  both  of 
these,  however,  in  possessing  a  mov- 
ing rather  than  an  astringent  effect 
upon  the  system.  But,  as  is  the 
case  with  opium,  the  habit  of  using 
it  becomes  a  kind  of  second  nature, 
so  that  to  give  it  up,  or  sensibly 
to  diminish  the  customary  allow- 
ance, is  almost  impossible.  And 
further,  long  indulgence,  or  an  im- 
moderate consumption  of  it,  is  apt  to 
induce  diseases  similar  to  those  which 
follow  the  excessive  nse  of  ardent 
spirits.  These  extreme  effects,  which 
follow  so  rarely  from  the  use  of  our 
imported  China  tea,  are,  we  believe, 
seen  only  in  the  native  country  of  the 
plant,  and  among  those  who  have 
long  suljected  themselves  to  those 
narcotic  influences  which  newly  manu- 
factured mat^,  in  common  with  newly- 
dried  green  tea,  exerdses  npon  the 
system  even  of  the  healthieat  and  the 
strongest. 

The  chemistry  of  the  mat^  leaf  is 
not  much  understood.  From  being 
rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  it  haa  not 
been  much  examined  by  chemists; 
yet  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  its  constituenta  to  be 
able  to  account  for  its  most  striking 
effects.  Thns—First,  like  Chinese 
tea,  it  contains  a  volatUe  oil,  which  ia 
formed  during  the  drying  of  the  leaf, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiwly  agreeable 
aroma,  which  gradually  escapes  from 
it  by  keeping,  and  upon  which  a  oon- 
siderable  portion  of  ita  narcotic  virtue 
depends.  Thia  latter  fact  is  shown  by 
the  circumstances  already  atated,  that 
the  tea  becomes  less  valuable  when 
long  kept,  or  when  carried  to  great 
distances,  and  that  the  infrision  Is  only 
drunk  in  perfection  near  the  yerbala 
where  it  la  collected  and  prepared. 


*  A  maxim  of  the  Jesuits  was,  'En  pais  caliente,  aguardiente {  ea  pall  frio,  agWk 
frio.'*— In  the  warm  eonntry,  brandy;  in  the  cold  oouatiyi  water. 
t  HooxxBli  LoiuUm  Jo%itnta  qfUkm^f  19U  I.  p.  89. 
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The  BoMTogti  we  Infu$e» 


Second^  It  has  been  shown  by 
Dr  Stenhousef  that  tbis  leaf  also 
contains  iheine,  the  vegetable  prin- 
ciple already  described  as  existing  in 
Chinese  tea,  and  as  prodncing  remark- 
able effects  when  introdnoed  into  the 
stomach.  The  proportion  in  which 
this  snbstance  nsnaJly  exists  in  the 
mat^  however,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

mrd^  Paraguay  tea  contains  also 
« large  proportion  of  a  pecnUar  tan- 
nin, or  tannic  acid.  For  this  reason 
the  freeh  leaves  are  nsed  in  Brazil  by 
the  dyers.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
substance  in  the  infasion  which  causes 
it  to  blacken  so  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  mikes  it  necessary  to 
drink  it  off  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared. 
Were  it  ponred  ont  into  cnps,  as  we 
do  with  our  China  tea,  the  liquid 
would  blacken  before  the  eyes  of  itte 
drinker,  and  become  repulsive  to  his 
flight.  Hence  the  reason  for  the 
peculiar  mode  of  sucking  it  through  a 
tube,  which  is  practised  in  South 
Amoica,  and  which  to  Europeans 
appears  at  first  not  only  singular,  but 
in  some  degree  disgusting.  And  last- 
ly, like  the  China  leaf,  It  contains 
nutritious  gluten,  of  which  only  a 
small  proportion  dissolves  when  the 
tea  is  infused.  The  benefit  of  this 
ingredient,  therefore,  is  experienced 
only  when  the  infosed  leaf  is  subse- 
quently eaten,  as  is  the  case,  it  is 
sud,  in  some  parts  of  South  America. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  remark- 
able to  find  so  great  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  South 
American  leaf.  Both  contain  the 
same  active  ingredients,  and  both, 
though  belonging  to  very  different 
tribes  of  plants,  have  been  selected, 
without  any  natural  concert,  to  serve 
the  same  physiological  purposes.  How 
came  tribes  so  remote  and  so  little 
•civilised  to  stumble  upon  such  happy 
selections?  Impelled  by  a  common 
craving,  they  have  experimented,  un- 
consciously perhaps,  and  without 
method,  till  each  race  found,  among 
the  natural  products  within  their 
reach,  a  substance  by  which  the  crav- 
ing was  allayed.  What  is  least  to  be 
Jicoounted  for  in  this  way,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  leaf  is  dried  and  scorched  in 
a  similar  way  among  the  Bohea  hills, 
and  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay ;  and 
ihat  by  this  scorching,  one  of  the  most 
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active  ingredients  is  in  both  cases  de- 
vdoped.  Are  we,  in  this  circumstance, 
to  detect  another  trace  of  ancient 
communication  between  the  inhi^it- 
ants  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic,  and  thoso 
of  the  American  continents? 

8.  Coffee-tree.  -«  Attention  haa 
lately  been  drawn  to  the  leaf  of  the 
coffee-tree  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  tea-tree  of  China.  At  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  Dr  Gardner  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  prepared  coffee 
leaves,  announced  at  the  same  time 
that  they  contained  thd^ie^  and  pro«- 
posed  that  they  should  be  emploved 
in  England  as  a  cheap  and  efficient 
substitute  for  our  ordinary  tea.  We 
believe  he  has  since  secured  his  pro- 
perty in  this  suggestion  by  a  pa- 
tent. 

Ad  verdsements,  which  have  recently 
appealed  in  the  Ceylon  and  other 
newspapers,  soliciting  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  coffee-leaves  by  the  ton, 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  Eastern 
merchants  to  the  subject ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  various  communications 
which  have  been  made  public,  that 
the  use  of  coffee-leaves  in  this  way  is 
far  from  being  new.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  old  practice  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  the  Dutch  island  of 
Sumatra  especially,  prepared  coffee- 
leaves  form  "  the  only  beverage  of 
the  whole  population;  and,  from  their 
nutritive  qualities,  have  become  an 
important  necessary  of  life."  Nor  is 
the  fact  now  made  known  in  Europe 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  writings  of  the  Dutch  naturalists 
who  have  visited  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  it  was  especially  recommended  to 

Sublic  notice  in  1845  by  Professor 
;inme,  of  Leyden,  well  known  by  his 
travels  in  Java.  It  is  one  of  the  an- 
ticipated results  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, however,  that  it  has  brought  this, 
with  many  other  interesting  economi- 
cal facts,  prominently  before  the  public 
eye,  and  will  lead  to  an  early  testing 
of  the  merits  of  the  suggestions  to 
which  they  have  severally  given  rise. 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr  Ward,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  settled  at  Padang,  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  and  which  was  written 
in  May  last,  contams  the  latest  and 
fullest  information  we  possess  upon 
the  subject : — 
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'AftteDgli  kag  aim*  of  Hm  •ofibt 

tef  M  SB  artMa  of  di^t  aaiaDg  tfat  Mr 
tirts  bere»  it.  nivvr  ooevrMd  to  mm  thai 
ii  laigfat  ke  iatziodiiMd  raeceaifiiUj  m 
flsch  at  ii»iiic,BaiU  I  letrntthai  apateDt 
had  been  iaJIcea  oat  by  Dr  Gardner.  It 
than  stniek  me  that,  as  its  adoption  in 
ISorope  wonld  nnqnestionablybe  attended 
with  important  adTantages  to  the  labour- 
Sng  clasaes,  a  knowledge  of  the  fkct  of  its 
general  nee  here  might  be  of  serrSee,  by 
giving  that  eonfldenee  in  it  wki<fc  miMt 
Boeettarily  bo  waattng  to  a  now  and 
ntfied  artiolo.  The  ihet  of  it  boiag  the 
•■ly  bovcrago  of  a  whole  population,  and 
•f  its  having,  frefli  it»  natntiTo  quaUtiea^ 
boooMO  an  important  nocenary  of  life, 
will  be  a  sufficient  guanmtee  of  its  safety 
as  an  article  of  diet,  and  of  its  freedom 
from  deleterious  effects. 

^  The  natives  have  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  water  as  a  beverage,  asserting 
that  it  does  not  quench  thirst,  or  afford 
the  strength  and  support  the  oeffso  leaf 
dooa.  With  a  little  boiled  rioe  and  in- 
fesion  of  the  ooflbo  leaf,  a  nan  vnll  si^ 
port  the  laboui  of  the  field  in  noo-pbut- 
iog  for  days  and  weeks  saeceosively,  up 
to  the  knees  in  mudy  nude?  a  burning 
0nB  or  drenching  zains,  which  he  could 
not  do  by  the  use  of  simple  wate^  or  by 
the  aid  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors. 
I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing  for 
twenty  years  the  comparative  use  of  the 
coffee  leaf  in  one  class  of  natives,  and  of 
flpirituons  liqnovs  in  another,  the  native 
mmaltaos  using  the  former,  and  Uie  na- 
tivM  of  British  India,  settled  here,  tho 
latter ;  and  I  ibid  that  while  the  ftiratr 
•xpoio  theiBselves  vrith  impunity  for  any 
period  to  every  degveo  of  heat,  oold,  and 
wot,  the  latter  can  endure  neither  wet 
nor  cold,  not  even  a  short  period,  with- 
out danger  to  their  health. 

**  Engaged  myself  in  agriculture,  and 
being  in  consequence  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  I  was  induced  several  years 
ago,  from  an  occasional  use  of  the  coffee 
loaf,  to  adopt  it  as  a  daily  beverage,  and 
»y  oonstant  practioe  has  boon  to  take  a 
couple  of  oupe  of  strong  inftisioa  with 
■lilk  in  the  ovesing;  asa  restorative  after 
tibo  business  of  the  day.  I  find  from  it 
iauaediate  relief  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, the  bodily  strength  increased,  and 
the  mind  left  for  the  evening  clear  and  in 
fhll  possession  of  all  its  faculties.  On  its 
first  use,  and  when  the  leaf  has  not  been 
sufficiently  roasted,  it  is  said  to  produce 
vigilante;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
where  this  is  tho  ease,  it  is  rather  by 
adding  stiongth  and  activity  to  tho  men- 
tal ikeulties,  than  by  inducing  nervous 
excitement.  I  do  not  reooUeet  this  efibet 
on  myself  except  once,  and  that  was 
whoa  the  leaf  was  insufficiently  roasted. 


"  As  a  boverago,  tho  natives  univanally 
prefer  tho  leaf  to  the  berry,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  oentaias  mors  of  the  bitter 
prineiplo,  and  is  more  nntritioua.  They 
are  not  unacquainted  with  the  extract  in 
a  half-solid  form  obtained  by  deeoction  ; 
but  in  the  lowlands  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  apply  it  to  any  particular  puiposo. 
The  roasted  leaf  used  to  form  an  articlo 
of  trade  betwixt  the  ooffee  districts  of 
the  interior  and  the  lowlands  of  tho 
coast ;  bvt  since  tho  govonmeat  mono- 
poised  tho  produce,  this  trade  has  in  a 
great  moaaaro  ceased,  the  natives  beliov- 
ing  Iho  sale  of  the  leai^  as  woU  aa  that  of 
tho  harry,  forbidden.  In  the  lowlands^ 
coffee  is  not  planted  fat  the  berry,  being 
not  sufficiently  productive;  but  the 
people  plant  about  their  houses  for  tho 
leaf  for  their  own  use,  not,  however,  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand ;  so  that  in  the 
settlement  of  Padang  they  are  obliged 
to  have  reconno  to  the  berry  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  burnt  rieo,  without  which 
the  bovnago  would  be  too  dear  for  them* 
It  is  aa  undoubted  fact,  however,  thai 
overywfacro  they  prefer  tho  leaf  to  the 
berry. 

^  The  sample  I  send  you  is  the  prodnoe 
of  my  own  ground,  properly  prepared  by 
a  naUve  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess. The  best  mode  of  roasting,  ho 
says,  is  by  holding  the  leaves  over  tho 
clear  flame  of  a  Ire  made  of  dry  bam- 
boo. The  fireplace  should  be  circular,  of 
briek  or  other  material,  two  fret  deep, 
two  fret  in  diameter  at  bottom  insidOf 
and  one  and  a  half  at  top,  vrith  a  small 
door-plaeo  on  one  aide  for  iiUrodueiBg  the 
fuel.  The  reason  fw  using  bamboo  as  a 
fuel  is,  that  it  produces  but  little  smoke ;: 
and  ik<a  little,  containing  no  creosote, 
does  not  adhere  to  the  leaf.  When  suf- 
ficiently roasted,  the  leaves  have  a  brown- 
ish buff  colour,  and  are  then  separated 
from  the  stalks,  which  are  arranged  lA 
the  slit  of  a  stick  afresh,  and  roaeted  by 
themselves.  The  natives  pound  the  whole 
of  these  roasted  stalks  ia  a  mortar,  and 
mix  them  vrith  the  loaf  for  sale  ;'bnt  aa 
tho  bask  only  oeatains  extract,  it  is  hot* 
tor  to  rub  off  this  betwixt  tho  haads^  and 
to  reject  the  wood. 

"  I  have  already  remarked,  that  lAiUt 
ike  culture  of  ike  cofee-ptant  /or  iUfruU 
u  liviited  to  particular  SiAls  and  elevated 
dimatet,  it  may  be  grown  for  the  leaf, 
wherever  within  the  tropies  the  aoH  is  ntf- 
ftei^mUy  fertile.  This  extensiTO  habitat^ 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  added  to  its  nutritive 
qualftios,  aad  freedom  from  doleterioae 
principles,  points  it  out  ae  the  best  adapt* 
ed  of  all  tiie  prodnetions  sflbrding  caf<- 
frine  for  general  consumption  ;  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  article  can  be 
sent  to  distant  countries  without  deteri- 
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ontwBt  I  iImU  hftT*  eT^iy  emilld«n«e  in 
Ha  ultimate  adopUoa  for  g«aen^  use. 

''The  price  here  of  the  leaves  prepared 
for  use  is  generally  about  IJd.  a  pound; 
and  I  snppoee  it  may  he  prepared  and 
packed  for  the  European  market  of  good 
^ality  for  2d.,  affording  sufficient  profit 
ie  the  planter,  and  bringing  it  within 
leaeh  of  the  poorest  elaeses  of  Europe."  * 

Amoag  all  die  facts  contained  in 
tiua  letter,  none  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  is  oestained  in  the 
lew  lines  wa  have  pat  in  italics.  The 
planft  can  be  grown  for  the  leaf  any- 
where within  the  tropics  where  the 
•oil  is  fertile,  and  the  dimate,  of 
ooivse,  moist  enough  to  promote  the 
rapid  growth  of  green  vegetation. 
Should  the  leaf  therefore  prove  grate- 
ftil  to  Eoiopean  palates,  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  oofifoe-piant  cultivated  for 
Ibis  new  nse  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
•zdnded.  The  Brasilian  govern- 
ment is  said  to  be  already  directing 
its  attention  to  the  subject,  and  sfaip- 
ments  of  dried  coffee  leaves  are  spoken 
of  as  having  been  made  from  that 
country  to  Europe.  The  dried  leaves 
are  described  ss  possessing  an  ex- 
tremely fragrant  odour,  resembling 
that  of  a  mixtore  oi  tea  and  coffee. 
When  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
tke^  yield  a  dear  brown  infosion, 
which,  with  svgar  and  cream,  forms 
an  agreeable  beverage.  As  to  the 
oiHistitnents  of  the  leaves,  their  aroma 
shows  that  they  contain  a  volatile  oil 
which,  like  that  of  tea,  has  been  pro* 
dnceddoringtherossthig.  It  has  been 
sliown  that  they  contain  theine,  tannic 
add,  gum,  and  gluten,  as  tea  leaves 
do ;  and  the  so-caUed  bitterness  for 
whloh  th^  are  preliBfred  to  the  coffee 
bean  by  the  natives  of  Samatm,  ren- 
dem  it  probable  that  they  contain  the 
tannic  add  in  very  oonsiderable  pro* 
portion.  In  so  far  as  tfaeur  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  may  sue* 
eessfnily  compete  with  Chinese  tea  in 
its  action  on  the  system.  And  this 
inference  is  supported  by  the  proper- 
ties which,  according  to  Mr  Ward, 
th^  havo  actaaily  been  observed  to 
pofloess  by  the  wskefnlness  they  are 
aaid  to  prodnco^by  the  refreshment 
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which  the  drinking  of  them  knparti 
by  the  actual  nutritive  power  they  are 
believed  to  exhibit,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral favour  they  have  found  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  <Mf  Sumatra. 

One  other  remark  suggests  itself. 
Were  we,  who  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  Dr  Gardner,  entitled 
to  sssume  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
use  of  the  coffee-leaf  in  the  Eastern 
Arebipdago,  when  he  suggested  the 
si^tttution  of  it  in  this  conntry  for 
the  leaf  of  China,  we  might  quote 
this  suggestion  as  an  instance  of  the 
valuable  practical  results  to  which 
chemical  analysis  so  often  leads.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  fact  was  well 
known  in  other  countries,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  also  heard  of  by^ 
chemists  in  England.  Yet  this  more 
general  suggestion  the  discussion 
throws  out,  that  any  leaf  in  which 
chemistry  may  hereafter  detect  thdne, 
may  with  much  hope  of  success  be 
recommended  for  trial  as  a  substitute 
fbr  Chinese  tea. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  treat 
of  the  Labrador  tea,  the  Abyssinian 
tea,  the  Mauritius  tea,  the  Tssmanian 
teas,  and  the  various  other  substitutes 
which  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  employed  in  the  form  of  in- 
fadons  for  the  same  purnoses  for 
which  Chinese  tea  is  usually  drunk. 
We  must  hasten  on  to  oar  other  classes 
of  inAised  beverages. 

II.  Tbb  Coffsbs. — ^Besides  the 
real  Coffea  Arabica,  other  species  <^ 
the  coffee- i^ant  are  cultivated  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  and  yield  a  useful, 
marketable  bean.  In  Silhet  and 
Nepaal  the  Cqjfea  BengalenM  is  cul* 
tivated,— <m  the  coast  of  Mosam- 
bique,  the  C  MottinUficana^'^on  tho 
coast  of  Zanguebar,  the  C  Z&ngve* 
barm^ — and  in  the  Mauritius  the  C 
MaurHiam.  The  seed  of  the  last  of 
these  tastes  disagreeably  sharp  and 
bitter,  and  sometimes  causes  vomit- 
ing ;  yet  it  is  in  some  places  cultivated 
instead  of  the  C.  Arabica.  We  are  not 
suffidently  acquainted  with  the  bota- 
nical history  of  these  different  plants 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  sul^ect ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  these  so-called 
different  spedes  may,  like  the  vane* 


*  Pharmtuevtical  Jourtud    and    TramaciicnB,      Loudon/  November  1,  1659b 
I^.  see,  309. 
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ties  of  the  toa-i^ant,  be  all  only  diffe- 
rent, somewbat  modified,  forma  of  the 
same  original  species. 

1.  Arabian  Coffee  is  sdd  to  be  in- 
digeoons  to  the  countries  of  Endrea 
and  C4ffa  in  sonthem  Abyssinia.  In 
these  districts  the  coffee-tree  still 
grows  like  a  wild  weed  over  the  rich 
surface  of  the  country.  The  roasted 
seed  or  bean  has  also  been  in  use  as 
a  beverage  in  Abyssinia  generally, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  extensiyely  cuUiyated  in 
that  country.  From  Abyssinia  it  was 
introduced  into  Arabia  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  when  it 
partly  superseded  the  more  ancient 
Abyssinian  tea.  About  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  it  began  to  be  used 
in  Constantinople,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  priests,  be« 
came  an  article  of  general  consump* 
tion.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury (1652)  the  first  coffee-house  was 
•opened  in  London  by  a  Greek  named 
Pasqna,  and  twenty  years  after,  the 
first  was  established  at  Marseilles. 
Since  that  time,  both  the  culture  and 
consumption  of  coffee  have  continu- 
ally extended.  It  has  become  the 
staple  produce  of  important  colonies, 
and  the  daily  and  most  cherished 
drink  of  probably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  men  I 

The  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1852  amounted  to  thirty- 
five  millions  of  pounds,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  millions  were  im- 
ported from  our  own  colony  of  Ceylon, 
four  millions  from  Jamaica,  and  eight 
millions  from  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  much 
more  generally  used  than  among  our- 
selves. The  total  European  consump- 
tion was  estimated  a  few  years  ago 
at  seventy-five  thousand  tons,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty- eight  millions  of 
pounds,  valued  at  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions sterling.  It  probably  approaches 
now  to  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds.  The  entire  weight  of  coflbe 
produced  in  the  whole  world  is  guessed 
at  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
pounds. 

The  quality  of  raw  coffee  does  not 
appear  to  depend  so  much  on  the 
mode  of  collecting  and  drying  as  that 
of  tea  does.  Soil  and  climate  are  the 
drcumstances  which  chiefly  affect  its 
commercial  value.    The  flavour  and 


quality  of  the  beverage  prepared  from 
it  depends  very  much,  however,  upon 
the  manner  of  roasting  the  bean,  and 
of  subsequently  preparing  the  infu- 
sion. 

The  coffee  tree,  when  full  grown,  and 
in  good  health,  attains  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  foot,  and  is  covered  with 
a  dark  and  shining  foliage.  It  is  sown 
in  nurseries,  transplantMl  when  about 
six  months  old,  in  three  years  comes 
into  fall  bearing,  and,  in  favonraUn 
circumstances,  will  continue  to  bear 
for  twenty  years.  It  delights  in  a  dry 
soil  and  a  warm  situation.  On  diy 
and  elevated  spots  the  berries  are 
smaller,  and  have  a  better  flavoury 
But  berries  of  all  sizes  improve  in 
flavour  or  ripen  by  keeping.  The 
small  berries  of  Arabia  will  ripen  in 
three  years,  but  the  worst  coffee  pro« 
duoed  in  America  will,  ia  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years,  become  **  as  good,  and 
acquire  as  high  a  flavour,  as  the  best 
we  now  have  from  Turkey." — ^Ilus.) 

The  sensiUe  properties  and  general 
effects  of  coffee,  like  those  of  tea,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  to  be  stated 
in  detail.  It  exhilarates,  arouses, 
and  keeps  awake.  It  allays  hunger 
to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the 
weary  increased  strength  and  vigour, 
and  imparts  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
repose.  Its  physiological  ettocta  upon 
the  system,  so  far  as  they  have  bees 
scientifically  investigated,  appear  to 
be,  that  while  it  makes  the  brain  more 
active,  it  soothes  the  body  generally, 
makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter 
much  slower  than  usual,  and  the  de- 
mand for  food,  in  consequence,  pro- 
portionately less.  All  these  effects 
are  produced  by  the  conjoined  action 
of  three  ingredients,  either  identical 
with,  or  similar  to,  those  contained  in 
tea.  These  are  a  volatile  oil  pro- 
duced during  the  roasting— a  variety 
of  tannic  add,  which  is  also  altered  in 
some  degree  during  the  roasting — and 
the  substance  called  theine  or  caffeine, 
which  is  common  to  both  tea  and 
coffee 

First,  the  Volatile  Oil.  When  the 
coffee-bean  is  gathered  and  dried  in 
the  idr,  it  has  comparatively  little 
smell,  and  only  a  slightly  bitter  snd 
astringent  taste.  As  with  the  tea-leaf, 
it  is  during  the  roasting  of  the  coffee 
that  the  mnch-prtacd  aroma  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  taste  and  flavov 
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are  brooghl  onfc  or.  ]irodaoed.  In 
teas*  as  we  have  seen,  the  proportioii  of 
volatile  oil  amomits  to  abont  one 
pound  in  a  hundred  of  the  dried  leaf, 
bot  in  roasted  coffee  it  rarely  amonnts 
40  more  than  one  in  fiftj  to  a  hnndred 
thousand  1  And  yet,  on  the  diiferent 
proportions  of  this  oil  which  they  seve- 
rally contain,  the  aroma,  and  the  con- 
aeqoent  estimation  in  tiie  marlcet  of 
the  different  varieties  of  coffee,  in  a 
^reatmeasnredepend.  A  higher  aroma 
wonld  main  the  inferior  Ceylon,  Ja- 
maica, and  East  India  eoffees,  nearly 
eqnal  in  valne  to  the  finestMocha ;  and 
if  the  oil  conld  be  bonj^t  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  this  flavour,  it  would 
be  worth  in  the  market  as  much  as  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  an  ounce ! — 
(Patkk.)  How  it  comes— by  what 
alow  chemicalchange  within  the  bean — 
that  coffee  of  the  most  inferior  quality 
80  ripens  by  keeping,  as  at  length  to 
yield,  on  roasting,  a  coffee  eqnal  to  the 
finest  Mocha,  we  do  not  as  yet  know. 
The  oil  is  formed  during  the  roasting 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  on  some  sul>- 
atance  present  in  the  natural  bean, 
probably  in  small  quantity  only.  It 
is  possible  that,  by  prolonged  keeping, 
this  substance  is  itself  formed  in  the 
inferior  qualities  of  coffee ;  so  that 
when  roasted  after  the  keeping,  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  valuable  aro- 
matic oil  la  produced  in  the  bean. 

The  effect  of  the  volatile  oil  of  coffee 
upon  the  system  has  been  made  the 
aubject  of  direct  experiment.  When 
Toasted  coffee  is  distilled  with  water, 
this  oil  passes  over,  and  by  drinking 
the  distilled  water  and  oil  together, 
•Its  effecta  may  be  ascertained.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  found  to  have  an 
-effect  in  retarding  the  waste  and  loss 
of  the  ttssues,  quite  eqnal  to  that  of 
the  theine  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  produces  also  an  agreeable 
ozcitement,  and  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  dispels  the  soisation  of  hunger. 
In  its  exhilarating  action  upon  the 
brain,  it  affects  the  imagination  less 
than  the  reasoningpowers.  When  taken 
in  largequantityjtcauses  sleeplessness 
and  symptoms  of  congestion.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  volatile  em- 
pyreumatic  oily  constituents  of  roasted 
<»ffee,  though  present  only  in  minute 
quantity,  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  animal  economy,  exciting  to 
greater  activity  both  the  vascular  and 


nervous  systems,  and  yet  retarding 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  equally  with 
the  theine  which  the  inftision  of  cofi^ 
usually  contains. 

This  activity  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
coffee  justifies  us  in  conduding  that 
the  similar  oils  which  are  formed  in 
tea  and  mat^,  by  the  drying  and 
roasting  of  the  leaves,  exercise  a  simi- 
lar effect  upon  the  system,  and  have 
a  considerable  share  in  producing  the 
efiiDCts  for  which  the  beverages  pre- 
pared from  these  leaves  are  distin- 
guished. 

Second,  The  tannic  add  of  coffee 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  tea, 
making  a  solution  of  iron  green  in- 
stead of  black,  as  that  of  tea  does.  It 
is  also  less  in  quantity  In  coffee  than 
in  tea ;  but  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
substance  in  the  infusion  of  coffee 
which  enables  us  to  clarify  it,  and  often 
improve  its  flavour,  by  patting  into 
thj  coffee-pot  a  bit  of  fish-skin,  or  a 
morsel  of  isinglass. 

Th^d.  The  theine  or  caffeine  exists 
in  different  proportions  In  different 
varieties  of  coffee.  It  varies  irom 
half  a  pound  to  as  much,  according  to 
some  experimenters,  as  three  or  four 
pounds  in  the  hundred  pounds  of 
cofiee.  Weight  for  weight,  therefore, 
it  is  probable  that  the  average  quali- 
ties of  tea  and  cofl^  we  usually  con- 
sume, yield  nearly  equal  quantities  of 
theiue  to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
infus^.  But  as  we  generally  use  a 
greater  weight  of  coffee  than  of  tea  in 
preparing  our  infnmons,  a  cup  of  coffee 
of  ordinary  strength  will  contain  more 
theine  than  a  cup  of  ordinary  tea. 

But  the  coffee-bean  contains  also 
about  thirteen  per  cent  of  a  nutritious 
gluten,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  is 
very  sparingly  dissolved  by  boiling 
water,  and  is  usually  thrown  away  in 
the  insoluble  dregs  of  the  coffee. 
Among  some  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
the  custom  prevails  of  drinking  the 
grounds  along  with  the  infusion  of  the 
coffee.  By  this  practice  no  waste 
takes  place  of  any  of  the  nutritive 
matter  which  the  roasted  coffee  con- 
tains. 

Coffee  loses  about  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  by  roasting,  but  increases 
nearly  one-half  in  bulk.  The  quality 
of  the  aroma  varies  very  much  with 
the  heat  at  which  the  bean  is  roastedf 
and  the  length  to  which  the  roasting 
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It  iB  most  agreeable  when 
the  heat  has  aoi  been  greater  thaa  is 
anffident  to  ianpart  to  it  a  light  brown 
oolonr.  The  farther  it  is  carried  be- 
jcmd  this  pomt,  the  more  of  a  dieagree- 
able  eeoondarj  emellmioglee  with  the 
eBtconed  aroma»  and  leeeeas  the  value 
of  the  prodnci. 

The  way  in  which  the  roaatbg  is 
ooadncted,  affects  also  the  proportion 
of  the  ground  coffee  whidi  dissolves 
fai,  or  is  talwn  op  by,  the  water  in 
which  it  is  ininsed.  And  yet  dillerent 
coffees,  apparently  roasted  to  the  same 
extent,  often  yieid  infusions  which 
contain  veiy  different  proportiou  of 
solid  natter.  Of  aome  coffees,  water 
takes  up  more  than  a  third,  of  otlters 
as  little  as  an  eighth  of  the  whole 
weight.  Beverages  so  different  must 
act  very  differently  upon  tlie  system ; 
but  we  have  no  accurate  experiments 
as  yet  to  show  what  these  differences 
are.  A  more  uniftMinly  strong,  and  a 
more  sgreeable  infusion  of  coffee,  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
aoda  to  the  water  in  which  the  coffee 
is  infused.  The  proportion  recom- 
mended is  about  forty  grains  of  diy, 
or  twice  ss  much  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda,  to  the  pound  of  coffee. 

The  chemical  changes  caused  by  Uie 
roasting  are  the  production  of  the  ac- 
tive empyreumatic  oil,  and  of  a  brown 
bitter  substance,  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  which,  and  its  action  upon 
the  system,  still  remain  to  be  iaveati- 
gated.  They  are  produced  from  the 
soluble  part  of  the  raw  bean,  but  by 
what  chemical  dkanges  is  not  yet 
known. 

In  some  countries  It  is  the  custom 
to  disguise  and  heighten  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  roasted  coffee  by  the 
addition  of  spices.  ThnsM.deSaulcy, 
in  his  recent  tour  round  the  Dead  Sea, 
found  the  Bedouins,  in  the  country 
of  ancient  M oab,  drinking  coffee,  of 
which  he  ssys  that  it  was  *^  sn  abso- 
lute decoction  of  cloves ! "  *  Of  course, 
this  Isrge  addition  of  spices  must  mo- 
dify considersbly  the  action  of  the 
coffee  upon  the  system ;  but  of  tiie 
nature  of  this  modification  we  can  as 
yet  only  guess. 

2.  Chkory  Coffee. — Chicory  or  wild 
endive  {Cichortum  infybu$)  is  a  nstive 
weed  wltich,  with  its  large  pale  blue 


flowers,  la  seen  scattered  about  in 
numeioua  places.  It  has  a  large, 
white,  parsnip-like  tap-root,  whidi 
increases  in  siae  when  the  plant  Is 
suljected  to  cultivation.  This  root 
abounds  in  a  bitter  juice,  which  has 
led  to  its  usees  a  subetitnte  for  coffee. 
The  plant  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated for  tlie  aake  of  its  root,  which 
Is  taken  up,  waahed,  sliced,  dried,  and 
then  roasted  till  it  acquires  a  choco* 
late  colour.  When  ground  like  coffee, 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Intused  even  in 
cold  water,  it  gives  a  dark-coloured 
lalnsion,  possessed  of  a  sweetish  bittor 
taste.  By  many  persons  the  addition 
of  alittleof  this  liquid  to  the  infusion 
of  genuine  coffee  ia  regarded  as  an 
improvement.  The  bitter  substance 
itself  is  not  considered  unwholesorae. 
On  the  contrary,  as  vegetable  bitters 
very  generdly  possess  a  tonic  quality^ 
it  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  bitter  of 
chicory  may  be  among  the  number. 

But  the  use  of  chicory  appears  to 
have  originated  from  other  causes 
than  tlie  discovery,  or  even  the  sup- 
posed presence,  of  a  tonic  propeity  in 
its  bitter  ingredient.  A  little  of  the 
roasted  chicory  gives  as  dark  a  cdoor 
to  water,  and  as  bitter  a  taste,  as  a 
great  deal  of  coffee;  and  hence  it  waa 
originaliy  introduced  into  the  coffee- 
houses for  a  purpose  akin  to  that 
which  takes  CioetJw  irndteut  Into  the 
premises  of  the  fraudulent  brewer.  It 
gave  colour  and  taste  to  the  beverage 
of  the  drinker,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  saved  the  expensive  coffee  of 
the  seller.  The  public  taste  gradually 
accommodated  itself  to  the  iraudnleiit 
mixture ;  it  beeauee  by-and*by  even- 
grateful  to  the  accustomed  palate,  and 
flnaUy  a  kind  of  favourite  necessity  to 
the  lovers  of  ^tiMer  coffee.  How  far 
circumstances  are  gradually  giving  to^ 
the  infusion  of  diicory,  in  some  coun- 
tries, the  character  of  a  national  be* 
verage,  may  be  Judged  of  from  the 
fricts  that  the  quantity  of  the  dried 
root  consumed  In  France  amounts 
already  to  twelve  millions  of  pounds- 
uoyear;  and  that.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  women  are  becoming- 
regular  chicory-topers  (Cicborien» 
KaffeeSchwelgerinnen),;and  aremak'* 
ing  of  it  an  important  part  of  their 
ordinary  sustenance. 
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Hie  Mtive  iBgredients  id  rotsted 
^yeorj  wre^JHiy  the  empjreiiDalie 
^olatiie  oil  prodnoed  during  theroast- 
iag;  ThOBgh  DOt  so  fragranl,  tbis  oil 
ftobaUj  ezercifieB  upon  the  sytdtiem 
0OS6  of  the  gentlj  exeitiag  BeiTe~ 
aootbiog  SBd  IwDger-Btojiiig  ioflneaoe 
of  ttaa  flinilttr  oils  coBUuned  in  tea  and 
csdTee;  and,  mamdy  tbe  bitter  prin- 
ciple. To  WMDj  persQDe,  while  m- 
aeenatoaied  to  it,  iliis  bitter  rabBtance 
ii  Boi  obI J  diMgreeable,  but  naoaeoiie 
iB  a  k%ii  degree.  OnstOBi^  howeyer, 
neoBciiea  Moet  persons  to  its  taste ; 
aad,  as  we  baTO  said,  it  nay  possess 
m  to«e  or  strengthennsg  property*. 
Taken  in  moderate  qnantities,  these 
ingredieBte  of  chicory  are  probably 
Bot  injBriooB  to  health ;  bvt  by  pro* 
longed  and  frequeat  use,  they  prodnce 
keartbnm,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss 
of  nppedte,  acidity,  weakness  of  the 
limba,  sfeeplessnesB,  a  dninken  dondi* 
of  the  senses,  &c.  &e.  At  the 
iy  thciefore,  it  is  a  snbstitnte  for 
ivhidi  only  those  to  wiiom  the 
price  is  SB  object  ooght  to  have  re- 


Another  reason  why  tbe  use  of  chi* 
cory  abonld  be  aveided  by  those  who 
CBB  afford  to  buy  pure  coAee,  is  found 
in  the  &ct,  that  pure  chicory  is  as 
dilllcBit  to  be  met  with  ia  the  market 
aannadnlterated  coffee.  Venetiuired 
k  Teiy  ooomonly  employed  to  impart 
to  the  chicory  a  tme  coffee  colour; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
pnMitiee  of  adulteration  extends  itsebT 
fivB  trade  to  trade.  Tbe  coffee- dealer 
Bdalterates  with  chicory;  tbe  diicory- 
lOBSter  adulterates  his  chicory  with 
Teaetian  red,  to  please  tbe  eye  of  the 
frandolent  coffee-dealer ;  and,  lastly, 
ihe  VeBCtian-red  manufacturer  grinds 
BD  hia  colour  with  brick-dust,  that,  by 
ms  greater  cheapness,  and  tbe  variety 
of  ^ades  he  offers,  he  may  secure  the 
patroBBga  ni  the  frandnlent  traders  in 
chicesyJ 

EEL  Thx  Oooojlb,  as  we  have  said, 
are  gmels  rather  tbaa  infusions.  They 
are  Ibnned  from  oily  seeds,  which  are 
groond  to  pulp  between  hot  rollers, 
and  are  then  diffuaed  through  boiling 
water. 

1.  ne  Mexican  Cocoa  is  the  seed  of 
tlie  l^eo&roma  cacao.  This  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  tree,  with  bright  dark- 
green  leaves,  whidi  is  a  native  of  the 


West  ladies  and  of  tlie  central  regkma 
of  America.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  Mexico  and  on  the  coast  of  Carac- 
cas,  and  fenns  whole  forests  in  De» 
BMranu 

When  the  Spaniards  first  esta- 
bUshed  themselves  in  Mexico,  th^ 
found  a  beverage  prepared  from  tUa 
seed  in  common  use  am<mg  the  native 
inbalntaats.  It  was  known  by  the 
Mexican  name  of  Choooltetl,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  in  nse  from  time 
immeoMriaL  It  was  brought  tiience 
to  Europe  by  the  ^laniards  in  1620, 
and  has  since  beoi  introdneed  moro 
or  less  extensively  as  a  beverage  into 
evny  civilised  country.  linncus  waa 
so  food  of  it  that  he  gave  to  the  tree 
the  generic  name  of  theobroma— food 
of  the  gods. 

Tbe  fruit  of  the  tree,  whkh,  like 
tbe  fig,  grows  directly  from  the  stem 
and  principal  branches,  is  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  small  oblong  melon  or 
thick  cucumber.  It  contains  from  six 
to  thirty  beans  or  seeds.  Imbedded  in 
rows  in  a  spongy  snbetaace,  like  that 
of  the  water-melon.  When  ripe,  the 
fimit  is  plucked,  opened,  tbe  seeda 
deaned  from  the  marrowy  sub- 
stance, and  dried.  In  the  West 
Indlee  they  aro  immediately  picked 
for  market ;  but,  in  tbe  GaraccaSt 
they  aro  first  put  in  heaps,  and  co^ 
vered  over,  or  sometimes  buried  in 
the  earth  till  they  undergo  a  ^ght 
fermentation  before  they  are  finsUy 
dried  and  picked  ibr  market.  By 
this  treatment  they  lose  a  portion  of 
their  natural  bitterness  and  acrimony 
of  taste,  which  is  greater  in  the  beana 
of  the  mainland  than  in  thoee  of  the 
American  islands.  The  cocoa  of  Cen- 
tral America  is,  however,  of  superior 
quality,  or  at  least  is  more  generally 
esteemed  in  the  European  marketa 
than  that  which  is  grown  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  still  retains  a  greater  de- 
gree of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  for  the  preference  given  to  it. 

The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety 
chiefly  consumed  in  this  country.  The 
quality  of  tbe  mainland  cocoas  which 
come  to  the  English  market,  from 
Bahia  and  Guayaquil  for  example^ 
has  hitherto  been  always  inferior. 
The  reason  of  this  has  been,  that  untB 
the  recent  alteration  of  the  Tariff  the 
duty  on  British  province  cocoa  waa 
Id.  a  pound,  and  five  per  cent  addi« 
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tional ;  while  on  foreign  cocoa  it  was 
2d.  a  pound,  and  five  per  cent.  This 
difference  was  equal  to  one-fonrth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  price  of  the 
cocoa;  and,  therefore,  while  it  brought 
to  our  market  the  best  qualities  pro- 
duced in  Trinidad  and  our  other  co- 
fenies,  it  excluded  all  but  the  inferior 
qualities  of  foreign  cocoa,  which,  after 
paying  this  heayy  duty,  could  still  be 
sold  as  low  as  the  produce  of  our  own 
plants^ons.  The  more  choice  varie- 
ties were  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Mexico,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
which  countries  also  the  beverages 
prepared  firOmit  are  more  popular, 
and  in  more  general  use  than  among 
ourselves.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
been  favourites  among  us,  nor  has  the 
consumption  of  cocoa  kept  pace  even 
with  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Thus  the  importaUon  in 


1840  WM     . 

• 

8,499,746  lb. 

1842  ...       . 

• 

3,172,266 

1852   ...       . 

• 

8,400,000 

So  that  for  twenty  years  the  quantity 
imported  yearly  into  the  United  King- 
dom  has  been  nearly  stationary.  By 
the  recent  alteration  of  the  Tariff, 
however,  the  duty  on  foreign  cocoa 
has  been  reduced  to  a  penny  a-pound, 
the  same  as  on  British  plantation 
cocoa.  Ail  qualities,  therefore,  wiU 
now  come  to  us  under  equal  advan- 
tages, and  we  may  expect  both  that 
the  article  will  be  cheapened  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  consumption 
of  it  will  largely  increase. 

The  cocoa  bean  of  commerce  is  brit- 
tle, of  a  dark-brown  colour  internally, 
eats  like  a  rich  nut,  and  has  a  slightly 
astringent  but  distinctly  bitter  taste. 
This  bitterness,  as  we  have  said,  is 
more  decided  in  the  South  American 
varieties.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  it 
is  gently  roasted  in  an  iron  cylinder— 
in  the  same  way  as  coffee  is  roasted 
— till  the  aroma  appears  to  be  fully 
developed,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool. 
The  bean  is  now  more  brittle,  lighter 
brown  in  colour,  and  both  the  natural 
ostringency  and  the  bitterness  are  less 
perceptible  than  before.  It  is  manu- 
factured for  the  market  in  one  or  other 
of  three  principal  ways.  Fir»t^  the 
whole  bean,  after  roasting,  is  beat 
into  a  paste  in  a  hot  mortar,  or  is 
ground  between  hot  rollers  adjusted 
for  the  purpose.    This,  mixed  with 


starch,  sugar,  and  other  dmilar  ingre- 
dients in  various  proportions,  forms 
the  common  cocoa-  the  rock  cocoa, 
the  soluble  cocoa,  &c.,  of  the  shops. 
These  are  often  gritty  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  earthy  and  other  matters, 
which  adhere  to  the  husk  of  the  bean. 
Second^  the  bean  is  deprived  of  its 
husk,  which  forms  about  eleven  per 
cent  of  its  weight,  and  is  then  crushed 
into  fragments.  These  form  the  cocoa 
nibs  of  the  shops,  and  sre  the  purest 
state  in  which  cocoa  can  usuidly  bo 
obtained  from  the  retail  dealer.  Or, 
MfW,  the  bean  when  shelled  is  ground 
at  once  into  a  paste  by  means  of  hot 
rollers ;  this  paste,  mixed  with  sugar, 
and  seasoned  with  vanilla,  and  some- 
times with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  fbrms 
the  long-known  chocolate. 

When  prepared,  it  is  also  used  in 
three  different  ways.  The  chocolate 
is  made  up  into  sweet  cakes  and  ban* 
hons,  and  is  eaten  in  the  solid  state  as 
a  nutritive  article  of  diet,  containing 
in  a  small  compass  much  strength- 
sustaining  capability.  Second,  the 
chocolate  or  cocoa  is  scraped  into 
powder,  and  mixed.with  boiling  water, 
or  boiling  milk,  when  it  makes  a 
beverage,  often  somewhat  thick,  but 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  refreshing 
to  the  spirits,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Third,  the  nibs  are  TOilcd  in  water, 
with  whic^  they  form  a  dark  brown 
decoction,  whidi,  like  coffee,  is  poured 
off  the  insoluble  part  of  the  bean. 
With  sugar  and  milk  this  forms  an 
agreeable  beverage,  better  adapted  for 
persons  of  weak  digestion  than  the 
consumption  of  the  entire  bean.  An- 
other form  of  what  may  be  called 
chocolate  tea,  is  prepared  by  boiling 
the  husks  of  the  bean  in  water,  with 
which  they  also  form  a  brown  decoc- 
tion. This  husk  is  usually  ground  up 
with  the  ordinary  cocoas,  but  it  is  al- 
ways separated  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  purer  chocolates.  Hence,  In  the 
chocolate  manufactories,  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  husk  accumulate ;  and  fh)m 
Trieste  and  other  Italian  ports  it  is 
imported  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  **  miserable.'*  Here  it  is 
partly  ground  up  in  the  inferior 
cocoas,  and  is  partly  despatched  to 
Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  yield  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage  to 
the  poorer  classes  I 

Besides  the  exhilarating  and  sus* 
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taining  properties  which  it  possesses 
in  common  with  tea  and  coifee,  cocoa 
In  its  more  common  forms  is  eminently 
nntritions.  Its  active  or  nsefol  ingre* 
dients  are— ^r«^,  the  volatile  oil  to 
which  its  aroma  is  dne,  and  which,  as 
in  tea  and  coffee,  is  produced  during 
the  roasting.  The  proportion  of  this 
oil,  which  &  contained  in  the  roasted 
bean,  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  no  doubt  very  small.  Its  action  on 
the  system  is  probably  the  same  as 
fhat  of  the  odoriferous  oils,  produced 
by  the  same  process  in  tea  and  coffee. 

Second.  A  peculiar  principle  re- 
sembling the  theine  of  tea  and  coffee, 
though  not  identical  with  it.  LUce 
theine  it  is  a  white  crystalline  sub* 
stance,  which  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  and  contains  a  large  per-centage 
(86  per  cent)  of  nitrogen.  It  is  called 
by  chemists  ^eoiframiriej  from  the 
generic  name  of  the  cocoa  tree.  The 
proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
bean  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 
In  its  action  upon  the  system,  it  is  be* 
lieved  to  resemble  theine — exhilarat- 
ing and  soothing,  stilling  hunger,  and 
retarding  bodily  waste.  The  benefits 
experienced  from  the  nse  of  cocoa  are 
due,  In  part  at  least,  therelbre,  to  the 
theobromine  it  contains.  The  husk  of 
the  bean  also  contains  this  substance, 
and  therefore  the  decoction  obtained 
from  it  by  boiling  in  water  will  be  not 
altogether  valueless,  or  void  of  good 
effect. 

7%ird.  But  the  predominating  in- 
gredient in  cocoa,  and  the  one  by 
which  it  is  most  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  tea  and  coffee,  is  the 
large  proportion  of  fatty  matter,  known 
as  cocoa  butter,  which  it  contains. 
This  amounts  to  upwards  of  oue-hidf 
the  weight  of  the  shelled  or  husked 
bean.'  Consumed  in  either  of  its  more 
usual  forms,  therefore,  cocoa  is  a 
very  rich  article  of  fbod,  and  for  this 
reason  it  not  unfrequently  disagrees 
with  delicate  stomachs.  It  Is  in  some 
measure  to  lessen  the  sense  of  this 
ridmess  that  sugar,  starch,  and  fra- 
grant seasonings  are  so  frequently 
ground  up  with  the  roasted  bean  in 
the  manimictnre  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. 

Besides  these  substances,  however, 


cocoa  contains  a  large  proportion  both 
of  starch  and  gluten,  the  main  useAil 
constituents  of  all  our  nutritious  and 
more  valuable  forms  of  vegetable  food. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  cocoa  bean  reminds  us  of 
that  of  the  most  fattening  varieties  of 
vegetable  diet,  and  especially  of  the 
oily  seeds  and  nuts  upon  which  cattle 
are  so  economically  fed.  Of  all  the 
varieties  of  ordinaiy  human  food,  how- 
ever, it  has  the  closest  resemblance  to 
milk.  As  this  is  really  both  interest- 
ing and  curious,  we  make  no  apology 
for  asking  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  numbers  subjoined,  which  re- 
present the  proportions  of  the  several 
nutritions  ingredients  contained  in 
dried  milk,  and  in  the  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoa  bean : — 

Cocoa  bean*. 
Gluten  or  casein/       18 
Starch  or  ragar,     .    28 
Fat,        ...    65 
Mineral  matter,  4 
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These  numbers  show  that  the  bean 
Is  rich  in  all  the  important  nutritions 
principles  which  are  found  to  coexist 
in  our  most  valued  forms  of  ordinary 
food.  It  differs  from  milk  chiefly  by 
the  larger  proportion  of  fat  it  contains, 
and  hence  it  cannot  be  used  so  largely 
without  admixture  as  the  more  fami- 
liar milk.  When  mixed  with  water, 
however,  it  is  more  properly  compared 
with  milk,  than  with  thin  infusions,  of 
little  direct  nutritive  value,  like  thosd 
of  tea  and  coffee ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  great  advantage  over 
milk,  over  beef-tea  and  other  similar 
beverages,  that  it  contains  the  sub- 
stance theobromine,  and  the  volatile 
empyrenmatic  oil — ^both  possessed  of 
most  valuable  properties.  Thus  it 
unites  in  itself  the  exhllaratbg  and 
other  special  qualities  which  distin- 
guish tea  with  the  strengthening  and 
ordinaiy  body-supporting  qualides  of 
milk. 

The  cocoa,  as  shown  by  the  above 
numbers,  is  richer  in  fat,  the  mlik  in 
casein.  Hence,  probably,  has  arisen 
the  practice  of  making  milk  cocoa,  in 
which  the  constituents  of  the  one  in- 
gredient dovetail  into,  and  assuage  the 


*  CMein  is  the  name  giren  by  chemists  to  the  curd  of  milk.    It  is,  chemically^ 
mnalj  the  same  thing  as  the  glaten  of  plants. 
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of  retarding  the  change  of  matter, 
and  of  increasing  at  the  same  time 
the  activity  of  the  nervous  life — ^they 
can  never  be  replaced  by  the  strongest 
soups  or  flesh  teas,  or  by  any  other 
infusions  or  decoctions  which  merely 
supply  the  ordinary  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment in  more  or  less  diluted  and 
digestible  forms. 

A  perusal  of  the  history  of  these 
beverages  leaves  lingering  in  our 
minds  two  interesting  facts  sugges- 
tive of  many  thoughts. 

The  first  is,  that  tea  and  coffee 
have  come  more  and  more  into  use 
in  Europe  and  America  as  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  distinguishes 
the  leading  nations  of  modem  times 
has  developed  itself.  Their  influence 
is  no  doubt  modified  by  the  kind  of 
ordinary  food  upon  which  the  con- 
sumers of  these  two  beverages  usually 
live ;  and  the  nature  of  this  food 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  which  de- 
termines the  preference  of  the  one  or 
the  other  (of  tea  or  of  coffee  for  ex- 
ample)  by  different  European  nations. 
And  reasoning  from  this  probability, 
we  might  say  that  there  Is  too  much 
of  mere  vulgar  nutrition  in  cocoa  to 
allow  it  to  influence  the  nervous  or 
intellectual  life  to  an  equal  degree 
with  tea  and  coffee.  And  in  this  we 
might  find  a  reason  for  the  less  pro- 
minent intellectual  position  which  has 
been  occupied  by  Spain  and  Italy  since 
cocoa  has  become  an  article  of  such 
universal  consumption  amongst  them  t 

The  second  fact  is,  that  the  poorest 
and  humblest  who  has  his  own  little 
earnings  to  spend,  devotes  a  small 
part  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  tea  or 
coffee.  He  can  barely  buy  bread  and 
milk,  or  potatoes  and  salt,  yet  the 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is  preferred  to  the 
extra  potato  or  the  somewhat  larger 
loaf.  And  if  thereby  his  stomach  is 
less  filled,  his  hunger  is  equally  stayed, 
and  his  comfort,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, wonderfully  increased.  He  will 
probably  live  as  long  under  the  one 
regimen  as  the  other ;  and  while  he 
does  live  he  will  both  be  less  mise- 
rable in  mind,  and  will  show  more 
blood  and  spirit  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties, than  if  he  had  denied  himself 
his  trifling  indulgence.     Besides  the 
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mere  brickwork  and  marUe,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  the  human  body  is 
built  up  and  sustained,  there  are 
rarer  forms  of  matter,  it  now  appears, 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  body  and 
the  comfort  of  animal  existence  most 
essentially  depend.  This  truth  is  not 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  those 
to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  die- 
taries of  our  prisons  and  other  public 
institutions  has  been  intrusted.  So 
many  ounces  of  gluten,  and  so  many 
of  starch  and  fat,  are  assigned  by 
these  food-providers  as  an  ample  al- 
lowance for  everyday  use.  From 
these  dietaries,  except  for  the  infirm 
and  the  invalid,  tea  and  coffee  are 
for  the  most  part  excluded ;  and  in 
this  they  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
chief  authorities  on  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial, 
whether  the  lessening  of  the  general 
bodily  waste,  which  would  follow  the 
consumption  of  a  duly  dlowance  of 
coffee,  would  not  cause  a  saving  of 
gluten  and  starch  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  coffee ;  and  should  this  not  prove 
the  case,  whether  the  increased  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  greater  consequent  facility  of 
management,  would  not  make  up  for 
the  difference,  if  any.  The  inquiry  is 
an  interesting  one  in  physiological 
economics ;  and  it  is  not  undeserving 
of  the  serious  attention  of  those  bene- 
volent minds  which,  in  so  many  parts 
of  our  islands,  have  found  in  the 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  their 
most  fiftvourite  fields  of  exertion. 

We  might  add,  as  a  stimulus  to 
such  experiments,  the  evident  craving 
for  some  such  indulgence,  as  a  kind  of 
natural  necessity,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  almost  nniversal  practice  among 
every  people,  not  absolutely  savage, 
of  preparing  and  drinking  beverages 
of  this  sort.  If  there  be  in  the  human 
constitution  this  innocent  craving,  it 
cannot  be  misplaced  humanity  to 
minister  to  it  even  in  the  case  of  the 
depraved  and  convicted.  Where  re- 
formation is  aimed  at,  the  moral 
sense  will  be  found  most  accessible 
where  the  mind  is  maintained  in  most 
healthy  activity,  and  the  general  com- 
fort of  the  whole  system  is  most  effbc* 
tnally  promoted. 
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If,  in  the  eoane  of  the  bygone 
je$Ty  we  have  devoted  a  lesser  por- 
tion of  our  space  than  nsual  to  the 
consideration  of  political  matters,  that 
drcamstance  has  not  arisen  either  from 
Indiilisrence  to  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  or  from  acqniescence  in 
the  course  and  general  poiicj  of  the 
present  Ministry.  We  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
machination  and  intrigue  by  means 
of  which  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  was  overthrown,  to  repose 
nnch  faith  in  the  sincerity  or  public 
prindple  of  those  who  were  parties  to 
that  disgracefhl  plot  So  far  from  re- 
garding the  Coalition  as  an  auspicious 
event  for  the  interests  of  the  country, 
we  looked  upon  it  as  likely  to  degrade 
the  position  and  lessen  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain  abroad,  and  to  lead 
to  a  new  series  of  political  experi- 
ments at  home.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  Conservative  ante- 
cedents of  some  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, we  could  not  forget  that  these 
were  the  men  who,  in  almost  every 
instance,  had  adopted  expediency  as 
their  guide,  instead. of  following  the 
straight  and  undeviating  path  of 
honour.  We  knew  that  some  of 
them  were  no  sure  friends  to  Pro- 
testantism and  Protestant  institutions, 
and  that  they  regarded,  if  not  with 
fsvour,  at  least  with  singular  apathy, 
the  covert  and  insidious  aggressions 
of  the  Church  of  Bome.  Obviously, 
therefore,  we  could  have  no  confidence 
in  their  determination  to  resist  either 
democratic  or  sectarian  influences, 
which  were  the  more  likely  to  be 
energetically  exerted,  because  some 
other  members  of  the  Government 
were  avowedly  hostile  in  opinion  to 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  land. 
It  appeared  to  us  evident  that  the 
Badiad  secdon  could  not,  supposing 
its  component  members  to  be  honest 
and  earnest  In  their  views,  avoid  the 
opportuni^  of  presshig  their  peculiar 
tenets  upon  the  consideration  of  thehr 
colleagnes ;  and,  believiog  in  the 
thorough  elasticity  of  consciences 
which  have  once  submitted  to  the 
doctrines  of  expc^ency,  it  seemed  to 
nt  exceedin^y  probable  that  the  for- 
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mer  maintainors  of  a  Conservative 
policy  would  become  as  supple  in  the 
bands  of  their  new  allies  as  the  heart 
of  a  democrat  could  desire.  Besides 
all  this,  it  was  evident  to  us  that  the 
headof  the  Administration,  Lord  Aber* 
deen,  was  unfitted  to  deal  with  the 
new  complications  which  the  altered 
state  of  European  affairs  has  intro- 
duced. At  no  one  period  of  his  life  did 
the  Premier  ever  occupy  a  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  statesmen.  He 
was  neither  acute  enough  in  his  Intel* 
lect,  nor  adroit  enough  In  his  manage** 
ment  of  affairs,  to  entitle  him  to  snch^ 
a  position.  He  might  be  a  usefril* 
colleague,  but  he  never  was  quidified 
to  be  a  leader.  In  prescience,  the- 
most  valuable  attribute  of  a  diplo- 
matist, he  has  alwavs  shown  himself 
to  be  defective.  Cold  and  unsym- 
pathising  in  his  nature,  he  Is  not 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  events 
which  have  crowded  so  thickly  upon 
us ;  henoe  he  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Minister  of  the  past  than  of  the 
present.  Obstinacy,  which  he  mis- 
takes for  firmness,  and  craft,  which 
he  conceives  to  be  wisdom,  hive 
made  him  the  unconscious  tool  of  far 
superior  men,  who,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  European  congresses,  were; 
his  associates.  Strange  as  it  may« 
appear.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  at  home  • 
is  confederated  in  conncH  with 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sbr  William, 
Molesworth,  is  universally  regarded 
abroad  as  the  last  prop  in  Britain  of 
the  absolutist  policy  and  dominion.. 
Bussia  is  delighted  to  see  him  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  because,  so 
long  as  that  arrangement  lasts,  she 
anticipates  no  active  check  to  her 
designs.  Austria,  while  acting  the 
hypocritical  part  of  mediator,  and. 
keeping  up  the  farce  of  negotiation, 
after  the  hour  for  action  has  arrived,, 
chuckles  at  the  credence  which  is 
given  to  the  sincerity  of  her  concocted 
notes,  and  forwards,  at  proper  Inter- 
vals, fresh  projects  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  to  Downing  Street,  In 
order  to  divert  attention  frt>m  the  boom 
of  the  Busslan  cannon.  With  regard 
to  France,  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not 
cultivated    those  friendly  relationa 
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which  were  established  by  Lord 
Malmesbnry,  and  which,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  are  so  important 
for  maintaining  the  inflnence  of  the 
two  great  western  powers.  Forget- 
ting the  adage,  that  nations  have  no 
cousins,  and  the  maxim  againstforeign 
cabals  in  behalf  of  rejected  dynasties, 
he  is  well  known  to  regard  with  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Or- 
leans, which  has  not  even  the  abstract 
merit  of  legitimacy  to  recommend  it ; 
and  not  only  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  is  under  Ministerial  control,  but 
even  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were 
allowed,  without  contradiction  or  re- 
proof,  to  indulge  In  unmeasured  oblo- 
quy and  invective  dh*ected  against 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Knowing  these  things,  and  being  aware 
at  the  same  time  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  rested  upon  a  very  insecure 
foundation,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  had  we  reposed  much  confi- 
dence in  such  a  Cabinet,  or  believed 
that  it  was  likely  to  act  with  vigour 
and  determination  abroad,  or  pursue 
an  upright,  moderate,  and  satisfac- 
tory course  in  the  administration  of 
our  domestic  afiairs. 

Still,  while  we  entertained  these  !m- 
preaeions,  we  could  not  fbrget  that 
some  degree  of  forbearance  was  due 
to  a  Min&try  which  had  declared  itself 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  task 
of  government.  We  remembered  that 
Lord  Derby,  when  the  Premiership 
was  forced  upon  him,  made  a  manly 
and  noble  appeal  to  the  honour  of  his 
political  opponents,  acknowledging 
the  diflScnlties  of  his  position,  admit- 
ting the  want  of  official  experience  on 
the  part  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  but 
requesting,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
a  fair  consideration  of  his  measures. 
It  is  true  that  such  consideration  was 
not  granted — true,  that  his  opponents 
were  too  eager  for  office  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  duty  —  true,  that  they 
caballed  and  coalesced  to  unseat  him 
before  the  details  of  his  policy  were 
more  than  partially  disclosed.  No 
one  section  of  the  opposition  being 
strong  enough  to  effect  this  object,  it 
was  brought  about  by  a  common  union 
in  attack,  on  the  express  understand- 
ing of  a  common  sharing  of  the  spoils. 
Men  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
mutual  suspicion  and  antagonism, 
suddenly,  and  without  any  union  of 


principle,  found  themselves  associated 
in  the  onslaught,    and,  that    over, 
grimly  proceeded  to  the  apportion- 
ment  of  office   without   regard    to 
general  agreement.   Notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  the  subsequent  virulence 
which  clearly  demonstrated  the  secret 
consciousness  of  the  confederates  as  to 
the  unworthy  nature  of  their  conquest, 
we  were  resolved  not  to  incur  that 
reproach  which   must   remain  with 
them  long  after  their  coalition  shall 
be  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were.    We  could  not  fbrget  that,  of 
whatever   material    composed,    the 
Queen*s  Groverament  was  entitled  to 
a  fair  and  Impartial  consideration — 
that,  having  accepted  a  distinct  re- 
sponsibility. Ministers  should  be  al- 
lowed, at  any  rate,  the  full  opportu- 
nity  of  developing   their  measures 
without  encountering  at  the  outset 
that  active  opposition,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  a  duty  so  soon  as  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  pursuing  a  false 
or  hurtful  course  to  the  internal  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  or  one  which  la 
likely  to  lower  its  name  and  repute  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world.     We 
might,  with  more  sincerity  than  he 
himself  displayed,  have  attadced  Mr 
Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  his  budget, 
as  violently  as  he  attacked  Mr  Dis- 
raeli.   We  might  have  pointed,  with 
justifiable  derision,  to  his  unhappy 
experiment  on  the  Funds ;  and  have 
calculated  to  a  nioety  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  country  arising  from  the 
efforts  of  that  high-vaulting  but  in- 
expert financier.    The  opportunity, 
it  will  be  allowed,  was  tempting;  but 
we  forbore— not,  as  we  are  aware, 
without  incurring  the  censnre  of  some 
of  our  more  sealous  friends,  who  ac- 
cused us  of  lukewarmness,  whereas, 
in  fact,  we  were  not  only  performing* 
a  duty,  but  exercising  asonud  discre-' 
tion.    Our  impression,  fh>m  the  very 
first,  was,  that  the  present  Ministry 
could  only  thrive  through  oppoaition. 
They  were,  like  the  garrison  of  the 
Garde  Dolourense,    an   exceedingly 
motley  group.    Trimmer,  Whig,  and 
Radical,  corresponded  to  the  Norman, 
Saxon,  and  Fleming  of  the  romance ; 
who,  so  long  as  Uie  hordes  of  the 
insurgent  Welsh  were  battering  aft 
their  gates,  were  held  together  bv  the 
tie  of  common  interest,  and  the  dread 
of  common  danger ;  bnt  who,  if  left 
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to  themselveB,  would  instantly  h8ve 
iUlen  into  fead.  The  result,  we  sab- 
mit,  has  entirelj  justified  our  antici- 
pations. Daring  the  long  recess, 
there  is,  nsnally,  a  sladt  in  politics — 
the  forces  of  the  opposition  are  with- 
drawn— the  garrison  is  left  to  porsoe 
its  deliberations  and  to  make  its 
arrangements  unmolested  —  and  lo  t 
before  the  year  is  oat,  the  pabUc  is 
made  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
desperate  intestine  quarrel ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  ablest  member  of  the 
Cabinet — ^with  the  entire  approbation, 
as  we  are  given  to  understand,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  the 
oldest  and  most  sagacious  —  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  tender  his 
resignation  1 

Tbe  political  world  is  presently  fall 
of  mmonrs  and  speculation  regarding 
this  event,  and  the  actual  cause  of 
disagreement,  some  regarding  it  as 
the  precursor  of  a  speedy  dissolutiott 
of  the  Ministry,  and  the  retirement  of 
Lord  At>erdeeD  from  office,  while 
others  believe,  and  we  think  with 
more  reason,  that  the  l»«ach  is  not 
yet  irreparable.  But  whatever  may 
be  thB  immediate  consequences,  the 
Act  of  such  a  breach  having  occorred, 
more  especially  at  the  moment  when 
union  of  sentiment  among  the  Min- 
istry was  of  deep  importance  to  the 
country,  is  of  itself  most  significant, 
and  must  be  held  as  indicative 
of  a  much  more  serious  difference 
than  the  ministerial  organs  will  al- 
low. It  is  all  very  weU  to  point  to 
the  new  measure  of  reform  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  many  of  his  political 
Mends,  has  been  preparing,  as  the 
cause  of  Lord  Palmerston's  secession ; 
Vat  no  one  will  accept  that  explana- 
tion. The  cause  and  the  effect  have 
no  adequate  relation.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  us  that  such  a 
statement  should  have  been  haearded ; 
for  although  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  to  assign  the  true  reason 
Ibr  ministerial  quarrels,  some  regard 
St  least  ought  to  be  shown  to  the 
maintenance  of  probability.  The  real 
cause  of  the  late  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  our  foreign,  not  in  our  do- 
mestic relations. 

There  is  always  a  vast  ^tinctlon 
to  be  dnvwn  between  questions  of 
nem  domestle  poli^,  sueh  as  oocu- 


pied  the  attention  of  Parliament  dor-^ 
ing  the  last  session,  and  those  which 
vitally  concern  the  honour  and  des- 
tinies of  the  British  empire.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former  class,  we  have  been 
anxious  to  avoid  criticism  which 
might  have  been  considered  captions ; 
for  errors  of  that  kind,  when  com- 
mitted, as  they  often  are  by  new  ad- 
ministrations, may  be  repaired,  with 
more  or  less  exertion,  according  to 
their  comparative  magnitude.  Bat 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  ques- 
tions of  the  other  class.  A  single  false 
move,  a  vacillating  policy,  a  dis- 
honest attitade,  may  not  only  entail 
upon  Europe  the  miseries  of  a  gene- 
ral war,  but  may  cover  the  name  of 
this  renowned  country  with  disgrace, 
and  obliterate  the  memory  of  for- 
mer contests,  which  have  rendered 
Great  Britain  honourable  and  famoos 
throughout  the  world.  We  cannot 
remain  dumb  witnesses  of  an  act  of  na- 
tional dishonour.  Thereisnoconsidei^ 
ation  on  earth  which  can  or  ought  to  do- 
ter  us  from  entering  our  vehement  pro- 
test against  faint  conduct  or  culpable 
inaction  which  reflect  permanent  dis- 
credit on  the  country.  In  such  a  case 
as  that,  it  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
say  that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
Ministers.  In  this  lax  age  of  ours, 
when  the  standard  of  pubUe  morality 
has  fallen  to  a  low  ebb,  such  responsi- 
bility is,  in  point  of  fact,  little  more 
than  nominal.  Popular  r^resenta* 
tion  and  a  perfectly  unfettered  inresa 
have  put  an  end  to  impeachments  in 
so  far  as  statesmen  are  concerned. 
We  do  not  now  bring  Ministers  to 
trial  for  their  obnoxious  acts — we 
summarily  eject  them  from  office. 
During  the  holidays,  however,  that 
process  is  impossible.  The  represen- 
tation lies  dormant,  with  frequent 
prorogations  of  its  slumber.  Bat  the 
press  does  not  sleep;  and  it  is  its 
duty,  either  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, or  in  the  event  of  abuse  of  trust, 
to  sound  a  warning  note,  so  that  the 
nation  may  be  made  aware  of  what 
is  being  perpetrated  in  its  name. 

Oar  readers  will  at  once  understand 
that  these  remarks  are  directed  to  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  Ministers  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eastern  question.  When 
It  first  became  evident  that  the  de- 
signs of  Russia  were  serious,  and  that 
the  traa^fuiUity  of  Europe  was  endan- 
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gered  by  tbd  ambitions  projects  of  the 
Csar — that  territorial  acqaisltion,  not 
the  establishment  of  a  religions  pro- 
tectorate, was  his  real  object,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  force  a  qnarrel 
on  Torkey  In  order  to  invade  her  do- 
minions—we did  expect  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers  wonid  haye  shown 
themselves  eqnal  to  the  crisis.   It  was 
at  the  request  of  Ministers  themselves 
that  these  matters  were  not  formally 
discussed  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment—and the  request  had  this  of 
reason  in  it,  that  popular  debate  does 
not  always  tend  to  the  success  of  di- 
plomatic negotiation.  Madi  harm  has 
resulted  at  different  times  from  popu- 
lar ebullitions,  and  from  the  sillv  ex- 
travagance of  men  who,  though  hold- 
ing seats  in  Pariiament,  are  no  better 
than  the  orators  of  the  mob.    None 
of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  the 
language  of  Cobden  applied  to  Rus- 
sia, which  power,  he  asserted,  could 
be  crumpled  up  as  easily  as  a  sheet  of 
waste-paper  I  Gobden  does  not  think 
so  now.    During  the  recess  he  has 
been  piteously  howling  for  peace,  ap- 
parently forgetful  that  he  had  done 
eveiything  in  his  power,  by  invective 
and  insult,  to  excite  a  hostUe  feeling 
against  Britain  and  her  Interests.  Kor 
are  we  yet  oontinced  that,  pending 
negotiations   In   which  eveiy  great 
European  power  was  supposed  to  be 
actively  engaged,  any  MiniMry  could 
have  been  expected  to  invite  a  formal 
&cussion,  which,  necessitating  pre- 
mature disdosures,   and  provoking 
an  echo  beyond  the  walls  of  Par- 
liament, might  have  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  British  intervention  less 
powerful  than  it  ought  to  be  at  a 
nighly  critical  period.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  blame  Ministers  for  maintain- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  reserve  during 
the  earlier  part  of  this  unhappy  affair. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  real  benefit  which  has  arisen  from 
sympathising  meetings  and  demon- 
strations in  favour  of  oppressed  foreign 
nationalities,  such  as  have  taken  plMe 
of  late  years  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns  of  England.     Whatever  our 
Impreauons  may  be  as  to  the  abstract 
rights  or  purity  of  motive  of  the  Hnn- 
gurian  or  Italian  inswgents,  tills  at  all 
events  Is  plain,  thai  the  noisy  sym- 
pathy of  English  mobs  has  not  bettered 
thdr  position,  whilst  it  has  materially 
lessened  the  influence  of  Britain  with 


the  established  governments  on  the 
Continent    We  can  respect  the  spirit 
which  dictates  such  displays,  even 
while  we  deprecate  their  exhibition. 
For  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  two  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling 
in  England  have  had  the  effect  of 
alienating  from  usoneEuropean  power 
which  was  very  long  our  ally.    We 
allude  to  Austria,  which  oountiy,  in 
the  campaign  of  1794,  when  Prussia 
was  miserably  grasping,  as  was  the 
practice  of  the  minor  Gierman  powers 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
them,  after  British  gold,  showed  no- 
thing of  the  like  spint.    Austria  may 
be  despotic — ^whether  from  inclination 
or  necessity  it  is  beyond  our  purpose 
here  to  inquire— but,  in  her  lelations 
with  Great  Britain,  she  has  heretofore 
acted  with  fairness.    She  may  be  de- 
ceitful— ^that  Is  too  often  the  charac- 
teristic of  despotisms — and  truth  com- 
pels us  to  admit  that  Austrian  states- 
men have  never  been  remarkable  for 
sincerity.    That  virtue  is  no  part  of 
theur  system;  perhaps  it  cannot  co- 
exist with  institutions  such  as  theirs. 
But  in  dealing  with  states,  as  with 
individuals,  we  must  take  them  with 
their  faults  as  well  as  their  virtues. 
We  do  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
character  of  the  man  who  is  punctual 
in  his  payments,  and  regular  in  re- 
deeming his  engagements.  We  do  not 
think  it  neoessanr  to  inquire  whether 
his  family  are  altogether  happy  and 
well  used,  before  we  embark  with  him 
in  a  common  specnlation.    He  may 
treat  them  harshly ;  they  may  be  veiy 
wUfU  and  rebeUlouA— we  have  no  con- 
cern with  that.   We  acknowledge  the 
patria  poUetae^  and  leave  him  to  regu- 
late his  family  as  he  best  may.   Now» 
apply  that  principle— universally  ob- 
served in  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned'— to  Austria,  and  mark  what 
we  have  done.    Our  old  relations  are 
undoubted,  and  there  was  at  all  events 
amity  between  us.  Years  roll  on,  and 
at  last  there  occurs  a  rebellion  in  the 
heredituy  states  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.    The  infootlon  spreads  from  the 
provinces  to  the  mother  state.    The 
capital,  Vienna,  is  taken,  pillaged,  and 
subjected  to  the  nsual  ofdeal  of  demo- 
cratic libertinism.   The  army  remains 
true  to  the  Emperor-^retakes   the 
capital— pats  down  the  insurgents^ 
and  restores  tranquillity  to  Austria. 
Does  England— a  country  which  ab- 
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hore,  or  ongbt  to  abhor,  reyolnttons, 
and  wbicb,  but  five  years  ago,  waa 
ibreatened  with  a  like  Tisitalion  from 
Cbartism,  besides  Irish  outbreaks-- 
does  England,  we  say,  ezUbit  any 
symptoms  of  rejoicing  at  that  event? 
"Qnite  the  contrary.  Marshal  Haynan 
visits  London,  and  he  is  immediately 
made  tbe  object  of  a  brotal  personiu 
attack,  sncb  as  wonld  disgrace  the 
Coromantees,  or  any  other  heathen 
tribe  of  Africa.  Next  comes  Kossuth, 
the  leader  and  instigator  of  the  Hun- 
garian rebellion ;  and  he  is  received 
with  almost  superhuman  honours  by 
mayors,  and  aldermen,  and  other 
civic  idiots,  none  of  whom  could,  even 
if  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  in- 
stant death,  tell  you  where  Hungary  is 
situated  on  the  ipap  of  Europe.  No 
wonder  if  Austria,  thus  insidted  in 
the  person  of  one  of  her  chief  com- 
manders, takes  umbrage, — no  wonder 
if  she  interprets  the  ovations  lavished 
upon  a  rebel — ^it  matters  not  how  gal- 
lant or  how  pure — into  distinct  proofs 
of  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  British 
people  with  the  cause  of  insurrection 
and  democracy.  And  the  result  is 
that  Austria,  thus  repulsed,  turns 
away  from  us,  and  lends  her  influence, 
whenever  that  is  required,  to  forward 
and  assist  the  ambitions  projects  of 
the  Czar. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  men  who, 
in  spite  of  reiterated  wamhsg,  took 
such  immense  pains  to  testi^  theur 
sympathy  with  insurgents,  should  be 
made  aware  that  they  have  materially, 
though  of  course  unconsciously,  assist- 
ed in  bringing  on  the  present  crisis. 
Unless  Russia  had  been  able  to  count 
with  perfect  certainty  upon  the  co- 
operation of  Austria,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  she  would  have  taken 
the  decisive,  and,  as  we  think,  irre- 
trievable step  of  occupying  the  Da- 
nnbian  Principalities.  That  she  has 
that  co-operation  now,  no  sane  man 
^can  doubt.  We  by  no  means  intend  to 
hold  up  Austria  as  a  pattern,  or  to 
maitttam  that  she  is  sincere  in  the 
diplomatic  attitude  which  she  now  as- 
sumes, which  we  believe  to  be  a  purely 
hiffxed  one.  I^e  is  acting  now  for 
Bussia,  and  if  our  self-imposed  Minis- 
ters are  not  by  this  time  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  fict,  they  must  be  la- 
boitring  under  an  cxtracwdinary  attack 
f^political  Ophthalmia.  The  question 
la  not  uow  aa  to  the  actual  intereats 


of  Austria  as  a  separate  and  isolated 
empu^.  Independent  of  other  const* 
derationSi  she  would  not  be  inclined 
to  lend  her  support,  la  such  a  matter 
as  this,  to  Russian  aggression*  We 
are  veir  far  indeed  from  thinlung 
that  such  a  glaring  violation  of  solemn 
treaties  had  the  cordial  sanction  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  Austria  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  general  war,  she  is  in  imminent 
risk  of  losing  much  which  she  pre- 
sently possesses,  without  the  chance, 
in  any  contingency,  of  being  a  consi- 
derable gainer.  No  state  in  Europe 
has  a  more  natural  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace*  But  neutrality 
seems  to  be,  and  in  reality  Is,  almost 
impossible  for  a  powerin  the  situation 
of  Austria.  She  must  take  a  decided 
part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
if  the  east  of  Europe  is,  unfortunately, 
to  be  arrayed  agamst  the  west ;  and 
as  she  has  met  with  no  sympathy  or 
support,  in  the  hour  of  her  own  em- 
barrassment, from  Britain  or  France, 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  adopt  the 
other  alternative,  and  become  the 
confederate,  and,  we  fear,  the  active 
tool  of  Russia.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  have  gained  nothing  by 
adopting  the  senseless  Yankee  prac- 
tice of  popular  sympathising  meetings 
— the  value.  Justice,  and  discrimina- 
tion of  which  demonstrative  assem- 
blies may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that»  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Ireland  is  considered  as  by  far  the 
chmcest  topic  for  sympathising  ora- 
tory, as  It  affords  a  wide  scope  for 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  England. 

Wehave  indicated  that  we  felt  very 
reluctant,  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
diplomatic  negotiation,  to  make  any 
strictures  upon  tbe  attitude  asaumed 
by  the  Ministry.  We  felt,  moreover, 
that  it  wonld  have  been  wrong  and 
ungeneroDs  to  do  so,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Aberdeen,  considering 
his  antecedents  and  old  Continental 
relationships,  was  in  reality  one  of 
more  than  common  difficulty.  Still, 
as  the  head  of  the  British  Cabinet,  he 
was  bound  to  act  with  energy  and 
promptitude,  and  whether  by  counsel, 
warning,  or  menace,  to  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  induce  the 
Czar  to  recede  from  his  unjustifiable 
demands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tre  baye 
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bad  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of 
negotiation.  Even  now,  when  blood 
has  been  freely  shed  in  land  battles 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  when 
a  great  sea  combat,  with  disastrous 
-sacrifice  of  life,  has  taken  place  in  the 
Enxine,  we  hear  of  fresh  notes,  and 
proposals,  and  projects,  and  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  matters  in  dispute  may  yet 
be  settled  by  the  aid  of  diplomacy ! 
Such  miserable  babble  as  that  can 
impose  upon  none.  It  is  a  device  on 
the  part  of  the  aggressor  to  gain  time, 
which  time  has  been  employed  not 
only  in  fixing  himself  securely  in  his 
new  conquest,  but  in  dealing  effective 
blows  at  other  points  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  When  the  forces  of  Russia 
crossed  the  Fruth,  it  was  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  holding  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  never  again  to 
be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
Turkey.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
neither  an  idle  boaster  nor  a  braggart. 
He  knows  the  value  of  provinces  which 
on  one  side  bring  him  into  direct  con- 
tiguity with  Austria,  and  which  on 
the  south  are  bounded  by  the  Danube ; 
and  all  the  diplomacy  in  the  world 
will  never  make  him  evacuate  these. 
The  quarrel  was  notoriously  of  his 
own  seeking.  Turkey  had  done  no- 
rthing whatever  to  provoke  an  offen- 
sive attitude — there  were  absolutely 
no  tangible  grounds  of  complaint 
against  lier.  We  are  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  we  are  of  our  own  existence 
that  Prince  Menscbikoff  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  purposely  to  make  a 
qnairel,  and  to  afford  something  like 
a  pretext  for  the  occupation  which 
had  long  been  elaborately  planned. 
When  Russia  once  takes  a  territorial 
step,  she  does  not  intend  to  recede 
from  it,  and  never  will  recede,  unless 
driven  back  by  absolute  force.  That 
is  her  traditional  policy,  and  also  her 
invariable  practice.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  she  has  absorbed  Finland; 
she  has  advanced  her  frontier  towards 
western  Europe,  in  consequence  of  her 
seizureof  Poland,  by  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred miles ;  she  has  lessened  her  dis- 
tance from  Constantinople  by  about 
five  hundred  miles;  and  her  Asiatic 
acquisitions  extend  to  the  sontbem 
point  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Teheran.  Tbeextentof 
her  influence  with  Persia  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  announcement,  recent- 


ly made,  that  that  country  has  declared 
war  with  Turkey,  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  has  found  it  his  duty  to 
retire.  Such  is  the  intelligenee,  cor- 
rect or  not,  which  has  just  reached 
this  country  from  the  East,  and  that 
it  is  of  an  alarming  kmd,  no  one  who 
has  directed  his  attention  to  the 
gradual  progress  and  policy  of  Russia 
can  deny.  Now  that  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  are  in  her  grasp,  they 
will  not  be  surrendered  at  all  events 
by  means  of  diplomatic  represen- 
tation. The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
as  his  whole  history  proves,  is  emi- 
nently clear-sighted  and  sagacious. 
He  knew  from  the  very  first  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
was  an  act  of  aggression  that  most 
call  .forth  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Western  powers;  and  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  he  did  not  put  his  army 
into  motion  without  having  thorongh- 
ly  weighed  the  consequences.  He 
must  have  calculated  what  effect  such 
a  step  would  have  upon  the  different 
Cabinets — how  far  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  go  in  the  way  of  remon- 
strance, and  how  far  in  the  way  of. 
resistance.  Of  the  German  powers 
he  considers  himself  at  this  moment 
perfectly  sure.  Neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia,  though  they  may  be  ready 
enough  with  notes  to  swell  the  vast 
bulk  of  waste-paper  which  has  been 
expended  on  this  occasion,  will  move 
a  finger  or  contribute  a  florin  to  the 
aid  of  Turlcey.  He  is  sure  of  them  as 
neutrals,  and,  we  venture  to  thinky 
tolerably  sure  of  them  as  allies,  if  he 
shall  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke their  active  assistance.  The  only 
two  important  powers  that  stand  at 
all  in  his  way — that  can  check,  or,  at 
all  events,  embarrass  his  career — are 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  they, 
when  cordially  combined,  are  such 
powerful  opponents,  that  we  do  not 
believe  even  Nicholas,  andacious  as 
he  is,  would  have  ventured  to  make 
this  aggression,  but  for  the  peculiar 
political  circumstances  of  either  coun- 
try, which  seemed  likely  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  cordial  understand- 
iog  and  co-operation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
language  used  by  some  members  of 
the  present  Goremment  in  regard  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Both 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Charleg 
Wood  expressed  liiemselves  in  tecma 
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which  OQght  to  have  led  to  their  ex- 
olnsioa  from  the  Coancil  of  the  State; 
for  irhateT^  might  have  been  the 
private  opinion  of  these  right  honour- 
able gentlemen — one  of  them  not  con- 
Bidered  as  peculiarly  scrnpnlons,  or 
the  other  as  remarkably  sapient — 
they  were  bound,  in  common  decency, 
to  have  observed  the  courtesies  of 
•Bpeech  towards  a  sovereign  Prince 
whose  position  as  such  had  been  for- 
-mally  recognised  by  their  Sovereign. 
The  Premier,  Lord  Aberdeen,  either 
had  not  the  power,  the  ability,  or  the 
wish  to  restrain  bis  imprudent  col- 
leagues ;  and  that  portion  of  the  press 
which  was  understood  to  be  ministe- 
rial in  its  views,  exerted  itself  most 
vigorously  in  abusing  Napoleon  III. 
Such  things  do  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Even  the  most  intelligent  foreigners 
attribute  far  more  weight  to  such  dia- 
tribes than  they  really  deserve  ;  but 
.  In  this  instance  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
conceived  that  no  cordiality  could  ex- 
ist between  Britain  and  France,  when 
they  saw  that  the  State  Ministers  of 
the  oHe  power  were  virulently  attack- 
ing the  elected  Sovereign  of  the  other. 
B^dee  this,  it  is  rather  generally  be- 
lieved, on  the  Continent  that  the  Or- 
leanists  have  fast  and  powerful  friends 
in  England ;  and  even  at  home  there 
is  a  growing  impression  that  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  has  made  himself  un- 
necessarily busy  in  matters  with  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  more  than  a  re- 
mote connection.  This  is  a  delicate 
subject,  and  as  such  we  have  ap- 
proached IL  We  are  never  willing 
to  attach  much  importance  to  m- 
monrs,  and  do  not  so  now ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  remark  this,  that, 
in  Britain,  family  considerations  ought 
to  have  no  weight  in  comparison  with 
those  that  are  national ;  and  that  in- 
terference in  the  aifaurs  of  State,  by 
those  who  are  not  responsible  states- 
men, is  what  no  wise  man  would 
counsel,  but  whidi  all  would  deeply 
deplore. 

The  accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
.the  Premiership  of  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  one 
of  ^  those  fortunate  accidents  which  a 
skilful,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  po- 
tentate can  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  new  Premier  was  known  to  have 
ao  sympathy  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
f  rench,  who,  moreover,  had  just  ob- 
Mned  the  Imperial  dignity.     Lord 


Aberdeen  had  connections  of  old 
standing  with  the  despotic  courts,  and 
his  character,  strength,  and  weakness 
were  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
veteran  diplomatists  of  Europe.  Some 
of  bis  colleagues  had  committed  them- 
selves by  openly  attacking  the  new 
Emperor.  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
tact  and  determination  were  well 
known,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in 
the  Cabinet  capable  of  conducting 
foreign  affairs,  had  been  removed  to 
another  office,  and  a  mere  tyro  was 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  our 
European  policy.  The  Court  of  St 
Jameses,  as  a  Court,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  very  favourable  to  that 
of  the  Tuileries,  occupied  b^  a  man 
who,  whatever  might  be  his  talent 
and  abilities,  had  certainly  appeared 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as 
an  adventurer.  There  had  been,  un- 
doubtedly, some  symptoms  of  alarm 
exhibited  in  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  defenceless  state  of  her  shores, 
which  hardly  could  be  attributed  to 
anything  else  than  a  mistrust  of  our 
nearest  neighbour.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  led  the  Czar  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  more  favourable 
opportunity  could  occur  for  commenc- 
ing his  aggression  upon  Turkey,  with 
less  risk  of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
combined  hostility  of  the  two  great 
Western  powers. 

We  say  of  commencing  his  aggres- 
sion, because  we  do  not  believe  that 
Nicholas  had  the  deliberate  and 
settled  intention,  when  he  began  to 
advance,  of  pushing  forwards  at  this 
time  so  far  as  Constantinople.  The 
military  moves  of  Russia  are  made 
with  the  precision  and  deliberation  of 
a  game  of  chess.  The  Emperor,  for 
the  time  being,  identifies  himself  with 
the  state,  and  does  not  seek  the  daz- 
zling personal  honours  of  a  rapid  con- 
queror. Theirs  is  the  kind  of  am- 
bition, though,  of  course,  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  which  we  sometimes  see 
exhibited  by  private  families  in  our 
own  country.  In  each  successive 
generation,  estates  are  added  by  pur- 
diase  to  the  hereditary  property, 
perhaps  already  too  large  for  enjoy- 
ment, until  a  whole  county  passes 
into  the  proprietary  of  the  existing 
representative  of  the  race.  All  this  is 
gradual,  but  the  design  is  made  tradi- 
tionary. This  progressive  method  of 
acquisition  which  Russia  pursues,  is 
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unquestionably  tbe  most  likely  in  the 
long  ran  to  proTO  snccessfnl.  If  she 
bad  annoonced  broadly  tbat  ber  in- 
tentiona  were  to  drive  the  Turks  ont 
of  Europe,  and  to  take  possession  of 
Constantinople— if  it  bad  been  even 
supposed  probable  tbat  such  wonld 
be  the  speedy  result  of  ber  late  ag- 
gression*—she  wonld  certainly  have 
been  compelled  to  encounter  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  open  arms ;  and 
the  conflict  wonld  not  hare  been  post- 
poned. But  tbat  is  not,  by  any 
means,  the  game  of  Russia.  Give 
ber  what  she  want8-H>r,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  what  she  has  occu- 
pied— and  she  will  become  wouder- 
fttlly  complaisant  and  tractable.  Let 
h«r  keep  an  army  in  Moldavia  and 
Waiiachia,  and  a  doaen  years,  or  even 
more,  may  elapse,  before  the  Soltan 
receives  another  visit  from  a  diplo- 
matist of  tbe  stamp  of  MenscbikofiT. 
When  that  ill-omened  event  happens 
— as  happen  it  assuredly  will,  unless 
the  only  capable  powers  of  Europe 
are  resolute  to  send  her  back  to  her 
bonndaries,  and  unless  the  afiair  of 
Sinope  becomes  the  prelude  to  serious 
hostilities  —  Russia  will  cross  the 
Balkan  as  readily  and  as  easily  as  she 
has  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  her  en- 
«ign  at  last  will  wave  over  the  dome 
of  St  Sophia. 

Russia,  when  necessary,  can  wait. 
She  never  takes  a  step  without 
mature  consideration,  but,  having 
taken  it,  she  never  recedes.  It 
is  most  important  that  this  should 
be  understood,  because  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  our  peculiar  consti- 
tution and  perpetual  political  changes, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  traditionary 
policy,  which  in  other  lands  is  a  mo- 
tive as  powerful  as  religion.  Such  a 
despotism  as  is  that  of  Russia  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  mere  tyranny 
where  the  ruler  is  absolute,  and  may 
be  wanton  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power;  That  is  a  most  erroneous 
idea.  The  Czar  concentrates  in  his 
person  the  whole  power  of  Russia, 
not  by  divine  right,  or  on  the  ground 
of  legitimate  succession,  but  l^cause 
the  state  wills  that  it  shall  have  only 
one  ruler,  and  submit  to  one  dictation. 
There  are  no  snob  things  as  parties  or 
party  rivalry  in  Russia.  The  Caar 
rules,  directs,  dictates — ^but  he  is  not 
altogether  irresponsible.  The  son  of 
i*anl  and  brother  of  Alexander  knows 


that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
eyes  in  his  own  dominioiis  bent  upon 
him.  He  may  take  tbe  law  into  hla 
own  hands,  and  punish  with  extreme 
severity  any  abuse  which  he  can 
detect  in  the  snbordinates  of  adminis- 
tration, or  exhibit  a  fearful  example 
inthecaaeofaitempledtfeaaon.  To 
him  implicitly  are  left  the  regnlataona 
of  internal  administration—* but,  woe 
to  the  Caar  who  shall  dare  to  deviate 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
nation  I  It  is  a  trust  of  which  we  in 
this  country  can  form  no  adequate 
conception ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  trast  which  every  Emperor  of 
Russia  knows  tbat  he  must  observe 
and  fulfil.  Russia  does  not  seek  en- 
lightenment, and  has  no  tolerance  of 
innovation.  She  will  accept  no  les- 
sons in  civilisation  from  surrounding 
countries,  and  she  disoourages  fami- 
liarity with  theur  customs.  Mr  OH- 
phant,  in  bis  recent  work  upon  Russia^ 
tells  us  that  **  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  a  permission  to  traveli 
or  leave  of  absence  for  two  years,  is 
obtained  by  a  Russian,  however  high 
his  rank ;  and  then  it  is  only  granted 
upon  payment  of  a  sum  amountuig  to 
e^[hty  pounds  a-bead  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family."  It  is  from  deli- 
berate purpose  that  Russia  remains 
socially  isolated  from  the  rest  ot 
Europe.  She  has  but  one  thought, 
one  policy,  one  aim-*and  that  is  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement. 

All  this  must  be  perfoctly  well 
known  to  the  diplomatists  of  the  other 
states,  and  we  presume  L<»d  Claren- 
don is  aware  of  it.  If  not,  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  unfit  person  to  occupy 
the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afifaire  at  tbe  present  junc- 
ture. Now,  what  amazes  us  Is,  that 
the  farce  of  diplomatic  negotiation 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  so 
long.  It  has  been  continued  not  only 
after  occupation,  but  after  repeated 
battles;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
after  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
despatched  theur  fleets,  we  presume 
for  some  purpose,  to  the  Bosphoras. 
And  what  is  it  they  are  now  negotiat- 
ing about?  If  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
religious  proteotorate  claimed  by  Rus- 
sia, they  are  simply  wasting  their 
time,  and  making  themselves  rldic»» 
lous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world*  Qor 
decided  Impression  is,  tbat  tbe  present 
crisis  Las  arisen  from  the  vMlllating 
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und  imdeGided  aittiiliide  of  tlie  Aberw  uid  are  not  dispoeed  to  sit  by  as  idle 
deen  GoTenHMnt  at  the  tlmeirhen  the  spectators,  whilst  Russia  is  extending 
aggression  oonld  baye  been  preyented  her  fronticar  towards  the  coveted  Dar- 
by a  prompt  and  energetio  coarse  of  dandles.  They  will  aslc,  and  that  as 
action.  soon  as  the  shrinldng  and  irreso- 
Tbe  Emperor  of  Rossia,  as  we  Itave  late  Ministry  are  compelled  to  face 
hinted,  is  both  clear-sighted  and  sa-  Parliament,  ii%  it  was  that  a  Britisli 
gacions.  In  spite  of  iiis  avidity  for  fleet  was  sent  to  tiie  waters  of  the 
conqaest,  and  rsaelala  dalsiwIuRtlon  Bosphoma— was  it  to  support  Tor- 


to  pnsh  forward,  he  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  disastrons  consequences 
that  miffht  result  horn  a  violent  check ; 
and  if  he  really  bad  been  convinced 
that  Britain  and  France  were  deter- 
mined, by  force  of  arms  and  at  every 


key?~and  if  so,  what  support  was 
given?  Does  Lord  Aberdeen  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  the  ^tish 
peq)le  will  stand  the  reproacb  of 
having  arrayed  a  gallant  armament, 
and  sent  out  so  many  of  our  seamen. 


hazard,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of    simply  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 


the  Turkish  territory,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  single  Russian  soldier 
would  have  been  ordered  to  cross  the 
Pmth.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ulnis- 
try,  immediately  on  the  rupture  oc- 
curring between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
to  have  decided  what  line  of  conduct 


success  to  the  cause  of  Turkey,  and 
remainkig  stationary,  like  antomatons 
or  pasteboard-men,  while  tbe  Russian 
fleet  was  destroying  Turkish  vessels 
in  the  harbour  of  Sinope  ?  Why  was 
the  fleet  there  if  not  to  protect  the 
Turks?    Will  not  other  nations  be 


they  would  pursue  in  the  event  of    apt  to  condnde  that  it  was  there  pur- 
actual  aggression  ;  and^if  their  decision    posely  to  deceive  them  ? 


had  been  to  support  Turkey,  to  have 
warned  the  Czar  that  if,  on  any  pre- 
text whatever,  he  should  invade  the 
Turkish  territory,  that  step  would  be 
considered  by  Great  Britain  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
And  ftnther,  in  order  to  show  that 
this  was  no  empty  threat,  the  British 
squadron  ought  to  have  been  ordered 
to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  or  even  to 
enter  the  Rack  Sea,  the  moment  that 
authentic  intelligence  was  received  of 
an  aggressive  Russian  movement. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct  would  have 
met  with  the  cordid  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  French  Government — 
would  probably  have  stayed  the  Czar 
before  he  had  seriously  committed 
himself,  and  have  prevented  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Had  that  been  done, 
and  done  promptly,  the  other  matters 
in  dispute  might  safely  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  diplomatists  to 
lick  them  into  shape.  Of  course  if  it 
<was  not  intended  that  Britain  should 
eupport  Turkey— if  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  contented  to  see  that  country 
-dismembered,  as  Poland  formerly 
was,  without  more  than  the  mockery 
of  a  protest — the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. That  is  altogether  another 
view,  and  the  people  of  England  will 
eo  condder  it.  They  at  all  events, 
whatever  Lord  Aberdeen  may  think, 
are  not  indiflerent  to  the  violent 
joocnpation  of  the  Danublan  provinces. 


That  is  not  our  conclusion,  nor 
our  belief.  We  believe,  at  all  events 
we  hope,  that  it  was  sent  there 
for  ultunate  aetten,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  baa 
avenged  the  slaughter  at  fiinope. 
But  it  ought  not  to  have  been  these 
at  all,  unless  for  immediate  action* 
What  is  the  point  at  which. negotia- 
tion properly  ends,  and  war,  if  war 
is  intended,  properly  begins?  Olear^t 
in  this  instance,  when  the  Russians 
took  forcible  possession  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  Were  we  to  abstain 
from  making  up  our  minds  as  to  the 
proper  course  which  Britain  should 
pursue,  until  the  Russians  had  crossed 
the  Danube?  As  we  have  already 
sfud,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Caar 
did  not  contemplate  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  may,  however,  be  otherwise, 
for  no  man  understands  opportunity 
better;  and  the  recent  news  from 
Persia  gives  colour  to  the  idea  that  he 
18  prepared,  in  certain  contingencies, 
to  push  his  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
But  whether  he  advances  further  or 
not,  the  offence  is  the  same.  He  has 
violated  the  peace  of  Europe  by  forci- 
ble occupation  of  a  territory  which  is 
not  his  own,  and  be  has  no  Intention 
of  surrendering  it.  That,  at  least,  is 
perfie«tly  obvious.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  he  was  merely  jesting  when  he 
announced  that  all  further  negotiation 
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was  nselesB,  aod  that  ^^Za  guerre" 
was  bis  detenninaiion  ?  Are  we  to 
be  blind  to  the  enormous  prepara- 
tions which  are  being  made  tbrongh- 
•ont  BoBsia  for  military  action— the 
levies,  the  enrolments,  the  subsidies? 
Snch  preparations  are  not  undertaken 
without  a  commensurate  object — cer- 
tainly they  do  not  point  to  a  pacific 
termination  of  the  qnanrel. 

What  has  been  done  is  now  irreyo- 
oftble.  We  cannot  make  np  for  squan- 
dered time  or  for  loat  opportunities — 
we  cannot  take  np  .the  question  as  It 
.stood  before  the  Russians  occupied 
Moldavia.  But  we  have  sufScient 
materials  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
events,  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers 
during  the  time  when  activity  might 
have  been  useful  in  preventing  actual 
eollision.  What  then  did  the  Aber- 
deen Cabinet?  It  issued  a  plurality 
of  notes,  for  it  is  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  activity  upon  paper;  and  it 
sent  instmctions  and  counter-instruc- 
tions to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  and 
put  itself  in  official  correspondence 
with  all  the  courts  in  Europe.  And 
that  they  call  action,  alacrity,  and 
decision  1  Why,  they  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  adopted  a  course 
more  consonant  with  the  views  of 
the  Czar  than  to  enter  into  pro- 
tracted negotiation;  because  during 
the  whole  time  these  protocols  and 
notes  were  being  whisked  through 
Europe  by  couriers,  and  the  electrical 
IHres  kept  in  constant  employment, 
be  was  settling  himself  down  in  the 
occupied  provinces,  and  making  pre- 
paration for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
war.  In  real  action,  however,  they 
showed  themselves  lamentably  defi- 
cient. First  of  all,  they  directed  the 
.fleet  to  be  moved  from  Malta  to  the 
Bay  of  Besika,  where  it  lay  inactive 
and  useless  during  the  time  when  the 
Bnssians  were  establishing  themselves 
in  the  provinces.  The  absurdity  of 
this  half-measure,  if  it  even  deserves 
.that  name,  assumes  a  darker  com- 
plexion when  we  remember  that 
Knssia,  observing  the  timidity  of 
our  mlera,  was  audacious  enough  to 
vindicate  her  continued  occupation 
on  the  ground  of  the  proximity  of 
the  British  and  French  fleets.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  an  m- 
timation  might  have  roused  the  dor- 
jnaat  spirit  of  our  statesmen,  or  at 


all  events  shown  them  how  deter- 
mined Buasia  was  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  attitnde.  But  it  produced  no 
visible  effect  beyond  a  fresh  flight  of 

Srotocols ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
*iirkish  and  Bnssian  armies  were 
engaged  in  actual  conflict  on  tiie 
Danube  that  the  fleet  passed  the 
Dardanelles.  Now,  why  did  it  pass 
the  Dardanelles,  and  proceed  to  the 
Boephoms  ?  Was  it  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople?  Why  protect 
Constantinople  more  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Turkish  territory? 
What  was,  really  and  truly,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  move  ?  It  appears  to  have 
had  no  meaning.  We  do  not  know 
what  instmctions  were  given  to  Ad- 
miral Dondas;  but  if  they  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  to  remain  pas- 
sive off  Constantinople,  thm  we  must 
needs  say  that  our  Ministry  has  sub- 
jected the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to 
contumely  and  disgrace.  Meanwhile 
the  Bltxk  Sea  is  being  scoured  by 
Russian  vessels.  We  are  told  that 
Admiral  Blade  intended  to  carry  his 
fleet  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  Turkish  shores,  and  that 
he  was  dissuaded  by  the  British 
admiral  and  by  the  British  ambassa- 
dor from  doing  so— on  this  ground, 
among  others,  that  he,  being  Eng- 
lish ^m,  though  in  the  service  of 
Turkey,  might  endanger  the  progress 
of  amicable  arrangements  (1)  hj 
adopting  such  a  course.  It  is  added^ 
with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  entering 
the  Black  Sea,  it  was  stated  that,  if  he 
did  so,  the  British  squadron  would 
withdnw  from  the  Boephoms.  Is 
this--can  this  be  tme?  If  it  is,  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  undoubtedly  much  to 
answer  for.  If  it  is  not,  the  sooner 
snch  a  calumny  is  refuted  the  better. 
The  state  of  the  facts,  however,  looks 
Tery  awkward,  and  appears  to  confirm 
the  story.  Siade  did  not  sail  as  he 
intended.  There  was,  however,  m 
Turkish  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Osman  Pasha,  lying  at  the 
same  time  within  the  Toadstead  of 
Binope,  under  orders,  as  it  is  said,  to 
retnra  totheBosphorus.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  what  ensued : — 

^*  On  the  SOth  of  November,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  thick  fog,  a 
host  of  armed  laundies  from  the  Rus- 
sian squadron,  which  hove-to  ontsidOi 
composed  of  no  less  than  seven  satt 
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of  the  line  (of  which  three  were  three- 

•  di^eiB),  seyenl  fzigatea,  and  eome 
steaaen,  entered  the  harbour  and 

-snmmoned  the  Tnrkish  Commodore 
to  Borrender,  ne?er  supposing  that  he 
wonld  venture  to  offer  resistance  to 

.  80  superior  and  overwhelming  a  force ; 
but  be  nevertheless  refused,  resisting 
tfa^  boardmg,  and  drove  them  off. 
At  this  time  the  wind  sprung  up, 
blowing  right  in,  when  the  enemy  set 
all  sail,  entered  the  port,  and  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  Turks,  who  most 
nobly  returned  the  same.    It  was  in 

.the  midst  of  the  action  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  little  Taif  got  up  steam, 
and  in  the  amoke  and  confusion  that 
prevailed,  cut  away  for  the  capital 
•with  the  intelligence.  It  appears  that 
no  less  than  4000  Turks  perished  in 
the  battle ;  they  fired  'first,  and  are 
aaid  to  have  behaved  with  great 
bravery— ^the  Russians,  who  were  the 
leal  aggressors,  with  great  cruelty. 
Three  Ottoman  frigates  (two  of  them 

'first  clasa)  were  sunk  in  the  action ; 
five  other  vessels  got  so  much  riddled 
and  injured  as  to  render  it  impossible 
fi>r  them  to  put  to  sea ;  and  two  other 
amalier  craft  had  got  away,  but  so 
very  much  mauled  that  tiieir  reaching 
Constantinople  was  very  doubtful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  sank 
one  Russian  line-of- battle  ship  and 
two  firigates,  and  drove  a  corvette  on 
shore; — notwithstanding  thehr  inferior 
strength,  they  made  a  most  heroic 
leaistance.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Sfaiope  were  nearly  destroyed." 

Biieh  are  the  fruits  of  protracted 
aegottation,  and  of  hesitating  policy. 
fiad  Britain  assumed  in  time  her 
proper  attitude — had  she  spoken  and 
acted  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  all 
this  slaughter  might  have  been  spared ; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  tremendous 
evils  of  a  general  war,  which  now  ap- 
pears inevitable,  would  have  been 
prevented  Let  us  see  how  the  news 
of  this  affahr  were  received  at  St 
Petersburg. 

The  Journal  de  St  Peterebourg 
aaya : — "  In  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tonr,  the  Caar  ordered  that  those  who 
had  admission  at  Court  should  repair 

.  to  the  Winter  Palace  for  a  general 
-Aanksgiving.  The  ladies  appeared 
in  the  Rusaian  national  dress,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  grand  gala.  In  all  other 
eirardies  of  the  capital  public  prayers 

were  offered,  and  the 


population  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
service.  The  most  pious  Czar  thank- 
ed the  Lord  of  Lords  for  the  success 
of  the  victorious  Russian  arms,  which 
triumphed  in  the  sacred  combat  for 
the  orthodox  faith." 

After  this,  we  presume  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  further  nego- 
tiation is  out  of  the  question.  If  tha 
Aberdeen  Cabinet  has  not  determined 
upon  a  decided  course,  it  must  do  so 
immediately.  This  naval  engagement 
At  Sinope,  occurring  within  two  days*^ 
sail  of  the  place  where  the  British  and 
French  war-ships  were  riding  at 
anchor,  cannot  be  construed  into  any- 
thing else  than  a  formal  defiance  to 
them  to  do  their  worst.  It  is  said 
that  orders  hwe  been  srat  to  the 
admirals  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  im- 
mediately. It  is  deeply  to  be  regrett<^ 
that  such  orders  had  not  been  issued 
at  an  earlier  period,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  been  the  ease, 
bat  for  the  absurd  and  overstramed 
deference  shown  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Assuming  that  they  have  been 
issued  now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
what  way  the  fleets  are  intended  to 
operate  in  the  Euxine.  If,  as  we  are 
told  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Timse^ 
^Mhe  first  object  of  the  combined 
fleets,  once  in  the  Black  Sea,  will  be 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  from  outrage,  and 
render  impossible  another  collision 
between  the  Ottoman  and  Russian 
squadrons,"  it  wotld  appear  that,  eVto 
now,  Ministers  are  hesitating  to  take 
a  step  which  may  bring  Britain  and 
Russia  into  actual  collision.  We  do 
not  understand  the  arrangement  which 
wonld  transmute  our  seamen  into  a 
sort  of  naval  police,  stationed  in  the 
BUck  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  desiring^ 
Russian  and  Turkish  ships  to  *^  push 
on,  keep  moving,"  and  forbidding 
them  to  interfere  with  each  other* 
The  efficiency  of  a  policeman  depends 
upon  his  possession  of  an  authori- 
tative right  to  take  offenders  to  the 
station-house,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  that  power  has  been 
intrusted  to  the  British  admiral. 
Further,  the  police  must  be  impartial  \ 
so  that,  if  Admiral  Slade,  who  com- 
mands the  fleet  of  Turkey,  and  who, 
no  doubt,  is  burning  with  desire  to 
avenge  the  late  disaster,  should  hap- 
pen to  fall  in  with  a  Russian  vessel* 
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wiiiiiii  rigiit  of  the  Bqaadron  com- 
flMnded  t^  Admind  DiiDdas,  he  must 
neoetnrily  forbear  hoetnitiee,  under 
the  penalrf  of  imdergofaig  ft  broadside 
from  the  British  guns  1  If  the  eoone 
hitherto  pmvned  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Ooyemment,  in  regard  to  the  Eastern 
question,  had  not  in  all  respects  been 
characterised  bj  ntter  imbecilitj,  we 
shonld  be  loth,  eren  for  a  moment, 
to  suppose  soch  an  arrangement  pos- 
sible; and  yet  there  is  no  denying  this, 
that  it  woud  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  what  has  hiUierto  been  done. 
That  a  fleet  shonld  be  sent  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  the  seat  of  war  was 
an  erident  necessity ;  for  no  ministry 
which  did  not  take  that  step,  after  the 
occapation  of  the  provinces,  could 
possibly  have  remained  in  power. 
\Ve  have  already  expressed  our  opin- 
ion that  the  step  ought  to  have  been 
taken  earlier.  JBut  the  fleet,  whether 
Ib  Be^a  Bay  or  In  the  Bosphorus, 
has  been  of  no  manner  of  use  to  Tur- 
key, and  that  because,  as  we  are  told, 
the  Admiral  had  no  authority  to  move. 
Nay,  If  It  be  true  that  Blade  was  pre- 
vented, byBritish  oiBcial  remonstrance, 
from  pushing  into  the  Black  Sea  before 
the  msaster  of  Sinope,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
Turkey  if  the  fleet  had  remained 
at  Malta.  Therefore,  judging  frem 
the  past,  it  appears  not  impossible 
that  even  now  directions  may  have 
been  sent  to  the  British  admiral,  re- 
quiring him,  at  all  hssards,  to  avoid 
«  direct  collision  with  Russia. 

If  this  should  be  the  case — though 
we  hope  it  is  not  so— war  may  indeed 
be  avoided,  but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of 
honour.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  was  dcter- 
tttined  that  in  no  event  whatever  this 
<9ountry  should  go  to  war  with  Russia, 
in  defence  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
his  course  was  a  clear  one.  The  fleet 
•ought  to  have  been  withdrawn,  with 
a  proper  apology  to  the  Czar  for  hav- 
ing pushed  It  so  far  as  the  Bosphorus ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Premier 
has  influence  enough  to  insure  the  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  such  an  apology. 
This  would  not  have  involved  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  the  parturi- 
tion of  protocols  and  proposals*  That 
might  have  gone  on  quite  as  briskly  as 
before^each  new  success  of  Nicholas 
being  followed  by  an  ipsue  of  several 
reams,  until  the  final  capture  of  Con- 
iitantlnople  (of  which  city,  by  the  way, 


it  is  said  tint  plans  haw  already  beea 
prepared,  sliowiBg  its  divisioii  into 
districts  for  the  convenience  of  tiie 
Ruaaian  police)  shonld  allow  tiie  wea- 
ried tn^yH  a  temporary  Irallday . 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
underrate  the  terrible  oonseqneneea 
of  a  war  with  Russia  as  our  fbe^ 
joined,  as  we  believe  she  woold  be,  hf 
the  despotic  states  of  tiie  ContineBC. 
No  matter  what  might  l>e  our  olli* 
mate  success,  sodi  an  event  oonid  not 
take  place  without  entailing  imaenae 
miaeiy  even  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  would  augment  our  debit 
the  burden  of  which  is  alreadyso  great; 
it  might  interfere  with  our  trade ;  it 
possibly  might  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  our  commerce.  It  might  even  en-^ 
tail  consequencesof  amoreserioQslund, 
arising  from  continued  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  No  wise  man 
will  shut  his  eyes  to  these  thinga,  still 
less  will  he  wantonly  provoke  them« 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  con* 
sideralk>ns  which  must  w^h  with  ns 
in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  able  to  see  a  way  in  whidi  we 
can  recede  without  the  loss  of  honour* 
We  have  gone  ao  far  that,  if  we  were 
to  desert  Turk^  now,  irretrievable 
Ignominy  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
British  name.  We  are  no  more  bonad 
in  the  abstract,  and  from  pare  ooa- 
sideratlons  of  duty,  to  protect  Torw 
key  than  are  the  United  SUtes  of 
America ;  but,  then,  America  hat 
not  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus,  or 
mixed  henelf  up  inextricably  with 
the  afhdr.  The  fault  lay  in  the  timi* 
dity  of  Ministers,  who  ought  either  at 
the  flrst  to  have  adopted  atrong  mea* 
sures,  or  to  have  kept  back  the  fleet 
altogether  from  Constantinople.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
now  sees  the  monstrous  blunder  he 
has  committed;  but  tiie  mere  con* 
sdousness  of  that  wfll  not  serve  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Next,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  apart  altogether 
from  generous  or  honourable  feelings, 
Britain  has  a  strong  interest  to  pre- 
vent Russia  fiom  succeeding  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  designs.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  see  Russia  in  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  exercising  a  protectorate  over 
Greece.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see 
her  extend  her  power  to  the  limit  <rf 
the  Indus ;  and  yet  that  is  what  Rus- 
sia pn^xMMs  to  00^  and  will  inevitab^ 
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dOy  unless  abe  is  prei^eated  liy  foroe 
of  arms.  She  has  almdly  found 
nMaas  to  persuade  Persia  to  adopt 
her  views,  to  place  an  army  under  ber 
oontfol,  and  to  declare  war  upon 
Tnrkey.  Tbat  may  not  be  a  very  im- 
portant accession  in  point  of  strengtb, 
for  the  armies  of  Persia  are  only  less 
contemptible  tban  its  court ;  but  it 
serves  to  show  how  far  Russian  in« 
trigne  has  been  pushed,  and  to  indi- 
cate ominously  the  direction  in  which 
It  meditates  hereafter  to  advance. 
Li  fine,  after  giving  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  fair  and  candid 
n  consideration  as  we  can  bestow,  we 
kave  anrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  neoessaiy,  both  for  our  honour  and 
our  interest,  that  the  aggressive  career 
of  Russia  should  at  once  be  checked, 
no  matter  what  be  the  sacrifice.   . 

If  instructions  have  been  issued  to 
tbo  admiral  of  our  fleet  to  act  de- 
cisively along  with  that  of  fVance  and 
TttriE^  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  Nicholas  will 
ai  once  consider  that  as  a  declaration 
of  war.  Itcan  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Relying,  as  we  believe  him  to  have 
done,  upon  the  antecedents  and  fa- 
Toorable  impressions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  calculating  upon  the  impro- 
bability  of  a  cordial  union  between 
France  and  Britahi,  the  Caar  also  has 
gone  too  fiur  to  recede.  The  Russian 
people,  persuaded  from  the  first  that 
thiqr  weie  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  are 
now  flnahed  and  excited  by  conquest ; 
and  in  inch  ciroumstances  we  doubt 
▼esy  much  whether  Nicholas,  if  he  had 
tte  will,  conld  venture  to  attempt  to 
nstemlntliem.  Reactions  inRnssia  are 
dangeioos,  and  peculiarly  so  to  the 
reigning  emperor.  The  present  Oaar 
known  that  fhll  well,  and  is.  not  likely 
to  provide  a  conspuraQT.  He  has  still, 
aa  ne  believes,  a  great  deal  of  work 
before  him,  and  wiU  not  put  himself 
witUn  the  danger  either  of  the  cord 
or  the  poniard. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  all 
this  sbonld  bave  occurred^that  so 
perilcvs  a  prospect  for  the  future 
aiiould  have  arisen,  from  the  irresolute 
and  dilatory  tone  of  the  present  Brit- 
ish Caldneti  and  the  obstinacy  and 
cndnli^  <tf  its  chief .  That  war  might 
have  been  averted  by  prompt  action, 
aMmIha  ago,  we  have  no  manner  of 
donbt.  wedo  not  see  bow  it  can  be 
areided  nowi  without  positive  igno- 


miny and  disgrace;  and  even  if  the 
people  of  this  country  were  so  craven- 
hearted  as  to  be  inclined  to  submit  to 
that,  Russia  would  thereby  acquire 
such  enormous  advantages  as  would 
enable  her,  in  a  short  time,  to  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

While  this  thunder-cloud  k  hang- 
ing directly  above  u8~-and  a  heavier 
one  has  not  been  seen  by  the  men  of 
the  present  generation — we  receive 
the  intelligence  that  there  have  been 
dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Home  Secre- 
taiy,  has  resigned.  That  circum- 
stance ought  not  to  excite  any  great 
degree  of  surprise.  Aa  a  diplomatist 
Lord  Palmerston  has  always  shown 
himself  the  very  reverse  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen ; — ^he  is  as  prompt  in  acti<m  as  the 
other  is  slow— as  vigorous  as  Uie  other 
is  hesitating.  We  never  have  been, 
and  are  not  now,  the  panegvrists  of 
Lord  Palmeraton,  but  we  belieye  him 
to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  regud 
for  the  interest  and  honour  of  ^tain, 
and  moreover  to  possess,  in  a  far 
greater  measure  than  his  colleagues, 
that  acuteness  of  vision  and  power  of 
calculating  consequences  which  are 
the  leading  qualities  of  a  diplomatic 
statesman.  Immeasurably  the  most 
able  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
excluded  from  that  sphere  of  action> 
fi)r  which  he  \b  peculiarly  fitted,  it  ia 
no  wonder  if  his  disgust  at  the  l^ind 
and  stupid  policy  of  his  colleagues  ban' 
increased  to  such  adegree,  that  be  can- 
not, for  his  own  sake  and  reputation, 
conthiue  to  give  countenance  to  theur 
acts.  We  have  reason  to  believe^ 
that  he  has  disapproved  from  the  very' 
first  of  the  course  which  the  Cabinet 
has  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Eaat-^ 
em  question — that  he  has  been  most 
anxious  to  draw  as  close  as  possible 
the  ties  between  Britain  and  France 
— ^and  that  he  has  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  advocating  an  active 
and  decided  policy.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  was 
an  old  diplomatic  rival;  and  such 
beinff  the  case,  personal  dignity  inter- 
toed  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  sound 
advice.  And  so,  in  the  mean  time  at 
least.  Lord  Palmerston  has  resigned 
— ^not,  however,  until  the  news  o£ 
the  disaster  at  Sinope  had  justified 
his  warnings,  and  cfemonstrated  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  The 
Ministerial  oigans  have  asserted,  with 
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a  degree  of  tebemenoe  which  in 
itself  ift  saspicioas,  that  hie  resigna- 
tion took  place  in  consequence  of  a 
decided  objection  both  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  details  of  the  new  Reform 
bill  prepared  by  Lord  John  Rassell. 
We  cannot  altogether  accept  that 
statement.  We  have  no  doabt  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  thinking  men 
thronghont  the  country,  whatever 
their  nominal  politics  may  be,  re- 
gtids  this  proposed  measure  of  Lord 
John  Bussell's  as  entirely  uncalled 
for  at  the  present  time.  Experi- 
ments on  the  constitution  are  al- 
ways dangerous — but  they  are  utterly 
unjustifiable  when  the  proposed  pa- 
tient is  neither  complaining  of  suffer- 
ing, nor  anxious  to  have  relief.  In 
the  Session  of  1852,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell brought  in  a  Reform  Bill  which 
died  with  the  Whig  Ministry,  neither 
of  them  being  deeply  regretted  by 
any  sort  of  men ;  and  now,  it  would 
appear,  he  is  about  to  inaugurate 
1854  with  a  measure  of  the  same 
kbid.  It  is  eertainly  remwkable  that 
tihe  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston 
sfaonld  immediately  have  preceded 
«aeh  of  these  events ;  but  as,  in  1852, 
we  were  not  led  to  believe  that 
Lord  Palmerston  resigned  on  account 
of  the  reforming  tendencies  of  Lord 
John  Bossell,  so  neither  do  we  be- 
lieve that  his  resignation  in  1853 
is  attributable  to  any  reason  of  this 
nature.  In  fact,  when  we  weigh  the 
two  men  deliberately  against  each 
other,  it  is  too  laughable  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Palmerston  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  resign  on  account  of 
any  conceivable  crotchet  with  which 
Lord  John  might  happen  to  be  pos- 
sessed. The  latter  is  politically  effete. 
His  influence  in  Parliament  has  been 
yeariy  lessening,  until  it  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  died  away ;  and  from 
a  Premier  he  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  subordinate.  On  the  contrary, 
Lord  Palmerston  is,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  parties,  one  of  the 
UMMt  remarkable  and  distinguished 
men  of  the  age ;  and  to  suppose  that 
he  would  voluntarily  abandon  office, 
and  leave  his  cdleagnes  in  a  crisis 
Uke  the  present,  because  the  t»ogra- 
pber  of  Tommy  Moore  insists  upon 
redeeming  some  silly  pledge  which  he 
made  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
popularity,  is  an  eztravaganaa  utterly 


too  absurd  to  be  credited.  We  do 
not  doabt  that  Lord  Palmerston,  hav- 
ing seen  the  sketch  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  intended  measure,  considers 
it  a  remarkably  bad  one — that  opniion 
we  underetand  to  be  shared  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  have 
been  permitted  to  peruse  that  invalu- 
able document — but  that  he  resigned 
on  account  of  it,  or  anytiiittgit  con- 
tained, we  do  not  believe.  We  gsb^ 
however,  underetand  his  holding  this 
language  to  Lord  Aberdeen  : — **  If 
you,  as  Premkr-~know1ng  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  conflict, 
brought  on  because  yon  obstinately 
refuMd  to  act,  as  yon  ought  to 
have  done,  with  proper  sfmit  and 
promptitude  at  the  first— think  it 
advisable,  in  additiim  to  that  struggle 
with  the  colossal  power  of  Rnssm, 
to  introduce  elements  of  dissension 
and  civil  strife  at  home,  on  your 
head  be  the  double  responsibility.** 
Such  language  we  can  conceive 
Lord  Palmerston  using,  and  most 
justly ;  beoause  it  is  rather  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  any  man  to  eon- 
template  the  prospect  of  a  serious  in- 
ternal contest  evoked  upon  a  home 
question,  unnecessarily  pudied  by  a 
membor  of  the  CaUiMt,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  vindicating  bis  own  con- 
sistency (about  which  nobody  cures  a 
farthing),  at  the  veiy  moment  when 
the  country  is  threatoied  with  a  war, 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  either  the 
consequences  or  the  conclusioa.  Lord 
John  Russell,  we  must  presnnw,  has 
not  been  altogether  so  entirely  oecn- 
pied  during  the  last  six  months-^be^ 
tween  explaining  the  bad  bon'moHin 
his  biography  for  the  necessary  com* 
prehension  of  the  public,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  his  schedules  fbr  the  dis- 
franchisement of  boroughs— as  not  to 
be  aware  that  a  more  than  common 
crisis  was  impending,  and  thai  ovr 
peaoefhl  relations  with  Eastern  Surope 
were  ui  danger.  It  is  not  dittoidt 
to  understand  why  Lord  Palmereton 
should  be  unwilling  to  remain  in  a 
Cabinet  which,  instobd  of  ooneen- 
tratfaig  its  whole  energies  upon  the 
grand  question  before  it,  involving 
the  integrity  of  tiie  British  em- 
pire,  should  propose  to  Introdooe, 
in  Parliament,  elements  of  diseoid 
which  are  likely  to  be  fhlt  tinem^ 
the  three  imited  Mngdems.  And 
why?     Beoanse   Lord  John    Bns- 
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8eU«  and  another  member  of  the  Ca* 
binet,  Sir  Jamee  Graham,  who  has 
nm  throagh  the  whole  of  the  political 
gamnt,  have  abeardly  pledged  them- 
eelvee  on  the  hnstings  to  iotrodnoe 
certain  measnrea  I  We  shonid  be 
Borry  to  use  langnage  nnneeesaarily 
harsh  or  derogatory,  bnt  it  does  ap- 
pear to  ns,  alter  senona  oonsideraiion, 
that  neither  the  pledges  of  the  one, 
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Charles  Wood,  as  on  acconnt  of  that 
of  Lord  John  RnsselL 

There  is,  jast  now,  bnt  one  great 
subject  which  engrosses  the  public 
mind  —  that  is,  the  impending  war, 
which,  before  this  sheet  issues  from 
the  press,  may  have  begun.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  provoked  by 
us — and  to  that  admission  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Cabinet  is  entitled  to  the  full 


nor  the  consistency  oftheother,  are  of    benefit.    Bnt  that  it  has  arisen — for 
such  vital  importance  as  to  outweigh    we  speak  of  it   almost  as  a  fact. 


the  immediate  interests  of  the  empire. 
When  tiie  proper  time  anivee  for  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  further  Parlia* 
menta^  reform,  or  rather  adjustment 
— when  the  nation,  through  its  repre- 


despairing  of  any  other  isBue-Hnust, 
as  we  think,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  present  Ministry.     They  have, 
indeed,  a  heavy  moral  responsibility 
upon  them.     They  were  not,  lilce 


sentatives,  has  leisure  to  address  itself    the  last  Grovemment,  forced  to  as- 


to  that  task— we  shall  be  ready  to 
aid,  accoMag  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, any  weU-advised  scheme  for 
seenring  equal  representation,  ac- 
cording to  the  balance  of  interests, 
and  fbr  giving  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms its  just  and  equitable  share. 
Bnt  we  cannot  help  remarking — ^and 


sume  ofSoe,  in  respect  of  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, and  which  they  had  not  attempt- 
ed to  sway.  They  delibOTately  dis- 
placed that  Government,  which,  in 
foreign  policy,  had  presented  a  firm 
front  to  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  which 
had  cultivated  and  succeeded  in  ef- 


we  do  this  in  all  seriousness— ^hat-    feeting  a  cordial  understanding  with 


Nero  fiddling  when  Bome  was  burn- 
ing, was  not  a  more  untimely  concert 
tiian  that  at  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell proposes  to  be  the  leaden  Our 
antbority  is  derived  firom  the  roinis^ 


France;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  seeing  his  old  friend.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  at  the  head  of  the  Bri- 
ish  Government,  thought,  not  unna- 


terial  prints,  which,  one  and  all  of    tnrally,  that  no  better  opportunity 


them,  persist  in  stating,  that  the  only 
member  of  the^ Cabinet  who  represents 
public  opinion  on  the  Bastern  ques- 
tion for,  at  an  events,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  who  does  so)  has 
beoi  ftmsed  to  give  in  his  resignation 
because  Lord  John  Russell  obstinately 
persists  in  bringing  forward  a  new  Re- 
form Bill,  which  the  country  has  not 
called  for,  and  of  which  many  of  his 
firiends  disapprove.  We  state  the  au- 
thority and  the  reason  assigned — 
which,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  we  do 
not  bdieve.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
now  been  associated  in  public  life 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
with  Lord  John  Russell.  He  knows 
his  ways  and  his  method  of  thought 
perfecUy ;  and  represents  infinitely  too 
large  a  section  of  influential  opuiion, 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Cabinet  simply 


could  present  itself  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  cherished  schemes.  An 
old  man,  with  ancient  impressions,  is 
very  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  regard 
to  the  French  alliance,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Belgian  influence,  and 
other  considerations,  would  interfere  to 
render  that  abortive.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, Russia  began  by  feeling  the 
pulse  of  this  country.  If  it  had  ap- 
peared to  beat  quick  at  the  time  when 
she  was  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Turkey, 
and  had  there  been  then  an  appearance 
of  active  and  decided  opposition,  the 
question  of  the  protectorate  might  have 
been  dropped,  or  settled  after  some 
harmless  negotiation.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  did  not  appear  to  care 
very  much  about  the  matter.  Of 
course,  it  protested,  and  sent  notes 
about  the  statue  guo,  and  other  things 
which  diplomatists  are  bound,  in  point 


because  the  other  has  a  crotchet  of  of  form,  to  attend  to ;  but  no  real 

his  own  to  carry.    Lord  Palmerston  alarm  was  taken,  and  Russia  was 

stands  at  the  present  time  so  high,  allowed  to  proceed,  without  check,  in 

tkat  he  would  be  as  likely  to  resign  her  occupation  of  the  Danubian  pro- 

on  aooonnt  of  the  opposition  of  Sur  vinces.    That,  as  we  have  abready 
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said,  decided  the  whole  matter ;  and, 
whateyer  may  be  the  oonseqnenoee 
to  this  ooantiy  and  to  Europe,  we 
most  hold  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aber* 
deen  responsible  for  having  allowed 
actuid  aggression  to  take  place,  and  for 
having  consented  tonec[ottate,  without 
the  indispensable  preliminary  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  territory.  No  nego- 
tiation was  requured.  The  presence 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea- 
much  more  effective  if  combined  with 
that  of  France— would  have  settled 
the  question  at  once;  and  Nicholas 
would  have  been  compelled  to  seek 
some  other  outlet  for  hisambition.  But 
no  fleet  was  forthcoming;  and  the 
Csar,  believing  that  none  would  come, 
even  though  there  should  be  a  pretext 
of  showing  one,  marched  into  Moldavia 
and  WallAcdila  with  the  confidence  of 
an  unopposed  conqueror.  When  the 
combined  fleets  of  Britain  and  France 
went  into  Besika  Bay,  he  appears  to 
have  looked  upon  that  as  a  mere  farce 
for  the  occasion,  or  to  have  consider- 
ed  that  his  position  was  now  so  pow- 
erfully established  against  Turkey, 
that  he  could  afford  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  leaving,  however,  his  satellite, 
Austria,  to  prolong  negotiations  to  the 
ntmost.  Austria  has  done  so  with 
nntiring  fidelity,  and  the  result  is, 
that  we  stand  not  only  outwitted,  but 
defied  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

This  is.  Indeed,  a  miserable  busi- 
ness. We  hope,  for  the  credit  of  our 
country,  to  receive,  erelong,  accounts 
that  the  fleet  which  we  have  despatch- 
ed to  the  East  has  done  its  duty,  and 


so  far  redeemed  the  extreme  apathy 
of  the  past  We  have  no  fear  what* 
ever  of  the  result,  when  the  Britisb 
arm  is  let  loose.  With  or  without 
France,  we  can  annihilate  Russia  as 
a  naval  power,  and  prevent  her  from 
prosecuting  her  designs  upon  the  East. 
A  great  deal  more  than  this  may  be 
done.  If  our  mien  are  but  com- 
monly wise,  we  may,  from  this  occa- 
sion, deprive  Bnssia  of  the  power  of 
future  mischief.  Sweden  is  panting 
for  the  restoration  of  Finland — the 
kingdom  of  Poland  can  be  again  esta- 
blished. Bussia  may  find  that  her 
traditionary  poli^— after  all,  inangn- 
rated  by  no  higher  an  authority  than 
Peter  the  shipwright— is,  like  many 
other  notions,  better  on  paper  than 
reality;  and  that  she  cannot  give  to  a 
nation  of  serfs  that  power  and  energy 
which  freemen  inherit  as  their  bbrth* 
right.  But,  situated  as  we  are,  spe- 
culation as  to  the  future  is  ateo* 
Intely  vain.  We  can  only  look  to  the 
past.  Begard  that,  and  what  do  we 
find?  A  solemn  and  ^parently  na- 
impressible  Premier,  labouring  under 
foreign  influences — a  dull  and  irreso- 
lute Cabinet— measures  leading  to  a 
division  of  opinion  proposed  in  it,  with- 
out any  corresponding  necessity— and, 
finally,  the  resignation  of  the  only 
man  m  the  Cabinet  capable  of  grap^ 
pling  with  the  diiBoulty.  Ought  that 
to  Im  the  position  of  Britain— ought 
her  connselB  to  be  such  at  a  crisis  like 
the  present?  In  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try at  laige,  we  emphatically  answer. 
No! 


iVMiii  e|f  WtlUam  BUubwood  t  Soma^  JBrfMwyft. 
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ABTSenOAN  ABKRRATI0K8. 


LoooMonov,  profitleBS  and  often 
nimless,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Conti* 
Dentals,  a  condition  of  an  Encllsh- 
man'8  eztstence.  Provided  witli  a 
dreaalng-caee  that  would  contain  a 
FjreDclmian's  entire  wardrobe,  and 
with  a  hat-box  full  of  pills  "  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime,'*  every  son  of 
Albion  is  supposed  to  perform,  at  some 
period  of  bis  life,  a  distant  jonmej, 
with  the  Boi»  apparent  object  of  ac- 
quiring  a  right  to  say  that  he  has 
been  **  there  and  back  again.*'  An 
Engitshman,  in  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
would  be  a  miserable  bdng,  had  he 
sot  continually  present  to  his  mind 
the  recollection  or  the  anticipation  itf 
•  journey  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth — to  the  North  Pole  or  the 
South  Seas,  to  the  feverish  heart  of 
Africa  or  the  scarcely  less  perilous 
wastes  of  Tartary.  That  opinion  will 
be  strongly  confirmed  by  the  pere- 
grinations of  Mansfield  Parkyns. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  when  the  handsome  volumes,  full 
of  amusing  letter-press  and  neat 
sketches,  and  externally  decorated 
with  a  chubby  and  Oriental  St  George 
spearing  a  ffolden  dragon,  with  bossy 
shields  and  carved  scimitars,  and 
lion's  maneand  tail,  which  Mr  Murray 
has  just  published,  shall  have  been  as 
generally  read  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
the  tide  of  enterprising  travel  will  set 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  Abyssinia. 
Everybody  will  take  wing  for  the 


land  of  the  Shohos  and  Boghos; 
African  outfits  will  be  in  perpetual 
demand ;  sanguine  railway  projectors 
wiU  discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  ''Grand 
Cairo  and  Addy  Abe  Direct**  line. 
Mr  Pari^yns  telto  us,  in  his  prelimin- 
ary pages,  that  he  shall  estimate  the 
success  of  his  book,  not  by  his  friends* 
flatteries  or  his  reviewers*  verdict, 
but  by  its  sale.  Sale! — why,  it  will 
sell  by  thousands,  in  an  abridged 
form,  with  a  red  cover,  as  the  "  Hand- 
book for  Abyssinia."  Persons  start- 
ing for  those  parts  will  ask  for  Par- 
kyns' Handbook,  just  as  tenderer 
tourists,  who  content  themselves  with 
an  amble  through  Andalusia,  inquire 
for  Ford's.  That  many  such  starts 
will  be  made,  we  cannot  doubt,  after 
reading  the  book  in  which  are  so 
vividly  described  the  charms  of  the 
pleasant  land  of  Timr^,  the  delights 
of  the  journey  thither,  and  of  the 
abode  there.  K^ever  was  anythiug  so 
tempting.  The  mere  introduction 
makes  us  impatient  to  be  o£f.  Mr 
Parkjms  is  resolved  to  lure  his  read- 
ers, in  his  very  first  chapter,  not  only 
to  read  his  book,  but  to  roam  in  his 
footsteps.  Weme's  Campaign  in 
Tt^  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  those  privileged 
mortals  to  whom  it  is  given  to  ramble 
between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea;  but  the  German's  narrative, 
which  we  thought  striking  and  start- 
ling enough  when  we  read  it,  is  thrown 
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into  the  shade  by  the  vivid  and  lively 
delineations  of  the  friend  and  comrade 
of  Prince  Sheton.  The  sanitary, 
dietetic,  and  surgical  instmctions, 
with  which,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
travellers  in  Abyssinia,  he  preludes 
his  subject,  would  alone  suffice  to  in- 
spire us  with  an  ardent  longing  to 
pass  a  season  in  the  delightful  regions 
where  they  are  applicable.  The  pre- 
servation of  health,  he  justly  ob- 
serves, should  be  every  traveller's 
chief  care,  since,  without  it,  pleasure 
or  profit  from  the  journey  is  alike 
impossible.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
|K>mt  out  the  chief  dangers  to  health 
in  Abyssinia,  and  the  means  of  ward- 
ing them  off.  The  highlands,  he 
tells  us,  are  highly  salubriooS)  but 
unfortunately  one  cannot  always  abide 
upon  the  hills ;  and  down  in  the  val« 
leys  malaria  prevails^  engendering 
terrible  inflammatoiy  fevers,  to  which 
four  patients  oat  of  five  soocnmb,  the 
fifth  having  his  constitution  impaired 
for  life,  or  at  least  for  many  yean. 
Parkyns  points  out  a  preservative. 
Light  two  large  fires  and  sleep  be- 
tween them.  They  must  be  so  close 
together  that  yon  a^e  obliged  to  cover 
yourself  with  a  piece  oi  hide  to  avoid 
Ignition  of  your  clothes.  '^  Not  very 
agreeable  till  you  are  used  to  it," 
says  the  cool  Parkyns,  *^  bat  a  capital 
preventive  of  disease.  Another  plan, 
always  adopted  by  the  natives,  is  not, 
I  think,  a  bad  one :— Boll  your  head 
completely  up  in  your  cloth,  which 
then  acts  as  a  respurator.  Yoa  may 
often  see  a  nigger  lying  asleep  with 
the  whole  of  his  body  uncover^,  bat 
his  head  and  face  completely  concealed 
in  many  folds"; — a  sort  ttf  woodcoch- 
ing  which  may  be  pleasant,  bat  can 
hardly  be  considered  picturesque. 
Tobacco  is  indispensable;  in  that 
country  you  must  smoke  abundantly. 
On  the  White  Kile  no  negro  is  ever 
without  his  pipe,  which  sometimes 
holds  a  pound  of  tobacco.  ^^The 
largest  I  now  possess,"  says  Parkyns, 
somewhat  dolefully,  *^  would  not  con- 
tain much  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
quantity."  The  sun,  generally  consi- 
dered  formidable  to  travellers  in 
Africa,  is  disregarded  by  him  to  whom 
we  now  give  ear.  ^U  never  retired 
into  the  shade  to  avoid  the  noonday 
heat;  and  for  four  years  I  never  w<h« 
any  covering  to  my  head  except  the 


rather  scanty  aUowanoe  of  hair  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  me,  with 
the  addition  occasionally  of  a  little 
butter.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
I  never  had  a  headache"; — an  immu- 
nity we  are  disposed  to  attribute  less 
to  the  sun's  forbearance  than  to  some 
peculiar  solidity  in  the  cranium  of 
Parkyns.  ^^In  these  climates,"  he 
next  informs  us,  ^^  a  man  cannot  eat 
much,  or,  even  if  he  could,  h^  ought 
not."  This  ]^robably  appUes  exdn- 
sively  to  foreigners,  for  we  are  after- 
warda  introduced  to  native  dinners, 
where  the  gormandismg  surpassed 
belief,  and  yet  none  of  the  guests  wero 
a  pin  the  worse.  Indeed,  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  the  Abyssinians  are  in- 
variably represented  as  enormous 
feeders,  capable  of  demolishing  four 
or  five  pounds  of  meat,  more  or  less, 
raw,  as  one  day's  ration,  and  without 
ill  ^ects.  As  long  as  yon  are  mode- 
rate in  quantity,  the  quality  of  what 
you  eat  i»  evidently  onimportant  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view.  '^  A  man  wha 
cares  a  straw  aboat  what  he  eata 
shoidd  never  attempt  to  travel  in 
Africa.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  ^I 
can  eat  anything  that  is  dean  and 
wholesome.'  Yon  will  often  have  ta 
eat  things  that  are  hr  from  beia^ 
dUier,  especially  the  former.  I  have 
eaten  of  almost  every  livuig  thing  that 
walketh,  fiyeth,  or  ereepeth — ^lion,  leo* 
paid,  wolf,  cat,  hawk,  crocodile,  snake,, 
uzard,  locust,  &a ;  and  I  shoald  be 
sorry  to  say  what  dirty  messes  I  have 
at  times  been  obliged  to  put  np  with.'^ 
As  general  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  toildi,  we  are  uistmcted  to  avoid 
bad  localities— the  valleys,  especially 
after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  son 
pumps  up  malaria  from  stagnant 
pools  and  decayed  vegetable  matter 
^to  be  abstemious  m  all  respeota, 
and  to  follow  the  native  customs  with 
respect  to  food,  mjunctioaa  which  ap- 
pear difficult  to  reconcile.  Should  all 
precautions  prove  ineffectoal,  and 
nver  or  other  ills  assail  us,  kind,  con- 
siderate Parkyns,  who  himself,  he 
tells  us,  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  instructs  us  what  to  do. 
^^  Locfu  bleedings,  such  as  the  natives 
practise,  are  wten  highly  advanta- 
geous ;  and  firing  with  a  hot  iron  may 
also  be  adopted  at  their  recommenda- 
tion. For  severo  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  when  you  cannot  bear  to  be 
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touched  on  tbe  pari,  tome  hoUmp 
waterpoyredonitiriilhe  a  ready  and 
effecthre  blister, — a  wet  rag  being 
wrapped  ronnd  in  a  ring  to  confine 
the  water  within  the  intended  limits. 
For  bad  snake-bites  or  scorpion  stings, 
bind  above  the  part  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, and  cut  away  with  a  knife  ;  then 
apply  the  end  of  an  iron  ramrod, 
heated  to  wAde  heat.  This,  of  coarse, 
I  mean  supposing  tou  to  be  in  the 
backwoo^  ont  of  the  reach  of  medi- 
cos. Aqnafortis  is,  I  have  heard, 
better  than  the  hot  iron,  as  itetUsfar- 
ther  m.**  Actoal  cautery,  boiling- 
water  blisters,  and  *'  entting  away'* 
really  compose  a  reiy  pretty  basis  for 
a  snrgiod  system.  Professor  Parkyns 

gvea  bat  few  prescriptions,  sappoe- 
g,  he  says,  that  few  of  his  readers 
would  care  to  have  more,  or  be  likely 
to  profit  by  them.  Judging  firom  the 
above  sample,  we  are  inclmed  to  coin- 
dde  in  his  supposition. 

Mr  Mansfield  Parkyns  is  an  amateor 
baibarian.  Learing  England  when 
a  Teiy  young  man,  he  plunged,  after 
aome  mevious  rambUug  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  iato  tiie  heart  of  Abys- 
afaiia,  and  adopted  savage  life  with  an 
eamestneee  and  gusto  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  book,  and  by  the  regret 
with  which  he  stiD,  after  three  yean' 
return  to  what  poor  Rnxtoa  called 
^eivilised  fixings,**  speaks  of  his 
abode  in  the  wigwams  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  his  hankerings— not  after  the 
fiesh-pots  of  Egypt,  but— after  the 
ghee*-potB  and  uncocked  beef  he  so 
loog  throve  npon  in  the  dominions  of 
tin  great  Oubi,  Viceroy  of  Tigr^. 
Fancy  a  civilised  Englishman,  gently 
aartured  and  educated,  pitching  his 
tent  fcr  three  years  amongst  filthy 
savages,  adopting  their  dress  and 
nsagee,  rubbing  his  head  With  butter, 
sleeping  with  the  but  of  his  rifle  for  a 
pDlow^the  grease  from  his  plaited 
fecks  b^g  **  beneficially  employed  in 
tooghening  the  wood" — having  him- 
self paitiaUy  tattooed,  eating  raw  beef, 
aabstitating  raw  sheep's  liver  soused 
In  vinegar  for  oysters,  discarding  hats 
and  shoes,  and  going  bareheaded  and 
bareibot  under  the  broiling  son  and 
over  the  roadless  wastes  of  Abysidnia, 
boming  and  gashing  his  flesh  in  order 
to  {ffodoce  peculiar  scars  and  protn- 
beraaoes,  deemed  ornamental  by  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  and, 


upon  his  return  home  (to  England, 
we  mean  to  say,  for  the  home  of  his 
predilection  is  amongst  the  savouiy 
savages  he  so  reluctantly  left,  and 
amongst  whom  he  evidently  considers 
himself  naturalised),  coolly  writing 
down  and  publishing  his  confessions 
— ^in  most  amusing  style,  we  freely 
admit,  but  not  without  a  slight  dash 
of  self-complacency,  as  if  he  would 
say.  See  what  a  fine  fellow  I  am  to 
have  thus  converted  myself  into  a 
greasy,  shoeless,  raw-beef-eating  sa- 
vage for  a  term  of  years  1  We  have 
nothing  in  the  world,  however,  to  da 
with  Mr  Parkyns*  peculiar  predilec- 
tions. This  is  a  free  country — as  the 
Yankee  observed  when  flogging  his 
nigger— whose  natives  have  a  perfect 
ri^t  to  exhiMt  themselves  in  any 
character  they  please,  fin>m  an  Objib- 
beway  to  an  alabaster  statoe,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  outrage  decen<7,  or 
otherwise  transgress  the  law.  For 
our  part,  we  should  have  been  sin- 
cerely sorry  if  Mr  Parkyns  had  not 
en-cannibaled  himself,  and  told  ua 
how  he  did  it  We  shoold  have  been 
deprived  of  two  of  the  most  extraordi-^ 
nary,  original,  and  amusing  volumes 
through  which  we  ever  passed  our 
paper-knife.  We  accept  the  book, 
and  aro  grateful  for  it.  With  the- 
author's  tastes,  depraved  though  we 
cannot  but  consider  them,  we  purpose 
not  to  meddle.  Men  of  his  stamp, 
shoold  be  prized,  like  black  diamonds, 
by  reason  of  their  rarity.  We  are 
much  mistaken,  or  Mr  Parkyns  will 
be  the  cynosure  of  aU  eyes  daring  the 
approaching  spring — particularly  it 
he  condescends  occasionally  to  exhibit 
his  tattooed  arm,  and  to  bolt  a  raw 
beef-steak.  Gordon  Oummiog,  on 
his  return  fh>m  his  South-AfHcan 
slaughterings,  was  the  Hon  of  the 
London  season;  Mansfield  Paricyns 
will  receive  much  less  than  his  due  if 
he  be  not  made  its  hippopotamus. 

Mr  Parkyns  started  from  Smyrna 
for  a  tour  of  the  Nile,  in  company 
with  the  poetical  member  for  Ponte- 
firact,  Mr  Monckton  Milnes,  then 
pondering  his  "Palm  Lieaves."  Of 
the  Nile  tour,  so  repeatedly  made  and 
so  well  described  by  others,  he  abstains 
from  speaking,  in  order  the  sooner  to 
get  to  Abyssinia.  After  an  agreeable 
boat  voyage  of  two  months*  duration, 
he  parted  from  his   companion  at 
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Cairo.  Mr  Milnes  mnsi  surely  have 
regretted  quitting  so  lively  and  intre- 
pid a  fellowtravellerf  and  Mr  Parkyns, 
we  cannot  donbt,  eqnally  deplored 
their  separation.  The  cool  of  the 
evening  wonld  have  been  so  pleasant 
in  the  desert.  Bat  parliamentary 
duties  summoned  one  of  the  travellers 
northwards;  the  Wander- trieb^  the 
vagabond  instinct,  impelled  the  other 
southwards,  and  so  they  parted.  A 
double-barrelled  gun,  a  single  rifle,  a 
brace  of  double  pistols,  and  a  bowie- 
knife,  composed  Mr  Faikvns*  travel- 
ling arsenal ;  he  also  took  with  him 
three  pair  of  common  pistols,  a  dozen 
light  cavalry  sword-blades,  some  red 
cloth,  white  muslin,  and  Turkey  rugs, 
as  presents  for  Abyssinian  chiefs,  and 
in  March  1843  he  sailed  from  Suez  for 
Jedda,  on  board  a  miserable  Arab  boat, 
loaded  with  empty  rice-bags  and  a 
hundred  passengers.  The  throng  was 
too  great  to  be  agreeable,  but  Mr 
Parkyns,  who  has  evidently  a  happy 
temper  and  a  knack  at  making  him- 
aelf  popular  amongst  all  manner 
of  queer  people,  was  soon  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Turks,  Be- 
douins, Egyptians,  Negroes,  and  others 
who  composed  the  living  freight  of 
the  clumsy  lateen-rigged  craft.  The 
voyage  from  Suez  to  Jedda  varies 
from  nine  days  to  three  months.  Mr 
Parkyns  was  so  fortunate  as  to  accom- 
plish it  in  little  more  than  three  weeks. 
lYe  pass  over  its  incidents,  which 
amused  us  when  we  first  read  them, 
but  which  have  lost  their  piquancy 
now  that  we  recur  to  them  with  the 
highly-spiced  flavourof  the  Abyssinian 
adventures  hot  upon  our  palate,  and 
we  go  on  at  once  to  Massawa  Island, 
on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  whose  climate 
may  be  estimated  from  the  remark 
made  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  navy 
to  Mr  Parkyns,  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  Pondicherry  the  hottest  place 
in  India,  but  that  Pondicherry  was 
nothing  to  Aden,  and  Aden  a  mere 
trifle  to  Massawa.  '*  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May  I  have  known  the 
thermometer  rise  to  about  120°  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade,  and  in  July  and 
August  it  ranges  much  higher."  In- 
doors, the  natives,  men  and  women, 
wear  nothing  but  striped  cotton  nap- 
kins round  their  loins.  Most  Euro- 
peans suffer  severely  from  the  heat  of 
the  place.    Mr  Parkyns,  who  is  first 


cousin  to  a  salamander,  suffered  not 
at  all,  but  ran  about  catching  insects, 
or  otherwise  actively  employing  him- 
self, whilst  his  servants  lay  m  the 
shade,  the  perspiration  streaming  off 
them.  He  is  clearly  the  veiy  man 
for  the  tropics.  After  ten  days  at 
Massawa,  he  started  for  the  mterior, 
previously  getting  rid  of  his  heavy 
baggage,  to  an  extent  we  should  really 
have  thought  rather  Improvident,  but 
which,  if  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  content  himself  with  the 
ccmforts,  and  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  people  he  was  going  amongst, 
was  doubtless  extremely  wise.  We 
have  enumerated  his  stock  of  arms, 
and  his  assortment  of  presents  for  the 
natives.  The  list  of  his  wardrobe, 
after  he  had  given  away  his  European 
toggery— partly  at  Cairo,  and  partly 
to  Angelo,  a  Massawa  Jew,  who 
made  himself  useful  and  agreeable — 
is  very  soon  made  out.  When  he 
landed  on  the  mainland,  opposite 
Massawa,  it  consisted  of  **  three 
Turkish  shirts,  three  pair  of  drawers, 
one  suit  of  Turkish  clothes  for  best 
occasions,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a 
red  cap.  From  the  day  I  left  Suez 
(25th  March  1843),  till  abont  the 
same  time  in  the  year  1849, 1  never 
wore  any  article  of  European  dress, 
nor  indeed  ever  slept  in  a  bed  of  any 
sort — not  even  a  mattress ;  the  utmost 
extent  of  luxury  I  enjoyed,  even  when 
all  but  dying  of  a  pestilential  fever, 
that  kept  me  five  months  on  my  beam- 
ends  at  Khartoum,  was  a  coverlet 
under  a  rug.  The  red  cap  I  wore  on 
leaving  Massawa  was  soon  borrowed 
of  me,  and  the  sandals,  after  a  niontbi 
were  given  up;  and  so,  as  I  have 
before  said  in  the  Introduction,  for 
more  than  three  years  (that  is,  till  I 
reached  Khartoum),  I  wore  no  cover* 
ing  to  my  head,  except  a  little  butter, 
when  I  could  get  it,  nor  to  my  feet, 
except  the  homy  sole  which  a  few 
months*  rough  usage  placed  under 
them."  The  sole  in  question  had 
scaree  put  its  print  upon  Ethiopian 
soil  when  it  was  near  meeting  with 
an  accident  that  wonld  have  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  the  sharp  knife  and 
white-hot  ramrod.  On  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Hussein  Effendi,  a  govern- 
ment scribe,  at  the  sea-coast  village 
of  Moncullou,  Mr  Parkyns  put  his 
bare  foot  near  an  object  that  in  the 
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twilight  had  the  appearance  of  a  bit  ants ;  and,  to  tantalise  my  Euglish  sport- 

of  stick  or  stone.     *^  I  was  startled  by  ing  readers,  I  will  tell  them  what  bag  I 

feelioff  something  cold  glide  over  it,  brought  home  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 

and,   taming,   saw    a   smaU   snake  My  first  shot  brought  down  fonrgninea- 

wriggling  off  as  Quicklj  as  possible.  J^'^^J  ""J*;*^?!?/  *J*  ^r  "^J  *^"^A  * 

Fro^wh^t  little^  coJddisWish  Jj^ ht*^lt:o&^^^ 

of  Its  form  and  colonr,  It  seemed  to  ^^^  ;^       ^^    ^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  \^^^'  I 

answer  the  descripUon  I  had  heard  of  had  as  good  a  bag  as  in  England  one 

the  cerastes,  or  homed  Tiper,  which  would  get  in  an  arerage  day's  shooting, 

is  aboat  afoot  and  a  half  long,  rather  and  after  expending  half  a  pound  of 

thick  for  its  length,  and  of  a  dirty,  powder,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 

dusty  colour,  mottled.     The  boras  shot,  caps,  and  wads.    But  I  feel  it  my 

are  nearly  over  the  eyes,  and  about  duty  to  explain  that  J  luttr  thoot  flying, 

the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.    This  considering    that   unsportsmanlike.     A 

is  considered  oneofthe  most  venomous  *">«  sportsman  shows  his  skill  by  getting 

C'e^rr^r£\*£h^^^^^^  ?h^e*2.!;tehi;^TL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

numepous  m  tbs  neighbourhood.    I  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^^^           ^^  y^^^ 

toed  to  kiU  It,  but  without  success."  ^way  into  the  thick  of  the  covey,  always 

He  soon  came  to  think  very  httle  of  choosing  the  direction  in  which  he  sees 

such  small  deer  as  this.    Snakes  are  three  or  four  heads  picking  in  a  row  ! 

as  common  as  rats  in  those  torrid  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  only  way  you  can 

latitudes,  and  about  as  little  heeded,  shoot  in  a  country  where,  if  you  entirely 

On  his  way  to  the  hot  springs  of  Ailat,  expend  your  powder  and  shot,  you  must 

a  day*s  journey  from  Massawa,  he  starve,  or  else  make  more,  as  I  have  been 

killed  another  homed  viper,  as  it  was  obliged  to  do  many  a  time.    1  cannot 

oooUy  wriggling  across  hU    carpet,  understand  how  people  in  Europe  can  en- 

••  spread  i^a  natural  bower  foried  ^^l^'^^h^^^'^  T  *^iT"?*!l„? 

by  the  bonghs  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  *  T^^  ^'  ^^P""'  beaterj^dogs,  sand. 

vj  »uv  uvu|(U9  WA»  opv^ivo  vA  uiiuiv»a,  ^ches,  grog,  &c.    .    .    .    My  sole  com- 

fnrai  whose  ydlow  flowers,  which  emit  p^^^^'  »„  %^^^„^  occasions  is  a  little 

a  delidons  fragrance,  the  Egyptians  hoy,  who  carries  my  rifle,  whilst  I  carry 

distil  a  perfume  they  call  ^  fitneb.  my  gnn,  and  we  do  all  the  work  ourselfes. 

After  this  he  makes  no  mention  of  His  sharp  eyes,  better  accustomed  to  the 

adventures  with  snakes  on  account  of  glare  than  my  own,  serve  me  in  every 

Uieir  ibequency,  until  he  gets  to  his  point  as  well  as  a  setter's  nose.    The- 

chapter  on  the  natural  history  of  Abys-  country  (about  Ailat)  is  sandy  and  covered 

sinia,  towards  the  dose  of  the  second  ^**k  large  bushes.   Most  of  the  trees  are 

volume,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  ^^""J^Z*  }>«ij«  chiefly  of  the  mimosa  tribe, 

refer.    We  are  at  present  anxious  to  5^^  *^?.' ***^™  •"/^*V*'L^?™f^^^^ 

g>  »«^  «i««  M/%Nn#«^  ♦/*  ♦iiA  /»/v«.w  *v^  description,  some  of  them  being  about 
)t  up  the  country,  to  the  comi  of  ^^^  i^^ches  and  a  half  in  lengthfand  as 
"«  J^'S*'  J^^  "^^'^L  ^^5"**'  tWck  at  the  base  as  a  large  naU  ;  while. 
was  Mr  Farkyns  head-quartm  dur-  another  variety,  called  in  Abyssinian  the 
ing  his  residence  in  Tigr^.  There  he  « Kantafftafa/  have  thin  shorircurved 
had  what  he  calls  his  town-house,  of  thorns  placed  on  the  shoots  two  and  two 
which  he  presents  us  with  a  plan  and  together.  These  catch  you  like  the  claws 
sketches.  He  remained  for  some  of  a  hawk,  and  if  they  enter  your  clothes 
wedks  at  Aflat,  the  Cheltenham  of  you  had  better  cut  off  the  sprig  at  once^ 
Abyssinia,  whose  healing  springs  and  carry  it  with  you  till  you  have  leisure 
attract  visitors  from  great  distances.  ^  ^^"^^  yourself,  otherwise  you  will 
There  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  sort  never  succeed ;  for  as  fast  as  you  loosen 
of  vfllaffe  chief,  called  Fakak,  and  <>°«  ^^^^"^  *''«**^«  "^^^^^  '^^l^- 
passed  his  time  shooting.  It  was  Some  interesting  sporting  anec- 
rather  an  amusing  residence,  caravans  dotes  follow  (they  abound  in  Mr 
of  Bedouins  and  Sbohos  frequently  Parkvns*  book),  told  in  off-hand  char- 
passing  through  on  their  way  to  and  actenstic  style— encounters  with  wild 
from  Massawa,  and  he  had  esoellent  «pigs,  rather  dangerous  animals  to  deal 
sport  The  evening  before  starting  with— and  then  we  take  the  road  to 
for  Kiagnor,  three  days'  journey  on  Kiaguor.  A  night*s  rest  there,  and 
theroacTto  Adoua,  we  are  off  to  Adoua.  Hereabouts 
«•  I  went  out  to  procure  a  supper  for  Mr  Parkyns  gives  a  sketch  of  "  Abvs- 
myielf  and  numerous  friends  and  attend-  sinian  Travelling."  We  presume  thai 
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he  himdelf,  somewhat  tinned  by  the 
cUmate,  is  the  gentLemaa  mounted  on 
a  jaddus,  with  bare  head  and  legs, 
and  a  parasol  for  protection  from  the 
smL  Soppress  the  donkey  and  sup- 
ply a  parrot,  and  he  might  very  well 
pass  for  the  late  Mr  R.  Crusoe. 

Vague  ideas  of  columns  and  obe- 
lisks, Moorish  architecture  and  the 
like,  floated  in  Mr  Parkyns*  fancy  as 
he  drew  near  to  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tigr^,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Ethiopia.  He  found  a 
straggling  village  of  huts,  most  of 
them  bult  ci  rough  stones,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  The  custom- 
house—they possess  that  civilised 
nuisance  even  in  Abyssinia — gave 
him  trouble  about  his  baggage,  which 
it  found  exorbitant  in  quantity,  and 
suspected  him  of  smugglmg  in  goods 
on  account  of  merchants.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  a  supply  <tf  aims,  - 
powder,  lead,  &c^  for  two  or  three 
years'.consumption,  besides  presents 
for  the  prince,  but  the  Tigre  doua" 
mers  insisted  on  examining  aU  his 
pisickages.  He  would  not  submit,  and 
set  off  to  make  an  appeal  to  Oubi — 
nominally  the  viceroy,  but  in  reality 
the  sovereign  of  the  country— who 
was  then  at  a  permanent  camp,  at  a 
place  entitled  Howzayn.  During  this 
part  of  his  travels,  Mr  Parkyns  was 
in  companv  with  Messrs  Plowden  and 
Bell;  and  on  reaching  fiowsayn, 
which  they  did  in  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  they  went  at  once  to  the  habita- 
tion of  Okfty,  the  steward  of  Onbi's 
household,  who  had  been  Mr  B^'s 
bakterMa  on  a  former  visit.  *^  It  is 
customary  for  every  person,  whether 
native  or  foreigner,  after  his  first  audi- 
ence with  the  prince,  to  ask  for  a 
*  balderkbba,'  and  one  of  his  officers 
is  usually  named.  He  becomes  a  sort 
of  agent,  and  expects  you  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  presents,  any  service  he  may 
render  yon — such  as  assisting  you  out 
of  difficulties  in  which  you  may  be  in- 
volved, or  procuring  for  you  admission 
to  his  master  when  you  may  desire  it. 
Ckfty  was  absent  on  an  expedition. 
His  brother,  Negousy,  was  acting  for 
him,  and  he  volunteered  to  procure  us 
an  audienoe  of  the  prince  without 
delay."  Meanwhile  the  travellers 
were  not  very  comfortable.  Some 
poor  feUows  were  turned  out  of  their 
bats  into  the  rain  to  make  room  for 


them ;  but  the  huts  let  in  water  so 
freely,  that  the  new  occupants  were 
scarcely  better  off  than  those  who 
had  been  ejected.  Only  one  hut,  about 
7  feet  in  diameter,  and  5^  feet  high, 
had  a  water-tight  roof.  Imperfect 
shelter  was  but  one  of  their  annoy- 
ances, and  a  minor  one.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom of  that  country  for  the  king  to 
send  food  to  travellers  as  soon  as  he 
hears  of  their  arrival,  and  our  three 
Englishmen,  aware  of  this,  had  brought 
no  provisions.  This  was  unfortunate, 
for  Oubi  neglected  to  observe  the 
hospitable  custom,  and  they  were 
half  starved.  Instead  of  obtaining  for 
them  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
prince,  Negousy,  who  was  fishing  for 
presents,  put  them  off  from  day  to 
day.  They  were  obliged  to  send  a  ser- 
vant round  the  camp,  crying  out^ 
''Who  haa  got  bread  for  money?" 
and  offering  an  exorbitant  price ;  but 
even  thus  they  could  not  obtain  a 
tithe  of  what  they  needed.  To  add 
to  their  vexations,  Mr  Parkyns*  ser- 
vant, Barnabas,  a  negro  whom  he  had 
engaged  at  Adoua,  was  claimed  as  a 
slave  by  a  man  in  authority,  to  whose 
unde  he  had  formerly  belonged.  At 
last,  on  the  fourth  evenmg  after  theur 
arrival  Oubi  sent  them  a  supper. 
''It  consisted  of  forty  thin  cakes, 
thirty  bdng  of  coarser  quality  for  the 
servants,  and  ten  of  white  '  teff '  for 
ov  own  consumption.  These  were 
accompanied  by  two  pots  of  a  sort  of 
sauce,  composed  of  common  oil,  dried 
pease,  and  red  pepper,  but,  it  bemg 
fast  time,  there  was  neither  meat  nor 
butter.  To  wash  all  down  there  was 
an  enormous  horn  of  honey  beer." 
On  the  mcMTtting  of  the  sixth  day  Oubi 
sent  for  them,  and,  escorted  by  Ne- 
gousy, they  hastened  to  the  Boyal 
Hovd.  They  had  to  wait  some  time 
for  admission,  amidst  the  comments 
of  a  crowd  of  soldiers— conunents  then 
unintelligible  to  Mr  Parkyns,  but 
which  he  afterwards  asoertauMd  to  be 
far  less  complimentary  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  hinudf  and  companions 
than  he  at  the  time  imagined— their 
eyes  being  compared  to  those  of  cats, 
their  hair  to  that  of  monkeys,  and 
their  skin,  to  which  the  sun  had 
given  a  bright  capsicnm  hoe,  being 
greatly  coveted  for  red  morooco  sword- 
sheaths. 
Oubi  was  redming  on  astretcher,  in 
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%  dreolar  earthen-floorod  hat,  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  Although  it  was 
the  middle  of  Angiut  there  was  a 
fire  in  tibe  apartment,  and  Mr  Farkyna 
was  almost  blinded  by  the  wood 
em^doe.  When  he  was  able  to  see,  he 
beheld  ^*a  rather  good-looking,  slight- 
made  man,  of  about  forty-five  years 
of  age,  with  bnshy  hair,  whidi  was 
fiut  taming  grey.  His  physiognomy 
did  not  at  all  {wepossess  me  in  his 
finronr.  It  stni^  me  sa  indicative  of 
mnch  conning,  pride,  and  falsity;  and 
I  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  some 
talent,  bnt  with  more  of  the  fox  than 
the  lion  in  his  nature.  Oor  presents 
were  bronght  in,  covered  with  doths, 
and  carried  by  onr  servants.  They 
eoDsisted  of  a  Turkey  mg,  two  Euro- 
pean li^t-cavalry  swords,  four  pieces 
of  mns&n  for  tmrbans,  and  two  or 
three  yards  of  red  doth  for  a  doak. 
He  examined  each  artide  as  it  was 
pneentod  to  him,  making  on  abnost 
evanr  one  some  complimentary  re- 
maiL  After  having  inspected  them 
aU,  he  said,  *  God  return  it  to  you,' 
and  ordered  his  steward  to  give  us  a 
oow."  The  cow  proved  to  be  what  a 
Far  West  trapper  would  call  very 
^poor  boir'— a  mere  bag  of  bones, 
whidi  would  never  have  fetched  two 
dollars  in  the  market  (the  value  of  a 
fet  cow  in  Abyssinia  varies  from  8s. 
lo  13s.  6d.) ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  the 
tirte  of  meat  was  welcome  to  the 
hangiy  travellers,  who  devoured  the 
beast  the  same  day  they  recdved  it, 
ao  that  by  nightfall  not  an  eatable 
morsd  was  left.  Onbi  made  a  better 
acknowledgment  of  their  gifts  by 
settling  their  difficulty  with  the  chief 
of  tiie  customhouse,  and  not  long 
after  this  Mr  Parkyns  parted  from 
Measn  Bdl  and  Plowden,  thehr  routes 
no  longer  lying  together.  ^*I  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  into  Addy  Abo, 
a  inwinoe  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
TSgr^  then  so  little  known  as  not  to 
be  placed  on  any  map.  Myprindpal 
object  in  going  there  was  the  chase, 
and  if  poedble  to  learn  something  of 
the  neighbooring  Barea  or  Shan^dbt 
-HI  raee  totally  unknown,  except  by 
the  reputation  tliey  have  gained  in 
many  throat-cutting  visits  paid  to  the 
Abyseinians."  When  recording  Ids 
INDting  from  his  two  friends,  both  of 
wiicm  he  believes  to  be  still  in  Abys- 
afaday  he  intimates  his  intentioa  of 


revisiting  that  country.  "  It  is  not 
improbable,'*  he  says,  *'  that  we  three 
may  meet  sigain,  and  do  what  we  have 
often  done  before— eat  a  raw  beef- 
steak, and  enjoy  it  for  the  sake  of 
good  company.*' 

The  road  to  Addy  Abo  took  Mr 
Parkyns  through  Axum,  the  capi* 
tal  of  that  part  of  Abyssinia  until 
supplanted  by  Adoua.  Axum  con- 
tarns  a  tolerably  well-built  church, 
probably  of  Portuguese  construction, 
and  some  neatly-built  huts,  whilst 
broken  columns  and  pedestals  tell  of 
the  dvilisation  of  former  ages.  It 
possesses,  moreover,  a  beantinil  obe- 
lisk and  a  veir  remarkable  sycamore 
tree,  '*  l>oth  of  great  height,  the  latter 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  dr- 
cumference  of  its  trunk,  and  the  great 
spread  of  its  bnnches,  which  cast 
theur  dark  shade  over  a  space  of 
ground  snffident  for  the  camp  <^  the 
largest  caravan.  The  prindpal  obe- 
lisk is  carved  on  the  south  side,  as  if 
to  represent  a  door,  windows,  condces, 
&c. ;  whilst,  wider  the  protecting  arms 
of  the  venerable  tree,  stand  five  or 
six  smaller  ones,  without  ornament, 
most  of  which  have  considerably  de- 
viated from  the  perpendlcdar.  Alto« 
gether  they  ferm  a  veiy  interesting 
family  partjr.*'  Judging  ftom  the  pre- 
sent book,  antiquarian  researdies  have 
not  much  interest  for  Mr  Parkyns, 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  living, 
his  pleasures  in  the  field  and  forecS, 
and  who  seems  more  of  a  sportsman 
than  of  a  student  It  would  be  un- 
feir,  however,  nojt  to  mention,  that 
whDst  enjoying  &imsdf  in  his  own 
peculiar  ways  (and  some  of  his  wavs 
certainly  were  extremdy  peculiar),  he 
kept  less  selfish  aims^  view,  and 
exerted  himself  to  make  collections 
of  ofcyects  of  natural  history,  of  cos* 
tumes,  arms,  and  other  curiosities, 
besides  investigating  the  history  and 
geo|praphy  of  the  country.  His  col- 
lections were  on  a  very  lai^ge  scale! 
unfortnnatdy  some  went  astray  upon 
the  road ;  others,  left  for  yean  in  war  e- 
honses,  and  ill  cared  for  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  oonngned,  were  plun- 
dered of  their  most  predoos  sped- 
mens.  The  latter  was  the  case  witii 
his  first  great  shipment,  of  more  than 
twdve  hundred  birds,  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Hamborg.  Bats  and 
moths  destroyed  the  contents  of  an* 
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other  cue,  left  by  misUke  for  foar 
years  at  Aden ;  and  another,  contain- 
ing arms,  silver-moonted  ornaments, 
and  zoological  specimens,  its  owner 
supposes  to  be  either  at  Bombay,  Cal* 
catta,  or  in  some  warehouse  of  the  Tran- 
sit Company  in  Egypt.  These  losses 
are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  that  they 
comprised  that  of  many  extremely 
rare  specimens  of  birds  and  monkeys, 
some  of  Uiem  from  re^ons  into  which 
it  is  probable  that  no  European  tra- 
veller ever  before  penetrated.  To 
make  sure  of  not  losing  his  collection 
made  in  Nubia  and  on  the  White  NUe, 
Mr  Farkyns  himself  went  out  to  fetch 
it,  and  nerer  lost  sight  of  it  till  he 
had  it  safe  at  home.  It  consisted  of  six 
hundred  birds,  and  of  about  a  ton 
weight  of  negro  arms  and  implements. 
He  was  still  more  nnfortnnate  in  geo- 
graphical than  in  zoological  matters, 
haying  lost  the  whole  of  the  observa- 
tions, maps,  &c.  made  during  his  long 
residence  in  Tigr^ 

The  Great  Gondar  road,  along 
which  Mr  Farkyns  travelled  for  some 
distance  after  quitting  Axum,  bears 
about  the  same  resemblance  to  a  civil- 
ised European  highway  that  Onbi's 
smoky  cabin  bears  to  the  Louvre  or 
the  Escurial.  High-roads  in  Abys- 
sinia are  mere  tracks  worn  by  passage. 
'^  The  utmost  labour  bestowed  on  any 
road  in  that  country  is,  when  some 
traveller,  vexed  with  a  thorn  that 
may  happen  to  scratch  his  face,  draws 
his  sword  and  cats  off  the  spray.  Even 
this  is  rarely  done.  An  Abysslnian's 
maxim  is,  *  I  may  not  pass  by  this 
way  for  a  vear  again ;  why  should  I 
give  myself  trouble  for  other  people*s 
convenience?'  The  road,  however, 
here  as  in  many  parts  of  Tigr4,  is 
abundantly  watered  by  several  tole- 
rably copious  streams,  which  flow  all 
the  year  round.  These  are  most  use- 
ful to  the  numerous  merchants  who 
pass  constantly  between  Gondar, 
Adoua,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  with  large 
caravans  of  laden  animals,  offering 
not  only  ready  means  for  watering 
their  cattle,  but  often  green  food  for 
them  near  the  banks,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  parched  up  and 
dry,  and  a  cool  grassy  bed  for  their 
own  weaiy  llmt»  to  repose  upon." 
Hereupon  Mr  Farkyns  iH^aks  out  into 
rapturous  laudation  of  life  in  the  wil- 
detnessi  and  advises  his  readers  to 


shoulder  their  rifles,  abandon  civilised 
diggings,  and  take  a  few  montlu' 
roughing  and  hardship  in  a  hot  climate. 
Only  in  such  a  life,  he  maintains,  is 
real  h^ipiness  and  enjoyment  to  be 
found.  His  aiguments  are  as  original 
as  his  book.  The  principle  that  he 
goes  upon  is,  that  one  enjoys  nothing 
thoroughly  until  one  has  suffered  from 
privation  of  it.  Shade,  a  patch  of 
grass,  a  stream  of  water,  a  doad,  are 
treasures  in  Africa,  whilst  in  England 
they  are  unheeded,  because  easily  ob- 
tainable. A  draught  of  water  in  the 
desert,  albeit  dirty  or  tar-flavoured, 
is  more  predous  than  the  choicest 
Tokay  in  epicurean  blasi  Europe ;  a 
piece  of  sc<mshed  gazelle  and  an  ill- 
baked  loaf,  made  by  puttuig  a  red-hot 
stone  into  the  middle  of  a  lump  of 
dough,  form  a  repast  more  luxunous, 
when  hunger  and  exercise  supply  the 
sauce,  than  ever  was  piaoed  before 
royal  g^wrmet  by  the  most  renowned 
of  France's  cooks.  There  is  not  much 
fruit  in  Abyssinia — ^but,oh!  for  a  good 
raw  onion  for  luncheon  I  Scenting 
some  of  those  fragrant  bulbs,  greedy 
Farkyns,  during  his  residence  in  the 
**  Happy  Valley"  of  Bohabaita,  once 
ran  two  mUes  up  a  hill,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  How  he  enjoyed  himself  in 
that  pleasant  province  of  Bohabaita, 
hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Maieb,  where 
he  abode  nine  months,  and  to  whicb 
he  feels  disposed  to  devote  many  chap* 
ters  I  He  had  the  good  fortune,  he 
says,  during  his  long  stay,  to  become 
considered  as  one  of  the  country,  and 
to  be  offered  the  government  of  that 
and  another  province  by  H.B.H.  De- 
jatch  Lemma,  Oubrs  eldest  son,  who 
held  authority  in  the  north-western 
districts  of  Ti|r^  but  who  had  ft>eeD 
unable  to  acquire  much  influence  over 
the  Bohabaitese— rough  border-men, 
particularly  averse  to  tax-paying,  and 
who,  when  pressed  for  the  impost, 
fled  with  their  movables  across  the 
frontier.  For,  in  Abvssinia,  inatten- 
tion to  the  tax-gauierer's  daim  is 
terribly  punished.  In  the  first  in<* 
stance,  the  offender  is  sulijected  to  » 
sort  of  dragwmade;  soldiers  are  sent 
to  live  upon  him,  waste  his  substance, 
and  treat  him  brutally ;  so  that,  if  he 
cannot  at  once  borrow  mon^  to  pay 
his  debt,  he  is  speedily  mined.  An- 
other means  of  extortion  is  still  moiv 
barbarous :  the  insolvent  is  cast  into» 
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prison,  and  chained  by  the  arm.  ^'The 
vtOTL  round  hiswriat  is  not  clasped, 
but  is  merely  a  strong  hoop,  opened 
by  force  to  sdiow  the  hand  to  enter, 
and  then  hammered  tight  between 
two  stones.  At  first  it  is  only  made 
tight  enough  to  prevent  any  possibility 
oT  the  prisoner's  escape.  After  some 
time,  howeyer,  if  the  sum  required  be 
not  fortihcoming,  it  is  linock^  a  little 
ttjshtery  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  hand 
dies,  the  nails  drop  ont,  and  the  poor 
prisoner  is  at  best  maimed  for  life. 
Death  sometimes  ensues  from  this 
treatment."  Rather  savage  work, 
Mr  Parkyns  is  fain  to  adnSt,  whilst 
assuring  us  that  this  torture  is  not 
often  practised,  and  that  his  Tigrine 
Mends,  with  all  thehr  ftinlts,  have 
many  good  qualities.  Lofty  were  the 
castks  he  built  in  RohabaiU  (aMal 
ones,  of  coufse,  castles  of  more  solid 
structure  being  rare  in  a  land  whose 
sovereign  is  lodged  as  we  have  de- 
scribed) whilst  waiting  for  Oubi's  per- 
mission, for  which  Lemma  was  obliged 
to  qqdy  before  installing  the  English- 
man in  his  government.  Besides  the 
Myment  of  a  tribute  to  Lemma,  Mr 
f  arkyns  undertook  to  keep  in  order 
the  ndffhbouring  tribe  of  the  Bkza, 
whom  he  more  firequently  speaks  of 
as  the  Barea  or  slaves,  that  behig  the 
name  given  to  them  in  Abystdnia. 
He  was  very  desfarous  to  visit  that 
brave  and  hardy  tribe  of  savages,  and 
had  made  all  his  arrangements  to  do 
so,  when  Oubi  unfortunately  deter- 
mined on  a  raztiay  in  retaliation  of 
numerous  recent  murders  and  rob- 
beries perpetrated  by  them  in  bis 
dominions.  In  the  last  of  their  forays 
ihej  had  pillaged  monasteries,  and 
slain  their  holy  occupants,  whose  blood 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  His  pro- 
ject of  a  padfio  ramble  amongst  the 
Baiea  behig  thus  knocked  on  the  head, 
Mr  Parkyns  hoped  that  the  campaign 
itself  would  give  him  opportunities  of 
obtaining  an  insight  into  their  man- 
ners. He  was  cBsappointed.  Little 
or  nothing  was  seen  of  the  natives 
except  at  the  sword's  point.  They 
appear  to  be  bold  and  wary  warriors, 
skiiled  in  the  stratagems  of  savage 
warfare.  Mr  Parkym,  when  at  Ro- 
habaita,  reeeived  a  visit  and  presents 
from  a  friend  of  Ins,  one  Obsabius,  a 
heapitable  old  cock,  and  man  hi  autho- 
xitji  whoui  on  his  departure,  he  ac- 


companied for  some  distance  with  a 
small  escort,  Obsabius,  when  coming, 
having  seenBarea  sign  upon  the  road. 
Hewas  convinced  that  the  blacks  were 
outlying,  and  that  he  had  escaped  at- 
tack only  by  having  Joined  a  number 
of  other  travellers. 

"Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  brook  of 
Mai-Chena  when  one  of  oar  men,  a  hanter, 
declared  that  he  saw  the  slares.  Being 
at  that  time  inexperienced  in  snch 
matters,  I  oonld  see  nothing  suspieions. 
He  then  pointed  ont  to  me  a  dead  tre» 
standing  on  an  eminence  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards,  and  oharred  black 
by  last  year's  fixe.  To  explain  this,  I 
shonld  remark  that  the  rains  cause  to 
spring  np  a  thick  jangle  of  grass,  canes, 
and  bashes,  which  corer  the  whole  sor- 
face  of  the  coantry,  growing  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  When  this  becomes  dry, 
it  is  set  fire  to— in  some  places  by  the 
farmers,  as  the  readiest  means  of  clearing 
the  ground ;  in  others  by  hunters,  to 
enable  them  to  get  at  their  game  with 
greater  facility  ;  and  often  aecidentally. 
However,  all  that  I  saw  was  a 
charred  stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  black- 
ened logs  or  stones  lying  at  its  foot.  The 
hunter  declared  that  neither  tree  nor 
stones  were  there  the  last  time  he  passed, 
and  that  tbey  were  simply  naked  Barea, 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  that  posi- 
tion to  observe  us,  having  no  doubt  seen 
us  for  some  time,  and  prepared  them- 
selves. .  .  So  confident  was  I  of  his 
mistake,  that,  telling  the  rest  to  go  on 
slowly,  as  if  nothing  had  been  observed, 
I  dropped  into  the  long  grass  and  stalked 
up  towards  them.  A  shot  from  my  rifle, 
at  a  long  distance  (I  did  not  venture  too 
close),  acted  on  the  trees  and  stones  as 
powerfully  as  the  fiddle  of  Orpheus,  but 
with  the  contrary  effect;  for  the  tree  dis- 
appeared, and  the  stones  and  logs,  instead 
of  running  alter  me,  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  never  was  more  astonished 
in  my  life ;  for  so  complete  was  the  de- 
ception, that  even  up  to  the  time  I  fired^ 
I  oould  have  declared  the  objects  before 
me  were  vegetable  or  mineral — anything, 
indeed,  but  animal.  The  conning  rascals 
who  represented  stones  were  lying  flat,, 
with  their  little  round  shields  placed 
before  them  as  screens." 

The  presents  brought  by  the  oblig- 
ing Obsabius  were  a  supply  of  food — 
com  and  honey-^for  there  was  con- 
siderable hunger  in  the  Happy  Valley 
just  then,  the  chase  being  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  natives  havbig  fled  from 
the  apprehension  of  a  tax-gathering 
visit  from  the  troops  of  the  extortion* 
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ate  OnbL    Abetineiioe,  however,  is  a 

food  thing  in  that  cUmate,  and  Mr 
^aikyne  neyer  felt  himaeif  better 
than  during  this  tolerably  long  period 
of  eemi»etarvation.  He  wee  never 
fiitigoed,  and  wonnde  of  all  kinds 
healed  with  wonderfhl  rapidity.  He 
led  a  rough  life  in  that  frontier  country, 
and  wounds  were  common  enough. 
«« Once,  in  running  down  the  stony 
and  almost  precipitous  path  leading 
to  the  Mareb,  I  struck  my  bare  foot 
against  an  edge  of  rock,  which  was  as 
sharp  as  a  raaor,  and  a  bit  of  iesh, 
with  the  wh<rfe  of  the  nail  of  my  left 
foot  little  toe,  was  cut  off,  leaving 
only  the  roots  of  the  naiL  This  latter 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
it  has  grown  all  right  again.  I  could 
not  stop  longer  than  to  pMk  off  the 
bit  which  was  hanging  by  a  skin,  for 
we  were  in  chase  of  a  party  of  Barea, 
who  had  cut  the  throats  of  three  of 
Waddy  Hil's  nephews  the  night  be- 
fore, Imt  was  obliged  to  go  on  running 
for  about  twenty  miles  that  afternoon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  upto  our 
ankles  in  burning  sand.  Whether 
this  cured  it,  I  knownot,  but  I  scarcely 
suffered  at  all  from  it  the  next  day, 
and  foigot  it  the  day  after."  Thorns 
in  the  ieet— no  trifling  prickles,  but 
three  or  four  inches  long— were  picked 
oat  by  the  half-doaen  at  a  time;  and 
each,  says  Mr  Paikyns,  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  thickness  of  skin  one 
aoquhres,  that  such  an  operation  is 
thought  no  more  of  than  an  English 
sportsman  would  of  kicking  away  a 
oiod  of  clay  clinging  to  his  shooting- 
shoes.  But  to  return  to  the  Barea. 
Oubi  remained  nearly  two  months  in 
their  country,  which  he  completely 
traversed — so  completely,  indeed,  as  to 
have  unintentionally  (?)  committed 
depredations  on  certain  tribes  to  the 
north,  claimed  as  tributary  by  the 
Egyptians.  Although  good  fighting 
men,  the  B^a  have  too  little  idea  <J 
rndted  action,  and  are  too  ignorant  of 
modem  improvements  in  the  art  of 
slaughter,  to  make  head  agunst  their 
Abyssinian  enemies  when  these  take 
the  field  in  fefoft  Their  idea  of  cavalry 
18  veiy  ludicrous.  They  imagine  them 
to  be  old  or  infirm  men,  carried  by 
hofses  because  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  their  comrades  on  foot  1  ^*Soia 
their  campaigns,  whenever  the  B4sa 
aie  met  by  cavaliy,  th^  amase  them- 


selves at  their  expense  by  fiMetioaslj 
plucking  handiuls  of  grass  and  holding 
them  towards  the  hones,  and  calling 
them  « Tish,  Tish,'  dbc.  They  appear 
never  able  to  understand  how  the  fir»> 
arms  of  their  adversaries  kill  them. 
Occasionally  it  has  been  noticed  that 
when  a  man  has  fallen  among  them 
by  a  gnn-shot  wound,  his  neigfaboon 
will  assist  him  i^>,  imagining  him  to 
have  stumbled;  should  life  be  extinct, 
th^  manifest  their  astonishment  at 
finding  him  dead  from  some  unseen 
cause,  and  when,  ea  examining  his 
body,  they  discover  the  small  round 
hole  made  by  Uie  ball,  they  will  stave 
at  it,  poke  their  fingen  into  it,and 
absolutely  laugh  with  surprise  and 
wonder."  Notwithstanding  these  art- 
less ways,  the  Bhaa  are  ugly  ousto- 
men  in  a  hand-to-hand  taBsle-H>ne 
of  them  usually  proving  more  than  a 
match  for  two  Abyssiidaas,  and  Mr 
Paricyns  relates  several  aneedotes 
illustratiYe  of  their  physical  supe- 
riority. But  we  foel  demnms  to  take 
a  glance  at  his  town  Ufo,  which  has 
even  greater  novelty  than  las  chapten 
of  wikl  adventure,  and  so  we  retmrn 
with  him  to  Adoua,  whither  he  went 
to  pass  the  rainy  season  w^en  he  left 
B^Aabaita.  He  waited  several  months 
for  OubFs  consent  to  his  hutallatioa 
as  governor;  bat  befoie  it  airived  he 
received  lonff-expccted  suppfiesihaa 
England,  and  abandoned  his  ambitious 
and  philaathropical  schemes— unfor- 
tunately for  the  Bohabaitese,  to  tha 
improvement  of  whose  phvsical  and 
moral  condition  they  tended,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  Barea,  agatnat  whom 
he  proposed  to  organise  a  system  of 
moss-trooping,  to  result  in  maeh  profit 
in  ivory  and  buffalo  hides. 

The  delay  of  rearittaaces  from  Ei* 
lope  rendering  it  probable  that  Mr 
Parkyns  would  be  detained  for  soom 
time  in  Abyssinia,  he  resolved  com- 
pletely to  domesdcate  Umself  witk 
the  natives,  as  the  best  way  of  study- 
hig  their  habits  aad  BM>de  of  Hfoi 
This  he  seems  to  us  to  have  done 
from  the  veiy  commenoement ;  for,  as 
he  justly  observes,  ^  there  is  nothing 
like  a  civil  toagae,  and  quiet  unpre- 
tending mannen,  to  get  one  on  ia 
those  ooutttries  ;*'  so,  upon  priadple, 
he  always  showed  himself  ready  ta 
aaswer  qaestioas,  and  to  do  (fae  aad* 
aUe,  and  even  to  pat  ap  with  savaga 
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funiHuities  sod  intniaioiis,  wkidi  li6 
woald  gladly  kava  dispenaed  with: 
as,  for  instance,  dnrinff  his  stay  at 
Addaio,  a  Tillage  of  Addy  Abo,  for- 
merly an  important  market,  bvt  now 
deeayed  and  almost  deserted.  It  was 
there  that  he  first  saw  the  snake-kill- 
ing seeretaiy  bird,  caUed  Fairas  Sey* 
tai,  or  the  Devil's  Hovm,  from  the 
astonishing  swiftness  with  which  it 
rans.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
who  had  ever  entered  the  {dace,  with 
the  exception  of  two  French  medical 
men,  wlu>  had  passed  throngh  some 
years  prsTioiisly  on  their  way  to  the 
Mareb,  and  one  of  whom  was  carried 
off  by  fever,  and  the  other  1^  a  cro- 
codile, **  pk^ed  oat  by  the  voracious 
animal  ficom  the  coloor  of  his  skin, 
whilst  swifluning  between  two  guides.'' 
So  a  white  skin  wss  a  great  cariesity 
in  Addaro ;  and  here  we  come  ta  a 
plate  rqiroaenting  Mr  Farkyns  rs- 
dining  on  a  settle,  receiving  perpetual 
▼isiton,  whilst  he  jots  down  in  his 
jonmal  the  foUowing  memoranda  :^< 
^*  Blessed  with  a  swarm  of  bees  that 
have  lodged  in  the  hoQse.  They  have 
slung  me  several  times;  bat  I  can 
bear  that,  especially  as  they  have  jilso 
along  some  of  my  importoaate  visi- 
tora,  who,  by  tms  means,  are  kept 
Awny.  In  fact,  the  only  method  I 
have  to  rid  myself  of  my  friends  is  to 
stir  mp  the  bees— to  rid  myself  of  the 
bees,  I  am  obliged  to  stir  np  the  fire, 
whidi  IS  kept  burning  all  day  for  the 
cookuEig;  bnt,  by  the  time  the  bees 
are  gone,  the  hnt  is  intolerable.  Fancy 
M  roaring  fire,  and  lots  of  smoke,  at 
noon  in  one  of  the  hottest  places  in 
Abyssinia."  His  visitors  were  of  a 
mixed  description,  and  not  all  of  agree- 
able aspect;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
they  bothered  him  no  little  with  their 
interminable  qnestionings,  attempts 
to  extort  presents,  and  squabbles 
amongst  themselves;  bat  it  weidd 
hare  been  impolitic  to  tarn  them  oat, 
eouept  by  the  indirect  agency  of  the 
bees;  and,  moreorer,  he  seems  to 
possess  one  of  those  even,  imowiaMi 
tempers,  hard  to  mfle,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  prime  requisite  for  a  man  who 
acjonms  amongst  savages,  and  with- 
^mt  which  be  certainly  woold  not  have 
been  able  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his 
oeoondTolume,  thaty  daring  nine  years' 
travel,  he  never  met  with  a  compa- 
nion, of  whalsoev^  odour,  station, 


or  religion,  who  gave  him  a  moment's 
cause  to  quarrel  with  him,  or  from 
whom  he  parted  otherwise  than  with 
regret.  Far  be  it  fix>m  us  to  doubt 
the  word  of  Mr  Farkyns ;  but  we  would 
ask  him  if  he  really  grieved  at  relin- 
quishing the  society  of  an  elderly  war- 
rior—his "  friend,"  he  calls  him — ^who 
sat  close  to  him  at  Addaro,  looking 
over  him  as  he  wrote,  and  begging  to 
be  set  down  in  his  boc^  ?  '^Hisname 
isWelda  Georgis.  He  is  naturally 
veiy  ug^y ;  nor  Is  his  appearance  at 
all  improved  by  the  want  of  his  nosOi 
which  he  says  he  lost  in  battle.  Hd 
cannot  speak  at  all  without  stopping 
the  holes  with  his  fingers ;  hence  his 
voice,  especially  when  he  speaks  loud, 
is,  as  may  be  jodged,  not  the  most 
harmonious ;  and  jost  now  he  is  rals^ 
ing  it  to  a  considerable  pitch,  being 
excited  to  wrath  by  mie  of  his  com- 
panions insinuating  that  he  was  never 
but  in  one  battle,  and  that  then  he 
ran  away  before  a  blow  had  been 
struck.'*  An  imputation  not  to  be 
borne ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  plate 
we  see  Welda  Greorgis  and  the  other 
gentleman  engaged  in  single  combat 
upon  the  floor.  Fresently  Mr  Far- 
kyns is  disturbed  in  hJs  writing  by  a 
bang,  by  a  scream  from  a  woman  who 
is  boiling  a  pot  (a  chUd  in  a  bag  on 
her  back),  and  by  a  ^*  Wa  1 "  from 
Welda  Georg^  who,  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  of  a  little  knowledge,  has 
been  retsllmg  to  his  friends  Instruc- 
tions he  had  received  the  day  before 
in  the  art  of  cocking  double-barrelled 
pistols*  He  had  cocked  both  barrels, 
but  had  pulled  the  left  trigger  whilst 
holding  the  right  hammer.  A  gourd- 
fal  of  ci^icam  paste  and  a  otMrn-jar 
were  mortally  wounded,  but  no  other 
damage  was  done.  Welda  laid  down 
Uie  weapon,  which  he  evidently  sus- 
pected of  foul  play,  looked  gravely  at 
it,  and  apostrophised  it  as  '*  a  naughty 
devill"  £asy-g<^  Mr  Parkyna 
took  all  these  trifles  with  an  excelleat 
grace,  as  became  a  man  of  strong 
nerves,  who  had  gone  out  to  rou|^  i^ 
and  who  had  no  desire  to  leave  his 
bones  in  Abyssinia,  or  to  have  his 
physical  integrity  in  any  way  deterio- 
rated. He  smilin^y  put  up  with  in- 
truders, and  even  with  spies.  He 
could  not  go  out  for  a  walk  without 
being  followed.  There  is  a  notion 
abroad  in  those  parts  that  Eanq^eana 
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make  monej.     This  was  confirmed, 
in  the  case  of  Mr  Parkjns,  by  his 
happening  to  have  a  great  manj  new 
doilars.    When  he  pnt  one  in  drcnla- 
tion,   the   receiver   wonld   exclaim, 
**  Wa  1  this  is  only  Jast  made ;  see 
how  it  shines  I  '*  So  somebody  always 
accompanied  him,  when  he  strolled 
ont  with  his  gnn,  nnder  pretence  of 
showing  liim  ^ame,  bot  in  reality  to 
watch  his  motions,  thinking  to  catch 
him  in  the  venr  act  of  coining.  It  does 
not  appear  that  thise  sconts   toc^ 
mach  by  their  cnriosity.    **  I  often 
retire  to  the  neig hbonruig  hills  "  (thus 
runs  one  of  the  orief  verbatim  quota- 
tions ftota  his  jonmal,  occasionally 
given  by  Mr  Parkyns)  ^'when  abont 
to  take  an  observation,  or  for  some 
other  reason  wishing  to  be  undisturb- 
ed, and  seek  ont  some  snug  little  nook 
or  comer  amongst  the  rocks.   Scan»- 
ly,  however,  have  I  time  to  make  my 
preliminary  arrangements,  when,  look- 
ing up,  I  find  two  or  three  heads  curi- 
ously peering  into  my  retreat,  fully 
persuaded  that  they  are  about  to  be- 
hold the  entire  process  of  extracting 
dollars  from  the  earth,  ready  stamped 
with  the  august  head  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty.    Sometimes  they  were  most 
laughably  disappointed  in  theur  ex- 
pectations.''   All  this  was  at  an  early 
period  of  Mr  Parkyns'  abode  in  the 
country;  the  natives  had  not  got  used 
to  him,  and  he  had  not  yet  become  a 
complete  Abysshiian;   and,   as   we 
have  already  seen,  Addaro  is  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  where  whites  are 
rare.    To  see  him  to  advantage,  we 
must  accompany  him  to  Adoua,  not- 
withstandinff  that  he  tells  us  he  was 
less  happy  there,  and  exerted  himself 
less  to  write  down  what  he  observed, 
than  *Mn  the  more  genial  solitude  of 
the  backwoods;"   the  reason  being, 
that  *'  Adoua  is  a  capital  ( I ),  though 
a  small  one ;  and  in  all  capitals,  whe- 
ther great  or  small,  I  feel  ont  of  my 
element,  losing  at  once  my  health, 
spirits,  and  energy  and  disposition  for 
work."    The  force   of  imagination, 
the  magic  of  a  name,  can  hardly  far- 
ther go.    Let  us  see  what  were  the 
employments  and  pursuits  of  this  wild 
man  of  the  woods  in  the  village  me- 
tropolis of  Tigr^  in  which  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  are  square  and  flat- 
roofed,  whilst  those  of  the  poorer 
Glasses  have  a  conical  thatch  of  straw. 


They  seem  to  have  consisted  in  noting 
native  peculiariUes,  in  taking  part  in 
native  banquets  and  merry-makings, 
and  in  setting  the  fashion  to  Young 
Abyssinia.  It  is  time,  by  the  by, 
that  we  should  say  a  word  of  his  in- 
timate friend,  Shetou,  a  fine  fellow 
and  daring  soldier,  but  no  favourite 
with  his  father,  Onbi,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  snubbing  him,  and 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  his 
puny  elder  brother,  Lemma.  *^  She- 
tou has  rather  a  slang  way  of  dress- 
ing, which  ffreatly  offends  his  father. 
Sometimes  be  comes  in  with  one  leg 
of  his  trousers  drawn  up  in  the  pro- 
per manner  above  his  calf,  and  the 
other  dangling  down  about  his  ankle. 
On  such  an  occasion,  it  would  not  be 
at  all  extraordinary  should  Oubi, 
after  lookuig  at  him  fixedly,  and  in 
his  usual  quiet  smiling  manner,  be- 
gm,  in  the  presence  of  all  assembled, 
'  Well  done,  son  of  a  Mahommedan 
mother  1  Pretty  way  of  wearing  your 
breeches,  isn't  it  ?  Some  new  fajiiion 
of  your  own,  eh  ? '  And,  turning  to 
the  offafari  (doorkeepers),  ^  Turn  him 
out  I  turn  him  out  I '  The  poor  lad  is 
put  ont  in  the  most  neck-and-crop 
manner,  and,  returning  to  his  tent,  he 
broods  over  this  treatment,  and  vows 
vengeance  on  his  brother.  Lemma, 
who,  firom  being  the  favourite,  is  part- 
ly the  cause  of  it."  A  prince  of  the 
blood-royal  must  natundly  feel  in- 
censed at  being  ignominiously  ejected 
firom  the  court  ofhis  despotic  dad,  for 
no  greater  offence  than  the  fanciful 
sit  of  his  breeks.  But  whose  fault  is 
it  ?  No  one's,  if  not  that  of  Mr  Par- 
kyns, the  Brummel  of  that  foreign 
court,  the  promoter  of  all  manner  of 
sartorial  extravagances  and  innova- 
tions. "This"  (a  particular  cut  of 
tronser)  *'was  considered  so  verv 
ultra-fashionable  that,  except  Dejatci) 
Shetou,  myself,  and  one  or  two  others, 
few  dared  attempt  it.  It  was  I  and 
my  firiend  Shetou  who  first  introduced 
the  habit  of  ailowing  the  sword  to 
swing  perpendicularly  from  the  side, 
instead  of  its  sticking  out  horisontally, 
like  a  dog's  tail ;  as  well  as  of  wear- 
ing the  Mlt  over  the  hips.  Instead  of 
round  the  waist,  and  up  to  the  arm- 
pits, as  It  was  worn  when  I  first  ar- 
rived. These,  with  the  increased 
length  of  trousers,  reaching,  as  we 
wore  them,  neariy  to  the  ankle,  and 
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so  tight  below  tbat  it  took  an  hour  to 
draw  them  oyer  the  heel,  gare  a  very 
'  fast'  look.*'  Mr  Paries  has  im- 
inortalLsed  his  name  In  Tigr^,  and 
will  be  spoken  of  with  admiration  bj 
future  generations,  to  whom  his  fame 
will  be  handed  down  by  the  dandies 
to  whom  he  set  so  bright  an  example. 
The  incompatibilitj  of  cleanliness  and 
elegance  in  Abyssbia  rather  shocks 
onr  Enropean  pr^ndices.  The  great 
^'go,"  we  are  told,  amongst  the  dan- 
dies in  those  parts,  is  '*to  appear  in 
the  morning  with  a  hnge  pot  of  butter 
{about  two  ounces)  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  whidi,  as  it  gradually 
melts  in  the  sun,  runs  over  the  hiUr, 
down  the  neck,  over  the  forehead, 
and  often  into  the  eyes,  thereby  caus- 
ing much  smarting."  The  grease  is 
wiped  from  the  brow  and  eyes  with 
the  quarry  or  cloth,  a  garment  com- 
pared by  Mr  Parkyns  to  the  Roman 
toga,  and  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
wear  dirty,  a  clean  one  being  con- 
sidered '"slow."  But  the  town  life 
of  the  young  fashionables  of  rank  in 
the  chief  cities  of  Abyssinia,  may  best 
be  summed  up  and  exhibited  In  an 
extract  fh>m  Mr  Parkyns'  thirty- 
eiffhth  chs^)ter,  where  he  shows  him- 
■df  to  us  in  all  his  glory  as  the  D'Orsay 
of  Adona. 

"I  was  leadings"  he  Bays,  ''the  lift  of 
an  Abynniaii  gentleaaii  'abont  town/ 
my  hair  well  treased,  my  pantaloons  al- 
ways of  the  neweat,  ftajaeatly  of  an 
original  eat ;  in  dnll  weather  setting 
Ihihionfy  diapnting  and  deciding  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  shields  and  spears ; 
in  line  weather  swelling  about  the  town 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  melt- 
ing on  my  head,  face^  neck,  and  clothes^ 
and  with  a  tail  of  half  a  do7.en  well-got- 
up  and  equally  greasy  soldiers  at  my 
heels ;  doing  the  great  man^  with  my 
garment  well  oyer  my  nose,  at  erery 
festlTal  and  ftmeral  worth  attending ; 
'hanging  out'  extensiTely  when  I  had  a 
few  ahilUngs  to  spend ;  sponging  on  my 
neighbonn  wheui  as  was  oflener  the  caee^ 
I  had  nothing  ^— in  faot,  Uring  a  most 
agreeable  life  on  a  Tery  limited  income. 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  look  back  to  those 
limes  with  a  certain  feeling  of  regret. 
It  was  the  only  period  of  my  life  in  which 
I  CTer  felt  myself  a  really  great  man.  I 
*  cry  Tcry  small'  in  England,  with  a  much 
peater  expenditure.  The  men  will  not 
look  after  me  with  admiration,  nor  the 
girls  make  songs  abont  me  here." 


Ul 

Poor  Parkyns!  fallen  from  your 
high  estate,  dwindled  from  an  African 
savage  into  an  English  gentleman! 
We  wretched,  civilised  Europeans  are 
rather  in  the  nil  admirari  vein,  but 
we  will  answer  for  your  being  ^^  looked 
after"  with  curiosity  and  wonderment, 
by  all  who  have  read  your  book,  if 
yon  will  but  adopt  some  distinguish- 
ing mark  by  which  yon  may  be  re* 
cognised  when  you  walk  abroad.  As 
to  the  songs,  whose  absence  yon  de- 
plore, we  ean  only  say  that  if  yon 
are  not  taken  for  the  subject  of  ro- 
mantic ditties  by  the  poetesses  of 
England,  as  you  were  by  those  of 
Tigre,  it  will  certainly  not  be  because 
the  theme  is  nnsuggestive.  Innumer- 
able incidents  in  yonr  Abyssinian 
career  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in 
flowinff  metre,  and  sung  by  Ethiopian 
serenaders  to  banjo  accompaniment, 
and  to  the  andent  and  paUietic  melody 
of '' The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. " 
And  this  reminds  us  to  accompany 
you  to  one  of  the  festivals  yon  above 
allude  to— «  dinner-party  at  Adoua — 
first  advising  ladies  to  have  their  salts 
at  hand,  and  permittmg  squeamish 
readers  to  pass  over  a  page  if  it  so 
please  them.  Here  are  a  score  of 
Abvsdnlan  gentlemen  squatted,  sword 
in  hand,  on  cut  grass  round  a  low 
table.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  the  taUedoth  has  been 
forgotten,  and  that  napkins  are  ab- 
sent, their  place  beinff  supplied  by 
cakes  of  bread,  on  which  tne  guests 
wipe  their  fingers  after  dipping  them 
in  the  dish  or  smearing  them  with 
the  blood  of  the  raw  meat.  The 
cooked  dishes  are  first  brought  in  and 
their  contents  distributed  by  waiters, 
who  cut  the  meat  or  tear  it  with 
their  fingers  into  pieces  of  a  conveni- 
ent  size.  They  also  take  a  piece  of 
bread  from  before  each  person,  sop  it 
in  the  sauce^  and  return  it  to  him. 
'*  The  guests  take  their  bread  and 
sauce  and  mix  them  together  into  a 
sort  of  paste,  of  which  they  make 
balls,  long  and  rounded  like  sniall 
Mack  puddings  (black  enoug^h,  we 
doubt  not) ;  these  they  consider  it 
polite  to  poke  into  their  neighbours' 
mouths ;  so  that,  if  yon  happen  to  be 
a  disthiguished  character,  or  a  stranger 
to  whom  they  wish  to  pay  attention, 
which  was  often  my  case,  you  are  in 
a  very  disagreeable  position ;  for  your 
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two  B«lghbonra,  one  on  each  side, 
cnun  into  jcmr  month  these  large 
and  peppery  proofe  of  their  esteem  so 
qni^y,  one  after  the  other,  that,  long 
before  70a  eaa  chew  and  swallow  the 
one,  yon  are  obliged  to  make  room 
for  the  next.*'  Sorely  these  can  hard- 
ly be  inclnded  amongst  the  ^*  happy 
moments"  Mr  Parkyns  so  pathetically 
regrets,  when  recording,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  work,  his  tearftil  parting 
from  his  Adona  friends— the  first  time, 
he  says,  smce  his  arriyal  10  the  com- 
ti7,  that  he  felt  the  want  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Let  ns,  however,  pro- 
ceed with  onr  r^ast,  after  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  plate  of  the 
*'  Dinner  Party,**  where  a  IkTonred 
gnest,  with  distended  Jaws,  is  nnder- 
ffofaig  the  cramming  process.  This 
first  conrse,  of  cooked  dishes,  is  nsn- 
ally  mntton ;  whilst  it  is  beinr  gobbled 
np,  a  cow  is  killed  and  fiayed  outside, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  coarse  is  re<* 
moved,  in  comes  the  raw  meat — ^tbe 
broundoj  as  it  is  called— brooght  in  by 
servants  in  qnivering  lamps. 

*  There  is  osaallj  a  piece  of  meat  to 
every  five  or  six  persons*  among  whom 
arises  some  show  of  ceremony  as  to  which 
of  them  shall  first  help  himself;  this 
being  at  length  decided,  the  person  chosen 
takes  hold  St  the  meat  with  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  tword  or  knife  cats  a  strip 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  kag  flfom  the  part 
which  appean  the  nicest  and  tendeieet. 
The  othen  tiien  help  thsBselTis  in  like 
manner.  If  I  should  fail  in  describing 
properly  the  scene  which  now  follows^  I 
must  request  the  aid  of  tiie  reader's  ima- 
gination. Let  him  picture  to  himself 
thirty  or  forty  Abyssinians,  stripped  to 
their  waists,  squatting  round  the  low 
tables,  each  with  his  sword  or  knife  or 
'shotel'  in  his  hand,  some  eating,  some 
helping  themselTeSi  some  waiting  their 
turn,  bnt  all  bearing  in  their  feataree  the 
ezpvesiion  of  that  fieiee  ghitteny  whidi 
eaa  attribntesmon  to  the  Ikm  ov  leopard 
than  to  the  race  of  Adam.  The  imagina- 
tion may  be  much  assisted  by  the  idea  of 
the  lumps  of  raw  pink-and-blue  flesh 
they  are  gloating  over." 

Some  still  more  fnlUflavoored  de« 
tails  follow,  which  we  -abstain  firom 
extracting,  thinking  we  can  fill  up 
the  space  remaining  to  ns  better  than 
by  their  transcription,  and  referring 
those  curious  in  such  matters  to  chap- 
ter zxvii.,  ^^  Manners  and  Customs," 
where  they  will  see  how  the  pepper- 
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baifai  already  spoken  of  are  got  rid  of 
by  those  into  wheoe  months  they  are 
thrust,  how  boys  lie  under  the  tid>le 
and  act  as  seavensers,  and  how  Mr 
Parkyns  expresses  ms  belief  that  raw 
meat,  eaten  whilst  yet  warm,  would 
be  preferred  to  cooked  meat  by  any 
muk  who  from  childhood  had  been 
accustomed  to  it.  In  the  diapter 
headed  ''BeHgkm,  Ac.,**  which  ^  &c.**^ 
comprises  a  variety  of  strange  things, 
we  ars  told  of  ^'  a  small  entertainment*' 
he  gave  to  a  select  party  of  friends 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festival 
of  Mescal  or  the  Cross,  a  season  cele- 
brated, like  Christmas  in  Enekmd^ 
byhoqpitalityaadgoodcheer.  msent 
out  his  cards  for  an  early  hour,  ]aH>w- 
ingthat  his  guests  would  have  several 
other  feeds  to  attend  in  the  comee 
of  the  day*  But  when  he  had  done 
this,^hls  conscience  smote  him,  fer  he- 
reflected  that,  witii  hidf  a  dosen  other 
hreakfests  and  dinners  in  view,  his 
friends  would  but  take  the  diarp 
edge  off  then:  appetites  in  his  wig- 
wam, and  husband  their  masticatoiy 
and  digestive  powers  fat  the  subse- 
quent banquets.  *^  My  rather  savage 
feelings  of  hospitality,*'  he  says,  ^^  were 
piqued  at  the  idea  of  their  leaving  me 
without  being  well  filled.  Bnt  truly 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  n 
fine  fat  cow,  two  laige  sheep,  and 
many  gallons  of  mead^  with  a  pro- 
portionate quimtity  of  bread,  disap- 
peared like  smoke  before  the  twelve 
or  fourteen  guests,  leaving  only  a  few 
pickings  for  the  servants.'*  Mr  Par- 
kyns met  seyeral  ef  these  hungry 
gentlemen  at  other  dinners  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  and  was 
utteriy  confounded  to  observe  that 
most  of  them  played  as  good  a  knife 
and  fork  (we  mean  sabie  and  fingers) 
at  every  ensuingrepast  as  they  haa 
d<»e  at  his.  The  capacity  of  an 
Abyssinian  stomach  is  evidently  ui« 
caleulablei 

The  l»thMd  87th  chapten  of  Mr 
Parky  us*  werk  are  amongst  these  that 
please  us  best.  Li  the  earlier  of  the 
two  he  is  on  his  way  firom  Aznm  to 
Addhro,  across  a  yast  open  plain, 
embellished  with  a  great  variety  of 
flowers ;  amongst  them  a  kind  of  scar- 
let aloe,  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
Tigr^  and  flowering  at  all  seasons^ 
and  countlesB  mimosaa,  i^k,  yellow, 
and  white,  some  ef  them  so  fragrant 
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10  to  jBceDt  the  whole  nelghboirtoodt 
adding  their  perfame  to  that  of  a  pro- 
fiisioii  of  jeseamine.  ^  There  is  alao 
a  heantiiiil  parasitical  creeper,  grow- 
isgt  like  the  mietletoe,  from  the  bark 
of  other  trees.  It  has  a  bright  dark- 
green  fleshy  leaf,  with  brilliaat  scariet 
flowen.'*  Bat  Mr  Parkyas  is  not 
■mch  of  a  botanist;  aoology,  and 
espedally  ornithology,  are  his  favour- 
ite pinsnits,  and,  a  capital  shot,  he 
bagged  as  naay  speciaiens  as  he 
chose.  ^^Biflo-shootbig,"  he  modestly 
says,  ^*  was  about  the  only  thing  in 
the  worid  I  conld  do  well."  Thetmv 
iBtobedepk>red«  It  is  thus  accovated 
lor.  Near  Addhro,  a  hunter,  either 
accidentally  or  mischieyoosly,  set  fire 
to  the  jnn^  Mr  Farkyns  was  then 
■tayinff  In  a  hamlet,  situated  on  a 
small  hilL  It  consisted  bat  of  three 
eompoands,  one  of  which  he  and  his 
serrants  ooi5iq)ied;  another  was  inha- 
bited by  a  fanner  named  Aito  Hablo, 
with  his  wife  and  family ;  and  in  the 
third  dwelt  a  east-off  wife  and  child- 
ren of  the  same  Aito.  Divorces  are 
not  dlfBcalt  to  obtain  in  that  coantiy. 
One  morning,  all  hands  were  roosed 
1^  the  cradding  of  flames  close  at 
hand.  The  hillooK  was  snrronnded  by 
Are,  gradnaUy  creeping  np  the  sh^. 
The  hots  were  roofed  with  sticks  and 
straw,  and  the  gronnd  was  covered 
with  long  dry  graas.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Tearing  down  green 
boQghs  from  the  trees,  uie  men,  whilst 
the  women  and  children  lit  connter- 
fires  upon  the  plan  osoally  adopted  in 
SBch  cases,  ^made  rashes  at  the 
flames,  whenever  a  loll  of  the  wind 
allowed  them  to  approach  them,  and, 
by  beating  them  with  the  bonghs,  in 
some  measore  impeded  their  progress 
till  the  space  was  cleared  and  the  hats 
were  ont  of  danger.  I  and  <«e  of  my 
servants  happeiMd  to  rush  at  the  fire 
at  an  mulncky  moment;  for  a  breeae 
rising  drove  the  flames  towards  us  Just 
as  we  got  near  them,  and  we  were 
badly  scathed.'*  Besides  other  injn- 
lies,  the  optio  nerve  of  Mr  Farkyns* 
right  eye  was  damaged,  and  this 
qM>iled  his  rifle-shooting.  ^*  Former- 
ly,'* he  says,  ^*  I  managM  occasionally 
to  shoot  from  my  left  shoulder— a 
habit  which  I  foond  nsefal  in  stalk- 
ing, as  in  some  positions  yoa  most 
necessarily  expose  yonnelf  before  yoa 
can  bring  your  right  shoulder  forward. 


Now  that  I  am  oUiged  totmst  to  my 
Mb  alone,  I  find  it  a  very  poor  snb- 
stitnte  for  the  right'*  Even  after  this 
nnlacky  accident,  however,  we  find 
Mr  Farkyns  very  dexterously  picking 
off  bird  and  beast,  to  supply  his  table 
or  enrich  his  collection.  He  tells  some 
capital  sporting  anecdotes,  and  others^ 
equally  good,  of  his  queer  pets,  and 
of  his  experience  amongst  the  mon- 
keys. About  half-way  across  the 
mimosa-scented  {dain,  he  came  to  a 
well-wooded  ravine,  the  trees  in  which 
swarmed  with  the  ''  tota"  or  '^  waag,*^ 
abeautiful  little  greenish-grey  monkey» 
with  black  face  and  white  whiskers^ 
which  allows  men  to  approach  veiy 
near  to  it.  But  the  cleverest  of  this 
class  of  animals  met  with  in  Al^ja- 
sinia  is  the  Cynocepfaalus,  or  Dog- 
faced  Baboon,  a  formidable  animalt 
of  extraordinary  sagacity,  to  which  il 
is  really  difficult  to  refose  the  posses- 
sion of  reasoning  powers.  MrFariiyna 
sketches  these  creatures  on  a  ibray. 
^'  Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts 
took  their  position  on  the  eminenees 
all  around,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  tribe  collect  provisions  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  filling  their  cheek- 
pouches  as  fhll  as  they  can  hold,  and 
then  tucking  the  heads  of  com  under 
their  armpits.  Now,  unless  there  be 
a  partition  of  the  collected  spoil,  how 
do  the  Bcoats  feed?  for  I  have  watch- 
ed them  several  times,  and  never  ob- 
swed  them  to  quit  for  a  moment 
their  post  of  duty  till  it  was  time  for 
the  tribe  to  return,  or  till  some  indi- 
cation of  danger  induced  them  to  take 
to  fiight.**  Outlying  one  night  on  the 
frontier,  Mr  Farkyns  was  roused  by 
most  awful  noises,  and  started  up  in 
alarm,  thinking  Uie  Barea  were  upon 
him.  It  was  Imt  the  baboons.  A 
leopard  had  got  amongst  them.  They 
habitually  dwell  in  lofty  clefts  of  the 
rock,  whither  few  animals  can  follow 
them;  but  the  leopard  is  a  good 
climber,  and  sometimes  attacks  them. 
The  Abyssinians  say  that  he  seldom 
ventures  to  attack  a  fiiU-grown  ape — 
and,  judging  firom  the  formidable 
canine  teeth  displayed  in  the  skull 
sketched  hj  Mr  Farkyns,  the  leopard 
is  in  the  right.  Driven  to  stand  at 
bay,  these  baboons  are  dangerous  op- 
ponents, but  they  have  not  snificient 
courage  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
^'  Were  their  eombativeness  proper- 
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tioned  to  their  physical  powers,  com- 
ing as  they  do  in  bodies  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  natives  to  go  ont  of  the  Tillage 
except  in  parties,  and  armed;  and, 
inst^  of  little  boys,  regiments  of 
armed  men  woold  be  required  to  guard 
the  corn-fields.  I  have,  however,  fre- 
quently seen  them  turn  on  dogs,  and 
have  heard  of  their  attacking  women 
whom  they  have  accidentally  met 
alone  in  the  roads  or  woods.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  told  of  a  woman  who 
was  so  grievously  maltreated  by  them, 
that,  although  she  was  succoured  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  some  passers- 
by,  she  died  a  few  days  after,  from 
the  fright  and  ill-treatment  she  had 
endured.'*  We  are  reminded  of  Seals- 
field^s  striking  Mexican  sketch  of  the 
zatnboa.  Mr  Farkyns  had  a  female 
dog-face  as  a  pet.  She  was  young 
when  he  got  her ;  and,  from  the  first, 
her  affection  for  him  was  ludicrously 
annoying.  As  she  grew  older  she 
was  less  dependent,  and  cared  less 
about  being  left  alone.  The  master 
of  a  German  brig  who  went  up  the 
country  for  a  cargo  of  animals,  gave 
Mr  Parkyns  a  copy  of  "  Peter  Simple." 
Besides  the  Bible  and  the  **  Nautical 
Almanack,"  this,  he  says,  was  the  first 
English  book  he  had  seen  for  two 
years,  and  he  sat  down  greedily  to 
devour  it.  *^  ^  Lemdy '  was  as  usual 
seated  beside  me,  at  times  looking 
quietly  at  me,  occasionally  catching  a 
fly,  or  jumping  on  my  shoulder,  en- 
deavouring to  pick  out  the  blue  marks 
tattooed  there."  The  group  is  sug- 
gestive for  a  sculptor;  a  thousand 
Eities  no  Abyssinian  Canova  was  at 
and  to  model  it.  Mr  Parkyns  went 
to  light  his  pipe,  imprudently  leaving 
the  book  and  the  monkey  together. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  latter 
seated  in  his  place,  and  gravely  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  Marryat's  novel ; 
but,  not  understanding  English,  she 
turned  them  too  quickly,  and  had  torn 
out  half  the  volume.  *^  During  my 
momentary  absences  she  would  take 
up  my  pipe  and  hold  it  to  her  mouth 
till  I  came  back,  when  she  would  re- 
store it  with  the  utmost  politeness." 
At  Khartoum,  some  time  after  the 
termination  of  his  Abyssinian  wan- 
derings, ^Ir  Parkyns  became  very  in- 
timate with  three  large  monkeys  of 
this  intelligent  species,  and  with  their 


showman—'*  so  much  so,  that  I  tra- 
velled with  them  for  some  days,  acting 
as  his  assbtant,  my  duty  being  to 
keep  the  ring,  which  I  did  by  grace- 
fully swinging  round  me  two  wooden 
balls  covered  with  red  cloth,  and 
fastened,  one  at  each  end,  to  a  rope 
similarly  oniamented--and  occasion- 
ally to  assist  the  monkeys  in  collecting 
coppers.  I  passed  a  very  agreeable 
time  with  him,  and  he  told  me  many 
anecdotes  of  monkeys,  as  well  as  the 
usual  tales  of  ghouls,  fire-worshippov, 
&c.,  for  whidi  all  Egyptians,  espe- 
cially of  his  erratic  habits,  are  cele- 
brated." If  this  be  not  a  joke^and 
there  is  no  reason  to  take  it  for  one, 
since  Mr  Parkyns,  who  is  a  sort  of 
African  Gil  Bias  (only  more  scrupa- 
lons  in  certain  respects  than  his 
Spanish  prototype),  was  evidently, 
at  that  time  of  his  life,  eccentric  and 
adventurous  enough  to  adopt  on  the 
instant  any  wild  freak  that  entered 
his  head— we  hope  to  have  a  more 
detailed  aooount  of  his  association 
with  the  showman  when  he  favours 
us  with  the  narrative  of  his  poet- 
Abyssinian  travels,  not  flnrgetting  the 
anecdotes  of  monkeys  (he  tills  two  or 
three  very  good  ones),  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  ghouls  and  fire* worshippers. 
We  are  sure  that  he  must  there  have 
materials  for  at  least  one  long  chap- 
ter ;  and  we  feel  particular  curioei^ 
about  the  traditions,  because  the  su- 
pernatural seems  to  partake,  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  of  the  strange,  fontastical, 
exaggerated  character  of  the  animid 
and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
country.  Extraordinary  stories  are 
there  current  of  tribes  of  monsters, 
semi-human,  dwelling  in  the  unex- 
plored parts  of  the  country — such  as 
the  Beni-Kelb  or  Dog-men  (men- 
tioned by  Weme),  **  whose  males  are 
dogs,  and  females  beautiful  women ; 
and  the  Beni-Temsah  (sons  of  the 
crocodile),  who  have  human  bodies, 
but  heads  like  those  of  their  ancestor's 
family.  I  have  heard  of  the  former 
of  these  nations  in  almost  every  coun- 
try I  have  visited  in  AJfrica,  from 
Egypt  to  the  White  Nile,  including 
Kordofan  and  Abyssinia,  and  even  in 
Arabia,  whither  their  fame  has  been 
carried,  doubtless,  by  pilgrims.  They 
are,  by  most,  believed  to  exist  near 
the  Fertit  country  (south  of  Darfour), 
where  there  arc  copper-mines,  and  the 
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people  of  which  file  their  teeih  to 
points,  saw-fashion.  .  .  .  There 
IS  no  tribe  in  this  part  of  Africa,  in- 
deed scarceij  an  indiyidnal,  but  be- 
licTes  in  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
men  with  taiis.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  them  that  I 
can  scarcely  help  fancying  there  must 
be  some  foundation  for  snch  very 
general  belief."  Great  diyersity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these  tail-bearers,  some  placing 
them  to  the  north,  others  to  the  south 
of  BJiza»  and  others  in  the  centre  of 
Africa  —  convenient,  because  unex- 
plored. A  black  Fkky  or  priest,  a 
speculative  genius,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Mr  Parkyns  made  in  Abyssinia, 
gave  him  some  information  about  his 
future  route  across  Africa,  and  warned 
him  against  certain  cannibal  tribes 
south  of  Darfour,  by  whom  white 
meat,  being  a  rarity,  is  much  esteem- 
ed, as  having  a  fat  delicate  look. 
'*  He  told  me  that  a  brown  man,  a 
Mahommedan  priest,  who  went  there 
from  his  country,  ui  the  hope  of  con- 
verting the  people  to  Islamism,  was 
^though  protected  from  actual  dan- 
ger by  his  sanctity— a  very  tempting 
object  among  them,  so  much  so,  that 
whenever  he  went  out  the  little  child- 
ren came  about  hjm,  poking  him  with 
their  fiuffera  in  the  ribs,  feeling  his 
arms  and  legs,  and  muttering  to  one 
another,  ^Wa-wa,  wa-waP  (meat, 
meat),  with  their  months  watering, 
and  their  features  expressive  of  the 
greatest  possible  inclination  to  taste 
liim."  We  will  back  Mr  Parkyns 
against  the  fiehl  for  the  humorous 
dressiog-np  of  extravagant  stories  of 
this  kind,  and  for  an  occasional  dash 
of  dry  comical  exaggeration,  too  ob- 
vious to  mislead.  His  choice  of  pet 
animals  was  rather  of  the  strangest. 
For  some  time  he  kept  a  ^^  tokla" 
(CbfiM  oenoliaM),  which  was  as  nearly 
tame  as  its  wild  vicious  naturo  ad- 
mitted. 

''In  appeannoe  Tokla  was  more  on- 
rious  than  beantiAil.  He  had  a  little 
lean  body,  which  no  feeding  could  fatten, 
covered  with  a  darkish  brindly-spotted 
coat  not  nnlike  a  hyena's,  and  supported 
by  legs  as  nnlike  those  of  any  other  ani- 
mal as  possible,  being  in  eoloor  white, 
with  dark  leopard  spots,  the  hind-legs 
remaricably  long,  and  so  donbled  under 
hiu  that  when  walking,  or  rather  prowl- 
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ing  about,  it  was  doabifhl  if  he  ionohed 
the  ground  oftenest  with  his  feet  or 
€^6otc«.  ...  To  account  for  his  per- 
petual thinness,  it  only  requires  to  state 
his  mode  of  feeding.  He  would  take  a 
huge  piece  of  meat  or  offal,  and  put  it 
into  his  stomach  at  once,  seemingly  en- 
tire, for  he  nerer  appeared  aware  that 
his  wonderfully  muscular  jaws  and  double 
row  of  teeth  were  at  all  arailable  for 
mastication.  Having  thus  bolted  his 
duiner,  his  belly  became  distended  till  it 
nearly  touched  the  ground  ;  then  he 
would  go  and  lie  down  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
he  had  eaten ;  after  which  he  would  re- 
turn to  be  fed,  as  empty  and  starTed- 
looking  as  ever." 

A  useful,  profitable,  and  agreeable 
inmate  must  the  said  Tokla  have 
been.  Mr  Parkyns*  regard  for  him 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  feeling  for  the  unflinch- 
ing pluck  and  endurance  displayed 
on  various  occasions  by  the  ill-con- 
ditioned little  brute.  A  friend  of  bis, 
knowing  his  partiality  to  pet  animals, 
made  him  a  present  of  a  young 
Jackal,  which  he  had  knocked  over 
with  a  stick,  when  it  was  labouring 
under  the  eflfects  of  a  surfeit  of  locusts. 
Jackal  was  hospitably  received,  and 
a  bed  of  cotton  wool  made  up  for 
him. 

''Rising  early  one  morning,  I  found 
that  he  and  Tokla  had  entered  into  an. 
alliance  most  offensive  to  the  fowls,  one 
of  whom  they  had  caught,  and  were 
dragging  about  the  yard — the  one  hold- 
ing by  a  foot,  the  other  by  a  wing.  The 
moment  I  appeared,  Cobero  (the  jackal) 
let  go  the  fowl  and  limped  back  to  his 
comer.  Tokla,  more  determined,  I  had 
to  beat  off,  which  I  did  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  not  until  the  poor  fowl  was  so 
lacerated  that  I  was  constrained  to  kill 
it.  Excited  by  its  death-struggles,  he 
again  laid  hold;  so  I  held  up  the  fowl 
with  him  dangling  to  its  wing  until  I  was 
tired,  and  then  swung  him  round  and 
round,  over  and  oyer,  in  hopes  ot  his  jaws 
tiring;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed, 
for  he  held  on  till  the  wing  breiJdng  oS 
threw  him  heavily  on  his  back  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  yards.  £rcn  in  his  fall 
he  was  great,  for  he  neither  uttered  a 
sound  of  pain  nor  loosened  his  hold,  but, 
getting  up,  stalked  away  quite  proudly 
with  the  wing  in  his  mouth.  I  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  that  I  gave  him 
the  .body  and  all.  In  this,  perhaps,  I 
acted  wrong,  for  we  afterwards  found 
that  if  we  didn't  kill  all  the  poultry  he 
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would,  mad  so  I  gmre  np  erer  keeping 
any  more.  Poor  little  Tokla !  I  grew 
Terr  food  of  him,  for,  tbooi^b  roagh  and 
Qgl J,  he  had  sach  pretty  winning  ways — 
he  seemed  niwmys  hongrr,  and  would 
often  bite  people's  legs,  occasionally  my 
own,  not  aiall  ttom  vice,  hoi  sheer  appe- 

tan." 

Upon  the  whole,  life  in  Abyssinia 
beara  mnch  resemblance  to  life  in  a 
menagerie,  so  familiar  and  iDtrnsIve 
are  Uie  wild  beasts  of  the  field. 
Hyenas  prowl  aboat  the  Tillages,  and 
enter  houses  in  quest  of  a  snpper. 
They  are  far  from  dainty  in  their 
diet,  and  will  eat  leathern  bags  and 
weario^  appareL  *^  It  once  occnrred 
to  me,"*  says  Mr  Parkyns,  ^^  as  it  has 
often  to  people  I  have  known,  to  be 
awakened  by  one  of  them  endeavour- 
ing to  steal  ny  leathern  bed  from 
nnUer  me.*^  They  are  too  cowardly 
to  attack  anything  capable  of  defence, 
bat  occasioiially  Uiey  take  a  liite  ont 
of  a  sleeper  and  mn  away — first 
aoraiching  him  with  their  paw  ($o 
the  Abysainians  assert)  to  be  sore 
tliat  he  sleeps  sonndly,  and  thes 
SBatching  their  monthfuL  As  for 
Cons,  they  frequently  prowled  aronnd 
Mr  Parkyns*  bivonacs,  bat  were  not 
aggressiTe,  and  it  was  not  even  neces- 
sary to  li^ht  fires  to  keep  them  off. 
Hie  bodfalo  -  honters  of  Bohabaiu 
vsed,  npoa  the  contrary,  to  light 
their  camp>fires  in  holes  and  conceal 
their  glare  with  branches  of  tieeB» 
that  the  blaie  mi^ht  neither  scare 
the   buffalo   nor    bring    down    the 


killed  a  bos  dnriag  all  my 
nys  Mr  Pai^vi,  with 


j^t^wTthoct  far  of  c«atrad:cSMa,haT» 
set  d«wm  to  his  owm  rjle  any  nunber  of 
the  kiacs  of  the  £w$4.  *I 
sbf^^i  ha^  d.ae  so^  Lad  I  ksowm 
a  fsjo  is  made  aboot  it  at  home ;  Vet  za 
it  B  aot  aa  cost  thinr  to 
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didcowi,it 
to  impm  ikli  to  ckivt  them. 
It  m  aa  awkwaid  ihiag  liir  a 
•cly  with  a  8=m  itftt  of  Lght 
Libx«,  to  take  a  fytsx  shoe  at  a  boi 

ht  hasao 


he  can  rely.    Yon  hoar  a  Uoa  roar  in  the 

distance ;  presently  a  little  nearer ;  then 
yon  start  up  at  hearing  a  short  bark  clooe 
by :  and  if  there  be  a  fire  or  moonlight^ 
perhaps  yon  may  seo  a  light-colonred 
object  sliding  quickly  past  from  one  bnsll 
lo  another.  Before  yon  are  snre  whether 
or  no  yon  saw  anything,  it  is  gone.  Yon 
sit  watching  for  a  moment,  rifie  ia  haad^ 
expecting  him  to  appear  again,  what 
(how  he  got  there  yon  know  not)  hio  nor 
is  he^rd  at  a  considenhlo  diitinoa  off  m 
aa  opposite  direction ;  and  than  yon  ga 
on  for  an  hoar  or  two,  when,  getting 
sleepy,  yon  politely  request  him  to  take 
himself  off  to  a  certain  warm  place,  aad« 
retnming  yonr  rifle  between  yonr  kga^ 
roll  OTer  and  go  to  sleep.** 

Long  habit  and  strong  relianoe  ok 
the  mansnetnde  of  the  Abyasiaiaa 
lions  most,  we  should  think,  be  indie 
pensable  to  damlwr  mder  sach  cir- 
cnmstances.  We  can  hardly  fMMKj  m 
man's  being  lolled  to  rest  by  a  lioii*fl 
roar,  and  sinking  into  ooe  of  the  deep 
and  heavy  sleeps  eommon  in  that 
oonntry,  with  the  cnn^tfionf  ww  that 
when  he  awakes  he  may  possibly  be- 
hold  a  hyena  gaUopping  off  with  hia 
cheek  in  its  month,*  or  find  a  few 
scorpions  walking  over  his  body, 
kisoreiy  stinging  him.  ^  Scorpions 
are  abundant  eTeiywhere  in  the  hot 
disthcis;  no  hooae  Iwt  ia  fell  ef  tkem. 
I  hare  b«en  slang  eevefal  times,  bf 
them,  but  without  any  seiioas  cons^ 
quenoess  thoagh  I  have  heard  ef  BenT 
instances  whkh  have  ended  felally. 
Mr  ParkyM,  we  jiinimmL,  «t  obcs 
appli^  the  keen  blade  and  actnal 
canterr  recommended  in  his  Intimi«>> 
lion.  What  with  incidental  acacs  of 
this  kind,  his  U 
the  scars  he  Tolnntarihr 
his  arm  by  an  Abj 
so  themoxaof 
and  which  k  do«e  by 
people  partly  as  nrasmffal 
partly  to  show  their  fortiiBde 
pain,  his  epideimk 
a  ngm trilby 
p(^s^  by  tbe  scantinem  of 
whkh  he  informs  na  that 
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piece  of  rag  er  hide 
in  pcpuiOnB 
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travelter  who  embraced  savagery  with 
Buch  eamestoess  and  hearty  goodwill 
as  Mr  Parkyns;  and  we  sincerely 
congratulate  him  npon  his  escape  with 
trifling  detriment  from  the  perils  and 
ezposare  he  not  only  encountered  bat 
eathnsiastioally  sought. 

Tigr^  is  rich  in  reptiles.  Of  the 
extent  of  this  imdesirable  wealth,  a 
ftfw  lines,  called  here  and  there  from 
Hie  diapter  on  Natnrai  History,  will 
give  a  vivid  idea.  ^  The  crocodile  is 
plentiful  in  every  brook  or  hole  where 
were  is  water  enough  to  conceal  him.** 
A  poor  German,  who  attached  him* 
eelf  for  a  time  to  Mr  Parkyns,  and 
tended  him  careftilly  when  he  was 
lidd  up  with  a  terrible  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia, imprudently  walked  into  a 
river  to  cool  himsetf,  and  suddenly 
disappeared,  either  sucked  in  by  a 
whirlpool  or  carried  off  by  a  crocodile 
— ^the  latter,  Mr  Parkyns  thought, 
most  probably  the  case ;  notwith- 
standing which,  we  come,  a  few  pages 
afterwards,  to  a  plate  of  the  bold  tra- 
veller crossing  the  same  rapid  and 
dangerous  stream,  aided  by  half  a 
dozen  swimming  blacks,  and  appar- 
ently heedless  of  the  fact  that  croco- 
diles, like  the  cannibals  south  of  Dar- 
ibur,  show  a  decided  preference  for 
white  meat.  '^There  are  many  snakes, 
eentipedes,  and  large  venomous  spi- 
ders, of  tiie  tarantula  kind,  in  the  hot 
low  districts.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  the  smaller  sort  of  snakes :  the  cer- 
astes or  homed  viper,  asp,  a  species 
of  cobra,  the  puff  adder,  and  many 
others  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  from  a 
I«]e  jHnk  to  the  brightest  emerald 
green,  are  met  with  in  Abyssinia  and 
tiie  adjacent  countries.  I  was  told 
of  a  homed  serpent  that  was  killed 
Bome  years  ago,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  monstrosity,  either  in 
reality  or  in  the  imagination  of  my 
informants.  They  describe  it  as 
about  seven  feet  long,  nearly  two 
feet  in  drcumferenoe,  with  scarcely 
any  ^minution  towards  the  tail,  and 
wearing  a  pair  of  horns  three  inches 
in  length.  It  is  commonly  reported 
that  dragons,  or  rather  flying  lizards 
of  very  venomous  nature,  are  to  be 
met  with  hi  Walkait."  A  pleasant 
oountiy  for  pic-nics  in  the  woods. 
€k>ing  one  day  to  shoot  at  a  mark  fai 
ft  long  narrow  gully  dose  to  Boha- 
baita,  where  the  viUage  wells  were, 


Mr  Parkyns  had  just  paced  off  the 
distance,  and  was  building  a  rough 
target  of  stones,  when  hu  servant 
started  back,  and  pulled  him  with 
him,  calliog  out,  "Temen,  temeul** 
(snake).  There  was  a  rustling  in  the 
jungle  that  rose  abraptly  on  either 
side  of  the  watercourse,  which  was 
only  a  few  feet  wide.  Not  knowing 
what  temen  meant,  but  supposing  it 
was  some  wild  animal,  Mr  Parkyns 
called  loudly  to  bis  second  attendant 
to  bring  the  gun.  ^*  All  this  passed 
in  a  moment's  time;  and  although 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off, 
long  before  the  gun  arrived  I  had  seen 
two  magnificent  boa-constrictors,  one 
about  ten  yards  from  the  other,  quietly 
leave  their  places,  without  attempting 
to  molest  us,  and  ascend  the  hill,  till 
they  were  lost  in  jungle,  whither  I 
never  cared  to  pursue  them.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  after  the  rustle  was 
a  head,  which  appeared  for  a  moment 
above  the  canes,  then  a  body,  nearly 
as  thick  as  my  thigh,  and  then  they 
disappeared,  the  movement  of  the 
canes  alone  marking  the  direction  they 
had  taken.*'  What  Mr  Parkyns  says 
he  himself  saw  we  duly  credit,  whilst 
fully  sharing  his  intimated  incredulity 
with  respect  to  the  winged  dragons, 
and  the  apocryphal  hor^  monster. 
Before  believing  in  them,  we  should 
like  to  see  tiiem — not,  by  any  means, 
roaming  at  large  in  the  state  of  vigour 
promoted  by  their  own  burning  cli- 
mate, but  properly  stuffed,  or  carefhll v 
wrapped  in  fiannel  and  securely  caged, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  So- 
dety. 

Although  it  may  with  perfect  troth 
be  said  that  no  chapter  of  Mr  Par- 
kyns* book  is  devoid  of  strong  interest 
of  one  kind  or  other,  all  are  not  equal- 
ly attractive ;  and  we  have  preferred 
dweliing  at  some  length  upon  the  sec- 
tion of  natural  history  to  extracting 
any  of  the  horrible  stories  of  Abys- 
sinian croelty  which  he  rdates  under 
the  head  of  "  Anecdotes  of  Charac- 
ter.** He  himself  seems  to  doubt 
whether  they  might  not  have  been 
as  well  omitted,  but  perhaps  he  was 
right  in  deciding  to  give  them,  in  order 
to  supply  data  for  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  national  character  of  that  singular 
people,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  suspected  of  pladng  in  too  ffr- 
vouxable  a  light.    Persons  to  whom 
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narratives  of  mnrder,  torture,  bar- 
barous mutilation,  and  savage  cruelty 
are  odious  and  intolerable,  have  only 
to  treat  the  pages  187  to  222  of 
tbe  second  volume  as  tbe  monkey 
treated  those  of  "  Peter  Simple"— 
turn  without  reading  them,  although 
we  warn  them  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  miss  some  very  characteristic  and 
curious  matter.  Portions  of  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  "Physical  Constitu- 
tion, Diseases,  &c.,''  may  be  trying 
to  delicate  stomachs,  but  for  such  Mr 
Parkyns  has  not  written— as  may  be 
Judged  from  one  or  two  extracts  al- 
ready given.  Amongst  the  traits  of 
character,  &c.,  we  find  some  remark- 
able anecdotes  of  Arab  swordsman- 
ship. An  Abyssinian  having  treach- 
erously murdered  one  of  the  Arab 
allies  of  the  Tigr^  chiefs  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  the  exorbitant 
vanity  inherent  in  aJl  those  people, 
by  displaying  the  barbarous  trophies 
taken  from  his  victim^,  the  murdered 
man's  friends  claimed  the  assassin's 
blood. 

*'  The  crime  being  proved  against  him^ 
Oubi  gave  him  over  to  their  tender  mer- 
cies. His  punishment  was  most  sum- 
mary. Before  they  had  left  the  presence 
of  the  prince,  one  of  the  rdations  of  the 
deceased,  dnwing  his  heavy  two-edged 
broadsword,  ent  the  enlprit  through  with 
one  blow ;  and,  taming  to  Oubi,  said,  in 
Arabic  :  '  May  God  lengthen  your  life, 
oh  my  master ?— just  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  received  a  present  from  his 
hands;  and  then,  picking  up  a  wisp  of 
^ass  from  the  floor,  walked  away,  wip- 
ing his  blade  with  as  much  sangfroid  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Oubi  is  said  to  have 
expressed  much  admiration  at  the  manly 
off-hand  way  in  which  this  was  done,  as 
well  as  at  the  wonderful  display  of  swords- 
manship. I  know,ftomTery  good  authority, 
that  the  Acta  of  the  Arab  being  murdered, 
and  the  subsequent  ezecntion  of  the  cri- 
minal, are  true,  though  I  was  not  present 
when  it  occurred.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
fact ;  I  do  not  wish  any  of  my  readers,  who 
think  such  a  feat  impossible,  to  believe  it 
in  the  present  instance.  I  have  known 
for  certain  of  the  same  feat  being  per- 
formed by  Turks  with  their  crooked 
sabres,  but  never  by  an  Arab  with  his 
straight  sword." 

Mr  Parkyns  subjoins  a  note  relating 
to  the  campaign  in  Taka  in  which 


Weme  shared.*  Some  of  the  prisoners 
then  made  were,  as  recorded  by  Werne, 
treated  with  great  barbarity.  We  do 
not  remember  his  mentioning  the  exact 
circumstances  now  recorded ;  but  he 
separated  from  the  Egyptian  army  be- 
fore its  return  to  Khartoum,  in  order 
to  join  the  expedition  up  the  White 
Nile.  Certain  chiefs,  Mr  Parkyns 
tells  us,  being  marched  off  to  be  made 
examples  of  on  the  marketplace  of 
Khartoum,  paused  on  the  road  and  re- 
fused to  proceed.  "  Suliman  Cushif, 
who  commanded  the  escort,  having 
orders  that  all  such  should  be  put  to 
death  on  the  spot,  is  said  to  have 
practised  his  swordsmanship  on  them 
by  cutting  them  through  at  the  waisi 
as  they  stood.  My  friend,  Moussa 
Bey,  in  the  same  expedition,  uninten- 
tionally cut  a  horse's  head  dean  off. 
....  Seeing  one  of  his  men  turn 
his  horse's  head  and  make  for  the 
jungle,  he  determined  to  check  so 
dangerous  an  example  by  summary 
means,  and  so  gave  chase  to  the  fugi- 
tive. Being  better  mounted,  he  soon 
came  up  with  him ;  but  the  Arab,  not 
liking;  his  appearance  as  he  stood  up 
in  his  stumps  with  his  nasty  llttie 
crooked  olive-brown  blade,  ready  for 
ft  back-stroke,  threw  his  horse  sudden- 
ly back  on  his  haunches,  and  dropped 
off;  the  horse's  head  went  up  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  blow  aimed  at 
his  master  " — and  dropped  off  too,  it 
would  appear.  Mr  Parkyns  knows, 
he  says,  plenty  more  such  anecdotes — 
and  indeed  such  anecdotes  are  plen- 
tiful enough  in  other  countries  than 
Africa — but  nothing  is  more  difBcult 
than  to  sift  the  inventions  from  the 
verities.  Haydon  the  artist,  who 
seems  to  have  been  partial  to  such 
tales,  and  ready  enough  to  credit 
'them,  relates  some  astounding  ex- 
ploits collected  from  his  model  life- 
guardsmen — amongst  others  a  story  of 
a  cut  received  by  a  French  dragoon 
at  Waterloo,  which  went  through 
helmet  and  head,  so  that  the  severed 
portion  dropped  on  the  shoulder  like 
a  slice  of  apple.  We  have  not  the 
volume  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  this 
is  the  substance  of  the  incident,  told 
nearly  in  the  same  words.  Such  cuts 
as  that—like  the  flying  dragons  of 
Abyssinia — we  must  see  before  be- 
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lieving  in  them.  At  tbe  same  time, 
a  8wordsman*3  power  depends  so 
much  more  upon  tbe  mode  in  which 
his  cuts  are  delivered  than  npon  mere 
bmte  strength — upon  skill  than  npon 
violence — ^that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
assign  exact  limits  to  the  possible 
effect  of  a  good  blade  in  adroit  and 
practised  hands.  The  cutting  through, 
at  the  waist,  of  a  slender  Oriental,  will 
hardly  appear  an  impossibility  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  now  commonplace 
feat  of  severing  a  leg  of  mutton  at  a 
blow.  Moussa  Bey's  ^^  nasty  little 
crooked  olive-brown  blade  "  must  un- 
questionably have  been  dexterously 
wielded  to  decapitate,  at  a  single  blow, 
his  fugitive  follower's  charger,  allow- 
ing even  that  the  latter  was  the  slen- 
derest and  most  ewe-necked  of  its 
race.  Oubi*8  admiration  of  the  sweep- 
ing blow  of  his  Arab  auxiliary  was 
Bot  surprising,  since  his  own  subjects 
have  difficulty  in  inflicting  a  serious 
wound  with  their  clumsy  sickle-shaped 
falchions,  of  great  length  of  blade,  and 
with  hilts  of  such  awkward  and  incon- 
venient construction  as  to  paralyse  the 
play  of  the  swordsman's  arm.  These 
iiilts  are  cut  out  of  solid  pieces  of 
rhinoceros  horn,  at  great  waste  of 
material,  and  a  handsome  one  costs 
as  much  as  £2  sterling.  The  sword 
ifi  worn  on  the  right  side,  that  the 
Abyssinian  warrior  may  not,  when  he 
has  thrown  his  lance,  have  to  distnrb 
the  position  of  his  shield,  and  so  un- 
cover himsdf,  whilst  drawing  his 
weapon  across  his  body.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  explanation  Mr  Parkyns 
gives.  But  the  whole  military  equip- 
nent  of  the  Abyssinians  is  far  from 
formidable.  They  are  tolerably  ex- 
pert in  throwing  the  javelin,  but  with 
firearms  they  are  extremely  clumsy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  large  buf- 
falo-hide shields,  a  European,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  sword,  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  best  of  them. 

"  It  was  my  original  intention"  (we 
revert  to  Mr  Parkyns'  Introduction) 
^  to  write  solely  on  the  habits  of  the 
people,  without  bringing  myself  into 
notice  in  any  part  of  the  story ;  but 
from  this  I  waa  dissuaded  by  being 
told  that,  without  a  little  personal 
narrative,  the  book  would  be  unread- 
able. I  have,  therefore,  divided  the 
subject  into  two  parts — ^Travel,  and 
Manners  and  Customs."    Your  dis- 


suasive friends,  Mr  Parkyns,  were  in 
the  right,  and  you  showed  your  good 
sense  by  taking  their  ad  vice— in /orm 
as  regards  the  first  volume,  m  fact 
as  regards  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
second.     Personal  narrative  is  evi- 
dently your  forte ;  a  humorous,  rol- 
licking, letter-writing  style,  the  one 
you  have  most  at  your  command. 
The  *^  exuberant  animal  spirits,  not 
dependent  on  temporary  excitement, 
bat  the  offspring  of  abstemious  habits, 
combined  with  plenty  of  air  and  exer* 
cise — the  feeling  which  inspires  a  calf 
to  cock  his  tail,  shake  his  head,  kick 
and   gallop   about — ^which  swells  a 
pigmy  into  a  Hercules,  and  causes  a 
young  hippopotamus  to  think  of  adopt- 
ing the  ballet  as  his  profession," — 
which  you  declare  to  be  the  reason  of 
your  addiction  to  savage  life,  and 
which  you  so  enjoyed  in  Abyssinia, 
had  evidently  not   abandoned  yon 
when  dressing  up  your  journal  for 
the  press  within  the  civilised  precincta 
of  tne  Nottinghamshire  County-hall, 
whence  you  date  your  dedication  to 
Lord   Palmerston.    Your   style,   of 
which  you   unnecessarily  deprecate 
criticism,  is  spirited,  racy,  and  abun- 
dantly good  for  the  subject.    When 
the  mass  of  your  book  is  so  hiehly 
interesting,  it  may  seem  nnkind  to 
mention  that  a  few  of  your  jokes  are 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and  re- 
mind us  too  strongly  of  the  departed 
Miller  to  add  much  to  the  originality 
of  your  otherwise  extremely  original 
and  capital  volumes ;  and  if  we  touch 
on  that  point,  it  is  merely  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  take  the  hint  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  profit  by  it  when  preparing 
for  the  press  the  *'  ponderous  heap  of 

Eapers"  you  inform  us  you  accnmu- 
ited  during  four  and  a  half  years' 
travel  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  Egypt. 
Prepare  them  by  all  means,  at  jomc 
leisure,  and  with  care,  and  let  us  have 
them  in  type  at  the  earlleat  cwve- 
niencc  of  yourself  and  publisher.  Aft^^r 
your  present  work,  we  shall  *»M/i>iH 
much  from  them,  and  do  not  twir  U.i^ 
disappointed.    A»  U>  aUacki^if  :^^ 
sUtements,  in  tbe  way  <^t  kvyvnuH^ 
your  veracity,  %^'M  umfj^'^v  ••vii^v 
iever  enter  oor  wiii4i.    ^  *  ••  >'  ^*^ 
say  that  we  hwvK  ihH  #t  «-•*•  ^  *  * 
startled,  atm^i  «umjiwM;  nr  r*  .*»/; 
with  foot  im  Um»^    <^  *»'*^'»  ^^ 
joyment,  tlMJ  irt«»*i***  *^  ;  v»^ 
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experience;  but,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve, stay-at-home  critics  sometimes 
get  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick, 
and  sneer  at  tmth  whilst  swallowing 
exaggerations.  We  beg,  then,  to  as- 
sore  yon  that,  nntil  we  onrselves  have 
passed  a  season  in  Abyssinia,  with 
butter  on  our  hair,  and  nothing  on  our 
feet — nntil  we  have  dined  upon  raw 
beefeteaks,  with  fingers  for  forks,  and 
a  cnrved  sabre  for  a  earring- knife — 
we  shall  never  venture  to  question  the 
strict  correctness  and  fidelity  of  any 
portion  of  your  singular  narrative — 


as  assurance  you  may  safely  accept  aa 
a  guarantee  of  impunity  at  our  hands, 
even  though  you  should  draw  a  far 
longer  bow  ttan  we  believe  you  to 
have  done  in  the  case  of  the  country 
of  which  you  have  so  pleasantly  writ- 
ten. Of  one  thing  we  are  convincedf 
and  that  is,  that  few  who  take  up 
Life  in  Abygtmia  will  lay  it  down 
without  reading  it  through,  and  with- 
out exclaiming,  when  they  come  ta 
the  end,  ^*  What  an  amusing  book 
this  is,  and  what  an  agreeable  savage 
is  Mansfield  Parkyns ! " 


THB  QUIET  HBAKT. 


PABT   m*— -CHAFnB   Z7. 


*^  My  patience  I  but  ye'U  no  tell 
me.  Miss  Menie,  that  yon  auld  antiok 
is  the  doctor's  aunt?  '* 

^'  She  was  no  older  than  my  father, 
though  she  was  his  aunt,  Jenny,'*  said 
Menie  Laurie,  with  humility.  Menie 
was  something  ashamed,  and  had  not 
yet  recovered  herself  of  the  first 
salute. 

^^Nae  aulder  than  the  doctor  1 — ^I 
wouldna  say ;  your  mamma  hersel  is 
so  sae  young  as  she  has  been ;  but 
the  like  of  yon  1 " 

^^  Look,  Jenny,  what  a  pleasant 
place,"  said  the  evasive  Menie; 
M  though  where  the  heath  is — but  I 
suppose  as  they  call  this  Heath  bank 
we  must  be  near  it.  Look,  Jenny, 
down  yonder,  at  the  steeple  in  the 
smoke,  and  how  clear  the  air  is  here, 
and  this  room  so  pleasant  and  light- 
some.   Are  you  not  pleased,  Jenny  ?  " 

^*  Yen's  my  lady's  maid,"  said  Jen- 
ny, with  a  little  snort  of  disdain. 
*^  They  ca'  her  Maria,  nae  less—set 
her  up!  like  a  lady's  sei  in  ane  of 
your  grand  novelles  ;  and  as  muckle 
dress  on  an  ilkaday  as  I've  seen 
mony  a  young  lady  gang  to  the  kirk 
wi'.  Miss  Menie — no  to  say  your  ain 
very  sel's  been  plainer  mony  a  day. 
Am  I  no  pleased  ?  Is't  like  to  please 
folk  to  come  this  far  to  an  outlandish 
country,  and  win  to  a  bouse  at  last 
with  a  head  owre't  like  yon  ?" 

*'  Whisht,  Jenny  I "  Menie  Laurie 
has  opened  her  window  softly,  with  a 
GonscioQsness  of  being  still  a  stranger, 
and  in  a  stranger's  house.   The  pretty 


white  muslin  curtains  half  hide  her 
from  Jenny,  and  Jenny  stands  before 
the  glass  and  little  toilet-table,  tak* 
ing  up  sundry  pretty  things  that  or- 
nament it,  with  mingled  admiration 
and  disdain,  surmising  what  this,  and 
this,  is  for,  and  wondering  indignantly 
whether  the  lady  of  the  house  can 
think  that  Menie  stands  in  need  of 
the  perfumes  and  cosmetics  to  whidi 
she  herself  resorts.  But  the  room  la 
a  very  pretty  room,  with  its  lightly- 
draped  bed,  and  bright  carpet,  and 
clear  lattice- window.  Looking  round, 
Jenny  may  still  fnff,  but  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain. 

And  Menie,  leaning  out,  feels  the 
soft  somoier  air  cool  down  the  flnsh 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  lets  her  thoughts 
stray  away  over  the  great  city  yonder, 
where  the  sunshine  weaves  itself 
among  the  smoke,  and  makes  a 
strange  yellow  tissue,  fine  and  light 
to  veil  the  Titan  withal.  The  heat  ia 
leaving  her  soft  cheek,  her  hair  plays 
on  it  lightly,  the  wind  fingering  its 
loosened  curls  like  a  child,  and  Menie'a 
eyes  have  wandered  far  away  with 
her  thoughts  and  with  her  heart. 

Conscious  of  the  sunshine  here, 
lying  steadily  on  the  quiet  lawn,  the 
meagre  yew-tree,  the  distinct  garden- 
path — conscious  of  the  soft  bank  of 
turf,  where  these  calm  cattle  repose 
luxuriously  —  of  the  broad  yellow 
sandy  road  which  skirts  it — of  the 
little  gleam  of  water  yonder  in  a  dis- 
tant hollow — but,  buoyed  upon  joyous 
wings,  hovering  like  a  biid  over  an 
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mdistiiict  TisioD  of  jonder  pier,  and 
deck,  and  crowded  street — a  little 
eircie  enclosing  one  lofty  fignre,  out  of 
whloii  rises  this  head,  with  its  natural 
state  and  grace,  out  of  which  shine 
those  glowing  ardent  eyes  —  and 
Menie,  charmed  and  silent,  looks  on 
and  watches,  seeing  him  come  and  go 
through  all  the  ignoble  crowd — the 
crowd  which  has  ceased  to  be  ignoble 
when  it  encloses  him. 

And  voices  of  children  ringing 
tfarongh  the  sonshine,  and  a  sweet, 
soft,  nniversal  tinkle,  as  of  some  fairy 
mnsic  in  the  air,  flow  into  Menie 
Lanrie's  meditation,  bat  never  fret 
its  golden  thread ;  for  every  joy  of 
sight  and  soond  finds  some  kindred 
in  this  mnsing ;  and  the  voices  grow 
into  a  sweet  all-haU,  and  the  ham  of 
distant  life  lingers  on  her  ear  like  the 
silver  tone  of  fame — Fame  that  is 
coming — coming  nearer  every  day, 
throwing  the  glow  of  its  porple  royal, 
the  sheen  of  its  diamond  crown  npon 
lus  head  and  on  his  path*— and  the 
girl's  heart,  overflooded  with  a  light 
more  glorioos  than  the  sunshine,  for- 
gets itself,  its  own  identity  and  fate, 
in  dreaming  of  the  nobler  fate  to 
which  its  own  is  boand. 

**  A  yonng  friend  of  years  ? — ^you 
may  depend  upon  my  wannest  wel- 
come for  him,  my  dear  Mrs  Laarie,** 
says  a  voice  just  emerging  into  the 
air  below,  which  sends  Menie  back  in 
great  haste,  and  with  violent  uncon- 
scious blushes,  from  the  window. 
^^MrRandallHome?— quite  a  remark- 
able name,  I  am  sore.  Something  in 
an  office?  Indeed  I  But  then,  really, 
an  office  means  so  many  very  difierent 
lyings — may  be  of  any  class,  in  fact 
— and  a  literary  man?  I  am  de- 
lighted. He  must  be  a  very  intimate 
friend  to  have  seen  you  already.*' 

Menie  waits  breathless  for  the  an- 
swer, but  in  truth  Mrs  Laurie  is  very 
little  more  inclined  to  betray  her  se- 
cret than  she  is  herself. 

*'We  have  known  him  for  many 

Sirs — a  neighbour's  son,"  said  Mrs 
nrie,  with  hesitation  ;  ^^  yet  indeed 
it  is  foolish  to  put  off  what  I  must 
tell  you  when  you  see  them  together. 
Randall  and  my  Menie  are — I  sup- 
pose I  must  say,  though  both  so 
young — engaged,  and  of  course  it  is 
Bat  oral  he  should  be  anxious.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  wiU  be  pleased  with 


him  ;  but  I  was  harried  and  nervous 
a  little  this  morning,  or  I  should  have 
postponed  his  first  visit  a  day  or  two, 
till  we  ourselves  were  less  perfect 
strangers  to  you.  Miss  Annie." 

^'I  beg — ^"  said  Miss  Annie  Laurie, 
lifting  with  courteous  deprecation  her 
thin  and  half- bared  arm.  '^I  felt 
quite  sare,  when  I  got  your  letter, 
tiiat  we  could  not  be  strangers  half 
an  hour,  and  this  is  really  quite  a  de- 
lightful addition  ; — true  love — young 
love  t — ah  my  dear  Mrs  Laurie,  where 
can  there  be  a  greater  pleasure  than 
to  watch  two  unsophisticated  hearts 
expanding  themselves?  I  am  quite 
charmed— a  man  of  talent,  too— and 
your  pretty  little  daughter,  so  young 
and  so  fresh,  and  so  beautifully  sim- 
ple. I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
conferred  a  greater  privilege  upon  me 
— I  shall  feel  quite  a  delight  in  their 
young  love.  Dear  little  creature— 
she  must  be  so  happy ;  and  I  am  sure 
a  good  mother  like  you  must  be  as 
much  devoted  to  him  as  your  dar- 
ling Menie." 

Mrs  Laurie,  who  was  not  used  to 
speak  of  darling  Menies,  nor  to  think 
it  at  all  essential  that  she  should  be 
devoted  to  Randall  Home,  was  con- 
siderably confused  by  this  appeal, 
and  could  only  answer  in  a  very  quiet 
tone,  which  quite  acted  as  a  shadow 
to  Miss  Annie's  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
that  Randall  was  a  very  good  young 
man,  and  that  she  had  never  objected 
to  him. 

*^  The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth,"  said  the  greatly  inter- 
ested Miss  Annie.  ^*My  dear  Mrs 
Laurie,  I  am  afraid  you  must  have 
had  some  other,  perhaps  more  ambi- 
tious views,  or  you  could  not  possibly 
—with  your  experience,  too — speak 
with  so  little  interest  of  your  dear 
child's  happiness." 

Here  Menie  ventured  to  glance  out. 
The  lady  of  the  house  swayed  ligbdy 
back  and  forward,  with  one  foot  on 
the  ground  and  another  on  the  close 
turf  of  the  little  lawn,  switching  the 
yew-tree  playfully  with  a  wand  of 
hawthorn ;  and  the  wind  blew  Miss 
Annie's  long  ringlets  against  her 
withered  cheek,  and  fluttered  the  lace 
upon  her  arm,  with  a  strange  con- 
tempt for  her  airy  graces,  and  for  the 
levity  so  decayed  and  out  of  date 
which  Menie  felt  herself  blush  to  see. 
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Opposite,  upon  the  grass,  stood  Mrs 
Laurie,  the  sua  beating  down  upon 
her  snowy  matron-cap,  her  healthful 
cheek,  her  sober  household  dignity. 
But  the  snn  revealed  to  Menie  some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  good 
looks  of  that  familiar  face.  Mrs 
Lanrie^s  cheek  was  flushed  a  little. 
Mrs  Laurie's  fme  cleai*  dark  eye  wan- 
dered uneasily  over  the  garden,  and 
Mi's  Laurie*s  foot  patted  the  grass 
with  a  considerable  impatience.  Half 
angry,  disconcerted,  abashed,  annoy- 
ed, Menie's  mother  could  bat  half- 
conceal  an  involuntary  smile  of  amuse- 
ment, too. 

'*  Yes,  my  child's  happiness  is  very 
dear  to  me,"  said  Mrs  Laurie,  with 
half  a  shade  of  offence  in  her  tone. 
^^  But  Menie  is  very  young — I  am  in 
no  haste  to  part  with  her." 

^^  Ah,  my  dear,  youth  is  the  time," 
said  Miss  Annie,  pathetically — "  the 
first  freshness,  you  know,  and  that 
dear,  sweet,  early  susceptibility,  of 
which  one  might  say  so  many  charm- 
ing things.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  think  that  she  has  given 
her  heart  so  early,  so  many  expe- 
riences are  lost  otherwise.  I  remem- 
ber— ah,  I  remember  I — but  really, 
Mrs  Laurie,  you  surprise  me.  I  see 
I  must  give  my  conndence  to  Menie« 
Poor  little  darling — ^I  am  afraid  you 
have  not  encouraged  her  to  confide 


all  her  little  romantic  distresses  to 
you." 

^*  I  have  always  respected  Menie's 
good  sense,"  said  Mra  Lanrie  hastily. 
Then  she  nade  a  somewhat  abrnpt 
pause,  and  then  glanced  up  with  her 
look  of  disconcertment  and  conftision, 
hiUf  covered  with  a  smile.  **I  am 
Menle's  mother,  and  an  old  wife  now, 
Miss  Annie.  I  am  afraid  I  have  lost 
a  great  deal  of  that  early  susceptibi- 
lity you  spoke  of — and  I  scarcely 
think  my  daughter  would  care  to  find 
it  in  me — but  we  are  very  good  friends 
for  all  that." 

And  Mrs  Laurie's  eye,  glistening 
with  motb^  pride,  and  qaite  a  dif- 
ferent order  ohsentiment  from  Miss 
Annie's,  glanced  up  involuntarily  to 
Menie's  window.  Menie  had  bat  time 
to  answer  with  a  shy  child's  look  of 
love  out  of  her  downcast  eyes— for  Me- 
nie shrank  back  timidly  from  the  more 
enthusiastic  sympathy  with  which  her 
grand-aunt  waited  to  overpower  her — 
and  disappeared  into  the  qoiet  of  her 
room  to  sit  down  in  a  shady  comer  a 
little,  and  wind  her  maze  of  thoughts 
into  some  good  order.  The  snn  was 
drawing  towards  the  west — it  was 
time  to  descend  to  the  shady  drawing- 
room  of  Heathbank,  where  Randall 
by-and-by  should  be  received  for 
the  first  time  as  Miss  Annie  Laarie's 
guest. 


CHAFTER   XIL 


It  is  "v&rj  pleasant  here,  in  the 
shady  drawmg-room  of  Heathbank. 
Out  of  doors,  these  grassy  slopes, 
which  Menie  Laurie  cannot  believe  to 
be  the  heath,  are  all  glowing  with  sun- 
shine ;  but  within  here,  the  light  falls 
cool  and  green,  the  breeze  plays 
through  the  open  window,  and  golden 
streaks  of  sunbeams  come  in  faintly 
at  one  end,  through  the  bars  of  the 
Venetian  blind,  upon  the  pleasant 
shade,  touching  it  into  character  and 
consciousness.  It  is  a  long  room 
with  a  window  at  either  end,  a  round 
table  in  the  middle,  an  open  piano  in 
a  recess,  and  pretty  bits  of  feminine- 
lookiog  furniture  straying  about  in 
confusion  not  too  studied.  The 
walls  are  full  of  gilt  frames,  too,  and 
look  bright,  though  one  need  not  be 
nnnecessarily  critical  about  the  scraps 


of  canvass  and  broad-maigined  water- 
colour  drawings  which  repose  quietly 
within  these  gUded  sqaare&  They 
are  Miss  Annie  Laurie's  pictures,  and 
Miss  Annie  Laurie  feels  herself  a  con- 
noisseur, and  is  somethinff  proad  of 
them,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  frames  do  excellent  service  upon 
the  shady  drawing-room  walL 

Mrs  Laurie  has  found  refuge  in  the 
corner  of  a  sofa,  and,  with  a  very  fine 
pictare-book  in  her  hand,  escapes  from 
the  conversation  of  Miss  Annie^  which 
has  been  so  very  much  in  the  style  of 
the  picture-book  that  Menie's  mother 
still  keeps  her  flush  of  abashed  an- 
noyance upon  her  cheek,  and  Menie 
herself  lingers  shyly  at  the  door,  half 
afraid  to  enter.  There  is  something 
very  formidable  to  Menie  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathy  of  her  annt. 
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*^My  pretty  darling!"  said  Miss 
Anaie — and  Misa  Annie  lifted  her 
dainty  perfomed  fingers  to  tap  Menie^s 
cheeks  with  playftil  grace.  Menie 
shrank  back  into  a  comer,  binshing 
and  disconcerted,  and  drooped  her 
head  after  a  shy  girlish  fashion,  quite 
itoable  to  make  any  response.  '^  Don't 
be  afraid,  my  love,"  said  the  mis- 
tress of  the  honse,  with  a  little  laugh. 
*^  Don't  fear  any  iesting  from  me^no, 
no — ^I  hope  I  nnaerstand  better  these 
sensitive  youthful  feelings^and  wo 
shall  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  my 
dear  Ifoiie — not  a  word— <mly  you 
must  trust  me  as  a  Mend,  yon  know, 
and  we  must  wait  tea  till  he  comes — 
ah,  till  he  comes,  Menie." 

Poor  Menie  for  the  moment  could 
hare  wished  him  a  thousand  miles 
away ;  bnt  she  only  sat  down,  very 
sadd^ly  and  quietly,  on  a  low  seat 
by  the  wall,  while  Miss  Annie  tripped 
away  to  arrange  some  ornamental 
matters  on  the  tea-table,  where  her 
little  china  cups  already  sparkled,  and 
her  direr  tea-pot  shone.  Menie  took 
courage  to  look  at  her  kinswoman's 
face  as  this  duty  was  being  performed. 
Withered  and  fantastic  in  its  decayed 
graces,  there  was  yet  a  something  of 
kindness  in  the  smile.  The  face  had 
been  pretty  once  in  its  'youthful  days 
— a  sad  misfortune  to  it  now,  for  if  it 
were  not  for  this  long-departed,  dearly 
remembered  beauty,  there  might  have 
been  a  natural  sunshine  in  Miss  An- 
nie Laurie's  face. 

As  it  was,  the  wintry  light  in  it 
played  about  gaily,  and  Mks  Annie 
made  very  undeniable  exertions  to 
please  her  Tisitors.  She  tdd  Menie 
of  her  own  pursuits,  as  a  girl  might 
have  done  in  expectation  of  a  sharer 
in  them ;  and  to  Mrs  Laurie  she  gave 
a  sketch  of  her  ^^  society,"  the  few 
friends  who,  Menie  thonght,  made  up 
a  very  respectable  list  in  point  of 
numbers.  Mre  Laurie  from  her  sofa, 
and  Menie  on  her  seat  by  the  wall, 
looking  slightly  prim  and  very  quiet 
in  her  shy.  confusion,  made  brief  an- 
swers as  they  could.  Their  enter- 
tainer did  not  much  want  their  assist- 
ance; and.  by-and-by  Menie  woke 
with  a  great  flush  to  hear  the  little 
gate  swing  open,  to  discern  a  lofty 
figure  passing  the  window,  and  the 
sound  of  a  quick  step  on  the  gravel 
path.    Bandall  was  at  the  door. 


And  Randall,  looking  very  stately, 
very  gracious  and  deferential,  came 
through  the  shower  of  **  delighteds  " 
and  '^  most  happys  "  with  which  Miss 
Annie  sainted  him,  with  a  bow  of 
proud  grace  and  much  dignity  of 
manner,  to  Mrs  Laurie's  extreme 
snrprise,  and  Menie's  shy  exultation. 
Another  hour  passed  over  very  well. 
The  strangers  grew  familiar  with  ^Uss 
Annie ;  then  by-and-by  th^  strayed 
out,  all  of  them,  into  the  sweet  even- 
ing air,  so  fnll  of  charmed  distant 
voices,  the  hnm  and  breath  of  far-ofi" 
life ;  and  Menie  found  herself,  before 
she  was  aware,  alone  nnder  a  sky 
slowly  softening  into  twilight,  in  a 
pretty  stretch  of  sloping  tuf,  where 
some  young  birch-trees  stood  about 
gracefully,  like  so  many  children  rest- 
ing in  a  game,  with  Randall  Home  by 
her  side. 

And  they  had  found  time  for  va< 
rious  pieces  of  talk,  quite  individual 
and  peculiar  to  themselves,  before 
Menie  lifted  her  face,  with  its  flush  of 
f^U  unshadowed  pleasure,  and,  glan- 
cing up  to  the  other  countenance 
above  her,  asked,  "  When'is  the  next 
book  coming,  Randall?" 

"  What  next  book,  May  Marion  ?" 

This  was  his  caressing  name  for 
her,  as  May  alone  was  his  father's. 

"  The  next  book— our  next  book," 
said  Menie.  ^^  I  do  not  know  much, 
nor  maybe  care  much,  about  anybody 
else's.  Randall-— our  own — when  is 
it  coming?" 

*^  What  if  it  should  never  come  at 
all  ?" 

Randall  drew  her  fingers  through 
his  hand  with  playful  tenderness,  half 
as  he  might  have  done  with  a  child. 

«( Yes— but  I  know  it  is  to  come  at 
all,  so  that  is  not  my  question,"  said 
Menie.  "I  want  to  know  irA«i— 
not  if.  Tell  me — ^for  you  need  not  be 
coy,  or  think  of  keeping  such  a  secret 
from  me." 

"Did  you  never  hear  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  hurry  one  work  upon 
another  ?  "  was  the  answer  somewhat 
evasively  given.  "  I  am  to  be  pru- 
dent this  time— there  is  peril  in  it." 

"Peril  to  what?"  Menie  Laurie 
looked  up  with  simple  eyes  into  a  face 
where  there  began  to  rise  some  faint 
mists.  Looking  into  them,  she  did 
not  comprehend  at  all  these  floating 
vapours,  nor  the  curve  of  fastidious 
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diflcoiiteiit  which  they  broaght  to 
Bandall's  lip  and  brow. 

««Mj  aimple  Menie^  yoa  do  not 
Imow  how  everything  geta  shaped 
into  a  trade,'*  said  Randall,  with  a 
certain  condescension.  ^^  Peril  to  le- 
pntation,  risk  of  losing  what  one  haa 
gained— that  is  what  we  all  tremble 
for  in  London." 

'*  Randall  I"  Menie  looked  np  again 
with  a  flofi^  of  innocent  scorn.  He 
might  speak  it,  indeed,  bnt  she  knew 
he  could  mean  nothing  like  this. 

There  was  a  slight  paose — it  might 
be  of  embarrassment— on  Randall's 
part ;  certainly  he  made  no  effort  to 
break  the  silence. 

^^Bat  a  great  gift  was  not  given 
for  that,"  said  Menie  rapidly,  in  her 
unwitting  enthusiasm.  ^*  People  do 
not  have  nnnsnal  endowments  given 
them  to  be  curbed  by  such  things  as 
that ;  and  you  never  meant  it,  Ran- 
dall ;  it  could  not  move  ytm.^^ 

But  Randall  only  drew  his  hand 
fondly  over  the  fingers  he  held,  and 
gmiled — smiled  with  pleasure  and 
pride,  natural  and  becoming.  He  had 
not  been  sophisticated  ont  of  regard 
for  the  warm  appreciation  and  praise 
of  those  most  dear  to  him.  He  might 
distrust  it — ^might  think  the  colder 
world  a  better  judge,  and  the  verdict 
of  strangers  a  safer  rule,  but  in  his 
heart  he  loved  the  other  still. 

Bnt  Menie's  thoughts  were  dis- 
turbed, and  moved  into  a  sudden  fer- 
ment. Her  hand  trembled  a  littie  on 
Bandall's  arm ;  her  eyes  forsook  his 
face,  and  cast  long  glances  Instead 
over  the  bright  aur  before  them ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  as  low 
as  her  words  were  quick  and  hurried. 

^^  It  does  not  become  me  to  teach 
you,  but,  Randall,  Randall,  you  used 
to  think  otherwise.  Do  you  mind 
what  you  used  to  say  about  throwing 
»way  the  scabbard,  putting  on  the 
harness — Randall,  do  jou  mind?" 

^^  I  mind  many  a  delightful  hour  up 
on  the  hillside  yonder,"  said  Randall 
affectionately,  *'  when  my  May  Ma- 
rion began  to  enter  into  all  my  dreams 
and  hopes ;  and  I  mind  about  the 
scabbard  and  the  harness  no  less," 
he  continued,  laughing,  ^^  and  how  I 
meditated  flashing  my  sword  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world;  like  a  schoolboy 
with  bis  first  endowment  of  gunpow- 
der ;  bnt  one  learns  to  know  that  the 


worid  cares  so  wonderfhlly  little  about 
one's  sword,  Menie ;  and  moreover — 
yon  must  find  ont  for  me  the  reason 
why — this  same  world  seems  to  creep 
ronnd  one's-self  strangely,  and  by- 
and-by  one  begins  to  feel  it  more  de- 
corous to  hide  the  glitter  of  the  trench* 
ant  steel.  What  a  coxcomb  you  make 
me,"  said  Randall,  abruptly  breaking 
off  with  a  short  laugh;  ^^one  would 
fancy  this  same  weapon  of  mine  was 
the  sword  of  Wallace  wight." 

Menie  made  no  answer,  and  the 
discontent  on  Randall's  face  wavered 
into  various  shades  of  soom,  —  a 
strange  scorn,  such  as  Menie  Lanrie- 
had  never  seen  before  on  any  fw»-^ 
scorn  half  of  himself,  wholly  of  the^ 
worid. 

''  When  I  knew  I  bad  saoeeeded,"^ 
said  Randall  at  length,  with  still  a 
tone  of  condescension  in  his  confl- 
toice,  ^^  I  was  a  little  elated,  I  con- 
fess, Menie,  foolish  as  it  seems,  and 
thought  of  nothing  bnt  setting  to 
work  again,  and  prodndng  someUiing 
worthy  to  live.  Well,  that  is  just  the 
first  impulse;  by-and-by  I  came  ta 
see  what  a  poor  affair  this  applause 
was  after  all,  and  to  think  I  had  bet- 
ter keep  what  I  had,  without  running' 
the  risk  of  losing  my  advantage  by  a 
less  successful  stroke.  After  all,  thia 
tide  of  popularity  depends  on  no- 
thing less  than  real  *  merit,'  as  the 
critics  call  it ;  so  I  apprehend  we  will 
have  no  new  book,  Menie;  we  will  be 
content  with  what  we  have  gained." 

^^  If  applause  is  such  a  poor  affair, 
why  be  afraid  of  the  chance  of  losing 
it?"  said  Menie ;  bnt  she  added  has- 
tily, ^*I  want  to  know  about  Johnnie 
Lithgow,  Randall ;  is  it  possible  that 
he  has  come  to  be  a  great  writer 
too?" 

*^If  I  only  knew  what  you  meant 
by  a  great  writer  too^'^  said  Randall^ 
with  a  smile.  **  Johnnie  Lithgow  is 
quite  a  popular  man,  Menie-— one  of 
the  oracles  of  the  press." 

^^  Is  it  a  derogation,  then,  to  be  a 
popular  man  ?"  said  the  puzaled  Me- 
nie ;  ^^or  is  he  afraid  to  risk  his  fiime> 
like  you?" 

The  lofty  head  elevated  itself  slight- 
ly. ^^No.  Johnnie  Lithgow  is  not 
a  man  for  fame,"  said  Randall,  with 
some  pride.  ^^  Johnnie  does  his  lite- 
rary work  like  any  other  day's  work  ;: 
and,  indeed,  why  should  he  not  ?  " 
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Menie  looked  vp  with  a  blank  look, 
anrpriaed,  and  not  comprehending. 
Bven  the  stronger  emotiona  of  life, 
the  passions  and  the  anguishes,  had 
sever  yet  taken  hold  of  Menie ;  stUi 
lees  had  the  subtle  refining,  the  arti* 
ficial  stoicism  of  mere  mind  and  in- 
tellect, living  and  feeding  on  itself; 
and  Menie's  eye  followed  his  slight 
nnconscions  gestures  with  wistfnl 
wonderment  as  Buidall  went  on. 

**'  After  all,  what  does  it  signify — 
what  does  anything  of  this  kind  sig* 
nify  ?  One  time  or  another  appreci- 
ation comes ;  and  if  appreciation  never 
shoald  come,  what  then  ?  So  much 
as  is  good  will  remain.  I  do  not  care 
n  straw  for  applause  myself.  I  rate  it 
at  its  own  value;  and  that  is  nothing." 

It  began  to  grow  somewhat  dark, 
and  Menie  drew  her  shawl  closer. 
*^I  think  it  is  time  to  go  home,''  she 
said  softly;  and  as  she  spoke,  a  vision 


of  the  kindly  home  she  had  left— of 
the  brave  protecting  hills,  the  broad 
fair  country,  the  sky  and  atmosphere, 
all  too  humble  for  this  self-abstrac- 
tion, which  answered  in  clouds  and 
tears,  in  glorious  laughter  and  sun- 
shine, to  every  daily  change — ^rose  up 
before  her ;  some  tears,  uncalled  for 
and  against  her  will,  stole  into  Me- 
nie's  eyes.  With  a  little  awe,  in  her- 
innocence,  she  took  RandalPs  arm 
again.  He  must  be  right,  she  sup- 
posed ;  and  something  very  grand 
and  superior  was  in  lUndall's  indif- 
ference—yet somehow  the  night  air 
crept  into  Menie's  heart,  as  she  had 
never  felt  it  do  before.  Many  an 
hour  this  soft  night  air  had  blown 
about  her  uncovered  head,  and  tossed 
her  hair  in  curls  about  her  cheeks — 
to-night  she  felt  it  cold,  she  knew  not 
why — ^to-night  she  was  almost  glad  to- 
hurry  home. 


GHAPTEB  Xm. 


'*  Randall  Home  is  a  very  superior 
joung  man,"  said  Mrs  Laurie,  with 
quiet  approbation.  **Do  you  know, 
Menie,  I  had  begun  to  have  serious 
thoughts  about  permitting  your  en- 
gagement so  early  ? — ^if  my  only  bairn 
should  leave  me— leave  me,  and  get 
estranged  into  another  house  and  home, 
with  a  man  that  was  a  stranger  in  his 
heart  to  me.  Whisht,  Menie — my 
darling,  what  makes  you  cry  ?  " 

But  Menie  could  not  tell ;  the  night 
air  was  still  cold  at  her  heart,  and  she 
eonld  not  keep  back  these  unseason- 
able tears. 

'*  But  I  am  better  pleased  to-night 
than  I  have  been  for  many  a  day," 
aaid  Mrs  Lanrie.  *'  I  never  saw  him 
so  kindly,  so  like  what  I  would  de- 
sire. I  waa  a  little  proud  of  him  to- 
night, if  it  were  for  nothing  but  letting 
Miss  Annie  see  that  we  are  not  all 
such  common  folk  as  she  thinks  down 
in  the  south  country — though,  I  sup- 
pose, I  should  say  the  north  country 
here.  Menie  I  he  will  lose  my  good 
opinion  again  if  I  think  he  has  vexed 
yon.  What  ails  you,  bairn  ?  Menie, 
my  dear?" 

*^  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  mother-^ 
no,  no,  he  did  not  vex  me.  I  suppose 
I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  speak  of  him 


so,"  said  the  shy  Menie,  ashamed  of 
her  tears.  The  mother  and  daughter 
were  in  their  own  room  preparing  for 
rest,  and  Menie  let  down  her  hair 
over  her  face,  and  played  with  it  in 
her  fingers,  that  there  might  be  no- 
more  remark  or  notice  of  this  unwill- 
ing emotion.  It  was  strange— never 
all  her  life  before  had  Menie  wept  for 
anything  indefinite :  for  childish  pro- 
vocations— for  little  vexations  of  earfy 
youth — for  pity — she  had  shed  bright 
transitory  tears,  but  she  had  never 
'^  cried  for  nothing  "  until  now. 

"Yes,  I  am  pleased,"  said  Mrs 
Laurie,  as  she  tied  her  muslin  cap 
over  her  ears :  "  what  did  you  say, 
Menie?  I  thought  this  coming  ta 
London  would  satisfy  me  on  the  one 
point  which  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  all  others,  and  I  was 
right.  Yes,  Menie,  lie  down,  like  a 
good  girl ;  you  must  be  wearied — and 
He  down  with  a  good  heart — you  have 
a  fair  prospect,  as  fair  as  woman  could 
wish.    I  am  quite  satisfied  myself."^ 

But  how  it  came  about  that  Menie 
only  slept  in  broken  snatches — that 
Menie  dreamt  uncomfortable  dreams 
of  harassment  and  annoyance — dan- 
gers in  which  Randall  forsook  her-— 
cares  of  which  he  had  no  part — Menie 
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did  not  know.  A  day  ago,  and  Mrs 
Laorie^s  unsolicited  avowal  of  *^  satis- 
faction" had  lifted  Menie  into  the 
purest  glow  of  joy,  bnt  to-night  she 
cannot  tell  what  makes  her  so  rest- 
less and  uneasy — what  prompts  her 
now  and  then  to  fall  a-weeping,  all 
unwillingly,  and  ^^  for  nothing."  Alas 
for  Menie  Laurie*s  quiet  hearti— some- 
thing has  come  to  trouble  the  waters, 
but  in  other  guise  than  an  angeFs. 

The  grass  is  soft  and  mossy  under 
the  elm  trees,  and  the  morning  air — 
a  world  of  sweetness — ^beatifies  their 
every  branch  and  stem.  Down  yonder 
in  the  hollow,  low  at  your  feet,  Menie 
Laurie,  the  Tgreat  slave  Titan  has 
wakened  to  his  daily  toil.  Is  that 
the  sweep  of  his  mighty  arm  stirring 
the  heavy  mist  which  hangs  above 
him?  Is  this  the  clang  of  his  ponderous 
tools  ringing  up  fahtly  into  the  quiet 
skies  ?  The  children  are  not  astir  yet, 
to  seek  their  pleasure  in  these  pre- 
cincts. Nothing  seems  awake  in  this 
composed  and  sober  place ;  bnt  yon- 
der, with  manv  a  convict  in  his  heart, 
with  many  a  throbbing  purpose  in  his 
brain,  with  life  and  strength  tingling 
to  his  finger-points,  with  sighs  and 
laughter  swelling  in  his  breath — yon- 
der ffreat  vassal  of  the  world  is  up 
and  cfoing,  holding  the  fate  of  a  new 
day  undeveloped  in  his  busy  hand. 

And  you,  young  wondering  heart, 
look  out  upon  him,  innocent,  ignorant, 
wistful,  like  an  angel  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world — ^nothing  knowing  the 
wiles  and  snares,  the  tortures  and 
deliriums  that  live  yonder  under  the 
battle-dond,  unacquainted  with  those 
prodigious  penalties  of  social  life, 
which  yonder  are  paid  and  borne 
every  hour;  but  looking  out  with 
your  head  bent  forward,  and  your 
innocent  eyes  piercing  far  in  the 
dreamy  vision  of  reverie,  making 
wistful  investigation  into  the  new 
marvels  round  you,  pondering  and 
bewildered  in  your  own  secret  soul. 

Randall—looking  out  thus  through 
the  morning  light  upon  the  city,  one 
can  see  him  in  so  many  aspects ; — the 
light  shines  upon  his  lofty  head,  reach- 
ing almost  to  the  skies,  like  the  hill 
of  his  quiet  home—and  Menie  lifts 
her  eyes  to  follow  that  noble  daring 
look  of  his,  piercing  up  through  mor- 
tal clouds  and  vapours  to  do  homage 
with  the  gifts  God  has  given  him,  at  his 


Master^s  throne  and  footstool ;  but  anon 
there  steals  a  cloud  round  the  hero 
of  Meniere  vision— a  dim  background, 
which  still  reveals  him,  not  less  clearly, 
nor  with  less  fascination,  but  with  a 
sadder  wonder  of  interest — for  Ran- 
dall's eyes  are  bent  earthward,  Ran- 
dairs  lofty  head  is  bowed,  and  Menie, 
though  she  watches  him  with  yearning 
curiosity,  can  never  meet  his  down- 
cast look  to  read  what  is  there— can 
never  fathom  what  lies  within  the 
veiled  heart  and  self-abstracted  soul. 
You  would  think  now  that  her  eyes 
are  caught  by  the  sunshine  yonder 
making  such  mischievous  confusion 
among  the  city  vapours :  Not  so ;  for 
Menie*s  eyes,  under  that  troubled 
carve  of  her  forehead,  are  studying 
RandaU,  and  see  only  an  Incompre- 
hensible something  in  him,  oversha- 
dowing aU  the  earth  and  all  the 
skies. 

With  her  little  basket  in  her  hand, 
with  her  dainty  step,  and  fluttering 
muslin  gown.  Miss  Annie  brushes  the 
dew  from  the  grass,  as  she  draws  near 
the  elm  trees.  But  though  Miss  An- 
nie has  been  very  confidential  with 
her  grand-niece  on  the  subject  of  her 
own  juvenile  occupations,  one  little 
piece  of  daily  business  Miss  Annie 
has  forborne  to  tell  of,  and  that  is  a 
morning  visit  she  pays  to  a  poor  pen- 
sioner or  two  in  the  village,  where.  If 
perhaps  her  charity  may  be  some- 
times intrusive,  it  is  always  real.  For 
poor  Miss  Annie's  heart,  though  it 
figures  so  much  in  her  common  talk, 
and  Is  overlaid  with  so  many  false 
sentimentalities,  has  a  true  little  foun- 
tain of  human  kindness  in  it,  spite  of 
the  fantastic  pretences  that  hide  it 
from  common  view.  Absorbed  with 
her  new  thoughts,  Menie  neither  heard 
nor  saw  her  aunt's  approach,  till  she 
woke  with  a  start  to  hear  a  gay  laugh 
behind  her,  and  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  those  long  thin  fingers  upon  her 
eyelids.  '*  Dreaming,  Menie?  ah,  my 
pretty  love!  but  not  *  in  maiden  medi- 
tation fancy  free.'" 

Startled  and  abashed,  Menie  drew 
back,  but  Miss  Annie's  ringlets  had 
already  touched  her  forehead,  as  Miss 
Annie  bestowed  the  morning  saluta- 
tion upon  Menie's  cheek;  and  now 
they  are  seated  side  by  side  under 
shadow  of  the  greatest  elm. 

'*  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  your  mamma 
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does  not  encourage  yon  to  confide  in 
her ;  joa  must  tell  me  all  your  little 
trials,  Menie,"  said  Miss  Annie,  flut- 
tering with  her  finger-points  upon 
Menie*s  hand ;  ^*  and  now,  my  darling, 
speak  to  me  fireely— you  were  delight- 
ed to  meet  him  last  night.'* 

But  Menie  had  no  voice  to  answer, 
and  could  only  bend  down  her  flushed 
face,  and  pluck  up  the  grass  with  her 
disengaged  hand. 

*'Don*t  be  shy,  loye.  I  am  so 
much  interested ;  and  tell  me,  Menie, 
you  found  him  quite  unchanged  ?^just 
as  devoted  as  be  used  to  be?  I  am 
sure  one  only  needed  to  look  at  him — 
and  how  delightful  to  find  him  quite 
nnchanged  I " 

*^  How  far  is  it  to  London,  aunt?" 
said  Menie,  with  confusion. 

**  So  near  that  your  thoughts  hare 
travelled  there  this  morning  to  find 
him  out,  I  know,"  said  Miss  Annie, — 
^^  80  near  that  he  can  come  out  every 
night,  so  we  need  not  talk  of  Lon- 
don: but  come  now,  darling;  have 
yon  nothing  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Menie, 
with  a  slight  falter  in  her  voice.  ^*  I 
— I  should  like  very  well  to  take 
Jenny,  if  you  please,  to  see  some  of 
the  great  sights." 

!&Oss  Annie  shook  her  head — *^  Ah, 
Menie,  how  mischievous  1  Don't  vou 
think  I  deserve  your  confidence  ?  " 

*^  But,  Indeed,  I  have  no  confidence 
to  give,"  said  Menie,  almost  under 
her  breath. 


«i  My  dear,  I  was  just  like  you: 
the  Scotch  system  is  so  restrictive — I 
was  a&aid  to  speak  to  any  one,"  said 
Miss  Annie ;  '*  and  so  you  see  I  had 
a  little  misunderstanding ;  and  he  was 
angry,  and  I  was  angiy ;  and  first  we 
quarrelled,  and  then  we  sulked  at  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  it  came  about 
that  we  were  parted.  Yes,  Menie^ 
dear  I  just  now  you  are  happy ;  yon 
do  not  care  for  a  sympathising  heart ; 
but  if  you  should  chance  to  be  disap- 
pointed— ^I  trust  not,  my  love,  but 
such  things  will  happen — you  will  then 
remember  that  I  too  have  been  blight- 
ed—oh, my  dear  child  1" 

And  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
expressing  unutterable  things.  Miss 
Annie  arranged  her  light  silken  man- 
tle over  this  same  blighted  heart  of 
hers,  as  if  to  hide  the  wound. 

But  Menie,  whose  mind  akeady  had 
recovered  its  tone— Menie,  who  now 
only  remembered  Randall  unchanged, 
ntichangeable,  towering  high  above 
all  vulgar  quarrels  and  sullennesses, 
a  very  fortress  for  a  generous  heart 
to  dwell  in — Menie  sprang  Ughtly  up 
from  the  elastic  turf,  and  stood  with 
her  slight  young  figure  relieved  against 
the  morning  sky,  and  all  her  frame 
vibrating  with  pride  and  joy  in  her 
worthy  choice.  What  chance  that 
she  should  ever  give  this  wished-for 
confidence — should  ever  turn  to  seek 
such  sympathy — should  ever  find  com- 
fort or  solace  in  hearing  of  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  kindred  woe  ? 


CHAFTXB  ZTV. 


"  It  is  two  years  now  since  Randall 
came  to  London.  From  Duotfriesshire 
we  send  out  a  great  many  cadets  into 
the  world,  Miss  Annie;  and  some 
one  who  knew  his  father  found  a 
situation  here  for  Randall  Home. 
He  brought  his  book  with  him,  and  it 
was  published,  and  very  successful; 
then  he  came  home,  and  sought  my 
consent  to  his  engagement  with  Menie. 
That  is  all  RandiUl's  history  in  con- 
nection with  us.  The  other  young 
man  vou  expect  to-night.  Miss  Annie, 
is  only  a  cottager's  son — ^very  clever, 
I  hear,  but  not  in  any  way,  I  fancy, 
to  be  put  in  comparison  with  Randall 
Home." 

And  Mrs  Laurie  took  up  her  work 


with  a  little  quiet  pride,  resolved  to 
be  very  kind  to  Johnnie  Litfagow, 
but  by  no  means  pleased  to  have  him 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
her  future  son-fh-law. 

'^  I  adore  talent,"  said  Miss  Annie, 
opening  her  work-table  to  take  out  a 
tiny  bit  of  "  fancy  "  work.  "  I  could 
not  describe  the  delight  I  have  in  the 
society  of  people  of  genius — ^self-taught 
genius  too — ^so  charming;  and  both 
of  these  delightful  young  men  must 
be  self-taught." 

Mrs  Laurie  drew  herself  up  with  a 
little  hauteur. 

*^  Mr  Home  has  had  an  excellent 
education ;  his  father  is  a  very  supe- 
rior man.     Johnnie  Lithgow,  as  I 
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said  before,   Ib  only   a    cottager's 

•on." 

Bat  Mis  Annie  coold  not  see  the 
distinction,  and  ran  on  in  such  a 
flatter  of  delight  in  anticipation  of 
ber  gaeste,  that  Mrs  Laarie  qnietly 
retured  into  the  intricacies  of  her 
work,  and  contented  herself  with  a 
resolation  to  be  yeiy  kind  and  conde- 
scending to  the  popular  editor,  the 
-cottager's  son. 

The  drawing-room  is  in  special 
gloiy — ^the  pin^ores  discarded  from 
the  chairs,  the  little  tables  crowded 
with  gay  books  and  toys  and  flowem, 
and  everything  in  ito  company  dress. 
Mrs  Lanrie — who  nerer  can  be  any- 
thing bnt  Mrs  Laarie,  a  matnm  of 
sober  years,  and  Menie*s  mother — 
sits,  in  her  graye-colonred  gown  and 
snowy  cap,  upon  the  sofa ;  while  on  a 
stool  low  down  by  her  side,  in  a 
little  tremor  of  expectation.  Miss 
Annie  perches  like  a  bird,  waiting  the 
arriyal  of  her  visitors.  Mrs  Lianrie, 
with  her  Damfriesshire  uses,  quite 
believes  what  Miss  Annie  says,  tiiat 
only  **  a  few  friends  "  are  coming  to- 
night, and  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  the  lady  of  the  honse  will  be 
greatly  mortified  if  her  rooms  are  not 
filed  in  an  boor  or  two  with  a  little 
crowd. 

And  np-stairSfiesplendent  in  Jenny's 
gown,  Menie  Lanrie  stands  before  the 
glass,  fastening  on  one  or  two  simple 
ornaments,  and  admiring,  with  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  her  nnnsnally  elegant 
dress.  Yon  may  gness  by  this  glimpse 
of  these  well-known  striped  skirts, 
ftall  and  round,  revealing  themselves 
imder  cover  of  the  curtains,  that 
Jenny  too  has  been  admiring  her  own 
magnificent  purchase.  But  Jenny  by 
this  time  has  grown  impatient,  and 

^ealotts  tiiat  Menie's  admiration  pro- 
ongs  itself  only  to  plfose  her,  Jenny; 
so,  giving  premonition  by  sundry 
restless  gestnres  of  the  advent  of  a 
**fuff,''  she  has  turned  to  look  out 
from  the  idndow  npon  the  sandy  road 
which  leads  to  'Eathbank. 

i«Sh,  Miss  Menie  I  that  brockit 
ane's  a  bonnie  cow,"  said  Jenny ;  ^^  I 
never  see  onything  else  In  this  ont- 
landish  place  that  minds  me  of  hame, 
if  it  binna  the  mistress  and  yourseL 
m  Just  Ude  and  look  out  for  the 
young  lads,  Miss  Menie.  Ye  needna 
«b^  your  hands,  as  if  Jenny  was 


turning  glaikit ;  if  they  werena  lads 
frae  our  ain  countryside,  they  micht 
come  and  gang  a  twelvemonth  for 


ft 


me. 

*^  But  Ae  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
will  see  you  from  the  window,  Jenny,** 
said  Menie  Laurie. 

"Ise  warrant  they've  seen  waur 
sichto,"  said  Jenny  briskly;  *^  Fm  no 
gaun  to  let  down  my  ainsel,  for  a'  I 
have  a  threw ;  and  I  would  just  like 
to  ken,  if  folk  wanted  to  see  a  purpose- 
like lass,  fit  for  her  wark,  wha  they 
could  come  to  in  this  honse  but  me? 
There's  my  lady*s  maid — set  her  up  I 
— in  her  grand  gown,  as  braw  as  my 
lady ;  and  there's  the  tither  slaving 
creature  put  off  a'  this  morning  clav- 
ering  to  somebody,  and  no  fit  to  be 
seen  now ;  for  a'  they  scoff  at  my 
short-gown  and  good  linsey  coats. 
But  they  may  scoff  till  they're  tired, 
for  Jenny ;  Pm  no  gaun  to  change,  at 
my  time  of  life,  for  a'  the  giggling  in 
London  town." 

^*  But  you'll  put  on  your  gown  to« 
night,  JenDy,"said  Menie  persuasively, 
patting  her  shoulder.  ^  There's  Ran- 
dall did  not  see  you  last  time  he  was 
here;  and  Jolninie  Lithgow,  yon 
would  like  to  see  him.  Come,  Jenny, 
and  put  on  your  gown." 

**It's  no  muckle  Randall  Home 
heeds  about  me,  and  you  ken  that," 
said  Jenny ;  *^  and  for  a'  he  didna  see 
me,  I  saw  him  the  last  time  he  was 
hera.  I'll  just  tell  ^ou.  Miss  Menie, 
von  lad,  to  be  a  ncht  lad,  Is  owre 
heeding  about  himseL" 

'^  Youl^  not  to  say  that,  Jenny; 
it  vexes  me,"  said  Menie,  with  simple 
gravity;  ^^ besides,  it  is  not  true.  You 
mistake  Randall--«nd  then  Johnnie 
Lithgow." 

^^  I  wadna  B«y  but  what  I  micht 
be  pleased  to  get  a  gUnt  of  Ami,"  said 
Jenny.  **•  £h,  my  patience  1  to  think 
of  Betty  Armstrong^)  son  sitting  down 
with  our  mistress.  But  m  be  sure 
to  ca'  them  by  theur  rioht  names  afore 
the  folk.  I  canna  get  my  tongue 
about  thae  maisters.  Maister  Lith- 
gow 1  and  me  minds  him  a  wee  white- 
headed  laddie,  banding  up  his  peeny 
for  cakes  on  the  Hogmanay,  and  pn'ing 
John  Glendinning's  kailstocks  at  Hal- 
lowe'en. What  would  I  put  on  my 
gown  for,  baurn  ?  As  sure  as  I  gang 
Into  the  room,  Fll  ca'  him  Johnnie." 

Bnt  Jenny's  scruples  at  last  yielded. 
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and  Jenny  came  forth  from  her  cham- 
ber glorioasinablae-and-yellowgown, 
printed  in  great  stripes  and  figures, 
and  made  after  an  antediluvian  fashion, 
which  utterly  shocked  and  horrified 
tiie  pretty  Maria,  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
favourite  maid.  Nor  was  Miss  Annie 
Laurie  herself  less  disconcerted^  when 
honest  Jenny,  the  high  shoulder 
largely  developed  by  her  tight-fitting 
gown,  and  cairying  a  cake- basket  in 
her  lurown  hands,  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  partially  filled  drawing- 
room,  threading  her  way  leisurely 
through  the  guests,  and  examining, 
with  keen  glances  and  much  attention, 
the  faces  of  the  masculine  portion  of 
them.  Miss  Annie  made  a  pause  in 
her  own  lively  and  jnvenile  talk,  to 
watdi  the  strange  figure  and  the  keen 
inquiring  face,  over  which  a  shade  of 
bewilderment  gradually  crept.  But 
Miss  Annie  no  longer  thought  it 
amnsing,  when  Jenny  made  an  abrupt 
pause  ^fore  her  young  mistress,  then 
ahyly  endeavouring  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  some  very  fine  young 
ladles,  daughters  of  Miss  Annie's  lof- 
tiest and  most  aristocratic  friends, 
and  said  in  a  startling  whisper,  which 
all  the  room  could  hear,  ^^Miss  Meniel ' 
ye  micht  tell  folk  which  is  him,  if  he's 
here ;  but  I  canna  see  a  creature  that's 
like  Johnnie  Lithgow  of  Earklaads, 
nor  ony  belanging  to  him,  in  the  haili 
room." 

Miss  Annie  Laurie,  much  horrified, 
rose  from  her  seat  somewhat  hastily ; 
but  at  the  same  moment  up  sprang 
by  her  side  the  guest  to  whom  her 
most  particular  attentions  had  bean 
devoted — ^^  And  Bumside  Jenny  has 
forgotten  me  1 " 

Bumside  Jenny,  quite  forgetful  of 
**aU  the  folk,"  tnmed  round  upon 
him  in  an  instant.  Not  quite  Johnnie 
Lithgow,  the  merriest  mischief-doer  in 
Eirklands  parish,  but  a  face  that 
prompted  recollections  of  his  without 
dispute — blue  eyes,  dancing  and  run- 
ning over  with  the  light  of  a  happy 
spirit — and  a  wisp  of  dose  curls,  not 
many  shades  darker  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  "  white-headed  laddie," 
whose  merry  tricks  Jenny  had  not 
forgotten .  ^^  £h,  man  1  is  this  yon  ? " 
said  Jenny,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 
'*  I  aye  likit  the  callant  for  a'  his  mis- 
chief, and  it's  just  the  same  blythe 
lace  after  a'." 


Randall  Home  stood  leaning  his 
fine  figure  against  the  mantelpiece, 
and  took  bo  notice  of  Jenny.  Ban- 
dall  was  somewhat  afraid  of  a  similar 
recognition;  but  Johnnie  Lithgowt 
who  did  not  afi^ect  attitudes — Johnnie 
Lithgow,  who  was  neither  proud  nor 
ashamed  of  being  a  cottager's  son, 
and  who  had  a  habit  of  doing  such 
kindly  things  as  occurred  to  him  with- 
out consideration  of  prudence — drew 
her  aside  by  both  her  brown  hands, 
out  of  which  Jenny  had  laid  the  cake* 
basket,  to  talk  to  her  of  home.  A 
slight  smile  curled  on  the  lip  of  Ran« 
dall  Home.  How  well  he  lookecL 
leaning  upon  his  arm,  his  lofty  head 
towering  over  every  other  head  in 
Miss  Annie's  drawing-room,  with  his 
lo<^  of  conscious  dignity,  his  intel* 
lectoidfacel  Menie  Laurie  and  Menie 
Laurie's  mother  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  be  other  than  proud  of  him ; 
yet  the  eyes  of  both  tnmed  somewhat 
wistfully  to  the  comer,  to  dwell  upon 
a  face  which  for  itself  could  have 
diarmed  no  one,  but  which  beamed 
and  shone  like  sunshine  upon  Jenny, 
greeting  her  as  an  old  friend. 

*^  Your  fiiend  is  a  literary  man?  ** 
said  somebody  inquiringly,  taking  np 
a  respectful  position  by  Bandall's  side. 

'*  Yes,  poor  fellow ;  he  spms  him- 
self out  into  daily  portions  for  the 
press."  said  Randall. 

^^A  high  Yocation,  sur;  leader  of 
public  opinions  and  movements,"  said 
the  somebody,  who  professed  to  be 
an  intellectual  person,  a  man  of  pro* 
gross. 

*^Say  rather  the  follower,"  said 
BandaU;  ^^  and  well  for  those  whohave 
the  happy  knack  of  following  wisely—** 
chiming  in,  before  itself  is  fully  aware 
of  it,  with  the  humour  of  the  time." 

Menie  Laurie,  who  was  close  at 
hand,  and  heard  all  this,  ventured  a 
whisper,  while  Randall's  companion 
had  for  the  moment  tnmed  away. 

^^Your  words  sound  as  if  you 
slighted  him,  Randall,  and  you  too 
odl  yourself  a  literary  man." 

"Good  Johnnie  Lithgow,  I  1^ 
him  extremely,''  said  Randall,  with 
the  half-sooraful  smile  which  puzzled 
Menie;  "but  he  is  only  a  literary 
workman  after  all.  He  does  his  lite- 
rature as  his  day's  labour — he  will 
tell  yon  so  himseif —  a  mere  craft  for 
dai^  bread." 
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And  jnst   tbeu    Lithgow   turned  him  from  the  natnral  amomit  of  t(Hl — 

round,  with  hia  radiant  face— he  who  and  again  Menie  felt  a  little  pang  at 

had  no  fame  to  lose,  and  did  an  honest  her  heart,  as  she  thought  of  Randall's 

day's  work  in  erery  day,  not  thinking  jealons    gnardianship    of    Randall's 

that  the  natnre  of  his  craft  excosed  yoathfoi  fame. 
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'*  I  have  been  thinking  of  bringing 
up  my  mother  to  liye  with  me,"  said 
the  Mr  Lithgow  in  whom  Mrs  Laurie 
and  her  daughter  were  beginning  to 
forget  the  humble  Johnnie :  ^^  I  see  no 
reason  whj  she  should  live  in  poverty 
in  Kirklands,  while  I  am  comfortable 
here." 

His  face  flashed  slightly  as  he  con- 
daded,  and  he  began  to  dram  with 
his  Angers  in  mere  shyness  and  em- 
barrassment upon  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
work-table.  Randall,  a  little  distance 
from  him,  was  turning  over  with  in- 
finite scorn  Miss  Annie'spictnre-books. 
The  two  young  men  had  grown  fami« 
liar  in  the  honse,  though  it  was  not 
yet  a  month  since  they  entered  it 
first 

^^  And!  think  you  are  veiy  right," 
said  Mrs  Laurie  cordially,  ^*  though 
whether  MrsLithgowmlght  be  pleased 
with  a  town-life,  or  whether—" 

She  paused ;  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  say  **'  whether  your  mother  would 
be  a  suitable  housekeeper  for  yon." 
Mrs  Laurie  could  not  do  violence 
either  to  her  own  feelings  or  his  by 
suggesting  such  a  doubt. 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  risk," 
said  Randall,  "  and  if  you  consulted 
me,  would  certainly  warn  you  against 
it.  Your  mother  knows  nothing  of 
London— she  would  not  like  it;  be- 
sides, a  young  man  seeking  his  fortune 
should  be  alone." 

''Gold  doctrine,"  said  Lithgow, 
smiling, ''  and  to  come  from  you." 

His  eye  fell  unconscioudy  upon 
Menie ;  then  as  he  met  a  quick  upwud 
glance  from  her,  hestammered,blu8hed, 
and  stopped  short — for  Johnnie  JLith- 
gow  was  as  shy  and  Mnsitive  as  a  sir], 
and  had  all  the  reverence  of  youthful 
genius  for  womanhood  and  love. 
With  compunction,  and  an  idea  that 
he  had  been  jesting  profanely,  Lith- 
gow hurriedly  began  again. 

''  I  am  so  vain  as  to  think  /  myself 
would  be  London  to  my  mother — old 
ground  long  known  and  well  explored. 


D  she  would  not  like  the  change,  of 
coune — but  I  fancy  she  might" 

"  I  advise  you  against  it,  Lithgow," 
said  Randall ;  "  in  your  case  I  should 
never  entertain  such  an  idea.  There 
is  my  father^- no  one  can  have  a 
greater  respect  for  him  than  I— but  to 
bring  him  to  live  widi  me— to  bring 
him  to  London— I  should  think  it  the 
merest  folly,  injurious  to  us  both." 

*^  Your  wisdom  hi  very  safe  at 
least,"  said  Mrs  Laurie,  with  a  little 
asperity,  '*  since  there  is  no  chance  of 
your  good  father  leavine  his  own 
respectable  house  for  aa  munown  and 
strange  place  in  any  case;  but  I 
think  your  wish  a  very  natural  one, 
and  very  creditable  to  you,  Mr  Lith- 
gow ;  and  whether  she  comes  or  not, 
the  knowledge  that  you  wish  for  her 
will  be  joy  to  your  mother's  heart." 

With  his  usual  half  -  disdainful 
smile  Randall  had  turned  away,  and 
there  was  a  slight  flush  of  anger 
upon  Mrs  Laurie's  fhce.  Indignation 
and  scorn, — ^there  was  not  much  hopd 
of  friendliness  where  such  unpromising 
elements  had  flashed  into  sudden  ex- 
istence. Menie,  lookingon  with  terror, 
and  perceiving  a  new  obstacle  thrown 
into  her  way,  hastily  endeavoured  to 
make  a  diversion. 

"  Do  yon  know,  Mr  Lithgow,  that 
July  Home  is  coming  up  to  London 
to  see  me?" 

There  came  a  sudden  brightening 
to  all  the  kindly  lines  of  the  young 
man's  face.  ''July  Home !  if  I  am 
too  familiar,  forgive  me,  Randall— but 
I  have  so  many  boyish  recollections  of 
her.  She  was  such  a  sweet  little 
timid  simple  womanly  chfld  too.  I 
wonder  if  July  minds  me  as  I  mind 
her." 

Randall  stood  apart  still,  with  his 
smile  upon  his  lips.  True,  there  had 
been  a  momentary  curve  on  his  brow 
at  Lithgow's  first  mention  of  his 
sister's  name,  but  his  face  cleared  im- 
mediately. Poor  little  July  I  Randall 
might  know  her  sufficiently  timid  and 
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flinple— bat  Jnlj  was  a  babj,  a  toy, 
•  giood-bearCed  kindly  little  fool  to 
iier  intellectnal  brother  —  and  any 
higher  qnalities  sweet  or  womanly 
alMot  her  remained  to  be  found  out 
by  other  eyes  than  bis. 

**  And  Miss  Annie  has  promised  ns 
tdi  the  sight-seeing  in  the  world," 
«aid  Menie  with  forced  gale^,  anz- 
tons  to  talk,  and  to  conciliate-— to 
remove  all  trace  of  the  little  breaking 
of  lances  which  had  just  passed.  **  Jnly 
juid  Jenny  and  I,  we  are  to  see  all 
Biaaner  of  lions;  and  though  they 
will  be  very  dull  at  Crofthill  when 
abe  is  gone,  Mr  Home  and  Miss 
Janet  baye  consented — ^so  next  week 
July  is  to  come.'* 

**  Poor  July!  she  will  have  enough 
to  talk  of  all  her  life  after,**  said  her 
l>rolher. 

^^  Yes ;  our  kindly  country  seems 
«Qeh  a  waste  and  desert  place  to  yon 
liCmdoB  gentlemen,'*  said-Mrs  Laurie ; 
'*and  it  is  wooderfiil,  after  all,  how  we 
manage  to  exist— ay,  even  to  flourish 
4md  enjoy  oarselres,  in  these  regions 
out  of  the  world.'* 

But  Bandall  made  no  response. 
A  shivering  chill  came  over  Menie 
Laurie ;  this  half-derisive  silence  on 
one  side,  this  eager  impulse  of  con- 
iradietion  and  opposition  on  the  other, 
amote  her  to  the  heart.  It  had  been 
rising  gradually  for  some  days  past, 
and  Menie,  without  being  quite  aware 
of  it,  had  noticed  the  bias  with  which 
her  mother  and  her  betrothed  listened 
and  replied  to  each  other;  the  uncon- 
aeions  indinationof  each  to  give  an  un- 
favourable turn  to  the  other*s  words, 
a  harshness  to  the  other's  judgment, 
an  air  of  personal  offence  to  a  differ- 
ing opinion,  of  grave  misdemeanour 
to  a  piece  of  blameless  jesting.  Lith- 
gow,  stranger  as  he  was,  discovered 
in  a  moment,  so  quick  and  sensitive 
was  his  nature,  the  incipient  estrange- 
ment, and  grew  emban^assed  and 
annoyed  in  spite  of  himself— annoyed, 
embarrassed,  it  looked  so  much  like 
the  last  ebullition  of  some  domestic 
qnairel ;  but  Lithgow  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  no  interest  farther  than  for 
the  harmony  of  the  moment  in  any 
strife  of  these  conflicting  minds. 

But  here  sits  one  whose  brow  must 
own  no  curve  of  displeasure,  whose 
voice  must  falter  with  no  embarrass- 
ment.    She  is  sitting  by  the  little 
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work-table  in  the  window,  her  eyes, 
so  wistful  as  they  have  grown,  so 
large  and  fbll,  and  eloquent  with 
many  meanings,  turning  from  one  to 
the  other  with  quick  earnest  glances, 
which  are  indeed  whispers  of  depre- 
cation and  peace  -  making.  **  He 
means  something  else  than  he  says ; 
he  is  not  cold -hearted  nor  insincere ; 
yon  mistake  Randall,"  say  Menie's 
eyes,  as  they  labour  to  meet  her 
mother's,  and  gaze  with  eager  pertur- 
bation in  her  face,  deciphering  every 
line  and  wrinkle  there.  **  Do  not 
speak  so— you  vex  my  mother;  but 
she  does  not  mean  to  be  angiy,"  say 
the  same  strained  and  ever-changing 
eyes,  as  they  turn  their  anxious  regards 
to  Randall's  face.  She  sits  between 
us  and  the  light— you  can  see  her 
girlish  figure  outlined  against  the 
window — her  face  falling  from  light 
to  shadow,  brightening  up  again  from 
shadow  to  light,  as  she  turns  from  one 
to  the  other ;  you  can  see  how  eagerly 
she  listens,  prompt  to  msh  forward 
with  her  own  softening  gentle  speech 
upon  the  very  border  of  the  harsher 
words,  whose  utterance  she  cannot 
prevent.  The  very  stoop  of  her  head 
—  the  changeful  expression  of  her 
face,  which  already  interprets  the  end 
of  the  sentence  ere  it  is  well  begun — 
her  sudden  introduction  of  one  subject 
after  another,  foreign  to  their  former 
talk — her  sudden  interest  in  things 
indifferent,  and  all  the  wiles  and 
artifices  with  which  she  hedges  off  alt 
matters  of  personal  or  individual  in- 
terest, and  abstracts  the  conversation 
into  the  channel  of  mere  curiosity,  of 
careless  and  everyday  talk — are  all  suf- 
ficiently visible  exponents  of  Menie's 
new  position,  and  new  trials.  She  is 
talking  to  Lithgow  now  so  rapidly, 
and  with  so  much  demonstration  of 
interest — ^you  wonld  almost  fancy  this 
poor  loving  Menie  had  caught  a  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  from  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  juvenile  delights — ^talking  of 
these  sights  of  the  great  unknown 
London,  which  have  grown  so  indif- 
ferent and  paltry  to  this  suddenly  en- 
lightened and  experienced  mind  of 
hers ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  you  can 
see  how  steadily  her  wakeftil  eyes  keep 
watch  upon  Randall  yonder  by  Miss 
Annie's  miniature  book-cases,  and 
Mrs  Laurie  here,  with  that  little  angry 
flush  upon  her  brow. 
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So  slow  the  hours  seem — so  fiill  of 
opportmiities  of  discussion — so  over- 
brimming with  subjects  on  which  they 
are  snre  to  differ ;  till  MeniOi  in  her 
gradually  increasing  excitement,  for- 
gets to  note  the  iMt>gre88  of  time; 
bnt  is  so  glad— ob,  so  glad  and  Joyfo^ 
to  see  the  erening  fall  dark  aronnd 
fhem,  to  hear  Maria's  step  drawing 
near  the  door,  while  the  lights  she 
carries  already  throw  their  glimmv 
on  the  wall.  It  is  late ;  and  now  the 
Tisitors  take  leaye,  somewhat  relno- 
tantly,  for  Litbgow  begins  to  like  his 
new  friends  greatly;  and  Randall, 
thonsh  something  of  irritation  is  in 
the  face,  where  l&s  smile  of  disdain 
still  holds  sway,  is  Menie's  ardent 
wooer  stiU,  and  feels  a  charm  in  her 
presence,  simple  though  he  has  dis- 
ooyered  her  to  be.  But  at  last  th^ 
are  gone— safely  gone;  and  Mosie, 
when  she  has  watched  them  from  the 
door,  and  listened  to  their  steps  till 
they  die  away  a  distant  echo  upon 
the  sUent  air,  steals  away  in  the  dark 
to  her  own  room  —  not  for  any  pur- 
pose—simply to  rest  herself  a  little ; 


and  her  manner  of  rest  Is,  sitting 
down  upon  a  low  stool  dose  by  the 
window,  where  some  pale  moonlight 
comes  in  faintly,  and  bending  down 
her  face  into  her  clasped  hands  to 
weep  a  little,  silently  and  alone. 

Is  it  but  to  refresh  the  wistful  eyes 
which  this  night  have  beoi  so  busy? 
is  it  bnt  to  wash  and  flood  away  the 
pain  that  has  been  in  their  eager 
deprecating  looks,  their  speeches  of 
anxious  tenderness  ?  Bnt  Menie  does 
not  say  even  to  herself  what  it  is  for, 
nor  why.  For  some  weeks  now, 
Menie  has  been  sadly  given  to  *^  cry- 
ing for  nothing,**  as  she  herself  calls  it. 
She  thinks  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  her  weakness,  and  would  be  afraid 
to  admowledge  it  to  any  living  crea- 
ture; but  somehow,  for  these  few 
days,  Menie  has  come  away  about 
this  same  hour  eveiy  night  into  the 
solitude  here,  to  cry,  with  sometimes 
a  little  impatient  sob  bursting  out 
among  her  tears—thou^  she  cannot 
tell  yon,  will  not  tell  you^would  not 
whisper  even  to  her  own  very  secret 
heart,  the  reason  why. 
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Mrs  Laurie  sits  by  the  table  with 
her  work ;  but  it  is  still  an  easy  thing 
to  perceive  the  irritation  on  Mrs  Lau- 
rie's brow ;  her  hand  moves  with  an 
additional  rapidity,  her  breath  comes 
a  little  faster ;  and  if  you  watch,  you 
will  see  the  colour  gradually  receding 
from  her  cheek,  like  an  ebbing  tide, 
and  her  foot  ceasing  to  play  so  impa- 
tiently upon  its  supporting  stooL 

Very  humbly,  like  a  culprit,  Menie 
draws  forward  her  chair  to  the  light. 
She  is  admonished,  ere  long,  by  a 
hasty  answer,  an  abrupt  speech,  a 
slight  pushing  back  from  the  table, 
and  erection  of  her  figure,  that  Mrs 
Laurie  is  still  angry.  It  is  strange 
how  this  cowes  and  subdues  Menie — 
how  eager  she  is  to  say  something — 
how  humble  her  tone  is — and  how 
difficult  she  feels  it  to  find  anything 
to  say. 

Poor  heart  I  like  many  another  be- 
wildered moth,  Menie  flutters  about 
the  subject  it  behoves  her  most  to 
avoid,  and  cannot  help  making  timid 
allusions  to  their  future  lifo  in  Lon- 
don—that future  life  which  begins  to 


darken  hbfom  her  own  vision  under  a 
cloudy  horizon  of  doubt  and  dread. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  speculation  now, 
this  future ;  for  even  within  these  few 
days  there  has  been  talk  of  Menie's 
marriage. 

^^  We  will  speak  of  some  other 
thing ;  there  is  no  very  great  charm 
in  the  future  forme,  Menie,"  said  Mre 
Laurie,  with  a  sigh. 

But  Menie,  with  trembling  teme- 
rity, begs  to  know  the  reason  why. 
Why? — ^what  concerns  her  concemB 
her  mother  also.  Very  timid,  yet  too 
bold,  Menie  insists,  and  will  be  satis- 
fied—why ? 

"  Because  it  is  hard  to  lose  my  only 
child,**  said  Mrs  Laurie.  ^^  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves;  it  is  easy  to  say 
we  will  not  be  separated,  that  there 
shall  be  no  change.  I  know  better, 
Menie :  well,  well ;  do  not  cry — say 
it  is  only  the  natural  lot.** 

*^  What  is  only  the  natural  lot  ? 
O  mother,  mother  1  tell  me.*'  Menie 
is  still  pertinacious,  even  through  her 
tears. 

''  I  will  tell  you,  Menie,**  said  Mre 
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Lanrie,  qaicUj.  '^  Bandall  Home 
and  I  cannot  dwell  nnder  one  roof  in 
peace.  I  foresee  a  wretched  life  for 
joii«  if  we  tried  it ;  a  constant  stmg- 
f  le---a  constant  failnre.  Menie,  I  wUl 
try  to  be  content ;  bnt  your  mother 
ftieb  it  hard  to  yield  np  yoa  and  yonr 
lore  to  a  stranger — rerjhard.  loaght 
to  be  content  aad  snbmissive.  I  ooght 
to  remembw  that  it  is  the  common 
neoeesity — an  eveiyday  trial ;  bat  we 
haTe  been  more  to  each  other  than 
nere  mother  and  daaghter.  I  camtot 
Jiide  it  irom  yon,  Menie ;  this  trial  is 
▼fliy  crieToos  to  mo.*^ 

'' Mother  1  mother r  Itknot^'for 
BOthiBg'^nowthat  Menie  Lamieweepe. 

*'  Yon  have  been  the  light  of  my 
eyes  for  twenty  yeais— my  baby,  my 
mly  baiml  I  hare  nothing  in  the 
wodd  when  yon  are  gone.  Menie, 
hare  patience  with  yonr  mother.  I 
thought  wo  might  have  been  one 
luKisehold  still.  I  nercr  tbonght  I 
could  haTe  hart  my  bahm  by  dinging 
to  her  with  all  my  heart.  I  see  throngh 
another  medium  now.  Menie,  this 
that  I  say  ia  better  for  ns  both.  I 
would  lose  my  proper  place — ^I  wonld 
lose  even  my  own  esteem — if  I  insist- 
edt  or  if  I  permitted  you  to  insist, 
upon  our  first  plan.  I  do  not  mean 
to  innat  with  Bandall,''  said  Mrs  Lau- 
rie»  with  a  sudden  flush  of.  colour, 
^'  but  with  ourselyes.  It  is  not  for 
jour  credit,  any  more  than  mine,  that 
your  mother  should  be  unnecessarily 
humiliated;  and  I  choose  to  make  this 
decision  myself,  Menie,  not  to  have  it 
fflffoed  upon  me." 

'^  If  you  think  so — if  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  but  this — ^mother,  mother ! " 
cried  Menie  in  her  sobs,  ^'  there  is  yet 
time ;  we  can  change  it  all." 

But  Menie's  voice  was  choked ;  her 
JMad  bowed  down  upon  her  folded 
arms;  her  strength  and  her  heart 
were  overcome.  The  room  was  only 
partially  lighted.  So  vacant — only 
these  two  figures,  with  their  little 
table  and  thdr  lamp  at  one  end — it 
looked  lonely,  silent,  desolate;  and 
yon  could  hear  so  plainly  the  great 
struggle  which  Menie  had  with  these 
strong  sobs  and  tears. 

Mrs  Laurie  wiped  a  few  hot  hasty 
drops  from  her  own  eyes.  She  was 
not  much  used  to  contest ;  nor  was  it 
in  her  to  be  inflexible  and  stern  ;  and 


the  mother  could  not  see  her  child's 
distress.  *' Menie  1"  Menie  can  make 
no  answer ;  and  Mrs  Laurie  rises  to 
go  to  her  side,  to  pass  a  tender  caress- 
ing hand  over  the  bowed  head,  to 
shed  back  the  disordered  hair.  '^  Me- 
nie, my  dear  bairn,  I  did  not  mean  to 
vex  you.  I  will  do  anything — any* 
thing,  Menie ;  only  do  not  let  me  see 
you  in  such  grief  as  this.'' 

^^  He  is  not  what  you  think,  mo- 
ther— ^he  is  not  what  you  think,"  cried 
Menie ;  **  it  is  not  like  this  what  he 
says  of  you.  O  mother  I  I  do  not  ask 
yon  to  do  him  jostice^to  think  well 
of  him.  I  ask  a  greater  thing  of  you ; 
— mother,  hear  me — ^I  ask  you  to  like 
him  for  Menie's  sake." 

And  it  will  not  do  to  evade  this 
petition  by  caresses,  by  soothing 
words,  by  gentle  motherly  tenderness. 
"  Yes,  Menie,  my  darling,  I'll  try," 
said  Mrs  Laurie  at  last,  with  teaifnl 
eyes.  '^  Do  you  think  it  is  pleasant 
to  me  to  be  at  strife  with  Bandall? 
€rod  forbid  f  and  him  my  dear  bairn's 
choice ;  but  do  not  look  at  me  with 
feuch  a  pitiful  face.  Menie,  we'll  be- 
gin again." 

Was  Menie  content  ?  for  the  mo- 
ment more  than  content,  springing  up 
into  a  wild  exhilaration,  a  burst  of 
confidence  and  hope.  Bnt  by-and-by 
the  conversation  slackened — by-and- 
by  the  room  became  quite  silent,  with 
its  dim  comers,  its  little  speck  of 
light,  and  the  two  figures  at  its  farther 
end.  A  heavy  stillness  brooded  over 
them — they  forgot  that  they  had  been 
talking — they  forgot,  each  of  them,  that 
she  was  not  alone.  The  leaves  stirred 
faintly  on  the  windows — the  night 
wind  rustled  past  the  yew-tree  on  the 
lawn.  From  the  other  end  of  the 
house  came  sometimes  a  stir  of  voices, 
the  sound  of  a  closed  or  opened  door ; 
but  here  everything  was  silent — as 
atill  as  if  these  were  weird  slaters, 
weaving,  with  their  monotonous  mov- 
ing fingers,  some  charm  and  spell ; 
while,  down  to  the  depths  —  down, 
down,  as  far  into  the  chill  and  dark 
of  sad  presentiment  as  a  heart  un- 
learned could  go—fluttering,  with  its 
wings  close  upon  its  breast,  its  song 
changed  into  a  mournful  ciy — down 
out  of  the  serene  heavens,  where  it 
bad  its  natural  dwelling,  came  Menie 
Laurie's  quiet  heart. 
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Through  the  depth  and  darkness  of 
the  summer  night,  you  can  hear  Mrs 
Laurie's  quiet  breathing  as  she  lies 
asleep.  With  a  pain  at  her  heart  she 
lay  oown,  and  when  she  wakes  she 
will  feel  it,  or  ever  she  is  aware  that 
she  has  awaked ;  but  still  she  sleeps : 
blessing  on  the  kind  oblivion  which 
lays  all  these  troubles  for  a  time  to 
rest. 

But  what  is  this  white  figure  erect- 
ing itself  from  the  pillow,  sitting  mo- 
tionless and  silent  in  the  night?  It  is 
tears  that  keep  these  gentle  eyelids 
apart — tears  that  banish  from  them 
the  sleep  of  youth.  Still,  that  she 
may  not  wake  the  sleeper  by  her  side, 
scarcely  di^ng  to  move  her  hand  to 
wipe  away  this  heavy  dew  which 
blinds  her  eyes.  Menie  Laurie,  Menie 
Laurie,  can  this  sad  watcher  be  you? 

And  Menie*s  soul  is  yexing  itself 
with  plans  and  schemes,  and  Menie's 
heart  is  rising  up  to  God  in  broken 
snatches  of  prayer,  constantly  inter- 
rupted, and  merging  into  the  bewil- 
derment of  her  thoughts.  Startled 
once  for  all  out  of  the  early  calm,  the 
serene  untroubled  youthful  life  which 
lies  behind  her  in  the  past,  Menie  feels 
the  change  very  hard  and  sore  as  she 
realises  it ;  from  doing  nought  for  her 
own  comfort — from  the  loving  sweet 
dependence  upon  others,  to  which  her 
child's  heart  has  been  accustomed — 
suddenly,  without  pause  or  prepara- 
tion, to  learn  that  all  must  depend 
upon  herself— -to  have  the  ghost  of 
strife  and  discord,  where  such  full 
harmony  was  wont  to  be^to  feel  the 
two  great  loves  of  her  nature — the 
lores  which  heretofore,  in  her  own 
innocent  and  unsuspicious  apprehen- 
sion, have  but  strengthened  and  deep- 
ened each  the  other,  set  forth  in  an- 
tagonism, love  against  love,  and  her 
own  heart  the  battle-  ground.  Shrink- 
ing and  fuling  one  moment,  longing 
vainly  to  flee  away — away  anywhere 
into  the  utmost  desolation,  if  only  it 
were  ont  of  this  conflict,— the  next 
resolving,  with  such  strong  throbs 
and  beatings  of  her  heart,  to  take  up 
her  burden  cordially,  to  be  ever  awake 
and  alert,  to  subdue  this  giant  difficulty 
with  the  force  of  her  own  strong  love 


and  ceaseless  tendemess^-prayingnow 
for  escape,  then  for  endurance,  and 
anon  breaking  into  silent  tears  over 
all.  Alas  for  Menie  Laurie  in  her 
unaccustomed  solitude  I  and  Menie 
thinks,  like  every  other  Menie,  that  she 
could  have  borne  anvthbig  but  this. 

But  by-and-by,  m  spite  of  tears 
and  trouble,  the  natural  rest  steals 
upon  Menie— steals  upon  her  una- 
wares, though  she  feels,  in  the  sadness 
of  her  heart,  as  if  she  could  never  rest 
again;  throws  back  her  drooping  head 
upon  her  pillow,  folds  her  arms  meek- 
ly on  her  breast,  closes  her  eyelids 
over  the  unshed  tear ;  and  thus  it  Is 
that  the  dawn  finds  her  out,  like  ft 
flower  oyercharged  anddroophig  with 
its  weight  of  evening  dew,  but  wrapt 
in  sleep  as  deep  and  dreamless  and 
unbroken  as  if  her  youth  had  never 
known  a  tear. 

The  sun  is  full  in  the  room  when 
Menie  wakes,  and  Mrs  Laurie  has  but 
a  moment  since  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  her,  that  the  sleeper  might  not 
be  disturbed.  Even  this  tender  pre^ 
caution,  when  she  finds  it  out,  chills 
Menie  to  the  heart;  for  heretofore 
her  mother's  voice  has  roused  her, 
and  even  her  mother's  impatience  ot 
her  lingering  would  be  joy  to  her  to- 
day; but  Mrs  Laurie  is  not  impatient. 
Mrs  Laurie  thinks  It  better,  for  all 
the  sun's  unceasing  proclamation  that 
night  and  sleep  are  past,  to  let  the 
young  heart  refresh  itself  a  little  long- 
er, to  leave  the  young  form  at  rest. 

Ay,  Menie  Laurie,  kneel  down  by 
^our  bedside— kneel  down  and  pray ; 
It  is  not  often  that  your  supplications 
testify  themselves  in  outwaitl  attitude. 
Now  there  is  a  murmur  of  an  audible 
voice  speaking  words  to  which  no 
mortal  ear  has  any  right  to  listen; 
and  your  downcast  face  is  buried  in 
your  hands,  and  your  tears  plead  with 
your  prayers.  For  you  never  thought 
but  to  be  happy,  Menie,  and  the  gentle 
youthful  nature  longs  and  yearns  for 
happiness,  and  with  the  strength  of  a 
rebel  fights  against  the  pain  foreseen 
— ^poor  heart  I 

*^  Eh,  Jenny  I  you're  no  keeping 
ill-will?"  said  a  doleful  voice  upon  the 
lawn  below;   very  distinct,  through 
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the  open  vdndow,  it  quickened  Menie's 
monung  toilette  considerably,  and 
drew  her  forward,  with  a  wondering 
face,  to  make  sure.  *'  I*m  snre  it*8  no 
in  me  to  be  nnfriends  with  onybody  ; 
and  after  ane  coming  a^  Mb  gate  for 
naething  bnt  to  ask  a  civil  question, 
how  you  a'  was.  Pm  saying,  Jenny? 
yon're  no  needing  to  hand  ony  cor- 
respondence with  me  except  ye  like ; 
U*s  the  mistress  and  Miss  Menie  Tm 
wanting  to  see." 

*'*'  Am  I  to  let  in  a'  the  gaon-aboat 
vagabones  that  want  to  see  the  mis- 
tress and  Miss  Menie  ?  "  said  Jenny's 
gruff  voice  in  reply.  "  I  trow  no ; 
and  how  ye  can  have  the  face  to  look 
at  Jenny  after  yonr  last  errand  till 
her,  I  canna  tell ;  ye^ll  be  for  under- 
taking my  service  ance  mair?  but  ye 
may  just  as  weel  take  my  word  ance 
for  a' — the  mistress  canna  bide  ye 
ony  mair  than  me." 

*^£h,  woman,  Jenny,  yeVe  a  thrawn 
creature  I "  said  Nelly  Panton.  *^  Pm 
9nre  I  never  did  ye  an  ill  turn  a'  my 
days.  But  ye  needna  even  the  like  of 
your  service  to  me ;  Pm  gaun  to  live 
with  our  Johnnie,  and  keep  his  house, 
and  Johnnie's  company  are  grander 
folk  than  the  mistress;  but  Pm  no 
fiurgetting  anld  friends,  so  I  came  to 
ask  for  Miss  Menie  because  I  aye 
likit  her,  and  because  she's  a  yonnff 
lass  like  mysel;  and  Pll  gang  and 
apeak  to  that  ither  servant-woman  if 
you'll  no  tell  Miss  Menie  Pm  here." 

Jenny's  fury — for  very  furious 
was  Jenny's  suppressed  fnff  at  the 
presumptuous  notion  of  equality  or 
friendship  between  Menie  Laurie  and 
Kelly  Panton — was  checked  by  this 
threat;  and  fearful  lest  the  dignity 
of  her  young  mistress  should  be  in- 
jured in  the  eyes  of  the  household  by 
the  new-comer's  pretensions,  Jenny, 
who  had  held  this  colloquy  out  of 
doors,  turned  hastily  round  and  patter- 
ed away  by  the  back  entrance  to  open 
the  door  for  the  visitor,  muttering  re- 
peated adjurations.  ^^  My  patience!" 
and  Jenny's  patience  had  indeed  much 
reason  to  be  called  to  her  aid. 

Menie's  curiosity  was  a  little  rous- 
ed— her  mind,  withdrawn  from  her- 
self, lightened  somewhat  of  its  load, 
and  she  hastened  down  stairs  less 
unwillingly  than  she  would  have 
done  without  this  interruption.  Jenny 
stood  by  the  drawing-room  door  hold- 


ing it  open ;  and  Jenny's  sturdy  little 
form  vibrated,  every  inch  of  it,  with 
anger  and  indignation.  "  Ane  to 
speak  to  you,  Miss  Menie  1  —  ane 
used  with  grand  society,  and  owre 
high  for  the  like  of  me.  Ye'U  have 
to  speak  to  her  yoursel."^ 

Ajid  Menie  suddenly  found  herself 
thrust  into  the  room,  while  Jenny, 
with  an  audible  snort  and  fuff,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  door. 

Nelly  Panton  had  too  newly  enter- 
ed on  her  dignities  to  be  able  to  re- 
strain the  andent  curtsey  of  her 
humility.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  it  was 
Nelly  Panton — with  the  same  faded 
gown,  the  same  doleful  shawl,  the 
same  wrapped-up  and  gloomy  figure. 
Against  the  well  -  lighted,  well -pic- 
tured wall  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
drawing-room  she  stood  in  dingy 
individuality  dropping  her  curtsey, 
while  Menie,  mndi  surprised  and  si- 
lent, stood  before  her  waiting  to  be 
addressed. 

*^Gan  nane  of  ye  speak?"  said 
the  impatient  Jenny,  from  the  door. 
*^  Miss  Menie,  are  ye  no  gaun  to  ask 
what  is  her  business  here?  A  fule 
micht  ha'e  kent  this  was  nae  place 
to  come  back  to,  after  her  last  errand 
to  Bumside;  and  when  she  kens  I 
canna  bide  her,  and  the  mistress  can- 
na bide  her,  to  come  and  set  up  for  a 
friendship  with  yon  1 " 

*^  She's  just  as  cankered  as  she  aye 
was.  Miss  Menie,"  said  Nelly  Pan- 
ton,  compassionately,  shaking  her 
head.  '*  It  shows  an  ill  disposition, 
indeed,  when  folk  canna  keep  at 
peace  with  me,  as  many  a  time  Pve 
telt  my  mother.  But  ye  see.  Miss 
Menie,  I  couldna  just  bide  on  in  Kirk- 
lands  when  ye  were  a'  away,  so  I 
just  took  my  fit  in  my  hand,  and 
came  on  to  London  to  see  after 
Johnnie  with  my  ain  een.  He  needs 
somebody  to  keep  him  gaun,  and  set 
him  richt,  puir  callant ;  and  he's  in  a 
grand  way  for  himsel,  and  should  be 
attended  to— so  I  think  Pll  just  stay 
on,  Miss  Menie ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  come  and  ask  for  yon." 

"  Yon  are  very  kind,  Nelly,"  said 
Menie  Laurie;  but  Menie  paused 
with  a  suppressed  laugh  when  she 
saw  Jenny's  clenched  hand  shaken  at 
her  from  the  door. 

"And  ye'U  maybe  think  Pm  no* 
just  in  condition  to  set  up  for  friends 
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with  the  like  of  7011,*'  said  Nellj, 

fancing  down  upon  her  drees ;  **  bat 
only  came  in  to  London  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  IVe  naething  yet 
bat  my  travelling  things.  I*m  hear- 
ing that  little  Jnley  Home  of  Brae- 
croft  's  coming  too ;  and  between  yon 
and  me,  Miss  Menie,  no  to  let  it  gang 
ony  fiuiher,  I  thiok  it  was  real  richt 
and  prudent  of  yon  to  show  as  the 
first  example,  and  draw  as  a'  ap  to 
London  to  take  care  of  thae  lads.** 

''  What  do  yon  mean,  KeUy?"  ex- 
claimed Menie,  somewhat  angrily. 

^^  Ye  may  weel  say  what  does  she 
mean,"  said  Jenny,  making  a  sadden 
inroad  from  the  door.  ^^  Do  yon 
hear,  ye  ctU  speaker ! — ^the  mistress  is 
oat,  and  there's  naebody  to  take  care 
of  this  pair  bairn  bat  me ;  whatever 
malice  and  venom  ye  have  to  say,  oat 
wi^t,  and  Til  tell  the  yoong  lady  what 
kind  of  character  ye  are  when  a's 
done." 

^'I  wadna  keep  snch  a  meddling 
body  in  my  hoase-— no,  if  she  did  the 
walk  twice  as  weel,"  retorted  Nelly, 
with  calm  superiority ;  '*and  IVe  nae 
call  to  speak  my  mind  afiore  Jenny, 
and  her  aye  misca'in'  me;  but  it's 
nae  secret  of  mine.  I  was  jast  gann 
to  say,  that  for  a'  our  Johnnie's  a 
very  decent  lad,  and  minds  npon  his 
friends,  I  never  saw  ane,  gentle  or 
simple,  sae  awfa*  muckle  tooken  up 
about  himsel  as  Bandy  Home.  He's 
anither  lad  altogether  to  what  he 
used  to  be;  and  it^s  no  to  be  thocht 
but  what  he's  wanting  a  grand  wife 
like  a'  the  rest   Now,  ye'll  just  see." 

MJenie  Laurie  pat  down  Jenny's 
passionate  disclaimer  by  a  motion  of 
her  hand.  ^'If  this  was  what  yoa 
came  to  tell  me,  Nelly,  I  foar  I  shall 
scarcely  be  gratefhl  for  your  visit. 
Do  yoa  know  that  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence to  say  this  to  me?  Whisht, 
Jenny,  that  is  enough;  and  I  came 
here  to  look  after  no  one.  Whatever 
yoa  may  have  thought  before,  yoa 
will  believe  this  now,  since  I  say  it. 
Jenny  will  see  that  you  are  comfort- 
able while  yon  stay  oat  here ;  but  I 


think,  Nelly,  yon  have  said  enoagh  to 
me  this  momiog,  and  I  to  you—- 
Jenny,  whisht" 

''  I'll  no  whisht,"  cried  Jenny,  at 
last,  freed  by  Menie's  paose.  ^'  £h,  ye 
evil  spirit!  will  ye  tell  me  what  causa 
of  ill- will  ye  ever  coald  have  against 
this  innocent  bairn?  I'm  no  gann  to 
whisbt.  Miss  Menie — to  think  of  her 
coming  up  here  anoe  errand  to  put 
out  her  malice  on  yon  I  My  patience  I 
how  ony  mortal  can  thole  the  sicht  o* 
her,  I  dinna  ken." 

"I  can  forgive  ye,  Jenny,"  said 
the  meek  Nelly  Panton,  ^^  for  a'  yonr 
passions,  and  your  glooms,  and  your 
ill  words^I'm  thankful  to  say  I  can 
forgive  ye;  but,  eh,  sirs,  this  is  a 
weary  world; — ^wherever  I  gang,  at 
hame,  or  away  frae  hame,  I'm  aye 
miskent — naebody  has  the  heart  to 
take  a  gold  turn  frae  me — though, 
I'm  sure,  I  aye  mean  a' thing  for  tho 
best,  and  it  was  richt  Miss  Menie 
shoald  ken.  I  thocht  I  would  Just 
come  up'  this  far  to  give  ye  an  advice. 
Miss  Menie,  when  we  were  our  lanes ; 
and  I'm  no  gann  to  blaze  up  into  a 
faff  like  Jenny  because  it^s  ill  ta'en« 
I'm  jast  as  gold  friends  as  ever.  The 
next  time  I  come  Til  come  with  oar 
Johnnie,  so  I  bid  yoa  a  very  good 
morning.  Miss  Menie  Laurie,  and 
mony  thanks  for  your  kind  welcoma* 
Jenny,  fiure-ye-welL" 

Menie  sat  down  in  the  window 
when  the  dark  figure  of  her  unwel- 
come visitor  was  gone.  The  sun 
came  in  npon  her  gaily — ^the  genial 
August  sun— and  the  leaves  withont 
fluttered  in  a  happy  wind  and  a  masa 
of  morning  sounds,  broken  with  shrill- 
er shouts  of  children,  and  rings  of 
silvery  laoghter  floated  up  and  float* 
ed  round  her,  of  themselves  an  atmo- 
sphere fresh  and  sweet;  but  Menia 
bowed  her  face  between. her  hands, 
and  looked  out  with  wistful  eyes  into 
the  future,  where  so  many  fears  and 
wonders  had  come  to  dwell ;  and  vigi- 
lant and  stem  the  meagre  yew-trea 
looked  in  npon  her,  like  an  unkindlj 
fate. 
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BSPOBT    OF    OOKUIBaiON. 


Ths  pablieation  of  the  evidence 
giyen  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  National  Gallerj,  enables  ns 
to  ratnm  to  the  sabject  of  our  article 
of  December  with  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  we  could 
gather  from  the  anfinished  Seport  and 
the  extracts  of  eyidence,  which  the 
press  of  the  day  supplied.  The 
whole  Blue  Book  is  a  y«lnable  docn- 
ment :  it  contains  a  very  clear  index 
bj  which  references  to  all  detdls,  as 
well  of  fact  as  of  opinion,  can  be 
readilj  made,  rendering  the  alarming 
bnlk  of  the  materials  yery  managable. 
We  can  now  see  what  each  witness 
aetnally  said,  so  that  none  need  com- 
plain of  partial  or  matilated  extracts ; 
every  passage  may  be  taken  with  its 
context.  We  snali  take  occasion 
thereby  to  correct  some  portions  of 
evidence,  npon  which  we  commented 
in  our  former  paper,  having  been  mis- 
led by  the  verrions  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  from  which  we  took  them. 
To  correct  a  misstatement  should  be 
our  first  task.  We  were  certainly 
much  surprised  to  find  it  stated  that 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  had  made  such 
a  declaration  as  this,  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  dean  a  picture,  and 
^*  to  strip  offthewhoieo/iU  fffaxin^.'' 
We  thought  it  at  the  time  so  impro- 
bable that  we  could  not  believe  such 
to  have  been  his  meaning;  and  ac- 
cordingly said,  that  Sir  Charles  must 
have  meant  coats  of  varnish,  for  that 
we  knew  him  to  be  too  experienced  a 
master  of  his  profession  to  mean  the 
glasings.  We  have,  since  the  publi- 
cation, carefally  examined  his  evi- 
dence, and  not  only  do  not  see  the 
words  attributed  to  him,  but  collect 
firom  his  answers  to  the  queries  put 
to  him,  a  general  avension  to  *^  clean- 
ing,** and  that,  in  most  instances,  he 
opposed  subjectittg  pictures  to  it,  as 
a  dangeroas  process. 

It  might,  however,  be  supposed 
that  artistB  would  agree  as  to  the 
meaaing  of  terms  of  art  Those  on 
Che  Commission  unacquainted  with 
the  processes  of  pamting,  must  hare 
been  very  much  surprised  and  per^ 


plexed  by  the  very  different  meanings 
given  to  technical  terms,  and  that 
not  by  one  or  two,  or  by  artists  of 
little  note,  but  by  nearly  all,  including 
the  most  celebrated.  The  confusion 
caused  by  this  non-agreement  among 
the  artists,  with  regard  to  the  terms 
of  their  art,  the  contradictions,  and 
explanations,  occupy  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Blue  Book.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Commissioners  areable 
to  come  to  any  clear  condnsion  upon 
the  matter.  They  labour  hard,  it 
is  true,  and  put  their  questions  in 
every  shape,  to  learn  what  seems  to  be 
simple  enough — ^in  fact,  whether  any 
pahit,  put  on  a  picture  by  the  original 
painter,  in  a  thin  transparent  manner, 
has  been  removed  by  the  deaning 
process ;  but  the  examined  force  theur 
examiners  into  a  labyrinth  of  words, 
of  various  and  tortuous  uses,  in  whidi 
there  is  all  bewilderment,  and  no 
master-due  is  given  them  by  which 
they  might  escape  into  unobscured 
ground.  Thus,  we  see  in  the  index 
the  word  **  glazings"  requires  four 
heads  of  examination — l.Explanation 
of  the  process;  its  susceptibility  to 
injury  by  deaning.  2.  How  far  it 
was  used  by  the  andent  masters.  8* 
Proofs  of  glaaings  having  been  exten- 
sively used.  4.  Bemoyal  by  deaning 
of  the  glazings  from  certain  pictures 
in  the  Gallery.  Then  is,  at  least,  one 
certain  condnsion  to  be  drawn — ^that 
thero  was,  and  is,  such  a  thing  as 
glazing.  That  is  generally  agreed 
upon — ^in  foot,  is  only  doubted  by  the 
keeper,  Mr  Uwins,  &A. ;  and  his  de- 
nial, causing  so  much  astonishment, 
has  raised  a  storm  of  contradictory 
opinions,  which  have  obfuscated  the 
whole  artistic  atmosphere.  The  pub- 
lic attenti<m  had  been  drawn  to  a 
supposed  injury,  said  to  have  been 
infiicteid  on  soma  of  the  finest  piotnreB 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  attack, 
through  letters  in  the  Timet^  on  the 
trustees,  keeper,  deaners,  and  gene- 
ral system,  was  so  vi^^orous  that  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry  became  ab- 
solutdy  necessary,  in  order  dther  to 
allay  ti»  publio  aUrm  or  to  provide 
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security  for  the  future.  The  result 
has  been  certainly  to  justify  and  con- 
firm the  alarm,  and  to  offer  certain 
propositions  for  the  better  proyiding 
for  the  safety  and  progressive  im- 

Srovement  of  our  National  Gallery, 
'he  system,  which  includes  the  whole 
management  of  the  Gallery,  is  con- 
demned, in  unhesitating  terms  of 
compliment  to  those  who  made  the 
system,  and  who  ought  to  have  made 
a  better,  or  to  have  refused  position 
in  one  so  bad.  Yet  we  really  think 
it  is  straining  a  point  of  grace  to  dig- 
nify the  general  mismanagement  with 
the  title  of  **  system '^  at  all,  for  no 
regidar  system  seems  ever  to  have 
been  pnrsned  from  the  beginning.  As 
we  showed  in  our  former  article,  (and 
not  finom  our  own  surmise,  but  from 
the  evidence  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
port), our  several  Governments  were 
never  in  earnest  with  regard  to  the 
Fine  Arts;  and  a  National  Gallery 
having,  by  a  kind  of  accident,  been 
forced  upon  them,  they  chose  trustees 
as  to  an  honorary  office  hi  which 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  selected  for 
their  title  and  rank  rather  than  for 
their  taste,  knowledge,  or  abili^.  The 
consequences  have  been  sad  indeed, 
and  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  sins  of 
commission  and  omission.  A  National 
Galleiy  was  founded  thurty  years  ago ; 
what  is  the  great  production  of  these 
thurty  years  of  peace?  It  is 'the  old 
fable  of  the  mountain's  labour.  The 
evidence  as  to  losses  sustained  by 
omission  to  purchase  is  quite  vexa- 
tious ;  there  is  a  long  list,  to  which 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  picture 
world  may  make  additions.  We  have 
often  and  often  expressed  our  aston- 
ishment, when  we  have  seen  pictures 
on  sale,  wanted  in  the  Gallery,  and  not 
purchased.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  schools,  the  Italian,  less  un- 
derstood by  collectors  of  pictures,  and 
for  which  there  is  as  yet  unhappily  no 
suffident  public  taste — How  many 
pictures  of  value,  of  the  schools  for 
which  a  taste  is  professed,  hare  been 
allowed  to  pass  away,  and  many  of 
them  sent  out  of  the  country?  We 
allude  to  pictures  of  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  either  as  to  their 
condition  or  originality.  For  instance, 
how  miserably  poor  is  our  galleiy  in 
the  works  of  the  younger  Vander- 
v«ldt,  who  may  be  almost  dassed  as 


an  English  painter ;  yet  the  country 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  pur- 
chase of  that  exceedingly  fine  one 
sold  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Bethel 
Codrington.  How  poor  are  we  in  the 
works  of  Rnysdael,  of  Hobbima — 
painters  so  highly  estimated  by  private 
collectors.  We  are  not  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  these  schools;  we  only 
show,  that  what  entirely  falls  within 
the  taste  of  all  collectors  among  u» 
the  nation  disregards.  An  indmisr- 
ence  has  been  proved.  Did  not  a 
member  of  the  Government  dedare^ 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  it  wa» 
preferable  that  pictures  should  rather 
be  in  private  collections  than  in  a 
public  gallery  ? 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  censure 
passed  on  our  Prime-Minister,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  by  a  writer  in  the  Mammg^ 
Po$t^  that  he  consented  to  the  pur- 
chase of  two  pictures  which  he  never 
saw.  Surely  he  was  justified  in  his- 
reliance  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Trustees,  especially  as  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  their 
consent  to  make  any  purchases.  But 
the  inadequacy  of  the  system  is  thua 
admitted.  Question  5289.—  *'  Your 
Lordship  has  probably  become  aware 
that  a  want  of  definite  and  wdl-sub- 
divided  responsibility  is  the  main  de* 
feet  of  the  institution  as  it  exists  at 
present?" — **  Yes,  I  think  that  where 
the  trustees  are  numerous,  and  their 
attendance  is  not  compulsory,  there  ia 
great  uncertainty;  different  persona 
attend  on  different  days,  and  come 
with  different  views  and  different  pro* 
jects."  But  further  on  we  have  the 
real  cause  of  the  difficulty  exposed^ 
the  incompetency  of  the  judgea  <2i> 
5319. — "  Your  Lordship  is  aware  thai 
opportunities  have  occurred  for  the- 
purchase  of  pictures  which  belonffe<^ 
to  Mr  Solly,  Mr  Conyngham,  Mr 
Younge  Otley,  and  various  other  gen- 
tlemen; and  some  persons  regret  thal^^ 
we  have  not  availed  oursdves  of  those 
opportunities,  I  presume  your  Lord- 
ship conceives  it  might  be  desirable- 
that  authority  should  be  given  to  a 
limited  body  of  trustees  to  give  a 
podtive  recommendation  in  such  cases 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?^'' 
— **  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  rery 
useful ;  but  at  the  same  time,  on  all 
these  subjects,  people  differ  very  mucb> 
among  those  who  are  generally  suf^ 
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pooed  to  imderBtand  matters  of  art 
exoeedingly  well — I  have  never  fotmd 
two  agree.  In  the  case  of  pictures 
not  enjoying  pnblic  notoriety  and 
celebrity,  yon  are  always  liable  to 
that :  one  man  will  think  that  he  has 
found  something  that  is  invaluable, 
while  others  will  think  that  it  is  good 
for  little  or  nothing.  You  are  always 
liable  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
the  selection  must  be  left  to  those 
who  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  judges. 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  tribunal  in 
which  there  will  not  often  be  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
art.*^  Although  his  Lordship  is  aware 
that  there  is  in  France,  and  Prussia, 
and  other  countries,  *^one  supreme 
head,  not  an  artist,  but  a  nobleman 
or  gentleman  of  high  attainments  in 
those  matters,  in  whom  the  country 
baa  confidence,*'  he  is  also  aware  of 
the  hornet's  nest  that  free  discussion 
is :  in  answer  to  question  581 4,  **  Yes, 
I  believe  so->a  sort  of  minister ;  but 
in  a  country  where  there  is  the  same 
freedom  of  discussion  that  there  is 
here,  I  should  not  envy  the  person 
occupying  such  a  positiou."  It  would 
indeed  be  a  responsibility  requiring  a 
strong  and  firm  mind.  And  '•^  pub- 
lic confidence  "  is  a  variable  thiug,  as 
his  Lordship  may  at  the  present  mo- 
ment shrewdly  suspect ;  yet  we  doubt 
not  there  would  be  man^  candidates 
for,  or  at  least  many  havmg  sufficient 
confidence  in  themselves  to  accept, 
socb  a  position.  Such  might  be  found 
amongst  the  competent  and  incom- 
petent It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr 
Moiris  Moore,  fully  assured  of  his  own 
taste  and  knowledge,  would  accept  it; 
or  if  Sidney  Smith  were  living,  he 
wonld  be  likely  to  add  that  to  the  ca- 
talogue of  undertakings  to  which  Lord 
John  Russell  would  think  himself  fully 
equal,  even  though  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  being  fiayed  alive  by  public 
discossion  and  averted  public  confi- 
dence. There  are  men  who  despe- 
rately love  to  give  judgment  ex  cathe^ 
droj  whether  it  be  about  a  Titian  or 
a  nation's  safety,  and  would  hardly  be 
restrained  though  the  fate  of  Sisanes 
were  threatened  them,  and  they  were 
to  encounter  the  chance  of  being  flay- 
ed, and  their  skins  made  cushions  for 
their  successors  in  the  same  seat,  to 
remind  them  of  the  consequences  of 
an  ill  judgment.    StUi  we  advocate 


the  one  supreme  head — a  minister  of 
the  fine  arts — and  would  have  him 
choose  his  council ;  nor  should  we  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  even 
such  a  one  to  be  a  competent  judge  in 
all  departments.  Few,  indeed,  are  so 
gifted.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  who  appears 
from  the  be£^ning  to  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  Gallery,  would 
scai'ely  have  been  a  competent  autho* 
rity  with  regard  to  Italian  art ;  for,  if 
we  mistake  not,  in  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  pictures,  a  few  years  ago, 
there  were  none  of  any  of  the  Italian 
schools.  We  know  no  man  whose 
generid  judgment  we  should  so  much 
rely  upon  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for 
he  is  accomplished,  not  only  as  a 
painter,  but  as  a  scholar  of  artistie 
research,  and  full  of  knowledge ;  but 
we  learn  from  himself,  in  his  evidence 
before  this  Commission,  that  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  keepership  by 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  he  accepted  the  office 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  only  to  be 
consulted  on,  and  responsible  for,  the 
purchaseof  Italian  pictures.  A  minis- 
ter of  fine  arts  should  certainly  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  finest  works 
of  art,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  Italian  schools— a  real  knowledge 
of  these,  to  a  great  extent,  implies  a 
Catholic  taste.  The  possessor  of  such 
knowledge  is  not  likely  to  be  blind  to 
the  merits  of  other  schools,  though 
his  preference  for  the  higher  may  have 
limited  his  search,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure lowered  his  zeal  as  a  collector. 
He  would,  of  course,  have  subordinate 
officials,  who  would,  for  final  judg- 
ment, refer  to  him ;  and  we  should  in 
no  case  fear  his  decision  if  he  were 
versed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  art  discoverable  in  the  great  schoola 
of  Italy.  There  should  be  purveyora 
everywhere.  But  we  have  seen  enough 
in  the  pages  of  the  Report  to  show  that 
such  employed  purveyors  should  not 
be  selected  from  picture-dealers.  Any 
one  attached  to  the  Galleiy  in  thia 
capacity  should  be  a  sworn  agents 
bound  to  renounce  all  picture-dealing 
as  a  trade,  and  not  to  accept  anything' 
whatever  in  the  shape  of  commission.. 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  ever 
have  been  in  the  trade  at  all,  quite 
sure  that  there  are  many  gentlemen 
out  of  it  perfectly  qualified  to  under- 
take the  important  duty. 
The  main  object  of  the  Commissioa 
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being  to  diacover  if  the  charges  of  and  at  this  interesting  point  they  sad- 
injury,  from  cleaning  certain  pictures,  denly  turn  aside,  make,  as  it  were,  a 
have  any  foundation,  it  may  be  ring,  to  enjoy  the  stand-up  fight  ot 
thought  somewhat  strange  that  they  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Mr  Morris 
scarcely  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  Moore  and  Mr  Uwins  the  keeper, 
the  matter,  which,  if  they  had  been  as  some  relief  to  the  discrepancies 
inclined  to  trust  to  their  perception,  among  themselves.  We  do  not  doubt 
would  not  have  been  a  difficult  task,  that  they  did  form  a  judgment  in  Uieir 
They  tell  us  that  *^  the  preponderance  own  minds,  and  can  readily  guess  it. 
of  testimony  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  They  are  cautioas,  and  avoid  pro- 
appearance  of  the  pictures  has  been  nonncing  it.  Indeed,  the  Commis- 
rmdertd  iess  agreeabU  by  the  uperor  sioners  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
Hon  of  deamng  (the  draught  of  Be-  vexed  with  Mr  Morris  Moore,  and 
port  says  deteriorated) — in  some  of  look  unpieasandy  upon  him  as  a  chief 
them,  in  regard  to  their  general  as-  aecuser  who  had  put  into  their  hands 
pect,  by  removal  of  the  mellow  tone  a  very  disagreeable  work,  which  they 
which  they  previously  exhibited ;  in  do  not  at  all  sit  easy  under.  They 
others,  from  special  blemishes,  which  show  theur  vexation  in  the  Report, 
have  become  apparent,  and  which  in  p.  xi.,  where,  in  commenting  upon  the 
a  former  state  of  the  pictures  were  contradictory  evidence  of  Mr  Morris 
■ot  perceptible."  In  another  place  Moore  and  Mr  Uwins,  they  embody 
we  are  told,  *'•  the  weight  of  evidence  m  the  Beport  the  opinion  of  Bir 
varies  considerably  in  respect  of  the  Uwins,  who  characterises  the  evi- 
affect  produced  upon  each  of  the  nine  dence  of  Mr  M.  Moore  as  ^*  display- 
pictures  whidi  have  been  lately  sub-  ing  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  want  of 
jected  to  the  process  of  cleaning."  intdligence."  And  immediately,  as  if 
We  should  have  thought  the  tetight  to  set  aside  the  evidenoe  of  both,  we 
of  evidence  had  been  the  prepomdar^  presume  by  the  context  as  prejudiced, 
mmot;  the  weighing  down  testimony,  they  say — **  Your  Committee  wish  to 
the  turning  the  scale  for  or  against  a  direct  attention  to  the  unprefudiced 
Tarying  weight,  as  a  conclusion  of  [the  italics  are  ours]  opinions  of  many 
evidence  appears  n^er  anintelUgible.  eminent  artists  and  amateurs."  So 
There  never  was  so  great  a  weight  of  when  Mr  Morris  Moore  justly  corn- 
evidence  as  the  Blue  Book  itself,  plains  of  insult  from  the  uirsproved 
Did  the  Commissioners— admitting  words  used  by  Mr  Farrer,  **  If  the 
that,  from  the  examination  of  artists,  impntation  came  from  a  peraon  who 
amateurs,  and  picture-dealers,  the  I  thought  would  be  believed,  I  should 
only  result  was  ^^  great  contrariety  take  it  up,"  the  Commissioners,  after 
of  judgment  and  irreconcilable  differ-  clearing  the  room  to  oonsid^  the 
enoes  of  taste" — go  to  tiie  pictures  and  charge  of  Mr  Moore,  that  he  had  beea 
examine  for  themselves  ?  They  did  insulted,  came  to  the  strange  codcIo- 
so.  They  went  '^  in  company  with  sion,  not  that  Mr  Farrer*s  words  wero 
several  witnesses,  and  in  some  in-  no  insult,  but  that  **  Mr  Moore  had 
stances  they  had  also  the  advantage  himself  frequently  used  language  to* 
of  engravings  and  painted  sketches  of  wards  others  which  might  reasonably 
the  ptctures,  so  that  the  witness  ocmld  give  offence."    Now  this  is  not  fair. 


point  out  in  detail  the  precise  grounds  Offimce  may  be  given  reasonably,  and 

upon  which   his   conclusions    were  therefore  admissibly;  but  when  it  is 

fonnded."    We  did  expect,  when  we  of  a  nature  to  impugn  the  veracity 

oame  open  this  passage  in  the  Beport,  generally,  not  as  to  any  particular  fact, 

tiHU  we  should  learn  what  the  Com-  of  a  person  under  examination,  as  one 

missionera  themselves  thought  after  not  to  be  believed,  he  has  a  right  to 

this  inspection,  especially  as  they  bad  demand  protection;  and  if  it  be  not 

immediaiely  stated  that  the  object  of  given,  their  right  of  examination  coases. 

the  iaspectioa  was,  ^^m  order  thai  There  is  a  great  difference  betweea 

^9enf  jieUdy  might  be  afforded  for  what  may  be  in  the  natve  of  the  evi- 

lAe«lMcidkiljo9i«^lAeMoii|/fiMi^opin-  dence  offensive  and  what  is  insulting, 

ions."  Bat,  no.     They  avoid  throw-  If  Mr  Moors  had  been  equally  guilty 

ing  any  opinion  into  the  scale;  so  with  Mr  Farrer,  the  Gommissiooers 

that  there  is  no  positive  deeisioo;  shoold,  when  so  gviity,  have  r^roved 
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it;   whereas   tbey  make  this  their 
omission   an   excose  for  not  doing 

Slain  jnstice  now.  Donbtless  Mr  M. 
loore  has  given  great  offence  by  his 
evidence,  bat  that  does  not  Jnstify  Mr 
Farrer  in  offering  an  insult  which  is 
not  evidence;  nor  are  tho  Commis- 
sioners justified  in  their  comment  that 
Mr  Moore  had  given  offence,  without 
marking  still  more  strongly  the  insnlt 
offered  by  Bfr  Farrer,  still  nnreproved. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr 
Moore,  nor  do  we  in  any  way  take 
up  his  '*  amnuaitieg^^  if  he  has  any ; 
bnt  we  think  towards  him  the  Com- 
missionerB  did  not  act  quite  fahrty, 
nor  consistently  with  tiie  dignity  oi 
their  position. 

We  may  not  inaptly  look  npon 
their  visit  to  the  National  Gdlery  as 
im  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  certain  old 
masters — say  Claude,  Titian,  Yelas- 
•quez — for  the  charge  had  been  made 
<^  positive  murder.  The  decision  re- 
quired— ^Were  thery  dead,  killed,  mur- 
dered, or  still  alive  and  well-lo(^ng? 
A  physician  once  told  us  an  anecdote 
in  point.  He,  with  another  physi- 
dan,  had  been  seme  time  In  atten- 
dance upon  a  patient.  (We  believe 
the  man  was  a  baker).  One  day  they 
went  up-stairs  as  usual,  looked  a 
moment  or  two  at  the  poor  man,  then 
at  each  o^er  significantly,  and  walked 
oat  of  the  room.  On  the  stairs  they 
met  the  wife,  and  tenderly  informed 
her  that  she  was  a  widow ;  and  as  a 
widow  she  propwly  conducted^  her- 
self, and  saw  the  physicians  depart. 
It  so  happened  that  our  firiend,  some 
weeks  aftor,  turning  the  oomer  of  a 
atreet,  came  suddenly  against  the 
baker—''  What  I  arent  yon  dead?  *' 
''  No,**  said  the  man,  *'  I  recovered  as 
soon  as  yon  left  me.*'  A  little  farther 
on  he  met  the  widow  that  should  have 
been.  Perhaps  she  had  less  reason 
to  be  thankful  than  herrecovered  bus- 
band.  She  raised  a  tnmnit  against 
the  physician,  voctforaUng,  **  Pretty 
follows  yon  mnst  be— much  yon  must 
know  of  your  business,  not  to  know 
whether  a  man  be  living  or  dead.* 
From  this,  he  said,  he  determined 
henceforth,  on  most  oecarions,  to  use 
only  dumb  show,  or  ambiguous  expres- 


sions. The  Commissioners  seem  to 
have  been  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
They  cannot  altogether  acquit  the  ii* 
responsible  responsibles — are  unwill- 
ing to  oondemn ;  they  adopt,  therefore, 
a  figure  not  unknown  in  oratory,  a 
mystification  under  the  ambiguity  of 
a  varying  weight  of  evidence.* 

We  are,  however,  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  hear  the  witnesses  speak  for 
themselves.  Such  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions it  will  be  difilcnlt  to  find  else- 
where among  professors  of  any  other 
art  or  science.  In  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  may  be  wisdom,  but 
it  is  not  the  less  hard  to  extract  it ; 
and  certainly  one  part  of  the  wisdom 
is  sometimes  to  conceal  it. 

As  "  glazing"  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  fertile  source  of  discrepancies  of 
opinion,  and  the  whole  question  of 
the  cleaning  process  so  much  depends 
upon  its  existence  or  non-existence 
in  certain  works,  and  upon  its  pecu- 
liar liability  to  injury,  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  examine  the  testi- 
monies Gonoeming  it. 

What  is  the  definition  of  glazing? 
&Hr  Charles  Eastlake  makes  it  to  be* 
''The  passing  a  dark  transparent 
colour  over  a  lighter  colour.*'  lie  also 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  glazing.  "The  Italian 
practice  is  glazing  over  a  solid,  light 
preparation;  the  Flemish  is  passmg 
transparent  colours  over  a  light 
ground."  Mr  Charteris  doubts  the 
propriety  of  the  definition ;  %*  Charles 
explains,  "I  would  say  that,  if  a 
dark  transparent  oolour  be  passed  too 
thickly,  even  over  a  white  ground,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  light  entirely,  it  be- 
comes opaque ;  on  tiie  other  hand,  if 
an  opaque  colour  be  passed  so  thinly 
over  a  light  ground  as  to  show  the 
light  through^  it  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  glazing.  There  are  piotnrea 
by  Rubens,  in  which  some  of  the 
tbits  are  produced  in  that  way,  with 
opaque  colour  hi  a  dimhanous  state. 
I  was  about  to  state,  wben  you  called 
my  attention  to  the  meaning  you 
attach  to  glazing,  that  the  system  of 
passing  a  thin  opaque  oolour  over  its 
ground  is  cidled,  in  English  technical 
phraseology,  'scumbling;'  and  the 
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pasaing  a  strictly  transparent  colour 
over  its  ground  is  called  *  glazing.'  '*  It 
may  appear  very  bold  in  as  to  question 
this  definition  of  the  President  of  the 
Academy ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  do 
so,  because  we  think  our  artists  have 
not  agreed  to  adopt  it,  and  because  it 
leaves  a  common  mode  of  painting 
without  any  technical  term ;  but  if 
scumbling  may  be  allowed  to  express 
the  thin,  yet  somewhat  dry,  rubbing 
t&  of  opaque  colour,  we  may  well 
leave  glazing  to  the  conception  of  it 
adopted  by  the  Italians,  which  strikes 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  as  remarkable. 
''Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Italians  have  but  one  word  for  both 
operations — the  term  vdare  Tto  veil) 
comprehends  both  glazing  and  scum- 
bling." Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  confining  glazing  to  dark 
over  light.  We  cannot  but  think  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Italian  schools, 
at  least  some  of  them,  to  paint  glaz- 
ingly  light  over  dark.  Did  not  Cor- 
ce^glo,  especially  in  his  backgrounds, 
pamt  out  the  light,  the  white  ground — 
if  he  used  always  light  grounds — with 
deep  greys,  not  of  a  uniform  tone,  and 
afterwai^s  go  over  them,  sometimes 
with  dark  transparent  colour,  and 
sometimes  semi-transparent,  and  so 
on  lighter?  The  practice  of  Rem- 
brandt seems  to  want  technical  terms, 
if  Sir  Charles's  definition  is  to  be  an 
authority.  That  eminent  painter  of 
mysterious  effect,  of  *^  palpable  ob- 
scure," certainly  often  painted  glaz- 
ingly  semi-opaque  lighter  over  dark, 
as  well  as  dark  over  light.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  practical  art,  if  it 
be  not  as  desirable  that  dark  under- 
painting  should  come  out,  or  slightly 
appear  through  a  lighter,  as  that  light 
should  come  up  through  the  dark. 
We  never  can  be  brought  to  believe 
that  a  white  ground,  showing  through 
dark  glazings,  will  imitate  all  the 
depths  of  nature.  It  was  perhaps  too 
much  the  practice  of  the  Flemish 
schools,  but  they  were  not  schools 
from  which  we  should  learn  the  power 
of  sentiment  in  colouring.  It  was  an 
expeditious  practice,  but  it  led  to  a 
conventional  colouring,  sacrifidng  the 
truth  of  shadows,  with  the  object  (if 
attained)  of  setting  off,  and  giving 
body  to  the  lights.  We  the  rather 
dwell  upon  this,  because  we  believe 
that  the  Flemish  system,  and  parti- 


cularly that  of  Rubens,  has  had  an 
injurious  influence  upon  modem  art. 
Rubens  was  a  painter  of  great  power, 
and  dared  an  extravagance  of  con- 
ventionality, which,  in  weaker  hands, 
becomes  a  conspicuous  fault.  Hence 
a  thin,  flashy,  and  flimsy  style  of 
painting,  unnatural,  because  unsub- 
stantial ; — we  say  unsubstantial ;  for, 
however  illuminated,  or  covered  with 
ti^sparency  of  light  or  of  shadow, 
nature  is  ever  substantial.  The  Ita- 
lian practice  is,  therefore,  greatly  to 
be  preferred. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Gains- 
borough said,  that  with  black  or  blue, 
and  asphaltum,  he  would  make  a  pit 
as  deep  as  the  Inferno ;  but  it  was  a 
mistake:  with  such  dark  transpar* 
ency,  especially  over  a  light  ground, 
he  would  malLe  no  pit  at  all,  but  a 
hole  scarcely  the  depth  of  his  mall- 
stick  ;  his  arm  could  reach  to  the  end 
of  it,  as  against  a  wall.  In  the  great- 
est depths  of  nature,  there  Is  a  depth 
of  dark  below,  not  of  light,  over  which 
there  is  atmosphere.  It  is  this  deptli 
that  should  come  up,  not  light.  We 
are  not  unaware  that  any  semi-opaque 
glazing  over  a  darker  colour  has  a 
tendency  to  coldness,  but  it  may  not 
be  the  worse  on  that  account,  as  the 
painter  has  the  choice  of  making  hia 
under-darks  as  warm  as  he  pl^ises, 
and  his  semi- opaque  glazing  warm 
too.  This,  cool,  in  its  various  degreea 
over  warm,  was  the  method  adopted 
by  both  the  Poussins :  they  painted 
on  red  ground,  and  that  generally  not 
light,  but  of  deep  tone;  as  it  was 
also  pretty  much  the  case  with  the 
Bolognese  school.  Gaspar  Poussin, 
by  this  method,  gave  great  effect  to 
his  cool  greens  in  masses  of  wood, 
the  red  ground  imperceptibly  giving 
an  under  warmth,  the  general  massea 
being  laid  in  with  a  body  of  colour, 
but  semi-transparent,  as  if  chalk, 
or  some  transparent  body,  had  beeo 
embodied  with  the  colour.  In  hia 
pictures,  cool  greys,  more  or  lesa 
mixed  with  ochres,  tell  with  ereat 
truth  over  the  red  ground.  We  nope 
the  condemnation  passed  by  the 
President  of  the  Academy  npon  thia. 
method  may  not  be  quite  merited* 
Indeed,  the  beauty  of  most  of  that 
great,  we  should  say  greatest,  of 
landscape-pahiter's  works,  which  are 
yet  unmjnred  by  the  cleaner,  wonld. 
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contradict  so  stroDg  an  assertion,  as 
that  they  are  sure  to  perish  from  the 
canse  ascribed ;  for,  as  they  have  sar- 
vived  at  least  two  hundred  years, 
Caspar  Ponssin  having  been  bom  in 
1600,  (and,  it  may  be  worth  observ- 
ing, Clande  in  the  same  year),  we 
may  fairly  presnme  that  the  work  of 
time  on  white  lead  has  already  done 
its  worst;  and  we  wonld  almost  doubt 
the  effect  ascribed  to  time,  when  we 
look  at  the  perfect  pictures  of  the 
master,  which  appear  as  if  fresh  from 
the  easel,  and  certainly  the  white  not 
too  tran^arent.  Sir  Charies  is  ex- 
plaining why  he  objected  to  the  clean- 
ing certain  pictures.  "  The  general 
reason  I  have  given ;  but  if  you  were 
to  ask  me  about  those  pictures,  I 
should  say  of  the  two,  Canaletti  and 
the  Foussin,  that  it  is  extremely 
injudicious  to  clean  pictures  of  that 
kmd,  because  time,  even  without  any 
assistance  from  picture-cleaners,  is 
sure  to  destroy  such  pictures  in  the 
end;  they  are  painted  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  every  nainter  knows, 
that  when  white  lead  is  thhaly  spread 
over  a  dark  colour,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  transparent  in  time:  white 
lead  haa  a  tendency  to  ^w  trans- 
parent. If  you  were  to  pamt  a  chess- 
board with  a  thin  coat  of  white  lead, 
so  as  effectually  to  conceal  the  black 
squares,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  touched, 
in  a  certain  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  thinness  of  the  paint, 
the  black  squares  would  agidn  become 
apparent.  The  white  lead  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  transparent,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that,  when  a  picture  is 
painted  on  a  dark  ground,  time  does 
it  harm  rather  than  good.**  We 
wonld,  with  some  hesitation — for  we 

§ay  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
ir  CEastlake—suggest  another  cause 
for  this  appearance  of  the  chess-board 
— the  tendency  of  oil  to  become  a  var- 
nish, and  therefore  itself  more  trans- 
parent; and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  bad  the  experiment  been  tried 
with  any  other  colour,  ochres,  or 
Naples  yellow,  the  effect  would  have 
been  the  same.  Nay,  what  would  be 
a  still  better  test — had  the  whole  board 
been  covered  with  blad^,  the  white 
squares,  we  believe,  though  concealed 
for  a  time,  would  have  appeared 
throuffh.  We  also  hope  and  trust 
that  this  effect  of  time  on  the  oil  is 


on  the  whole  rather  benefidal  than 
otherwise,  and  that  it  is  not  continuous 
beyond  a  certain  point.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  either  the  oil  or  the 
white  lead,  laid  on  canvass  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  is  now,  at 
the  present,  and  will  be  in  future,  to 
a  day  of  destruction,  changing  their 
properties.  Then,  with  regard  to 
Gaspar  Foussin,  if  such  were  really 
the  case,  the  lights  would  be  the  first 
to  disappear;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr 
Brown,  who  cleaned  the  Dido  and 
iBneas  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  very 
dark  picture,  gives  another  kind  of 
evidence.  Q.  1128.^''  Did  you  ob- 
serve in  that  picture  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  discolouring 
and  blackness  arose  from  internal 
causes,  from  an  internal  alteration  iii 
the  colours?** — *'In  some  instances; 
but  the  general  effect  of  the  picture 
was  veiy  much  lowered  by  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  oil  that  was  upon  it, 
and  the  very  dark  parts  did  not,  of 
course,  come  out,  as  you  would  ima- 
gine thev  would,  from  the  removal  of 
that:  the  lighter  parts  were  very 
brilliant,  indeed,  but  it  was  always 
a  dark  picture."  Q.  1180.  — «' Is 
there  not  something  peculiar  in  the 
ground  on  which  Graspar  and  Nicholas 
Foussin  painted  their  pictures,  whidi 
rendered  them  liable  to  decomposition 
and  discolourment  ?** — *^I  think  not  so 
much  the  ground,  as  the  colour  which 
they  would  put  upon  the  ground, 
because  the  ground  that  you  see  in 
those  masters,  where  they  have  used 
it  to  assist  them  in  painting  the  pic- 
ture, is  an  universal  colour :  in  some 
parts  of  the  picture,  the  ground  is 
more  or  less  painted  on,  but  all  the 
light  parts  of  Gaspar  Fons8in*s  pic- 
tures are  very  tender."  Thedifferences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  glaaing 
are  chiefly  among  the  artists*  Fic- 
ture-cleaners  and  picture-dealers  are 
in  better  agreement.  Even  the  artists 
who  differ,  perhaps  differ  more  on 
account  of  the  definition  not  being 
very  clear,  and  established  in  the 
artists*  vocabulary,  than  as  to  the 
fact.  But  the  evidence  of  the  present 
keeper,  Mr  Uwins,  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary  on  this,  as  on  every 
point  upon  which  his  examination 
entered.  We  showed,  in  our  last 
paper,  how  he  was  present  and  absent 
at  the  cleanings  at  the  same  times ; 
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how  he  gave  evidence  as  lo  the 
laethoda  adopted  by  the  cleaners  in 
his  presence,  which  the  cleaners  them- 
seives  very  flatly  contradicted;  how 
he  astonished  Lord  Monteagle  by 
assertions  which  his  lordship  denied ; 
how  he  protested  he  did  not  advise, 
yet  did  advise;  and  now  we  find, 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  glaaing, 
having  contradicted  nearly  every  one 
dse,  he  turns  ronnd,  forladi:  of  others, 
to  contradict  himself.  His  first  an- 
swers abont  fflaaing  were  most  plain 
and  onhesiuting.  Being  asked  if  the 
Venetian  painters  did  not  use  glazing, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  their  pic- 
tures are  liable  to  injury  in  cleaning, 
he  says,  <*  That  is  a  question  that  can 
never  be  settled,  because  nobody  can 
prove  that  they  did  use  glaaings." 
Q,  116. — ^^  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
they  did,  or  that  they  did  not?"*— 
***  I  believe  that  the  best  painters  of 
every  school  used  very  littie,  indeed, 
if  any  at  all,  of  what  is  called  glazing. 
I  think  it  quite  a  modem  quackery, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  noble 
works  of  remote  ages  in  art.*'  Q. 
117.  —  ^^  You  consider  the  theory, 
as  to  the  Venetian  painters  having 
used  very  delicate  riazings  in  finishing 
off  their  pietores,  Is  faUacious  ?"— ''  I 
do  not  admit  those  glazings,  as  tbey 
are  called ;  I  believe  that  they  sought 
for  freshness  and  pnreness  of  colour, 
and  depended  on  tlieir  knowledge  of 
odour  for  the  harmony  of  their  picture, 
and  not  on  putting  on  what  the 
Romans  call  Ma  velatura  Inglese;' 
they  wished  to  obtain  the  vigour  and 
firei&ness  of  nature,  or  their  pictures 
would  not  have  lasted  as  they  have." 
Q.  118.— .'^  Will  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  why  the  Romans  (I  pre- 
sume you  mean  the  Romans  of  the  pre- 
sent day)  call  that  particular  process 
by  the  name  of  4a  velatura  Inglese?'*' 
— "  Because  the  English  painters  only 
adopt  it."  d  119.— ''The  EDglish 
painters  of  the  modem  school?*' — ^Mt 
IS  only  those  who  adopt  it;  that  is  why 
it  is  especiidly  called  ^  la  velatura  In- 
glese.' "  This  is  very  childish,  to  at- 
tempt to  disprove  the  practice  of  the 
old  Roman,  or  other  masters,  by  the 
supposed — ^for  it  is  only  supposed — or 
assumed  criticism  of  modern  Romans, 
who  can  be  no  authority  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  art  in  this  country. 
Having  found,  however,  that  *'  velare" 


and  *Welatura"  are  old,  not  new 
terms  of  art,  in  another  examination 
Mr  Uwitts  comes  to  his  explanation, 
which  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  first 
assertion.  He  contradicts  himself, 
by  admitting,  that  all  good  painters 
did  use  glazings,  and  even  asserts  that 
he  never  denied  it,  only  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Com- 
mittee tell  him,  they  asked  not  the 
question  in  any  partienlar  sense ;  he 
slips  out  of  the  hands  of  the  examhier 
with  wonderful  hibrieity.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  bring  his  eomprefaen- 
sion  to  any  sense  whatever  of  the 
questions  put  to  him ;  and  as  to  the 
unfortunate  **  velatura,"  he  has  exa- 
mined the  dictionary  of  the  Academy 
of  Bologna,  and,  although  he  has 
admitted  its  meaning  by  the  thing, 
as  in  practice  they  all  glased,  yet,  not 
to  be  vanquished,  even  by  his  extracts 
from  his  dictionary,  he  pertinaciously 
says,  ^^I  brieve  that  both  these 
extracts  relate  to  tiie  preparation  c^ 
the  canvass.** 

We  fear  the  reader  may  be  weary 
of  this  discussion  on  glaaing,  but  we 
must  beg  him  to  go  a  little  further 
with  us  on  the  sabjeet;  it  is  impor- 
tant, for  if  there  were  no  glazings^ 
both  during  the  process  and  final,  no 
damage  may  have  been  done,  in  re- 
spect to  than,  for  there  could  be  none 
to  remove— «  state  of  the  case  which 
some  would  fain  establish,  if  possible. 
The  Committee  take  a  great  desl  of 
trouble  to  get  the  dearest  evidence 
upon  the  point.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr  Morris  Moore  in  his  evidoioe 
in  this  matter,  and  utterly  repudiate 
the  idea  that  the  mellow,  warm,  lucid 
tones  of  the  old  masters  have  been  in 
any  degree  given  by  time.  He  very 
appositely  quotes  the  sensiUeiHogartb, 
'^  Time  cannot  give  a  picture  more 
union  and  harmony  than  has  been  in 
the  power  of  a  skilful  master,  with  aU 
his  rules  of  art,  to  do."  Mr  Morris 
Moore  denies  it,  with  the  examples  of 
Claude  and  Titian,  and  quotes  amply 
old  authorities.  We  have  immediately 
referred  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  treatise 
on  painting  in  general,  a  very  puzzling 
book ;  but  we  find  a  passage  which ' 
shows  that  not  only  tone  might  be 
given  by  glazing,  but  colours  changed 
by  it — that  is,  one  colour  over  another, 
making  a  third.  He  says,  **  A  tran- 
sparent colour  being  laiid  on  another 
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colour  of  •  different  kind  forma  a  tliird, 
partaking  of  each  of  the  two  simpleB 
that  compose  it"  Mr  Djce,  R.A., 
oomes  to  the  resooe  of  the  Panl 
Veronese,  one  of  the  recently  cleaned 
pictures,  showing  from  the  anthoritj 
of  Boechini,  a  satirical  writer  on 
art,  of  the  seventeenth  centmy,  that 
Paol  Veronese  did  not  glaze  his 
draperies.  The  condosion  would  of 
oonrse  be,  that  in  that  respect  the 
picture  could  not  have  been  injured, 
or  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Paul 
Veronese.  But  snrelj  the  passage 
Irom  Boschini  proves  too  much ;  for 
it  asserts  with  regard  to  draperj  an 
iropossibilitj,  or  at  best  a  very  un- 
likelj  thing,  unless  giasing  be  taken 
into  the  account  For  though  Boschini 
is  made  to  saj,  that  Paul  Veronese 
never  glaaed  his  drapery,  he  is  made 
also  to  say  that  *^  he  was  accustomed 
to  paint  the  shadows  of  drapery  with 
lake,  not  only  of  red  draperies,  but 
also  oi  yellow,  green,  and  even  blue, 
thus  producing  an  indescribably  har- 
monious effect."  But  he  had  also 
said,  that  the  pdnter  *^  put  in  the 
local  tinta  of  draperies  first,  painting 
the  blue  draperies  for  the  most  part 
in  walei -colour."  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  most  unlikely  that  he  left  these 
draperies  in  water-colour  only ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  this  first  painting 
was  entirely  gone  over,  or  his  lake  in 
shadows  would  hardly  have  suited 
all  the  colours.  We  happen  to  have 
in  our  possession  a  Venetian  picture, 
which  shows  this  Venetian  practice 
of  lake,  under  bine  drapery.  It  is 
a  Pafana;  the  subject.  The  Dead 
Christ,  The  Virgin  Mother,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  other  figures.  The 
foot  of  Mary  the  Mother  rests  on  a 
atone,  on  which  is  written  Jacobus 
Palraa.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Titian, 
and  is  said  to  have  finished  a  picture 
left  unfinished  by  Titian.  The  lake 
is  very  visible  under  tiie  Une,  which 
was  evidently  put  over  it ;  and  being 
rubbed  off  here  and  there,  the  red  is 
very  conspicuous.  We  mention  this, 
merely  to  show  that  so  far  Boschini 
was  right,  and  that  the  practice  waa 
not  confined  to  Panl  Veronese.  And 
is  there  not  presumption  in  any  one, 
whether  painter  or  not — and  Boschini 
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was  no  painter,  or  a  poor  one — to 
assert  positively,  that  a  master  who 
lived  a  generation  before  him  did  not 
use  this  or  that  process  of  painting, 
having  a  choice  of  all,  and  skill  to  use 
them.  Boschini's  aversion  was  the 
abuse  of  varnishes ;  and  it  is  curious 
that,  among  the  condemned  recipes  is 
the  oiio  cTabezzo,  for  which  there  are 
other  authorities  besides  Armenini, 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Marciana 
Manuscript,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  varnish  of  Correggio.  Boschini 
is  speaking  of ybr€t>i«r«,  '"forestiere," 
not  Venetians : — 

**  O  de  che  strmzze  se  f*  evredal 
D*ogio  d'avezxo,  mMtioe  e  aandraca, 
£  tremeatiDa  (per  no  dir  triaca) 
Rob«  che  iUusteraye  ogni  siival." 
— Mabco  Boschini,  Vinisto  QtUnUK 

Mr  Dyce  is  unfortunate  upon  cme 
occasion  in  rejecting  the  evidence  of 
Armenini,  ^*  because  he  describes  the 
practice  of  another  school,"  "  his  own 
school,  the  school  of  Ferrara."  Upon 
this  Mr  Morris  Moore  is  somewhat 
sharp  upon  him,  and  quotes  Armenini 
himself,  to  show  that  he  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  any  school,  but  speaks 
firom  the  "practice  and  example  of 
the  most  excellent  artists  that  have 
existed,"  and  that  he  was  of  Faenza, 
not  Ferrara. 

Mrs  Merrifield,  in  her  valuaUe 
work  on  the  ancient  practice  of  paint- 
ing, the  result  of  a  Government  Com- 
misdon,  expresses  great  confidence  in 
the  information  she  received  from  a 
learned  and  skilful  Milanese  painter 
and  cleaner,  Signer  A.  He  had  par- 
ticularly studied  the  works  of  Titian, 
and  describes  his  practice.  If  his 
account  be  correct,  Titian  certainly 
glazed  over  his  lights  as  well  as  darks; 
and,  like  Panl  Veronese,  b^  the  ac- 
count of  Boschini,  he  painted  the 
shadows  of  blue  drapery  with  lake. 
"  He  (Titian)  then  painted  the  lights 
with  nesh-colour,  and  laid  by  the 
picture  to  dry.  After  five  or  six 
months  he  glazed  the  flesh  with  terra 
rasstL,  and  let  it  dry.  He  then  painted 
in  the  shades  transparently  (that  is 
without  any  white  in  the  shadows), 
using  a  great  deal  of  asphaltnm*  with 
them."  "  He  also  said,  that  in  a  blue 
drapery  he  painted  tiie  shades  with 


*  Not  such  asphaUnm  as  is  now  eommonly  nsed  ;  he  had  a  method  of  preparing 
it  to  render  it  iimoeiioiia 
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lake,  and  then  laid  on  the  lights  (with 
white)  ;  that  these  colonrs  were  laid 
on  with  great  body,  and,  when  dry, 
he  took  a  large  brash  and  spread  the 
biadetto  orer  the  whole.*'  This  bia- 
detto  was  used  by  Paul  Veronese ;  we 
snppose  it  was  a  blae  from  copper, 
and,  owing  to  its  liability  to  tarn 
green,  nsed  without  oil.  Now,  if 
such  was  the  practice  of  Titian,  it  was 
most  likely  in  some  degree  the  prac- 
tice also  of  Paul  Veronese,  who, 
^ongh  younger,  was  contemporary 
with  Utian.  We  somewhat  enlarge 
upon  this  question  here,  because,  by  the 
eyidence  given,  doubts  were  thrown 
upon  the  originality  of  the  *'  Consecra- 
tion of  St  Nicolas,"  or  to  prove  that 
no  glazings  had  been  removed. 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject 
farther,  concluding  that,  whatever 
practice  is  in  use  now  by  various 
artists  was  known  by  the  ancient 
masters,  and  some  thhigs  more,  which 
are  either  lost  or  uncertainly  re- 
covered. No  one  has  paid  greater 
attention  to  this  subject,  or  applied  to 
it  more  r^earch  and  discrimination, 
than  Su*  Charles  Eastlake.  We  still 
look  for  more  valuable  and  decisive 
information  from  him,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Italian  schools. 

We  are  certainly  surprised  at  the 
opinions  given  by  artists  of  eminence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Claude, 
''The  Queen  of  Sheba;"  that  Mr 
Stansfield  should  confirm  his  opinion 
of  its  being  uninjured  '*  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  trees  next  the  sky, 
and  the  foliage  generally,"  because 
those  very  parts  have  appeared  to 
our  eyes  so  feeble,  so  washy,  as  if  at 
some  time  or  other  painted  on  by  an- 
other hand  than  Claude's:  we  say  the 
same  also,  somewhat  fearlessly,  of  the 
edges  of  the  trees  in  the  small  up- 
right Claude.  The  outlining,  too,  of 
the  cloud  in  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is 
of  the  same  feeble  handling ;  and  the 
upper  and  lower  tones  of  the  sky  are 
quite  out  of  agreement.  Mr  Stansfield 
and  others  think  time  will  restore  the 
lost  tone  and  harmony:  we  cannot 
comprehend  this  judgment.  If  time 
can  give  that  peculiar  warm  glow  of 
Claude,  we  should  see  that  time  had 
done  this  kind  or  unkind  office  on  the 
works  of  other  painters,  as  cold  as 
that  picture  is  now.  There  were 
many  who  avoided  this  glow,  as  un- 


snited  to  their  subjects;  we  do  not 
see  that  time  has  in  this  respect  con- 
verted any  of  them  into  Claudes, 
lliere  is  Claude's  imitator,  Swanne« 
velt,  without  the  glow ;  but  take 
Rnysdael,  who  painted  upon  an  op- 
posite principle — we  never  see  that 
glow  tlurown  over  his  pictures.  His 
fresh  blue  and  white  skies  are  still 
free  from  that  yellow  toning  of  time's 
fingers.  It  comes  to  this — either 
Claude  painted  his  peculiar  glow,  or 
time  did  for  him.  If  Time  did  it  for 
him.  Time  must  have  been  constrained 
by  his  office  and  nature  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  others.  He  did  not 
do  so  for  others,  or  Claude's  would 
not  be  a  glow  peculiar  to  him — eryo, 
Claude  did  the  work,  and  not  time. 
But  time  is  also  supposed  to  do  this 
ameliorating  work  very  speedily.  Mr 
Stansfield  thinks  "  we  all  must  allow 
that  the  Cuyp  has  recovered  its  tone." 
Will  it  be  allowed?  There  is,  and 
was  after  the  cleaning  of  that  picture 
in  1844,  a  pink  colouring  in  the  sky, 
which  put  the  whole  picture  out  of 
harmony,  which,  if  painted  by  Cuyp, 
to  be  like  his  other  works,  oould  only 
have  been  an  under-tone,  and  by  him 
gone  over  with  another,  which  must 
have  been  at  some  time  or  other  re- 
moved. 

How  oould  so  skilful  a  marine 
painter  as  Mr  Stansfield  look  accu- 
rately at  the  water  from  the  fore-* 
ground  to  the  distance  in  the  Claude 
and  think  it  uninjured?  The  very 
forms  of  the  waves,  in  the  second  ana 
third  distances,  are  interrapted  and 
faint.  An  argument  has  been  brought, 
that,  if  the  sky  had  been  injured,  the 
ropes  would  have  sufibred.  Besides 
that  it  is  merely  assumed  that  they 
have  not  suffered,  that  argument  is 
fallacious.  We  have  the  authority  of 
a  very  experienced  picture-deaner, 
and  one  well  acquainted  with  pictures 
and  all  processes,  which  tends  to  a 
contrary  proof.  De  Bartin,  in  his 
treatise  on  picture-cleaning,  says: 
'*  A  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  which  never  must  be  lost  sight  of, 
is  this,  that  among  the  glazings  there 
will  be  found  some  which,  although 
very  transparent  and  delicate,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  difficult  to  injure, 
because  they  have  been  laid  on  the 
colour  when  fresh,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  united 
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therewith;  and,  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  found  others,  and  sometimes 
not  so  transparent  and  delicate,  bat 
which  will  yet  be  injured  very  readily, 
becanae  they  stand  separate  fW>m,  and 
do  not  adhere  to  the  colonr  beneath 
them,  that  having  been  almost  dry 
ere  they  were  pnt  on.*'  Now,  sup- 
posing that  Glanders  glow  were — ^we 
say  not  that  it  was — an  after-glaze, 
the  ropes  may  have  been  pat  m  on 
the  wet  sky.  Does  any  one  think 
that  Claade*s  skies  were  painted  at 
one  painting,  or  even  two  ? 

Mr  Stanafield  had  ased  the  words 
^^raw  and  disagreeable;"  bat  being 
asked  if  he  thonght  that  pictare 
raw  and  disagreeable  when  it  left 
Claade's  easel?  replies.  No.  We 
most  in  justice  say,  tiiat  he  somewhat 
modifies  the  expression.  ^^  Perhaps  I 
have  used  a  wrong  term  in  saying 
*raw'  and  'disagreeable,'  for  we 
all  paint  for  time  to  have  some  effect 
upon  our  pictures."  Notwithstanding 
Mr  Stansfield's  great  experience,  we 
more  than  doubt  this  fallacy  as  to 
time.  We  know  it  to  be,  and  to  have 
been,  a  favourite  maxim  of  many 
painters  of  the  English  school,  that 
time  wUl  remedy  rawness,  and  maJse 
their  works  in  mellowness  what  those 
of  the  ancient  masters  were.  We 
utterly  disbelieve  it,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  It  is  out  of  character 
with  the  mind  of  genius  purposely  to 
leave  a  work  incomplete.  The  idea 
of  perfection  being  in  the  mind,  the 
hand  cannot  resist  the  operation. 
Then,  has  time  had  that  effect  upon 
more  modem  works  ?  We  appeal  for 
evidence  to  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Are 
the  pictures  there  better  than  when 
they  were  fresh  from  the  easel  ?  Not 
one,  we  verily  believe,  and  know  some 
to  be  much  worse.  This  was  a  notion 
of  Constable's  and  his  followers,  and 
it  has  infected  the  minds  of  too  many. 
He  painted  as  if  he  would  frost  his 
pictures  with  white — has  time  finished 
them  to  his  conceived  perfection? 
Those  who  trust  to  time  must,  we 
fear,  also  trust  to  the  picture- cleaner 
and  picture-toner,  against  whom  there 
is,  rather  incon^tently,  a  considerable 
outcry.  l|iis  is  a  point  not  requiring 
a  test  of  long  ages.  Mr  Stansfield 
himself  thinks  '^The  Queen  of  Sheba" 
wiU  recover  its  tone  in  six  months, 
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and  that  from  1846  to  the  present 
time  the  satisfactoiy  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  pictures  cleaned. 

With  regard  to  Claude's  general 
yellow  tone,  there  remains  yet  a  ques- 
tion to  be  asked— Did  he  take  it  firom 
nature,  or  did  he  add  it  with  a  view 
of  improving  nature?  Quite  aware 
that  the  question  will  shock  the  Na- 
turalists, we  still  venture  it.  In  the 
first  place,  be  it  observed— and  we  have 
noticed  it  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine — nature  will  bear  great 
liberties  with  regard  to  colour,  with- 
out losing  her  characteristics.  Colour 
may  be  said,  in  this  sense,  to  be  the 
poetical  language  of  nature.  It  is 
astonishing  that  any  can  doubt  whe- 
ther or  not  this  view  of  nature  was 
taken  by  the  Ancient  Masters.  It  is 
unfashionable  now.  To  apply  this 
to  Claude :  In  Sir  David  Brewster's 
evidence,  we  find  mention  made  of 
^*  Claude  glasses,"  some  of  which  he 
produced.  He  considered  that,  look- 
ing through  these,  the  tone  would  be 
much  restored  to  the  eye.  "  I  con- 
ceive," he  says,  "  this  (the  yellow 
tone)  is  proved  by  the  glasses,  which 
I  have  produced,  having  got  the  name 
of  Claude  Lorraine  glasses  from  their 
giving  that  general  tone  to  natore 
that  characterises  all  his  pictures."' 
This  leads  to  a  slight  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  glasses.  Mr  B» 
Wall  asks  Sir  David,  ^'  Are  you  not 
aware  that,  about  forty- five  years 
ago,  those  Claude  Lorraine  glasses 
were  introduced  and  sold,  three,  or 
four,  or  five  together,  and  they  were 
very  much  used  by  tourists  who  used 
to  see  the  English  Lakes  ? — were  they 
not  of  different  colours — blue,  pink, 
green,  and  almost  every  shade?" 
*'  No  such  name  was  given  to  such 
glasses  as  you  refer  to  in  your  ques- 
tion." Mr  B.  Wall :  "  I  venture  to 
differ  from  your  high  authority,  and 
to  think  that  the  glass  which  you  call 
a  Claude  Lorraine  glascf  is  not  the 
onlv  glass  that  went  by  that  name ; 
and  therefore  that  the  inference 
which  you  have  drawn,  that  the  yel- 
low one  was  the  proper  one  to  use 
when  yon  looked  at  Claude's  pictures, 
was  not  correct."  Mr  Stirlug  asks 
if  there  is  not  another  thing  called 
a  Claude  Loiraine  glass,  "  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  which  is  nsed  to  reduce 
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the  landscape,  and  reflect  it  like  the 
snrfhceof  amirror?"  Sir  David  says, 
he  never  saw  it  done  with  coloored 
glass.  The  difference  between  the 
glass  spoken  of  by  l^r  David,  and 
that  by  Mr  B.  Wsdl,  does  not  seem 
very  important, — it  being  that  one 
admits  other  colonrs  more  freely  than 
the  other.  Mr  Wall  is  not,  however, 
qnite  correct  in  Hmiting  the  invention 
to  fbrty-five  years  ago.  We  have 
one  in  our  possession  which  we  know 
to  have  beoi  in  existence  very  near  a 
-century,  and  it  has  always  been  called 
a  Claude  glass.  I  believe  it  has  been 
in  use,  as  was  the  black  glass,  in  the 
days  of  the  Old  Masteis.  The  effect 
on  the  natural  landscape  is  curious, 
and  wcnlh  recording.     The  yellow 

Slass  is  very  extraordinary :  it  won- 
rously  heightens  the  lights,  so  that 
a  dcy,  for  instance,  in  which  scarcely 
an  illuminated  deiid  is  seen,  looked 
at  through  this  glass,  exhil^  great 
yariety  of  parts.  Shadows  are  deep- 
ened, and  light  strengthened;  real 
colours  not  lost,  but  as  it  were  cover- 
ed with  a  glase.  We  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  Bembrandt  used 
H,  his  pictures  are  so  like  nature  seen 
through  Aat  medium.  It  mostly  re- 
duces the  blue,  making  it  greenish. 
There  was  a  little  picture  of  Bem- 
brandt eidiibited  some  years  ago  at 
the  Institution  in  PaU-Mall,  which 
presented  exactly  the  effect  we  speak 
of.  It  was  a  most  simple  suliject — a 
hilly  ground,  on  the  undulating  sum- 
mit of  which,  on  one  side,  was  a 
village  church  among  trees,  on  the 
other  a  few  scattered  houses,  all  dark, 
agtdnst  the  sky;  fh>m  the  division  of 
the  hin,  a  road  very  indistinct  came 
down  to  the  foreground,  which,  to  the 
ri^ht,  melted  off  into  a  dark  brook, 
going  into  deep  shade,  where  it  was 
lost.  The  sky  was  exceedingly  lumin- 
ous— a  cloud  rising  over  £e  village, 
such  as  would  ^^  drop  fatness,'*  and 
the  whole  tone  of  that  greenish-grey, 
with  rich-toned  illuminations,  which 
the  Claude  glass  constantly  presents 
to  the  eye.  In  a  paper  of  this  Maga- 
jdne  of  1847,  in  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  colom*,  and  the  habit 
of  the  Old  Masters  in  deviating  from 
the  common,  obvious  colouring  of 
natuvB,  we  alluded  to  this  Claude 
Lorraine  glass.  ^'This  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  a  dark  mirror — and. 


better  s^,  by  a  Claude  gjaas,  ob  it 
is  called,  by  which  we  look  at  nature 
through  coloured  glasses.  We  do  not 
the  less  recognise  nature — ^nay,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with 
the  difference,  and  yet  not  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  truth.  We  are 
not  here  discussing  the  propriety  of 
using  such  glasses — it  may  be  right, 
or  it  may  be  wrong,  according  to  the 
purpose  the  painter  may  have.  We 
only  mean  to  assert,  that  nature  will 
bear  the  changes  and  not  offend  any 
sense.  The  absolute  naturalness, 
then,  of  the  colours  of  nature,  in  its 
strictest  and  most  limited  sense,  local 
and  aerial,  is  not  so  necessary  as  that 
the  eye  cannot  be  gratified  without 
it.  And  it  fbUows,  that  agreeability 
of  colour  does  not  depend  upon  this 
strict  naturalness.*^ 

We  learn  from  Mrs  Merrifield,  that 
Signer  A.  showed  her  a  black  mirror, 
which  had  belonged  to  Bambocdo 
(Peter  Van  Laer).  '^  This  nurror 
was  bequeathed  by  Bamboccio  to 
Oaspar  Poussin;  by  the  latter  to 
some  other  painter,  until  it  nltimatdy 
came  into  the  hands  of  Si^r  A.*'  It 
is  admitted  by  Mr  Seguier  himself, 
as  by  other  witnesses,  that  Claude 
painted  thinly,  semi-opaque  over  dark, 
but  this  is  called  *'  scumMing.'*  It  is, 
however,  in  fact,  if  done  with  a  free 
not  dry  brush,  a  glaze,  and  he  may 
have  thus  toned  his  pictures.  That 
tone  once  removed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Sheba,  we  believe  irrecoverable 
but  by  such  a  master-band  as  put  it 
on,  and  possessed  of  the  same  pure 
medium.  We  fancy  we  discover  in 
the  working  that  a  great  deal  <^  the 
detail  of  his  pictures  was  painted  in 
this  method.  To  expect  that  time 
only  win  restore  that  fine  glow  is 
worthy  the  pbilosq>her  of  Li^uta, 
and  his  resolution  to  extract  sun- 
beams from  cncnmbera  Pow  Claude  1 
Professors  of  the  art  of  painting 
are  far  worse  off  than  [^fessors 
of  literature,  whose  tormentcwB  are 
but  the  printer's  devil  and  the  com- 
positor. The  poor  painter  has  an 
endless  generation  of  tormentors. 
The  ''  Qoidlibet  audendi**  is  not  his 
motto;  his  genius  will  never  be  half 
so  daring  as  the  hands  of  his  scrub- 
bers. Let  him  sit  at  his  easel,  and,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  throw  sunshine  from 
his  brush,  and  droam  fsndly  that  it 
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win  be  eternal;  a  host  of  deaoers 
are  looAuag  over  his  shoulder,  or  lur- 
ing in  secret,  to  catch  the  treasure, 
aira  smudge  his  dream  and  his  work 
o«t  for  erer.  And  when  thej  have 
Tisibly,  too  visibly,  done  their  worst, 
old  Time,  that  need  to  be  represented 
as  the  **Edaz  remm,"  the  genend 
destrojer,  is  introdnced  as  a  newly- 
dabbed  professor  of  the  art  of  deaning 
aod  restoring  by  dirt. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  speak 
disrespectfolly  of  pictare-deaners,  or 
liietare-vamishers,  or  pictore-dealers. 
There  are  many  very  sUlfiil  and  veiy 
nsefid,  and,  of  dealers,  hononrable  and 
fiberal.  Nor  do  we  say  this  without 
knowledge;  yet  habit  creates  bold- 
ness, and  removes  cantkm.  Like  the 
Bedical  profession,  deanership,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  must  kill  before  it  has 
learned  to  cure.  But  the  professors 
sometimes  forget  the  whdesome  rule, 
**  Flat  experimentnm  in  eorpore  vilL** 
Even  the  wise  Sir  David  Brewster 
confesses  to  having  dabbled  in  de- 
struction. There  is  not  a  man  of  note 
in  ft  but  must  have  killed  his  man ; 
and  few  are  so  happy  as  the  wonder- 
Ihl  Mr  Lance,  to  make  a  new  one  so 
well  that  none  can  tell  tiie  difibrenoe. 
Indeed,  Mr  Lance's  magic  brush  did 
a  great  deal  more.  A  deaner  had 
wiped  out  of  existence  whole  mem- 
bers— ^man  and  horse ;  sometimes  had 
left  hatf  a  horse,  and  scarcely  half  a 
man,  and  sometimes  had  ironed  tiiem 
all  out  together.  Mr  Lance  brought 
all  to  life  again,  without  having  ever 
seen  one  of  them ;  and  all  so  like,  that 
their  most  familiar  acquaintances  had 
never  missed  them,  nor  known  they 
had  ever  been  defunct.  Yet  was  his 
modesty  equal  to  his  skill.  He  never 
boasted  of  his  performance.  Man  and 
horse  were  revivified,  and  remouitted, 
and  caracoled  with  the  utmost  grace 
and  precision  before  himself  and  the 
public,  with  unbounded  applause; 
and  the  wonderful  restorer  was  con- 
tented to  sit  quietly  in  a  comer,  as  if 
uaconsdous  of  his  own  creations,  and 
deaf  to  the  loudest  blast  of  Famous 
trumpet.  If  we  have  wearied  our 
readers  with  too  long  discussions  upon 
tedmicalities,  we  can*  now  make 
amends  by  retiring  beldnd  the  scenes, 
Urst  introducing  Mr  Lance  hioMelf, 
who  will  be  as  amusing  to  otiiers  as 
1m  haa  been  to  us.    fint  there  is  a 


prologue  to  every  play;  we  would 
not  usher  in  so  celebrated  a  peifonaer 
without  one. 

Every  one  acqnauited  with  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  knows  the  Ydasquea 
^  Boar-huRt.*'  It  was  always  a  cele- 
brated picture,  and  henceforth  will  be 
more  celebrated  than  ever.  In  the 
very  Index  of  the  Report  it  occupies 
more  than  a  whole  page.  The  famous 
Erymanthian  boar  never  gave  half 
tiie  sport,  though  it  requned  a  Her- 
cules to  kill  him.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference: hewaskiUed,andfinghtened 
people  jifter  he  was  dtead ;  this  boar 
was  killed,  and  brought  to  life  again, 
and  pleased  every  one  ever  after.  It 
had  been  hunted  in  many  countries, 
and  would  have  been  hunted  in  many 
more,  had  it  not  vecdved  its  Apo- 
theosis firom  tiie  band  of  Sir  Bobert 
Fed,  and  found  a  place  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  National  GaUery. 

This  picture  was  presented  to  Lord 
Cowley  by  the  Court  of  Spain ;  and 
from  him  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
Farrer,  a  dealer  in  pictures.  By  him 
it  was  sent  to  HoUand,  haying  been 
refused  by  our  CkUery,  and  ofeed  to 
the  king,  who  r(^fected  it.  On  its  re- 
turn from  Hdlandf  Mr  Farrer  left  it 
in  Its  case,  in  his  front  shop,  with  the 
directioa  on  it  to  his  Miyesty  the  King 
of  HoUand-HOM)  direction  to  Mr  Far- 
rer appearing.  Mr  B.  Wall,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  sees  the  case,  and 
asks  what  it  contains;  is  tdd  the  Yd- 
asqnei :  has  the  ^*  impresuon,"  but  is 
not  quite  certain,  that  Mr  Farrer  told 
him  it  was  going  to  the  King  of  Hoi- 
land.  Mr  B.  Wall  upon  this  goes 
to  Sir  Bobert  Fed,  and  both  fear 
the  picture  may  be  lost;  and,  with 
the  sanctk>n  and  at  the  desure  of  Sir 
R.  PeeU  it  was  purchased  for  the  Gd- 
lery.  Now,  Mr  B.  Wall  was  not  the 
only  person  who  saw  the  case  in  Mr 
Ferrer's  shop.  Mr  Morris  Moore  was 
one,  Mid,  as  he  says,  there  were  many 
others.  He  names  two — ^Mr  Ooning- 
ham  and  Mr  Chambers  Hall^to  all 
of  whom  Mr  Farrer,  accordmg  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Morris  Moore,  told  the 
same  tde— namdy,  *^  that  the  Trus- 
tees were  but  just  hi  time  to  save  it 
firom  exportation  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land." This  Mr  Fairer  stoutly  de- 
nies, and  Mr  Morris  Moore  offers  to 
take  his  oath  to  the  UsL  In  the 
dentalt  Mr  Farrer  states,  that  he  may 
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have  said  he  was  going  to  send  it 
abroad^  for  that  he  intended  to  offer 
it  in  Paris;  bat,  after  a  while,  speaks 
rather  uncertainly,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly where  abroad  he  should  have 
sent  it ;  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have 
intended  affun  to  send  it  to  Holland, 
under  a  kind  of  conviction  that  the 
King  of  Holland  would,  after  all, 
have  it.  Then  he  asserts  that  the 
visit  from,  and  conversation  with,  Mr 
Morris  Moore  upon  the  subject  were 
before,  not  after,  the  picture  had  gone 
to  Holland.  Mr  Moore,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  positive  it  was  after  it  bad 
returned,  because  it  was  then  secured 
for  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mr  Far- 
rer  admits  it  was  not  so  secured  till 
after  its  return  from  Holland.  This 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it^  a  plain 
statement,  in  abstract,  from  the  evi- 
dence. The  Commissioners  leave 
these  '^  discrepancies"  where  they 
found  them ;  so  do  we.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  that  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  two  contradictory  statements. 
Wherever  it  may  appear  to  lie,  there 
appears  but  little  space,  on  any  inter- 
mediate ground,  upon  which  it  could, 
by  any  possibility,  stand  upright.  This 
little  history  has  seen  the  picture  lodg- 
ed in  the  Gallery.  We  must  beg  the 
reader  to  imagine  it  not  as  yet  to  have 
been  located,  that  he  may  learn  a  little 
of  its  antecedents.  Lord  Cowley  had 
placed  the  picture  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Thane  to  keep,  where  it  remahied 
some  vears.  But  Mr  Lance  shall  tell 
the  tale.  "  After  a  considerable  time, 
Mr  Thane,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  had 
been  commissioned  to  clean  the  pic- 
tare,  and  reline  it.  A  colourmah  was 
employed  to  reline  the  picture,  a  most 
skilful  man,  and,  in  relining  it,  I  un- 
derstand, he  blistered  it  with  hot 
irons*  .  .  .  When  the  picture  was  re- 
turned to  Mr  Thane  in  this  condition, 
it  naturally  distressed  him  very  much : 
he  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and 
he  became  very  deeply  distressed 
about  it :  he  saw  the  picture  passing 
over  his  bed  in  procession.  After  a 
certain  time,  he  thought  it  got  worse, 
and  that  the  figure  of  it  was  more 
attenuated ;  and  at  length  he  fancied 
he  saw  a  skeleton.  In  fact,  the  poor 
man's  mind  was  very  much  injured. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  he  should 
employ  some  painter  to  restore  the 
picture ;  and  three  persons  were  se- 


lected for  that  purpose.  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  my* 
self,  were  mentioned ;  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  neither  Sir  David  Wilkie 
nor  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  would  give 
their  time  to  it,  and  that  probably  I 
might;  and,  therefore,  the  picture  was 
pitted  with  me,  with  a  representation 
that,  if  I  did  not  do  something  to  it, 
serious  consequences  would  follow  te 
the  cleaner.  I  undertook  it,  though 
I  was  very  much  employed  at  the 
time ;  and,  to  be  as  short  as  possible, 
I  painted  on  this  picture.  I  generally 
psdntvery  rapidly,  and  I  painted  on 
that  occasion  as  Industriously  as  I 
could,  and  was  engaged  for  six  weeka 
upon  it.  When  it  was  completed. 
Lord  Cowley  saw  it,  never  having 
been  aware  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
happened  to  the  picture.  It  was  then 
in  Mr  Thane's  possession,  and  remain- 
ed with  him  some  time  afterwards. 
From  that  time  I  saw  no  more  of  the 
picture  until  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
British  Gallery  some  time  afterwards, 
where  it  was  a  very  popular  picture, 
and  was  very  much  thought  of.  Since 
then,  I  have  heard  it  was  sold  to  the 
nation ;  and  twice  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  National  Gallery.  I  saw  it  only 
about  a  week  ago,  and  I  then  thoueht 
it  was  not  in  the  same  condition  (In- 
deed, I  am  certaiu  it  is  not)  as  when 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Gal- 
lery formerly,  after  I  had  done  it.'' 
This  is  sujfficient  evidence  that  the 

Eicture  has  been  damaged  in  cleaning, 
let  us  pursue  the  story  through  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

'*  Q.  5124.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  picture  when  it  came  into  vour 
hands  ?  There  were  portions  of  the 
picture  entirely  gone. — Q.  6125.  What 
portions  ?  Whole  groups  of  fignre^t 
and  there  was  a  portion  of  the  fore- 
n>ound  entirely  gone  also.— ^Q.  5126. 
Do  you  mean  that  celebrated  group 
which  is  so  often  copied— the  man  In 
a  red  coat?  That  is  original.  I  think 
that  any  man,  with  any  knowledge 
of  art,  will  see  at  once  that  that  is 
original;  and  I  am  only  surprised 
that  it  has  not  been  seen  that  other 
parts  are  original  also. — Q.  5127. 
Which  portions  of  these  groups  did 
you  chiefly  restore?  You  are  very 
near  the  mark  when  yon  speak  of  the 
red  coat ;  it  is  the  group  on  the  right 
hand ;  the  outlines  were  entirely  goUe.. 
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— Q.  5128.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  tbat 
the  whole  of  the  paint  was  removed 
from  tbat  part  of  the  picture?  En- 
tirely.—Q.  5129.  Was  the  canvass  laid 
bare?  Entirely.  — Q.  5130.  What 
ipide  had  you  in  repainting  those 
groups?  Not  any. — 0*5131.  Did  yon 
paint  gronps  that  yon  yourself  ima- 
gined and  designed?  Tes.~Q.  5132. 
Did  Lord  Cowley  not  distinguish  any 
difference  in  the  groups?  Not  any. — 
^  5138.  What  was  the  extent  of 
paint  wanting  on  that  group  which 
yon  say  yon  repainted  on  the  right — 
was  it  a  portion  as  large  as  a  sheet  ot 
cote-paper?  Larger,  considerably; 
the  figures  themselves  are  larger  than 
tbat. — Q.  5134.  Was  it  as  large  as  a 
sheet  of  foolscap?  About  that  size,  I 
flbould  imagme. — Q.  5135.  There  was 
«  piece  of  the  original  paint  wanting 
as  lan|[e  as  that  ?  Yes,  in  the  fore- 
ground.—  Q.  5136.  It  was  totally 
wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  tbat  ex- 
tent laid  bare— is  that  so?  Yes. — 
Q,  5137.  And  on  that  bare  canvass 
yon  painted  the  groups  of  figures  we 
see  now?  Exactly.-- Q.  5138.  Will 
yon  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to 
the  committee  any  other  portions  of 
the  picture  where  the  paint  was  in  a 
similar  or  in  an  analogous  state?  The 
whole  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  was 
destroyed,  with  slight  indications  here 
and  there  of  men ;  there  were  some 
men  without  horses,  and  some  horses 
without  men.— Q.  5139.  That  is  in 
the  arena?  Yes.— Q.  5140.  Yon  are 
speaking  of  the  figures  on  horseback? 
Yes :  some  riders  had  no  horses,  and 
some  horses  had  no  riders." 

We  must  curtail  the  evidence  for 
want  of  space.  It  appears  that  his 
bmsh,  taking  the  number  of  square 
feet,  went  over  a  great  deal  more  than 
half.  He  is  sorry  to  say  it  is  now 
|2^ne  back  to  '^  Velasquez  mutilated.'' 
Bat  are  there  not  infallible  judges  to 
discover  all  this  repainting?  *^lmay 
mention  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
the  picture  was  at  the  British  Gallery, 
I  was  invited  by  a  member  of  the 
Academy  to  go  and  look  at  it ;  and  I 
went  there ;  Mr  Segnier  and  Mr  Bar- 
nard (who  was  also  a  picture-cleaner) 
were  present.  They  said,  *  I  know 
what  yon  have  come  for;  you  have 
come  to  see  the  magnificent  Velas- 
quez.' I  said,  *  Well,  I  have ;'  and, 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the 


world,  I  said  it  gave  me  a  notion 
that  some  part  had  been  much  repair- 
ed and  painted  upon :  upon  which  Mr 
Barnard,  the  keeper  of  the  British 
Institution,  said  immediately,  *  No, 
you  are  wrong  there ;  we  never  had 
a  picture  so  n'ee  from  repair  in  our 
lives.'  I  did  not  thmk  it  at  all  desir- 
able to  make  any  statement,"  &c. 
He  hopes  there  is  no  engraving  (tf  the 
picture,  for  the  ^up  in  the  fore- 
ground, entirely  his,  would  be  detect- 
ed immediately. 

So  much  for  Mr  Lance's  doings  with 
this  celebrated  Boar- hunt,  which, 
whatever  part  of  it  may  be  by  Mr 
Lance,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  in  our 
National  Galleipr,  and  should  have 
been  more  glad  if  they  had  abstained 
from  cleaning  it.  But  Mr  Lance  has 
further  amusement  for  us.  That  ac- 
count is  the  serious  playin  which  he 
was  principal  actor.  We  shall  see 
him  again  in  the  entertainment.  It 
has  a  very  excellent  title — '^  Diogenes 
in  search  of  an  Honest  Man."  The 
part  of  Diogenes,  Mr  Lance;  the 
point  being,  the  vain  search  for  a  time, 
but  discovered  at  last — ^in  whom  ?  In 
a  negro.  This  was  Mr  Diogenes 
Lance's  satirical  discovery.  There 
are  countries  where  the  scene  must 
not  be  exhibited.  He  shall  tell  the 
story.  "  Q.  5230.  Have  you  ever 
restored  any  other  picture  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  your  professional  prac- 
tice ?  Dnrinff  the  time  I  was  engaged 
upon  that  picture  at  Mr  Thane's,  he 
had  a  picture  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  which  rather  an 
amusing  thing  occurred. — Q.  5231. 
What  was  the  subject  of  it  ?  It  was 
a  picture  of  Diogenes  in  search  of  an 
Honest  Man,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  much  injured.  Mr 
Thane  said  to  me,  *  I  wish  you  would 
help  me  out  in  this  difiSculty .'  He  did 
not  paint  himself.— Q.  5232.  Which 
Archbishop  was  it  ?  The  Archbishop 
of  York.  I  said,  •  What  am  I  to  do? 
tell  me  what  you  want.'  He  said, 
•  There's  a  deficiency  here— what  is 
it  ? '  I  said,  *  It  appears  to  me  very 
much  as  if  a  cow's  head  had  been 
there.'  He  said,  ^  It  cannot  be  a 
cow's  head ;  for  how  could  a  cow  stand 
there  ? '  I  said,  '  That  is  very  true ; 
there  is  no  room  for  her  legs.'  I  fan- 
cied first  one  thing,  then  another :  at 
one  time,  I  fancied  it  was  a  tree  that 
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W88  wanting ;  and  at  length  I  said, 
«  WeU,  I  wiU  tell  y<m  what  wiU  do— 
if  ^on  will  let  me  pnt  in  a  black  man 
grmning,  that  will  do  very  well,  and 
rather  help  ont  the  subject.*  He  said, 
*  Conld  70a  pnt  in  a  black  man  ? '  I 
said,  *  Tea,  in  a  very  short  time ;' 
and  in  abont  half  an  hoor  I  painted 
in  a  black  man*s  head,  which  was 
said  very  mnch  to  have  improved  the 
picture.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr  Har- 
court  came  in,  and  seeing  the  picture, 
he  said,  *  Dear  me,  Mr  Thane,  how 
beautifully  they  have  got  out  this  pic- 
ture I  my  father  will  be  delighted. 
We  never  saw  this  black  man  before.' 
And  that  is  the  extent  of  my  picture- 
repairing."  Mr  Lance  is  a  man  of 
fanmour.  When  Mr  Haroourt  came 
to  examine  the  picture,  did  what  bis 
namesake  Launce  in  the  play  said 
occur  to  the  painter?  This  is  "  the 
blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st." 
But  no ;  both  Lances  were  discreet  in 
their  honour,  and  the  one  thought 
like  the  other— ^^  Thou  shalt  never 
get  a  secret  fi:v>m  me  but  by  a  parable." 
The  idea  of  a  black  man  grinning  at 
the  folly  of  Diogenes,  in  looking  ibr 
an  honest  man  among  the  whites,  was 
a  most  original  piece  of  humour,  wor- 
thy the  concentrated  geniuses  of  all 
the  Lannces  that  ever  were. 

All  the  world  knew  Mr  Lance's 
powers  as  a  pafaiter  of  still  life ;  he 
has  now  doubly  established  his  fame, 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  modesty 
would  look  shy  upon  his  performances 
on  the  Velasquez  ^^  The  Boar-hunt," 
as  nobody  else  has  been  startled  by 
them,  we  sincerely  hope  they  will  be 
allowed  to  remain — that  Is,  as  muck 
of  them  as  the  cleaners  have  spared. 
We  hope,  also,  that  no  experimental- 
ists in  nostrums  wiU  be  allowed  to 
reiterate  the  attempt  of  the  fable,  and 
try  to  *^  wash  his  blackamore  white." 
Let  this  be  the  pteture's  motto— ^*  Hie 

niger  est,  hunc  tu caveto." 

it  is  to  be  feared  that  picture-clean- 
ing has  become  a  necessary  evil,  as 
patients  who  have  been  long  under 
the  hands  of  empirics  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  regular  practitioners 
to  preserve  even  a  sickly  life.  Empi- 
rical nostrums  must  be  got  out  of  the 
constitution,  for  by  a  habit  of  mainte- 
nance, however  advantageous  they 
may  appear  at  first,  they  are  sure  to 
aide  with  the  disease,  and  kill  the 


patient.  There  is  the  first  Mr  Se- 
guier's  boiled  oil,  that  terrible  blat^ 
close — must  that  be  allowed  to  re- 
main? Then  comes  the  question,  by 
what  desperate  remedies  is  it  to  be 
eradicated?  There  is  the  Caspar 
Poussin  landscape  near  the  injured 
Claude  '*  Queen  of  Sheba,"  the  ''Abra- 
ham and  Isaac:"  we  remember  it  a 
very  beautiful  dear  picture.  It  la 
now  all  obscured;  there  are  large 
brown  patches  in  the  once  lucid  sl^. 
As  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Gallery  are  suffering  under 
this  oil-disease,  and  seem  to  petition 
for  a  ticket  to  the  hospital,  we  offer  a 
suggestion  made  by  De  Burtin,  thai 
experienced  and  cautious  cleaner,  who 
speaks  with  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
onling  system.  He  says  that  he  tried 
every  secret  of  his  art  without  success ; 
"  continuing  always  my  experiments, 
however,  though  with  little  hope,  I 
have  at  lengUi  had  the  happiness  to 
find  in  the  application  of  this  same 
oil  itself  the  means  of  so  softening  the 
old  oil,  that  I  have  afterwards,  with 
spirit,  of  wine,  removed  both  the  oilst 
new  and  old  together,  without  at  aU 
injuring  the  picture.  Although  this 
plan  has  succeeded  equally  wdl  with 
four  pictures  on  which  I  had  occasion 
to  employ  it,  yet  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  hold  it  out  as  infallible  untilt 
from  the  number  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  tried,  and  the  uniformity  of  ita 
success,  it  shall  earn  for  itself  that 
title ;  but,  persuaded  that  the  want  of 
other  known  means  will  induce  con- 
noisseurs to  make  trial  of  this  one,  I 
feel  desirous  to  put  them  In  poeseBsion 
of  all  the  information  that  I  myself 
have  in  regard  to  it.  My  four  pic- 
tures, all  painted  on  panel,  were  evi- 
dently covered  with  an  oil  which  gave 
them  an  aspect  alike  sad  and  monoto- 
nous, and  which  seemed  to  be  of  many 
years'  duration.  I  gave  them  a  coat 
of  linseed  oil  during  the  warmest  daya 
of  summer,  renewing  once^  and  even 
twice  a-day,  the  places  on  which  it 
seemed  to  be  absorbed.  On  the 
twelfth  day  the  oil  on  one  of  the  pic- 
tures was  become  so  softened  that  it 
clung  to  my  finger.  I  then  employed 
good  sphit  of  wine,  without  any  other 
admixture  whatever,  to  remove  all  the 
oil  which  I  had  put  upon  the  picture  ; 
and  the  pleasure  I  experienced  was 
only  equalled  by  my  surprise,  when  I 
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saw  the  viTacitj  ef  the  colours  re- 
stored mnder  mj  hands  as  the  spirit  of 
wine  femored  the  old  oil  along  with 
the  new.  After  a  few  days'  interval, 
the  other  three  pictures  gave  me  re* 
newed  occasion  for  oongratalation  hy 
the  same  results,  and  with  equal 
success/* 

De  Bnrtin  has  at  least  the  great 
merit  of  having  no  concealments  in 
his  practice.  And  here  the  Commis- 
sioners  have  done  well  in  recommend- 
ing thai  no  yamishes  be  used,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are  kept  secret. 
Mr  Farrer  thinks  he  is  the  only  per- 
son in  this  country  using  gum  damas. 
He  IB  mistaken — ^wehave  used  it  many 
years,  and  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
far  less  liaUe  to  chill  than  mastic. 
The  recommendation,  also,  that,  before 
deaoing  a  picture,  an  able  chemist 
should  be  applied  to,  is  a  proper  pre- 
caution, which  would,  of  course,  in- 
dnde  vamisbing.  That  pictures  may 
net  be  subject  to  secret  varnishes, 
the  only  one  we  would  have  kept 
secret  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr 
Niewenbnys,  the  experimentalising  in 
which  brought  the  indignation  of  the 
court  of  Lilliput  on  t£d  unfortunate 
Gulliver.  Picture-scourers  have  been 
Utherto  a  ruthless  race — with  their 
corrosives  they  take  the  life's  blood 
out  of  the  flesh  of  works,  like  true 
Vampires,  and  appropriately  enough 
talk  of  tamping  them  up.  Few  are 
as  conscientious  as  Mr  Thane,  to  be 
persecuted  with  the  '*  processions"  of 
the  skeletons  they  make.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
ahank.  A  lover,  anxious  for  tiie  safety 
of  his  sick  mistress,  goes  about  seek- 
ing physicians ;  he  is  gifted,  for  the 
oocaaion,  to  see  over  the  doors  of  the 
faculty  the  ghosts  of  the  patients  they 


had  killed.  It  is  within  doors  we 
would  have  the  picture  possessor  go. 
The  outer  shop  of  the  cleaner  is  en- 
chanting— perhaps  it  may  exhibit  a 
face  half  of  which  is  cleaned,  and  half 
dirty,  that,  according  to  Mr  Ford's 
notion  of  looking  better  and  worse, 
customers  may  take  their  choice  of  the 
dbgy  or  the  clean.  The  connoisseur 
and  collector  need  have  some  "Diable 
Boitenx"  to  take  them  unseen  into 
the  interior  laboratories  where  the 
ghosts  and  skeletons  lie  concealed, 
while  the  Medea's  pot  is  on  the  fire, 
whose  boiling  is  to  transfer  new  flesh 
to  the  dry  bones,  that  they  may  be 
produoeable  again,  as  they  often  are, 
novelties  of  a  frightful  vigour  and  un- 
natural sprightlinees,  to  be  reduced 
to  an  after-sobriety  under  a  regimen 
of  boiled  oil  and  asphaltum.  Even  Mr 
Lance's  work,  which  was  believed  to 
be  original,  has  been  obscured  and 
otherwise  damaged.  Salvator  Rosa's 
^^  Mercury  and  the  Woodman,"  is  as  if 
it  had  been  dipped  in  ^^the  sooty 
Acheron."  There  is  little  pleasure  in 
looking  at  pictures  in  sudi  a  state. 
Altogether,  then,  to  leave  pictures 
'^  black,  dirty,  and  in  a  filthy  state," 
a  condition  which  Mr  Stansfield* 
properly  abominates,  is  to  mislead  the 
public,  whom  to  instruct  is  one  great 
object  of  a  National  Gallery.  But 
who  is  to  restore  the  gem-like  lustre 
when  once  removed?  There  should 
be  a  cleaning,  or  rather  a  preservation 
committee.  Philosophers  say,  that 
diamonds  are  but  charcoal;  none  have^ 
however,  succeeded  in  converting  the 
carbon  into  diamonds ;  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  convert  the  diamonds  of 
art  into  charcoal,  or  into  something 
worse,  "  black,  dingy,  and  filthy." 
We  scarcely  know  where  to  stop 


*  We  owe  it  to  Mr  Stansfield  to  sa  j,  that  bad  the  authority  we  quoted  given,  with 
Mr  Stanafield'a  answers,  the  rabeeqaent  explanation  of  them,  we  sbenld  not  have  nsed 
sneh  an  expression  as  that  be  **  confessed  an  astoniehiDg  indifference."  We  there- 
fore qnote  his  explanation.  He  is  asked,  (Qii«tCion  8628,)  "  You  have  stated  that  yon 
have  not  studied  these  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  much  ;  that  you  were  not 
very  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  old  masters  ;  and  that  you  had  not  studied 
those  pictures  in  particular;  so  you,  from  your  preyious  knowledge  of  ihem,  feel 
competent  to  giro  an  opinion  whether  or  not  they  have  been  injured  in  the  minute 
details  to  which  reference  has  been  made  t  Tes.  I  think  I  may;  because  when  I 
spoke  of  my  ignorance,  I  did  it  in  reference  to  my  not  possessing  the  infDrmation  that 
I  know  many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Academy  have.  I  should  refer  to  MrDyoe 
at  onee  as  »  very  great  authority,  and  also  to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  himself.  I  have 
not  theb  experience  in  Italian  works  of  art,  but  still  the  piotnres  that  an  before  us 
I  have  looked  at  with  admiration,  and  I  know  that  if  there  is  any  material  iig'nry 
done  to  them  I  should  detect  it  as  soon  is  any  one.'' 
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with  80  large  a  Tolnme  as  this  Report, 
with  its  evidenoe  before  us.  The 
questions,  with  their  aoswers,  amonnt 
to  the  astonishiag  number  of  10,410 ! 
We  necessarilj  leare  much  matter 
nntonched,  very  much  interesting 
matter — We  wonld  gladlj  enlarge 
npon  some  of  the  saggestions  thrown 
out  in  onr  article  on  tliis  subject  of 
December,  but  adequate  space  m  this 
Magazine  may  not  be  allowed.  Tet 
we  will  refer  to  one  suggestion,  be- 
cause it  is  now  the  very  time  that 
public  attenti<Mi  should  be  directed  to 
it ;  we  mean  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessorships of  the  Fine  Arts  at  our 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge.  Lord  Pahnorston^s  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  shows 
that  great  changes  are  in  contempla- 
tion. Such  professorships  would  be  a 
graceful  offering  to  the  uniTersities, 
who  may  have  been  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  movement  of  a  commission ;  and 
we  feel  sure,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  promotive  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
real  taste  of  the  country,  or  more 
beneficial,  as  leading  the  educated  to 
pursuits  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
**  RemoTsl  of  the  Gallery."  The  Blue 
Book  affords  details,  and  plans  of 
site.  The  appendix  is  fhll  of  valuable 
information;  but  it  contains  matter 
upon  which  we  feel  some  alarm.  We 
know  there  is  a  scheme,  under  peculiar 
favour,  to  make  our  National  GaUery 


a  Chrondodcal  Almanac  of  Art,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  worthless 
or  more  beyond  the  objects  for  which 
we  should  have  a  National  Gallery  at 
all.  What  we  should  collect  is  a  large 
subject,  which  we  may  feel  diaposed 
to  consider  more  at  large  in  a  future 
article. 

The  public  will  now  inquire,  what 
is  to  be  the  result  of  "this  pains-taking 
Commission?  We  are  aware  that 
the  Chairman  repudiates  the  Report. 
It  is  one  to  which  he  does  not  give 
his  assent.  We  know  not  the  parti- 
culars in  which  he  differs  iVom  the 
Report  as  agreed  upon.  We  could 
have  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  arts, 
that  there  had  been  no  dillbrence. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  If  we  would 
have  a  National  Gdlery  at  all,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
shall  be  one  befitting  the  dignity  of 
the  countiy  and  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  such  an  establishment, 
none  of  which,  it  is  manifest  from  the 
entire  evidence,  can  be  realised  un- 
less the  trust  be  thoroughly  revised. 
Evils  to  be  avoided  are  now  laid  bare 
to  sight.    If  it  be  true, 

**  They  say  best  men  are  moulded  ont  of 
f«alt«," 

there  are  faults  enough  to  mould  them 
out  of.  May  we  not,  then,  entertain 
a  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  National 
GaUery  ? 


A  GLANCE  AT  T0BKI8H  HISTORY. 


Had  histoi^  recorded  the  increase 
-and  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind with  the  attention  it  has  be- 
stowed in  chronicling  the  names  of 
the  worthless  dynasties  which  have 
devoured  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
annihilated  the  accumulations  of  na- 
tional induatiy,  the  history  of  the 
Turks  would  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race.  No  other  people  has  made 
such  extensive  conquests.  They 
subdued  China  before  the  Moguls, 
and  they  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  armies  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  which  subdued  Russia 
and  ravaged  Syria.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  though  fallen  fjrom  their 


ancient  power,  they  are  spread  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  the  Adriatic  and  the  Da* 
nube  to  the  lake  Baikal  and  the 
sources  of  the  Lena.  Their  original 
seats  are  supposed  to  lie  round  the 
Altai  mountains.  The  Turicish  na- 
tions of  the  present  day,  besides  the 
descendants  of  the  Seljouks,  the  Tur- 
komans, and  the  Othomans,  who  dwell 
in  the  sultan's  dominions,  are  the 
Usbeks,  the  Ugours,  the  Kirgises,  the 
Bad^irs,  the  tnbe  called  Nogay  Tar- 
tars, and  the  so-called  Tartars  of 
Astrakan  and  Kasan.  The  real  Tar- 
tars, or  Moguls,  are  a  different  peo- 
ple, and  the  Kalmuks  on  the  Volga 
are  of  Tartar,  not  Turkish  race. 
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The  <mly  modern  Earopean  nations 
which  pretend  to  be  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  are  the  Tarks  and  Ros- 
sians..  Historical  antiquaries  tell  as 
that  Gfogarmab  is  nsed  for  Turk ;  and 
they  affirm,  that  the  Targhitaos  of 
HerodotDS,  whom  the  Scythians  called 
the  founder  of  their  nation,  and  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  is  identical  with  the 
Togarmah  of  Moses  and  Esekiel.* 

The  Russians  can  boast  of  much 
more  predse  notice  in  Scripture  than 
their  enomieo  the  Turks.  Though 
their  name  is  omitted  in  our  transla- 
tion, it  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  three 
times,  and  under  the  peculiar  ethnic 
denomination  in  which  it  reappears  in 
the  Byaantine  historians.  The  word 
is  'P«>s,  and  on  this  name  Gibbon  re- 
marks, '*  Among  the  Greeks  this  na- 
tional appellation  has  a  singular  form 
as  an  nndecllnable  word;**  but  he 
does  not  mention  that  it  is  found  in 
the  Septuagint.  The  second  and 
third  verses  of  the  thirty-eighth  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  according  to  the  Greek 
text,  read  thus:  ^*Son  of  man,  set 
thy  face  affslnst  Gog,  the  land  of  Ma- 
gog, the  chief  prince  of  the  Russians 
(Spx9i^ra  'Pa>Oi  Meshech  and  Tubal, 
and  prophesy  against  him,  and  say, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Grod,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  chief  prince  of  the  Russians, 
Meshech  and  Tubal.**  And  again,  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth 
chapter:  V Therefore,  son  of  man, 
prophesy  against  Gog,  and  say,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  chief  prince 
of  the  Russians,  Meshech  and  Tubal.** 

The  Russians  are  said  also  to  be 
noticed  in  the  Koran,  though  not  with 
the  same  distinctness,  under  the  name 
of  Al  Rass.  In  the  chapter  Al  For- 
kan,  which  is  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sale*s 
translation,  it  is  said,  **  We  have  pre- 
pared for  the  nnjust  a  pahnful  torment. 
Remember  Ad  and  Tamud,  and  those 
who  dwelt  at  Al  Rass.**  In  the  chap- 
ter called  the  letter  Kaf,  which  is  the 
fiftieth  of  Sale*s  translation,  we  also 
find:  *^ The  people  of  Noah,  and  those 
who  dwelt  at  Al  Rass,  and  Thamud, 
and  Ad,  and  Pharaoh,  accused  the 
prophets  of  injustice.*' 


The  earliest  authorities,  however, 
who  furnish  us  with  an  account  of 
the  Turkish  nation  as  it  now  exists, 
with  the  distinct  nationality  and  lan- 
guage preserved  to  the  present  day, 
are  the  Byzantine  historians,  Menan- 
der  and  Theophylactus  Simocalta. 
The  latter  historian  gives  a  very 
bteresting  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Turks  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era.  They  were  then  the  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  city  called  Tavgas ; 
they  were  the  most  valiant  and  popu- 
lous of  nations ;  they  lived  under  the 
protection  of  just  laws,  and  carried  on 
an  extennve  commerce.  Tavgas  is 
supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  Chinese 
city,  whidi  was  then  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Turkish  government,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  somewhat  before  this 
period  the  Turks  had  conquered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north  of  China. 
Indeed,. traces  of  the  language  of  these 
early  conquerors  are  still  preserved, 
which  are  identical  with  the  Turkish 
spoken  to-day  at  Constantinople,  for 
time  has  effected  less  change  in  the 
Turkish  than  in  any  other  European 
language.  Collateral  evidence  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Turks  in 
central  Asia  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixth 
centuries,  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
the  lifb  and  travels  of  Hiouen-thsang, 
reoentlytranslated  by  Monsieur  Jnlien, 
whether  that  work  be  really  the  com- 
position of  a  Chinese  contemporary, 
or  only  a  Chinese  compilation  ih>m 
earlier  Arabic  authorities.t  It  is  cer- 
tain that  about  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Turks  ruled  all 
central  Asia,  as  far  south  as  the  Hin- 
dookoosh,  including  the  ancient  Sog- 
diana  and  Bactria. 

The  first  political  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  a  Enropean 
state  occurred  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  great  khan  of 
the  Turks  sent  an  embassy  to  Jus- 
tinian I.,  to  persuade  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  refuse  an  asylum  to  the  Avars, 
llie  dominions  then  ruled  by  the  great 
khan  formed  the  first  of  the  three 
great  Turkish  emphres  which  have  ex- 
erdsed  an  important  influence  on  the 
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social  conditioii  of  th«  Cinistian  na- 
tions, both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
second  of  these  empires  was  that  of 
the  Seljonk  Torks,  -which  caused  the 
omsades,  and  mined  the  Byzantine 
empire.  And  the  third  was  that  of 
the  Othoman  Tnrlis,  which  destroyed 
the  G  reels:  empire,  and  has  long  been 
the  master,  patron,  or  tyrant,  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Jemsa- 
lem,  Antioch,  and  A]exan<kia. 

The  first  Turkish  empire  took  its 
rise  from  the  oppression  of  the  Avars, 
who  were  the  dominant  people  in 
Asia,  and  wiio  are  supposed  to  baye 
been  a  mixed  race  of  Mogul  and 
Turkish  origin.  The  oppression  of 
the  Avars  was  submitted  te  as  long 
as  the  body  of  the  Turkish  people 
was  confined  by  its  circumstances  to 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  life.  The 
population  being  dispersed  in  small 
communities,  which  lived  without 
much  intercommunication,  was  com- 
posed of  as  many  isolated  tribes  as 
there  are  springs  in  the  plains  they 
inhabitated  ;  and  these  tribes  were 
as  incapable  of  acquiring  common 
motives  of  action  as  the  population 
of  the  islands  in  the  eastern  seas. 
But  the  scene  changed  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Tuite  who  dwelt  on 
Mount  Altai  grew  rich  by  mining 
operations  and  manufactures.  They 
became  the  principal  traders  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  the  arms  and  armour 
required  in  the  Avar  empire.  But 
the  government  soon  endeavoured  to 
l^ropriate  the  wealth  which  it  saw 
was  created  \ff  the  industry  of  its 
sntjects  to  administrative  purposes. 
Taxation  was  increased,  and  mono* 
polies  were  established,  to  enable  the 
court  of  the  Avar  emperor  to  display 
the  power  of  centralisation.  Go- 
Temmental  pageantry,  court  spec- 
tacles, and  military  pomp,  consumed 
the  wealth  of  the  people  in  the  un- 
known capital  of  this  vanished  empire ; 
wbOe  the  Turkish  people,  now  in- 
spired by  common  feelings,  called  for 
an  administration  that  would  dig 
wells,  and  construct  cisterns  and  ca- 
ravanserais in  the  desert.  The  Turks 
were  now  united  by  the  lessons  which 
their  trade  had  disseminated  through 
every  province.  With  improved  in- 
tercourse they  had  gained  a  more 
enlarged   experience,   and   acquired 


national  feelings.  They  at  last  rose 
in  rebellion ;  and  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  firet  great 
Turkish  empire  was  ibnnded  by  Ton- 
men  the  blacksmith,  the  ancestor  of 
Grenghis  Khan,  and  Timor  the  lame. 
This  empire  extended  from  the  Cas- 
^an  sea  to  the  ocean.  The  great 
khan  of  the  Turks,  Askel,  who  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Roman  emperor 
Justinian  I.,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Toumen. 

In  the  year  668  another  embassy 
arrived  at  Constantinople  from  the 
great  Khan  Dizaboulos,  with  a  letter- 
n>r  Justin  II.,  written  in  the  Scythian 
character,  which,  whatever  it  was,, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  learned  in- 
terpreters of  the  Roman  foreign  office. 
One  great  object  of  Tuiiiifih  diplo- 
macy had  been  to  get  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  silk  trade  with 
Europe,  but  the  Turkish  ambassadors 
had  been  astonished  to  find  that  Jus- 
tiniam  had  already  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing the  culture  of  the  silk- worm 
in  the  Romacn  empire,  and  that  the 
imperial  court  was  rich  in  native  silk, 
manufactured  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands.  The  ambassadors  of  Dtsa- 
bonlos,  however,  concluded  the  first 
formal  treaty  between  the  Turks  and 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople;  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  courts  of' 
Mount  Altai  and  ByEaotium  was 
hostility  to  Persia,  and  very  pro- 
found and  enlightened  views  concern* 
ing  the  mdntenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  East,  while  the  tie  which 
then  connected  the  interests  of  the* 
Turks  with  those  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  was  commerce. 

The  long  wars  between  the  PersiaB 
and  Roman  empires,  and  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  Persians,  bad 
stopped  all  commercial  communi- 
cations between  India  and  Europe 
through  the  Persian  -dominions.  The 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  in  consequence  been 
compelled  to  draw  their  supplies  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  produce,  and  libe 
prodvcttons  <^  the  Spice  islands,  of 
which  thero  was  then  an  immense 
consumption,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea*. 
This  trade,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Pliny,  was  so  extensive  as  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  of  that  aristocratic 
Roman.  In  the  sixth  oentnry  it 
had  greatly  increased,  and  both  Arabift 
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aad  Ethiopia  were  in  a  moet  pros- 
perons  conditioD,  from  the  great  pro- 
ms it  poored  into  those  countries. 
In  the  year  628  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
was  able  to  collect  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
hundred  ships  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  to 
obtain  abnndaot  supplies  for  a  large 
armj  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  where  a 
single  ship  and  a  company  of  infan- 
try wonld  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
provisions  ibr  a  week.  After  the  reign 
of  Justinian  this  commerce  rapidly  de- 
clined. The  increase  of  piracy  on  the 
coast  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
gulfy  and  the  wars  (^  the  Ethiopian 
kings  in  Arabia,  were  simultaneous 
with  the  poverty,  depopulation,  and 
destruction  of  cax>ital  in  Africa  and 
Italy,  caused  by  the  Vandal  and 
Gothic  wars  of  Justinian.  At  this 
crisis,  when  Alexandria  and  Rome 
were  rapidly  declming,  the  security 
which  the  extent  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire and  the  policy  of  the  great  Khan 
afibrded  to  mercbints,  turned  a  great 
portion  of  the  Eastern  trade  towards 
Constantinople.  The  Indian  traders 
began  to  prefer  the  caravan  journey 
through  the  deserts  of  central  Asia, 
to  the  tedious  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Bed  Sea.  By  sea  they 
could  no  longer  venture  to  visit  the 
intermediate  ports  from  fear  of  pirates, 
while  on  the  land  journey  they  could 
carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  slaves, 
and  in  exchanging  the  precious  metato, 
at  many  stations  (m  their  way.  The 
great  importance  of  the  slave  trade 
at  this  time  in  central  Asia  is  proved 
by  the  chrcnmstance  that  the  emperor 
llbarius  II.,  a.i>.  678-582,  formed  a 
corps  of  fifteen  thousand  mamlouks, 
composed  entirely  of  purchased  slaves, 
imported  into  the  Boman  empire  by 
the  traders  engaged  Ln  the  Indian  or 
the  for  trade.  Had  the  supply  con- 
tinued, and  had  the  successors  of 
Gnberius  II.  pursued  the  same  policy, 
the  Boman  empire  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  overthrown  by 
Turkish  mamlouks,  as  that  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdat  wss  by  following  a 
similar  military  system  at  a  uSer 
period. 

The  first  Turkish  empire  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  Khasar  king- 
dom, whose  relations  with  the  Boman 
and  Persian  empires  in  the  boor  of 
their  decline  give  it  an  important 
plaee  in  history,  arose  in  its  western 


fragments,  and  inherited  a  eonsider- 
able  portion  of  its  power  and  com- 
mercial infiuence.  But  the  Khaasrs, 
though  called  Turks  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  Nicephorus  the  patri- 
arch and  Theophanes,  are  supposed 
by  modem  scholars  to  have  been  a 
people  of  mixed  race. 

There  are  several  points  ooonect- 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  first  Turkish  empire 
which  are  interesting,  as  marking  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
At  no  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind  were  greater  changes 
made  in  the  commercial,  political^ 
and  religious  ideas  of  mankind.  Be- 
ligion  was  then  closely  connected 
with  political  organisation.  Christi- 
anity was  identified  with  the  Boman 
government ;  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
with  Persian  domination.  The  fact 
that  both  Christianity  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Zoroaster  were  declining  in 
the  sixth  century  is  unquestionable. 
Historians  have  not  clearly  explained 
the  causes  of  a  revolution  so  degrad- 
ing to  human  nature.  In  Arabia,  in 
central  Asia,  and  in  Spain,  an  ex- 
tensive conversion  to  Judaism  her- 
alded the  extraordinaiy  rapidity  with 
which  the  lizard-eaters  of  Arabia,  led 
by  the  foUowers  of  Mahomet,  exter- 
minated the  religion  of  Zoroaster^ 
and  converted  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Syria,  Palestme,  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  and  Africa  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. It  is  evident  thai 
an  internal  canker  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  in  the  Boman 
empire,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Persia,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
doiolation  of  many  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  second  Turkish  empire  was 
founded  by  the  Seljouks  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  Its  power  grew  up 
on  the  political  decline  of  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdat  and  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. The  dominions  of  the  calipha 
had  been  dismembered,  and  Bagdat 
itself  had  been  plundered  by  Turkish 
mamlouks,  before  it  was  conquered 
t^  Togrulbeg  with  his  Seljouks.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  which,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  systematic  and  legal  admi- 
nistration, bad  reinvigorated  the  ex- 
piring energies  of  the  eastern  Boman 
empnre,  had  declined  into  a  pure  des- 
potism, and  the  rulers  of  Constan- 
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tinople  were  rapidly  devouring  the 
wetutta  and  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  their  subjects  bv  financial  oppres- 
sion. The  exploits  of  Togrulbeg, 
Alp  Arslan,  and  Malelc  Shah,  may  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  which 
faaye  secnrea  them  fame  whereyer 
English  literatnre  is  known.  Many 
traces  of  their  handiwork  are  Tisible 
at  the  present, — ^monuments  of  what 
is  called  their  glory.  When  they  en* 
tered  the  countries  between  the  Per- 
flian  Gulf,  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  they  found 
them  filled  with  cities,  which,  though 
declined  in  splendour  and  wealth  by 
the  loss  of  their  municipal  administra- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  rapacious 
centralisation  of  the  Boman,  bysan- 
tine,  and  Mohammedan  empires,  were 
nevertheless  still  well  inhabited,  and 
eurrounded  by  a  numerous  agricultural 
population.  But  with  the  coming  ot 
the  Seljouks,  '*the  verdure  fled  the 
bloody  sod."  They  were  a  nomade 
people,  and  their  armies  were  com- 
posed  of  nomadic  tribes,  who  drew 
their  supplies  from  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  moved  with  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  cities  were  their  ene- 
mies unless  they  became  their  tribu- 
taries; and  in  order  to  preserve  a 
garrison  in  the  countries  they  con- 
quered, it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
exterminate  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
in  the  richest  and  most  centnd  plains 
of  theur  dominions.  An  encampment 
of  tents  could  only  be  secure  from 
surprise  by  being  surrounded  to  the 
extent  of  a  day's  journey  by  untilled 
pastures.  Similar  desolation  has  been 
eflTected  in  agricultural  countries  for 
ignobler  objects.  In  England  the 
traveller  may  still  see  the  efflscts 
of  an  arbitrary  act  of  devastation, 
perpetrated  about  the  same  period, 
by  William  the  Gonqnerer,  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  in  wandering  through 
Asia  Minor  many  of  our  readers  have 
probably  passed  over  districts  as  fer- 
tile as  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia, on  which  wheat  never  grows, 
but  which  the  page  of  history  informs 
ns  were  inhabited  by  an  industrious 
agricultural  population,  until  the 
towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  popu- 
lation exterminated,  by  Eutulmish 
the  lieutenant  of  Alp  Arslan,  and 
Suleiman  his  son,  the  lieutenant  of 
Maiek  Shah.      The  Seljouk  empire 


was  soon  divided  into  the  three 
secondanr  kmgdoms  of  Bourn  or  Ico- 
ninm,  of  Syria,  and  of  Persia.  It 
was  subdued  and  rent  into  fragments 
by  the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan, 
and  in  the  iburteenth  century  the 
Othoman  empire  arose  amidst  its  dis- 
membered provinces. 

Othman,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Othoman  empire,  entered  the  Se\jouk 
empire  of  Bonm  with  his  fiUher,  who 
was  the  chieftain  of  a  small  tribe  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  fanilies.  In 
the  year  1289  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  of  Karady-hissar 
by  Aladdin  III.,  the  last  Se\jouk 
Sultan  of  loonium.  The  market  held 
on  Friday  at  Karady-hissar  was  a 
trading  mart  of  great  local  import- 
ance. A  judge  sate  in  the  centre  of 
the  people  to  decide  every  question 
that  arose  without  delay,  and  without 
appeal.  Othman  frequently  occupied 
the  judicial  seat.  It  happened  that, 
as  he  was  presidmg,  an  important 
dispute  was  brought  before  him  for 
decision,  in  which  a  Christian  of  Belo- 
koma  in  the  Greek  empire  complained 
of  the  injustice  of  a  Seljouk  noble  of 
Kermian.  Othman  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  equity  of  the 
sentence  extended  his  fame,  and  gave 
additional  importance  to  his  govern- 
ment. Years  rolled  on.  Many  emirs 
established  themselyes  as  independent 
princes,  and  have  given  their  names 
to  seveoral  provinces  In  Asia.  Sultan 
Aladdhi  m.  died  in  the  year  1307, 
and  Othman  secured  to  himself  a 
position  as  independent  as  any  of  the 
Seljouk  emirs.  Just  before  his  death, 
he  conquered  Brusa  from  the  Greeks, 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Othoman  empire. 

This  new  Turkish  empire  is  remark- 
able for  its  rapid  progress  and  firm 
consolidation,  but  still  more  so  for 
the  singular  fact  that  it  never  reposed 
on  a  national  basis.  The  four  hun- 
dred fkmilies  who  aooompanied  0th- 
man*s  father  into  the  Seljouk  empire 
never  became  the  nudens  even  of  an 
Othoman  tribe.  The  Othoman  em- 
pire threatened  Europe  with  conquest ; 
the  Othoman  armies  were  long  invin- 
cible; the  Othoman  administration 
was  superior  to  every  contemporary 
government  on  the  European  con- 
tinent; but,  during  the  period  of 
Othoman  gieatnesa  and  power,  there 
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was  no  snch  thing  as  an  Othoman 
nation.  Of  the  forty-eight  grandr 
viziers  who  conducted  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  death  of  Snitan  Achmet 
I.  in  1617,  only  three  or  fonr  were  of 
Othoman  or  Seljonk  families^  while 
more  than  thirty  were  either  rene- 
gades or  children  of  Christian  parents 
brought  op  in  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. The  other  bom  Mnssnlmans 
were  not  even  of  Turkish  race.  Few 
absolute  monarchies  have  preserved 
their  pristine  vigour  with  the  same  un- 
impaired energy  as  the  Othoman,  and 
nonehavepassed  triumphantly  through 
greater  disasters.  Few  national  ^ov- 
emments,  indeed,  could  have  survived 
the  fearful  ordeal  of  the  defeat  at 
Angora,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor  by  Timor.  Neither  Timor  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  supposed 
that  it  was  possible  to  re-constitute 
the  Othoman  government;  and,  in- 
deed, the  ease  with  which  it  regained 
its  power  over  the  Greek  Christians 
and  the  Seljouk  emirs,  is  a  singular 
political  phenomenon* 

This  vitality  was  due  to  the  insti- 
tutions implanted  in  the  government 
as  the  very  breath  of  its  life,  by 
Orkhan  the  son  of  Othman,  the 
greatest  legislator  of  modern  times. 
As  a  lawgiver,  Orkhan  was  something 
between  a  Lycui^gus  and  a  Loyola. 
At  all  events,  he  puts  the  modem 
constitution-makers  of  Europe  to 
shame.  They  strive  to  improve  the 
rotten  fabric  of  their  political  institu- 
tions by  patching  the  old  despotic 
garment  of  Boman  law  with  the  new 
cloth  of  representative  institutions, 
forgetting  that  the  rabid  appetite  of 
centralisation  swallows  the  old  gar- 
ment and  the  new  patches  far  more 
easily  than  the  boa-constrictor  can 
swallow  a  blanket  The  institutions 
of  Orkhan  were  superior  to  the  Code 
Ni^oleon  and  its  progeny,  in  as  far  as 
they  were  framed  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  and  meddled  on  the  demands 
of  a  progreedve  state  of  society— not 
borrowed  from  an  extinct  people  in 
a  diffsrent  social  and  political  condi- 
tion. 

We  have  no  space  to  enumerate 
Orkhan*s  institutions.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  notice  the  keystone 
of  the  fabric  which  raised  a  small 
band  of  emigrants  from  Mesopotamia, 
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before  three  generations  had  elapsed, 
into  the  founders  of  one  of  the  gi«at 
empires  of  the  earth.  A  tribute  of 
Christian  children,  imposed  by  Orkhan 
on  the  people  he  conquered,  was  the 
basis,  the  cement,  and  the  keystone 
of  the  Othoman  empire.  Kever  before 
were  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the 
principles  of  justice  so  systematically 
violated  for  so  long  a  period  with 
such  success.  The  Othoman  empire 
really  dates  from  the  year  1829,  for 
it  was  in  that  year  that  Orkhan  as- 
sumed the  power  of  coining  money, 
placed  his  name  in  the  public  prayers^ 
and  promulgated  his  laws.  From 
that  time  be  was  regarded  as  the 
founder  and  the  legislator  of  a  new 
state,  and  not  as  the  ruler  of  a 
Seljouk  emirat  Orkhan  made  his 
household  the  nucleus  of  his  empire. 
The  strength  of  his  dominions  was,  by 
his  legislation  and  policy,  coneentrated 
within  his  palace  walls.  Under  his 
roof  was  united  a  college,  conducted 
with  all  the  order  and  talent  of  a 
college  of  Jesuits,  and  a  range  of 
barrack-rooms,  in  which  a  discipline 
prevailed  as  severe  as  that  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

The  history  of  the  institution  of  the 
tribute  children,  and  the  formation  of 
the  corps  of  janissaries,  is  this :  The 
Mohammedan  law  authorises — and, 
indeed,  commands— every  Mussulman 
to  educate  unbelieviog  children  who 
have  fidlen  into  his  power  as  orphans, 
in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  As  the 
military  usages  of  the  Seljouk  empire 
gave  the  Sultan  a  fifth  of  all  the  spoil 
taken  in  war,  Orkhan  soon  became 
possessed  of  a  numerous  household  of 
Christian  slaves,  whom  he  might  have 
sold  like  the  other  Seljouk  emirs,  and 
hired  mercenary  troops  with  the  pro- 
duce, or  filled  his  palace  with  concu- 
bines and  poets,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  fame. 
Orkhan  sought  instruments  to  gratify 
his  ambition,  and  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  the  Koran.  His  wars  as 
the  ally  of  the  rebel  emperor  and 
hypocntical  historian  Cantacuzenus, 
furnished  him  with  a  large  supply  of 
slaves  from  the  Greek  empire.  The 
base  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the 
rival  emperors  of  Constantinople,  in- 
duced them  to  allow  Orkhan  to  insert 
a  clause  in  his  treaties,  authorising 
him  to  transport  Christian  captives 
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to  Att&  tiirongh  the  Greek  teiritorj. 
Bnt  it  was  difflcolt,  by  means  of  war, 
to  secure  a  constant  sapply  of  healtbj 
«id  intelligent  cbildren  of  the  tender 
age  required  for  their  conTersion, 
dnce  the  Mohammedan  law  strictly 
prohibits  the  forced  conversion  of 
prisoners  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  twelye.  Orkhan'a  great  ol^eet, 
howerer,  was  to  obtain  a  constant 
«Dd  regalar  addition  to  the  yonog 
neophytes  in  4iis  honsehold.  Either 
ftom  h^  own  hnpolse,  or  at  the  sog- 
gestioa  of  his  brother,  Aladdin,  who 
aeted  as  his  prime  minister,  or  of  his 
relation,  Kara  KhaBi,  who  was  his 
most  intimate  connsellor,  he  at  last 
resolved  to  impose  a  fixed  tribate  of 
<shildrea  on  every  Christian  district  he 
eonqnered.  The  measure  was  highly 
approved  by  all  pions  MmssQlraans, 
and,  strange  to  s^,  it  met  with  little 
opposltioa  firom  the  Greek  Christiaas. 
The  empire  of  ConstantiDople  had 
been  so  long  the  scene  of  dvU  war, 
and  its  provinces  were  so  desolated 
by  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  imperial 
administration,  that  fiynine  prevailed 
among  the  Greek  population  fai  Ana 
and  Europe  for  several  yean;  and 
many  parents  saw  no  mode  of  saving 
their  children  fnm  starvation  bnt  by 
sending  them  to  the  serai  of  OriEhan. 
The  tributeof  Ghristianchil^n  estab- 
lished by  Orkhan  was  extended  and 
systematised  by  his  son,  Morad  L, 
and  formed  the  keystone  of  the  poli- 
tical and  military  power  of  the  Otho- 
man  empire,  until  the  corruption  of 
the  corps  of  Janissaries  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  elements.  The  tri- 
bute of  Christian  children,  however, 
continued  until  the  year  1685,  when 
H  was  formally  abolished. 

The  tribute  children  were  generally 
collected  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  nine.  They  were  at  first  lodged 
in  the  Sultan's  palace,  and  carefully 
instructed  in  the  principles  and  forms 
of  the  Mohammedan  zeligion  under 
the  ablest  teadiers,  select^  by  Ork- 
han, who  studied  their  dispositions 
and  mental  capacities.  They  then 
entered  on  a  course  of  elementary 
knowledge  and  gymnastics.  As  their 
mental  eapadties  were  developed,  and 
thehr  physical  strength  increased,  they 
were  divided  into  several  dasses. 
Some,  destined  to  become  **  men  of  the 
pen,**  were  educated  in  legal  and  ad- 


ministrative knowledge,  and  fiom  them 
the  offidals  in  the  dvil  and  fiiuuicial 
administration  were  usually  selected. 
Many  became  secretaries  of  state, 
judges  and  visiers.  Another  dividon 
was  disdplined  as  ^  men  of  thesword^** 
and  the  celebrated  coqMi  of  janissaries 
was  at  first  composed  of  select  indi- 
vidnalB  firom  this  body.  This  college 
of  conquering  misdenaries,  when 
formed  by  Oi^haa,  eondsted  of  only 
one  thousand,  bat  befMe  the  end  of 
his  rdgn  it  had  inenased  to  three 
thousand ;  and  when  Mohammed  n. 
took  Constantinople,  the  number  had 
attained  twdve  thousand.  The  tri- 
bute chfldren  were  also  wmerous  in 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalry,  artiUery,  and 
police  soldHers  ef  the  empire,  ^ever, 
indeed,  was  so  terriUe  an  instrument 
of  abednte  power  created  so  rapidly 
and  so  completofy  beyond  all  external 
inflaenoe  as  that  which  Orldian  form- 
ed. The  tribute  childran  were  all 
members  of  the  housdiold  of  the  Otho- 
man  Sultan.  They  had  no  ties  of 
family  or  cenntry,  and  folt  no  respon- 
dbility  but  what  they  0wed  to  the 
prophet  and  the  Sultan.  At  the  beck 
oftheSdtan,  and  wil^  a  fetva  of  the 
muftis  they  were  ready  to  strike  down 
the  proudest  noble  of  the  Se^ouks,  to 
shed  the  purest  blood  of  the  Arabs, 
and  to  trample  on  all  the  hereditary 
fediags  and  pre^odicea  of  the  courts 
of  the  Caliphs.  Against  the  Chrisdan 
nations  they  were  animated  with  the 
most  forvent  zml ;  for  it  was  a  prin- 
dpal  part  of  thdr  education  to  infuse 
an  enthudastac  widi  to  extend  the 
empire  of  Islam.  Thus  Orklian  made 
Clffistian  parente  the  most  active 
agents  in  mtroying  the  Cluistian  re- 
ligion. It  is  imposdble  to  reflect  on 
Mm  lamentable  oocunenoe  without 
feelhig  diat,  had  the  Greek  emperors 
and  &M  orthodox  priests  of  the  period 
given  their  subfecte  and  didr  parish- 
ioners as  good  an  education  as  Ork- 
Imn  gave  his  slaves,  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks  miefat  haive  been  triumph- 
antly repulsed. 

That  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued in  the  palace  of  Orkhan  must 
have  derived  some  of  its  excellent 
qualities  from  the  fomHy  system  of 
Othman*s  household,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. The  Othoman  tribe  was  not  mo- 
rdly  eormptcd,  Kke  the  sodety  of  the 
Selfouk  Turks;  tfae  history  of  thdr 
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empire  bean  Bferong  tetimoaj  to  tlie 
fact  dBring  several  generalkms.    The 
Othoman  aoltaiu  were,  dnriog  the 
early  period  of  the  emfiire,  educated 
on  tiie  same  aystem,  and  in  the  sane 
manner,  as  the  tribote  cbiidren,  and 
no  state  can  show  audi  a  long  anc- 
eeaaioB  of  hereditary  aoTereigns  le- 
markable  for  great  talent  The  Otho- 
man mstitaaiona  teati^  the  aagacity 
of  Orkhan  and  Mnrat  I.  more  than 
thdr  rapid  oonqaeata.    Bayeaid  the 
Thnnderbolt,  thoogh  his  laah  piide 
caused  the  defiaat  of  Angora  and  the 
rain  of  the  empire  for  a  time,  was 
ybenl  aatd  genmna  to  hia  Cinoattan 
subjects,  whom  be  admitted  freely  to 
his  society.    Mohammed  L,  who  re- 
atored  the  empire  nuned  by  his  fa- 
ther's ambition,  was  a  staanch  friend 
and  a  hind  master,  though,  in  his 
hostiiitiea,  aa  old  Phsantaea  says,  he 
waa  aa  obstinately  pemeyering  as  a 
cameL    Mnrad  IL  distinguish^  him- 
aelf  by  his  attention  to  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  justiee,  md  swept  away 
many  of  tlia  almses  which,  nndar  the 
Greek  emperois,  had  ezbaosted  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christians.    If  any  of 
his  pashaa  or  jndgea  oppressed  the 
Christiana  in  his  dominions  they  were 
seforelypuniahed.  Mohammedll.,  the 
conqueror  of  Constantinople,  united 
the  acHvity  of  yontii  with  the  sagacity 
of  age,  both  as  a  wanior  and  a  states- 
maa.    He  possessed  considerable  lite- 
nry  and  sdeatific  knowledge,  and  had 
nmd  great  progress  in  astrology,  then 
the  iuhionable  science  both  among 
Christians  and  Mussulmans.  He  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  spoke  the  Tnik- 
iah,  Arabic,  PeraiaB,  Greek,  Latin, 
andSdavonian  languages  with  fluency. 
Buch  is  the  character  of  the  early  sul- 
tans for  six  generations,  as  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  their  mortal  ene- 
mies, the  Byzantine  Gredui.    Other 
authorities  tell  us  that  these  infidels 
wero  ready  to  receive  anggesticms  for 
the  improyement  of  their  anny  and 
their  civil  administration,  and  that 
they  were  indefatigably  engaged  in 
submitting  new  ideas  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, and  new  inventions  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  the  most  rigorous 
examination.     Activity  and  intdli- 
gence  were  stimulated  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  service  by  the  example 
of  the  prince.  The  consequences  form 
the  staple  of  early  Othoman  history. 


New  combinations  in  war  and  politics 
presented  themselves  daily  to  eveiy 
Tnxkish  pasha,  which  called  for  a 
prompt  dedsion;  and  as  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  transmit  a  report 
of  the  reasons  which  had  determined 
Ids  conduct  to  an  able  and  despotic 
master,  he  soon  learned  prudence  .in 
counsel  aa  well  as  promptitude  in 
action.  For  two  centuries  we  find 
nothing  vague  and  indefinite  in  the 
operations  of  the  Othoman  sultans, 
or  of  the  paahas  intrusted  mtk  the 
command  of  their  armies.  The  first 
modem  school  of  generals  and  states- 
men was  formed  in  the  Othoman 
empire. 

The  general  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  Othoman  empire  are  well  known. 
The  janissaries,  instead  of  being  tribute 
children,  were  transformed  into  Sigarde 
mUhnmUj  like  what  we  have  seen 
flourish  and  disappear  at  Paris.  But 
the  logical  prindplea  of  a  paternal 
monarchy  stUl  exist  at  Conatantinoi^. 
The  Sultan   is   connected  with  his 

SM>ple,  but  can  have  no  ties  of  family, 
e  ought  not  to  be  the  son  of  a  firee 
woman,  but  the^ild  of  a  slave,  desti- 
tute of  every  family  tie,  in  order  that 
no  personal  attachments  and  family 
sympathies  may  interfere  with  the 
cares  of  administration. 

At  the  present  moment  we  hear 
it  asserted  on  all  sides,  that  the  Otho- 
man administration  is  making  great 
progress  in  restoring  energy  and  in- 
tell^nce  in  the  government  Yet 
there  are  some  who  Insist  that  the 
progress  is  small ;  that  it  is  an  empire 
without  roads,  and  a  government 
without  a  peqile ;  K  central  adminis- 
tration which  every  autgect,  be  he 
Christian  or  Mussulman,  detests  for 
its  financial  rapacity  and  systematio 
contempt  for  justice.  Inshallahl  there 
is  some  truth  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  our  due  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  tares,  as  they  resem- 
ble one  another  so  much  at  Stambonl 
as  to  confound  the  skill  of  European 
diplomatists.  We  know  to  our  cost 
that  there  is  no  road  either  to  Brnsa 
or  Adrianople  fit  for  a  French  dili- 
gence, and  that  an  abortive  attempt 
was  made  to  form  a  road  finom  Tre- 
biaond  to  Erzeroum. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Othoman 
empure  at  the  present  day  is  this,  that 
capital  cannot  be  profitably  employed 
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in  the  improyement  of  the  soil,  and, 
Btrange  to  say,  this  pecnliar  feature 
of  its  social  condition  is  common  to 
the  new-created  monarchy  of  Greece, 
and  to  no  other  European  state.  Trade 
often  flourishes,  cities  increase  in  po- 
pulation and  wealth,  gardens,  yine- 
yards,  and  orchards  grow  up  round 
the  towns  from  the  oyerfiow  of  com- 
mercial profits,  but  the  canker  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  an'icnltural  popula- 
tion ;  a  yoke  of  land  receiyes  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  it  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  same  number  of  families 
cnltiyate  the  same  fields.  This  is  the 
most  fayourable  yiew  of  the  case ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  richest 
plains  of  Thrace,  Macedoniay  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  uncnltiyated,  and  haye  only 
the  wolf  and  the  jackal  for  theur  ten- 
ants. In  Greece,  too,  under  the  scien- 
tific administration  of  King  Otho,  and 
with  a  representative  government^  iSn 
Fran^sBy  we  see  the  plains  of  Thebes, 
Messenia,  and  IMpolitza,  present  the 
same  agricultural  system  which  they 
did  under  the  Othoman  government, 
and  agriculture  in  general  quite  as 
much  neelected  and  more  despised. 
Now  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism  really  con- 
sists in  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital  in  the  soil.  The  agricultural 
population  is  the  basis  of  a  national 
existence,  and  unless  the  soil  produce 
two  bushels  of  wheat  from  the  same 
surface  where  one  formerly  grew,  and 
fatten  two  sheep  where  one  merely 
gathered  a  subsistence,  a  nation  gains 
little  in  strength  and  wellbeing  though 
its  cities  double  their  population.  The 
political  and  soeiid  problem,  with  re- 
gard to  the  governments  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens,  which  nowrequires 
a  solution,  is,  to  determine  the  causes 
that  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on 
the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  fertile  island  of 
Cyprus.  The  provinces  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Dpn  were  In  a  similar 
condition  when  Akerman,  Okaakofi^, 
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and  Azof,  were  Turkish  pashaliks; 
under  the  Russian  government,  they 
supply  France  and  England  with  grain. 
Now,  the  grain-growers  of  Turkey 
could  famish  half  the  grain  exported 
at  present  from  the  Black  Sea,  and 
they  could  obtain  much  higher  prices 
for  their  produce  in  consequence  of 
the  great  saving  of  freight  to  con- 
Bumers.  Even  the  fertile  districts  of 
Bithynia  and  Thrace,  bordering  on 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  than  which  there 
are  no  finer  oom-dlstaicts  in  the  world, 
cannot  furnish  Constantinople  with 
a  regular  supply  of  wheat;  and  the 
Osmaolees  would  often  suffer  famine 
in  the  capital  of  their  empire,  unless 
they  were  provisioned  from  the  pro- 
vinces taken  from  them  by  the  JTm- 
hrfgaiour. 

For  our  part,  we  must  say  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  entertiun  some 
doubts  of  the  imim)vement  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  Othoman  ad- 
ministration proving  permanent,  until 
we  see  some  increase  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  When  the  dtleens 
of  Stamboul  and  Athens  begin  to  co- 
lonise the  eonntry,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  Othoman  power.  And  unless  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  which  possess  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  d^ved  from  universal 
suffrage,  joined  to  the  inestimable 
liberty  of  walking  about  the  streets 
with  pistols  and  Turkish  knives  stuck 
in  the  belt,  begin  to  abandon  its  pas- 
sion for  coffee-houses,  and  find  plea-, 
sure  and  profit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  the  improvement  of  the 
Greek  nation  will  not  be  generally 
admitted,  even  though  Athens  become 
a  clean,  elegant,  and  flourishing  dty. 
There  must  be  an  evident  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
from  a  given  number  of  acres,  before 
those  who  study  the  political  history 
of  nations  can  be  persuaded  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  of  restoring  a 
Greek  empire. 
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As  we  never  had  the  good  fortime  of 
moying  in  UiAfc  circle  of  society  to 
which  the  power  of  retailiog  anecdote, 
with  minute  drcnniBtantiaiitj,  was 
considered  as  the  proner  passport— as 
we  never  were  invitea  to  listen  to  the 
small  scandals  of  the  group  collected 
at  Holland  House,  or  the  smaller  de- 
livery of  the  contents  of  commonplace 
books,  which,  in  less  renowned  Whig 
coteries,  is  considered  the  perfection 
of  sprightly  converse — we  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  our  momen- 
taiy  oblivion  of  the  partv,  who,  in 
the  sonorous  verse  and  rounded 
periods  of  a  brother  dramatist,  recog- 
nised his  own  thunder.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  accnntely  remember 
whether  it  was  the  figurative  Puff  or 
Plagiaiy,  or  the  real  Cumberiand,  who 
prerorred  that  accusation ;  and,  there* 
fore,  we  frankly  admit,  that  we  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  those  gentlemen  who 
consider  a  slip  in  an  anecdote,  or  an 
erroneous  name  and  date  in  afinnnent 
of  gossip,  as  the  evidence  of  deficient 
education,  and  the  token  of  unpolished 
intercourse.  We  allude  to  the  story 
in  question  merely  because  the  pre* 
£ioe  to  Mr  Macanlay's  collected 
speeches  exhibits  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  wrath  which  may  be  excited 
by  another  method  of  conveyance.  It 
is  not  the  appropriation  of  his  thun- 
der, but  the  non-appropriation  of  it, 
which  seems  to  have  roused  Mr  Af  ac- 
aulay  to  a  point  of  very  vehement 
indignation.  It  appears  that  a  London 
publisher,  Mr  Viseteliy,  availing  him- 
self of  a  licence  which  the  law  permits 
— ^namely,  that  of  reprinting  speeches 
which  have  been  publicly  delivered — 
conceived  that  the  issue  of  a  collection 
of  Mr  Macaulay's  speeches  might  pos- 
sibljr  prove  a  paying  speculation.  He 
reprinted,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, from  "Hansard's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,"  a  number  of  these 
orations ;  but,  In  his  preliminary 
advertisement  he  appears  to  have 
announced  that  he  did  so  "  by  special 
permission."  That  phrase  ought  not 
to  have  been  used;  or  if  used,  it 


should  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  party  who 
granted  the  permission.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  reading  public  would  oer- 
tahily  conclude,  from  the  terms  em- 
ployed, that  Mr  Macaulay,  not  the 
proprietor  of  Hansard,  had  authorised 
the  publication ;  and,  so  far,  there  is 
just  ground  for  complaint.  It  was  not 
only  natural,  but  proper,  and  due  to 
himself,  that  Mr  Macaulay  should  have 
taken  steps  to  disavow  any  connection 
with,  or  any  countenance  given  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  enigmatical  pub- 
lication. But  he  has  not  contented 
himself  with  a  broad  disclaimer^ 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  some  absurd 
blunders  which  the  self-constituted 
editor  has  committed,  and  which  are 
specially  referred  to  in  the  preface,  io^ 
terms  of  vehement  indignation,  be  has 
thought  it  necessary  for  his  own  fame 
to  suspend  "a  work  which  is  the 
business  and  the  pleasure  of  my  life, 
in  order  to  prepare  these  speeches  for 
publication."  It  is  no  oompUment  to 
Mr  Macaulay  to  say  that  the  public 
will  not  thank  him  for  having  done 
so.  The  desire  and  eagerness,  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  to  receive  a 
new  instalment  of  his  History,  is  only 
equalled  by  their  repugnance  to  peruse 
speeches  upon  subjects  the  interest 
of  which  has  long  gone  by~a  repug- 
nance not  lessened  by  the  impression 
that,  even  when  new,  the  speeches 
were  not  of  a  superlative  degree  of 
merit.  We  are  sorry  that  because 
Vizetelly —  whom  Mr  Macaulay  sup- 
poses to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
attaining  the  same  distinction  which 
was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Curll  — 
should  have  mistaken  Pundits  for 
Pandects,  and  magnified  the  city  of 
Benares  into  an  oriental  nation — 
because  he  has  made  the  gifted  orator 
"  give  an  utterly  false  history  of  Lord 
Nottingham's  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill"-— or  because  he  has  represented 
him  as  saying  '*  that  Whitfield  held 
and  taueht  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  sinful," 
whereas  Whitfield  never  said  any- 
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thing  of  the  kind,  nor  was  Mr  Mac- 
anlay  so  ignorant  as  to  have  averred 
that  he  did, — we  say  we  are  sorry  that 
becaose  Yizetelly  did  these  things, 
onr  brilliant,  though  tardy  historian, 
should  have  considered  his  reputation 
so  dangerously  Imperilled,  as  to  depart 
from  his  legitimate  and  most  inte- 
resting laboors,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting ns  with  a  medk)cre  and  nnin- 
spiring  Tolame  of  speeches.  It  is  tme 
that  he  avers  relnotance,  nay,  even 
disinclination  to  the  task.  If  that 
were  his  real  feeling,  he  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  much  about 
the  speculations  of  Yisetelly.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  many  publie 
speakers— nay,  some  men  who  may 
be  classed  as  real  orators-— all  of  them 
f9a  more  distinguished  than  Mr  Mac* 
aulay,  fbr  power,  energy,  pathos,  wit, 
and  influence,  have  gone  to  their 
graves ;  and  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  though  the  absence  of  oopy* 
right  in  speeches  might  have  enoon- 
raged  the  speculation,  to  publish  their 
works  in  a  cdleeted  form.  If  we 
want  to  form  an  idea  of  the  styles  ai 
the  late  Eari  Grey,  or  Lord  Durham, 
or  SirlVancis  Burdett,  we  must  neoes* 
sarily  have  recourse  to  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament.  The  filial  piety  of  thehr 
relatives,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  lead 
them  to  the  generous  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  their  speeches  would  nere- 
af^r  rank  with  those  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero.  In  our  own  day  no  man, 
as  a  popular  orator,  equalled  Daniel 
0*Connell ;  yet  where  are  his  col- 
lected speeches  ?— and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  popular  oratory  is  essen- 
tially Demosthenic,  and  that  O'Gon- 
nell  could  produce  a  greater  effect 
upon  a  mixed  audience — ^which  is  the 
test  of  oratoiy-^than  any  other  man 
of  our  time.  Where  are  Shiel's 
speeches?  In  Hansard — ^where,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  the  speeches  of 
every  man  of  the  slightest  eminence 
in  public  life  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
remain,  without  separate  collection^ 
at  least  during  his  own  lifetime,  and 
until  his  career  is  accomplished.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  prudential 
reasons,  at  the  present  day,  agahist 
the  collection  of  senatorial  speeches. 
No  one  has  proposed  to  issue  those  of 
the  late  6ur  Robert  Peel,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  th^^  such  a 
publication  would  afford  some  curious 


subjects  for  commentary.  It  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  ancient 
collectionsof  commonplaces — lod  com" 
mtine8y  locirerum^  &c. — from  which  the 
tyro  in  rhetoric  might  draw  arguments 
adapted  for  immediate  use  on  either 
side  of  a  question.  In  such  a  collec- 
tion all  possible  pros  and  eontroM 
would  be  found,  not  drily  stated,  but 
set  forth  with  elaborate  ingenuity. 
One  speech  would  give  the  Protestant, 
and  another  the  Catholic  side  of  the 
question— one  while  we  shonld  find 
the  orator  supporting  agriculture 
against  manufactures— another,  ma- 
nufactures against  agriculture;  the 
zeal  and  sincerity  being  in  botii  cases 
the  same.  Then,  what  a  charming 
miaoellany  Sir  James  Graham  has  it 
in  his  power  to  offer  to  the  pnblicl 
Whatdeftnesfr-whatdexterity— what 
amaiing  complexity  of  tensiven*- 
tion  would  be  exhibited  by  a  cdlection 
of  his  Pailiamentaiy  speeches  I  We 
feel  almost  inclined  to  advise  Mr 
VuBOtelly  to  ransack  Hansard  for  the 
Netherby  harangues  ;  the  more  so  be- 
cause lir  Macanlay,  in  his  own  edition, 
has  taken  care  to  insert  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  Sir  James.  That  is  not 
altogether  £ur,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
reverse  of  valorous.  Mr  Macanlay  had 
occasion,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  to 
direct  vigorous  speeches  both  i^ainst 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  against  Sir  James 
Graham.  Hetellsusnowin  his  preface 
that  ^*  it  was  especially  patnfm  to  me 
io  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
recalling  to  my  own  recollection,  and 
to  the  recollection  of  others,  the  keen 
encounters  which  took  place  between 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  myself;"* 
and  he  pays  a  very  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
statesman.  That  is  graceful,  amiable, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  entirely  sincere. 
Nevertheless  he  publishes  verbatim^ 
what  he  said  in  debate  against  Sur 
Robert  Peel,  who  is  no  more;  where- 
as we  find  no  trace  of  his  famous 
speech  in  the  letter-opening  case, 
directed  against  Sir  James  Graham, 
who  is  the  living  colleague  of  Lord 
John  RusselL  The  omission  may 
be  accidental ;  or  Mr  Macanlay  may 
think  the  speech  in  question  not  so 
felicitous  as  to  be  worth  recording. 
If  the  Utter,  we  differ  from  him.  It 
was  A  spirited  speech — much  more 
nettlesome  and  pungent  than  three- 
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no  donbt  that  Sir  James  Qraham,  if 
appealed  to,  will  corroborate  onr  opin- 
ion.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
we  do  not  by  any  means  maintain 
that  Mr  Macaalay  was  boand  to  re- 
print his  diatribe  against  Sir  James. 
We  make  these  remarks  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  unwise  it  is  for 
any  man  to  become  the  editor  of  his 
own  speeches;  seeing  that  he  mnst 
either  give  hage  offSsnce  to  the  living, 
or  let  them  escape  scot-free,  whilst  he 
repeats  his  strictores  on  the  dead. 
After  all,  we  think  he  would  have 
acted  prudently  in  submitting  to  the 
**  great  wrong,**  which  Mr  Viietelly, 
under  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  law, 
which  In  theory  is  held  to  countenance 
no  wrong,  has  found  it  his  interest  to 
inflict.  We  rather  fear  that  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  intermitting  his 
historical  labours.  Had  some  exces- 
sively imprudent  speculator  in  Htera- 
tnre  chosen  to  risk  his  capital  by 
reprinting  from  Hansard  the  speeches 
of  Lord  John  Russell  or  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  we  are  certain  that  Mr 
Macaulay,  if  consulted  on  the  subject, 
would  have  advised  these  eminent 
statesmen'— even  although  the  igno- 
ramus of  an  editor  had  distorted  the 
nature  of  their  arguments,  and  sub- 
stituted  Pandects  Ibr  Pmidits— to 
abstain  from  putting  forth  their  lucu- 
brations in  a  collected  fbrm.  We 
have  that  confidence  in  his  Judgment 
and  discretion,  when  called  upon  to 
advise  others  in  matters  of  a  literaiy 
nature,  that  we  cannot  doubt  such 
would  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  re- 
commendation. But,  unfortunately, 
fai  regarding  matters  personal  to  them- 
selves, ^e  great  minority  of  mankind 
use  glasses  materially  differing  in  focus 
from  those  which  they  assume  when 
investigating  the  affairs  of  others ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  remark  that,  on 
tiiis  occasion,  Mr  Macaulay  has 
acted  as  his  own  optician.  It  would 
have  been  much  w^  in  him  to  have 
allowed  Mr  Vizetelly  to  have  dis- 
posed of  as  many  copies  as  the  public 
would  take,  without  more  remon- 
strance than  a  simple  disclaimer,  than 
to  have  fastened  upon  the  blunders 
about  Benares,  and  Whitfield,  and 
Lord  Nottingham's  Bill,  as  so  many 
i^wlogias  for  bringing  forward  a  re* 


He  has  done  so,  however;  and  we 
have  now  to  consider  him  as  a  man, 
who,  by  no  means  verging  towards 
the  end  of  his  career— for  we  trust  he 
may  long  be  spared  to  delight  the 
public  by  the  elaborate  compositions 
of  a  ndnd  naturally  highly  gifted, 
greatly  improved  l^  exercise,  and 
prodigiously  stored  with  informa- 
tiott — ^has  deliberately  clK)sen  to  set 
forth  his  claims  to  be  ranA:ed  in  the 
scale  of  orators.  Whether  Mr  Mac- 
aulay may  choose  to  believe  that  we 
are  sincere,  or  not,  in  the  opinion  we 
are  about  to  express,  is,  to  us,  of  little 
consequence.  Politically,  of  course^ 
we  differ  from  him  in  maqy  respects. 
We  cannot  even  ohaUenge,  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  opinion 
of  his  own  party,  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  act  in  the  capacity  of  aleading 
statesman,  or  member  of  tlie  Cabinet. 
We  believe  his  mind  to  be  of  that 
cast,  that  it  does  not  readily  and  aptly 
conform  Itself  to  present  exigencies. 
It  is  too  much  wedded  to  the  past, 
and  to  mere  party  traditions  and  in- 
trigues. Let  a  crisis  arrive,  demand- 
ing immediate  and  decided  action,  and 
Mr  Macaulay  will  be  found  pussling 
back  to  the  Eevolntion  Settlement  <» 
1688,  or  some  other  event  of  lesser 
consequence  about  the  same  date; 
and  descanting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  Wliif  Lords  of  that  period, 
and  the  way  m  which  they  managed 
to  juggle  and  forswear  themselves  ; 
and  from  these-  premises  he  would 
form  conclusions  applicable  to  the 
present  times.  The  Whig  party  leaders 
are  notoriously  addicted  to  tradition, 
but  Mr  Macaulay*s  ideas  go  back  a 
great  deal  farther  than  is  convenient 
even  for  theur  purpose.  They,  naturally 
enough,  do  not  want  the  aid  of  histoiy 
farther  than  concerns  their  immediate 
guidance ;  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
sink  altogether  the  memory  of  dynas- 
tical  questions,  and  begin  with  Fox, 
who  is  the  proper  god  of  their  idolaUy. 
Mr  Macaulay,  by  resolutely  harking 
back  to  forgotten  eras,  frightfully 
embarrassed  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  when  he  rank^  as  a  mini- 
ster. It  iMM  an  excessive  bore  to  be 
told  what  Danby  did  or  would  have 
done,  qr  what  Halifax  meditated,  or 
WiUlaoi  of  Orange  proposedt  when 
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the  point  at  iaaue  was  something 
referring  to  onr  own  day,  arising  oat 
of  entirely  norel  circumstances,  and 
having  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  uie  policy  that  actuated  states- 
men at  a  time  when  rival  dynasties 
placed  in  dispute  the  true  succession 
to  the  crown.  In  reality,  however, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr  Macanlay 
to  say  that,  from  the  peculiar  turn  of 
his  mind,  the  nature  of  his  pursuits, 
and  the  intenseness  of  his  literary 
habits,  he  has  failed  in  acquiring  even 
a  moderate  reputation  as  a  statesman. 
To  the  public,  his  withdrawal  or  ex- 
clusion from  office  ought  to  be  any- 
thing but  matter  of  regret ;  since  it 
is  better,  both  for  his  own  fame  and 
for  the  literary  reputation  of  our 
country,  that  he  should  be  employed 
in  illustrating  its  annals  according  to 
his  own  views  and  conviction,  than 
if  he  were  participating  in  the  labours 
of  Molesworth,  Wood,  and  the  other 
eminent  individuals  who  drone  away 
their  time  in  the  Cabinet.  As  an 
historian,  he  has  already  made  him- 
self a  name  far  more  enduring  than 
that  of  any  mere  politician,  and  he 
can  very  well  afford  to  abandon  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  office 
to  inferior  men  who  regard  that  alone 
as  the  summit  of  earthly  ambition. 
And  we  know,  and  are  pleased  to 
know,  from  his  own  statement  and 
ftx)m  the  assurance  of  his  friends,  that 
he  feels  anything  but  regret  at  having 
exchanged  the  harassments  of  office 
forthe  literary  leisure,  which  he  knows 
so  well  and  so  effectively  to  employ. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  he  has  thought 
fit,  in  this  very  marked  and  unusual 
manner,  to  invite  public  discussion  of 
his  claims  to  be  considered  as  an 
orator.  As  an  historian,  and  histori- 
cal writer,  he  has  already  received,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  a  warm 
and  deserved  tribute.  Without  ac- 
knowledging the  soundness  of  all  his 
views  —  indeed,  while  questioning 
many,  and  decidedly  objecting  to 
some,  both  as  regards  facts  and  conclu- 
sion— ^we  have  been,  and  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  talent,  his  re- 
seareh,  the  vigour  of  his  style,  and 
the  occasional  brilliancy  of  his  pictures. 
That  he  is  a  literary  artist  of  high 
rank  and  position,  we  have  admitted 
most  cheerfully,  and,  we  know,  have 
said  so  cordially.    But  he  now  comes 


before  us  in  another  character.  The 
historian  requests — nay,  demands — 
that  we  shall  regard  him  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  assign  him  his  proper 
place  in  the  roll  of  orators.  In  doing 
so,  he  certainly  departs  from  his  own 
familiar  walk,  challenges  comparison, 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
avoided — and  provokes  criticism  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  ex- 
erted. When  men  play  many  parts, 
it  is  inevitable,  unless  in  the  case  of 
such  a  phcenix  as  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  that  some  one  part  must  be 
vastly  inferior  to  the  others.  As  an 
historian,  an  essayist,  and  a  vivid 
versifier,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Mr 
Macanlay  high.  We  cannot  admit 
that  he  is  an  orator  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  As  a  public  speaker,  he 
has  almost  invariably  failed  in  realis- 
ing the  expectations  excited  by  his 
literaiy  renown. 

We  must,  as  we  are  aware,  asslgii 
sufficient  reasons  for  that  opinion ; 
and  we  shall  be  met,  at  the  outset, 
by  the  fact,  that  a  speech  from  Mac* 
anlay  is  considered  as  an  event.  So 
it  is;  and  so,  too,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  be  deemed  a  speech 
from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  did  th  at  parody 
of  a  statesman  confine  himself  to  a 
single  harangue  in  the  year.  Mr  Mac- 
anlay, we  know,  will  not  suspect  us  of 
any  intention  of  comparing  bim  with, 
the  present  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  mis- 
taking Hyperion  for  a  satyr.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  men  who  have  been 
thrust,  whether  by  interest  or  not, 
into  high  official  situations,  are  as 
likely,  if  they  practise  general  retin- 
ence,  to  be  listened  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  are  men  of  exalted  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  an  dderly  proser,  who 
speaks  only  once  in  each  session,  has 
a  better  chance  of  an  audience  than 
the  glib  and  voluble  orator  who  startis 
np  in  every  debate.  In  public  life 
Mr  Macanlay  has  shown  great  discre- 
tion. During  the  last  twenty  years 
he  has  spoken  but  seldom,  and  never 
without  carefal  and  elaborate  prepare^ 
tion ;  therefore,  when  it  becomes 
known  that  he  is  about  to  address 
the  House,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with 
a  large,  respectful,  and  attentive  au- 
dience. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
on  other  grounds ;  for,  independently 
of  his  high  celebrity,  Mr  MacaulayNi 
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speeches  are  moch  better  worth  list- 
ening to  than  the  majority  of  those 
now  delivered  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons.  The  language  is  correct  and 
well-chosen,  the  arguments  are  care- 
Ihllj  arranged,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  hesitation,  repetition,  and  digres- 
sion, which  frequently  disfigures  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  less  leisure 
beforehand  to  prepare  and  adjust  their 
speeches.  The  curiosity  of  the  au- 
dience is  excited  by  the  eminence  of 
the  speaker,  and  they  are  well  assured 
that  what  he  is  about  to  lay  before 
them  will  bear  the  peculiar  and  un- 
mistakable impress  of  his  style.  And 
80  it  does ;  but  then  the  genius  of  Mr 
Macaulay  is  not  of  the  oratorical  kind. 
He  can  impart  information— that  Is, 
he  can  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  argu- 
ments whole  lists  of  precedents,  some 
of  them  not  very  applicable,  and  count- 
less parallels,  or  instances  which  he 
idleges  to  be  such.  These  give,  at  all 
events,  an  air  of  profundity  to  his  dis- 
course, and  cannot  be  called  inappro- 
priate to  the  mouth  of  an  historian, 
but  upon  a  mixed  audience  they  can 
produce  very  little  effect,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
one  out  of  ten  of  the  cases  which  he 
cites,  or  the  incidents  to  which  he 
refers ;  and,  consequently,  they  must 
either  receive  them  on  trust,  or  dis- 
regard them  altogether.  We  do  not 
think,  as  some  of  his  associates  have 
alleged,  that  Mr  Macaulay  intends  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  acquired  learn- 
ing. We  rather  incline  to  hold  that, 
as  is  common  with  men  who  addict 
themselves  greatly  to  any  particular 
branch  of  study,  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  whole  world  is  studying  in 
the  same  direction,  and  is  not  con- 
scious that  he  is  throwing  an  extrava- 
gant quantity  of  historical  pearls — or, 
it  may  be,  paste— before  his  audience. 
Such  at  least  is  our  belief;  for  we  are 
not  willlog  to  suppose  that  Mr  Mac- 
aulay woold  conaescend  to  that  very 
low  kind  of  pedantry,  not  unusual 
among  country  preachers  and  school- 
masters, which  seeks  to  astonish  by  the 
assumption  of  superior  learning.  "  It 
was  in  this  way,**  said  Mr  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  earlier  speeches,  **  that 
Charles  II.  was  forced  to  part  with 
Oropesa,  and  that  Charles  III.  was 
forced  to  part  with  Squillacci."  Very 
likely  it  was ;  but  how  many  of  the 


House  of  Commons  had  ever  heard 
of  Oropesa  or  Squillacci?  How  many 
were  familiar  with  the  events  he  re- 
ferred to?  Probably  not  one.  He 
would  have  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  their  reason  and  understanding, 
have  influenced  their  convictions 
quite  as  powerfully,  if  he  had  told 
his  audience,  that  Mumbo-jumbo  and 
Arlmaspes  had  been  dismissed  by 
Don  John,  or  Peter  of  Portugal.  Let 
us  refer  to  that  passage  in  his  speech 
on  the  Dissenters*  Chapels  Bill,  which 
the  ignorant  Vizetelly  mangled.  The 
speech  is  evidently  a  favourite  with 
Mr  Macaulay,  and  we  presume  he  has 
restored  it  in  its  integrity.  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  point,  that  prescrip- 
tion constitutes^  a  good  title  to  pro- 
perty, he  brings  into  the  compass  of 
one  page  such  a  mass  of  illustration 
from  all  ages,  nations,  and  institu- 
tions, that  we  cease  to  be  shocked  at 
the  barbarism  of  the  Ylzetellian  blun- 
der, especially  when  we  observe  that 
the  Jurists  who  framed  the  Code  of 
Justinian  are  referred  to  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  Pundits  of  Benares. 
Indeed,  we  think  that  Mr  YizeteUy  is 
fairly  entitled  to  stand  upon  the  very 
excuse  which  the  legally-inclined  Mr 
Bartoline  Saddletree  proponed,  when 
challenged  by  Reuben  Butler  for  an 
error  on  the  same  subject 

*'  *  I.t*s  owre  true,  Mr  Butler,*  an- 
swered Bartoline,  with  a  sigh ;  *  if  I 
had  had  the  luck — or  rather,  if  my 
father  had  had  the  sense  to  send  me 
to  Leaden  and  Utrecht  to  learn  the 
Substitutes  and  Pandex* 

^^  *  You  mean  the  Institutes — Justi- 
nian's Institutes,  Mr  Saddletree?*  said 
Butler. 

" '  Institutes  and  substitutes  are  sy- 
nonymous words,  Mr  Butler,  and  used 
indifferently  as  such  in  deeds  of  tailaie, 
as  you  may  see  in  Balfour's  Prac- 
tiques,  or  Dallas  of  St  Martin's  Styles. 
/  understand  these  things  pretty  weel^ 
I  thanh  God;  bui  I  own  I  shotdd  have 
studied  in  HoUand:'' 

Such  far-fetched  illustrations  neces- 
sarily tend  to  diminish  the  force  of 
Mr  Macaulay's  speeches,  which  is  the 
more  unfortunate,  because  he  is  pecu- 
liarly addicted  to  that  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  the  old  rhetoricians  styled 
the  irapdhfiyyua^  being  that  which  is 
drawn  from  Example.  Even  when 
he  does  not  pass  into  ground  alto- 
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aether  unknown  to  his  audience,  when 
he  refers  in  support  of  bis  position  to 
some  passages  in  British  history,  be 
avoids  those  which  are  most  familiar, 
and  selects  the  remoter  and  more  ob> 
icnre.  Hence  it  is  that  he  so  oftoi 
fidls  in  exciting  and  maintaining  en- 
thusiasm. No  sympathy  can  be  ronsed 
by  references  to  Sir  George  Sayile, 
Hngh  Peters,  or  Praise -God -Bare- 
bones;  nor  is  the  sobstitntion  of  a 
political  essay  for  a  speech  the  best 
means  of  commanding  the  admiration 
or  inflaencing  the  will  of  an  andience. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr  Mac- 
anlay's  eariy  oratorical  training  has 
exercised  a  prejndicial  rather  than  a 
salntary  influence  over  his  subsequent 
style.  He  was>  we  believe,  a  member 
of  the  Union  Debating  Sodety  at  Cam- 
bridge,  in  which  arena  questions  of 
hnmediate  political  interest  were  dis- 
cussed quite  as  keenly  as  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Without 
pronouncing  an  opinion  hostile  to  the 
mstitution  of  debating  societies,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
too  frequent  introduction  of  politics 
as  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the 
voung  can  hardly  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  any  thinking  man  of  maturer 
years.  The  arguments  employed  on 
such  occasions  must  be,  and  are,  the 
spent  weapons  of  politicians  who  are 
engaged  in  real  waifare ;  and  these  are 
used  by  the  juvenile  enthusiasts  with- 
out any  examination  as  to  their  sound- 
ness or  proprietv.  There  is,  in  truth, 
little  sense,  and  no  advantage  in  this 
mimic  warfare.  Toung  men  are  there- 
by induced,  not  to  reason,  but  to  dog- 
matise—not to  argue,  but  to  declaim; 
and  the  opposition  which  they  en- 
counter to  their  borrowed  views  only 
serves  to  strengthen  them  in  prejudice. 
The  leader  of  a  political  debating  so- 
ciety is  usually  an  insufierable  speci- 
men of  the  juvenile  prig.  He  can  prate 
for  the  hour  on  such  generalities  as 
the  constitution,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  rights  of  the  people,  and  so 
forth  ;  but,  if  you  bring  him  to  book, 
and  demand  a  distinct  explanation  of 
what  he  has  been  saying,  you  will  im- 
mediately discover  that  he  is  neither 
hs  possession  of  fixed  notions  nor  of 
intelligible  ideas.  There  is  a  kind  of 
frothy  rhetoric,  very  much  used  in  de- 
bating societies,  which  serves  to  dis- 
guise commonplaces,  and   helps   to 


make  them  appear  almost  briUtant  to 
an  inexperienced  audience;  and  in 
that  sort  of  rhetoricMr  Macaulayearij 
became  an  adept  Most  men  who  bsve 
acquired  this  style  in  public  are  com- 
pelled to  get  rid  of  it.  At  the  bar  it 
would  not  be  tolerated;  and  it  Is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  shin- 
ing lights  in  debating  societies  usu- 
ally pale  their  ineifectnal  fires  when 
brought  into  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  senate,  where  less  precision  ia 
required,  they  succeed  better;  bat 
even  there  it  requires  an  hnmesae 
deal  of  attrition  and  wear  before 
they  can  become  expert  maatera  <rf 
debate.  Now  it  seems  to  us,  after  a 
diligent  perusal  of  his  speeches,  that 
Mr  Macaulay  has  never  been  able  ta 
emancipate  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  the  debating  society.  He  speaks 
now,  just  as  he  migfathave  spoken  more 
than  thirtv  years  ago ;  only  that  hia 
language  is  more  select,  his  range  of 
illustration  larger,  and  his  peroratlona 
more  artificial,  and  therefore  more 
frigid  than  before.  In  point  of  con- 
fidence, we  do  not  believe  that  be  has 
either  gained  or  lost.  Some  men  be- 
gin their  public  career  with  difildaice' 
and  trembling,  and  end  by  becoming  re- 
markably self-possessed.  Others,  wha 
had  a  fine  stock  of  assurance  to  beguh 
with,  are  so  cowed  by  the  bullets  they 
receive,  as  actually  to  have  modeaty 
forced  upon  them ;  and  we  have  known 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  yonng 
Boanerges  who,  by  dint  of  constant 
punishment,  has  been  brought  to  aee 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  exag- 
gerated estimate  he  had  formed  of  hia 
own  natural  powers.  Mr  Macaulay, 
however,  belongs  to  neither  category.. 
He  believed  himself  an  oracle  as  a 
boy :  he  believes  himself  an  oracle  as 
a  man.  And,  if  justified  in  the  one 
belief,  who  shall  venture  to  say  that 
he  is  erroneous  in  the  other?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  in  1826,  when  he 
penned  his  essay  on  Milton,  he  dis- 
played as  much  power,  taste,  and 
vigour,  as  are  exhibited  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  his  History  given  to  the 
public  in  1949.  He  spoke  with  more 
animation,  clearness,  and  effect,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  18S1» 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion, 
though  some  of  his  later  speedses  may 
have  been  more  highly  elaborated.  He 
is,  of  course,  better  informed  now  on 
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-pointB  of  history,  sdence,  and  litera- 
ture, than  when  he  emerged  from 
Cambridge ;  bat  we  qneation  whether 
he  has  gained  much  additional  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  of  the  motives 
which  actuate  mankind.  Neyer,  per- 
hap,  did  a  man  attain  so  high  a 
pomt  of  literary  dlstmction  without 
poaseising  in  a  moderate  degree 
the  power  of  afiectmg  the  passions. 
We  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  single 
passage  oni  of  his  whole  writings, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which 
is  likely  to  have  drawn  a  tear.  His 
epeeches,  as  we  now  read  them, 
are  remarkably  frigid.  They  may 
satisfy  the  vnderstandlng,  bnt  they 
never  eonld  inflnenoe  the  wilL  We 
are  wdl  aware  that,  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  as  presently  consti- 
tated,  no  speech,  however  eloquent, 
can  be  supposed  to  a£fect  the  votes  of 
any  considerable  section ;  bnt  the 
pecnliarity  of  Mr  Macanlay 's  speaking 
»  this,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
the  possibility  of  his  making  a  con- 
Terft.  This  is  owing,  we  think,  in  a 
sieal  measare,  to  a  somewhat  singnlar 
msregard— -for  we  cannot  ssppose  it 
ignenuice— of  the  means  which  the 
(&ef  orators,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  have  deemed  it  their 
daty  to  employ.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr  Macaulay  never  seems  to  think  it 
necessary  to  take  the  slightest  pains 
to  conciliate  his  audience.  Of  coarse 
there  are  many  cases  when  such  in- 
troductory oonciliation  is  not  required 
—-for  example,  when  addressing  an 
entirely  sympathetic  meeting,  or  when 
retorting  upon  the  direct  attack  of  an 
antagonist  —  but  in  very  few  in- 
stances indeed  does  Mr  Macaulay 
introdnce  himself,  upon  a  debated 
point,  otherwise  than  as  a  determined 
partisan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
introductions  of  a  conciliatory  nature 
require  the  utmost  delicacy  of  hand- 
ling. They  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  speaker  comes  to 
the  cimsideration  of  the  question  at 
issne,  with  as  much  fairness,  delibe- 
ration, and  candour,  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  man  of  mortal  mould ; 
and  further,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  dictate  to  his  audience,  but  rather, 
by  Impreashag  them  with  his  own 
views,  to  induce  them  to  consider 
calmly  whether  his  conclusions  are 
tme  or  false.    This  does  not  imply 


the  abandonment  of  the  strongest 
argument,  or  the  most  forcible  illus- 
tration in  the  after*part  of  the  speech. 
It  is  an  arrangement  dictated  by 
nature ;  because  in  every  case,  when 
a  man  rises  to  address  an  assembly, 
his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  dispel, 
if  possible,  personal  suspicion  if  that 
should  exist^  and  to  secure  a  willing 
anditiMy.  Of  this  art  Cicero  was  an 
entire  master ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  his  most  remarkable 
forensic  triumphs  were  achieved  rather 
by  the  effect  of  his  introductions,  than 
by  the  subsequent  ingenuity  of  his 
arguments,  and  his  unrivalled  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  narrative.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  introductions  of  this 
kind,  when  badly  framed,  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
was  intended.  There  probably  never 
was  a  worse  one  than  that  attempted 
by  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  in  his 
memorable  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  27th  January 
1846,  in  which  he  beat  about  the 
bush  so  long,  that  he  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  effect  which  he  intended 
to  produce.  But,  whether  as  regards 
the  immediate  impression  on  the 
House,  or  the  subsequent  effect  on 
the  country,  we  must  hold  that  a 
speaker  ought  to  endeavour,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  divest  himself  of  the 
appearance  of  being  actuated  by  mere 
party  motives.  Such  men  as  the  late 
Buke  of  Wellington,  or  the  present 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  long 
and  unblemished  public  lives  have 
been  accepted  as  full  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  might  indeed 
dispense  with  any  such  protestation ; 
but  there  are  not  many  who,  from 
age  and  public  confidence,  have 
acquired  a  similar  privilege.  Now,  it 
is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  Mr 
Macaulay  seems,  throughout  his  whole 
career,  to  have  disdained  any  kind  of 
conciliation.  He  has  approached  every 
question,  not  only  with  his  mind  made 
up  upon  it,  bnt  in  the  spirit  of  the 
strongest  contempt  and  depreciation 
towards  all  who  disagreed  with  him. 
He  never,  like  Themistocles,  volun- 
teered to  receive  a  buffiet  in  order  to 
gain  a  hearing.  He  rather,  in  imita- 
tion of  Dares,  walked  into  the  arena 
with  the  gauntlets  buckled  round  his 
wrists, 
«  And  dciOt  ia  emptj  air  hii  whisUiiig  blows,** 
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It  Is  no  basiness  of  oars  to  reconnt 
bow  often  he  has  met  with  an  Entel- 
las,  who  has  doled  ont  severe  punish- 
ment ;  we  are  now  simply  referring  to 
what  we  consider  to  be  his  oratorical 
deficiencies  or  omissions. 

Next  we  would  observe,  that  the 
impression  left  on  our  mind  by  tho 
perusal  of  these  Speeches — which,  re- 
ferring as  they  do  to  bygone  events, 
do  not  excite  the  slightest  feeling  of 
antagonism — ^!s  that  the  value  of  the 
matter  is  generally  disproportioned  to 
the  grandiose  nature  of  the  style,  and 
the  uniform  pomposity  of  language.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  Mr  Macaulay  has 
spoken  upon  several  interesting  and 
important  questions ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  an  orator,  in  addressing;  him- 
self to  themes  of  that  description,  is 
entitled  to  assume  a  higher  tone  than 
might  be  suitable  to  a  meaner  subject 
t)f  debate.  But  then,  he  must  take 
care  that  his  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  raised  to  the  like  elevation.  One 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  real  orator 
is,  that  he  rises  with  his  subject.  His 
intellect  seems  to  expand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  his  theme — he 
elevates  himself  in  feeling  and  energy 
above  the  level  of  his  audience,  and 
the  high  thoughts  which  then  rush 
upon  his  mind  are  expressed  with 
corresponding  dignity.  The  orator, 
like  the  poet,  has  his  fits  of  inspira- 
tion, varying  in  intensity  and  degree 
according  to  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals.  This,  of  course,  precludes 
that  method  of  slavish  preparation, 
now  unfortunately  too  common,  by 
means  of  which  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech, but  the  very  words, 
are  elaborately  fabricated  in  the  closet, 
and  committed  to  memory.  The  man 
who  adopts  that  system  may  be  a 
good  speaker,  but  he  never  will  attain 
the  highest  point  of  elevation  as  an 
orator.  Like  the  swimmer  on  a  stormy 
sea,  the  orator  should  rise  and  fall 
with  the  wave  of  his  audience ;  for  he 
is  contending  for  the  mastery  over  a 
moral  element,  than  which  the  natural 
one  is  not  always  more  fluctuating  or 
fierce.  It  may  be  well  to  calculate 
and  consider  beforehand  the  line  of 
argument  to  be  adopted,  just  as  a  pru- 
dent general  will  make  his  dispositions 
before  going  into  battle.  But  as  no 
commander  can  foresee  what  may 
happen  in  the  fields  can  provide  for 


every  emergency,  or  lay  down  for  him- 
self a  course  of  action  from  which  he 
will  not  deviate — ^so  neither  ought  the 
orator  to  commit  himself  to  a  certain 
form  of  words,  which  possibly  may 
prove  either  unappropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, or  injurious  to  his  cause.  Men 
think  differently  in  the  closet,  and  in 
the  scene  of  action.    In  the  former 
they  are  comparatively  unimpassioned 
— in  the  latter  they  mnst  necessarily 
exhibit  passion  if  they  seek  to  rouse 
it  in  others.     The  most  skilful  and 
elaborate  disoourse,  if  coldly  conceived 
and  expressed,  will  have  a  drench- 
ing rather  than  an  inspiring  effect 
upon  an  audience  which  is  already 
possessed  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  enthusiasm.    Their  feeling,  favour- 
able to  the  speaker  and  his  cause, 
must  not  be  put  back — it  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  heightened.    The 
force  of  these  observations  will  become 
apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take 
pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  success  of  an  orator  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  energy 
which  he  can  display.    Energy  was 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  Cicero,  with  all  his  art* 
could  not  find  a  higher  quality  to  re- 
commend. It  must  be  confessed  that 
modern   statesmen   have   been   too 
much  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  this 
evident  truth.  Some  of  them — ^and  we 
would  instance  as  a  notable  example 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel— might  have 
secured  a  far  more  enthusiastic  follow- 
ing than  they  ever  could  boast,  but 
for  their  extreme  and  over-cautious 
frigidity.    To  this  remark  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  perhaps  has  had  more 
opportunities  than  any  other  living 
man  of  acquiring  personal  influence, 
is  also  peculiarly  liable.    On  the  con- 
trary, take  the  case  of  Lord  Falmer- 
ston.    He  is  not  implicitly  trusted  by 
any  strong  party  in  the  state;  and 
yet,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
man  can  produce  a  greater  effect,  or 
possesses  a  larger  personal  influence. 
And  why  is  this?    Because  he  can 
carry  an  audience  along  with  him — 
because  he  is  never  frigid,  never  dull, 
never  addicted  to  circumlocution-^ 
because   he  possesses    and    exerts 
energy  in  a  high  degree ;  and  is,  in 
truth,  what  few  of  his  contemporaries 
can  claim  to  be — an  orator.    Read 
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one  of  his  speeches,  and  you  see  at 
once  tbat  it  was  not  concocted  in  the 
closet— -that  he  had  not  stooped  to 
polish  sentences  beforehand,  or  to 
select  language  which  shonid  pass  for 
a  pattern  of  composition.    Mark,  too, 
the  variety  of  his  style^how  qnietly 
and  playfdlly  he  disposes  of  a  small 
matter— how,  daring  debate  and  at- 
tack, to  nse  the  langaage  of  Canning, 
he  *^  dientlj  concentrates  the  power 
to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa- 
sion."   Ko  wonder  that,  when  the 
occasion  arrires,  he   shonid  extort 
admiration  even  from  his  adversaries. 
Very  diifierent  is  the  case  with  Mr 
Macanlay.   Whateverbe  the  subject, 
he  rises  to  lectnre,  and  has  his  lectnre 
thoroughly  prepared.    He  is  speaking 
to-night,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  he  wrote  yester- 
day in  the   quiet  seclusion  of  his 
-chambers  in  the  Albany.    He  had  no 
thought  whatever  of  his  audience ;  he 
was  thinking  simply  of  his  style. 
Tbat  he  may  adorn  and  heighten ; 
but  he  cannot  vary  it  at  pleasure. 
Ask  him  to  pronounce  a  panegyric 
upon  a  deceased  hero,  and  a  discourse 
upon  a  drowned  mouse,  and  he  will 
execute  both  in  the  same  strain.  The 
victor  in  a  hundred  fields  will  not 
be  celebrated  in  periods  more  stately 
than  the  invader  of  a  hundred  cheeses. 
Simplicity  is  not  part  of  his  nature — 
he  must  have  recourse  to  rhetoric  or 
be  dumb. 

Now,  although  this  style  may  be 
tolerated  in  writing,  it  becomes  very 
tedious  when  adopted  in  public  speak- 
ing. Dress  up  a  mere  commonplace 
with  the  utmost  skill  and  'Ingenuity, 
and  yet,  to  the  hearer,  it  retains  its 
original  character.  The  way  in  which 
« thing  is  said,  does  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  itself— the  fine 
features  cannot  conceal  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  body  beneath.  We  have 
gone  over  seveial  of  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  real  value,  power, 
and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  set 
forth  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  in  no  one  instance  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  the  trace  of  an  inde- 
pendent thought,  or  of  a  purely  origi- 
nal idea.  Some  of  them  are  unques- 
tionably able  speeches.  Ask  a  man 
of  high  talent  and  extensive  informa- 
iion,  like  Mr  Macanlay,  to  deliver  a 


discourse  upon  any  possible  theme, 
and  he  will  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
shall  elicit  shouts  of  applause  from  a 
Mechanic's  Institute.     Nay,  he  will 
be  loudly  cheered  even  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  provided  that  a 
considerable  interval  is  allowed  to 
elapse  between  each  exhibition — ^be- 
cause, as  we  know  IVom  the  history  of 
Euphuism,  fine  langaage  commands 
admiration,  and  ronnd^  periods  are 
always  grateful  to  the  ear.    Besides 
this,  it  wonld  be  untrae,  and  highly 
unfair  to  Mr  Macaulayto  insinuate 
that  he  cannot  make  proper  nse  and 
disposition  of  such  arguments  as  lie 
before  him.    He  states  them  well  and 
adroitly ;  though,  as  we  ha^e  already 
hinted,  frequently  marring  their  eflfect 
by  the  extreme  remoteness  of  his  illus- 
trations.   Bat  neither  our  reading  nor 
our  recollection  can  fomlsh  us  with  one 
case  in  which  Mr  Macanlay  has  put 
forth  an  original  view,  or  disentangled 
himself  from  the  general  mass  of  de- 
baters.   In  political  life  or  strife,  he 
appears  simply  as  a  fnrbisher  of  old 
iron,  a  process  in  which  he  certainly 
is  expert ;  and  he  manages  to  make 
an  exceedingly  rusty  rapier  pass  for 
a  tolerable  Toledo.    More  he  seldom 
attempts.     His  speeches  are  often 
brilliant,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  apply  the  epithet  to  fireworks; 
tolerably,  though  not  strictly  logical ; 
always    sententious,    rounded,    and 
adapted  to  a  mouthing  delivery—but 
never  ardent,  never  eloquent,  never 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm.    If 
mere  rhetoric  could  make  an  orator, 
Mr  Macanlay  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
the  first  of  the  age.    He  has  studied 
it  on  thesame  principle  as  did  Gorgias, 
who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  could 
speak,  and  speak  well  upon  any  given 
subject,  even  though  he  was  not  con- 
versant with  its  details,  by  aid  of  the 
commonplaces  which  he  could  dress 
up  for  the  occasion.  Gorgias  had  some 
reputation  during  his  lifetime,  but  he 
is  now  remembered  only  on  account 
of  his  extravagant  boast.    His  works 
have  long  since  perished ;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  the  efforts  of  Mr  Mac- 
anlay, as  an  orator,  will  survive  even 
so  long  as  those  of  Gorgias. 

If  there  had  been,  in  this  collection, 
one  speech  upon  which  we  could  have 
dwelt  with  any  feeling  of  artistic  inte- 
rest—one which  we  could  have  with- 
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drawn  fromtberest,  to  rank  among  the 
remarkable  Bpecimens  of  Britieh  elo- 
quence— we  should  not  only  have  been 
delighted,  but  prond  to  have  selected 
it  for  enlogy.  That  which  we  have 
pemsed  with  the  most  pleasure,  on 
account  of  its  sentiment  and  manly 
feding,  la  the  speech  delivered  in  1846 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Ten  Hours* 
Bill.  Regarded  merely  as  an  oration, 
it  may  not  be  of  high  value ;  but  it 
displays,  in  a  most  pleasing  light,  the 
genuine  kindness  of  his  heart,  his 
strong  sympathy  with  suffering,  and 
his  genuine  hatred  of  oppression.  Such 
speeches  are  worthy  of  record,  because 
they  rank  in  the  category  of  good  deeds 
and  noble  actions ;  and  deserve  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  as  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity.  We 
do  not  inquire  now  into  the  abstract 
merit  of  the  speeches  of  "Wilberforce, 
nor  does  his  fame  depend  at  all  upon 
his  oratorical  skill.  He  has  passed 
from  the  roll  of  speakers  to  the  cata- 
logue of  philanthropists  3  and  instead 
of  directing  the  attention  of  youthful 
aspirants  after  public  distinction  to 
the  force  of  his  style,  or  the  energy 
of  bis  expression,  we  pay  homage  to 
his  memory  as  the  chief  instrument, 
under  Providence,  of  removing  the 
fetters  from  the  slave.  In  like  man- 
ner, notwithstanding  certain  peculiar- 
ities which  lead  us  rather  to  admire 
than  to  love,  Mr  Macanlay  has  high 
claims  to  the  public  gratitude  and  re- 
spect. In  open  questions,  and  those 
in  which  party  considerations  do  not 
materially  interfere,  he  has  always 
shown  himself  accessible  to  convic- 
tion, generous  in  his  views,  and  just 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments. 
There  are,  among  living  public  men, 
some  who  are  more  genial  and  attrac- 
tive; but  there  are  not  many  who 
are  better  entitled  to  our  respect 
Our  criticism  has  been  framed  utterly 
irrespective  of  politics.  We  cannot 
boast,  at  the  present  day,  of  so  large 
a  list  of  men,  either  of  genius  or 
of  high  talent,  as  to  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute,  where  tri- 
bute is  justly  due.  '*  I  hope  that  I 
am,'*  says  Mr  Macanlay,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  his  last  recorded  speech, 
^*  at  once  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative 
politician*"  We  hope  so  too ;  and  we 
hope,  moreover,  that  the  avowal  was 
Jnadc— not  because  Lord  Aberdeen 


and  Lord  TtHmenkoa^  Lord  Join 
Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth  and  Mr  Sidney  Her- 
bert, have  agreed  to  lie  down  together 
—but  l)ecause  Mr  Macanlay  wishes 
henceforward  to  emancipate  himself 
from  party  trammels.  It  is  certainly 
time  that  he  should  do  so.  He  has 
occupied  a  subordinate  rank  in  the 
Whig  regiment  longer  than  he  ong^t 
to  have  done  for  his  own  reputation  ; 
and  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  this  dis- 
claimer put  forth  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner at  the  very  end  of  his  last  pnbli- 
cation.  It  is,  like  the  reading  of  the 
dosing  line  of  the  Iliad  in  the  famous 
manuscript  copy,  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Cyclic  theory  point  to  as  clearly 
indicative  of  further  action,  a  phrase 
fhiugfat  with  meaning ;  and  when  the 
coalition  is  dissolved,  as  it  soon  must 
be  by  the  influence  of  a  political  thaw, 
we  trust  that  Mr  Macaulay*s  tenden- 
cies may  indeed  appear  to  be  Con- 
servative, without  the  sacrifice  of  tibe 
true  liberality  which  becomes  the 
gentleman  and  the  sdiirfar.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  general  verdict 
of  the  public  upon  this  collection  will 
be  of  a  different  tenor  from  our  own. 
But,  after  all,  liflr  Macanlay  has  no 
great  reason  to  repine  because  he  has 
failed  to  achieve  a  high  place  in  the 
roll  of  Britidi  orators.  His  speecbea 
will  not  be  quoted  for  their  eloquenee 
and  power,  as  those  of  Burke,  Grattan, 
Erskine,  and  Canning  are;  but  his  his- 
tory and  essays,  and  evoi  ballads,  will 
insure  him  a  reputation  not  less  exten- 
sive and  enduring.  We  need  scarcely^ 
remind  him  that  men  who  have  attain- 
ed high  reputations  as  statesmen,  and 
been  conspicnons  as  public  speakers, 
have  altogether  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  found  a  literary  name.  No  one  who 
has  perused  tbehistorical  chapters  com* 
posed  by  Fox,  can  regret  that  his  de- 
sign proved  abortive,  and  that  tiie 
subject  has  been  left  to  the  more 
brilliant  and  dexterous  treatment  of 
Macanlay.  We  cannot  say  with  truth 
that  Lord  John  Russeirs  literary 
efforts  inspire  us  with  an  exalted  IdMi 
of  the  author's  powers— we  are  even 
of  opinion  that  he  would  have  done 
well  in  abstaining  from  appearing 
before  the  public,  either  as  a  drama- 
tist, biographer,  or  editor.  Ife  nOar 
niira  crqnelam.  It  is  by  natural 
instinct  that  every  man   addresses 
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kinself  to  tiie  MenpttioD  in  which  he  dneedtointemipthiB  moreinterestiDg 

la  qoalified  to  excel ;  and  that  anbi-  labours  for  the  sake  of  undertaking 

tion  which  prompts  men  to  deviate  this   collection ;   for,    although   the 

from  their  destioj,  and   undertake  Tolume  wifi  find  its  way  into  many 

tasks  which  are  not  congenial  to  their  libraries— as  what  volnme  that  bore 

feelings  and  sympathies,  onght  to  be  his  name  npon  the  title-page  would 

repressed.  TVe  cannot  view  Mr  Mac-  not  ? — ^it  will  be  regarded  hereafter 

anlay's  career  withovt  being  convinced  with  little  interest,  and  may  possibly 

Uiat  nature  designed  him  to  play  his  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  nnsnccessfol 

part  as  a  literary  man  rather  than  as  a  ambition.    We  repeat  that  Mr  Mae- 

politldan.    He  has  indeed  tacitly  ad-  anlay's  fame  rests  npon  his  writing^ 

mitted  that;  fer  he  has  withdrawn  and  that  thepnblication  of  his  speeches 

himself  very  mnch  of  late  years  from  is  by  no  means  calcolated  to  extend 

debate,  preferring  literary  occupation  or  heighten  his  intellectual  reputation ; 

to  the  excitement  of  political  strife,  thoughit  cannot  diminish  the  just  esti- 

We  are  sorry  that  he  has  been  in-  mation  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  man. 
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Tub  memoirs  of  a  man  of  a  singu- 
larly adventurous  and  speculative 
turn,  who,  having  entered  upon  the 
occupations  of  manhood  eariy,  and 
retained  its  energies  late,  has  pro- 
longed the  active  period  of  bis  life  to 
ipwards  of  half  a  century,  who  has 
been  an  eyewitness  of  not  a  few  of 
the  important  events  that  occurred  in 
Europe  and  America  between  the 
years  1796  and  1860,  and  himself  a 
sharer  in  mors  than  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  associated  or  an  agent  in 
some  of  the  largest  commercial  and 
financial  operations  that  British  and 
Dutch  cafMtal  and  enterprise  ever 
ventured  upon,  mud  has  been  brought 
into  contact  and  acquaintance^-not 
unfrequently  into  intimacy*-with  a 
number  of  the  remarkaUe  men  of  his 
time,  can  hardly,  one  would  imagine, 
be  otherwise  than  highly  inleresting, 
if  the  author  have  but  sufficient  com- 
mand of  his  native  tongue  plainly  to 
write  down  whnt  his  memory  has  re- 
tained, sufficient  discrimination  and 
self-restraint  to  avoid  dwelling  upon 
details  of  too  trifling  and  egotistical  a 
nature.  Generally  speaking,  we  have 
but  little  confidence  in  the  interesting 
qualities  of  German  septuagenarian 
nutobiographers.  Garrulity  is  the 
privilege  of  age,  and  German  garru- 
&ty  is  a  grievous  thing,  particularly 
when  it  displays  itself  upon  paper. 


In  Germany,  where  nearly  everybody 
eapal^e  of  grammar  writes  a  book, 
even  though  he  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  elderly  gentlemen,  who  realfy 
have  seen  something  worth  the  tell- 
ing, are  apt  to  imagine  they  can 
never  make  too  much  of  it,  and  in- 
stead of  delighting  us  with  the  pure 
spirit,  drench  ua  with  a  feeble  dilu- 
tion. Such  was  the  case,  we  well  re- 
member, with  our  old  acquaintance^ 
Baron  von  Bahden,  whose  military 
experiences  during  the  stirring  period 
(tf  1818-14-15  we  brought  beiwe  our 
readers  now  just  seven  years  since, 
and  who,  instead  of  cutting  short  the 
tolerably  prolix  history  of  his  life  and 
adventures  at  the  date  when  peace 
sheathed  bis  sword,  elaborated  two 
other  ponderous  and  very  wearisome 
volumes,  scarcely  relieved  by  an  ac- 
count of  General  Chaser's  defence  of 
Antwerp,  and  by  sketches  of  a  cam- 
paign in  Catalonia,  in  which  the  in- 
defatigable and  restless  old  fire-eater, 
unable  to  pass  his  latter  days  in  tran- 
quillity, served  under  the  orders  of 
the  Carlifit  general  Cabrera.  There 
is  more  variety  and  vivacity  in  the 
book  now  before  us  than  in  the 
baron's  interminable  record,  of  whiefa, 
however,  it  has  in  some  respects  re- 
mhided  us.  Yon  Bahden,  a  soldier 
by  profession  and  inclination,  gave  us 
far  too  much  of  his  proceedings  in 
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times  of  peace^  and  dwelt  at  tedious 
length  on  garrison  rivalries,  his  own 
unrewarded  merit,  and  German  pro« 
Tincial  topics.  Mr  Nolte,  on  the 
contrary,  by  profession  a  man  of 
peace,  whose  weapon  is  the  pen,  his 
field  of  battle  the  Exchange,  and  his 
campaigns  amongst  cotton  bales, 
whose  tutelar  deity  has  been  Mercury 
instead  of  Mars,  and  whose  comman- 
ders and  allies,  instead  of  the  martial- 
sounding  appellations  of  Blucher, 
Gneisenau,  and  Chass4,  have  borne 
the  pacific  but  scarcely  less  famous 
names  of  Hope,  Labonchere,  and 
Barinff,  has  mingled,  in  the  rather 
complicated  narrative  of  his  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  triumphs,  and  disasters, 
much  adventure  both  by  fiood  and 
field,  in  which  he  himself  was  per- 
sonally engaged,  and  displays,  in  the 
telling,  not  a  little  of  tbe  go-ahead 
spirit  proper  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  has  passed  a  large  portion 
of  bis  life.  He  has  real^  seen  a 
great  deal,  and  his  reminiscences,  al- 
though here  and  there  his  style  of 
narrating  them  be  trivial  and  in  ques- 
tionable taste — whilst  some  of  his 
long  accounts  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial operations  will  more  parti- 
cularly interest  banliers  and  mer- 
chants than  the  general  reader — con- 
tain much  that  will  attract  all.  In 
Germany  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
has  gone  off  at  a  gallop, — no  small 
testimony  to  its  merits  in  a  year  dur- 
ing which  present  politics  have  been 
the  all-absorbing  topic.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  its  popularity ;  for,  besides 
tbe  mass  of  anecdote  and  historical 
recollections  it  comprises,  the  author 
has  contrived  to  give  an  interest  to 
his  individuality,  by  the  off-hand 
style  in  which  he  tells  of  his  errors 
and  of  his  triumphs,  of  his  many  re- 
verses and  disasters,  as  well  as  of 
liis  rarer  moments  of  prosperity  and 
success. 

We  should  as  soon  think  of  at- 
tempting, withui  the  compass  of  an 
article,  a  digest  of  an  encyclopsdia 
as  of  Mr  Nolte*s  volumes.  We  should 
fill  half  a  raagasine  by  merely  trac- 
ing his  itinerary.  There  never  was 
such  a  rolling  stone.  He  treats  the 
Atlantic  as  most  men  do  Dover 
Straits,  and  thinks  no  more  of  a  few 
hundred  leagues  of  land  travel  than  a 
modem  Cockney  of  a  run  to  Bams- 
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gate.  Whole  yean  of  bis  life  must 
have  been  passed  on  board  ship,  and 
behind  post-horses.  His  book  ne- 
cessarily partakes  of  the  desultory 
nature  of  his  career.  It  better  bears 
dipping  into  than  reading  from  end 
to  end. 

Born  at  Leghorn,  in  the  year  1779, 
of  a  German  father,  Mr  Vincent 
Nolte^s  first  reminiscence,  of  much 
interest  to  his  readers,  is  connected 
with  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  nnder  Buonaparte.  His  father 
had  for  some  years  left  Italy,  and  set- 
tled in  Hamburg,  his  native  place; 
but  voung  Vincent,  after  being  edu- 
cated in  Germany,  was  sent  back  to 
Leghorn,  to  take  his  place  as  junior 
derk  in  his  nucleus  counting-house, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  that  city. 
He  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when, 
upon  the  last  Saturday  in  June  1796, 
a  courier  from  the  British  minister  at 
Florence  brought  news  to  the  consul 
at  Leghorn  that  the  French  were  ap- 
proamng.  There  was  great  bustle 
amongst  the  English  mordants  to  get 
their  property  shipped,  and  place  it 
and  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Nelson's  squadron,  then  cruising 
off  tbe  port.  After- unremitting  la- 
bour, and  favoured  by  the  wind,  the 
last  ships,  with  English  goods  on 
board,  left  the  harbour  at  noon  on 
Monday.  They  had  been  but  two 
hours  gone,  when  it  suddenly  became 
known  in  the  city  that  the  French 
were  close  at  hand,  advancing  by  the 
Pisa  road,  and  presently  a  party  of 
cavalry  galloped  round  the  fortifica- 
tions to  the  Porta  CokneUa^  and  rode 
straight  up  to  the  fort,  on  which  the 
Tuscan  flag  waved.  Suddenly  those 
colours  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  tbe  French  tricolor,  displayed  for 
the  first  time  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  Tuscans.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  cannon  of  the  fort  thun- 
dered, and  sent  some  shots  after  those 
English  vessels  nearest  to  the  har- 
bour—thus signalllDff  to  Nelson  the 
entrance  of  the  French.  Young  Nolte, 
who  had  little  love  for  the  desk,  whose 
wish  it  was  to  become  a  painter,  and 
who  then,  and  all  his  life  through, 
was  ardent,  impetuous,  and  a  lover  of 
excitement,  could  sit  still  no  longer, 
but  ran  out  of  the  respectable  count- 
ing-house of  Otto  Franck  &  Co.,  con- 
sul for  Hamburg,  &c.,  to  stare  at  the 
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invaders.  At  tbe  head  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  a  borseman  of  remarkable 
beauty  galloped  np  the  street,  and 
alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Genevese 
banker,  Datremonl.  It  was  Marat. 
This  was  between  two  and  three  in 
tiie  afternoon. 

*'  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  news 
spread  that  General  Bnonaparte  was 
at  the  Pisa  sate.    No  sooner  did  he 
learn  that  the  English  residents  had 
had  time  to  escape  with  their  pro- 
perty, than  he  broke  into  a  violent 
rage.    At  that  moment  Count  Span* 
nochi,  attired  in  the  ordinary  uniform, 
a  bine  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  white 
breeches  (the  fhll-dress  uniform  con- 
sisted of  a  white  coat  and  red  waist- 
coat and  breeches),  and,  surrounded 
b^  his  officers,  and  by  the  chief  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  advanced  to  welcome 
the  general,  who  still  sat  upon  his 
horse.    Buonaparte  gave  him  no  time 
to  speak,  bnt  at  once  violently  assail- 
ed him.    *  How  dare  you,'  he  cried, 
*  appear  before  me  thus  ?  Do  you  not 
know  your  duty  ?    Ton  are  an  inso- 
lent fellow,  a  traitor !    You  have  let 
the  English  escape ;  you  shall  pay  for 
that.    A  court-martial  shall  sit  imme- 
diately.   Yon  are  my  prisoner— give 
np  your  sword  I  *    Ajia  Count  Span- 
nochi     disappeared.      Buonaparte's 
words  were  repeated  to  me  that  same 
evening  by  my  fellow-clerk,  Glaco- 
mini,  who  had  gone  with  the  crowd 
outside  the  Pisa  gate,  and  had  heard 
them.    Next  day  we  learned  that  the 
governor  had  been  sent  under  arrest 
to  Florence,  and  that   the   French 
general,  Yaubois,  commanded  in  his 
stead.    Hardly  had  Bnonaparte  and 
his  staff  reached  the  grand-ducal  pa- 
lace, when  police-agents  went  round 
to  all  the  houses,  ordering  a  general 
illumination,  under  heavy  penalties  in 
case  of  disobedience.    The  only  Leg- 
horn newspaper  that  then  existed  an- 
nounced, upon  the  following  day,  the 
arrival  of  the  victor  of  Lodi  and  Ar- 
eola, adding,  that  the  Inhabitants  had 
sponkmeousfy  illnminated.     I  then, 
for  the  first  time,  got  a  correct  idea 
of  a  sponiantGUi  iUumination^  and  was 
never  afterwards  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the   expression.      At   eleven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  foreign 
consuls  waited  npon  the  general,  who 
qnickly  dismissed  them,  when  sudden- 
ly his  eye  was  attracted  by  my  uncle's 


red  coat.  « What  is  that  ? '  he  cried. 
*  An  English  uniform?'  My  nude, 
taken  quite  aback,  had  Just  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  reply,  *  iVb,  Pw 
drone^  guetta  e  Vuniforme  di  Ambwr^ 
go  / '  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain^ 
to  make  his  escape.  Bnonaparte 
burst  forth  with  a  violent  diatribe 
against  everything  that  looked  Eng- 
lish, against  all  who  thought  Uke 
Englishmen,  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  England.  *  Those  EngUiBh,'  he 
said,  aocordinff  to  my  uncle's  account 
to  me  npon  his  return  home,  ^  shall 
get  such  a  lesson  as  they  have  never 
yet  had  I  My  road  now  lies  to  Yien- 
na,  then  farther  north,  to  destroy 
their  nests  in  Hamburg  and  elsewhere, 
and  then  to  seek  them  in  their  own 
robbers' den!'" 

Yonng  Nolte  was  bent  npon  seeing 
the  hero  of  the  day,  who,  before  at- 
taining his  eight- and- twentieth  year, 
had  played  such  havoc  amongst  Aus- 
tria's veteran  commanders,  and,  dis- 
regarding his  uncle's  commands  to 
keep  in-doors,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  dense  mob  upon  the  Piazza 
d*Arme^  he  again  played  truant,  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  comer  of  the 
palace,  at  whose  entrance  an  open 
carriage  awdted  the  French  general. 
His  account  of  the  impression  he  car- 
ried away  of  Napoleon's  appearance 
has  some  originality.  The  peculiar 
expression,  attributed  by  him  to  the 
eyes,  reminds  one  of  the  present 
French  Emperor. 

^^At  last  there  came  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  nnmber  of  officers,  a 
little,  youthfal-lookingman,  in  a  plain 
uniform,  with  a  pale,  almost  a  yellow 
complexion,  and  long,  lank,  raven- 
black  hair,  hanging  over  his  ears, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Florida  sa- 
vages called  TcJapoudies.  That  was 
the  hero  of  Areola  1  Whilst  he  took 
the  right-hand  place  in  the  carriage, 
and  whilst  his  aides-de-camp  got  in, 
I  had  a  few  moments  to  observe  him 
closely.  There  was  a  continued  smile 
round  his  mouth,  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  man  himself  had  evidently 
nothing  to  do,  for  the  fixed  indif- 
ferent look  of  his  eyes  showed  that 
the  mind  was  busy  elsewhere.  I 
never  again  beheld  so  remarkable  an 
expression.  It  was  the  dull  gaze  of  a 
mammy,  barring  a  certain  beam  of 
intelligence  betraying  the  inward  life, 
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liQt  only  by  a  Mnt  and  glimmering 
gleam.  Macbeth's  words  to  Banqao*8 
gbott,  *  There  is  no  specolation  in 
those  eyesl'  wonld  almost  hare  fitted 
here,  had  not  previons  and  snbse- 
qnent  events  si^ciently  shown  what 
a  spirit  Inrked  behind  those  impres- 
sire  orbs.  The  carriage  drove  away 
— seven  years  elapsed  before  I  again 
beheld  that  extraordinary  man.  He 
left  the  town  the  next  day.  I  mnst 
not  omit  to  mention  a  colossal  and 
well-bnilt  officer,  who  stood,  in  a 
respectful  attitude,  beside  the  car- 
riage-door. This  man,  who  had  hist 
been  named  town -major  of  Leg- 
horn, was  the  grenadier  who,  seven 
years  previously,  on  the  14tii  July 
1789,  led  the  storm  of  the  Bastile, 
and  was  the  first  to  scale  its  walla, 
who  afterwards,  as  General  Hullin, 
was  governor  of  Beriin  after  the 
battle  fof  Jena,  and  presided  over 
the  court-martial  appointed  to  try,  or 
rather  to  shoot,  the  unfortunate  Duke 
d'Enghien." 

The  presence  and  proceedings  ol 
the  French  in  Leghorn  were  idike 
odious  to  the  inhabitants,  who  found 
an  important  branch  of  thek  trade — 
that  with  England — completely  cut 
off,  and  who  had  to  satisfy  unceasing 
demands  fbr  money  and  equipments. 
Large  bodies  of  ragged,  barefooted 
troops  continually  entered  the  town, 
to  quit  it  well  shod  and  with  new 
miiforms.  The  republican  cockade 
became  an  abomination  In  the  eves  of 
the  Leghomese,  who  christened  it  tZ 
nasticcino — ^the  little  pie— and  wrote 
innumerable  lampoons  upon  its  wear- 
ers. Leghorn  was  converted  into  a 
camp,  and  on  a  large  altar  in  the 
middle  of  the  Piazza  (f  Armey  a  statue 
of  IXbtaty  was  erected,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  popular  representatives, 
Garat  and  Sallcetti,  daily  harangued 
the  troops  upon  parade.  Business 
was  at  a  standstill;  Vincent  Nolte 
deserted  his  desk  and  roamed  about 
the  town,  sketching  the  groups  of 
foreign  soldiers.  And  even  when 
things  began  to  settle  down,  he  would 
do  nothing  but  ramble  in  pictnre- 

SaTleries  and  make  love  to  pretty 
lorentines,  until  at  last  his  nnde, 
despairing  of  his  doing  any  good, 
wrote  to  his  father  that  he  was  on 
the  high-road  to  perdition.  This 
alarming  piece  ai  informatioii  pro- 


duced an  instant  summons  to  Ham- 
burg, where,  in  the  pi^tomal  counting- 
house,  the  young  scamp  amended  hia 
ways  and  applied  earnestly  to  bu^ 
ness,  displaying  great  oneiigy,  indiui- 
try,  and  capacity. 

The  year  1799  was  a  diaaatroai 
one  for  Hamburg.  Within  six  weeks 
there  occurred  upwards  of  <me  hun- 
dred and  thirty  failufea  for  a  total  of 
thirty-aix  millions  of  marks.  The 
panic  was  nnivefsal,  and  trade  was 
shaken  lo  its  foundations.  MrN<dte't 
house  weathered  the  storm,  but  was 
compelled,  three  years  later,  to  sus- 
pend its  payments  inoonseqoanceof  the 
failure  of  tiie  Leghorn  establishment. 
The  creditors  received  eighty-five  per 
cent,  and  the  numeroas  niends  of  the 
unfortunate  merehaat  aabscril^  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  marks  to  start  him  agdn  in 
business.  Upon  the  list  figured  the 
well-known  name  of  Francts  Baringi 
a  former  schoolfoUow  of  the  insol- 
ventre,  for  the  manifioent  sun  ot 
twenty  thousand  marks,  upon  which 
he  positively  refosed  to  reoeiw  in- 
terest Thus  supported,  Mr  Nolte 
again  applied  himself  to  business. 
But  he  was  then  a  man  advanced  in 
years  and  of  little  enterprise,  and  his 
son,  bold  and  ambitioas,  saw  tiiat  he 
was  not  likelvto  strike  ont  new  paths 
to  wealth,  whereas  the  old  and  ordi- 
naiy  avenues  to  commerdai  profits 
were  then  dosed,  all  over  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  by  the  kon  hand  of 
Napoleon,  that  mortal  foe  to  tradeu 
and  contemner  of  its  votaries.  And 
as  young  Nolte  could  be  of  no  use  to 
his  father,  who  despised  his  views  as 
the  dreams  of  a  stripling,  bent  npoai 
pleasure  and  unworthy  of  attention, 
he  sought  employment  abroad.  This 
he  found  in  the  house  of  Labonohere 
and  Trotreau  at  Nantes,  where  he 
accepted  an  engagement  for  three 
years,  to  carry  on  the  German  and 
English  correspondence.  And  so,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  took  leave  of 
his  parents,  with  a  heavy  heart,  h» 
says,  but  without  uneasiness  as  to 
the  fhtore,  and  travelied,  by  way  of 
Bremen,  to  Paris. 

Mr  Nolte^s  arrival  in  the  French 
capital  coindded  with  the  prodami^ 
tion  of  Napoleon  as  emperor,  and 
with  Moreaa*s  imprisonment  on  the 
charge  of  a  plot  against  the  govern- 
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ment  and  life  of  the  First  GonBol.  It 
was  his  first  viait  to  Paris— the  pe- 
riod was  interestiag.  He  was  so  for- 
tmuUe  as  to  find  a  friend  who  willingly 
undertook  to  be  his  cicerone,  and  a 
ftw  weeks  flew  rapidly  bj,  during 
which,  thanks  to  his  goide's  familiarity 
with  places  and  persons,  he  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  both  than  he 
would  in  as  many  months  had  he 
been  left  to  himself;  for  it  would 
have  served  him  little  (except,  per- 
hi^  in  the  way  of  emptying  his 
pockets)  that  the  doors  of  Frascati's, 
then  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Pa- 
risian fashionable  world,  were  open 
to  all  who  could  pay  ior  admission, 
and  who  chose  to  roam  through  its 
gorgeous  saloons  and  brilliantly  illn- 
miiutted  gardens,  had  he  not  had  with 
him  some  one  able  to  inform  him  that 
yonder  beaatifhl  woman  was  Madame 
Becamier  —  yonder  elegant  young 
man,  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of 
a  statne,  the  renowned  ball-room 
hero  Tr^nis-^and  the  one  beyond 
him,  with  a  music-book  in  his  hand, 
^  celebrated  singer  Garat.  But  of 
aU  that  Mr  Nolte  saw  and  he«d, 
nothing  made  a  deeper  impression 
npon  him  than  the  lively  and  nni- 
Tersal  interest  taken  in  the  fate  of 
Moreau.  **  Barely,"  he  says,  '*  was 
tiiat  name  nttered  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  without  an  expression 
of  love  and  respect,  and  without  a 
cnrse  npon  his  two  implacable  perse- 
cntors,  the  First  Consul,  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Paris,  General  Mnrat,  whose 
proclamations  exhibited  at  every 
street-corner  the  name  of  Morean  in 
jaxtaposition  with  the  words — '  Tral- 
ior  to  the  Bepnblic.'  Men  could  not 
and  wonld  not  credit  the  guilt  of  the 
distlngaished  general ;  and  the  Paris 
wits,  never  at  a  loss,  declared  that 
there  were  but  two  parties  in  France, 
*  ie$  moraux  (Moreaus)  ei  le$  immo* 
roMx^ — a  sayiog  which  one  heard 
everywhere  repeated."  Condemned 
to  banishment,  the  conqueror  of  Ho- 
henlinden  betook  himself,  by  way  of 
Cadiz,  to  the  United  States,  where 
Mr  Nolte  some  yean  afterwards  met 
him,  and  made  his  acquaintance. 

Mr  Nolte  was  present  at  the  first 
review  passed  by  the  new  emperor, 
on  the  Place  dn  Carrousel  at  Paris. 
He  was  very  desirous  to  get  a  near 
▼lew  of  the  victorious  general  and 
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snoeessfttl  adventurer,  whom  he  had 
first  seen,  seven  years  before,  in  the 
full  flush  of  triumph  at  Leghorn. 
Two  officers  of  the  Danish  life-guards, 
with  whom  he  had  travelled  from 
Bremen,  made  interest  for  him  with 
their  ambassador,  and  procured  him 
admission  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
a  favour  granted  to  few.  "I  saw 
the  great  man  of  the  day,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff;  and  by  uniforms 
of  every  kind,  ride  several  times  up 
and  down  through  the  ranks,  then 
gallop  full  speed  along  the  fiK>nt  of 
the  lines  of  cavahry  drawn  np  outside 
the  inner  court,  amidst  cries  of  ^  Vive 
VEmperewr !  '  when  suddenly  his 
horse  fell,  and  Napoleon  rolled  npon 
the  ground,  still  grasping  the  bridle 
tightly.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had 
mounted  again,  and  galloped  on, 
before  even  a  part  of  his  staff,  who 
quickly  dismounted,  could  go  to  his 
assistance.  The  newspapers  said  no- 
thing of  this  incident,  and  its  omin- 
ous character  struck  me  the  more  by 
reason  of  their  silence." 

The  chief  partner  of  the  mercantile 
bouse  into  whose  employment  Mr 
Nolte  now  entered,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  P.  C.  Labonchere, 
of  the  celebrated  house  of  Hope  of 
Amsterdam.  Mr  A.  M.  Labonchere 
was  very  desirous  to  extend  his  con- 
nection and  business  with  the  United 
States,  but  did  not  seem  folly  to  ap- 
preciate the  facilities  for  so  doing 
afforded  him  by  his  close  alliance 
with  the  Hopes  and  Barings,  whose 
names  appeared  as  references  in  the 
circulars  of  the  Nantes  house.  Nolte. 
whose  energy  and  talent  early  earned 
him  a  considerable  share  of  his  em- 
ployer's confidence,  urged  Mr  La- 
bonchere to  send  an  agent  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and 
offered  to  go  himself,  if  no  better  was 
to  be  found.  He  was  told  to  put 
npon  paper  his  ideas  concerning  Ame- 
rica, and  concerning  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  journey  thither. 
This  statement  be  executed  in  a  man- 
ner to  excite  the  warm  approval  of 
Mr  Labonchere,  who  desix^  him  to 
forward  it  to  his  brother  in  Amster- 
dam. The  reply  was  a  summons  to 
the  Dutch  capital.  There  the  elder 
Labouchere,  who  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  Nolte  from  his  correspond- 
ence, unfolded  to  lum  a  gigantic  pro- 
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ject,  the  mere  sketch  of  which  bewil- 
dered him ;  and  although  not  diffident 
of  his  own  powers,  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  hold  himself  sufficiently 
experienced  to  undertake  snch  respon- 
sibility, and  felt  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  come  up  to  his  employer's 
expectations.  "  That  is  ray  business, 
and  not  yours,"  Mr  Labouchere  re- 
plied. **  I  have  but  one  thing  to 
recommend  to  you,  and  that  is,  never 
to  do  aught  that  shall  give  you  cause 
to  blush  before  me  or  before  yourself." 
This  was  lightening  the  load  of  re- 
sponsibility from  which  the  young 
man  shrank,  and  giving  him  fresh 
confidence  by  showing  him  that  others 
appreciated  him  more  highly  than  he 
did  himself,  and  he  no  longer  made 
objections.  He  was  to  go  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  a  few  months 
merely  to  look  around  him  and  ac* 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Before  entering,  however,  which  he 
does  at  great  length,  into  an  account 
of  the  important  business  about  to  be 
confided  to  him,  and  into  whose  de- 
tails  he  was  not  initiated  until  some 
time  afterwards,  he  gives  an  amusing 
chapter  to  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
banker  and  contractor  Ouvrard,  from 
whose  combinations  the  proposed  ope- 
ration issued,  and  with  whom  Mr 
Nolte  was  well  acquainted,  and  had 
frequent  intercourse  at  several  periods 
of  his  life.  The  chapter  includes  some 
curious  traits  and  anecdotes  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  it  is  well  known,  detested 
Ouvrard,  and  tyrannised  over  him, 
although  he  was  more  than  once 
obliged  to  seek  his  aid.  Napoleon 
notoriously  hated  and  despised  trad- 
ers -and  bankers.  ^'I  do  not  like 
merchants  1 "  he  is  reported  to.  have 
said — with  that  brusquerie  which,  in 
a  less  man,  would  have  been  desig- 
nated as  brutal  ill-breeding — to  the 
deputation  from  the  merchants  of 
Antwerp  that  went  to  welcome  him 
to  the  town ;  *^  a  merchant  is  a  man 
who  would  sell  his  country  for  a  three* 
franc  piece  I "  He  was  jealous  of,  or 
at  least  indignant  at,  Onvrard*8  enor- 
mous  wealth,  and  the  influence  it 
gave  him  —  both  of  which  he  con- 
sidered too  great  for  any  private  per- 
son to  possess ;  but,  according  to  Mr 
Nolte,  who  seems  quite  conversant 
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with  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  any 
day  during  the  last  half- century, 
there  were  other  private  causes  of 
irritation,  which  most  of  Napoleon's 
biographers  either  were  ignorant  of, 
or  thought  it  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion, and  which  certainly  are  less 
out  of  place  in  the  present  author's 
far  from  prudish  pages  than  they 
would  be  in  a  grave  biography. 
Onvrard's  own  Memoirs,  published 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,*  are  now 
little  remembered ;  and  Mr  Nolte  is 
evidently  indebted  to  them  for  the 
outline  of  his  sketch,  as  well  as  for 
several  incidents  and  anecdotes,  but 
he  has  filled  up  details  which  the  great 
speculator  thought  proper  to  omit. 
The  relative  positions  of  Ouvrard  and 
Napoleon,  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  present  the  strangest  contrasts. 
When  the  former,  quitting  the  army 
in  which  he  had  for  a  short  time 
served,  applied  himself  with  skill  and 
success  to  commercial  and  speculative 
operations,  and  quickly  realised  a  for- 
tune of  several  millions  of  francs.  Na- 
poleon was  so  needy  as  to  be  desirous 
to  avail  himself  of  a  decree  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  by  which  offi- 
cers were  entitled  to  receive  as  much 
doth  as  would  make  them  a  uniform. 
The  anecdote  is  well  known.  Napo- 
leon's application  was  rejected  because 
he  was  not  just  then  employed,  and 
he  was  very  glad  when  Ouvrard,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at 
the  house  of  the  Director  Barras,  in- 
duced Madame  Tallien,  whose  lover 
the  capitalist  then  was,  to  give  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  com- 
missary of  the  17th  military  division ; 
a  letter  which  procured  young  Buona- 
parte what  he  had  great  need  of— a 
new  uniform.  Subsequently,  in  Napo- 
leon's days  of  power  and  magnificence, 
when  he  began  to  spite  and  squeeze 
Ouvrard,  the  latter  loved  to  tell  this 
anecdote — a  contrast  with  Talma, 
who  had  bc^en  Napoleon's  intimate, 
and  had  often  lent  him  money  in  his 
days  of  penury,  and  who  became  ever 
more  reserved  in  his  communications 
and  behaviour  the  higher  his  friend 
ascended  upon  fortune's  ladder.  To 
Ouvrard  Napoleon  was  unquestion- 
ably harsh,  cruel,  and  unjust  His 
dislike  to  him  seemed  to  augment  in  a 
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direct  ralio  with  tbe  magnitnde  of  tlie 
gains  whioh  the  capitdist  owed  to 
(be  circamatancea  of  the  times,  to  his 
great  financiai  capacity,  and  to  the 
YastDesa  of  his  operations.  Of  the 
extent  of  these  and  of  his  profits,  we 
may  form  some  idea  from  a  passage 
in  Mr  Nolte*s  boolc,  where  he  states 
poeitiyely  that  Ouvrard  cleared  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  by 
his  contract  for  yictnalling  the  Spanish 
iSeet  nnder  Mazaredo  when  it  lay  at 
Brest,  and  afterwards  at  Cadiz.  Bnt 
if  his  gains  were  larae,  his  losses, 
arising  chiefly  from  Napoleon*s  ill- 
will  and  despotic  acts,  were  also 
faeayy.  Daring  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign, the  Directoiy  borrowed  ten 
millions  of  franca  from  him,  which  he 
produced  with  the  greatest  ease.  After 
Buonaparte^s  return  and  the  fall  of 
the  Directoiy,  the  First  Consul  ask^ 
him  for  tweWe  millions  more.  Ouvrard 
declined.  The  other  Paris  bankers 
were  applied  to;  they  either  could 
not  or  would  not.  The  First  Consnl 
was  furious — doubly  so  when  Ouvrard 
claimed  repayment  of  the  ten  millions 
lent  to  the  Directory.  He  had  him 
paid  in  assignments  on  the  revenue 
of  the  past  year,  which  had  all  been 
expended.  It  was  equivalent  to  a 
repudiation  of  the  debt.  Soon  after- 
wards, Ouvrard  was  arrested,  nnder 
pretext  of  fraud  in  his  dealings  with 
the  government  and  supply  of  the 
French  navy.  He  was  kept  in  strict 
confineoftent,  his  papers  were  sealed 
op,  and  a  committee  of  councillors  of 
state  was  appointed  to  investigate  his 
affairs.  Nothing  could  be  substan- 
tiated against  him,  but  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  his  fortune,  in  landed  pro- 
perty, money  and  French  rentes^  (then 
worth  but  15  per  cent)  amounted  to 
twenty-seven  miUions  of  francs.  "On 
this  occasion,**  says  Mr  Nolte,  quot- 
ing almost  the  words  of  Ouvrard,  "  a 
discovery  was  made  which  deeply 
wounded  the  First  Consul— namely, 
that,  during  his  absence  in  Egypt, 
Ouvrard  had  aupplied  Josephine,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  who  had 
remained  at  Malmaison,  with  money. 
She  had  become  his  debtor  to  a  con- 
aiderable  amount.  This  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  refusal  of  the 
twelve  tnillions,  inspired  Buonaparte 
with  the  most  violent  antipathy  to 
Ouvrard,  at  whose  arrest  all  Paris 
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(especially  the  bankers)  was  indig- 
nant and  loud  in  complaint.  Collot, 
afterwards  director  of  the  mint,  who 
was  one  of  the  First  Consults  most 
intimate  advisers,  did  not  semple  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  beginning  badly, 
thus  to  let  all  apprehend  that  they  might 
in  their  turn  be  the  victims  of  such 
arbitrary  measures.  *  A  man,'  replied 
Buonaparte  *who  possesses  thirty 
millions,'  and  sets  no  value  on  them, 
is  much  too  dangerous  for  my  posi- 
tion.'** Josephine  and  other  influ« 
ential  personages  interceded  for  Ouv- 
rard, who  escaped  the  military  tribu- 
nal with  which  Napoleon  threatened 
him,  and  was  set  at  liberty,  but  re- 
mained under  the  surveillance  of  gens- 
d'armes.  This  in  no  way  prevented 
his  continuing  to  receive  with  princely 
hospitality  at  his  chateau  of  Baincy 
(afterwaixls  the  Duchess  of  Berry's) 
the  best  society  of  Paris,  and  the 
most  distinguished  foreigners  who 
visited  that  capital— amongst  others. 
Fox  and  Lord  Erskine,  who  were  his 
guests  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

But  we  must  take  Mr  Nolte  away 
from  Paris  —  which  seems  his  fa- 
vourite city,  but  where  he  can 
never  linger  without  getting  scan- 
dalous— and  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
sailed  in  July  1805,  and  reached  New 
York  in  forty- two  days,  then  a  mar- 
vellously rapid  passage.  The  aston* 
ished  owner  of  the  American  ship 
'^  Flora"  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  her  come  into  port 
before  he  had  received  advice  of  her 
arrival  at  Amaterdam.  Mr  Nolte 
found  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
and  left  the  place  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  returned  thither  hi  time  to  witness 
the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  a  vessel  from 
Cadiz,  with  General  Moreau  on  board. 
The  drums  beat,  and  the  militia  turned 
out  and  formed  up  in  Broadway.  As 
each  company  had  a  different  uniform 
— sometimes  a  very  odd  one— the 
effect  of  the  whole  display  was  a  good 
deal  like  that  produced  by  a  harle- 
quin's jacket,  which  did  not  prevent 
the  commander  of  the  motlev  corps 
from  being  prodigiously  proud  of  his 
warriors,  and  asking  Moreau^^when 
he  landed,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue 
coat,  and  rode  into  the  town,  upon  a 
horse  in  waiting  for  him,  amidst  cheers 
and  music,  and  surrounded  by  the 
variegated  staff  of  the  militia— what 
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he  thoogfat  of  the  American  troops? 
Morean  replied  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  seen  snch  soldiers — which  he 

Srobably  never  had.  A  similar  reply 
as  been  since  attributed  to  General 
Bertrand,  when  he  landed  in  the 
States  some  years  ago,  and  a  review 
was  held  in  his  honour.  The  specn- 
lative  spirit  of  the  Yankees,  who  love 
to  combine  business  with  pleasure, 
and  to  turn  an  honest  doUiur  whilst 
admiring  a  hero  or  listening  to  a 
Lind,  slumbered  not  in  1805  any  more 
than  in  1850.  The  same  genius  for 
advertisement  which  made  a  hatter 
pay  some  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
place  at  the  Swedish  Nightingale's 
concert,  stimulated  the  promoters  of 
one  that  was  to  be  given,  on  the  night 
of  General  Moreau*s  arrival,  in  the 
ffreat  hall  of  the  City  Hotel— then  the 
first  in  New  York — to  beseech  his 
presence,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
mised it,  to  placard  his  name.  The 
crowd  was  tremendous.  Moreau,  it 
was  on  all  hands  agreed,  looked  veiy 
little  like  a  French  general,  in  his 
simple  dress,  without  cocked  hat, 
faather,  or  embroidery — whereas  Crene- 
ral  Morton,  chief  of  the  militia,  had  a 
most  martial  aspect  in  his  Washington 
uniform.  He  introduced  to  the  French 
leader  all  who  chose,  and  there  was 
a  prodigious  shaking  of  hands.  Mr 
Nolte  was  standing  near  the  two 
generals  when  a  Quaker  was  present- 
ed,  who  shook  Morean's  hand  heartily. 
*^  Glad  to  see  you  safe  in  America," 
qnoth  Broadbrim.  "Fray,  general, 
do  you  remember  what  was  the  price 
of  cochineal  when  you  left  Cadiz?** 
The  hero  of  Hohenlinden  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  confessed  his  igno- 
rance. It  was  not  until  some  time 
afterwards,  in  Philadelphia,  that  Mr 
Nolte  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Moreau,  whom  he  found,  he 
says,  '^  a  mild,  agreeable,  but,  in  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  upon  the 
whole,  an  insignificant  and  uninterest- 
ing  man.  His  manners  were  simple, 
and  possessed  a  certain  naturalness 
which  was  attractive,  but  his  conver- 
sation, or  rather  his  monologue— for 
we  seldom  hadlong  dialogues— fettered 
the  attention  only  when  its  subject 
was  that  of  his  certainly  highly  re- 
markable and  distinguished  military 
exploits.  -  Then  there  was  pleasure  in 
llstenhig  to  him.    Of  Napoleon  he 


scarcely  ever  spoke  but  as  ^  the 
tyrant.*'*  The  best  portrait— indeed, 
the  only  good  one  we  are  acquahited 
with— of  Moreau,  that  by  Gerard, 
conveys  quite  the  same  idea  her& 
given  of  him  by  Mr  Nolte — that  of  a 
mild,  amiable,  but  by  no  means  a 
highly  intellectual  man,  with  less  of 
the  military  idr  and  look  about  the 
head  than  perhaps  in  any  other  dis- 
tinguished general  of  the  Frendb 
republic  or  empire. 

We  do  not  purpose  going  into  the 
details  of  Mr  Nolte*s  commercial  pro- 
ceedings as  one  of  Hope's  agents  in 
America.  They  were  connected  with 
Ouvrard*s  well-known  colossal  plan 
for  drawing  specie  firom  Mexico,  in 
whose  treasury — owing  to  the  inter- 
ruption, by  the  war  with  England,  of 
intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies— seventy  millions  of  dollars  had 
aocnmulated.  The  duties  assigned  to 
Mr  Nolte  compelled  him  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  New  Orleans,  then  in 
its  infancy  as  a  commercial  city,  and 
in  the  worst  possible  repute.  Louis- 
iana, after  belonging  alternately  to 
France  and  Spain,  and  then  to  Franco 
again,  had  been  but  recently  sold  to 
the  United  States,  and  three-fifths  of 
the  white  population  of  its  capital 
were  French  by  birth  or  extraction. 
New  Orleans  then  had  about  sixteen 
thousand  iuhabitants,  one-third  of 
whom  were  slaves  and  coloured  people. 
The  character  its  citizens  enjoyed  in 
the  Northern  States  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  anecdote :  A  friend 
of  Mr  Nolte*s,  who  had  just  formed  an 
establishment  at  New  Orleans,  find- 
ing himself  at  Boston,  and  seeing  a 
vessel  advertised  to  sail  thence  for  the 
former  dty,  called  upon  the  owner  to 
ask  him  to  consign  the  ship  to  his 
house.  Whereupon  the  owner  told 
him  in  strict  confidence  that  he  had 
just  as  much  intention  of  sending  his 
vessel  to  the  moon  as  to  New  Orleans, 
and  that  he  had  inserted  the  adver- 
tisement merely  in  the  expectatioQ 
that  amongst  the  persons  applying  for 
a  passage  he  should  find  a  rascal  who 
had  defrauded  one  of  his  firiends  of  a 
considerable  sum.  "  It  is  probable,'^ 
he  added,  *^  that  he  will  try  to  get  to 
New  Orleans,  that  being  the  natural 
rendezvous  of  all  rogues  and  scoun- 
drels.'* Not  one  of  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  commercial  houses  existing  at 
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New  Orieans  wben  Mr  Nolte  first 
went  there  possessed  capital  worth  the 
Bamiog,  and  a  respectable  character 
was  nearlj  as  great  a  rarity  as  ready 
cash.  Rognerj,  disguised  under  the 
pdite  name  of  ^^  cleverness,"  was 
commonly  practised  and  indulgently 
▼iewed.  Juries  and  authorities  were 
corrupt)  liUse  witnesses  easily  pur- 
chased, and  justice  was  hard  to  obtain. 
In  illustration  of  this  state  of  things 
Mr  Nolte  tells  some  curious  stories, 
one  in  particular,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated American  jurist  Edward  Liv- 
ingston figures.  *^  I  well  remember,'* 
he  says,  **  the  remariiable  trial  of  a 
certain  Beleurgey,  the  editor  of  one  of 
tile  first  American  newspapers  which 
appeared  in  New  Orleans,  in  1806 
and  1807,  in  French  and  English, 
under  the  name  of  Le  Tdeff^tphe. 
To  obtain  money  be  had  forged  the 
ngnature  of  a  rich  planter,  to  whom, 
when  his  crime  was  discovered,  he 
wrote,  confessing  his  guilt,  and  ear- 
nestly entreating  him  not  to  prosecute 
him.  The  planter  seemed  disposed  to 
accede  to  his  prayer,  but  the  letter 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
How  then  did  Livingston  contrive,  as 
Beleurgey's  counsel  and  defender,  to 
obtain  his  acquittal  in  spite  of  that 
damning  proof  of  his  guilt?  Davezac 
(Livingstones  brother-in-law  and  fac- 
totum) brought  forward  witnesses  who 
swore  that  they  knew  Beleurgey  to  be 
such  a  liar  that  no  word  of  truth  had 
ever  issued  from  his  lips.  ^  See  here,' 
then  said  Livingston  to  his  French 
jury — Mt  is  proved  that  the  man  is 
incapable  of  speaking  the  truth  \  the 
Tery  confession  is  a  lie,  for  none  but 
s  madman  would  accuse  himself.  So 
that  Beleurgey  either  has  lied  or  is 
out  of  his  senses ;  in  either  case  he 
knew  not  what  he  did,  and  cannot  be 
found  guilty  1  *  And  the  jury  acquitted 
him  I**  New  Orleans  was  evidently 
not  a  tempting  place  to  settle  in,  for 
an  honest  man,  with  money  to  be 
robbed  of;  but  then,  with  conduct 
and  judgment,  there  was  money  to  be 
made,  and  moreover  Mr  Nolte,  as  a 
mere  agent  for  others,  had  no  choice 
but  to  abide  there.  Presently  the 
arrival,  in  quick  succession,  of  three 
fast-siuling  schooners  from  Vera  Cms, 
bringing  half  a  million  of  Mexican  dol- 
lars to  the  address  of  Vincent  Nolte, 
drew  attention  to  the  young  man 
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whom  previously  few  had  heeded — 
save  the  French  planters,  to  whom 
his  knowledge  of  their  language  was 
a  recommendation.  But  now  bound- 
less hospitality  was  shown  him,  no 
party  was  complete  without  him,  and 
for  three  months  he  passed  a  pleasant 
enough  life,  when  suddenly  the  yellow 
fever  laid  him  on  his  back.  Upon  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  there  ap- 
peared at  his  bedside  one  Zacbary, 
the  cashier  of  the  Louisiana  bank,  and 
one  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
honourable  men  in  the  city,  and 
gravely  asked  him  if  he  had  msde  his 
will.  To  this  ominous  inquiry  Mr 
Nolte  replied  by  a  negative  and  an 
inteiTOgative.  "  No  1  Why  ?  "  — 
^*  Well,"  condnued  Zachary,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  have 
got  the  yellow  fever,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  possible  you  will  die  to- 
morrow, for  the  fourth  is  the  critical 
day,  which  one  does  not  generally  get 
over.  You  have  large  sums  lying  at 
the  bank — ^larger  sums  than  have  ever 
before  been  seen  here — and,  if  you  die, 
the  capital  will  fall  into  very  unsafe 
hands.  The  persons  appointed  by  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
of  foreigners  dying  intestate,  are  not 
only  undeserving  of  confidence,  but^ 
to  speak  plainly,  are  downright  ras- 
cals." The  sick  man's  reply  was  that 
he  neither  felt  inclined  nor  intended 
to  die.  ^'And  as  I  am  sure  not  to 
die,"  he  concluded,  "  I  see  no  use  in 
bothering  my  head  about  my  will.*' 
Zachary  looked  hard  at  him.  "  Well, 
my  dear  Mr  Nolte,"  he  at  last  said, 
*'  since  that  is  your  mood,  I  too  am 
certain  you  will  not  die," — a  prog- 
nostic justified  by  the  patient's  speedy 
recovery.  In  the  yellow  fever,  as  in 
other  maladies,  a  faint  heart  killa 
many. 

We  pass  over  several  chapters  and 
some  years.  They  include  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  matter,  and,  of  course, 
abundance  of  travelling; — a  return  to 
Europe,  and  brief  residences  in  various 
dties  of  the  United  States,  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg. On  a  voyage  from  the  Havana 
to  Baltimore,  Mr  Nolte  was  wrecked 
upon  the  Carysford  reef,  which  owea 
its  name  to  the  total  loss  of  the  frigate 
Carysford  in  1774;  and  he  gives  a 
capital  account  of  his  sufferings  and 
those  of  his  ten  companions  on  a  raft 
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composed  of  three  small  spars,  six 
oars,  and  a  hencoop,  half  immersed, 
and  neglected  by  passing  vessels,  who 
took  them  for  shipwrecked  Spaniards, 
and  feared  to  sncconr  them,  lest,  when 
rescued,  they  shonld  rise  against  their 
deliyerers  and  take  the  ship  into  Gnba, 
an  act  of  ingratitude  that  had  been 
recently  perpetrated  nnder  similar  dr- 
cnmstances.  A  woodcnt  of  the  frail 
and  cnrionsly-oonstmcted  raft  is  the 
only  illnstration  the  book  contains. 
At  Philadelphia,  Mr  Nolte,  who,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  has  been  all  his  life 
an  nnlncky  man,  was  ran  away  with 
in  his  tandem,  and,  Jumping  out,  broke 
his  leg,  which,  badly  set  by  two  igno- 
rant American  Sawbones,  occasioned 
him  terrible  suffering  and  long  con- 
finement. His  agency  for  Ho|>e*s 
house  at  an  end,  and  after  declining 
two  advantageous  offers  of  partner- 
fihips  in  Europe,  one  of  which  he 
would  perhaps  have  done  wisely  in 
accepting,  he  determined  to  apply  the 
very  liberal  sum  he  had  received  for 
his  services  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  firm  at  New  Orleans,  in 
aid  of  which  the  houses  of  Hope  and 
Baring  advanced  him  funds,  opened 
him  a  credit,  and  allowed  him  to  put 
their  names  in  his  circular  as  his 
friends  and  supporters.  This  brings 
as  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  book. 

Mr  Nolte  has  a  habit  of  interlard- 
ing his  German,  especially  the  scraps 
of  dialogue  scattered  through  his  vol- 
umes, with  a  great  deal  of  English 
and  French,  both  of  which  langoages 
4ie  evidently  understands  as  well  as 
his  mother-tongue.  To  readers  in  the 
same  case,  this  practice  gives  to  the 
book  additional  character  and  pun- 
gency; but  to  those  to  whom  Grerman 
alone  is  familiar  it  will  prove  trouble- 
some, since  he  does  not  subjoin  trans- 
lations. As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
will  give  his  account  of  a  casual  meet- 
ing with  a  man  who  has  since  become 
universally  celebrated.  It  was  during 
his  journey  on  horseback  firom  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  to 
join  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  en- 
tered into  partnership,  and  whence 
they  were  to  proceed,  with  a  couple 
of  flat  boats  laden  with  flour,  two 
thousand  mUes  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  there  to 
form  their  mercantile  establishment. 
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Steam  had  not  at  that  date  annihi- 
lated distance  in  America ;  there  were 
no  boilers  bursting  on  the  rivers,  or 
tridns  on  railroads  rattling  through  the 
States,  and  travelling  was  slow  work, 
particularly  with  goods.  The  voy  ageby 
flat  boats  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans was  a  forty  or  fifty  days'  busi- 
ness. On  a  cold  December  morning, 
after  a  solitary  ride  over  Laurel  Hill, 
the  highest  of  the  AUeghanies,  Mr 
Nolte  halted,  towards  ten  o^clocJc,  at 
a  small  tavern  by  the  falls  of  the 
Juniata  river,  and  asked  for  a  solid 
breakfast 

"  The  hostess  showed  me  into  a 
room,  and  said  I  might  just  take  my 
food  with  a  strange  gentleman  who 
was  seated  there  already.  ^He  is 
quite  a  stranger,'  she  said.  On  step- 
ping in,  the  man  at  once  struck  me  as 
being  what  is  commonly  called  an 
odd  fellow.  He  sat  at  a  table,  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  a  Madras  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  French  sailor,  or  of  la- 
bourers in  a  French  seaport.  I  cour- 
teously approached  him,  with  the 
words :  *  I  hope  I  don't  incommode 
yon,  by  coming  to  take  my  breakfast 
with  yon?'  The  reply  was:  'No, 
sirl'  spoken  with  a  strong  French 
accent,  and  sounding  like  'No, 
serre.'  '  Ah ! '  I  continued,  '  vou» 
ete$  Francois,  Monsiear?'  'No, 
serre ! '  was  the  reply ;  '  ai  em  en 
Henglieshmen'  (I  am  an  Englishman). 
'Why,'  I  continued,  'how  do  yon 
make  that  out?  You  look  like  a 
Frenchman,  and  you  speak  like  one.' 
'I  am  an  Englishman,  because  I  got  an 
English  wife,'  replied  he,  with  the 
same  accent.  Without  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  we  agreed, 
over  our  breakfast,  to  ride  together  to 
Pittsburg.  He  showed  himself  more 
and  more  of  an  oddity,  but  at  last  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  born  Frenchman, 
from  La  Bochelle,  had  been  brought 
to  Louisiana  when  a  child,  had  grown 
up  in  the  sea-service,  but  had  gradu- 
ally become  a  real  American.  '  Well,' 
said  I, '  but  how  do  you  reconcile  that 
with  your  quality  of  an  Englishman  ? ' 
To  which  he  replied,  in  French  at 
last :  '  Au  bout  du  compU^  jt  mig  tin 
peu  cosmopolite;  fappartiens  h  tons 
lespays,^^* 

When  we  mention  that  all  the  dia- 
logue in  the  above  extract,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  sentence,  is,  in  the 
original,  in  the  same  languages  in 
which  we  here  give  it,  and  that  such 
polyglot  passages  are  of  constant  oc- 
currence throughont  these  Tolumes,  it 
becomes  evident  that  Mr  Nolte  will 
sorely  puzzle  and  tantalise  such  of 
his  German  readers  as  are  nnacquaint* 
ed  with  French,  and  with  that  com- 
posite Anglo-Saxon  tongue  for  which 
the  learned  Grerman  has  declared  his 
preference  over  all  other  modem  lan- 
guages. The  eccentric  traveller  was 
Audubon,  the  famous  ornithologist, 
who  was  also  bound  for  New  Orleans. 
On  reaching  Pittsburg,  no  means  of 
conveyance  offered  except  Mr  Nolte's 
boat,  and  as  he  had  by  this  time  dis- 
covered that  the  naturalist  was  not 
only  an  accomplished  draughtsman, 
but  a  good  and  amiable  man,  he  offered 
him  a  cot  in  his  little  cabin,  a  service 
which  Audubon  afterwards  thankfully 
recorded  and  acknowledged  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  text  to  his  great 
work  on  '^American  Ornithology." 
Mr  Nolte  knew  nothing  of  the  object 
of  his  guest's  journey  nntil  they  reached 
Limestone,  a  small  place  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Ohio  State.  There 
they  landed  their  horses,  intending  to 
visit  Lexington,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Lonisville,  where  Audubon  ex- 
pected to  find  his  wife— the  daughter 
of  an  Englishman  named  Bakewell. 
*^  At  Limestone,"  says  Mr  Nolte, 
**  we  had  hardly  finished  our  break- 
fast, when  Audubon  suddenly  sprang 
up.  ^  Now,  then,*  he  cried  to  me,  In 
French,  ^I  must  be^  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  my  establishment  1 '  There- 
upon he  took  from  his  pocket  a  parcel 
of  address-cards,  a  hammer,  and  some 
small  nails,  and  began  nailing  one  of 
the  cards  upon  the  door  of  the  little 
tavern.    It  contuned  the  words : 

AuDVBON  &  Bakewell, 
Commission  Merchants. 

P0RK9  Laud,  and  Floub. 
New  Obleans. 

80,  said  I  to  myself,  you  have  found 
a  rival  before  reaching  your  joumey's 
end.  But  I  felt  little  inclination  to 
deal  in  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  appre- 
hensive of  very  formidable  opposition 
from  my  new  acquaintance.  We 
rode  on  to  Lexington,  chief  town  of 
Kentucky,  a  flourishing  place,  where 
I  heard  much  talk  of  a  certain  highly- 
gifted  lawyer,  who,  during  the  elec- 


tions for  Congress,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  pugilistic  prowess  in 
the  streets  and  taverns.  This  man, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  more 
and  more  celebrated,  was  Henry  Clay, 
whose  exterior  was  no  way  calculated 
to  give  a  high  idea  of  his  intellectual 
qualities,  but  who  had  already  ac- 
quired great  fame  as  an  orator. 

*^A  horrible  custom  was  at  ^hat 
time  almost  universal  amongst  the 
inhabitants  (for  the  most  part  rough 
and  brutal  people)  of  the  Western 
States.  It  was  that  of  allowing  the 
finger-nails  to  grow  until  they  could 
be  cut  into  the  shape  of  small  sickles, 
which  were  used,  in  the  quarrels  and 
fights  that  continually  occurred,  to 
scoop  out  the  eyes  of  an  opponent. 
This  barbarous  art  was  called  goug- 
ing. During  our  ride  through  Ken- 
tucky, we  saw  several  persons  who 
wanted  an  eye,  and  others  who  had 
lost  both.  The  excitement  then  pre- 
valent in  the  United  States  on  account 
of  the  misunderstanding  with  Eng- 
land, was  much  greater  in  the  wes- 
tern provinces  than  on  the  seaboard, 
and  the  feeling  of  kritation  in  the 
former  was  very  considerable.  Pass- 
ing through  Frankfort  on  my  way  to 
Louisville,  I  learned  that  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Legislature  was  just  then 
sitting,  lAd  I  determined  to  witness  its 
proceedmgs,  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  composed  of 
the  strangest  mixture  of  bom  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  French  and  Spanish 
Creoles.  Hardly  had  I  entered  the 
hall,  when  I  heard  a  very  animated 
orator  indulging  in  a  violent  diatribe 
against  England.  ^  We  must  have 
war  with  Great  Britain,'  he  sdd» 
'  War  will  ruin  her  commerce  I  Com- 
merce is  the  apple  of  Britain's  eye — 
there  we  must  ffouge  her!'  Thl» 
flower  of  rhetoric  was  prodigiously 
applauded,  and  I  could  not  deny  that 
for  a  Kentucky  audience  it  must  have 
a  certain  poetical  charm." 

Thus,  sketching  by  the  way  a  state 
of  society  which  a  lapse  of  forty  years 
has  fortunately  greatly  altered  for  the 
better,  Mr  Nolte  reached  Louisville. 
The  Ohio  had  been  for  some, days 
frozen,  and  his  boats,  with  his  friend 
and  partner,  Hollander,  were  fast 
bound  in  the  ice  some  distance  higher 
up  the  stream.    **  Three  days  after- 
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wards,  just  as  wd  sat  down  to  dinner, 
the  whole  house  was  violently  shaken  ; 
glasses,  plates,  and  bottles  fell  from 
the  table— most  of  the  gnests  sprang 
np,  with  the  cry :  ^  There  is  the  earth- 
quake, by  jingo  1    There  is  no  hum- 
bug about  it  1  *  and  ran  out  into  the 
street.     The  commotion  was   soon 
over,  and  people  returned  to  their 
houses.    Early  next  morning  I  learn- 
ed that  the  shock  had  broken  up  the 
ice  on  the  river,  and  that  several 
boats  had  come  down  to  Shippingport, 
a  little  town  about  a  league  off." 
Among  them  were  Nolte^s  craft,  and 
he  continued  his  journey,  presently 
quitting  the  clear  transparent  stream 
of  the  Ohio,  and  entering  the  slimy 
waters  of  the  MississippL   In  voyages 
of  that  kind  it  was  customary  to 
bring-to  at  nightfall,  and  make  fast 
the  boats  to  the  shore  until  next 
morning,  snags  and  sawyers  render- 
ing progress  unsafe  during  the  dark- 
ness.    On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
Febmaiy  1812,  the  halting-place  was 
hard   by  the   little   town   of  New 
Madrid.    About  twenty  boats,  which 
had  left  Shippingport  together,  were 
there  assembled.    "It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,'*  says   Mr  Nolte; 
"  at  eleven  o*clock  my  partner,  Hol- 
lander, had  gone  to  bed,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  a  little  table  df%wing  a 
caricature   of  President  Madison — 
who  had  just  published  a  flaming  pro- 
clamation, calling  upon  the  nation  to 
« put  on  armour  and  warlike  attitude,* 
but  who  was  said  to  be  himself  com- 
pletely under  petticoat  government — 
when  a  terrible  report,  like  the  sud- 
den roar  of  cannon,  echoed  without, 
immediately  succeeded  by  innumer- 
able flashes.    The  Mississippi  foamed 
up  like  the  boiling  water  in  a  kettle, 
and  then  again  reeded  with  a  rush- 
ing sound ;  the  trees  of  a  little  wood 
near  to  which  we  had  moored  our 
boats,  cracked,  broke,  and  were  over- 
thrown. The  terrible  spectacle  lasted 
for  several  minutes :  there  seemed  no 
end  to  the  vivid  lightning,  to  the  al- 
ternate rise  and  fall  of  the  troubled 
water,  and  to  the  crash  of  falling 
trees.    Hollander,  startled  from  his 
flAeep,  called  out,    *  What  is   that, 
Nolte  ? '    I  could  only  tell  him  that 
I  myself  did  not  know,  but  took  it  for 
an   earthquake.     I  went   on  deck. 
What  a  sight  1    The  river,  which  had 


resumed   its   ordinary   course,    was 
covered    with    floating     trees    and 
branches,  borne  rapidly  along  by  the 
current.  Of  the  town,  only  a  few  veiy 
distant  lights  were  to  be  seen.    It 
was  a  real  chaos.  Our  little  crew  con- 
sisted of  three  sailors,  whom  want  of 
employment,  in  consequence  of  the 
embargo,  had  driven  to  Pittsburg,  and 
of  a  river- pilot.    They  told  me  that 
the  other  boats  had  all  cut  loose  fh>m 
the  shore  and  floated  on,  and  asked 
me  if  we  should  not  do  the  same. 
It  struck  me  that  if,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  was  unsafe  to  pro* 
ceed  by  night,  it  must  be  doubly  dan- 
gerous now  that  the  river  was  covered 
with  floating  trees.    And  so  we  re- 
mained where  we  were.    The  rising 
sun  showed  us  the  unfortunate  city  of 
New  Madrid  more  than  three  parts 
destroyed,  and  flooded,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
making  his  way  out  of  the  ruins. 
Our  boats  were  in  the  centre  of  a  sort 
of  island  formed  by  falling  trees,  and 
several  hours  passed  before  we  could 
extricate   ourselves.      At   Natchez, 
which  we  reached  on  the  thirty-second 
day,  and  where  we  remained  a  week, 
we  heard  full  particulars  of  the  earth- 
quake, but  we  saw  nothing  of  any  of 
the  boats  that  had  surrounded  us  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  February.    At 
New  Orleans,  the  only  sign  perceived 
of  the  commotion  was  a  swinging  to 
and  fro  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  ball- 
room, and  the  sickness  and  fainting 
of  a  great  number  of  ladies.    This 
remarkable  earthquake  commenced  In 
the    north-west   of  Missouri   state, 
was   felt   more   or  less  throughout 
Louisiana,  and  extended  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Garaooas,  where  it 
played  great  havoc,  destroying  nearly 
the  whole  city,  and  swallowing  up  or 
reducing  to  poverty  forty  thousand 
persons.     Nothing   more   was   ever 
heswd  of  the  boats,  and  if  we  had  not 
remained  stationary  we  should  doubt- 
less have  shared  their  fate.** 

After  five  years*  absence,  Mr  Nolte 
found  New  Orleans  greatly  increased 
in  size,  but  very  little  improved  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  added  to  their  former 
bad  qualities  a  taste  for  lawsuits  and 
chicanery,  introduced  amongst  thena 
by  an  immigration  of  greedy  advocates 
from  the  Northern  States.    Mr  Nolte 
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— ^whOy  as  flomebody  said  of  him, 
many  years  later,  when  he  was  an 
inmate  of  the  Qaeen's  Bench  at  the 
suit  of  the  litigioas  and  crack-brained 
ex-dnke  of  Bronswick,  was  all  his  life 
the  plaything  of  misfortone,  and 
whose  best  concerted  and  most  pru- 
dent plans  were  inyariably  marred  by 
some  unforeseen  incident  or  disaster 
— ^had  no  sooner  taken  and  famished 
a  hoose  in  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana 
than  news  came  from  Washington  of 
war  having  been  declared  against  Eng- 
land— a  crashing  blow  to  oar  poor 
«dYentarer*a  weU-founded  hopes  of 
extensive  and  profitable  transactions 
with  the  great  European  houses  who 
wished  him  well  and  favoured  his  en- 
terprise. There  was  no  help  for  it; 
lie  could  but  cross  his  hands  and 
pray  for  peace.  The  Mississippi  was 
blockaded  by  British  men-of-war. 
The  state  of  things  at  New  Orleans 
resembled  the  intolerable  monotony 
and  inactivity  of  a  calm  at  sea,  with 
ihe  difference  that  the  latter  can  last 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks,  whilst  the 
former  might  endure  for  years.  The 
only  incidents  that  varied  the  mono- 
tony of  life  at  New  Orleans  during 
that  war  were  of  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture. In  August  1812,  a  frightful 
hnrricane  drove  on  shore  eighteen  of 
the  ships  in  harbour,  and  unroofed 
nearly  the  whole  city.  A  few  months 
later,  Mr  Nolte  broke  his  right  arm  at 
the  ^bow  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
the  limb  ever  afterwards  remained 
stiff  and  crooked.  Party-spirit  ran 
high;  private  scandal,  quarrels,  and 
duels,  were  resorted  to  by  the  rest- 
less and  disreputable  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  as  a  refuge  from  ennui.  This 
portion  of  Mr  Nolte*s  book  abounds 
la  eurious  details.  *^  The  whole  nelgh- 
bourmg  coast  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm  by  the  piracies  of  the  brothers 
Laffitte  from  Bayonne,  by  Jauvinet, 
Beluche,  Dominique,  Gamba,  and 
others,  who  might  be  seen  promenad- 
ing the  streets  of  New  Orleans  in 
broad  daylight,  and  wholly  unmo- 
lested.  They  had  their  friends  and 
-oonnections  and  warehouses  in  the 
^ty,  and  sold,  almost  openly,  their 
stolen  goods,  especially  Eogl&h  ma- 
aifketures.  But  the  ciave-trade  was 
their  great  resource.  They  captured 
Spanish  and  other  slavers  on  the  high 
MaS)  and  took  them  to  their  chief 


depdt,  the  little  island  of  Barataria  on 
the  coast  near  New  Orleans,  whither 
the  planters,  chiefly  of  French  extrac- 
tion, went  to  purchase  the  slaves — ^for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundi^ 
dollars,  instead  of  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred,  which  they  would 
have  paid  in  the  market — and  con- 
veyed them  to  their  plantations,  up 
the  numerous  bayous  or  creeks  inter- 
secting that  district.  And  as  the 
pirates  would  be  paid  in  hard  dollars, 
specie  soon  began  to  be  rare  in  the 
city.**  Brought  into  contact,  by  cer- 
tain banking  operations,  with  reckless 
and  unscrupulous  men,  Mr  Nolte 
managed  to  get  involved  in  a  couple 
of  duels,  in  which  his  stiff  arm  was  of 
course  highly  disadvantageous  to  him, 
and,  with  his  usual  good  luck,  he  re- 
ceived a  bullet  in  his  leg,  which  ho 
still  carries  about  with  him.  A  seri- 
ous danger  put  a  temporary  end  to 
these  squabbles.  An  attack  was  ex- 
pected from  the  English,  and  General 
Jackson  made  his  appearance  at  New 
Orleans  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
the  most  efildent  amongst  whom  were 
five  hundred  riflemen  who  had  served 
with  Jackson  in  the  Indian  war,  and 
were  known  as  Coffee's  Brigade,  from 
their  commander's  name.  These  were 
the  fellows  who  picked  off  the  British 
officers  from  behind  the  cotton-bale 
barricades,  of  which  the  materials 
proceeded  from  Mr  Nolte's  stores. 
Tnuned  in  repeated  encounters  with 
the  savages,  they  were  the  sort  of 
men  Sealsfield  has  so  vividly  painted, 
totally  ignorant  of  military  organisa- 
tion and  discipline,  but  inaccessible  to 
fear,  perfectly  cool  in  danger,  of  great 
presence  of  mind  and  personai  re- 
source, and,  above  all,  unerring  mark»* 
men.  Mr  Nolte,  although  his  stiff 
arm  exempted  him  from  service,  did 
not  choose  to  see  his  friends  go  out  to 
fight  and  himself  remain  behind — ^the 
less  so  that  he  was  already  suspected 
of  partiality  to  the  English— and  he 
joined  the  light  company  of  a  batta- 
lion of  militia,  several  of  whose  offi- 
cers had  served  under  Napoleon.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Nolte*s  account,  Jack- 
son, blustering,  presumptuous,  and 
overweeningly  self-confident,  would 
have  led  his  militia  and  irregulars  to 
certain  destraction  at  the  hairas  of  the 
well-drilled  British  troops,  but  for  the 
advice  given  him  by  Livhigston,  whi^ 
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aeted  as  one  of  his  aides-decamp,  to 
coDsvlt  a  French  emigrant  major 
named  St  Geme,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  English  senrice  In  Jamaica, 
and  now  commanded  a  company  in 
the  battalion  in  which  Mr  Nolte  had 
enrolled  himself.  ^'This  officer  had 
been  a  great  deal  with  Morean,  when 
the  latter,  on  a  visit  to  Louisiana  a 
few  years  previously,  had  scanned, 
with  the  critical  eye  of  a  tactician, 
the  position  of  New  Orleans  and  its 
capabilities  of  defence.  St  GSme 
rendered  General  Jackson  and  the 
American  cause  the  great  service  of 
making  him  understand  that,  in  the 
open  field,  the  English  would  sur- 
round him  and  his  handful  of  inex- 
perienced followers,  who  had  but  the 
name  of  soldiers,  would  utterly  rout 
and  certainly  capture  them ;  and  he 
pointed  out  to  him  the  McCarthy 
canal  as  the  position  which  Morean 
had  himself  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
defensible,  especially  for  raw  troops." 
Mr  Nolte,  who  writes  impartially,  and 
without  visible  leaning  either  to  Eng- 
lish or  to  Americans,  praises  Jackson 
for  the  self- command  (a  quality  he 
did  not  often  display)  with  which  he 
waived  his  own  wishes  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  French  general 
(he  must  have  been  mad  to  have  dis- 
regarded it),  and  abandoned  plans 
which  assundly,  if  carried  out,  would 
have  led  to  the  annihilation  of  his 
army  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
Livingston,  by  whose  representations 
he  was  induced  to  take  counsel  of  the 
French  major,  was  a  mndi  better 
lawyer  and  statesman  than  warrior, 
according  to  Mr  Nolte,  and  showed 
himself  but  little  where  bullets  were 
flying.  When  the  position  decided 
upon  was  to  be  taken  up  and  redoubts 
built,  the  ground  was  found  to  be 
swampy  and  slimy,  and  the  earth  un- 
available for  any  sort  of  fortification, 
whereupon  a  French  engineer  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  cotton- 
bales.  The  plan  adopted,  Jackson 
would  lose  no  time.  **It>as  ob- 
served to  him,"  says  unlucky  Mr 
Nolte,  lugubriously,  "that  he  cer- 
tainly mi^t  have  plenty  of  cotton  in 
the  city  for  six  or  seven  cents  a 
pound,  but  its  conveyance  would 
cause  a  day's  delav,  whereas  a  barque, 
already  laden  with  cotton,  and  whose 
departure  for  the  Havana  had  only 


been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  the 
English  squadron,  lay  dose  to  the 
shore.  It  had  on  board  two  hundred 
and  forty- five  bales,  which  I  myself 
had  shipped  just  before  the  invasiouv 
and  sixty  others  belonging  to  a  Spa- 
niard of  New  Orleans.  I  was  ill- 
pleased,  when  they  could  have  had 
cheap  cotton  for  six  or  seven  cents  in 
the  town,  to  see  them  land,  firom  a 
ship  all  ready  to  sail,  my  best  quality, 
which  had  cost  me  ten  qg  eleven  cents, 
and  I, said  as  much  to  Livingston, 
who  was  my  usual  legal  adviser  in 
New  Orieans,  and  whom  I  fell  in  with 
at  Battery  No.  3.  He  was  never  aft 
a  loss  for  an  answer.  '  Well,  Nolte,' 
said  he, '  since  it  is  your  cotton,  yon 
will  not  mind  the  trouble  of  defend- 
ing it.'  A  reply  which  was  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  story  that,  when  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  complained  of  its 
seizure,  Jackson  sent  him  a  musket, 
with  the  message  that  upon  no  man 
was  it  so  incumbent  to  defend  the 
bales  as  upon  their  owner,  and  that 
he  therefore  hoped  he  would  not 
abandon  them."  Mr  Nolte's  whole 
account  of  the  operations  at  New  Or- 
leans is  dear  and  graphic,  but  thai 
brief  campaign  has  been  so  often 
described  that  we  are  not  induced  to 
dwell  at  much  length  upon  his  narra- 
tive, although  it  contains  some  pas- 
sages that,  proceeding  from  an  actor 
on  the  American  side,  possess  parti- 
cular interest.  On  the  left  wing  were 
the  best  sharpshooters  of  Kentudty 
and  Tennessee,  invisible  in  thecypresa 
wood,  and  loading  their  rifles  with 
three  or  four  buckshot  besides  the- 
bullet.  Their  good  weapons  and  snre 
aim  sent  destruction  through  the  ranks 
of  the  English,  who  saw  no  foe,  but 
beheld  all  thett  oflicers  picked  off. 
The  whole  right  flank  of  the  English 
column  was  raked  by  this  deadly  fire, 
whilst  in  front  the  American  batteries 
kept  up  an  uninterrupted  disdiarge. 
^*  From  time  to  time,"  says  Mr  Nolte, 
*^  when  the  smoke  blew  aside,  I  and 
my  company  obtained  a  view  over 
the  battle-field,  and  there  we  saw 
the  whole  English  centre  retreating, 
throwing  away  their  fasdnes,  and  a 
stafif-officer  on  a  black  horse  gallop 
forward,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  which 
he  angrily  waved  as  if  threatening  the 
flying  column.  Suddenly,  struck  by 
several  bullets,   he  fell   backwards 
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from  hifl  bone — Bome  soldiers  wrap- 
ped him  hastily  in  blanlieta  and  car- 
ried him  off.  We  learned  in  the  even- 
ing that  the  staff-officer  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Pakenham.*' 
The  fight  was  soon  over.  As  Mr  Nolte 
jnstlj  observes,  it  was  a  bntcheiy 
rather  than  a  battle.  The  Americans, 
completely  sheltered,  had  bat  some 
thirty  men  killed  and  wounded,  whilst 
their  opponents  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  hundred  good  soldiers, 
than  whom  none  braver  ever  bore 
mnskets,  bnt  whose  commander's 
good  fortune  was,  upon  that  occa- 
rion,  unfortunately  not  equal  to  his 
often-tried  valour,  and  who,  more- 
over, was  misled  by  false  information. 
Mr  Nolte  does  ample  justice  to 
the  coolness,  energy,  and  resolu- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  and  shows 
that  even  the  gasconades  and  exag- 
gerations in  which  he  constantly  in- 
dulged had  their  use,  since  he  thereby 
deluded  his  own  people,  and  aU  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  English  con- 
curred in  such  formidable  accounts  of 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  as  could  not 
fail  to  influence  the  proceedings  of 
the  invaders.  Bnt  after  the  affair  of 
the  8th  January,  Jackson,  prodigi- 
ously elevated  by  his  triumph,  was 
anxious  to  assume  the  offensive.  For 
the  second  time  he  was  indebted  to 
Livingston  for  sound  advice.  "  What 
would  yon  have  more?" said  the  law- 
yer ;  ^'  the  city  is  saved ;  the  English 
will  not  renew  the  attack.  Against 
troops  like  those,  whose  intrepidity 
mmidst  the  most  frightful  slaughter 
you  yourself  have  witnessed,  what  is 
the  use  of  exposing  yourself  and  your 
handful  of  men  to  be  roughly  handled, 
to  the  diminution  of  your  glory  and 
at  risk  of  valuable  lives  ?"  As  in  the 
case  of  the  position,  the  genend  took 
his  aide-de-camp's  sensible  advice, 
and,  as  is  not  unusual,  got  the  whole 
credit  of  adopting  the  only  rational 
course.  Livingston,  some  of  whose 
enlogists  have  made  of  him  a  hero  as 
well  as  a  lawgiver,  was  seised,  it 
appears  from  Mr  Nolte's  version  of 
the  campaign,  with  a  bad  colic  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  just  after  it  be- 
came known  that  the  English  would 
attack  next  morning,  and  retired  in- 
to New  Orieans,  where  he  next  day 
received  news  of  the  action.  An  hour 
afterwards  he  was  back  in  camp— 


the  English  and  the  colic  having  re- 
treated together.  Another  of  Jack- 
son's volunteer  aides-de-camp,  idso 
a  lawyer,  was  off  into  the  city  be- 
fore daybreak  on  the  8th,  without 
even  a  pretext,  and  passed  the  morn- 
ing riding  about  the  streets,  shouting 
out  that  the  foe  was  at  hand,  and  call- 
ing upon  all  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the 
field — whereas  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  in  the  field,  except  a  few 
skulkers  like  himself.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  these  gentlemen's  shy  be- 
haviour, and  Jackson,  in  his  despatch, 
drawn  up  by  Livingston,  thanked 
his  military  and  voluntary  aides- de- 
camp *^  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
bravery  I" 

The  cotton  bales  used  for  the  re- 
doubts, and  a  quantity  of  blankets 
that  had  been  taken  from  Mr  Nolte's 
warehouse  during  his  absence  from 
the  city,  gave  rise  to  discussions  which 
brought  out  the  least  favourable  side 
of  Jackson's  character.  Immediately 
after  the  embarkation  of  the  English, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  settle 
all  claims.  Mr  Nolte's  was  for  750 
blankets  and  245  bales  of  cotton.  The 
former  he  was  allowed  for  at  the 
price  of  the  day  on  which  the  English 
landed — ^namely,  eleven  doUare  a-pair; 
but  when  the  order  was  submitted  to 
Jackson  for  his  signature  and  ratifica- 
tion, he  said  that  as  the  blankets  had 
been  taken  (almost  forcibly^  by  the 
Tennessee  riflemen,  they  should  be 
paid  for  in  Tennessee  notes— then 
worth  10  per  cent  less  than  New  Or- 
leans paper-money.  Mr  Nolte  was 
fain  to  submit  to  this  shabby  trick, 
worthy  of  a  Connecticut  pedlar.  As 
regarded  his  cotton  he  had  much  more 
trouble.  He  produced  the  invoice, 
provingthathehad  boughtit,  two  years 
previously,  at  10  cents  a  pound,  from 
a  well-known  weidthy  cotton-grower. 
He  claimed  that  price,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  years'  interest.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time,  it  had  never 
been  lower  than  10  to  11  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  few  days  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  English  he  had  bought  some 
at  12^  cents.  But  when  the  British 
troops  were  on  shore,  and  close  at 
hand,  therewas  a  panic;  markets  fell, 
the  timid  realised  at  any  prioe-,  and  a 
small  parcel  of  cotton  of  the  same 
quali^  was  sold  at  7  cents.  When 
Mr  Nolte's  clidih  was  submitted  to 
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Jackflon,  he  allowed  it,  and  said  the 
cotton  most  be  paid  for  at  the  prioe 
it  wonld  have  fetched  npon  the  day 
the  American  troops  marched  ont  of 
the  town.  No  notice  being  taken  of 
Mr  Nolte*8  written  protest  against 
each  manifest  injostice,  he  went  to 
Jackson,  then  in  ail  the  intoxication 
of  his  trinmph,  and  of  the  exaggerated 
homage  paid  him  by  his  conntrymen, 
and  very  well  disposed  to  exert  the 
arbitrary  power  given  him  by  the 
military  law  he  still  qoite  nnneces- 
sarily  maintained — ^a  stretch  of  au- 
thority for  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  afterwards  fined  by 
the  ciril  tribunals.  In  reply  to  Mr 
Nolte*8  representation  and  remon- 
strance— 
**  ^  Aren't  yon  very  Incky,*  he  asked, 

*  to  have  saved  the  rest  of  your  cotton 
through  my  defence  of  the  city  ? ' 

^*  ^  Certainly,  general,'  answered  I, 
*■  as  lucky  as  every  other  man  in  the 
place,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it 
costs  them  nothing,  and  that  I  have 
to  bear  all  the  loss.' 

"^Loss?'  cried  the  general,  gettinff 
rather  angiy — *  loss?  You  have  saved 
everything  I ' 

^^  I  saw  it  was  no  use  arguing  with 
such  an  obstinate  man,  and  remained 
to  him  that  I  only  wanted  compensa- 
tion for  my  cotton,  nothing  more,  and 
that  the  best  compensation  would  be 
to  give  me  back  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  that  had  been  taken  from 
me ;  that  I  would  appoint  one  mer- 
<^hant,  he  another ;  they  would  agree 
as  to  quality,  buy  the  cotton,  deUver 
it  me,  and  he  should  pay  for  it. 

^^ '  No,  no,  sur ! '  replied  Jackson ; 

*  I  like  straightforward  business,  and 
that  is  too  complicated.  Yon  must 
take  6  cents  for  your  cotton.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.' 

*^  I  wanted  to  make  the  whole  thing 
clear  to  him,  but  he  cut  me  short : 
'  Come,  sir,  come !  Take  a  glass  of 
whiskey-and-water ;  you  must  be 
damned  diy  after  all  your  arguing.' 

u  All  I  could  do  was  to  say:  'Well, 
general,  I  did  not  expect  such  injus- 
tice at  your  hands  I  Good  momingi 
ekV  And  I  went  away.  Three 
days  afterwards  news  came  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  an  immediate  rise  of  cot- 
ton to  16  cents,  at  which  prioe  I 
bought  several  parcels.     The  com- 


mittee of  claims  were  embarrassed; 
they  felt  that  it  was  now  impossible 
to  fob  me  off  with  6  cents.  At  last  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  now  be  ccmtent 
with  payment  of  my  invoioe;  and  I 
agreed  to  be  so,  since  I  most  else  have 
complained  to  Congress,  and  the  affair 
might  have  dragged  on  for  ye^rs.** 

Some  pages  are  devoted  by  Mr 
Nolte  to  an  appreciation  of  Old 
Hickory's  character.  He  condemns 
his  arbitrary  and  overbearing  disposi- 
tion, and  his  cruelty  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Indians,  whom  he  so  implaca- 
bly and  perseveringly  hunted  down, 
but  does  justice  to  his  shrewdness 
and  other  good  qualities,  considering, 
however,  that  good  luck  had  more  to 
do  than  commanding  talent  with  the 
distinction  and  popuUiity  he  attained 
to  in  the  States — an  opuiion  which 
we  suspect  to  be  now  entertained  by 
a  very  large  number  of  Jackson's 
oonntrymen.  Of  the  general's  tone 
and  manners — rough  as  those  of  a  far- 
west  woodsman — ^Mr  Nolte  gives  some 
humorous  examples.  After  the  ac- 
tion in  front  of  New  Orleans,  demon- 
strations innumerable  were  made  in 
the  hero's  honour.  On  his  return 
into  the  city,  Mrs  Livingston  placed 
a  crown  of  laurel  npon  his  head, 
which  seemed  considerably  to  em- 
barrass the  slayer  of  Seminoles,  who 
took  it  off  as  if  it  burned  his  brow ; 
the  ladies  subscribed  for  a  costly  set 
of  jewels  for  Mrs  General  Jackson ; 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  got  up 
a  grand  ball  in  the  French  Exchanges 
Mr  Nolte,  who  had  seen  more  public 
festivities  than  most  of  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  was  a  prominent  and 
active  member  of  the  committee. 

^^  The  upper  part  of  the  Exchange 
was  arranged  for  dancing,  the  lower 
part  for  supper,  with  flowers,  coloured 
lamps,  and  transparencies.  Before 
supper,  Jackson  desired  to  go  alone 
and  take  a  view  of  the  arrangements, 
and  I  had  to  show  him  the  way.  Oa 
one  of  the  transparencies,  between  the 
arcades,  were  to  be  read  the  words: 
*  Jackson  and  victory,  they  are  but 
one.*  The  general  turned  round  to 
me,  in  a  mora  cordial  manner  thaa 
I  might  have  expected,  and  aaked« 
'  Why  did  yon  not  say  Htdu>ry  and 
victory,  they  are  but  one?'  After 
supper  the  hero  of  the  day  gave  ns  the 
diverting  spectade  of  a  poi  <fe  ctes  be* 
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tween  him  and  hk  wife — aa  Irish  emi- 
grant of  low  origin  and  considerable 
corpulence,  whom  he  had  taken  away 
from  a  planter  in  Georgia.  To  see 
those  two,  the  general  a  long  lean 
man  with  skeleton-Uke  limbs,  and  his 
wife,  a  short  thick  specimen  of  the 
female  figure,  dancing  opposite  to 
€ach  other  like  half-drnnken  Indians, 
to  the  wild  tune  of  ^  Opossam  np 
a  gam  tree,'  was  truly  one  of  those 
remarkable  spectacles  which  would 
be  sought  in  Tain  in  any  European 
ballei." 

During  the  second  year  of  the  war 
between  England  and  the  States,  a 
fine  West  Indiaman  of  900  tons  bur- 
thoi,  the  ^*  Lord  Nelson,"  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Yankee  privateer  Sara- 
toga, taken  into  New  Orleans,  and 
«old  by  auction  for  a  fourth  of  its 
value.  Mr  Nolte  was  the  purchaser. 
Now  that  the  war  was  over,  he  loaded 
her  with  cotton  and  deerskhis,  altered 
her  name  to  the  *'  Horatio,"  and  sail- 
od  for  Nantes,  with  several  passengers 
on  board.  The  ship  was  but  just 
outside  Uie  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  she  spoke  a  vessel  that  had 
made  an  unusually  short  voyage  from 
Havre,  and  brought  news  of  Napo- 
leon's landing  at  Cannes,  rapid  march 
through  France,  and  reinstallation  in 
the  Tnileriea.  Two  Frenchmen,  who 
were  amongst  the  passengers,  and 
one  of  whom  had  served  under  the 
emperar,  were  oveijoyed.  Presently 
it  was  discovered  that  tiie  *^  Horatio  *' 
had  not  enough  ballast  for  her  two 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  she  pnt 
into  the  Havana  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, thus  somewhat  lengthening 
her  voyage.  Off  the  Seiliy  Islands 
she  spoke  the  monthly  packet  from 
London  to  New  York.  After  the 
interdiange  of  a  little  nautical  infor- 
mation: '*  What  news.from  France?" 
roared  Mr  Nolte's  captain  through 
his  speaking-trumpet.  ^^The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  British  army 
aie  in  Paris,"  was  the  reply.  **  Where 
is  BnommMute?"  '' Fled— nobody 
knows  where."  And  the  two  ships 
puisned  their  respective  courses.  The 
French  passengers  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.  It  was  English  news,  they 
imid,  manuikctured  in  London;  and 
they  proved  to  each  other,  as  dear  as 
mudight,  that  it  was  physically  and 
flMMBlly  impoHibla  the  mtelliigenoe 


should  be  true.  It  took  the  testimony 
of  a  French  pilot,  and  the  sight  of  the 
white  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
to  convince  them  that  Napoleon  had 
again  fallen.  The  French  population 
of  New  Orleans  went  yet  farther  in 
their  incredulity.  The  Bnonapartist 
Courrier  de  la  Louisiane  analysed  the 
news,  and  ingeniously  proved  that 
the  pretended  victory  of  the  Allies 
was  merely  a  mask  for  a  total  defeat; 
that  the  emperor  had  achieved  one  of 
his  great  triumphs,  which  should  forth- 
with be  celebrated.  And  accordingly 
Napoleon's  bust,  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, was  tiiat  evening  carried  in  pro« 
cession,  by  the  light  of  hundreds  of 
torches,  with  seven!  bands  of  music 
playing  French  national  airs; — ^pre- 
mature  rejoicings,  which  the  confir- 
mation of  the  defeat  of  Uie  French 
converted  into  profound  consterna- 
tion. 

Paris,  whither  Mr  Nolte  hastened 
as  soon  as  possible  after  landing,  was 
full  of  novelty  and  excitement,  and 
the  focus  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  fixed.  He  devotes  an  interest- 
ing chapter  to  sketches  of  ^*  Paris  after 
Waterloo."  Amongst  the  crowds  of 
foreign  uniforms  were  here  and  thereto 
be  seen,  he  says,  **  spectral  figures,  in 
long  blue  coats  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
spmred  boots,  and  hats  pressed  down 
over  their  eyes.  These  men,  who 
cast  such  gloomy  glances  around  them, 
were  tiie  officers  of  tiie  disbanded 
French  army.  The  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  had  disappeared 
from  theur  button-hole,  but  it  was 
easy  to  recognise  them  by  their  flash- 
ing eyes  and  fierce  expression  when 
an  English  uniform  divwnear.  An 
accidental  push  or  touch  on  the  foot, 
often  unavoidable  in  a  crowd,  and 
they  would  burst  out,  in  great  bitter- 
ness, with  an  angiy — ^  Je  mis  Fran^ 
^«0,  Momieurl*  or,  ^Je  suit  offkUr 
Frcmqaiil '  and  if  the  *  Pardon^  Man" 
skurl^  was  not  fbrthooming,  a  quarrel 
was  the  almost  inevitable  result. 
The  police  had  the  difficult  task  of 
keeping  these  renmants  of  the  French 
army  out  of  Paris,  but  they  were  not 
very  successM  in  so  doing.  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  irritation  of 
the  French  military,  which  was  keot 
under  only  by  the  strong  hand,  nobody 
in  Paris  went  amongst  them  more 
fearlessly  than  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton,  wbo  aboiTMl  himMlf  everywhere 
in  a  plain  bine  frock,  with  the  English 
red  scarf  roand  his  waist^  and  a  simple 
red  and  white  feather  in  his  cocked 
hat|  and  nsnally  rode  about  alone, 
followed  only  by  a  serfr^ant.  Thus 
plainly  equipped  and  slenderly  escort- 
ed, I  saw  him  one  morning  ride  into 
the  eonit  of  the  Hotel  de  TEmpire^ 
and  ask  for  the  celebrated  ].K>ndon 
banker  Anger^teiu,  who  was  stopping 
there*^'  KeT*8  death,  the  restanrants 
and  eoffeehoases  then  in  roime,  and 
which  were  thronged  with  EuirlUh 
and  Pruj^iaa  officers  and  grand  re- 
views of  the  allied  ti>oo|Vk  are  in  tnm 
glanced  at.  At  the  review  of  the 
Ho^an  gnarly  drawn  np  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  boalevani$«  Mr 
Kolte  had  a  panknlarly  good  view 
of  the  aovereljnuk  By'  fsvoar  of  a 
coK>nel«  with  whom  he  had  ftdlen  into 
<\\nv>M«atii.>n^  he  was  aViowv^  to  re- 
main within  the  line  cleared  by  the 
sieaiiios,  and  dose  Uk  the  colony's 
boTML  *' Suddenly  the  three  monarehs 
CMne  riding  nqvdly  np«  the  Empefvw 
Alexander  in  the'  middle^  hb  eves 
directed  to  the  laok^  in  the  balconies 
and  ai  the  windows ^-on  he  richi 
ihe  Kmpefw  Ft«n<«s«  whh  a  »eno«s 
sSTMg^iKKwanl  gai« — on  his  Wil 
K.knf  FrodMvli-Wu.sui  IlL^  who 
seiMMd  »>  be  exam:«:i«  t^  grbeo^ 
in  the  ere«\l  imiVr  titan  ihe  iaijet$  at 
ibe  windows,     fbe  jtaC  ne«vv\!:?!g 

1»  the  <e«imaa»  ^V  my  oK  ristc  <v>k«HL 
<«n^«i^  more  tban  a  tbMiss»i  au- 
bnry  men  of  a^l  natvwL  As  gwil 
hKk  wvaii  hav«  it^  t^  M>v>K^kia^ 


reached  Paris  fnOy  oonvinoed  that  all 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Continental 
armies  wonid  hasten  to  greet  and 
compliment  him.  **  To  his  visible 
vexation,  he  found  himself  completely 
mistaken.  In  the  great  military 
meetings  In  the  FVendi  capital,  where 
Wellington,  Blncher,  Sehwaraenberg, 
Kntusoff,  Woronaoff,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities,  laden  with  stare  and 
orders,  were  assembled — the  long  thin 
man,  in  his  bine  coat  without  em- 
breidery,  and  with  only  a  pair  of 
moderate-staed  epanlets,  excited  no 
attention*  Scott  ooald  not  get  over 
the  contrast  between  the  figure  be 
had  so  recent!  V  cut  in  his  native  land, 
and  the  insignificance  he  was  con- 
demned to  in  Fkance,  and  he  often 
exhibited  bit:er  and  somewliat  laugh- 
able iU-hnmonr.''  Afkera visit  to  the 
fi«M  of  Watvfloo,  Mr  Kolte  reams 
to  AmetkJk  on  cotton  apecalations 
intent  —  of  which,  and  of  Baring 
BlvcheRs  be  for  some  time  disoowses, 
until  w«  are  not  mry  to  see  the 
theme  changed,  and  him  bade  in  Paris, 
pas$h«a 
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of  the  capital  on  behalf  of  his  partner 
compelled  him  again  to  abandon  it, 
and  once  more  to  retnm  to  Paris.  He 
had  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
General  Lafayette  daring  that  veteran 
reYolationist's  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1825,  had  travelled  with 
him,  acted  as  his  banker,  rendered 
him  some  service,  and  shown  him 
many  attentions ;  for  which  he  deem- 
ed himself  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  privilege  of  the  general's  so- 
ciety, and  by  the  interest  of  his  con- 
verdation.  Alone  with  him,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  American  steamer  which 
tiie  authorities  of  New  Orleans  had 
allotted  to  the  nse  of  Washington's 
old  friend  and  comrade,  Lafayette 
spoke  freely  of  his  past  life  and  pre- 
sent opinions,  and  Mr  Nolte  was  asto- 
nished by  the  revelation  of  plans 
which  he  wonld  never  have  suspected 
to  have  lingered  in  that  venerable 
head — so  soon,  in  all  probability,  to 
be  laid  in  the  grave.  The  man  wlio, 
at  least  as  well  as  any  living,  had  had 
opportunities  of  judging  the  Bourbon 
character — before  and  since  the  day 
when,  upon  the  balcony  atYersailles, 
he  kissed,  in  mgn  of  peace  and  good 
understanding,  the  hand  of  the  defam- 
ed and  martyred  Marie  Antoinette, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  assembled 
thousands,  whose  discontent  the  sym- 
bol and  the  promised  return  of  the 
royal  family  to  Paris  promptly,  al- 
though but  temporarily,  appeased — 
declared  his  conviction  of  its  unwor- 
thiness.  For  the  good  of  France,  in 
his  opinion,  she  must  expel  the  race 
of  whom  Talleyrand  so  truly  said, 
that  they  had  forgotten  nothing,  and 
learned  nothing.  '^  ^  France  cannot 
be  happy  under  the  Bourbons,*  said 
lAfiayette,  ^and  we  must  get  rid  of 
them.  It  would  be  already  done,  had 
Ls^tte  chosen.* 
*^  *  Indeed !  *  I  exclaimed ;  ^  how  so  ?  * 
^* '  It  is  not  so  long  ago,*  continued 
the  general,  ^  that  yon  will  have  for- 
gotten how  two  of  the  regiments  of 
guards  that  were  ordered  to  Spain 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Angonllme,  halted  in  Toulouse,  and 
showed  signs  of  raising  the  banner  of 
revolt.  The  affair  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed, and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
But  the  plan  was  ripe !  I  knew  that 
from  my  private  correspondence  with 
several  officers,  and  nothing  but  money 


was  wanting  for  a  successful  insur- 
rection then  to  have  occurred.  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  Laffitte;  he  had 
scruples ;  he  would  and  he  would  not. 
At  last  I  offered  to  carry  the  thing^ 
through  without  his  participation.  Oik 
the  first  occasion  when  we  are  alone 
together — I  said  to  him — but  as  soon 
as  possible,  lay  a  million  of  francs  in 
bank-notes  upon  the  chimney-piece — 
I  will  put  them  in  my  pocket  without 
your  perceiving  it.  The  rest  you  may 
leave  to  me  1  Laffitte  hesitated,  was 
undecided,  and  at  last  declared  he 
would  have  nothing  whatever  to  dio 
with  the  affair.  And  so  the  whole 
project  fell  through !  * 

^^  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise. 
*  Had  I  heard  what  you  have  just  told 
me  from  any  other  lips  than  yours,^ 
general,*  I  said,  *I  would  not  have 
believed  a  word  of  it.'  The  gene- 
ral merely  replied,  *  CetaH  pourtant 
ttinH.' " 

In  18S0  Lafayette's  desire  was  fiil- 
filled— not  to  its  full  extent,  for  he 
wished  the  Bourbons  to  be  replaced 
by  a  republic,  partly  because  he  be- 
lieved that  form  of  government  the 
best  suited  to  render  France  happy 
and  prosperous,  and  partly  because 
it  would  have  best  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  nnbounded  greed  of  popu* 
larity.  But  the  Bourbons  had  fled, 
and  France  had  a  citizen  king  and  a 
national  guard.  Arms  were  required 
for  the  latter,  and  Mr  Nolte  thought 
that  their  supply  would  be  a  profitable 
business— quite  in  his  way,  because 
there  was  much  money  to  be  made  in 
a  short  time.  Lafayette,  besides  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  nationiU 
guard,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Gerard,  Louis  Philippe's  first  minis- 
ter of  war,  in  whose  department  the 
matter  lay,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
making  contracts  for  the  supply  of 
muskets.  Mr  Nolte  betook  himself 
to  Lafayette,  who  received  him  most 
cordially  (embracing  him,  to  the  in- 
finite astonishmentofhisaide-de-camp, 
who  had  taken  Nolte  for  an  English- 
man), and  gave  him  the  strongest 
recommendadon  to  Grerard;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  he  obtained 
extensive  contracts  for  the  supply  not 
only  of  muskets,  but  of  the  brtqttets  or 
short  Roman  swordff which  Soult,  who 
succeeded  Gerard  at  the  war-office, 
introduced  into  the  army,  and  by 
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which  the  meroenary  old  marshal— so 
his  enemies  affirmed,  and  thousands 
to  this  day  believe— himself  pocketed 
no  inconsiderable  snm.  Be  this  tme 
or  not — and  Sonlt*s  proved  rapacity 
at  many  previons  periods  of  his  life 
gave  bat  too  mach  probability  to  the 
accusation — ^Mr  Nolte  had  occaoon, 
whilst  carrying  ont  his  contracts, 
which  extended  over  a  considerable 
time,  to  note  several  instances  of  that 
venality  of  Frendi  officials  which  rose 
to  snch  a  height  under  Louis  Philippe's 
leign  as  at  last  to  extend  to  his  very 
ministers,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the 
prominent  causes  of  his  dethronement. 
As  early  as  1831,  Mr  Nolte  assures 
ns,  itching  palms  were  plenty  in 
Fimnce,  and  that  amongst  personages 
of  no  humble  rank.  But  as  far  as 
military  men  were  concerned,  this 
was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Empire— that 
period  of  unrefined  sensuality  and 
reckless  extravagance,  during  which 
Napoleon's  subalterns,  following  their 
leader's  unscrupulous  example,  filled 
their  pockets  whenever  and  wherever 
fhey  could,  without  much  regard  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  means  employed. 
Amongst  the  anecdotes  iUustrative  of 
this  state  of  corruption  to  be  found 
in  Mr  Nolte's  Beminiscences,  is  one 
of  a  certain  general  officer,  not  named, 
whom  he  thought  it  advisable  to  pro- 

gitiate  by  a  present.  In  this  case,  as 
1  all  others  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
had  to  deal  with  men  of  good  breed- 
ing and  position,  the  puzzle  was  how 
to  administer  the  douceur  so  that  it 
might  be  taken  without  embarrass- 
ment. Mrs  Nolte,  to  whom  her  hus- 
band communicated  his  difficulty,  un- 
dertook to  ascertain,  through  her 
acquidntances,  the  tastes  and  par- 
tiauties  of  the  high  functionary  in 
question.  She  discovered  that  he  was 
Tory  fond  of  snuff-boxes. 

**  This  asoertaihed,"  says  Mr  Nolte, 
**  I  chose  a  very  handsome  box,  and 
placed  a  bank-note  in  it,  in  such  a 
manner  that  on  opening  the  box  the 
amount,  1000  francs,  must  immedi- 
ately catch  the  eye.  Then  I  took 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself,  when  my  friend  had  recourse 
to  his  own  box  for  a  pinch,  to  pro- 
duce mine,  as  if  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  immediately  attracted  his  atten- 
tion.   *That  snuff-box  is  really  in 


excellenttaste  I' be  exclaimed.  *  Since 
it  pleases  you,  general,'  I  replied, 
'  oblige  me  by  accepting  it  as  a  keep- 
sake ! '  He  thanked  me,  took  the  box, 
and  at  once  opened  it.  I  did  not  long 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  my  present  would  be  received. 
^  Aha ! '  he  cried,  *  but  it  is  right  yon 
should  know  that  I  am  a  great  snuff- 
taker.  A  double  pinch  never  doe» 
any  harm,  my  dear  sir  I '  and  so  say- 
ing, he  pocketed  the  box.  The  hint 
sufficed.  On  my  return  home,  I  en- ' 
closed  a  second  thousand-franc  note, 
with  my  card,  in  an  envelope,  and 
sent  it  to  him." 

Another  officer  of  rank,  a  colonel  of 
artillery,  who  had  served  under  Napo- 
leon, and  was  then  in  command  of 
the  arsenal  at  Havre,  made  some 
difficulty  about  receiving  a  much 
larger  sum,  offered  him  by  Mr  Nolte 
in  admowledgment  of  important  and 
gratuitous  services,  most  kindly  ren- 
dered. He  ended  by  pocketing  the 
affront,  when  it  was  sent  by  Mr  Nolte 
under  cover  to  his  confidential  ser- 
vant, and  probably,  as  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Empire,  he  thought  it  quite  equi- 
table and  honourable  that  he  should 
have  his  slice  of  the  contractor's  gain. 
But  he  afterwards  made  a  most  gene- 
rous use  of  a  portion  of  the  sum .  Poor 
Nolte,  after  toiling  hard  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  delivered 
arms  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight 
millions  of  francs,  fell  amongst  thieves, 
as  too  often  happened  to  him,  and 
was  swindled  out  of  all  his  earnings. 
Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  was 
absent  from  Paris  in  pursuit  of  firesh 
schemes.  Colonel  Lefran^ois  happened 
to  hear  that  his  wife  was  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  and  immedi- 
ately called  upon  her.  ^^  My  dear 
Madam,"  he  said,  ^*  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  money  from  your  hus- 
band, much  more  than  I  bad  any 
claim  to— I  have  spent  and  squan- 
dered the  greater  part  of  it,  as  one  is 
wont  to  do  with  windfalls  of  that 
kind.  But  now  that  you  need  it,  it 
is  my  duty  to  return  you  what  re- 
mains. Here  it  is— do  me  the  favour 
to  accept  it  Ton,  your  husband,  and 
your  little  family,  will  always  be  dear 
to  me."  This  trait  contrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  numerous  others,  of  a  very 
contrary  nature,  to  be  found  in  the 
record  of  Mr  Nolte's  Parisian  expe- 
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riences  and  transactions.  These  were 
of  a  nature  to  bring  him  into  nnavoid- 
able — bat,  to  him,  in  no  way  discredit- 
able—connection with  varioos  eqnivo- 
cal  characters.  Some  of  his  contracts 
were  for  secondhand  muskets,  which  he 
employed  agents  to  seek  in  the  brokers* 
shops  of  Paris.  Many  of  these  agents 
were  recommended  to  him  by  the 
snbordinate  officials  of  the  war-office. 
Others  he  fell  in  with  casually.  Thns, 
in  the  month  of  December  1831,  a 
down- looking  man,  of  unprepossessing 
exterior,  accosted  him  on  the  stairs  of 
the  artillery  depot,  in  the  Rue  de 
Luxembourg,  and  offered  his  serrices 
for  the  purchase  of  old  muskets.  Mr 
Nolte  briefly  replied,  that  if  he  knew 
of  a  parcel  of  such  weapons  for  sale, 
he  would  send  to  look  at  them,  and 
would  buy  them  if  price  and  quality 
suited.  Accordingly,  several  small 
parcels  of  arms  were  purdiased  of  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Darmenon,  and 
whose  flighty,  uncertain  manner  al- 
ways displeased  Mr  Nolte,  and  made 
him  think  he  must  have  done  some- 
thin|f  that  would  not  bear  daylight. 
On  inquiry  of  the  police,  he  learned 
that  he  was  a  forger,  who  had  served 
his  time  at  the  galleys.  He  could 
not,  however,  on  this  account,  make 
np  his  mind  to  refuse  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow*8  services,  and  so,  perhaps, 
drive  him  again  to  crime,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  employ  him,  and  Darmenon 
made  himself  very  useful,  and,  more- 
over, gave  him  constant  information 
of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the 
malcontents  of  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine.  Through  him  and  other  agents, 
Mr  Nolte  was  kept  informed  of  the 
number  of  muskets  daily  brought  into 
Paris,  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
delivered,  and  various  other  particu- 
lars. It  was  rare  that  more  than  100 
or  120  came  in  at  a  time.  One 
morning,  however,  Darmenon  inform- 
ed his  employer  that  2600  had  been 
brought  in  at  an  early  hour  through 
the  barrier  of  St  Denis,  and  had  been 
taken  to  the  faubourg  of  the  same 
name.  On  reporting  this  at  the  min- 
istry of  war,  Mr  Nolte  received 
directions  to  purchase  the  whole  lot 
immediately  on  government  account, 
and  regardless  of  price.  The  purchase 
was  effected,  but  not  without  some 
competition,  which  he  thought  un- 
likely  to   proceed   from   a   merely 


mercantile  motive,  and  on  setUng  his 
agents  to  work,  he  found  that  his 
competitors  were  the  Legitimists,  who 
had  been  very  busy  for  some  time 
past  He  became  convinced,  from 
this  and  other  information  that  reached 
him,  that  there  was  a  plot  in  existence 
against  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  desired 
Darmenon  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  inform  him  of  whatever  came 
to  his  knowledge.  The  occupation 
seemed  to  the  taste  of  the  ex-galiey- 
slave,  who  reported,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  February,  that  several 
Carltst  emissaries  were  at  work  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine,  that  towards 
noon  there  would  probably  be  a 
gathering  of  woriimen,  who  would 
raise  the  banner  of  Henry  Y.,  and 
that  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  con- 
spirators would  leave  the  house,  No* 
18  Rue  des  Prouvaires,  force  their 
way  into  the  Tuileries,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  ball  that  evening,  surround 
Louis  Philippe,  lead  him  away,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  conspirators, 
with  whom  Darmenon  confessed  him- 
self to  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
intercourse,  had  offered  him  6000 
francs  for  200  muskets,  and  had  paid 
him  2000  francs  in  advance.  These 
curcumstantial  details,  and  the  sight 
of  the  notes,  convincing  Mr  Nolte  of 
the  truth  of  the  story,  he  Jumped  into 
his  cab  and  drove  to  the  prefecture  of 
police,  then  presided  over  by  the 
notorious  Glsquet.  On  his  way  he 
called  at  the  Bourse.  There  had  been 
a  sudden  fall  of  1|  per  cent,  owing  to 
alarming  rumours  and  to  heavy  sales 
by  the  Carlists.  Gisqnet,  with  whom 
Mr  Nolte  was  acquainted,  discredited, 
or  affected  to  discredit,  the  whole 
affair,  but  noted  a  few  particulars,  and 
politely  thanked  his  informant  for  the 
neecUest  trouble  he  had  given  himself. 
But,  before  seven  o'clock  that  evening, 
Darmenon  had  the  whole  6000  francs 
in  his  possession.  The  200  muskets 
were  to  be  sent  for  befoi^  ten  o'clock* 
Mr  Nolte  again  huiried  to  Gisquet, 
and  asked  if  he  should  deliver  them. 
^^Yes,"  was  the  reply;  ** a  few  at  a 
time;  I  will  have  them  followed." 
Mr  Nolte  gave  the  needful  instructions, 
and  was  informed,  the  next  morning, 
by  his  storekeeper,  that  Darmenon  had 
had  seventeen  muskets  delivered  to 
him,  and  had  been  forthwith  arrested. 
The  Paris  papers  of  the  2d  February 
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anDOunoed  that  the  police,  with  Mr 
earlier  (then  chief  of  the  manicipal 
guard,  since  prefect  of  police  under 
the  Republic)  at  theur  head,  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  house.  No. 
18  Rue  des  Frouvaires,  at  11  o'clock 
on  the  preyions  night,  and,  after  some 
resistance,  had  captured  the  whole 
band  of  conspirators  there  assembled. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  it 
appeared  that  Gisquet,  incredulous  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  was  even  then  un- 
decided what  to  do.  He  feared  the 
attack  of  the  opposition  press,  ever 
ready  to  accuse  the  police  of  fabricat- 
ing the  plots  they  discovered.  Carlier 
at  last  put  an  end  to  his  perplexity, 
by  violently  exclaiming,  ^^  They  are 
armed ;  we  are  of  superior  force ;  we 
must  enter  the  house  and  use  our 
weapons  I*'  An  hour  later  this  was 
done ;  a  municipal  guurd  was  killed, 
and  Carlier  hinoself  received  a  slight 
bullet-wound  on  the  head. 

When  Marshal  Soult,  Mr  Nolto 
tells  us,  learned  that  it  was  one  of  his 
contractors  who  had  led  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  he  was  dis- 
pleased that  he  had  not  been  first 
informed  of  it,  instead  of  the  prefect 
of  police.  He  was  jealous  of  Thiers, 
then  minister  of  the  interior,  who,  on 
his  part,  bore  him  no  love.  Soult 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  expose 
theinefficiency  of  his  colleague's  police; 
Thiers,  owing  to  the  course  aaopted 
by  Mr  Nolte,  was  enabled  to  make  a 
boast  of  its  vigilance.  All  the  merit 
of  the  affidr  was  attributed  to  Gisquet, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  And 
when  that  worthy,  after  he  was  dis- 
missed for  his  venality  and  scandalous 
immorality,  wrote  his  memoirs  and 
attempted  justification,  he  ascribed 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  of  the  Rue 
des  Prouvaires  entirely  to  his  own 
activity  and  zeal,  and  made  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Mr  Nolte. 

A  chapter  of  amusing  gossip,  headed 
'^  Reminiscences  of  the  Artistic  World 
of  Paris,"  tempto  us  to  linger,  but  the 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  already 
extended  admonishes  us  to  pause. 
We  conclude  by  extracting  a  short 
anecdote,  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  before  heard,  of  that  eccentric 
genius,  Horace  Yemet.    It  was  some 
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time  before  the  capture  of  the  Smala, 
his  picture  of  which  added  so  greatly 
to  his  reputation.  Yemet  was  in 
Marshal  lBngeand*s  camp,  where  all 
the  soldiers  biew  of  his  presence,  and 
one  of  them,  who  had  promised  to 
send  his  portrait  to  his  mother,  went 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
undertake  the  work,  and  at  what 
price.  Yemet's  reply  was  that  he 
coidd  not  do  it  for  less  than  a  twenty- 
franc  piece.  The  soldier  thought  this 
rather  a  high  figure,  but  agreed  to  pay 
it,  providea  the  likeness  was  perfect. 
This  the  painter  promised  that  it 
should  be,  and  accordingly,  when  the 
picture  was  done,  it  was  exhibited 
m  the  camp,  and  the  striking  resem- 
blance was  proddmed  by  all  the 
comrades  of  the  original.  Thereupon 
the  soldier  paid  the  stipulated  price, 
whicd  Yemet  quietly  pocketed,  ob- 
serving that  an  artist  must  live  by 
the  price  of  his  work.  On  leaving 
the  camp,  two  days  afterwards,  he 
sent  twenty  napoleons  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  soldier's  company,  for 
distribution  to  him  and  his  brave  com- 
rades. 

Seldom,  either  in  print  or  in  the 
flesh,  have  we  fallen  in  with  so  rest- 
less, versatile,  and  excursive  a  genius 
as  Yincent  Nolte,  Esq.,  of  Europe  and 
America — ^no  more  limited  address 
will  sufficiently  express  his  cosmopo- 
litan domicile.  The  reader  will  per- 
haps imagine,  after  the  perusal  of  this 
tolerably  desultory  paper,  that  we 
have  traced  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  journey  through  life.  No  idea 
was  ever  more  erroneous.  We  have 
only  picked  a  little  here  and  there, 
and  have  taken  scarcely  any  notice  of 
the  parte  the  author  doubtless  con- 
siders the  most  important  in  his  book, 
and  which  will  certainly  be  read  with 
strong  interest  by  bankers  and  mer- 
chanto  old  enougn  to  remember  the 
mercantile  history  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  chiefly 
to  those  intimate  and  personal  com- 
mercial details  that  we  attribute  the 
uncommon  success  Mr  Nolte's  auto- 
biography has  had  in  its  place  of 
publication,  and  in  Germany  generally. 
Independently  of  those,  it  contains 
matter  of  interest  and  entertainment 
for  all  classes  of  readers. 
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A  BPOBTINO  8BTTLXB  UX  GBTLOH. 


One  of  the  most  Btriking  featares 
of  the  present  age,  with  reference  to 
oar  own  conntiy,  is  to  be  found  in 
that  wonderful  chain  of  steam  com- 
munication, which  within  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  gradually  linking 
together  the  British  dominions,  and 
which  must  girdle  the  globe  before  it 
completely  connects  every  portion  ot 
our  vast  empire.  But  if  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  national  pride  that  our  posses- 
sions are  scattered  so  widely  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  universal  Igno- 
rance which  prevails  respecting  them 
in  the  mother  country  only  becomes 
the  more  incomprehensible  and  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  Moreover,  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  has  been  most  par- 
tially and  improperly  distributed.  The 
co^niee  of  Great  Britain  have  en- 
grossed all  the  sjrmpatbies  of  the  home 
public  The  tUpendemdes  are  utterly 
neglected,  or,  which  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing,  consigned  unreservedly 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

However  much  may  be  regretted 
this  marked  preference  in  favour  ol 
the  colony,  it  is  easily  accounted  for. 
An  inviting  and  almost  totally  unin- 
habited country  of  vast  extent  and 
genial  cUmate,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  and  sources  of  unknown  wealth, 
tempts  a  certain  class  of  the  home 
community  to  quit  for  ever  their  native 
shores  and  risk  their  fortunes  in  those 
distant  lands,  which  henceforward 
possess  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  those 
they  have  left  behind,  and  create  in 
them  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  and  enter- 
prise. In  the  case  of  the  dependency, 
no  such  inducement  exists.  A  tropi- 
cal climate  is  a  bugbear  utterly  appal- 
ling to  the  intending  emigrant  He 
shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  passing 
the  rest  of  his  existence  in  a  temper- 
ature of  90^  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  cholera,  fever,  natives,  and  snakes. 
He  has  heard  of  fortunes  having  been 
made  in  India,  but  he  has  never  heard 
of  children  having  been  brought  up 
there,  and  so  having  failed  in  the 


attempt  to  get  a  writership  for  hia 
son,  he  pities  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
more  successful,  does  not  bestow  a 
second  thought  upon  that  continent  to 
which  his  country  owes,  in  a  great 
measure,  her  prosperity,  and  betakes 
himself,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to 
the  backwoods  of  Canada. 

And  if  India  is  treated  with  such 
Indifference,  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
that  large  pear-shaped  island  at  its 
southern  extremity,  perhaps  mora 
easily  recognised  by  the  well  educated 
as  Taprobane  than  as  Ceylon.  To 
be  sure,  Trincomalee  (the  white  mau*8 
grave)  is  a  name  familiar  to  their 
ears,  but  the  existence  of  Colombo,  a 
city  containing  60,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  is  alto- 
gether ignored,  just  as  the  Cingalese 
themselves  seldom  bear  of  England, 
or  are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  only 
as  the  capital  of  London.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  recent  popular  work 
upon  Ceylon  may  in  some  measure 
account  for,  while  it  cannot  quite  ex- 
cuse, this  ignorance.  And  we  should 
certainly  deeply  commiserate  any  one 
who,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  at- 
tempted to  acquire  his  information 
from  the  work  of  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
ant, which  was  published  about  two 
years  ago,  entitled  CkriatianUy  in  Cey- 
lon.  Those  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Christianity  will  find 
it  treated  of  there  in  a  cold,  unsymr 
pathising  manner,  calculated  rather 
to  repel  than  to  attract  them.  Indeed, 
the  unfavourable  reception  which  this 
book  has  already  met  with,  proves  that 
the  general  pubUc,  but  too  little  mindful 
of  Christianity  at  home,  care  fis  little 
for  its  development  in  Ceylon  as  did 
^  Emerson  himself  during  his  late 
administration  as  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  island.  Mr  Baker  has  evidently 
a  much  better  appreciation  of  the  po- 
pular taste,  when,  instead  of  "  Chris- 
tianity," he  gives  us  ''  The  Rifle  and 
the  Hound  "  in  Ceylon;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  the  result  will 
prove  tills  satisfactorily  alike  to  him- 
self and  to  his  publishers. 

We  have,  indeed,  seldom  perused 
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a  work  with  a  keener  relish  than  the 
one  we  have  jost  laid  down.    Oar 
aathor  has  shown  in  it  that  he  can 
wield  his  pen  as  ably  as  he  can  handle 
his  rifle,  and  in  his  exciting  descrip- 
tion of  wild  sports  in  Ceylon,  he  gives 
the  public  a  '^  view  halloo  "  of  the  game 
he  is  in  sight  of  there,  that  mnst  stir 
within  him  the  soul  of  every  true 
sportsman.    Bat  the  interest  of  Mr 
Bakec's  book  does  not  consist  so  mach 
in  the  telling  and  graphic   manner 
in   whidi   he  relates  his  own  ad- 
▼entnres  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  as 
in   the  perfectly  new  character  in 
which  he  represents  the  island  where 
he  has  now  permanently  established 
himself,  and  where  he  seems  to  be 
enjoying  existence  in  a  capacity  hither- 
to untried  in  that  tropical  clime ;  for 
he  is  no   coffee-planter  reconciling 
himself  to  a  solitary  existence  in  the 
jangle  by  the  hope  of  speedily  real- 
ising what  he  terms  ^'  a  comfortable 
hidependence,"  upon  which  to  return 
to  his  native  land— or  Ceylon  civil  ser- 
vant, revelling  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
tiring when  he  is  grey-headed  to  en- 
joy anything  but  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence, via.  £500  a-year,  or  half 
the  highest  salary  that  splendid  ser- 
vice  offors  to  unfortunate  younger 
sons.    Nor  Is  he  stationed  out  here 
with  his  regiment,  altogether  regard- 
less, as  a  soldier  ought  to  be,  of  a  com- 
fortable independence,  and  anxious  to 
keep  his  hand  in  for  nativesby  shooting 
elephants.    He  is  no  mere  dilettante 
sportsman,  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
effects,  and  dissipate  the  recollections, 
of  half-a-dosenliondonseasons.  He  is 
a  <ett2er--positively  a  settler  in  Ceylon. 
If  our  preconceived  impressions  of 
this  colony  be  true,  what  a  sanguine 
temperament  our  author  must  possess, 
to  enable  him  to  expose  himself  so 
cheerfully  to  the  attacks  of  fever  and 
wild  beasts  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
There  certainly  never  was  such  an 
act  of  insanity  perpetrated ;  he  might 
as  well  have  emigrated  to  the  infernal 
regions  at  once.    We  have  no  doubt 
his  friends  told  him  so  before  he  quit- 
ted the  genial  clime  of  his  native 
land.    But  before  we  condemn  him 
so  roundly,  let  us  see  where  he  has 
pitched  his  tent,  and  what  sort  of 
answer  he  sends  back  to  the  inquiries 
of  these  anxious  friends  of  his. 
**  Here,  «wn,  I  am  in  my  privats  saiw 


taiDy  my  rifles  ali  arnuiged  in  their  le- 
Bpeotiye  stands  above  the  chimaef-pieoe, 
the  stag's  horns  roand  walls  hung  with 
horn-cases,  powder-flasks,  and  the  yarions 
weapons  of  the  chase.  Eren  as  I  write, 
the  hounds  are  yelling  in  the  kennel. 

''The  thermometer  is  at  62"*  Fahr.,  and 
it  is  mid-day.  It  never  exceeds  72*  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  sometimes  falls 
below  freezing  point  at  night  The 
sky  is  spotless,  and  the  air  oalm.  The 
fVagranoe  of  mignonettes,  and  a  hundred 
flov^ers  that  recall  Old  England,  All  the 
air.  Green  fields  ef  grass  and  eloyer, 
neatly  fenced,  snrround  a  comfortable 
house  and  grounds.  Well-fed  cattle  of 
the  ohoieest  breeds,  and  English  sheep, 
are  grazing  in  the  paddocks.  Well  made 
roads  and  grarel  walks  run  through  the 
estate.  Bat  a  few  years  past,  and  this 
was  all  wilderness. 

**  Dense  forest  reigned  where  now  not 
even  the  stnmp  of  a  tree  is  standing;  the 
wind  howled  over  hill  and  Talley,  the 
dank  moshnng  from  the  scathed  branches^ 
the  deep  morass  filled  the  hoUews;  bat 
all  is  ehanged  by  the  hand  of  oirlUsatioa 
and  industry.  The  dense  forests  and 
rough  plains,  which  still  form  the  boun- 
daries of  the  cuUirated  land,  only  add  to 
the  beauty.  The  monkeys  and  parrots 
are  even  now  chattering  among  the 
branches;  and  occasionally  the  elephant,  in 
his  nightly  wanderings,  trespasses  upon 
the  fields,  nnoonsoiotts  of  the  oasis  within 
his  territory  of  savage  nature. 

^  The  still  starlight  night  is  awakened 
by  the  haieh  bark  of  the  elk;  the  lofty 
mountains,  grey  with  the  silvery  moon- 
light, echo  back  the  sound,  and  the  wake- 
ful hounds  answer  the  well-known  cry 
by  a  prolonged  and  savage  yell« 

**This  is  'Newera  ElUa,'  the  sana- 
torium of  Ceylon,  the  most  perfect  climate 
of  the  world.  It  now  boasts  of  a  hand- 
some church,  a  public  reading-room,  a 
large  hotel,  the  barracks,  and  about 
twenty  priyate  residences. 

''The  adjacent  country,  of  comparatively 
table-land,  oocupies  an  extent  of  some 
thirty  miles  in  length,  varying  in  altitude 
from  six  thousand  two  hundred  to  seven 
thousand  feet,  forming  a  base  for  the 
highest  peaks  in  Ceylon,  which  rise  to 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet. 

"  Alternate  large  plains,  separated  by 
belts  of  forest,  rapid  rivers,  waterfalls, 
precipices,  and  panoramic  views  of 
boundless  extent,  form  the  features  of 
this  country,  which,  combined  with  the 
■ports  of  the  place,  render  a  residence  at 
Ne  wera  EUia  a  life  of  health,  Inxuzy,  and 
independenee.'^J 

So  Mr  Baker  is  not  quite  a  maniac 
afker  all—in  fiict,  his  lines  seem  cast 
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in  rather  pleaflant  places ;  and,  if  we 
may  dra^  oar  own  inferences  from 
the  brii^ 'description  he  gives  ns  of 
his  island  home,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  are  only  resorted  to  as  an  agree- 
able variation  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  his  agricoltaral  pnrsnits.  He  is  a 
solitary  specimen  in  Ceylon  of  that 
race  so  highly  respected  in  onr  own 
country,  which  combines  at  once  the 
sportsman,  the  fanner,  and  the  gentle* 
man. 

It  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment to  ns  that  no  sportsman  of 
the  Cinnamon  Islehas  before  this  been 
inspired  by  his  romantic  and  adven- 
turous life  to  depict  those  scenes  in 
which  he  has  himself  revelled,  so  as 
to  allow  the  public  the  gratification 
of  partidpatiug,  although  only  in  ima- 
gination, in  wild  sports  of  a  nature  as 
exciting  and  hazaraous  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prosecuted  is  novel 
and  enjoyable.  We  have  not  only 
explored,  with  Grordon  Cumming,  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  but  have 
been  bored  to  death  by  exhibitions  in 
our  own  country  of  the  trophies  which 
attest  his  courage  and  energy.  Al- 
though we  have  never  visited  the  Far 
West,  we  are  as  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  buffalo-hunter  or  prairie  In- 
dian as  Washington  Irving  himself. — 
For  did  we  not  live  among  trappers, 
with  the  inimitable  Buxton  for  our 
companion,  while  we  have  only  just 
returned  from  a  solitary  ramble  with 
Palliser.  And  so  tired  are  we  of  shoot- 
ing tigers  and  hunting  boars  in  India 
with  the  Cockney  who  goes  out  for  a 
winter  excursion,  or  the  "Company  V 
lady  who  wishes  to  astonish  her  sis- 
ters at  home,  and  disgust  her  husband 
at  "  the  station,"  that  we  should  in- 
finitely prefer  reading  the  account  in 
the  county  paper  of  the  last  run  of  the 
snbscription  pack,  to  Mrs  M.'s  charm- 
ing description  of  the  Shickar  at 
B  ,  and  the   grand  Tomasha 

with  which  it  terminated.  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  are  accused  of  giving  too 
nnfavourable  an  impression  of  Indian 
sport,  it  is  because,  when  we  compare 
our  own  experiences  of  sport  in  Ben- 
gal with  that  in  Ceylon,  we  feel  that 
the  merits  of  the  latter  have  been 
ntterlv  ignored  and  overwhelmed  by 
a  pronision  of  rubbishy,  exaggerated 
pictnresof  tiger-hnntingand  pig-stick- 
ing, half  of  which  have  been  drawn,  as 


a  sportsman  can  at  once  detect,  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  tiger  or 
a  wild  boar  before  they  gave  us  this 
account  of  their  "  fearful  adventures.** 
We  certainly  will  maintain  that  sport 
in  India  is  very  far  inferior  to  sport 
in  Ceylon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  much  more 
exciting  to  shoot  an  elephant  than  to 
ride  one.  The  insipidity  of  rocking 
about  on  the  back  of  an  elephant, 
looking  for  a  tiger  among  long  grass, 
and  running  away  or  not  when  .yen 
find  one,  as  it  suits  the  fancy  of  the 
mahout  or  the  elephant,  is  easily  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  ever  in<» 
dnlged  in  the  delectable  amusement 
of  stalking  a  *'  rogue,"  with  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  rifie  barrels  and  a  paur  of 
stout  legs  to  trust  to.  We  engage  to 
say,  that  if  there  were  as  much  ele- 
phant-shooting in  Ceylon  as  there  is 
tiger-shooting  in  India,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  the  former  conntiT 
would  be  as  ten  to  one.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  "  shickar"  arrangements  are 
made  on  a  much  more  magnificent 
and  luxurious  scale  in  India  than  in 
Ceylon ;  but  this  is  a  very  secondary 
consideration  with  the  true  sports- 
man, and  we  certainly  never  enjoved 
life  more  thoroughly  at  any  time 
than  while  making  our  jungle  trips  In 
those  wild  districts  in  Ceylon  which 
are  so  plentifully  stocked  with  game. 
What  an  independent  existence  was 
that !  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  by 
some  secluded  tank,— a  monument  of 
the  industry  and  greatness  of  a  race 
long  since  passed  away,-— shadowed 
over  by  the  lofty  and  graceful  tama* 
rind  tree,  is  pitched  our  snug  little 
single-poled  tent.  Some  camp-stools 
are  our  seats  by  day,  and  fit  into  one 
another  so  as  to  form  comfortable 
beds ;  the  small  circular  table  is  fixed 
to  the  tent-pole;  the  canteen,  some 
green  native  baskets  containing  onr 
wardrobe,  and  a  long  range  of  guns^ 
complete  the  fhmiture.  It  is  mid-> 
day,  and  the  occupants  are  taking  a 
siesta  in  their  pyjamas;  the  coolies 
are  snoring  where  the  jungle  forms 
the  densest  shade ;  the  cook  and 
servants  have  built  a  house  for  them- 
selves of  branches,  and  are  engaged 
in  culinaiy  occupations.  No  sooner 
is  the  intense  heat  of  mid-day  past 
than  we  sally  forth,  working  steadily 
for  about  four  hours ;  then  comes  the 
luxurious  fare  known  well  to  the  Cey* 
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ion  hanter.  Our  coolies  and  onnelTes 
«re  alike  dependent  entirely  on  onr 
^raatj  rifles.  We  sometimes  indulge 
in  beer,  but  it  is  a  most  extravagant 
pracdoe — ^always,  however,  in  a  good 
«ook.  It  is  not  yet  qoite  dnsk :  we 
dine  in  the  open  air.  There  is  roast 
peafowl  with  buffalo  tongue,  venison 
pasty  and  jugged  hare,  with  a  curry 
of  jangle  fowl,  with  pigs*  fry,  if  we 
are  not  otherwise  well  supplied ;  but, 
9A  a  general  rule,  wild  boar  is  to  be 
avoided,  especially  if  dead  elephants 
are  abundant  In  the  vicinity.  Pre- 
sently the  full  moon  in  the  cloudless 
aky  throws  the  shadows  long  and 
sharp  over  our  encampment,  and  we 
prepare  for  night-work.  Our  tent  is 
quite  concealed  from  the  tank  to  which 
we  now  repair :  it  is  about  three- 
quarten  dry,  and  the  water  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. There  are  two  round  holes 
prepared  for  our  reception  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  of  sufficient  depth  to 
conceal  the  occupants.  All  through 
the  night,  with  the  moon  looking 
calmly  down  upon  us,  brightly  re- 
flected in  the  waters  of  the  tank,  we 
watch.  As  it  is  eariy  yet,  there  are 
plenty  of  bufialoes  still  to  be  seen. 
Soon  large  herds  of  deer  come  down 
lo  drink;  they  are  quite  unsuspi- 
cious, and  pass  to  and  fro  within 
«  few  yards  of  the  loaded  rifles.  Then 
the  sharp  bark  of  the  elk  rings  through 
the  still  air,  and  a  noble  buck  walks 
knee  deep  mto  the  water,  and  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  the  doe  more  timidly 
follows.  Large  sounders  of  pigs  grunt 
about  constantly.  After  midnight, 
more  important  game  appears,  and 
rouses  the  eager  sportsmen  to  more 
vigorous  action  ;  whether  we  have 
made  a  bag  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  there  are  elephants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  there  are,  they 
will  now  be  heard  crashing  through 
the  jungle.  They  come  very  slowly, 
«nd  the  excitement  is  intense;  they 
keep  stopping  by  the  way,  and  beat- 
ing alK>at  with  their  trunks.  We  are 
getting  very  impatient — ^they  never 
will  come  I  At  last,  one  after  another, 
they  stalk  across  the  open  in  the  clear 
moonlight ;  a  large  herd  is  soon 
Bplashing,  and  bubbling,  and  roar- 
ing in  the  muddy  water.  They  are 
out  of  shot,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
•talk  them,  for  moonlight  shoothog 


is  deceptive,  and  we  have  put  lime  on 
the  sight  of  the  guns— a  precaution,  by 
the  way,  we  do  not  hear  that  Mr 
Baker  adopted  when  shooting  by 
moonlight.  We  no  sooner  fire  than 
the  uproar  and  noise  of  the  retreathig 
elephants  are  tremendous:  they  sel- 
dom charge  at  night,  the  whole  trans- 
action beUig  too  sudden  and  myste- 
rious ;  but  the  crashing  of  tiie  jungle, 
as  the  terrified  herd  sweeps  through 
it,  is  inconceivable.  An  hour  or  two 
before  daybreak  chetahs  and  beara 
come  stealthily  down  and  stay  for  a 
moment,  and  are  gone  again.  In  the 
course  of  one  night,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ceylon,  we  have  literally  seen 
and  fired  at  every  description  of  the 
game  we  have  just  enumerated.  At 
daybreak  we  swallow  a  quantity  of 
warm  strong  cofibe,  and  only  return 
when  the  barrels  of  our  rifles  become 
too  hot  to  hold,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
absolutely  on  the  treck  of  an  elephant, 
and  then  the  biasing  sun  itself  is  de- 
spised. On  our  way  home  we  dis- 
charge our  rifles  at  the  scaly  backs  of 
innumerable  alligatora  that  bask  open- 
mouthed  upon  the  sloping  bank,  but 
never  with  the  hope  of  getting,  though 
sometimes  of  killing,  one.  We  have 
occasionally  put  a  ball  between  the 
greaves  of  their  armour,  but  can  tes- 
tify most  assuredly  (although  Mr 
Baker  seems  to  doubt  it)  that  an 
alligator's  back  will  turn  a  rifle  ball 
at  twenty  yards,  as  upon  one  occar 
sion  the  ball  from  a  friend's  rifle 
lodged  in  a  tree  above  ns,  although 
he  was  standing  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  off,  and  the  alligator 
at  which  he  had  fired  was  in  a  totally 
opposite  direction.  And  so  the  days 
fly  past,  and  our  trip  is  at  an  end,  while 
our  appetite  for  excitement  and  ad- 
venture remains  unappeased ;  but  we 
are  soon  reconciled  to  the  change  from 
the  rough  jungle-life  to  the  comforts 
of  civilisation,  for  with  them  we  com- 
bine the  invigorating  air  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  sport  of  another  kind.  The 
tent  is  exchanged  at  Newera  Ellia  for 
the  warm  thatched  cottage,  with  its 
rustic  poroh  covered  with  sweet-pea 
and  honeysuckle,  and  well-furnished 
carpeted  rooms,  where  a  comfortable 
wood-fire  crackles  upon  every  hearth, 
and  sheds  its  grateful  influence  npon 
the  party  gathered  round  it,  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  most  diverse 
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ton,  who  showed  himself  everywhere 
in  a  plain  bine  frock,  with  the  English 
red  scarf  ronnd  his  waist,  and  a  simple 
red  and  white  feather  in  his  cocked 
hat,  and  nsnally  rode  about  alone, 
followed  only  by  a  sergeant.  Thus 
plainly  equipped  and  slenderly  escort- 
ed, I  saw  him  one  morning  ride  into 
the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  TEmpire, 
and  ask  for  the  celebrated  London 
banker  Angerstein,  who  was  stopping 
there.''  Ney's  death,  the  restaurants 
and  coffeehouses  then  in  vogae,  and 
which  were  thronged  with  English 
and  Prussian  officers,  and  grand  re- 
views  of  the  allied  troops,  are  in  turn 
glanced  at.  At  the  review  of  the 
Russian  guard,  drawn  up  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  boulevards,  Mr 
Nolte  had  a  particularly  good  view 
of  the  sovereigns.  By  favour  of  a 
colonel,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  into 
conversation,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main withm  the  line  cleared  by  the 
sentries,  and  dose  to  the  coloners 
horse.  * '  Suddenly  the  three  monarchs 
came  riding  rapidly  up,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  the  middle,  his  eyes 
directed  to  the  ladies  in  the  balconies 
and  at  the  windows  — on  his  right 
the  Emperor  Francis,  with  a  serious 
straightforward  gaze  —  on  his  left 
King  Frederick -William  III.,  who 
seemed  to  be  examining  the  grisettes 
in  the  crowd  rather  than  the  ladies  at 
the  windows.  The  staff,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  my  obliging  colonel, 
comprised  more  than  a  thousand  mi- 
litary men  of  all  nations.  As  good 
luck  wonld  have  it,  the  sovereigns 
and  their  whole  retinue  paused  in 
front  of  the  regiment  on  my  right, 
and  the  colonel  p(Hnted  out  to  me  the 
Russian  grand-dukes,  the  Austrian 
archdukes,  several  Prussian  princes, 
Weilington,  Schwarzenberg,  Blucher, 
Platoff,^'  &c.  &c.  Of  all  the  com- 
manders then  assembled  in  Paris,  the 
most  dissatisfied  was  the  American 
general,  Scott  (since  noted  for  his 
campaign  in  Mexico),  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  English  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  had  taken  a  fort  or  two, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  his  country- 
men as  a  military  star  of  the  very 
first  magnitude— second  only  to  Jack- 
son, and  equal  to  any  other  warrior 
then  extant.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  increase  his  military  know- 
ledge and  study  the  art  of  war,  and 


reached  Paris  fully  convinced  that  all 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Continental 
armies  wonld  hasten  to  greet  and 
compliment  him.  '^  To  his  visible 
vexation,  he  found  himself  completely 
mistaken.  In  the  great  military 
meetings  in  the  French  capital,  where 
Wellington,  Blucher,  Schwarzenberg, 
Kutusoff,  Woronzoff,  and  a  host  of 
other  celebrities,  laden  with  stars  and 
orders,  were  assembled — the  long  thin 
man,  in  his  blue  coat  without  em- 
broidery, and  with  only  a  pair  of 
moderate-sized  epaulets,  excited  no 
attention.  Scott  could  not  get  over 
the  contrast  between  the  figure  he 
had  so  recently  cut  in  his  native  land, 
and  the  insignificance  he  was  con- 
demned to  in  France,  and  he  often 
exhibited  bitter  and  somewhat  laugh- 
able ill-humour."  After  a  visit  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  Mr  Nolte  returns 
to  America,  on  cotton  speculations 
intent  —  of  which,  and  of  Baring 
Brothers,  he  for  some  time  discourses, 
until  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  the 
theme  changed,  and  him  back  in  Paris, 
passing  a  Sunday  at  the  country-house 
of  Maison  sur  Seme,  built  by  IjOuIs 
XIV.,  and  then  just  purchased  from 
the  French  government  by  the  banker 
Jacques  Laffltte,  whom  he  found  in 
his  park,  accompanied  by  two  plainly- 
dressed  and  plain-mannered  English- 
men, who  talked  knowingly  about 
cotton,  and  whom  he  took  for  Man- 
chester cotton-spinners.  At  dinner, 
to  his  surprise,  although  Casiroir 
Perrier  and  several  deputies  and 
Frenchmen  of  mark  were  present,  the 

S laces  of  honour  were  fbr  the  Eng- 
shmen.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
they  must  bo  very  great  people  in  the 
cotton  -  spinning  line  —  perhaps  the 
first  in  Manchester — and  that  they 
must  have  large  credits  on  Laffltte*8 
house— that  giving,  not  unfrequently, 
the  measure  of  the  hospitality  of  Pa- 
risian bankers.  Laf&tte,  who  was  a 
great  talker— given  to  discourse  for 
hours  together,  with  scarcely  a  break, 
and  with  innumerable  digressions  to- 
tally irrelevant  to  the  subject  under 
discussion — ^was  loqua<doQB  as  usual, 
and  related  many  things  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  Hundred  Days^ 
At  that  time  Napoleon  had  sent  fbr 
and  consulted  him  almost  dally.  Laf- 
fltte said  that  he  had  never  been  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon's,  but  he  theft 
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bad  opportnniiy  of  oonTiocing  himself 
that  the  emperor  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  art  of  popularity. 
^^  *'  He  was  very  coafidential  with  mo,' 
said  Laffitte,  ^  spoke  without  reserve, 
and  once  made  a  striking  remark 
concemiDg  onr  nation.  ^^  To  govern 
the  French,"  he  said,  *^  one  most  have 
arms  of  iron  and  gloves  of  velvet.*^ ' 
My  readers  may  probably  have  heard 
this  remark,  but  not  the  reply  imme- 
diately made  by  Madame  Laffitte's 
right-hand  neighbour  (one  of  the 
Manchester  cotton  -  spinners  afore- 
said). *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  that  is  very 
ime,  bnt — he  often  foigot  to  put  on 
his  gloves.'  The  remark  was  so  apt 
and  tme  that  all  present  langhed 
heartily.  I  asked  my  next  neighbour 
who  the  witty  foreigner  was,  and 
learned  that  it  was  the  Marqnis  of 
Lansdowne.** 

Involved  in  the  commercial  disas- 
ters of  1825-6,  Mr  Nolte  left  New 
Orleans,  sixteen  yean  after  his  first 
establishment  there,  and  went  to  seek 
in  Europe  that  fortune  which  had 
constantly  eluded  his  grasp  in  the 
States.  His  success  in  the  Old  Worid 
was  little  better  than  in  the  New.  In 
after  vears,  he  again  more  than  once 
visited  America,  and  engaged  in  en- 
ormous cotton  speculations,  in  which 
he  burnt  his  fingers.  Cotton  seems 
to  have  had  for  him  the  same  irresis- 
tible attraction  that  dice  have  for  the 
veteran  gambler.  Although  many  of 
his  mbfortones  were  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances neither  to  be  foreseen  nor 
guarded  against,  and  although  we 
may  suppose  that  he  makes  out  the 
best  case  he  fairly  can,  the  impres- 
sion left  by  his  book  upon  the  reader's 
mind  is,  that  Mr  Vincent  Nolte  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  venture- 
some person,  and  that  his  abilities 
and  opportunities  would  have  amply 
sufficed  to  insure  him  ultimate  afflu- 
ence, had  he  been 'less  impatient  to 
acquure  a  large  and  rapid  fortune.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  deserves  credit  for 
his  unflinching  pluck,  and  for  his  elas- 
ticity under  misfortune.  When  he 
left  New  Orleans,  he  attempted  to 
form  a  partnership  at  Havre,  but  in 
vain ;  and  he  himself  frankly  admita 
that  he  was  unsnccessfU,  beciftuse  the 
merchanta  with  whom  he  would  have 
associated  himself  were  deterred  by 
his  reputed  taste  for  the  vast  and  dar- 
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ing  operations  in  which  he  had  been 
early  initiated.  The  slow  bnt  sure 
gains  of  the  steady  trader  he  never 
had  patience  to  collect ;  the  ordinary 
routine  of  commercial  affairs  was  to 
him  wearisome  and  intolerable;  he 
carried  into  the  peaceful  paths  of  trade 
something  of  that  venturesome  and 
aspiring  spirit  which,  upon  the  battle- 
field, insures  the  soldier  high  distinc- 
tion or  sudden  death — a  bullet  or  a 
marshal's  baton.  We  regret  to  fear 
that  it  has  led  Mr  Nolte,  after  his  long 
and  busy  life,  to  no  very  prosperous 
position ;  although  he  seems  to  pre- 
serve to  the  last  the  spirit  and  vigour 
that  have  borne  him  through  so  many 
trying  vicissitudes.  At  the  time  now 
referred  to,  he  was  still  in  his  prime, 
and  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 
From  Havre  he  betook  himself  to  his 
favourite  city  of  Paris,  where,  by  the 
assistance  and  introduction  of  his 
staunch  friends  the  Barings,  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  concluding  a  partner- 
ship for  the  establishment  of  a  house 
at  Marseilles.  The  chrculars  were 
printed ;  Mr  Nolte  took  a  run  to 
Hamburg,  Holland,  and  England,  to 
visit  commercial  friends,  and  every- 
where he  met  a  kmd  and  encouraging 
reception.  He  reached  Southampton, 
on  his  return  to  Paris,  two  hours  after 
the  departure  of  the  packet,  and,  with 
characteristic  impatience,  rather  than 
wait  two  days,  hhred  an  open  boat, 
whose  owner  undertook  to  land  him 
at  Havre  early  the  next  morning.  It 
was  a  moonlight  night,  and  a  fair 
wind  at  starting,  but  he  was  becalm- 
ed in  the  Channel,  and  lay  a  whole 
day  roasting  in  the  sun.  Upon  the 
morning  of  the  26th  July  1880,  he 
landed  at  Havre,  and  posted  on  to 
Paris.  At  Bouen  he  remarked  signs 
of  uneasiness,  and  the  troops  were 
under  arms;  at  Courbevoie  he  re- 
ceived the  first  news  of  the  fatal  ordi- 
nances; ontoide  the  Paris  barrier,  a 
few  persons  stopped  his  chaise,  and 
tore  the  white  cockade  from  the  pos- 
tilion's hat.  Paris  was  enacting  the 
most  peaceful  and  respectable  of  its 
numerous  revolutions. 

Mr  Nolte  witnessed  the  proceedings 
of  the  three  days  of  July,  and  betook 
himself  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had 
scarcely  commenced  business  when 
the  failure  of  the  Irish-French  banken 
who  were  to  advance  the  greater  part 
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moBt  inevitably  bave  paid  the  debt  of 
nature — he  paid  Ss.  6d.  instead,  and 
we  will  yentore  to  say  he  never  be- 
fore spent,  that  sum  more  qnickly 
or  satisfactorily  to  himself.  Upon 
the  following  day  onr  two  sportsmen 
are  charged  by  a  herd,  and  again 
narrowly  escape  destruction.  ^*  Al- 
though,'* says  Mr  Baker,  '*I  have 
since  killed  about  two  hundred  wild 
buffaloes,  I  have  never  witnessed 
another  charge  by  a  herd.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  oocorrenoe,  and  fortu- 
nately stands  alone  in  buffalo-shoot- 
ing.'* Mr  Baker  only  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  select  from  his  extensive 
buffalo*  shooting  experiences  those 
occasions  which  involved  considerable 
personal  hazard,  and  exhibited,  at 
the  same  time,  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  instinct  of  the  animal. 
Unless  buffalo-shooting  be  followed 
up  as  a  sport  hj  itself,  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  must  remain  un- 
known. **  Some  will  fight  and  some 
will  fly,  and  no  one  can  tell  which 
will  take  place — ^it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  beast.  Caution  and  good  shoot- 
ing, combined  with  heavy  rifles,  are 
necessary.  Without  heavy  metal  the 
sport  would  be  superlatively  danger- 
ous, if  regularly  followed  up."  Mr 
Baker  places  great  confidence  in,  and  is 
not  a  little  proud  of,  his  heavy  rifles,  and 
he  gives  some  wonderful  instances  of 
his  performances  with  them,  which 
fully  justify  his  high  estimate  of  their 
capabilities.  The  last  day*s  work  on 
the  occasion  of  his  subsequent  visits  to 
Minneria  is  worthy  of  record.  He 
begins  by  knocking  over  a  bull  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  paces, 
then  a  cow  from  horseback  at  a  long 
range,  and  a  bull  at  about  four  hun- 
dred yards.  These  are  mere  experi- 
ments ;  presently  he  comes  to  closer 
quarters.  A  young  bull  is  hidden  in  a 
thick  cover,  and  our  author  rides  in  to 
dislodge  him : — 

**  I  beat  about  to  no  purpose  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  giTing  it  up  when  I  suddenly  saw  the 
tall  reeds  bow  down  Just  before  me.  I 
heard  the  rush  of  an  animal  as  he  burst 
through,  and  I  just  saiK  the  broad  black 
noEe,  quickly  followed  by  the  head  and 
horus,  as  the  bufiklo  charged  into  me. 
The  horse  reared  to  his  ftiU  height  as  the 
horns  almost  touched  his  chest,  and  I 
fired  as  well  as  I  was  able.  In  another 
instant  I  was  rolling  on. the  ground,  with 


my  horse  upon  me,  in  a  eloud  of  smoke 
and  confusion. 

**  In  a  most  unsportsmanlike  manner  (as 
persons  may  exclaim  who  were  not  there), 
I  hid  behind  my  horse  as  he  regained  his 
legs.  All  was  still — ^the  snorting  of  the 
frightened  horse  was  all  that  I  could 
hear.  I  expected  to  have  seen  the  in- 
furiated bnfllklo  among  us.  I  peeped  OTer 
the  horse's  back,  and,  to  my  delight  and 
surprise,  I  saw  the  carcass  of  Uie  bull 
lying  within  three  feet  of  him.  His  head 
was  pierced  by  the  ball  exactly  between 
the  horns,  and  death  had  been  instan- 
taneous. The  horse  haying  reared  to  his 
full  height,  had  entangled  his  hind  legs  in 
the  grass,  and  he  had  fallen  backwards 
without  being  touched  by  the  buffalo,  al- 
though the  horns  were  dose  into  him." 

On  his  way  home,  after  this  dis- 
agreeable rencontre,  Mr  Baker  falls 
in  with  a  small  herd  of  five,  and  dropa 
both  bulla  and  an  infuriated  cow,  the 
latter  in  the  act  of  charging,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  paces.  The  two 
remaining  cows  and  a  calf  are  killed 
in  their  retreat,  and  Mr  Baker  la 
strolUng  home  satisfied  with  a  bag 
of  ten  buffaloes,  when  he  suddenly 
stumbles  upon  a  herd  of  elephants. 
These  beat  an  immediate  retreat. 
But  singling  out  a  fine  bull,  Mr  Baker 
drops  him  severely  wounded  with  the 
four  ounce,  and,  taking  his  second  gun, 
he  runs  up  jast  in  time  to  catch  him 
as  he  is  half  risen. 

**  Feeling  sure  of  him,  I  ran  up  within 
two  yards  of  his  head,  and  fired  into  his 
forehead.  To  my  amazement,  he  jumped 
quickly  up,  and  with  a  loud  trumpet  he 
rushed  towards  the  jungle.  I  could  just 
keep  close  alongside  him,  as  the  grass  was 
short,  and  the  ground  lerel,  and  being  de- 
termined to  get  him,  I  ran  close  to  his 
shoulder,  and,taking  a  steady  shot  behind 
the  ear,  I  fired  my  remaining  barrel.  Judge 
of  my  surprise, — it  only  increased  his 
speed,  and  in  another  moment  he  reached 
the  jungle :  he  was  gone.  He  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  I  had  taken  two 
shots  within  a  few  feet  of  him  that  I  would 
haTO  staked  my  life  upon.  I  looked  at 
my  gun.  Te  gods  !  I  had  been  firing 
mtpe  thot  -nX  him.  It  was  my  rascally 
horsekeeper,  who  had  actually  handed 
me  the  shot-gun,  which  I  had  recelTcd  as 
the  double-barrelled  ball-gun,  that  I  knew 
was  carried  by  a  gun-bearer.  How  I  did 
thrash  him  !  If  the  elephant  had  charged 
instead  of  making  off,  I  should  haye  been 
caught,  to  a  certainty." 

This  is  a  judgment  upon  him  evi- 
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dentlj  for  boasting  too  much  of  his 
battery.  The  aboodance  of  game  at 
Mioneria,  however,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  enormons  sports  which 
Mr  Baker  finds  in  the  almost  unex- 
plored country  beyond  Hambautotte. 
**  Here  the  deer  were  in  such  masses 
that  I  restricted  myself  to  bucks,  and 
I  at  length  became  completely  sa- 
tiated. There  was  too  much  game. 
During  a  whole  day's  walk  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  five  minutes  without  seeing 
either  deer,  elk,  buffaloes,  or  hogs." 

Gradually  our  sportsman  gets  still 
more  particular ;  he  refuses  tempting 
shots,  and  goes  out  simply  in  search 
of  large  antlers.  None  appearing  of 
sufficient  size  he  does  not  fire,  and 
only  kOls  buffaloes  if  they  look  vicious, 
and  he  can  get  a  charge  out  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  dainty  shooting, 
he  comes  home  one  morning  to  break- 
fast, at  eight  o*dock,  with  three  fine 
bucks  and  two  buffaloes  in  his  bag. 
Altogether  we  cannot  charge  Mr  Ba- 
ker with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  A 
thorough  sportsman,  he  is  a  humane 
man ;  but  If  we  may  so  phrase  it,  he 
is  a  little  too  conscientious  in  his  sport. 
He  gives  us  glimpses  of  much  that  is 
interesting  in  his  search  after  game ; 
but,  because  it  is  unconnected  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  he  hurries  us  away 
upon  the  track  of  a  rogue  elephant  or 
a  buffalo,  and  will  not  allow  us  to 
linger  for  a  moment  upon  those  fairy 
scenes  which  he  has  himself  conjured 
vp,  or  to  inquire  more  deeply  into 
subjects  of  interest  he  has  himself 
suggested.  We  should  have  liked  to 
have  heard  a  little  more  of  the  Yed- 
dahs,  for  instance;  but  the  district  they 
inhabit  is  the  finest  part  of  Ceylon  for 
sport,  so  of  course  we  must  not  expect 
to  be  told  about  wild  men  when  there 
are  wild  beasts  in  the  case.  We  have, 
however,  a  brief  description  of  the 
manners  and  habits  (or  rather  want 
of  habits)  of  the  animal : — 

*^  The  Yeddah  in  person  is  extremely 
vgly ;  short,  but  sinewy ;  his  long  un- 
combed locks  fall  to  his  waist,  looking 
more  like  a  horse's  taU  than  human  hair. 
He  despises  money ;  but  is  thankfbl  for  a 
knife,  a  hatohet,  or  a  gaudy-coloured 
•cloth,  or  brass  pot  for  cooking.  The  wo- 
men are  horribly  ugly,  and  are  almost 
entirely  naked.  They  haye  no  matrimo- 
nial regulations,  and  the  children  are 
squalid  and  miserable.  Still  these  people 
are  perfectly  happy,  and  would  prefer 


their  present  wandering  life  to  the  most 
luxurious  restraint.  Speaking  a  language 
of  their  own,  with  habits  akin  to  those 
of  wild  animals,  they  keep  entirely  apart 
flrom  the  Cingalese.  They  barter  deer- 
horns  and  bees*-wax  with  the  travelliog 
Moormen  pedlars  in  exchange  for  their 
trifling  requirements.  If  they  hare  food 
they  eat  it ;  if  they  have  none  they  go 
without  until  by  some  chance  they  pro- 
cure it.  In  the  mean  time  they  chew  the 
bark  of  Tarious  trees,  and  search  for  ber- 
ries, while  they  wend  their  way  for  many 
miles  to  some  remembered  store  of  deer's 
flesh  and  honey,  laid  by  in  a  hollow  tree." 

They  are  expert  trackers,  but  are 
not  so  skDled  in  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows  as  savages  usually  are.  With- 
out any  fixed  place  of  residence,  they 
wander  over  their  beautiful  country, 
always  finding  abundance  to  eat  and 
drink,  while  the  warm  temperature 
renders  any  description  of  clothing 
superfluous.  Upon  another  occasion, 
Mr  Baker,  in  search  of  elephants, 
stumbles  upon  the  ruins  of  Mahagam. 
As  he  is  unsuccessful  in  finding  any 
game,  he  gives  us  a  short  description 
of  what  remains  of  this  ancient  city, 
the  first  records  of  which  date  back  to 
the  year  286  b.c. 

"  We  were  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Mahagam.  One  of  the  ruined  buildings 
had  apparently  rested  upon  seventy-two 
pillars.  These  were  still  erect,  standing 
in  six  lines  of  tweWe  columns :  every 
stone  appeared  to  be  about  fourteen  feet 
high  by  t^o  feet  square,  and  twenty-fiTO 
feet  apart.  This  building  must  therefore 
have  formed  an  oblong  of  three  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Many  of 
the  granite  blocks  were  covered  with 
rough  carving;  large  flights  of  steps, 
now  irregular  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  were  scattered  here  and  there  ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruips 
was  similar  to  that  of  PoUanarua,  but 
of  smaller  extent.  The  stone  causeway 
which  passed  through  the  ruins  was  about 
two  miles  in  length,  being  for  the  most 
part  overgrown  with  low  jungle  and 
prickly  cactus.  I  traversed  the  jungle 
for  some  distance,  until  arrested  by  the 
impervious  nature' of  the  bushes;  but 
wherever  I  went  the  ground  was  strewed 
with  squared  stones  and  foUen  brickwork 
overgrown  with  rank  vegetation.*' 

At  Follanarua  the  ruins  are  still 
more  interesting,  and  our  author  is  evi- 
dently just  becoming  romantic  when 
his  reveries  are  disturbed  in  a  manner 
inexcusable  even  in  a  sportsman.  He 
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18  BtrolliDg  through  shadj  gl&des,  and 
moralising  over  palaces  which  have 
cmrobled  into  shapeless  monnds  of 
bricks :  *^  Massive  pillars,  formed  of  a 
single  stone  some  twelve  feet  high, 
stand  in  upright  rows  thronghont  the 
jnngle  here  and  there  over  an  extent 
of  miles  of  country.  The  bnildings 
which  they  once  supported  have  long 
since  fallen,  and  the  pillars  now  stand 
like  tombstones  over  vanished  magni- 
ficence.** W  hile  Mr  Baker  is  wander- 
ing amid  these  ruins,  meditating  upon 
the  touching  mementoes  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  of  a  race  long  since 
passed  away — 

"  Gomes  gliding  in  with  loTely  gleun, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  ana  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  doe/* 

Instead  of  quoting  Wordsworth, 
what  does  Mr  fiaker  do  ?  *'  I  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  her  before  she 
was  aware  of  my  vicinity,  and  I  bagged 
her  by  a  shot  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  a  herd 
of  about  thirty  deer  which  were  con- 
cealed among  the  ruins  rushed  close 
by  me,  and  I  bagged  another  doe  with 
the  remaining  barrel."  Really  Mr 
Baker  should  be  ashamed  of  bagging 
does  right  and  left  amid  pillars  which 
stand  as  tombstones  over  vanished 
magnificence ;  or,  if  it  was  the  eifect 
of  an  impulse  intsistible  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  placid  reader  should  be 
spared  the  sudden  shock  wWch  such 
an  admission  is  likely  to  cause. 

The  most  extensive  ruins  are  strewn 
over  all  this  country,  those  of  Anara* 
japonra,  comprising  a  surface  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  square  miles, 
being  the  most  celebrated.  Numerous 
tanks  attest  the  existence  of  a  dense 
population,  where  now  elephants  and 
buffaloes  roam  unmolested.  The  tank 
at  Doolana,  a  secluded  spot,  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  single  or  rogue 
elephants ;  and  here  Mr  Baker  and 
his  brother  find  a  notorious  pair, 
and  determine  upon  their  destruc- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  following  an 
elephant  through  the  dense  forests 
of  Ceylon  is  so  great  that  the  as- 
sistance of  native  trackers  is  often 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  in- 
stance, unfortunately,  even  the  track- 
ers mistake  the  direction,  and  our  two 
sportsmen  are  standing  hopelessly 
near  a  wall  of  impenetrable  jungle, 


into  which  the  elephants  had  beeot 
seen  to  retreat,  wondering  how  they 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  desired  end, 
when,  says  Mr  Baker, 

''I  suddenly  heard  a  deep  guttural 
Bound  in  the  thick  rattan  within  four 
feet  of  me  ;  in  the  same  instant  the  whole- 
tangled  fabric  bent  over  me,  and,  burst- 
ing asunder,  showed  the  furious  head  of 
an  elephant  with  uplifted  trunk  in  full 
charge  upon  me.  ^  ^ 

*'  I  had  barely  time  to  cock  my  rifle> 
and  the  barrel  almost  touched  him  as  I 
fired.  I  knew  it  was  in  vain,  as  hie  trunk 
was  raised.  B.  fired  his  right-band  bar- 
rel at  the  same  moment  without  effect 
from  the  same  cause.  I  jumped  on  one 
side  and  attempted  to  spring  through  the 
deep  mud  :  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  long 
grass  entangled  ny  feet,  and  in  another 
instant  I  lay  sprawling  in  the  enraged 
elephant's  path  within  afoot  of  him.  Ii^ 
that  moment  of  suspense  1  expected  to 
hear  the  crack  of  my  own  bones  as  his 
massiTe  foot  would  be  upon  me.  It  was 
an  atom  of  time.  I  heard  the  crack  of  a 
gun  ;  it  was  B.'s  last  barrel.  I  felt  a 
spongy  weight  strike  my  heel,  and,  turn- 
ing quickly  heels  over  head,  I  rolled  a 
few  paces  and  regained  my  feet.  Thai 
last  shot  had  floored  him  just  as  he  waa 
upon  me ;  the  end  of  his  trunk  had  fallen 
upon  my  heel.  Still  he  was  not  dead,  but. 
he  struck  at  me  with  his  trunk  as  I 
passed  round  his  head  to  give  him  a 
finisher  with  the  four-ounce  rifle,  which 
I  had  snatched  from  our  solitary  gun- 
bearer. 

'^My  back  was  touching  the  jungle 
from  which  the  rogue  had  just  charged, 
and  I  was  almost  in  the  act  of  firing 
through  the  temple  of  the  still  struggling 
elephant  when  I  heard  a  tremendous- 
crash  in  the  jungle  behind  me  similar  to 
the  first,  and  the  savage  scream  of  an 
elephant.  I  saw  the  ponderous  fore-leg 
deave  its  way  through  the  jungle  directly 
upon  me.  I  threw  my  whole  weight 
back  against  the  thick  rattans  to  avoid 
him,  and  the  next  moment  his  foot  was 
planted  within  an  inch  of  mine.  His  lofty 
head  was  passing  over  me  in  fbll  charge- 
at  B.,  who  was  unloaded,  when,  holding 
the  four^ounce  rifie  perpendicularly,  I 
fired  exactly  under  his  throat.  I  thought 
he  would  fail  upon  me  and  crush  me,  but 
this  shot  was  the  only  chance,  as  B.  wa» 
perfeetly  helpless. 

"A  dense  oloud  of  smoke  from  the 
heavy  charge  of  powder  for  the  moment 
obscured  everything.  I  had  jumped  out 
of  the  way  the  instant  after  firing.  The 
elephant  did  not  fall,  but  he  had  his 
death  wound :  the  ball  had  severed  his 
jugular,  and  the  blood  poured  from  the 
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wound.    He  lAt/pped,  bnt,  eoUeating  Ids 

illumed  energiesyhe  still  blundered  for- 
ward towude  B.  He,  bowever,  avoided 
him  by  miming  to  one  Bide,  and  tbe 
wonnded  brute  staggered  on  through 
the  jungle.  We  now  loaded  the  guns ; 
the  first  rogue  was  quite  dead,  and  we 
followed  in  pnrsuit  of  rogue  number 
two.** 

He  bad  received  his  death  wound, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  jangle  a  day 
or  two  afterwards.  We  haye  no  donbt 
B  large  proportion  of  those  who  take 
up  ifi*  Baker's  book,  will  read  this,  and 
many  other  similar  adventnres  which 
h  contains,  in  a  spirit  of  profound 
aceptidsm.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
Tonch  for  their  credibility  otherwise 
than  by  saying  that,  from  onr  own 
experience  and  onr  knowledge  of 
the  experience  of  others,  we  belieye 
not  only  in  the  possibility,  bnt  in 
the  probability  of  scenes  snch  as 
those  described  by  Mr  Baker  fre- 
qnently  occurring  in  a  long  course  of 
elephant- shoodng.  When  a  man  can 
show  three  hnn<ked  or  four  hundred 
tails  adorning  the  walls  of  his  room, 
he  may  fairiy  expect  na  to  consider 
them  aa  vouchers  for  bis  own  good 
fidth ;  and  carpet  sportsmen  may  laugh 
as  they  please,  bnt  they  will  find,  if 
they  have  got  the  pluck  to  try  to 
procure  similar  ornaments,  that  ele- 
phants don't  generally  allow  their  tails 
to  be  cut  ofif  without  fighting  for  them, 
and  that  the  mild  specimen  in  tbe 
Zoological  Gardens  is  not  altogether 
to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  race  gene- 
rally. 

"  I  bare  oflen  heard  people  exclaim," 
says  Mr  Baker, "  upon  bearing  anecdotes 
of  elephant-bunting,  *  poor  thiugs  t ' 

^Poor  things,  indeed  !  I  should  like 
to  see  the  yery  person  who  thus  expresses 
bis  pity  going  at  bis  best  pace  with  a 
savage  elephant  after  him  :  give  bim  a 
lawn  to  nm  upon  if  be  likea,  and  see  tbe 
elephant  gaining  a  foot  in  every  yard  of 
the  chase,  fire  in  hie  eye,  fury  in  his  bead- 
long  charge  ;  and  would  not  the  flying 
gentleman  who  lately  exclaimed  'poor 
thing  ! '  be  thankful  to  tbe  lucky  bullet 
that  would  save  him  from  destruction? 

"There  are  no  animals  more  misunder- 
stood  than  elephants ;  tbey  are  naturally 
taTage,  wary,  and  rerengeful,  displaying 
ae  great  courage  when  in  their  wild  state 
aa  any  animal  known.  Tbe  fact  of  their 
natural  sagacity  renders  them  the  more 
daagerous  as  foes."^ 
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Of  conrse,  in  describing  a  series  of 
rencontres,  inyolving  so  much  per- 
sonal peril  as  must  neceesarily  be  the 
accompaniment  of  elephant-shooting, 
there  is  much  scope  for  exaggeration, 
and  the  more  marvellous  a  story  really 
is,  the  more  susceptible  it  is  of  colour- 
ing ;  so  that,  unless  the  narrator  be 
continually  on  his  guard,  he  may  in- 
sensibly be  drawn,  by  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  incidents  he  recount^ 
into  a  way  of  relating  them  which 
smacks  so  strongly  of  undue  embel- 
lishment, that  the  ignorant  reader  ia 
disposed  to  discredit  those  facts  them- 
selves which,  had  he  possessed  per- 
sonal experience,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  accept.  "  Often,"  says  Mr 
Baker,  who  anticipates  such  unlearned 
criticism,  *^have  I  pitied  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, when  I  have  heard  him  talked 
of  as  a  palpable  Munchausen  by  men 
who  never  fired  a  rifle  or  saw  a  wild 
beast  except  in  a  cage,  and  still  these 
men  form  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  readers  of  these  works."    And  we 
are  assured  by  our  author  that  he  baa 
carefully  abstained  from  working  up 
his  scenes  for  the  sake  of  effect — that, 
in  fact,  if  he  has  erred  at  all,  it  ia 
in  under-drawing  them.     Now,  al- 
though we  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  to  discredit  any  one  of 
the  accounts  which  he  gives  us  of  hia 
adventures,  we  cannot  do  Mr  Baker 
the  injustice  to  agree  with  him  in  thiSf 
and  we  consider  ourselves  competent 
judges,  although  we  may  not  have  been 
present.    In  looking  over  the  illustra- 
tions which  grace  the  work,  and  which 
are  spiritedly  done,  there  appeared  ta 
us  one  fault,  if  fault  it  may  be  called ;. 
our  author  and  his  friends  always  seem 
to  be  shooting  with  air-guns — there  ia 
a  remarkable  absence  of  any  smoke. 
Now,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to 
infer  that  Mr  Baker  has  transferred  it 
from  the  pictorial  representations  of 
those  scenes  of  which  its  presence 
would   have   been   tbe   appropriate 
ornament  to  the  descriptions  of  them,, 
which  would   suffer   seriously  from 
such   an  addition,  we  only  remark 
that  he  has  occasionally  given  a  handle 
for  that  sort  of  criticism,  which  we,  in 
common  with  himself,  so  much  depre- 
cate.   We  wish,  for  instance,  that  his 
messurements  of  distsnce  in  momenta 
of  extreme  peril  had  been  a  little  more 
vague  than  they  are.     A  striking 
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ioBtance  of  the  precifiion  with  which 
our  author  calculates  distance  occurs 
in  the  course  of  one  of  his  elephant 
hunts;  after  a  long  combat  with  a 
rogue,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  hesTy  rifle  and  take  to  his  heels. 

''  I  had  about  three  feet  start  of  him, 
and  I  saw  with  delight  that  the  gioiind 
was  as  lerel  and  smooth  as  a  lawn;  there 
was  no  fear  of  tripping  up,  and  awaj  I 
went  at  the  fkstest  pace  that  I  erer  ran 
either  beibre  or  since,  taking  a  look  behind 
me  to  see  how  the  chase  went  on.  I  saw 
the  bnUet-mark  in  his  forehead,  which 
was  coTered  with  blood;  his  trunk  was 
stretched  to  its  full  length  to  catch  me, 
and  was  now  within  two  feet  of  my  back: 
he  was  gaining  on  me,  although  I  was 
running  at  a  tremendous  pace.  I.'could 
not  screw  an  inch  more  speed  out  of  m j 
legs,  and  I  kept  on,  with  the  brute  gain- 
ing upon  me  at  eyery  stride.  He  was 
within  a  foot  of  me,  and  I  had  not  heard 
a  shot  fired,  and  not  %  soul  had  oome  to 
the  rescue.  The  sudden  thought  struck 
me  that  my  brother  could  not  possibly 
OTertake  the  elephant  at  the  pace  at 
which  we  were  going,  and  I  suddenly 
doubled  short  to  my  left  into  the  open 
plain,  and  back  towards  the  guns.  The 
rogue  OTcrshot  me.  I  met  my  brother 
close  to  his  tail,"  &o.  &c. 

We  remember  hearing  that  Major 
Rogers  once  dodged  between  an 
elephant's  legs;  but  Major  Bogers* 
presence  of  mind  was  nothing  to 
Mr  Baker*s,  who  could  deliberately 
calculate  his  distance  when  at  full 
speed,  and  who,  joyously  trotting  on 
with  an  elephant's  trunk  first  three, 
and  then  two  feet  firom  his  back,  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  double 
nutil  the  distance  is  decreased  to 
twelve  inches.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  elephant's  trunk  was  in  most 
unpleasant  proximity  to  the  fugitive — 
indeed,  a  sporting  friend  of  ours  once 
had  his  cap  taken  ofi;*  by  a  rogue  in 
full  chase,  and  after  all  fairly  outran 
his  pursuer — so  that  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr  Baker  had  an  uncommonly 
near  shave,  and  was  excessively  glad 
to  find  his  brother  at  his  pursuer's  tail ; 
but  this  is  just  the  tone  of  description 
that  gives  rise  to  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  happen  ever  to 
have  run  away  from  an  elephant. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  accounts  we  have 
of  the  powers  of  the  four*ounoe.  There 
is  an  elephant  killed  stone  dead  at 


one  hundred  and  twenty  yards;  a 
buffalo  at  six  hundred,  if  not  eight 
hundred.  These  are  both  unprece- 
dented shots ;  but  as  sixteen  drachms 
is  a  common  chai^ge  with  Mr  Baker, 
and  as  we  certainly  never  used  a  rifle 
heavy  enough  to  bear  a  charge  of  an 
ounce  of  powder,  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  question  them.  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  the  perfbrmances 
of  the  Mini^,  we  are  indined  to  regtfd 
them  as  quite  possible,  although  dis- 
tance, if  not  actually  measured,  must 
always  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion.  However,  in  reading  this 
narrative  of  adventure,  the  experience 
of  an  intrepid  sportsman,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  those  incidents 
are  selected  for  relation  which  were 
most  remarkable  or  attended  with  the 
greatest  risk.  They  are  a  collection 
of  the  most  perilous  moments  of  a  life 
of  peril,  and  we  have  simply  to  add  up 
the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have 
fallen  victims  in  Ceylon  to  that  sport 
which  Uir  Baker  so  ardently  pursues, 
to  perceive  its  danger;  and  so  far 
from  denying  the  possibility  of  those 
hairbreadth  escapes  which  startle  us 
in  every  page  of  this  work,  we  should 
then  be  induced  rather  to  wonder  that 
its  author  still  lives  to  tempt  that 
Providence  by  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  so  wonderfully  preserved. 

But  we  must  not  allow  the  rifle  an 
undue  share  of  our  attention.  Mr 
Baker  has  as  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  hounds  as  of  his  rifles,  and  there 
is  a  greater  novelty  to  the  English 
sportsman  in  hunting  elk  at  Newera 
Ellia  than  in  shooting  elephants  or 
buffaloes  at  Minneria.  A  buck  elk — 
the  Samber  deer  of  India— stands 
about  fourteen  hands  high  at  the 
shoulder,  and  weighs  about  six  hun- 
dred pounds:  he  is  in  colour  dark 
brown,  with  a  mane  of  coarse  bristly 
hair  of  six  inches  in  length ;  the  rest 
of  his  body  is  covered  with  the  same 
coarse  hair  of  about  two  inches  in 
length.  His  antlers  are  sometimes 
upwards  of  three  feet  long,  but  sel- 
dom have  more  than  six  points.  He 
is  a  solitary  animal;  when  brought 
to  bay  he  fights  to  the  last,  and 
charses  man  and  hound  indiscrimi- 
nate^, a  choice  hound  being  often 
the  price  of  victory.  The  country 
in  which  he  is  hunted  is  the  moun- 
tainous district  in  Ceylon ;  for  though 
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he  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  island,  the  sport  is  only  prose- 
cuted at  an  devation  which  varies 
from  fonr  thousand  to  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  sharp,  bracing 
cliinateofNewera£iiia,while  it  agrees 
admirably  with  the  honnds,  enables 
the  sportsman  to  undergo  that  pro- 
longed and  violent  exercise  on  foot 
which  the  sport  involves,  and  which 
would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question 
in  the  low  country. 

The  principal  features  of  the  high- 
lands of  Ceylon  being  a  series  of  wild 
marshy  plains,  forests,  torrents,  moun- 
tains, and  precipices,  a  peculiar  hound 
is  required  for  elk-hunting.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  Six  Baker's  second  visit,  he 
arrived  with  a  pack  of  thorough-bred 
fox-hounds.  These  he  soon  found  were 
quite  a  mistake;  they  invariably  open 
upon  the  scent  at  a  great  distance, 
and  after  warning  the  elk  too  soon, 
they  stick  to  him  too  long,  and  ulti- 
mately fall  victims  to  chetahs  or 
starvation,  the  penalty  of  inexperi- 
enced perseverance.  The  offspring 
of  crosses  with  pointers,  bloodhounds, 
and  half-bred  foxhounds,  are  the 
right  stamp  for  the  sport ;  while  the 
Australian  lurcher  proves  often  of 
immense  service  upon  the  open.  The 
hero  of  Mr  Baker's  pack  was  a  Man- 
illa bloodhound  of  enormous  strength 
and  indomitable  pluck.  The  per- 
formances of  old  Smut  are  worthy  of 
a  volume  to  themselves;  and  if  his 
master  could  appreciate  the  merits  of 
his  favourite  hound  when  alive,  he 

S roves  himself  an  historian  well  quail- 
ed to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  The 
reader  will  also  be  proud  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Killbuck,  Bran, 
and  Lena,  who  prove  themselves 
good  dogs  and  true.  About  sixteen 
miles  from  Newera  Ellia,  lie  the 
Horton  Plains,  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  are  perfectly 
uninhabited ;  and  here  it  is  that  Mr 
Baker  introduces  us  to  his  favourite 
sport.  He  and  his  friends  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  a  snug  coruer  of  the 
plains,  where  they  have  built  for 
themselves  a  hunting-lodge  and  ken- 
nel. They  are  within  hail  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  they  depend  almost  entirely 
noon  the  dogs  for  sustenance,  com- 
bined with  the  efforts  of  a  perfect 
Soyerofaoook. 


''This  knight  of  the  gridhion  wu  a 
famous  fellow,  and  ooold  perfonn  wonp 
ders;  of  stoical  oonntenance,  he  was 
neyer  seen  to  smile.  His  whole  thoaghta 
were  concentrated  in  the  mysteries  of 
gniTies,  and  the  magic  transformation  of 
one  animal  into  another  by  the  art  of 
cookery:  in  this  he  excelled  to  a  marrel- 
loQS  degree.  The  farce  of  ordering  dui- 
ner  was  always  absurd.  It  was  some- 
thing in  this  style.  'Cook."  (Cktok 
annoeri)  *  Coming  sar ! '  {tmUr  cook),  — 
'Now,  cook,  yon  make  a  good  dinner;  da 
yon  hear!'  Cook:  'Yes,  sar:  master 
tell,  I  make.'  — '  Well,  mulligatawny 
sonp.'  '  Yes,  sar.'r-'  CalTes'  head,  with 
tongne,  and  brain-sance.'  '  Yes,  sar.' — 
'  GraTT  omelette.'  '  Yes,  sar.' — '  Mutton 
chops.'  'Yes,  sar.'  —  'Fowl  cotelets.^ 
« Yes,  sar.'—'  Beefsteaks.'  '  Yes,  sar.'— 
'  Marrow-bones.'  '  Yes,  sar.' — *  Rissoles.' 
'  Yes,  sar.'  All  these  various  dishes  he 
literally  imitated  uncommonly  well,  the 
different  portions  of  an  elk  being  their 
only  foundation." 

During  a  trip  of  two  months  at  the 
Horton  Plains,  Mr  Baker  killed  fortv- 
three  elk,  which  was  working  the 
pack  pretty  hard.  At  Kewera  Ellia 
the  game,  though  not  quite  so  plenti- 
ful, is  sufficiently  abundant  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  sportsman,  and  an 
extract  of  three  months'  hunting,  at 
his  own  door,  from  our  author's  game- 
book,  shows  a  return  of  eleven  bucks, 
seventeen  does,  and  fonr  hogs. 

Though  the  sport  of  elk-hunting  is 
most  exciting,  the  recital  of  elk-hunt- 
ing experiences  must  ever  be  some- 
what monotonous :  there  is  so  little 
room  for  varied  incident.  The  hunter 
follows  the  music  of  his  pack  over 
the  open,  at  a  long  swinging  trot, 
and  bursts  his  way  through  the  dense 
jungle,  and  down  the  steep  bank  to 
the  foaming  torrent,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  elk  is  keeping  the  hounds 
at  bay : — 

"There  they  are  in  that  deep  pool 
formed  by  the  river  as  it  sweeps  round 
the  rock.  A  bnokl  a  noble  fellow!  Now 
he  charges  at  the  hounds,  and  strikes  the 
foremost  beneath  the  water  with  his  fore- 
feet; up  titiey  come  again  to  the  surface, 
—they  hear  their  master's  well-known 
shout, — they  look  round  and  see  his  wel- 
come figure  on  the  steep  bank.  Another 
moment,  a  tremendous  splash,  and  he  is 
among  his  hounds,  and  all  are  swimming 
towards  their  noble  game.  At  them  he 
comes  with  a  fierce  rush.  Avoid  him 
as  you  best  can,  ye  hunters,  man,  and 
hounds  1 " 
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This  T^minds  ns  of  an  amasing  ex- 
perience of  onr  own,  nnder  somewhat 
similar  circamstances.  The  master 
of  one  of  the  packs  at  Kewera  Ellia, 
In  those  days  a  good  specimen  of 
a  Ceylon  Nimrod,  and  an  old  elk- 
hnnter,  was  anxious  to  show  a  naval 
friend  of  his  the  sport  in  perfection. 
We  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
before  long  onr  ears  were  rejoiced 
with  that  steady  chorns  which  always 
tells  of  a  buck  at  bay.  Away  we 
dashed  through  the  thorny  jungle, 
and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
black  pool,  in  which  the  elk  was 
swimming,  surrounded  by  the  entire 
pack.  Another  moment  and  we 
should  have  formed  one  of  the  damp 
bnt  picturesque  group,  when  our  naval 
fiiend,  who  had  been  left  a  little  in 
the  rear,  unused  to  such  rough  work, 
came  up  torn  and  panting.  It  sud- 
denly occurs  to  Nimrod,  just  as  he  is 
going  to  jump  in,  that  it  is  hardly  civil 
to  his  guest  to  secure  to  himself  the 
sportsman's  most  delicious  moment; 
he  feels  the  sacrifice  he  is  making 
as,  with  a  forced  blandness,  and  an 
anxious  glance  at  the  buck,  he  presses 
his  hunting-knife  into  Captain  F.'s 
hand,  saying,  "  After  you,  sir,  pray." 
**Eh!  after  me;  where? — ^you  don't 
mean  me  to  go  in  there,  do  yon  ?  " 
«« Certainly  not,  If  you  would  rather 
stay  here ;  in  that  case  be  so  good  as 
give  me  the  knife,  as  there  is  no  Ume 
to  be  lost."  "  Oh,  ah  I— I  didn't  under- 
stand;— how  very  stupid!  Go  in— oh 
certdnly:  I  shall  be  delighted;  "  and 
in  dashed  the  gallant  captain  with  bis 
two-edged  blade  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun.  For  a  second  the  waters 
closed  over  him,  then  he  appeared 
spluttering  and  choking,  and  waving 
aloft  the  naked  steel  preparatory  to 
going  down  again ;  it  was  plain  that 
he  could  not  swim  a  stroke,  and  it 
cost  us  no  little  trouble  to  pull  out  the 
plucky  sailor,  who  took  the  whole 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would 
evidently  have  gone  anywhere  that 
he  had  been  told.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  stick  an  elk  while  swim- 
ming, as  the  hide  is  very  thick,  and  the 
want  of  any  sufficient  purchase  ren- 
dere  an  effective  blow  almost  impos- 
sible. There  is  also  a  great  risk  of 
being  struck  by  the  elk's  fore-legs, 
while  impetuous  young  dogs  are  apt 
to  take  a  nip  of  their  master  by  mis- 


take. A  powerful  buck  at  bay  is 
always  a  formidable  customer,  and 
the  largest  dogs  may  be  impaled  like 
kittens  if  they  do  not  learn  to  temper 
their  valour  with  discretion. 

^*  The  only  important  drawback,*' 
saysMr  Baker,  **  to  the  pleasnre  of  elk- 
hunting  is  the  constant  loss  of  dogs. 
The  best  are  always  sore  to  go.  What 
with  deaths  by  boars,  leopards,  elk, 
and  stray  hounds,  the  pack  is  with 
difficulty  maintained.  Poor  old  Bran, 
who,  beluga  thorough-bred  greyhound, 
is  too  fine  in  the  skin  for  sndi  rough 
hunting,  has  been  sewn  up  in  so  many 
places  that  he  is  a  complete  speci- 
men of  needlework;"  while  KUlbuok 
and  Smut,  the  hero  of  about  four 
bnndred  deaths  of  elk  and  boar,  hava 
terminated  their  glorious  careers. 
Kiilbnck  was  pierced  by  the  sharp 
antlers  of  a  spotted  buck,  after  b 
splendid  course  over  the  plains  in  tha 
low  country.  If  the  bay  of  the  deer 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  elk,  the 
enjoyment  of  riding  to  your  game 
renders  deer-coursing  a  far  mors 
agreeable  sport  than  elk-hnnting. 
Unfortunately  for  Killbuck  his  buck 
came  to  bay  as  pluckily  as  any  elJ^ 
and  had  pinned  the  noble  faonnd  to 
the  earth,  before  his  master,  who 
had  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  a 
reckless  gallop,  could  come  np  to 
the  rescue.  Bnt  the  boar  Is  the  most 
destmctire  animal  to  the  pa<^  and  a 
fierce  immovable  bay,  in  which  every 
dog  joins  in  an  impetuous  chorns,  is 
always  a  dreaded  sound  to  the  hun- 
ter, who  knows  well  that  tnsks,  and 
not  antlers,  are  at  work. 

The  following  description  of  a  boar 
at  bay  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scene  that  then  occurs : — 

"  There  wm  a  fight !  The  underwood 
was  leyelled,  and  the  boar  rushed  to  and 
fro  with  Smut,  Bran,  Lena,  and  Lacifer, 
all  npon  him.  Toiok  to  him  I  and  some 
of  the  most  daring  of  the  maddened  padk 
went  in.  The  next  instant  we  were  upon 
him  mingled  with  a  oonfused  mass  of 
hounds;  and  throwing  onr  whole  weight 
upon  the  boar,  we  gare  him  repeated 
thrnsts,  apparently  to  little  purpose. 
Round  came  his  head  and  gleaming  tuaks 
to'  the  attack  of  his  fresh  enemies,  but 
old  Smut  held  him  by  the  nose,  and,  al- 
though the  bright  tnsks  were  immediately 
bnried  in  his  throat,  the  staneh  old  dog 
kept  bis  h<dd.  Away  went  the  boar 
eorered  by  a  mass  of  dog%  and  baaiinc 
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th«  greater  part  of  onr  weight  in  addi- 
tion, aa  we  hung  on  to  the  hunting-kniyes 
buried  in  his  shoalden.  For  about  fifty 
paces  he  tore  through  the  thick  jungle^ 
erashing  it  like  a  cobweh.  At  length  he 
again  halted ;  the  dogs,  the  boar,  and 
4>unelTe8  were  mingled  in  a  heap  of  con- 
Anion.  All  oovered  with  blood  and  dirt, 
onr  own  cheers  added  to  the  wild  bay  of 
the  infuriated  hounds,  and  tlie  sarage 
roaring  of  the  boar.  Still  he  fought  and 
gaehed  the  doge  right  and  left.  He  stood 
about  thirty-eight  inches  high,  and  the 
largest  dogs  seemed  like  puppies  beside 
him;  still  not  a  dog  relaxed  his  hold,  and 
he  was  eoTored  with  wounds.  I  made  a 
Incky  thrust  for  the  nape  of  his  neck.  I 
felt  the  point  of  the  knife  touch  the  bone; 
the  spine  was  diyided,  and  he  fell  dead. 

"  Smut  had  two  seyere  gashes  in  the 
throat,  Lena  was  eat  under  the  ear,  and 
Bran's  mouth  was  opened  oompletely  up 
to  his  ear  in  a  horrible  wound.** 

Bnt  the  boar  Bometimes  eomes  off 
TictorioQs;  and  the  death  of  poor 
old  Smut  has  nerer  been  revenged. 
He  was  almost  cut  in  half  before  Mr 
Baker  reached  the  bay,  which  lasted 
for  an  honr.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  Smut,  gashed  with  many  ad- 
ditional wonnds,  was  expiring,  and 
three  of  the  best  remaining  dogs  were 
severely  wonnded;  the  dogs  were 
with  difficnlty  called  off  the  yictwions 
monster;  and  Mr  Baker  records,  with 
feelings  of  profound  emotion,  the  only 
defeat  he  ever  experienced,  and  whici 
termbated  fiatally  to  the  gallant  leader 
of  his  pack. 

Thensnal  drawbacks  and  discom- 
forts attendant  npon  a  new  settlement 
having  been  overcome,  onr  author 
assures  ns  that  Newera  Ellia  forms  a 
delightful  place  of  residence.  Bnt  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Ceylon, 
he  confined  himself  to  elk-hunting  and 
agriculture.  He  is  frequently  tempted 
from  his  highland  home  to  the  ele- 
phant country,  which  is  only  about 
two  days'  journey  distant;  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  volume  abounds 
with  exciting  descriptions  of  new  en- 
counters with  rogues.  Involving  the 
usual  amount  of  personal  hasard ;  and 
lest  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  this 
fascinating  sport  seems  scarcely  to 
justify  the  apparent  cmelty  it  in- 
volves, it  must  be  remembered  that 
It  is  not  more  cruel  to  kill  a  large 
coimal  than  a  small  one,  though  this 


is  a  distinction  we  are  too  apt  to 
make ;  and  when  the  large  animal  is 
also  often  destructive  to  life  and  pro- 
perty, its  slaughter  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  commendable  in  those  who 
are  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  their  own 
gratification. 

Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  ra- 
vages committed  by  elephants,  that 
a  price  is  offered  by  government  for 
their  tails ;  since,  however,  the  pro- 
curing of  tails  has  become  a  fashion- 
able amusement  among  Europeans, 
the  reward  has  been  reduced  to  the 
miserable  sum  of  7s.  fid.  The  Moorish 
part  of  the  community  were  the  recog- 
nised elephant-slayers,  so  long  as  there 
was  profit  to  be  made  by  these  means. 
They  now  devote  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  capture  of  elephants 
alive  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
India.  Mr  Baker  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  having  assisted  to  catch  an 
elephant.  He  started  with  his  brother 
and  thirty  Moormen,  armed  with 
ropes,  towards  a  herd  of  seven,  of 
whose  presence  in  the  neighbourhood 
intelligence  had  been  received.  Upon 
coming  in  sight  of  the  herd,  one  was 
selected  for  capture.  Mr  Baker  and 
his  brother  and  their  gun-bearers, 
taking  the  wind,  advance  under  cover 
of  the  jungle  to  open  the  bidl.  This 
they  do  in  style,  bagging  six  elephants 
in  almost  the  same  number  of  minutes. 
The  seventh  starts  off  in  full  retreat 
with  the  multitude  at  his  heels.  At 
last  an  active  Moorman  dexterously 
throws  a  noose  of  thick  but  finely 
twisted  hide-rope  over  one  of  his  hind- 
legs.  Following  the  line  which  the  un- 
conscious elephant  trails  after  him  like 
a  long  snake,  they  wait  until  he  enters 
the  jungle,  and  then  unceremoniously 
check  his  further  progress  by  taking  a 
double  turn  round  a  tree. 

^  Any  bnt  a  hide  rope  of  that  diameter 
must  have  given  way;  bnt  this  stretched 
like  a  harp-string,  and,  at  every  effort  to 
break  it,  the  yielding  elasticity  of  the 
hide  threw  him  upon  his  head,  and  the 
sudden  contraction  after  the  fall  jerked 
his  leg  back  to  its  fall  length. 

"  iJler  many  vain  but  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  free  himself,  he  turned  his  rage 
upon  his  pursuers,  and  charged  every  one 
right  and  left ;  but  he  vraa  safely  tied, 
and  vre  took  some  little  pleasure  in  teaa- 
ing  him.  He  had  no  more  ohanoe  than 
a  fly  in  a  spider's  web.    As  he  charged 
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in  one  direotionj  several  nooses  were 
thrown  roand  his  hind-legs;  then  his 
trunk  WM  oanght  in  »  slip-knot^  then  his 
fbre-legs,  then  his  neck,  and  the  ends  of 
all  these  ropes  heing  brought  together 
and  hauled  tight,  he  was  effectually 
hobbled. 

''This  had  taken  some  time  to  effect 
(abont  half  an  hour),  and  we  now  com- 
menced a  species  of  luimess  to  enable  us 
to  drire  him  to  the  Tillage. 

"The  first  thing  was  to  secure  his 
trunk  by  tying  it  to  one  of  his  fore-legs; 
this  leg  was  then  fastened  with  a  slack 
rope  to  one  of  his  hind-legs,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  a  longer  stride 
than  abont  two  feet;  his  neck  was  then 
tied  to  bis  other  fore-leg,  and  two  ropes 
were  made  fast  to  both  his  fore  and  hind 
legs;  the  ends  of  these  ropes  being  man- 
ned by  thirty  men." 

He  was  then  driven  to  the  villagef 
and  three  days  afterwards  was  suffi- 
ciently tamed  to  be  mounted.  His 
valne  was  then  abont  £16. 

Mr  Baker  at  last  becomes  as  dainty 
in  his  elephant-shooting  as  we  haye 
already  foand  him  in  the  deer  country. 
Where  elephants  are  abundant  he  de- 
spises a  herd,  and  confines  himself  to 
rognes,  where  they  are  procurable, 
always  singling  out  the  most  yicious- 
looking,  and  this  must  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  the  redundancy  of  ad- 
venture in  his  narrative.  For  though 
elephant-shooting  is  always  attended 
with  some  risk,  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  sport  is  pursued. 
If  tails  are  the  desiderata,  then  a  herd 
in  a  nice  open  jungle  presents  the  best 
chance  of  obtdning  a  supply  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  personal  dan- 
ger ;  but  if  sport  is  really  sought,  then  a 
rogue  upon  the  open  is  certain  to  afford 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  Nim- 
rod  that  ever  drew  trigger.  The  fa- 
tigue of  elephant-shooting  is  something 
inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  for 
six  or  eight  consecutive  hours  labour- 
ed under  a  tropical  sun  with  a  heavy 
rifle, — the  barrels  of  which  are  so  hot 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  touched, — 
over  wide  plains,  and  through  long 
grass,  matted  over  hidden  rocks  and 
tangled  jungle,  with  an  underwood  of 
the  twining  bamboo  and  thorny 
mimosa.  It  is  only  the  most  intense 
excitement  that  could  carry  a  man 
through  fatigue  such  as  this ;  and  a 
prise  worthy  of  all  that  he  has  under- 


Sone  is  needed  to  reward  him  for  the 
ay's  work.  Under  these  drcnm- 
stances,  it  is  clear  that,  the  more  im- 
minent the  peril,  the  more  satisfactory 
is  the  sport  considered.  There  would 
be  very  little  gratification  in  toiling 
all  day  in  a  temperature  of  130^,  if 
there  was  no  opportunity  presented  of 
risking  one's  life.  Mr  Baker's  enjoy- 
ment must  have  reached  its  climax 
when  he  was  actually  wounded  by  an 
elephant's  tusk.  This  indeed  com- 
pensated for  much  hardship  and  dis- 
comfort. It  happened  in  this  wise; 
About  two  days'  journey  from 
Newera  Ellia  is  situated  a  large  tract 
of  country  called  the  Park.  This  is 
the  most  favourite  resort  of  Ceylon 
sportsmen,  as  elephants  are  generally 
abundant.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
of  a  character  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  name  it  now  bears  among 
Europeans.  It  is  of  vast  extent, 
watered  by  numerous  large  riven,  and 
ornamented  by  rodcy  mountains,  such 
as  no  English  park  can  boast.  The 
lemon  grass  grows  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  to  a  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  large  herds 
of  elephants  wander  through  it,  the 
crowns  of  their  capacious  brown  heads, 
or  the  tips  of  theur  trunks,  tossed 
occasionally  into  the  air,  alone  attest^ 
ing  their  presence. 

A  number  of  these  appearing  over 
the  waving  grass,  delight  the  eyes  of 
Mr  Baker  and  his  brother  one  morn- 
ing as  they  sally  forth  from  their  night 
encampment  with  their  usual  deadly 
intent.  Upon  discovering  the  daring 
intruders,  the  herd,  consisting  of  ten, 
rally  round  the  two  leaders,  whose 
deep  growls,  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder,  is  the  call  in  time  of  danger. 
Our  author  and  his  brother  immedi- 
ately advance  towards  the  dense  mass, 
nothing  daunted  by  so  imposing  an 
array.  A  part  of  the  herd  beat  a  re- 
treat, but  ^ve  charge  viciously ;  they 
are  dropped  in  as  many  successive 
shots,  the  last  at  a  distance  of  only 
ten  paces ;  four  more  are  slain  in  re- 
treat, a  faithless  mother  alone  escap- 
ing, whose  little  charge,  so  nnnsually 
deserted,  Mr  Baker  captures,  by  tak- 
ing hold  of  bis  tail  and  trunk,  and 
throwing  him  on  his  back.  Those 
who  have  seen  an  nnweaned  elephant 
calf  will  admit  this  to  be  no  very 
difficult  feat.     Having  secured  the 
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infant,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  hla 
brother  and  the  gun- bearers,  Mr 
Baker  returns  to  seek  his  legitimate 
trophies  in  the  shape  of  tails. 

"  I  had  one  barrel  still  loaded,  and  I 
was  pushing  my  way  through  the  tangled 
grass  towards  the  spot  where  the  five 
elephants  lay  together,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  Wallace  shriek  oat,  *  Look  out,  sir  ! 
Look  ont  t — an  elephant's  coming  I' 

'  I  turned  round  in  a  moment ;  and 
elose  past  Wallace,  from  the  Tory  spot 
where  the  last  dead  elephant  lay,  came 
the  Tery  essence  and  incarnation  of  a 
'rogue'  elephant  in  full  charge.  His 
trunk  was  thrown  high  in  the  air,  his 
«arB  were  cocked,  his  tail  stood  high 
aboTe  his  back  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  and, 
aereaming  exactly  like  the  whistle  of  a 
railway  engine,  he  rushed  upon  me 
through  the  high  grass  with  a  Telocity 
that  was  perfectly  wonderful.  His  eves 
flashed  as  he  came  on,  and  he  had  singled 
me  out  as  his  rictim. 

"  I  ha?e  often  been  in  dangerous  posi- 
tions, but  I  nerer  felt  so  totally  deroid  of 
hope  as  I  did  in  this  instance.  The 
tangled  grass  rendered  retreat  impos- 
sible. I  had  only  one  barrel  loaded,  and 
that  was  useless,  as  the  upraised  trunk 
protected  hit  forehead.  I  felt  myself 
doomed  ;  the  few  thoughts  that  rush 
through  men's  minds  in  such  hopeless 
positions  flew  through  mine,  and  I  re- 
aolred  to  wait  for  him  till  he  was  close 
upon  me  before  I  flred,  hoping  that  he 
might  lower  his  trunk  and  expose  his 
forehead. 

"He  rushed  along  at  the  pace  of  a 
horse  in  ftill  speed;  in  a  few  moments, 
as  the  grass  flew  to  the  right  and  left 
before  mm,  he  was  close  upon  me,  but 
Btill  his  trunk  was  raised  and  I  would 
not  fire.  One  second  more,  and  at  this 
headlong  pace  he  was  within  three  feet 
ct  me  ;  down  slashed  his  trunk  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  whip-thong,  and  with  a 
shrill  scream  of  fury  he  was  upon  me. 

**  I  fired  at  that  instant ;  bnt  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  fiying  through 
the  air  like  a  ball  from  a  bat.  At  the 
moment  of  firing  I  had  Jumped  to  the 
left,  but  he  struck  me  with  his  tusk  in 
fUl  charge  upon  my  right  thigh,  and 
hurled  me  eight  or  ten  paces  from  him. 
That  Torj  moment  he  stopped,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  he  beat  the  grass  about  with 
his  trunk,  and  commenced  a  strict  search 
forme.  I  heard  him  adrancing  close  to  the 
spot  where  I  lay  as  still  as  death,  knowing 
that  my  last  chance  lay  in  concealment. 
I  heard  the  grass  rustlbg  close  to  the 
•pot  where  I  Uy ;  closer  and  closer  he  ap- 
proached, and  he  at  length  beat  the  grass 
with  his  trunk   ssTeral  times   exactly 
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above  me.  I  held  my  breath,  momen* 
tarily  expecting  to  feel  his  ponderous 
foot  upon  me.  Although  I  had  not  felt 
the  sensation  of  fear  while  I  had  stood 
opposed  to  him,  I  felt  like  what  I  never 
wish  to  feel  again  while  he  was  deli- 
berately hunting  me  up.  Fortunately  I 
had  reserred  my  fire  until  the  rifle  had 
almost  touched  him,  for  the  powder  and 
smoke  had  nearly  blinded  him,  and  had 
spoiled  his  acute  power  of  scent.  To  my 
joy  I  heard  the  rustling  of  the  grass  grow 
fainter  ;  again,  I  heard  it  at  a  still 
greater  distance  ;  at  length  it  was  gone.'' 

"  There  could  not,"  says  onr  an- 
thor  naiYelj,  "  be  a  better  exemplifi- 
cation of  a  rogne  than  in  this  case.'* 
The  knowing  way  in  which  he  had 
remabied  patientl/  concealed,  while 
his  enemies  expended  their  ammnni- 
HoB  and  energies  upon  the  herd,  and 
the  sodden  and  fUrions  manner  in 
which  he  came  upon  them,  while  nn- 
sospectinglj  appropriating  the  tails 
of  his  brethren,  quite  justifies  this 
opinion  of  Mr  Baker's.  He  escapes 
triumphantly,  as  he  deserves  to  have 
donerOd  leaves  Mr  Baker  to  con- 
template his  wounded  leg  for  some 
days,  during  which  he  is  unable  to 
move.  We  must  do  our  author  the 
Justice  to  say  that  he  seeks  his  re- 
venge as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  put  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  a  few  days 
idllerwards  we  find  him  chasing  a  herd, 
untU  he  says  "my  leff,  which  had 
lost  all  feeling,  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  I  lay  sprawling  on  mv  face,  in- 
capable of  going  a  step  farther.  I 
had  killed  four  elephants ;  it  was  very 
bad  luck,  as  the  herd  consisted  of 
eleven,  but  my  leg  gave  way  when 
most  required.**  If  Mr  Baker  is  not 
satisfied,  we  are.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  follow  him  througb  the  ex- 
citing details  of  a  Jungle  trip,  with 
which  he  concludes  his  most  interest- 
ing work,  and  from  which  he  and  his 
two  companions,  the  Hon.  Mr  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Mr  £.  Palliser,  return  in 
three  weeks,  with  a  bag  of  fi%  ele- 
phants, five  deer,  and  two  buffidoes. 
We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  in  search  of  excitement  by  his 
fireside  where  it  is  to  be  found— more 
than  enough  to  tempt  the  enthusiastic 
sportsman  to  exchange  for  a  season  the 
comforts  of  home  for  the  wild  stirring 
life  of  the  elephant-hunter ;  and  we 
may  venture  to  assure  him  that  he 
will  ever  recur  with  delight  to  the 
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enjomeiit  sod  roiq^  luxury  tlMt  a 
inDgle  trip  alone  affords,  and  he  ^ ill 
be  ready  to  adopt,  as  we  do  ourselves, 
the  condndmg  words  of  our  author : 

*<  The  well-afiMiged  tent,  the  neatly 
spiead  table,  the  beds  femiiig  « triaogle 
mromid  the  waUt,  and  the  eleaa  gnaB 
l^d  i&  *  loBg  -row  afainit  Ihe  gun^iaek, 
trill  often  zecall  a  uMmul  in  after  jeai% 
Id  eeiutriee  far  from  thia  land  of  inde- 
pendence. The  acknowledged  Bporls  of 
liDgland  will  appear  child's  play  ;  the 
azdting  thrill  will  be  wanting,  when  a 
anddan  jnah  in  the  jungle  bridge  the  rifle 


on  fidl  -eocfc ;  and  the  heavy  gnas  win 
become  nseless  mementos  of  past  daya, 
like  the  dosty  helmets  of  yore,  haoghig 
up  in  an  old  halL  The  belt  and  the 
hnnting-knife  will  alike  share  the  fate  of 
the  good  rifle,  and  the  blade,  now  ao 
keen,  will  blont  from  sheer  neglect. 
The  slips,  which  have  held  the  necks  of 
dogs  of  snch  staanch  natnres,  will  hang 
neglected  from  the  wall ;  and  all  these 
jottveatft  of  wild  sports,  contrasted  with 
the  pnny  implements  of  the  English 
chase,  will  awaken  once  more  the  longing 
desire  for  the  *  Kifle  and  the  Honnd  in 
Ceylon.*" 
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^x  do  not  intend  upon  the  present 
occasion,  however  legitimate  &e  op- 
portnnitj,  to  trespass  long  upon  the 
patience  of  onr  readers,  in  discnssing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Gray^s  poet- 
ical style.  Some  few  Temacks  we 
are  tempted  to  make,  chiefly  of  a  con- 
ciliatory character ;  but  we  shall  very 
npidly  pass  on  to  Jiis  Life  and  Letters, 
which  are  the  more  immediate  sob- 
Ject  of  the  book  before  ns.  In  criti- 
cal debates  upon  English  poetry,  the 
name  of  Gray  has  been  often  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  disputants :  he  has 
been  held  np  as  a  bright  example  by 
one  party,  and  by  another,  as  a  saln- 
taij  warning  to  all  yonthfal  aspirants. 
*'0f  all  English  poets,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  ^*  he  was  the  most 
finished  artist.  He  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  splendour  of  which 
poetical  style  seems  to  be  capable.** 
We  all  know  what  Wordsworth 
thought  of  the  splendour  of  this  poet- 
ical style,  and  bow  severely  he  and 
others  have  dealt  with  it. 

Poetry  is  a  very  dfflcnlt  subject  to 
reason  about ;  and  the  more  refined, 
and  the  more  bold,  and  the  more 
complex  the  associations  of  thought 
in  which  it  deals,  the  more  dlfiScult 
does  it  become  to  prove,  bv  any  pro- 
cess of  argument,  that  it  is  good  or 
bad.  As  little  can  you  teach  a  man 
to  mjfiy  poetry,  to  discover  it  when 
it  lies  before  him,  by  any  rules,  or 
process  of  reasoning,  analytic  or  syn- 


thetic, as  yon  eonld  teach  «  nun  i»y 
-the  same  methods  to  wriu  poetry. 
For  there  is  always  in  the  more  subtle 
kinds  of  poetry  an  element  of  tmrra- 
9on ;  plain  truth  is  somewhere  set  at 
defiance;  and  whocan possibly  draw  the 
line,  or  say  precisely  to  what  extent 
imagination,  under  the  sway  of  feel- 
ing or  sentiment,  shall  be  allowed  to 
transgress  on  the  palpable  verities  of 
onr  senses,  or  onr  better  judgment? 
How  can  reason  decide  exactly,  where 
reason  herself  shall  be  -set  aside  in 
favour  of  emotion?  Emotion,  after 
all,  must  have  her  voice  in  the  matter  \ 
and  the  final  result  must  be  some  un- 
certain compromise  between  ihem. 

We  will  draw  an  illustration  of  onr 
meaning  from  jio  vulgar  critic.  The 
refined  taste  of  Mr  Lander  will 
be  at  onee  admitted ;  nor  will  he  lie 
open  to  the  oljeetion  often  brought 
against  our  northern  critios,  that  they 
are  too  metaphysical  or  analytic  in 
their  strictures  upon  metaphorical 
language.  We  extract  the  two  fol- 
lowmg  annotations,  from  his  conver- 
sation between  himself  and  Southey, 
on  two  several  passages  in  Miltonis 
Paradise  Lost.  They  will  aptly  iUns- 
trate  the  difficulty  which  every  one 
wUl  encounter  who  has  to  reason  up- 
on the  right  and  wrong  of  a  poet% 
imagination. 

*'What  a  beautiful  expression  is 
there  in -verse  546,  which  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  critic  has  noticed — 
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The  C^rre^pondenee  of  Thomas  Gbat  and  Wniuum  ^&AMan,mUhJf9ie$ 
iratimu.    By  the  Rev.  Johk  Mirvoap,  Vicar  of  JienhaU. 
0AAT'to  Warki.    Aldine  Edition. 
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<Obtoia  ihfl  bra*  of  tome  Jk^oKuiiMy  bill/ 

Here  the  hill  itaelflft  initiact  with  life 
lad  Actifity/* 

Agzeed:  U^jbe  bemtifol  expses- 

flOD ;  and  if  any  one  insists  that  a  hUl 

does  not  elimb,  bat  is  a  thing  to  be 

climbed  upon,  we  pronomioe  him  a 

bJocUieidforhispa&B.   NeTertheless 

die  blockhead  has  palpable  troth  upon 

h»  ade.    The  hUl  does  .net  diaO)  in 

Itci,  sod  there  is  no  process  we  hnow 

of  by  which  it  can  be  aiade  to  climb 

in  his  .imagination.     Now  for   onr 

aeeoad  oomment — 

«*<Sig«h«  stood, 
Widi  iA>t1nrtMn  shoaUon  fit-to  \mt 
The  woight  4>f  mi^itieit  BwiuurduM.  * 


Often  and  often  have  these  threes 
beenqaoted'Withoata.  sospicioii  'how 
Btron^y  the  ooipofeal  is  snbstitnted 
for  the  moraL  However  Atlantean 
lus  shoolders  might  be,  the  might  of 
monaiehles  eonkl  no  more  be  support- 
ed by  them  than  hj  the  shonldoB  of 
*  gnsshopper.** 

Here,  Mr  Landor  takes  part  with 
plain  neatter-of-faet  against  that  -play 
of  poetic  inuiginationf  ^hich   often 
snoceeds  In  making  one  deep  and  har- 
monious impression  out  of  inoongm- 
OQs  materials,  merely  l^  the  dexterons 
rqiidity  with  which  these  are  passed 
before  the  mind.    We  confess  to  have 
admired  the  bold,  vagne,  instantane- 
oos,  transitoiy  combination  of  physi- 
cal with  moral  properties,  which  we 
have  in  these  celebrated  lines.    The 
monarchies  do  not  rest  directly  on 
the  *^  Bhonlders,^'  bat  on  the  sage  man 
with  these  broad  shoulders,  and  the 
epithet  *' AUantean,**  by  suggesting 
Immediately  a  mythological  person, 
has  already  half  allegorised  the  figure. 
Tbe  shoulders  whidi  are  for  an  in- 
atant  brought  before  the  -mind's  eye, 
have  neyer  supported  any  less  hon- 
ourable weight  than  that  of  a  whole 
wrorld.     Mr  Landor,  however,  may 
be  Tight ;  we  are  not  disputing  tiie 
correctness  of  his  criticism ;  we  are 
only  pointing  out  the  Inherent  dlffi- 
cnlties  of  the  subject.    Mr  Landor 
may  be  right ;  but  what  answer  would 
he  give  to  the  man  of  plain  under- 
atanding  who  did  not  comprehend  how 
a  hill  could  climb,  and  who  should 
insist  upon  it,  that  a  mound  of  earth 
conld  no  more  be  "  instinct  with  life 
smd  activity"  than  broad  shoulders 
eoold  help  aman  to  govern  well? 
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Taming  over  the  pages  of  a  work 
of  Meinherr  Feuohtersleben  on  Medi- 
cal Psycholegy,  we  met  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  e£E6rt  to  enj(^  or  at- 
tend to  some  of  onr  finer  sensations 
was  not  always  followed  by  an  in- 
creasein  those  pleasujable  sensations. 
Thus,  he  says,  we^istend  onr  nostrils 
and  inspire  vigorooslywhen  we  would 
take  onr  fill  of  some.agreeable  odour, 
and  yet  certain  of  the  more  refined 
scents  escape  as  by  this  very  efibrt 
•to  seise  and  appropriate  them.  Pass- 
ing by  a  bed  of  violets,  the  flowers 
themselves  perhaps  naseen,  how 
charming  >a  fragranoe  has  hit  upon 
the  a&wamed  sense  I  Tom  back, 
and  atremiondy  inhale  for  the  very 
pnrpose  of  enjoying  it  more  itilly,  the 
foiry  favour  has  escaped  yon.  It 
floated  on  the  ahr,  -playing  with  the 
sense  of  him  who  sought  not  for  it ; 
but  quite  refusing  to-be  fed  upon  vo- 
radoasly  by  the  prying  and  dilated 
nostril.  Sometbmg  like  this  may  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  poetical  en- 
joyment. The  susoeptible  reader  feels 
it,  though  he  songbt  it  not,  and  the 
more  varied  the  cnltare  of  his  mind, 
the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  visited  by 
this  pleasure ;  but  it  will  not  be  cap- 
tured by  any  effort  of  hard,  vigorous 
attention,  or  the  merely  scrutinising 
intellect.  The  poetry  of  the  verse, 
like  the  fragrance  of  the  violet,  will 
not  be  Tudely  seized ;  and  he  who 
knits  his  brow  and  strains  his  faculty 
of  thought  over  the  light  and  musical 
page  may  wonder  -how  it  happens 
that  the  charm  grows  less  as  his  de- 
sire to  fix  and  to  appropriate  it  has 
increased. 

'  When,  therefore,  we  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  poetical  style,  we  enter 
upon  a  subject  on  which  we  must  not 
expect  to  reason  with  strict  certainty, 
or  arrive  at  very  dogmatic  conclusions. 
To  the  last  some  minds  will  find  a  glo- 
rious imagination,  where  others  will 
perceive  only  a  logical  absurdity. 
We  can  only  come,  as  we  have  said, 
to  some  compromise  between  reason 
and  emotion.  They  -meet  together  in 
the  arena  of  imaginatioa,  and  must 
settle  thehr  rival  claims  as  they  best 
can. 

That  Gray  was  a  trse  poet  sorely  no 
one  will  deny.  Who  has  beqpieathed, 
in  -proportion  to  the  extent  or  volume 
of  his  ^writings,  a  greater  number  of 
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those  individaal  lines  and  passages 
which  iive  in  the  memory  of  all  men, 
and  are  recognised  as  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  a  given  thonght  or  senti- 
ment that  onr  British  world  has  pro- 
duced? Bat  snch  lines  and  passages 
rarely  bear  the  stamp  of  the  poet*s 
mannerism.  They  wonld  not  have 
gained  their  universal  acceptation  it 
they  had.  Highest  excellence  is  all 
of  one  style.  That  manner  which 
constitutes  the  pecoliarity  of  Gray, 
and  which  distinguishes  him  from  other 
poets,  we  certunly  do  not  admire,  and 
we  will  give  the  best  reasons  for  bur 
dislike  to  it  that  we  are  able. 

Poetry  we  have  somewhere  heard 
defined  as  **  passionate  rythmical  ex- 
pression ;**  and,  if  onr  memory  fail  us, 
and  we  do  not  quote.correctl  v,  we  ne- 
vertheless venture  to  promulgate  this 
as  a  very  sufficient  definition.  It  is 
passionate  ly thmical  expression ;  and 
it  becomes  imaginative  because  it  is 
passionate.  Every  one  knows  that 
strong  feeling  runs  to  metaphor  and 
imagery  to  express  itself;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  predominant  sentiment 
will  gather  round  itself  a  host  of  kin- 
dredideasheld  often  togetherby  almost 
imperceptible  associations.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  is  full  of  ideas  or 
remembered  objects,  will  be  the  com- 
plex structure  which  will  grow  out  of 
this  operation.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
because  a  strain  is  complex,  ornate, 
or  full  of  learning,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  spontaneous  or  natural  If  Milton 
rolls  out  thought  after  thought, 
gathered  torn  the  literature  of  Rome 
or  Greece,  the  verse  may  be  quite 
as  natural,  quite  as  genuhie  an  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  as  any  ballad 
in  the  Percjf  Reiiquet,  But  what  is 
desired  is,  that,  learned  or  not,  the 
strain  have  this  character  of  spon- 
taneity, thai  it  be  the  language  in  which 
some  martai  has  verih  and  spontanea 
cusfy  thought.  We  oo  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  style  should  not  be 
corrected  by  afterthought,  but  the 
corrections  should  be  made  in  the 
same  spirit,  the  language  moving  from 
the  thought  and  passion  of  the  man. 
Now,  there  is  much  of  Gray^s  writing 
of  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
language  or  imageiy  flows  by^  any 
such  spontaneous  process;  in  which 
we  are  perpetually  reminded  of  effort 
And  artifice,  which,  as  it  never  came 


from^  so  it  can  never  go  home  straight- 
way to  any  human  soul. 

We  might  venture  even  to  take  for 
an  instance  the  popular  line— 

«<  K*en  in  oar  aahM  liTe  their  wonted  fires.** 

This  quotation  has  obtained  a  general 
currency :  ^'  ashes  "  and  their  *^  fires** 
bear  each  other  out  so  well,  that  the 
careless  reader  has  no  doubt  the 
meaning  is  all  right.  Yet  we  suspect 
that  very  many  quote  the  line  without 
any  distinct  meaning  whatever  at- 
tached to  it.  And  for  this  reason, — 
no  Englishman  would  ever  naturally 
have  expressed  the  sentiment  in  this 
language.  Men,  at  least  some  men, 
are  careful  where  they  shall  lay  their 
bones;  they  would  sleep  amongst 
their  fathers,  their  countrymen,  their 
children ;  some  seek  a  retired  spot ; 
some  where  friends  will  congregate ; 
some  choose  the  sun,  and  some  the 
shadow.  They  endue  the  dead  clay 
that  will  be  lying  under  the  turf  with 
some  vague  sentiment  of  feeling— 
with  some  residue  of  the  old  amo- 
tions. Would  any  Englishman,  im- 
pressed with  such  a  feeling,  go  back 
m  imagination  to  classic  times,  when 
the  IxMy  was  burnt,  and'  speak  of 
** ashes**  which  never  will  exist, 
rather  than  of  the  slumbering  oorpse 
which  his  eye  must  be  following,  as 
he  speaks,  into  the  earth  ?  Here  is  the 
whole  stanza : — 

**  On  lome  fond  breeet  the  perting  lool  relief. 
Some  piona  drope  the  closing  eye  requires, 

E*en  from  the  tomb  the  Toice  of  nntnre  criei. 
E>n  in  onr  aahei  live  their  wonted  ftrea.^^ 

It  is  altogether,  it  will  be  seen,  a  very 
elaborate  structure.  Gray  was  a  ge- 
nuine lover  of  nature ;  yet  he  would 
rather  make  a  patdiwoik  out  of 
poetical  phrases,  and  the  traditional 
fmaceiy  ^  the  poets,  than  plaoe  him- 
self in  the  scene  he  meant  to  describe, 
and  watch  in  imagination  the  effects 
it  would  produce  upon  him.  The 
oitics  have  remariced  that,  in  the 
opening  stanzas  of  the  Eiegy^  events 
are  described  as  contemporaneeua 
which  must  have  been  successive.  We 
have  sunset  in  one  stanza : — 

**  Now  &dei  the  glimmerinff  Undscnpe  on  the 
light." 

And  in  the  next,  we  have  advanced 
into  the  perfect  moonlight :-~ 
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'<  BftTo  that  from  jondtr  ify-mtntlad  toirer 
Th«  moping  owl  ^oes  to  the  moon  oom- 
pUdn, 

Of  ineh  M,  irandariog  near  her  leexet  hoirV, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.*' 

It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  time 
does  not.  sUnd  still  with  the  poet ; 
and  that,  as  he  lingered  in  the  church- 
yard, twilight  had  given  way  to  mid- 
night. Bat  we  are  afraid  that  the 
trae  answer  is  simply  this— that  the 
ivy- mantled  tower,  the  moon,  and 
the  owl,  were,  at  all  events,  to  be  in- 
trodaced  as  fit  accompaniments  of  the 
scene  ;  and  that  no  question  was  ever 
asked  how  they  wonld  harmonise  with 
the  sunset  view  of  distant  fields,  that 
we  had  glanced  at  just  before. 

**  Hark,  how  eaeh  giant  oak,  and  deeert  care, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent*s  awfol  voice  beneath  I  ** 

That  one  who  loved  mountains,  and 
frequented  them,  should  put  a  string 
of  unmeaning  words  like  these  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Welsh  bard  I  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  them.  Give 
your  Welsh  harper  the  finest  ear 
imaginable,  and  put  him  on  what 
mountidn  you  will,  what  *'  desert 
caves**  will  he  hear  sighing  in  re- 
sponse to  giant  oaks,  and  these  again 
to  the  torrent  beneath? 

'*  O'er  thee,  oh  King  I  their  hundred  arms 

thej  wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe." 

The  oaks  waving  in  wrath  '^  their 
hundred  arms,**  is  a  fine  frenzy 
enough  ;  but  it  is  spoilt  again  by  the 
".  hoaner  murmurs  breathe,*' — words 
in  which  no  man  ever  thought. 

Instances  of  this  artificial  manner 
of  building  up  the  rhyme,  it  wonld  be 
auperfloons  to  multiply.  Let  us  ra- 
ther drop  a  hint  against  carrying  our 
strictures  to  an  undue  degree  of  seve- 
rity. There  is,  especially,  a  running 
charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 
Gray,  and  all  such  composite  poets, 
which  18  altogether  unfair.  If  they 
have  formed  their  style  in  the  study  of 
other  poets,  it  follows  that  they  must 
repeat  the  phrases  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  but,  if  they  do  this  in  the  ex- 
pression of  a  new  thought  of  their 
own,  such  use  of  their  language  must 
not  be  described  as  plai^arism.  A 
critic  before  us  thus  comments  on 
some  lines  in  the  Elegy: — 


'*  Their  furrow  oft  the  iiutibcm  gleht  haa 
broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive   their  team 

OrfHd, 

How  bent  the  woods  beneath  their  fiurdtt 
stroke,''' 

"  This  Stanza  Is  made  up  of  varioua 
pieces  inlaid.  ^  Stubborn  glebe*  is  from 
Gay;  *  drive  a-field*  from  Milton; 
*  sturdy  stroke*  from  Spencer.**  *  Now, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  expressions 
which  does  not  here  fall  very  properly 
into  its  place ;  and  a  writer  familiar 
with  poetic  diction  would  make  use 
of  them  without  any  reference  to  the 
authors  from  whom  they  might  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  received.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  compose  in  this  mosaic 
fashion ;  nor  is  there  any  end  to  the 
charges  of  plagiarism  that  might,  on 
this  principle,  be  brought.  If  such 
expressions  as  *'  sturdy  stroke,**  and 
"drive  a- field,**  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
ownership  of  some  predecessor,  one 
does  not  see  how  one  is  to  move  at 
all.  The  language  of  the  country, 
like  its  arable  land,  is  all  ap- 
propriated. In  the  passage  here 
commented  on,  the  critic  needed 
not  have  stopped  where  he  did. 
"  How  jocund,**  ne  might  have  added, 
is  from  Fletcher,  and  "  how  bent  the 
woods,*'  from  Dryden ;  and  then  only 
consider  if  these  three  lines  were 
composed  after  such  a  fashion,  what 
a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship 
they  must  bel  Whilst  we  are 
as  hostile  as  any  to  laborious,  con- 
scious artifice,  or  the  mere  repetition 
of  traditional  phrases  and  images,  we 
must  deprecate  a  spedes  of  criticism 
which  would  shut  out  the  poet  from 
his  legitimate  resources,  deter  him 
from  the  careful  studjr  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  either  dnve  him  into  a 
poor,  timid,  barren  style  of  composi- 
tion, or  else  induce  him  to  seek  the 
praise  of  originality  by  coining  new 
words  and  fantastical  expressions. 

We  must  now  address  ourselves  to 
the  work  before  us.  The  Correspon' 
denes  of  Gray  and  Mason^  as  here  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  carefol  editonhip^ 
of  Mr  Mitford. 

Mr  Mitford  has  by  his  editorial  of- 
fices for  ever  associated  hb  own  name 
with  that  of  the  poet  Gray.    In  the 
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Aldine  edition  of  his  woite  he  per- 
formed the  good  office  of  restoring  the 
genaine  text  of  Gray*8  letters,  which 
his  first  biographer^Mason,  had  so 
siDgalarlj  garbled.  jPor  this  and  other 
go^  services  of  the  same  kind  the 
pnblic  were  already  indebted  to  Mr 
Mitford.  He  haa  now,  we  presume, 
completed  his  lalMMirs  on  this  subject 
by  the  publication  of  TH  Corretpwif* 
dence  of  Gray  cmd  Ma§on  in  the  form 
Mason  himself  had  presenred  it,  with 
copious  notes  explanatory  of  all  tilings 
necessaiy  to  be  known,  and  some 
which,  we  are  happy  to  think,  aie  not 
quite  necessary  items  in  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  publication  of  this  octavo  vol* 
ume  in  its  separate  form  was,  we 
suppose,  inevitable.  The  oourse  of 
editorial  laboors  will  not  run  smooth 
any  more  than  any  other  oouraes.  In 
due  order  of  things,  Mr  Mitford,  when 
he  prepared  hia  edition  of  Oram's  Let'- 
ten  for  the  press,  should  have  had 
the  materials  whioh  form  this  volume 
pnt  into  hia  hands;  he  oonld  then 
have  incorporated  in  hia  book  such 
additions  to  tbe  leltersof  Gray  as  am 
to  be  found  here ;  he.  coold  have- 
avoided  reprinttng  a  considerable  num^* 
ber  of  theot  and  might  have  given  us 
snch  of  the  letters  of  Mason *rnone 
others  an  of  the  least.valne)  as  UuKMr 
lijdit  upon  the  biogruhy  and  writings 
of  the  poet.  Gray»  But  this  natnal 
ocder  of  things  was- not  to  be  per- 
mitted. It  wast  we  must  presume,  after 
the  Aldhieedilaion  had  beenprinted  that 
the  nuuuuoopt  of  Mason  came  under 
his  inspection.  Tfana  this  large  new 
volume  was  judged  IndimBsable,  al* 
though  it  iB>  manifestly  aestined  to  a 
very  brief  existence ;  and,  in  spite  of 
its  luxury  of  type,  and.  its  neat  livery 
of  green  and  gioid,  mnat  be  absorbed, 
its  personality  entirely  lost^  in  tiie 
next  and  moreoonqplete  edition  of  tlie 
works  of  Gray. 

When  Mason  prepaied  tha  letters 
of  his  distingniahad  friend  for  pubU- 
oation^  he  was  not  soflicientiy  un» 
reasonaUe  to  thrust  many  of  his 
own  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader; 
but  he  took  care  to  preserve  care- 
fully in  a  mannscript  voinme  the 
correspondence  of  both  parties,  or 
at  least  such  portions  of  his  own 
letters  as  he  thought  were  ore* 
ditable   to    himself.      This    maan?> 


script  volume  hv  bequeathed  to  his 
friend  Mr  Stonhewer ;  from  him  *^  it 
passed,*^  Mr  Mitford  tells  us  in  hia 
preface,  "  into  the  hands  of  his  rela- 
tive, Mr  Bright  of  Skeffington  Hall, 
Leicestershire.  When,  in  the  year 
1845,  the  library  of  Gray  was  sold 
by  the  sons  of  that  gentleman,  then 
deceased,  this  volume  of  Correspon- 
dence was  purchased  by  M^  Fenn  of 
Stoke  Park,  and  by  him  was  khidly 
placed  in  my  hands  for  publication." 

Mr  Mitford  has  not  only  judged  it 
worthy  of  a  separate  publication,  bnt 
has  bestowed  the  utmost  pains- in  pre^ 
paring  it  for  the  press.  His  indus- 
trial annotation  strikes  us  with  a  sort 
of  wonder.  We  are  amased  at  the 
pertinacity  of  research,  all  the  ma» 
laudable,  wo  presume,  because  tha 
prize  held  forth  was  of  such  almost 
inappreciable  value.  '*  So  you  have 
christened  Mr  Dayrolles*  child,"  saya 
Mr  Gray  to  the  Bev  William  Mason, 
and  passes  on,  regardless,  to  other 
matter  —  to  something  pertaining  to 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Not  so  the  conscientious  editor. 
Who  is  this  Mr  Dayrolles?  and  why. 
has  the  christening  of  his  child  by  the 
Rev.  William  Mason  been  glanced  at 
by  the  poet?  Forthwith  a  ransack- 
ing^ amongst  all  memoirs;  wa  are  re- 
ferred to  CkesterJSekrs  Letters,  Maty'a 
edition,  and  Lord  Mahon's  edition,  and 
TMpoh'eMiee^aneom  Lettme-;  and: 
at  length,  in  a  manuscript  memono^ 
dnm  (so  far  do  we  extend  our  ra* 
searches),  we  find*  the*  bit  of  seaadid: 
this  "  Mr  Dayrolles'  child"  is  not  tha 
child  of  Mr  Dayrolles  at  all,  but  of 
one  Mt  Stanhope ;  and  to  this  it:waa' 
that,  we  are  told,.  ^*  Mr  Gn^  sileatlj 
pointed."--?.  1294 

It: is  not  always  thatwa  get:e«eB> 
snob  a  result    Sometimes,  wa  hava  a 
long  list  of  references,  with   aomai 
dates  and  facts,  dry  as  a  parish  regis- 
ter.   Here  is  a  notaon  a  oertun^fr* 
Cambridge* 

"  Oa  Mr  Gaiabridg*  and  his  hahiU<€f 
oonT«naiion,  aee  '  Walpole'B  Letters  to. 
Lady  Oaionr,*  toL  i.  pp.  132, 140,  410  ; 
vol  ii.  p.  242  ;  Walpole  to  Mason,  toL 
L  p.  285 ;  »ad  *  Nichora  Literary  DIm- 
trations/  vol.  i.  p.  ISO;  and  'Rocking- 
ham Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  215,  fbr  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Hardwieke,  in  Jane  17081 
In  conTersation  he  was  said  to  be  foil  of 
enteiiatnaeiity  livelinesB,' ud  aneodole. 
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Oaa  8«rctttio  joke  oa  Capftbilifty  Browa 
toaitaas  hu  m(,  aad  hU  ScriUeriad  siiU 
Borrires  in  ike  pauMS  of  Dr  Warton ; 
yet  the  radioal  feali  tbai  perrades  it  is 
well  shown  in  AnmmU  BtiimOf  iL  584." 
—P.  184. 

Btoii  the  "  one  sarcastic  joke  '*  we 
are  not  permitted  to  hear ;  bnt  we 
are  kindly  told  in  what  yolnme  of 
the  Annual  Review  we  a^all  find  the 
*^  radical  fanlt^**  pointed  out  of  a 
satire  that  lires  only  **  in  the  praises 
of  Dr  Warton.**  One  more  instance 
w»  most  select,  that  oar  readers  may 
form  some  jnst.  appreciation  of  the 
indefiatigable  research  of  our  learned 
editor.  The  name  of  Sir  Richard. 
Lyttleton  being  mentioned,  we  are. 
invited  to  the  parosal  of  the  following 
note:-!— 

**  Richard  LyttMoiiy  K.B.  He  mar- 
ried the  Lady  Raohel  Russell^  sister  of 
Joha  Doke  of  BedCord,  and  widow  of 
Serops  EgertoOy  Doke  of '  Bridgewater. 
Hs  was  fiirat^page  of  hoaoor  to  Qjieea 
Garoliae ;  then  Boeoessirely  Captaia  of 
Marinas,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair  at  the  battle  of  Dattiogen,  and 
Deputy  <^aarteniiaater-G(eneral  la.  South 
Britain,  with  the  rank  of  Lient-Colonel 
and  Lient-Generaly  &o.  Ho  was  fifth 
eon  of  Sir  Thomas,  fourth  baronet  and 
younger  brother  of  George,  First  Lord 
Lyttleton.— See  some  letters  by  him  in 
*  C3iatham  Correspondence,'  toL  it  p.  178, 
4ke.  He  was  Goremor  of  Minorca  in 
1764,  and  subsequently  Goremor  :  of 
Onenisey, — See  'Walpole's  Misc.  Let- 
ters,' ir.  pp.  363,  424.  He  died  in  1770. 
HU  houu,  in  tie  ffarleif  Street  comer, 
1  GavendUh  SqiMre^  was  bought  by  the 
Princess  Emily,  and  was  afterwards  Mr 
Hope's,  and  then  Mr  Watson  Taylor's.  — 
See  '  Grenrille  Papers,'  i.  pp.  49,  249  ; 
and  it  pp.  442,  449.  When  in  Minorea, 
he  mof  involved  in  $ome  ditpnte  with 
Samuel  Johmon,  who  held  a  situation 
under  him. — ^See  refsreaoe  to  it  in  '  Wal^ 
pole's  Letters  to  Lord  Hertford;  Feb. 
6, 1764." 

ALL  this,  we  donbt  not,  is  very 
praiseworthy;  bat  where  is  it  to  end? 
A  learned  man  writing  to  another 
learned  maOf  si^^  in  honest  bloat 
▼emacalar,  ''  Have  yon  seen  Mr 
Thomson?"  and  passes  on  to  other 
matter.  Is  the  heart  of  an  editor  to 
beat  within  him  till  he  has  discovered 
who  this  Thomson  was,  and  every- 
thing discoverable  abont  him — what 
honse  he  lived  in,  and  whom  he 
qpanreUed  wltk?    This  Thomson,  is 


mentioned  only  onee,  and  we  have 
nothing  of  him  bnt  his  name.  The 
more  mysterious,  seems  the  indefatig- 
able  editor  to  think;  and  the  more 
meritorion3,.if  from  so  slight  a  cine 
he-  oan  sncoeed  in  identifying  this 
defanot  Thomson.  Wherenpon  a 
ransacking  of  all  libraries  and  in- 
nnmerable  references, — see  this,  see 
thatl  see,  seel  We  wonder  if  there 
is  any  one  man  in  Great  Britain, 
not  an  editor,  so  laboriously  idle  as 
to  climb  the  steps  of  a  library  to 
seet  afiber  all  these  surprising  dkco- 
Yeries« 

Books,  it  seems,  are.  used  by  dif- 
ferent persons  for  very- diflbrent  pur- 
poses^ Some  build  up  theories  of  all 
sorts  with  them^  children  take  them 
oat  of  the  boeikHsase,  and  baild 
housea  and  castles  with  them,,  per- 
haps almost  as  snbBtantlal ;  the  good 
menks  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  Mr  Corson  t^ls  us,  used 
them  as  mats,  or  cushions,  to  protect 
their  bare  feet  from  the  cold  pave- 
ment of  the  chapel ;  and  others, 
again,  pull  them  aboot,  and  toss  over 
the.  leaves  with  restless  agitation — 
to  find  who  Mr  Thomson  was  1  Of 
the  two  last,,  we  infinitely  prefer  the 
qoiet  serviceable  employment  of  them 
hy,  the  monks  whom  Mr  Canon 
visited. 

"There  is  a.  pleasure  in  poetic 
pains  "-^there  must  be  a  charm  in 
labour  editorial  that  only  editora  cob 
know.  There  is  withal,  it  seemsi  a 
gravity  of  duty,  a  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, which  they  only  can  doly  ap- 
preciate. We  ace^appy  to  hear,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  dalneas  is  the 
virtue  of  their  laboara.  ^^To  give 
some  personality,'*  says  our  present 
editor  in  his  preface,  "  to  nmrnee^  mo9t 
of  them  fitfics  evenJo  tkoeewkaare  a»- 
guainied  with  the  common  hioffraphiee 
of  Qray,  has.  been  foand,  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  a  matter  of  some  difll- 
cnlty;  and  success  haa  only  been 
attainsd  by  the  assistance' of  various 
friends.  To  have  passed  over  this 
part  of  the 'task  would  have  been  nn- 
satisfkctory,  and  considered  a  dereHe* 
tion  of  duty  f*"  It  is  added,  with  a 
little  inconsistency,  that  the  persons 
whose  names  are  here  heard  for  the 
first  time,  "formed  the  select  and 
intimate  society  of  one  who  was.  not 
remarkable  for  theXscilityiWitLwiiiclL 
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his  acqnaiDtanoe  wt8  gained.*^  What 
intimate  friend  have  we  here  added 
to  the  well-known  list  ?  Bat  let  ns 
grant  that  the  mantle  of  the  poet  en- 
nobles all  it  touches,  does  the  Reverend 
William  Mason  also  rank  among  the 
inspired?— for  we  find  that  his  let- 
ters are  edited  with  the  same  reveren- 
tial care. 

We  shall  be  answered,  that  if  we  do 
not  think  highly  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  Effrida^  and  CaractacMy  and 
The  English  Garden,  others  do.  Mr 
Mitford  does.  **  The  place  in  his  li- 
branr  was  pointed  out  to  me,**  he  pa- 
thetically tells  us,  **  where  Mason 
usually  sate  and  wrote.  Hie  poetical 
chair— 'Bedes  beata — woe  kinafy  be- 
queathed tome;  and  I  have  Uft  it  by 
will  to  the  Poet  Lamreate  of  the  day, 
that  it  may  rest  imumgtt  the  eaered 
brotherhood  I  ^  What  an  announce- 
ment for  Mr  Tennyson  to  read  I  What 
wUl  he  do  with  the  chair  when  it 
comes?  A  superstitious  man  would 
hardly  venture  to  sit  in  it.  Who 
knows  what  spirit  of  drowsiness  may 
be  still  clinging  about  it? 

If  we  have  been  provoked  into  any 
impatient  remarks  on  this  excess  of 
editorship,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  express — ^as  we  feel — an  undimi- 
nished respect  for  Mr  Mitford.  He  is 
a  literary  veteran  who  has  performed 
many  a  good  service.  We  would 
rather  retract  every  word,  and  beg 
that  every  expression  be  set  down  to 
mere  petulance  on  our  part,  than  be 
thought  wanting  in  personal  respect 
to  one  who  has  well  earned  his  re- 
putable poeitiott  in  the  world  of  letters. 
But  we  cannot  help  ourselves;  we 
must  "  tell  the  tale,**  as  the  tale  tells 
itself  to  us. 

Of  the  few  additions  made  in  the 
present  volume  to  the  letters  of  Gray, 
those  which  congratulate  Mason  on 
his  clerical  promotion,  and  on  his  mar- 
riflse,  are  amongst  the  most  sprightly 
and  entertainmg.  The  following  ex- 
tracts may  be  new  to  our  readers : — 

"  Djbab  Mason <— It  is  a  merej  that  old 
nen  are  mortal^  and  that  dignified  olorgy- 
men  know  how  to  keep  their  word.  I 
heartily  rejoice  with  yon  in  yonr  estab- 
liehmenty  and  with  myself  that  I  hare 
lived  to  lee  it — to  see  your  insatiable 
month  stopped,  and  yonr  anxious  periwig 
•t  rest  and  slambering  in  a  stall.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  yon  see,  is  dead;  there 


is  a  fine  opening.  Is  there  nothing  far- 
ther to  tempt  yon  1  Feel  yonr  own  pnlse, 
and  answer  me  serionsly.  It  rains  pre* 
centorships;  yon  have  only  to  hold  ap 
your  skirts  to  eatoh  them.**    •    *    • 

**  DsabDoctor, — I  send  yonr  reverence 
the  lesson,  tc  No  sooner  do  people  fieel 
their  income  increase  than  they  want 
amusement  Why,  what  need  have  you 
of  any  other  than  to  sit  like  a  Japanese 
divinity,  with  four  hands  folded  on  yonr 
fat  belly,  wrapped,  and,  as  it  were,  anni* 
hilated  in  the  contemplation  of  your  own 
eopwMt  and  revenues  f" 

His  felicitations  upon  his  friend*? 
marriage  are  not  always  distinguished 
for  their  delicacjr.  with  full  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  the  times, 
we  still  encounter  a  certain  coarseness 
we  should  not  have  expected  in  the 
fastidious  Gray.  But  the  following^ 
is  a  very  charming  letter:— 

"  Dear  Mason, — IU$  ert  taera  miter 
(says  the  poet),  but  I  say  it  is  the  happy 
man  that  is  the  sacred  thing,  and  there- 
fore let  the  profane  keep  their  distance. 
He  is  one  of  Lucretius'  gods,  supremely 
blest  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  feli- 
city, and  vrhat  has  he  to  do  with  worship- 
pers t ;  This,  mind,  is  the  first  reason  why 
I  did  not  come  to  York ;  the  second  is» 
that  I  do  not  love  oonfinement,  and  pro- 
bably by  next  summer  may  be  permitted 
to  touch  whom,  and  where,  and  with  what 
I  tliink  fit,  without  giving  you  any  offence; 
the  third  and  last,  and  not  the  least  per- 
haps, is,  that  the  finances  were  at  so  low 
an  ebb  that  I  could  not  exactly  do  what 
I  vnshed,  but  was  obliged  to  come  the 
shortest  road  to  town  and  recruit  them. 
1  do  not  justly  know  what  your  taste  in 
ressons  may  be  since  yon  altered  yonr  • 
condition,  but  there  is  the  ingenious,  the 
petulant,  and  the  dull;  any  one  would 
have  done,  for  in  my  conscience  I  do  not 
believe  you  care  a  halfpenny  for  reasons- 
at  present:  so  Grod  bless  ye  both,  and  giva 
ye  all  ye  wish,  when  ye  are  restored  to 
the  use  of  your  wishes. 

**  I  am  returned  from  Scotland  charmed, 
with  my  expedition  :  it  is  of  the  High- 
lands I  speak;  the  Lowlands  are  worth 
seeing  ones,  but  the  monntains  are  ecsta- 
tic, and  ought  to  be  visited  in  pilgrimage 
once  a-year.  None  but  those  raonstroas- 
creatures  of  God  know  how  to  Join  to 
much  beauty  with  so  mnch  honor.  A 
fig  for  your  poets,  painters,  gardeners^ 
and  clergymen,  that  have  not  been  among, 
them ;  their  imagination  can  be  made  up 
of  nothing  but  bowling-greens,  flowerinc 
shrubs,  horse-ponds,  Fleet-ditches,  shell 
grottoes,  and  Chinese  rails.  Then  I  had 
■o  beautiftil  an   autumn  —  Italy  could! 
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hardly  prodneo  a  nobler  bcmio — ^aad  thia 
BO  Bwootly  ooDtnsted  with  the  perfect- 
tion  of  nastineBs,  and  total  want  of  aoeom* 
modatiouy  that  Scotland  only  can  sapplyl 
Oh,  yon  woald  haye  bleaeed  yourself  1  I 
BhaJl  certainly  go  again." 

"  Dkab  Mason, — I  rejoice  ;  but  has 
she  common  sense  I  Is  she  a  gentle- 
woman !  Has  she  money  t  Has  she  a 
nose  t  I  know  she  sings  a  little,  and 
twiddles  on  the  haipsichord,  hammers  at 
sentiment,  and  pnts  herself  in  an  attitude, 
admires  a  cast  in  the  eye,  and  can  say 
Elfriia  by  heart.  Bat  these  are  only  the 
Tirtnes  of  a  maid.  Do  let  her  haye  some 
wife-like  qnalities,  and  a  double  portion 
of  pmdence,  as  die  will  hare  not  only 
hereelf  to  gorem  bat  yon  also,  and  that 
with  an  absolate  sway.  Yonr  friends,  I 
doubt  not,  will  suffer  for  it.  Howeyer, 
we  are  yery  happy,  and  haye  no  other 
wish  than  to  see  yon  settled  in  the  world. 
We  beg  you  would  not  stand  fiddling 
about  it^  but  be  married  forthwith." 

It  is  impoflsible,  and  indeed  would 
be  doing  injastioe  to  the  editor,  to 
regard  tiiia  preeent  volome  in  any 
other  light  than  aa  a  supplement  to 
his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gray.  We 
most  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  reyert 
briefly  to  the  life  and  letters  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  this  preceding  publica- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  Mr  Mitford 
was  not  fortunate  even  here  in  the 
order  and  method  in  which  his  ma- 
terials reached  him,  and  were  oons^ 
quently  arranged.  iVesh  accessions 
came  in  at  t^e  latest  hour ;  a  fifth 
volume  was  to  be  added,  in  wluoh 
there  was  much  repetition;  whole 
letters  beingreprinted  tbathad  already 
appeared  in  their  place  in  the  previous 
volumes.  Sometimes  also  an  interest- 
ing hci  is  slipped  into  an  appendix, 
where  it  may  diance  to  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  all  but  very  attentive 
readers. 

One  such  fact  arrested  our  own 
attention,  and  ia  a  fact  of  great  signi- 
ficance. To  some  of  our  readers  we 
may  be  rendering  a  welcome  service 
by  bringing  it  forward.  We  are 
referred  to  Sir  Bgerton  Biydges  as 
the  authority  for  it. 

Few  lives,  even  of  literaiy  men, 
are  said  to  have  been  more  devoid  of 
incident  than  6ray*s  ;  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  if  we  could  lift  the  curtain 
from  his  domestic  life  during  the 
period  of  bis  youth,  we  shoula  find 
that  it  was  disturbed  enough,  and  of 


such  a  nature  as  must  have  left  deep 
traces  in  the  subsequent  character  of 
the  man.  Gray,  it  will  be  remember- 
ed, was  (to  adopt  the  language  of 
Horace  Walpole)  *^  the  son  of  a  money 
scrivener  by  Mary  Antrobus,  a  mil- 
liner in  Comhill,  and  sister  to  two 
Antrobus's  who  were  ushers  of  Eton 
School.  He  was  bom  in  1716,  and 
educated  at  Eton  College,  diiefly 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  took  prodigious  pains  with  him, 
which  answered  exceedingly.  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Peter  House  at 
Cambridge,"  dkc.  &c.  So  in  all  bio- 
graphies glides  on  the  simple  account 
of  his  career.  Nothing  is  said  of  that 
home  in  Comhill,  or  wherever  it  was 
in  the  City. 

But  now,  some  years  ago,  at  a  sale 
of  books  belonging  to  one  Isaac  Beid, 
there  was  purchased  a  manuscript 
volume  of  law  cases,  written  out  very 

Erobably  by  some  studious  pupil,  for 
is  fhture  behoof  and  instruction. 
Amongst  these  law  cases  was  one 
drawn  up  by  the  mother  of  Gray,  or 
by  some  one  on  her  part,  and  laid 
formally  before  counsel  for  his  opinion. 
It  reveals  in  its  one  solitary  statement 
the  history  of  years ;  it  tells  of  domes- 
tic discord  of  the  harshest  character, 
and  this  brought  on  and  imbittered  by 
pecuniaiy  difficulties.  Whilst  young 
Gray  was  studying  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,  his  mother  was  drawing 
up  the  following  case  for  the  opinion 
of  counseL 

Gasb. 
**  Philip  Gray,  before  hia  naRiage  with 
his  wife  (then  Dorothy  Antrobosy  and 
who  was  then  partner  with  her  sister 
Mary  Antrobus),  entered  into  oertain 
articles  of  agreement" — (permitting,  in 
short,  the  said  Dorothy  Antrobus  to  con- 
tinue the  said  partnership  for  her  own 
sole  and  separate  use.) 

**  That  in  pursuance  of  the  said  artieles, 
the  said  Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
said  Dorothy  her  sister,  hath  carried  on 
the  said  trade  for  near  thirty  years,  with 
tolerable  sneeess  for  the  said  Dorothy. 
That  she  hath  been  at  no  charge  to  the 
said  Philip  ;  and  during  all  the  said  time 
hath  not  only  found  herself  in  all  manner 
of  appaiel,  but  also  for  all  her  children  to 
the  number  of  twelre,  and  most  of  the 
famiture  of  his  houBo  ;  and  paying  £40 
a-year  for   his    shop,    almott  providing 
twrfthing  for  Ker  mm,  ftkM  at  Eton 
idkcoi,  and  now  ke  ii  at  Piter  Hihue  at 
CamMdge, 
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**  NoiwiihsiaBding  which^  olmMt  Mr 
nuM  Ju  hoik  hem  marrud^  he  li*Ui  nsed 
her  in  the  most  inhamaA  maonery  bj 
heating,  kicking,  pinching,  and  with  the 
most  Tile  and  abusive  language  ;  that  she 
hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear,  and  danger 
of  her  life,  and  hath  been  obliged  this 
last  year  to  quit  her  bed  and  lie  with  her 
eister.  Thi$  the  wat  mciwdy  if  pouihle, 
td  Ixtar;  noi  toUatm  her  ehop^of  trade  for 
Aetakeofhereeimftobe  ahle  to  amat  i» 
tl»  maiutemameB  of  him.ai  the  Umieerriiyj 
eiw»  Am  father  taea't. 

"  There  is  no  oaiue  for  this  naage  ua- 
leis  it  be  an  ni^iappy  jealoosy  of  aU  man* 
kind  in  general  (her  own  brother  not  ez^ 
eepted)  ;  bat  no  woman  deserres  or  hath 
maintained  a  more  yirtuous  character  : 
or  it  is  pTosnmed,  if  he  can  make  her  sister 
leare  off  trade,  he  thinks  he  can  then 
oome  into  his  wife's  money,  bnt  the 
aitidea  are  too  eeenre  f»r  Ids  Tile  pnr- 


"He  daUy  thrmteni  he^wiU  ponae'faBr 
with  all  the^Tengeanoe  pooable^  aad.isitf' 

inuirder  to  wiiioh  he  hathigjrrea  warning 
to  her  sister  to  quit  hie  shop  where  they 
haye  carried  on  their  trade  so  sacoessfally, 
which  will  be  almost  their  ruin  :  but  he 
insists  she  shall  go  out  at  Midsummer 
next;  and  the  said  Dorothy,  his  wifb,. 
in  neeeeeity  must  be  fbreed  to  go  along* 
wKh  her  to  eoBOotker faouae  tad  shop^ 
totbeuuwUnff'Uk'hm  mid  neter  imtke'etiid 
tfode^fmrher  xmmemd her  enfs'ttfptfrt,- 

**  Bttiil.  8he«oan.ba«  qsiity  abet  oaitbiB: 
expeeta.  nor  deaifse  any-help  fro»  him  : 
hoi  he  iareally  so  very  Tile  in  hii  nataie» 
ehe  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect  most, 
troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be 
thought  of." — YoL  L  Appendix  B. 

Th<afoMdfr gom^qaegtfcwis^  and  the 
amwer  of  Coanari,  which  it  is  not 
nooeaBary  to  extract;  What*  mnst. 
taaTO  been  the  efltet  of  such  domeatio 
acenea  as  are  here,  dlsdoaed  to  us,  on 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Gray,  may  be 
partly  guessed.  Nor  njsed  we  be  sur- 
prised that  the  ooUege  yonth  atJPeter 
Hooaa,^  and.  the  aaaooiato  of.  Uoraeo; 
Walpole^.esiiy  oontraotoda.habit.of 
sileBoe  upon  the  Ofenta  of.  hia  own 
life*  BonaMtis,  whom  he  toolD  so 
oerdiallyto his'friendship,  says^  ^^Je^ 
raeontais  ^  Gray  ma  Tie^et  men*  pays, 
mais  tonte  sa  vie  k  lui  ^tatt  ferm^e 
ponrmoi.  Jamaie  U  ne  me  parlait'dA 
ltd,  n  y  avait  chea  Gray  entre  le  pre- 
sent 6t  le  pass^.nn  abime  iafcanchisa- 
Ue..  Qaaod  je  Toulais  un.  ^tprochOt 
4a.  sombre  JDoees.yenaientia  ooorzar." 
— VoL  v.,  Notes,  p.  181. 
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We  nndentand  now  wtay*Grray  held 
hia  mother  in  so  mvob  esteem,  and 
why  the  father  waa  rarely  spoken  of, 
while  her  name  was  never  mentioned 
to  the  latest  day  without  a  trembling 
of  the  voice ;  why  there  was  found  at 
his  death,  stUl  unopened,  in  his  room, 
the  chest  containing  her  wearing- 
apparel  :  he  had  never  dared  to  open 
it,  or  had  never  reconciled  himself  to 

£art  with  its  contents*  To  his  mother 
e  owed  his  education  and  tiie  posi«> 
tioQ  he  oooapied  in  life — a  greater  debt 
than  even  tbat  life  which  she*  twice 
gavei  He  was  the  only^one  of  twelve 
children  wito  survived.  The  rest  died 
in  their  infancy,  as  we  are  told,  '*  from 
sttffocatfon*  prodnoed  by  a  fulness  of 
blood;"  and  this  strange  family  des- 
tiny would  have  befidlen  Gray  also, 
bnt  that  hia  mother  *' removed  tiM* 
paroxysm  which  attacked  him,  by 
opening  a  vein  with  her  own  hand.** 

Th»  chief  inoMent  of  Gray^  life,  so 
fat  aabsographeivfawve  been- aMo  to 
record  it,  ia  hia  intimaeywith  WalfMle ; 
^ua.jonniey*with  Urn  upon  the  Oon* 
tinflnt,  and  ttav  rapture  that  took 
piaae^M^eeBitiiemi    Of  thia* quarrel 
wia^nd  aa^splaaatioirin^noCe  w%fc1i 
is  byoomaaos  tWDOurable  to  Walpole. 
BatartainiDg  a  suspicion  that  Gray- 
had  spoken  Ul  of  him  to  some  frfends' 
in  Bngfamd,  hv  clandeetbiely  opened 
aai- re-sealed'  one- of  Gray^s  letters. 
After th]Sftbaie<wa8  '•"Utile  ooidiaHty 
bstween  them.**     W#  should  think 
oott  for,-  shert'of  ar^crimei  could  one' 
man:  be  gaUtytowards  aoeiher  of  a 
meterdislMMrarablef  aotionT    But  we* 
anenot  satiafiad '  with  tbeiatttlierUy  on* 
wUeh;  this  eKplanaikloB  is 'given.  The* 
aoconntrwiil'befound'iiiwnote,  vel.ii. 
p;  I76v    Wehttre  only  that  sort'  of 
haawayevidanee  wMck  lawyenr.have* 
universally  agreed  in  rejecting.*     M 
Mr  Issue  Reed  malces  «fn^^>*^  memo- 
randum: (aeaie'tfaBe  after* the  convert- 
satton^  of  what  vMr*BoberU,  of'  the* 
Pett.oflce,  had  told  falm.    TMs  is  net' 
snflteient  authority  for  what,  we  pre- 
sume in>  the  time  of  Wdpde  aa  well 
as  our  own,  would  bo  regarded  as  » 
grave  chaige,  if  brought  against*  a 
gentieman.     Of  Mr  Boberts^  of  the- 
Pell  office,  and  hoi^  he- heard  the 
story,  we  are  toldoething:   Mrlsaao' 
Beed  nofely  says  of  bin  ''that  he- 
likely  to  be'well  Infermedt** 
The  qnanel,  its  oanae  aad  its  ve» 
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oonoiliatioiif  aie^  periuqMt  noir  of  amongBl  ireethinken :  orthodox  and 
very  little  momeiitt  bnt.  tbe  inlimaojr  pioos  friends  have  no  doubt  whatever 
with  Walpole  must  alwajra  remain  as  abonl  his  orthodoxy  or  his  piety, 
one  of  thejnost  important  faets  io<  tiie  The<  pemsal  of  his  Letters  never  led 
life  of  Gray.  For  what  is  the  chai>-  ns,  for  a  moment,  to  rank  him 
aoter  which  Gray  reveals  to  ns  ?  In  amongst  nnbelievers ;  but  if  any  one 
&w  words,  it  is  theincoBgrnonsoom-  dionld  suggest  thathe  had  not  thonght 
binaiion  of  the  sensitive  poet  and  on  the  snbject  with  sufficient  earnest- 
man  of  lettersi  with,  the  affeotadon  ness  even  to  be  a^  doubter,  we  might 
and  levity  of  a  man  of.  the  worid.  be  disposed,  to  acquiesce  in  this  exi> 
This  latter  phase  of'  his  character  pianation.  He  lived  in  a  time  when 
must  ha^e  owed  mnch  of  its  develop-  there  was  little  earnestness  of  thought, 
ment  to  his  early  intercourse  with  and  he  wsa  not  of  that  energetic  na- 
the  son  of  a.prime^minisCer,  and  one*  tore  which  rises  above  the  influence 
whose  wit  and  pleasantry  would  fully  of  the  age.  He  was  scandalised  at 
Justify  and  explain  an  inflaenceH^ver  Bousseau  and  Yoltaire  because  they 
Us  graver  companioB.  Gray,  was  a  were  disturbers  of  the  peace :  one  is 
nmn  who  had  a  beaii,  and  had  learnt  not  sure  that  there  was  a  deeper 
ta  hide  it.  under  the  afitotation  of  fueling  in  his  hostUity  towards  tiiem* 
indifferanoe;  neither  ooold  he-  have  Tlie  nnnner  in  wiuch  at  person  is 
been  without  the  stnringS' of » noble  writUn  to  is  often  as  significant  as 
ambition.;  but*  he  had  taaght  himself  the  maimer  in  wUoh  he  himself 
that  it  was  a  prsttier  tfain^  to  graft  writes.  Threughoat  their  ccMnrespon- 
tiie  man  of  letters- ob  tfa»  reined  dance,  the Bev.  William  Mason  never 
9eBtlsman^thaa'to|;ivohiBHelf,Jraas4'  aUndea  to  his  derieai  profession  in 
and  sobL»  to .  some*  mteUeetoal  enter*  any  onerespeetbnt  as  a  means  of  liv* 
prise.  He.thiniES,  or- be*  can  writer  ing  well  and  comfortably  in  the  world 
that.  ^^  Literatnre,^  to-  take*  it  in  its*  — as  a  career  in  which  promotion  and 
DMMti  ooaqnehenaive  seaasi  and  in^  good  living  are  to  be  encountered., 
elude  eveiTtbing'thaftireqttiraB'  iiiFen^  The  credit  of  thi»  quite  seenlar  tone 
tlonor.JBdgmenti.or<bsse^  applica^'  must  be  divided  between  the  corre- 
ttonrandindustiy,  seems  indeed  jrasi  ■  spondenta:  periiaps'  in  the  greater 
ing  apace  ta  ita  diss^orian ; "  but  Im  measure  to  thot  elder  and.  mose  i» 
no  seriou»effl>rt.  to  asrest  this  floential  of  the  two. 


diBiieintiOB»    Wfaat^  is^  tfae^.litenture       These,  oorrespondents    were,   no 
ofia.oowitry  bulithsifeffiHts  of.'suoh     doubt,  exoeUeot.  fnends;  but  Gray 


aa^ha?    Ther»  wastai  ymmger-  never- speaks  to  a  tiiird  person  in  a 

-ooBtemporafy,     one    Gibbon,    then  very  flattering  manner' of  Mason.  He 

tomiag-Dver  the  same  olassie  pages  is  disposed  always  to  deny  any  very 

adriomelf,  who- waS' soon  tovaddtoi  close  mttma^.    He:  appears  to  have 

the litentnie4>f  England:  tuBhtoeyi  said. to. himself,  Memwili  langh  at  us 

winch  would  display-  marov  learning*  two  poets^  communing  upon  verse, 

and  moreeioqoeBeetfaav  had  overbid  and  flattering  each  other  upon  A« 

fosebeeBonitedtegethsn  AaHqnarian  imve ;  they,  vrill  make  me  out- also  no 

aa^  w9Bf  lihat^pechj—be  iUnstraSfc-  better  than  a.,  poet.;  whereas  I  am 

ed  for  us  ?     Zoologist,  botanist;  he  gentleman  by  piofessioa  snd  poet .  by 

oorreets  the  Istioityior  LUmmus^l   He^^  aeoldent*     Writing  to  Walpele,  he 

makes  nelsa  iomimecable*— notes  on  says*  ^^I  lite  Mr   Aston  Harvey's 

Stnte,  notes  on  Plato;  the  text  of  Fable,  and  an^  ode  by  Mr  Mason,  a 

what   author  bas".  Iw  aanaded  or  new  acquamtaneeof  mine.*'    Of  this 

explained  for  us?    When  appointed  new  aoqnainlanfie  he  bad  written  to 

Professort>f  Histofy,hedoeaiioteveB  Warton,  more  than  two  years  be* 


wvite*  a  ahigle  lecture.  foroy  in.  the  foUowmi^  strain :  *^  Mr 

**Tbe  politieal.  opinioi»of'  Gray;  Mason  is  my  acquaintance ;  I  liked 

Hft  Walpole  saysf  he*  never  rightly-  that  ode  very  much,  but  have  found 

QnderBteod;''aadhistblographerad4b  no onetelsethat  did«    He  has  much 

ihathiS'raligionsDpinions'lieinacer*-  faney^  little  judgment,  and  a^  good 

tain  obsenrlty.-    Some:  writers  '^not  deaiof  modesty%    I  take  Mm  for  a 

finvearataie  to  the  eaose*  of  Ohristi*  good  and  welUmeaaing  creature;  but 

miky/*  have  ranked  him,  it.seems;  thenheis  really  in- simplicity  a  chtidy. 
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and  loves  everybody  be  meets  with ; 
be  reads  little  or  nothiDg,  mites 
abnodance,  and  that  with  a  design  to 
make  his  fortune  by  it."  In  another 
place  he  says  of  him  that  he  '^has  not, 
properly  speakiDg,  anything  one  can 
call  a  passion  about  him,  except  a 
little  malice  and  revenge."  Such 
phrases  as  these  occur  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Warton  and  Brown : 
*^  I  do  not  hear  from  Mason ; "  '*  Yon 
think  us  great  correspondents,  but," 
&c.  To  us  it  seems  that  he  really 
liked  the  vounger  poet,  who  more, 
perhaps,  than  anv  other  man  he 
knew,  sympathisea  with  him  on  the 
poetical  side  of  his  character;  but 
then  he  did  not  like  to  be  grouped 
with  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  wits  and 
the  worldlings.  They  will  compare 
us,  and  associate  ns,  and  think  us 
rival  candidates  for  popular  applause. 

We  see  this  morbid  sense  of  ridicule 
betray  itself  in  his  publication  of  his 
poems.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the 
poems  shall  be  published  as  mere 
illustrations  of  the  drawings  of 
Bentley,  which  accompanied  them. 
The  book  met  with  applause,  and  the 
Eiegy  became  at  once  a  popular  fa- 
vourite. He  seems,  in  a  letter  to 
Warton,  to  reprove  and  to  repudiate 
this  abundant  praise.  "I  should 
have  been  glad  that  you  and  two  or 
three  more  people  had  liked  them, 
which  would  have  satisfied  my  am- 
bition on  this  head  amply."  For  all 
this,  when  he  published  the  BareL,  and 
other  odes  which,  from  their  nature, 
appealed  still  more  to  the  select  few, 
he  was  not  a  little  nettled  because 
*'  the  town  "  found  them  obscure. 

In  his  manner  and  carriage,  Gray 
is  described  as  being  cold  and  fastidi- 
ous to  an  offensive  degree.  A  con- 
temporary and  admirer,  Rev.  William 
Cole,  says,  '*  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
characters  of  Voltaire  and  Mr  Gray 
^were  similar.  They  were  both  little 
men,  very  nice  and  exact  in  their 
persons  and  dress,  most  lively  and 
agreeable  in  conversation,  except 
that  Mr  Gray  was  apt  to  be  too  sati- 
rical, and  both  of  them  full  of  affec- 
tation." And  then  contrasting  him 
with  Dr  Farmer,  he  thus  describes  the 
two  men  :  "  The  one  (Dr  Farmer) 
a  cheerful,  companionable,  hearty, 
open,  downright  man,  of  no  great  re- 
gard to  dress  or  common  forms  of 


behaviour;  the  other  (Gray)  of  » 
most  fastidious  and  recluse  distance  ot 
carriage,  rather  averse  to  sociability^ 
but  of  the  graver  turn ;  nice,  and  ele- 
gant in  his  person,  dress,  and  behav- 
iour, even  to  a  degree  of  finicalness 
and  effeminacy." — Vol.  i..  Appendix. 
The  contrast  here  drawn  between 
Gray  and  Dr  Farmer,  suggests  to  us 
the  dissimilarity  and  mutual  distaste 
which  existed  between  Gray  and  a 
still  greater  contemporary,  Dr  John* 
son.  They  repelled  each  other  far 
more  by  diversity  of  manner  than  by 
opposition  of  opinion.  Gray  refused 
to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
Johnson.  Passing  him  in  the  streeta 
of  London,  he  whispered  to  the  com- 
panion with  whom  he  was  walking, 
"  There  is  the  Great  Bear  1  there  goes 
Ursa  Major  I  "  and  aooompaaied  the 
words  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  and  re- 
coil. It  is  well  known  that  the  an- 
tipathy was  mutual.  The  judgment 
passed  upon  Gray  in  the  Lives  a^  the 
Poets  is  the  harshest  and  the  least 
equitable  criticism  throughout  that 
work.  One  cannot  help  admitting, 
however,  that,  if  Gray  had  written 
the  life  of  Johnson,  there  would  have 
been  a  piece  of  criticism  produced  still 
less  equitable.  Gray  is  rarelyjust  te 
any  of  his  oontemporaries.  He  sel- 
dom admires,  and  the  little  praise  he 
bestows  Is  distributed  most  capri- 
ciously. He  speaks  as  highly  of 
Ly ttleton*s  Monody  as  of  the  Odes  of 
Collins.  He  mentions  Sterne  but 
coldly,  and  when  he  would  be  com- 
plimentary, always  selects  his  Ser- 
mons I  You  would  say  that  a  certain 
superciliousness  has  been  creepingover 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  man. 

But  now  change  the  point  of  view, 
and  from  this  the  world-aspect  turn 
to  the  poetic  side  of  the  character.  It 
was  not  a  heartless  man  who  wrote 
the  Elegy  and  the  Bard^  who  was  the 
friend  of  West,  who  in  later  times 
was  the  friend  of  Bonstettin,  who  at 
all  times  could  find  society  in  medi- 
tation, and  companionship  in  beautie» 
of  nature.  The  Letters  of  Gray  are 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  make  extracts  from  them,  to 
show  how  often  a  vein  of  deep  feeling 
runs  through  a  half-playful  style  of 
diction.  His  pathos  tenches  ns  still 
more,  whether  he  is  describing  nature, 
or  speaking  of  himself  and  of  hi& 
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friends,  from  tbe  restraint  he  has  evi- 
dently pat  apon  his  own  enthusiasm, 
or  his  own  tenderness.  The  *^  melan- 
choly Gray"  was  a  far  higher  being 
than  the  witty  and  Walpohan  Gray ; 
and  it  is  the  blending  of  the  two  to- 
gether that  has  made  the  slngolar 
charm  of  the  Letters. 

If  eyidence  were  wanted  to  prove 
that  there  existed  onoomipted  in  the 
mind  of  Gray  springs  of  pure  and 
genome  feelin|^,  we  shoald  find  that 
evidence  in  his  attachment  to  Bon- 
Stettin.  This  yonng  foreigner,  by 
his  own  ardent  temper,  had  broken 
down  all  those  cold  artificial  barriers 
in  which  it  is  said  the  poet  habitually 
intrenched  himself.  Gray  had  taken 
lod^gs  for  him  at  Cambridge,  near 
his  own  rooms,  and  they  spent  the 
evenings  together,  reading  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers.  WhenBon- 
stettin  retnmed  to  his  native  country, 
Switzerland,  Gray  felt  the  loss  of  his 
^iend  in  a  manner  which  he  does  not 
seek  even  to  disguise,  but  expresses 
with  unaffected  warmth : — 

<<  Cambridge,  April  12, 1770. 

"  Nerer  did  I  feel,  my  dear  BoDstettin, 
to  what  a  tedioas  length  the  few  short 
moments  of  our  life  may  be  extended  by 
impatienee  and  expectation,  till  yon  had 
left  me :  nor  erer  knew  before  with  so 
strong  a  convietion  how  mnoh  this  frail 
body  sympathises  with  the  inqnietnde  of 
the  mind.  I  am  grown  old  in  the  com- 
pass of  less  than  three  weeks,  like  the 
Snltan  hi  the  Tn^ish  tales,  that  did  but 
plunge  his  head  into  a  Tessel  of  water, 
and  lake  it  out  again,  at  the  standers-by 
alilrmed,  at  the  command  of  a  Derrise, 
and  found  he  had  passed  many  years  in 
^aptiTity,  and  begot  a  large  family  of 
children.  The  strength  and  spirits  that 
now  enable  me  to  write  to  yon  are  only 
owing  to  your  last  letter,  a  temporary 
gleam  of  sunshine.  HeaTcn  knows  when 
It  may  shine  again.  I  did  not  conoeife 
till  now,  I  own,  what  it  was  to  lose  you, 
nor  felt  the  solitude  and  insipidity  of  my 
own  condition  before  I  possessed  tiie  hap- 
piness of  your  friendship. 

•"  Bat  enough  of  this — I  return  to  your  let- 
ter. It  proTcs  at  least  that,  in  the  midst 
of  your  new  gaieties,  I  still  hold  some 
place  in  your  memory  ;  and,  what  pleases 
me  abore  all,  it  baa  an  air  of  undissem- 
bled  sincerity.  Go  on,  my  best  and  ami- 
able friend,  to  show  me  your  heart  simply, 
and  withont,the  shadow  of  disguise,  and 
leave  me  to  weep  over  it,  as  I  now  do,  no 
matter  whether  from  Joy  or  sorrow." 


""AprU  19, 1770. 
"Alas  1  how  do  I  CTery  moment  feel  the 
truth  of  what  I  hare  somewhere  read, 
*  Ce  n'est  pas  le  Yoir,  que  de  s'en  souTe- 
nir';  and  yet  that  remembrance  is  the 
only  satiflfaotion  I  hare  left.  My  life  now 
is  bat  a  couTersation  with  your  shadow 
— the  known  sound  of  your  Toiee  still 
rings  in  my  ears — there,  on  the  comer  of 
the  fender,  you  are  standing,  or  tinkling 
on  the  pianoforte,  or  stretched  at  length 
on  the  sofa.  Do  you  reflect,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  it  is  a  week  or  eight  days 
before  I  can  receire  a  letter  firom  you, 
and  as  much  more  before  you  can  have 
my  answer  ;  and  that  all  that  time  I  am 
employed,  with  more  than  Herculean 
toil,  in  pushing  the  tedious  hours  along, 
and  wishing  to  annihilate  them :  the  more 
I  striTC,  the  heaTier  they  moTC,  and  the 
longer  they  grow.  I  cannot  bear  this 
place,  where  I  haTC  spent  many  tedious 
years,  within  less  than  a  month  since  you 
left  me.  I  am  going  for  a  few  days  to 
see  poor  Nicholls,"  &c.,  &c 

"  May  9, 1770. 
"  I  am  returned,  my  dear  Bonstettin, 
from  the  little  journey  I  made  into  Suf- 
folk, without  answering  the  end  proposed. 
The  thought  that  you  might  haye  been 
with  me  there,  has  imbittered  all  my 
hours.  Tour  letter  has  made  me  happy, 
as  happy  as  so  gloomy,  so  solitary  a  being 
as  I  am,  is  capable  of  being  made.  I 
know,  and  hare  too  often  felt,  the  dis- 
advantages  I  lay  myself  under;  how  much 
I  hurt  the  little  interest  I  haye  in  you,  by 
this  air  of  sadness,  so  contrary  to  your 
nature  and  present  eqjoyments  ;  but  sure 
you  will  forgive,  though  you  cannot  sym- 
pathise with  me.  It  &  impossible  for  me 
to  dissemble  with  you  :  such  as  I  am  I 
expose  my  heart  to  your  view,  nor  wish 
to  concesl  a  single  thought  from  your 
penetrating  eyes.*' 

These  are  not  the  letters  of  a  youth ; 
they  are  the  outpourings  of  the  mature 
man.  How  grossly  do  we  err  indeed 
when  we  think  that  youth  is  the  espe- 
cial or  exclusive  season  of  friendship, 
or  even  of  love.  In  the  experience  , 
of  many  it  has  been  found  that  the 
want  of  the  heart,  the  thirst  for  affec- 
tion, has  been  felt  far  more  in  man- 
hood than  in  youth.  It  was  so,  per- 
haps, with  Gray.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  think  that  there  was  any  peculiar 
merit  in  Bonstettin  to  justify  this 
overflow  of  sentiment  But  the  heart 
of  the  man  was  frdl,  and  his  was  the 
band  that  shook  the  mantling  cup  till 
it  ran  over. 

We  have  abready  quoted  a  part  of  a 
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brief  aceoimt  which  Bonstettin  gives 
of  Gray— Ihat  acooimt  proeeeds  thus : 
**Je  craiB  qae  Gray  n*ftTait  jamas 
aim^  —  c*^tait  le  mot  de  Teaigme. 
Gray  avait  de  la  gaiety  dans  Pesprit, 
et  de  la  m^laneolie  dans  le  earact^re. 
Sf  ais  cette  m^lancolie  n'est  qa'tm  be- 
soin  non  satisfut  de  la  sensibility." 
That  Gray  had  never  loved,  is  an  ei[- 
planation  which  would  better  salt  the 
novelest  than  the  more  sedate  bio- 
grapher. Nevertheless,  M.  BoQstettin 
fives  ns  something  to  reflect  npon. 
t  is  well  said  that  Gray  bad  gaiety 
In  his  mind,  but  sadness  ^at  bis  heart ; 
and  who  can  tell 'how  far  that  tnidnesB 
was  due  to  repressed  or  imoocapied 
affection? 

We  had  intended  to  oiftr  to  onr 
readers  some  rather  oopions*  extracts 
from  Gray's  Letters,  to  illostcate  the 
several  phases  of  his  character ;  bat 
space  would  be  wanting,  sad  .per- 
haps, the  Letters  being  sufficiently 
known,  this  laboor  woald  be  needless. 
Unfortunately,  a  few  brief  detached 
extracts  would  not  serve  our  pmrpose. 
We  cannot  help  remarkiDg,  indeed, 
the  false  impression  often  created  by 
just  sudi  partial  extracts.  A  sen- 
tence which  itself  is  the  product  only 
of  a  momentary  feeling,  and  which  is 
neutralised,  perhaps,  in  the  very  next 
page,  is  made  to  express  a  permanent 
sentiment  of  the  writer.  ^^  Be  it 
mine,**  says  Gray  at  one  moment, 
**  to  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaax  and  Cr^blllon  ; "  and  this 
quotation  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  a  person  who  had  not  Toad  the 
Letters  might  imagine  that  Gray  was 
a  most  exemplary  reader  of  novels. 
How  veiy  differentia  kind  of  mading 


^foeupied  'his  hoars  w«  need  not  ny. 
He^wasapt,  iodeed,'to'Tepf«BeQt  him- 
self as  an  idler,  but  there  ww  some- 
thing  of  affectation  hn^his-Hm  affise- 
tatioo  Bot  xmfirequent'anoiigst  Ittefary^ 
men,  who  represent  themselves  aa 
more 'indolent  than  Ihey  are,  beomuo 
they  know  peoi^  "Will  be  expectoig 
some  ostensible  result  of  tiieir-iiidua- 
try,  'or  beoaose  they  deefare  MsTSSoit 
to  wear  the  appsaranee  of  an  easv^ 
and  »  rapid  "performaase.  The  maeh 
mairelling  Mr'Jdiason,  with  liisionid 
open  ^yes  ^tiiat  soe  nothing,  he  too 
Imu  his  manner  of  quatatioo.  **  '1\> 
be  'eaiptoyed  Is  to  be  Hbappy,  *  aaid 
Ghray;  and  If  lie  hadneror  nid  aoy- 
tfaing  eiae,  eiAer  in  prose  orlnfvsne^ 
lie'(viconld  •bBvedneafvd  the 'esteem 
of  all  'pesterity  f**  So'«  disoo^try  ««b^ 
4>ld'as Bokmon,  as old^asman, 4s ^as- 
aignedto^lCrGn^I  Yatif«;gv«leM 
postart^T^aboold'tara'to  the*  very  lettar 
lh>m  which  this  quotation  is  wmk^ 
they  «wouM  find  that  Oray  was  wit 
the  most  energetic^iior  the  most  com- 
plete preacher  on  bis  4)wn  text.  Ho 
felt,  as  eveiy  raonotHi^savage  or  an 
idiot  tnrnst  feel,  l^at-employment  waa 
an  imperative  necessity ;  but  he  often 
seems  driven  to  the  expedient  of  End- 
ing employment  for  the  sake  of  em- 
ployment. 2Tow  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  some  one  literary  task,  of 
more  or  less  utility  to  the  world,  and 
wrought  steadily  for  its  acoompllsb- 
ment,  he  would  have  carried  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  happiness  one  step 
fiuther.  Noxt  to  Hving  solitaiy,  the 
great  "error  of  his  career  was  that 
he  liad  not  adopted,  either  'as  poet 
or  historian,  some  'large  und  usefol 
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CoMPUHENTS  are  of  yariooB  kinds. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  that  they 
shoold  assume  a  laadatory  form — 
they  may  be  conveyed  quite  as  power- 
fully through  the  medium  of  abuse. 
Some  men  there  are  whose  eulogy  is 
in  itself  a  disgrace.  Few  would  have 
cared  to  see  their  characters  upheld  in 
the  columns  of  the  Age  or  the  Satinet 
— fewer  still  would  like  to  hear  a 
panegyric  on  their  morals  delivered 
from  a  hustings  by  the  lips  of  Mr 
Reynolds.  If  we  had  to  choose  be- 
tween total  obscurity,  and  a  reputa- 
tion founded  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Cobden,  we  should  not,  for  one 
moment,  hesitate  to  embrace  the  first 
alternative.  To  be  designated  in  the 
polite  circle  of  a  sporting  tavern  as  a 
"  nobby  cove,"  or  a  "  real  swell,"  is 
not,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  high 
t>bject  of  ambition ;  and  we  should 
feel  somewhat  dubious  of  the  real 
character  of  the  individual  whose 
praise  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
cabmen. 

On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  abuse  proceeding  from  cer- 
tain quarters  is  in  itself  a  considerable 
recommendation,  and  may  even  be 
matter  of  pride  to  the  party  who  is 
made  the  subject  of  it.  The  just 
Aristides  never  experienced  a  thriU 
of  more  agreeable  complacency  than 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  illiterate 


Athenian,  he  wrote  his  own  name  on 
the  ostracising  shell.  We  may  rely 
upon  it  that  Coriolanus  felt  far  more 
gratified  than  incensed  when  the  howl- 
ing and  hooting  of  the  plebeians  en- 
abled him  to  deliver  his  stinging 
diatribe,  and  to  express  the  intensity 
of  his  scorn.  Virgil  regarded  the  low 
ribaldry  of  Masvius  as  a  direct  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  literary  accom- 
plishments ;  and  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
speeches  expresses  himself  as  being 
under  obligations  to  a  notorious  black- 
guard, who  had  selected  him  as  the 
object  of  his  attacks. 

Mr  Disraeli,  we  think,  lies  under 
similar  obligations,  though  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us  is  simply  an 
ineffable  blockhead.  Mean,  however, 
as  are  his  abilities,  he  has  certainly 
contrived  to  strike  out  a  literary 
novelty;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  example,  if  followed  by 
men  of  average  intellect,  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  or  increase  the 
delights  of  society.  In  the  pages  of 
a  review  or  the  columns  of  a  magazine, 
considerable  freedom  is  used  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  eminent  living 
literary  or  political  characters.  Such 
critidsms  or  sketches  are,  no  doubt, 
often  tinted  with  party  colours — are 
sometimes  rather  severe  —  but  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  scurrilous.  But  we 
do  not  remember  any  instance  parallel 
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to  this,  where  a  writer  has  selected 
for  his  subject  an  eminent  living  cha- 
racter, and  has  proceeded  with  de- 
liberate, though  most  dnll  malignity, 
to  rake  np  every  particular  of  his  life 
which  he  dared  to  touch  upon,  to 

father  eveiy  scrap  which  he  either 
as  or  is  supposed  to  have  written 
from  the  years  of  his  nonage  upwards, 
and  then  to  lav  before  the  public, 
under  the  title  of  a  biography,  a  pon- 
derous volume  of  no  fewer  than  646 
pages.  Should  this  example  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  practice  become  gene- 
ral, it  appears  to  us  that  there  will  be 
strong  necessity  for  revising  the  law 
of  libeL  We  have  grave  doubts 
whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
one  man  is  entitled  to  take  so  gross  a 
liberty  with  another.  If  each  of  us 
were  to  sit  down  and  compile  biogra- 
phies of  his  living  neighbours,  this 
would  be'no  world  to  Uve  in.  Either 
there  would  be  an  enormous  increase 
of  actions  for  deftunation,  or  the  cnd- 

Sl,  horse-whip,  and  pistol,  would  be 
ought  into  immediate  requisition. 
Let  us,  however,  concede  that  party 
animosity,  personal  antipathy,  or  pn- 
vate  hatred  may,  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively, be  held  to  Justify  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  an  outrage — ^let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  black  bile  and  venom  in  the 
interior  of  the  unhappy  human  reptile 
that  he  must  either  give  vent  to  it  or 
be  suffocated— he  is  at  least  bound  to 
put  his  name  on  the  title-page,  so 
that  the  worid  may  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  the  deliberate  accuser  is. 
F<»"  aught  we  are  told  to  the  contrary, 
this  volume  may  have  been  written  try 
Jack  Ketch  or  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate assistants.  Evidently  it  is  not 
written  by  one  who  possesses  the 
ordinaiy  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
though  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
move  in  good  sode^,  bear  a  re- 
spectable name,  and  be  regarded  by 
veteran  red-taj^ts  as  a  young  man 
of  considerable  promise.  He  is  the 
counterpart  of  Bandal  Leslie  in  My 
JITomI— <K>ld,  selfish,  and  malignant, 
without  a  spariE  of  enthuriasm  or  a 
generous  thoo^t  in  his  whole  oom- 
position.  Envy  is  the  grand  passion 
of  his  mind;  and,  in  this  case,  hatred 
co-operates  with  envy.  Theol^eotof 
this  book  is  to  run  down  Mr  Disraeli 
on  all  points ;  to  exhibit  him  as  an 


impostor  in  politics,  a  quack  in  lite- 
rature, a  Maw- worm  in  religion,  and 
a  hypocrite  in  morals.    We  deiy  any 
one  to  peruse  twenty  pages  of  the 
work  without  being  convinced  that 
such  was  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  DisraeHf  a  Biography ;  and  yet  the 
skulking  creature  has  not  courage 
enough  to  show  himself  openly.    He 
even  tries  to  assume  a  disguise  so  sa 
to  deceive  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  traced  him  to  his  hole.    '*  Con- 
scious," says  the  cockatrice,  "  of  no 
motive  but  the  public  good,  with 
little  to  hope  or  fear  from  any  poli- 
tical party,  strongly  attached  to  prin* 
ciples,  but  indulgent  to  mere  opimons» 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  but  a  re- 
specter both  of  the  sincere  Conser- 
vative and  the  sincere  Liberal,  I  have 
no  dread  of  the  partisan's  malice." 
Mercy  on  us  I   who  can  this  veiy 
mysterious  p^wn  be  t    ^  No  motive 
but  the  public  goodt^-^^HtUe  to 
hope  or  fear  from  any  political  party  I  ^ 
— "  neitiier  Whir  nor  Tory !  '•—what 
sort   of  a  p<^tician  is  this?     He 
batters  Mr   Gladstone,  he  butters 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  butters  Lord 
Falmenton,  he  batters  Mr  Hume— 
his  benevolence  to  every  one  except 
Mr  Disraeli  is  quite  marvellous— but 
more   especially  doth  he  land  and 
magnify  the  men  who  are  now  in 
power.     '*  One  of  the  humblest  in- 
dividuals of  this  great  empire  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  this  new  system  of  mo* 
rality,  which  threatens  to  become 
generidly  prevalent  1"    Humility  I — 
morality  I — Brave  wcwds,  Mr  Buidai 
Leslie— but  it  really  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  such  hypocrisy  to  your 
ether  sins.    We  know  you  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  suppose;  and 
your  own  past  history,  insignifioant 
though  yon  are,  has  been  too  politi- 
cally profligate  to  escape  reprobation. 
Yon  say  you  are  neither  Whig  nor 
Toiy,  and,  for  once  in  your  life,  yon 
speak  the  truth.    But  yon  were  a 
Tory,  and  yon  became  a  Whig,  and 
you  are  now  a  placeman;  and  yon 
wonld  hold  that  plaee  of  yours  as 
readOy  under  Mr  Cobden  as  under 
Lord  Aberdeen.     Ton  were  once  a 
Peelite,  but  yon  had  not  even  the 
decenov  to  wait  for  the  fortunes  of 
your  chiefs.    Ton  lusted  after  office, 
and  took  the  bribe  the  instant  it  was 
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tendered  ty  fhe  Whigs ;  and  in  oon- 
seqaenee  yon  are  nniyersally  looked 
npon  and  distrnated  as  the  most 
renal,  selfish,  and  nnprindpled  yonns 
man  of  yovr  generation.  It  woold 
Indeed  be  absnrd  in  jon  to  entertain 
any  **  dread  of  the  partisan's  malice.*' 
Yon  haye  placed  yourself  in  snch  a 
position  thatyon  may  deiy  malice  of 
any  kind.  Tonr  career,  thon^  ob- 
scure, has  been  so  contemptible  that 
yonr  bitterest  enemy  conld  not  make 
yon  seem  worse  than  yon  were.  It 
most,  howeyer,  be  allowed  that  yon 
haye  materially  added  to  yonr  infamy 
by  the  present  publication. 

We  haye  thought  it  our  duty,  at 
the  outset,  to  make  these  stringent 
remaxts,  not  because  this  writer  has 
selected  Mr  Disraeli  as  tiie  object  of 
his  attack,  bnt  because  we  altogether 
disapproye  of,  and  abominate,  this 
style  of  literary  warfare.  It  is,  thank 
heayen,  as  yet  uncommon  among  us; 
and  the  best  way  of  preyenting  its 
occurrence  is  to  make  an  examjde  of 
the  caitlir  who  has  introduced  it.  The 
idea,  howeyer,  is  not  altogether  ori- 
ginal. It  was  engendered  in  Holy- 
well Street ;  from  which  Paphian  lo- 
cality, as  we  are  giyen  to  understand, 
yarions  works,  professing  to  be  "  Pri- 
vate Histories,"  and  "Secret  Me- 
moirs **  of  eminent  liying  characters, 
were  formeriy  issued ;  and  this  writer, 
being  no  doubt  familiar  with  that  sort 
of  literature,  has  thought  proper  to 
extend  the  range  of  his  license.  We 
hftve,  all  of  us,  a  decided  interest  in 
maintaining  the  respectability  of  con- 
troyeray.  A  public  career  does  in* 
deed  render  men  yeiy  amenable  to 
criticism  and  comment ;  and  it  hardly 
can  be  said  that  there  is  anything  un- 
fair in  contrasting  public  professions 
and  public  acts.  A  statesman,  or 
even  a  less  distmguished  politician, 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  his  former 
•pinions  set  against  those  which  he 
now  enunciates,  and  he  may  eyen 
consider  it  his  duty  elaborately  to 
yindlcate  the  diange.  But  to  com- 
pile biographies  of  liying  men — ^mixing 
up,  as  ui  this  case,  their  mere  literary 
effosions  with  their  political^liyes,  and 
attempting,  by  distortion  and  base 
inuendo,  to  render  them  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public— is  an  out- 
rage on  common  decency,  and  must 
excite  uniyersal  scorn  and  disgust. 


The  moral  perceptions  of  the  man 
who  could  write  a  book  like  this 
must,  of  coarse,  be  yery  weak ;  neyer- 
theless,  it  is  eyident  that  eyen  his 
conscience  gaye  him  an  occasional 
twinge,  by  way  of  reminding  him  of 
the  extreme  dastardHness  of  his  con- 
duct. He  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  no  honourable  or  chiyabrous  op- 
ponent of  Mr  Disraeli  could  read  this 
tissue  of  malignity  without  experi- 
encing a  sensation  of  loathing ;  and, 
therefore,  he  has  attempted,  at  the 
yery  outset,  to  yindlcate  himself,  by 
representing  Mr  Disraeli  as  entitled 
to  no  quarter  or  courtesy,  en  account 
of  his  addiction  to  perscmality  and 
satire.  It  may  be  as  well  to  take 
down  his  own  words,  because  we 
shall  presently  haye  occasion  to  make 
a  few  obseryations  connected  with 
this  charge. 

^  I  admit  folly  that,  if  any  man  be 
entirely  destitnte  of  all  claim  to  indol- 
genoe,  it  is  the  snbject  of  this  biography. 
Personality  ii  his  mighty  weapon,  whieh 
he  has  need  Kke  a  s$^iator  whose  only 
object  is,  at  all  eyents,  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound  npon  his  adrersary,  and  not  like 
a  ohiyalrons  knight,  who  will  at  any 
risk  obey  the  laws  of  the  tournament. 
Mr  Disraeli  has  been  a  true  political 
Ishmael.  His  hand  has  been  raised 
against  CTery  one.  He  has  eren  run 
amuck,  like  the  wild  Indian. 

**  Who  can  answer  a  political  aoTcl  f 
Libels  the  most  scandalous  may  be  in- 
sinnated,  the  best  and  wisest  men  may 
be  represented  as  odious,  the  purest  in- 
tentions and  most  demoted  patriotism 
may  be  maligned,  under  the  outline  of  a 
fictitious  character.  The  personal  sati- 
rist ia  truly  the  pest  of  society^  and  any 
method  might  be  considered  justifiable 
by  which  he  could  be  hunted  down.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  only  a  kind  of 
justice  to  mete  out  to  Mr  Disraeli  the 
same  measure  which  he  has  meted  out  to 
others.  As  he  has  oyer  used  the  dag- 
ger and  the  bowl,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  not  the  deadly  chalice  be  pre- 
sented back  to  him,  and  enfbveed  by  the 
same  pointed  weapon!  This  may  b» 
onanswerable;  yet  I  hold  that  no  gene- 
rous man  would  encounter  an  ungeneroiu 
one  with  his  own  malice.^ 

Why  not,  Bandal?  If  what  you 
say  regarding  Mr  Disraeli  be  true, 
you  are  perfectly  entitled  to  encounter 
him  with  Ids  own  weapons.  Yon 
complain  of  his  hayhig  written  poli- 
tical noyels,  in  which  certiun  charac- 
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ten,  whom  yon  regard  aa  snblime  and 

{rare,  are  represented  in  a  different 
ight.  Well,  then,  do  yon  write  a 
novel  of  the  same  kind,  showing  np 
Mr  Disraeli  under  a  fictitious  name, 
and  we  shall  reyiew  it  with  all  the 
pleasore  in  the  world.  If  it  is  clever, 
sparkling,  and  original,  yon  shall  not 
want  laudation.  Bnt  yon  know  very 
well  that  yon  could  as  soon  swim  the 
Hellespont  as  compose  two  readable 
chapters  of  a  novel— that  you  have 
not  enough  of  invention  to  devise  a 
plot,  or  of  imagination  to  shadow 
forth  a  character ;  and,  therefore,  yon 
are  pleased  to  assume  the  maffnani- 
mohs,  and  to  drivel  about  the  dagger 
and  the  bowl.  No  one  who  reads 
your  book  will  believe  that  you  would 
Abstain  from  the  use  of  any  weapon 
which  yon  could  wield  against  Mr 
Disraeli— (how  should  he,  when  yon 
glide  before  us  as  a  masked  assassin  ?) 
— but  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine 
the  reason  why  you  decline  an  en- 
counter of  wit.  We  are  perfectly 
sincere  when  we  say  that  your  intense 
dnlness  ought  in  some  measure  to  be 
accepted  as  an  extenuation  for  your 
malevolence,  for  you  have  not  art 
enough  to  disguise  or  conceal  the 
faatr^  which  is  rankling  In  your 
breast. 

Bnt  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
narrowly  into  the  charge  preferred 
against  Mr  Disraeli.  It  is  said  that 
personality  is  his  weapon,  which  he 
has  used  like  a  gladiator;  and  we 
nuderstand  the  averment  to  be  that 
both  his  political  speeches  and  his 
literary  works  display  this  tendency. 
In  considering  this  matter,  it  will  be 
proper  to  separate  the  two  characters, 
and  look  first  to  the  politician,  and 
afterwards  to  the  novelist. 

We  shall  at  once  admit  that,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  Disraeli  is 
feared  as  an  antagonist.  He  possesses 
vast  power  of  satire,  a  ready  wit,  and 
has  a  thorough  confidence  and  reliance 
in  his  own  resources.  He  has  besides 
an  intense  contempt  for  that  kind  of 
cant  in  which  it  formerly  was  the 
fashion  to  indulge — for  the  solemn 
airs  of  pompous  mediocrity,  and  for 
the. official  jargon  and  conventional 
hypocrisies  of  the  Treasury  bench. 
When,  in  1846,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  abandoned  the  cause  of  that 
party  of  which  he  was  the  accredited 


leader,  he  naturally  became  the  ob- 
ject of  unsparing  criticism  and  attack. 
But  his  offence  was  a  very  grave  one. 
It  fully  justified  the  taunt  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, which  this  vnriter  affects  to  con- 
sider as  remarkably  offensive,  that, 
'4ike  the  Turkish  admiral  who,  during 
the  war  in  the  Levant,  had  steered 
his  fleet  into  the  port  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  undertaken  to 
fight  for  this  cause,  and  now  assumed 
the  right  of  following  his  own  judg- 
ment" The  comparison  was  certainly 
not  a  fiattering  one  to  the  Prime 
Minister;  bnt  it  had  this  recommen- 
dation that  it  was  strictly  apposite, 
and  that  no  man  could  gainsay  it.  It 
is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  maintain 
that  personality  could  be,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  exduded  from  the  discus- 
sions and  debates  that  followed. 
Why,  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self who,  by  his  extraordinary  change 
of  policy,  made  this  a  personal  ques- 
tion, and  brought  it  to  a  direct  issne 
between  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed. 
Are  we  really  to  be  told  at  the  present 
day  that  measures  alone  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  that  all  commentary  on  the  con- 
duct and  previous  career  of  statesmen 
ought  to  be  avoided  ?  Are  we  to  be 
allowed  no  latitude  of  reference  to 
former  speeches — no  allusion  to  former 
protestations?  Ought  tergiversation 
to  be  permitted  to  pass  without  notice 
or  censure— ought  duplicitv  to  escape 
exposure  ?  If  not,  we  boldly  ask  in 
what  respect  Mr  Disraeli  has  sinned 
so  grievously  as  to  merit  the  reproach 
of  this  Tartuffe  ?  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  he  pushed  his  resentment 
of  the  unparalleled  betrayal  too  far; 
and  we  daresay,  now  that  vears  have 
intervened,  he  may  himself  regret  the 
occasional  acrimony  of  his  remarks. 
That  is  the  natural  feeling  of  every 
generous-minded  man  who  has  been 
compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in 
public  discussion;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  restrain  at  all  times  the  excited 
passions,  and  sometimes  the  hour  for 
calm  retrospection  does  not  arrive, 
until  the  occasion  of  the  original 
offence  has  passed  into  matter  of 
history.  Mr  Maoaulay,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
speeches,  says  with  reference  to  this 
very  point :  "  I  should  not  williogly 
have  revived,  in  the  quiet  times  in 
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wbich  we  are  so  happy  as  to  live,  the 
memory  of  those  fierce  contentions  in 
which  so  many  years  of  my  public  life 
were  passed.  Many  expressions  which, 
when  society  was  convulsed  by  poli- 
tical dissension,  and  when  the  founda- 
tions of  government  were  shaking, 
were  heard  by  an  excited  audience 
with  sympathy  and  applause,  may, 
now  that  the  passions  of  all  parties 
have  subsided,  be  thought  intemperate 
and  acrimonious.  It  was  especially 
painful  to  me  to  find  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  recalling  to  my  own 
recollection,  and  to  the  recollection  of 
others,  the  keen  encounters  which 
took  place  between  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  myself.*'  So  it  will  ever  be 
with  the  generous  and  high-spirited ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that 
the  attacks  were  not  deserved.  Of 
course  such  cold  toads  as  Mr  Randal 
Leslie  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  feeling  either 
of  indignation  or  of  regret.  Having 
no  sympathy  but  for  self,  and  pos- 
sessing no  clear  discernment  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  candour  and  duplicity — hav- 
ing been  trained  from  their  boyhood 
upwards  to  believe  that  falsehood, 
tnckery,  and  deceit,  are  component 
and  necessary  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship—they, naturally  enough,  stand 
aghast  at  the  audacity  which  tore  the 
veil  from  organised  hypocrisies,  and 
hate  the  exposer  with  a  hatred  more 
enduring  than  the  love  of  woman. 
Hence  this  cant  about  personality, 
which  they  talk  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
element  in  political  discussion.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  no  political  discussion 
ever  was  conducted,  or  ever  will  be 
conducted,  without  personality.  Yon 
cannot  separate  the  idea  from  the 
man,  the  argument  from  him  who 
uses  it  The  first  orator  of  antiquity, 
Demosthenes,  was  personal  to  a  degree 
never  yet  paralleled,  as  every  one  who 
has  read  his  Philippics  must  allow. 
In  this  he  was  imitated  by  Cicero, 
whose  stinging  invectives,  as  wit- 
ness the  speeches  against  Catiline 
and  Yerres,  have  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Chatham's  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  purely  personal  one,  no  doubt  pro- 
yoked  by  his  antagonist,  but  almost 
witheringly  severe.  Canning  and 
Brougham  dealt  largely  both  in  sa- 


tire and  personality — ^indeed,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  speech  of 
the  latter  orator  free  from  a  strong 
infusion  of  that  quality  which  the 
moral  Randal  deplores.  In  our  own 
time  no  great  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed without  personality ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  discuss  it  otherwise.  No 
doubt  personality  may  sometimes  be 
carried  greibtly  too  far.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  taunted  Lord  Greorge 
Bentinck  with  his  former  addiction 
to  the  turf,  intending  to  convey  there- 
by an  unworthy  inuendo,  he  com- 
mitted a  serious  fault,  because  he  vio- 
lated gentlemanly  decorum.  When 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  accused  Mr 
Cobden  of  a  desire  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated, he  w^as  not  only  ultra- 
personal,  but  outrageously  and  un- 
pardonably  unjust.  When  the  same 
statesman  could  find  no  better  answer 
to  Mr  Disraeli,  than  a  charge  that 
the  latter  had  at  one  time  been  will- 
ing to  hold  office  under  him,  he  was, 
besides  being  directly  personal,  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  confidence.  We  are 
aware  it  is  the  fashion  among  the 
present  Ministry  to  protest  against 
personalities.  Let  us  ask  whether  it 
was  his  administrative  talent  or  his 
practice  in  personal  warfare  that  ele- 
vated Mr  Bemal  Osborne  to  the  post 
of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty? 
Ministers  are  far  from  objecting  to  a 
Spartacus,  when  they  know  they  may 
reckon  on  his  assistance — It  is  only 
when  a  keen  weapon  is  fiashing  on 
the  other  side  that  they  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  outcry.  Party 
warfare  we  cannot  expect  to  see  an 
end  of;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  let  us  at  least  eschew  humbug. 
The  House  of  Commons  is,  even  now, 
a  queer  assembly,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  may  make  it  worse  ;  still,  let 
us  believe  that  the  members  collec- 
tively entertain  that  ordinary  sense  of 
propriety  that  they  will  not  permit 
anything  to  be  uttered  within  the 
walls  of  St  Stephens,  which  calls  for 
direct  reprobation,  without  immediate 
challenge,  and  without  censure,  if  an 
apology  is  not  made  for  the  intern* 
perance.  One  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  Speaker  is  to  repress  and  check 
the  use  of  unparliamentary  language. 
If  any  accusation,  not  falling  under 
that  restriction,  is  preferred,  the  mem* 
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ben  of  tb6  Honse  are  the  jadges  of 
its  propriety,  and  may  be  expected, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  enforce  the  mlea 
which  govern  the  condact  of  gentle- 
men. It  is,  therefore,  most  gross  im- 
pertinence in  Mr  Randal  Leslie  to 
chidlenge  what  Parliament  has  not 
challenged.     Mr   Disraeirs   present 

Sksition,  as  the  leader  of  the  largest 
dependent,  and  most  inflnential  sec- 
tion of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  lb  the 
best  answer  to  the  insinnations  of  this 
contemptible  little  snake,  who,  we 
apprehend,  will  not.  receive,  from  his 
political  superiors,  the  meed  of  grati- 
tude which  he  expected  for  his  present 
unfortunate  attempt.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  your  Randal  Lieslies,  that 
they  never  can,  even  by  blundering, 
stumble  on  the  right  path.  Set  them 
to  defend  in  writing  some  particular 
line  of  policy,  and  the  first  six  pages 
of  their  lucubrations  will  conviace  the 
impartial  reader  that  they  are  ad- 
vocating something  unsound  or  un- 
true, by  dint  of  their  unnecessary  af- 
fectation of  candour.  Set  them  to 
attack  an  opponent,  and  they  fall; 
because  they  cannot  descry  the  points 
upon  which  he  is  really  vulnerable, 
and  because  they  think  indiscriminate 
abuse  is  more  effective  than  artistic 
ditidsm,  of  whidi  latter  branch  of 
aooomplishment  they  are  wholly  in- 
capable. This  lad  has  not  even  the 
talent  to  malign  with  plausibility. 
He  calls  Mr  Disraeli  ^*  a  true  political 
Ishmael.**  What  does  the  blockhead 
mean  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the 
individual  whom  he  denominates  Ish- 
mael, is  at  this  moment  at  the  head 
of  the  most  powerful  separate  party 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons? 

In  justice  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  we  shall  state 
our  opinion,  (not  altogether  unforti- 
fied by  certain  rumours  which  have 
reached  us),  that  they  were  unaware 
of  this  singularly  silly  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  one  of  their  subordinates,  to 
attack  an  eminent  character  in  op- 
position, nntU  the  fool  launched  it 
nom  the  press  before  a  disgusted 
public.  lU-jud^ng  Randal  Leslie 
conceived  that  his  work  would  make 
a  grand  political  sensation ;  so,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  kept 
his  secret  to  himself,  and  worked 
like  a  perfect  galley-slave,  or  like  a 
thorough  acavei^ger,  at  his  vocation. 


Whatever  Mr  Disraeli  had  said  or 
written  on  politics,  or  any  subject 
trenching  upon  politics,  from  Uie 
period  of  his  first  publication  down 
to  his  last  parliamentary  speech, 
Randal  had  read  and  noted ;  and  the 
poor  knave  at  last  concluded  that  he 
had  a  good  case  to  lay  before  the 
public.  And  what  does  his  political 
case,  by  his  own  account,  amount  to? 
Simply  this :  That  Mr  Disradi,  from 
his  very  earliest  years,  has  detested 
and  denounced  the  tenets  of  the  Whig 
party ;  and  that  he  has  always  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  people — ^not 
in  the  democratic,  but  in  the  real  and 
truthful  sense  of  the  word — against 
the  villanies  of  organised  oppression, 
and  the  rapacity  of  manufacturing 
domination.  But  these  things  belong 
rather  to  his  literary  than  to  his  poli- 
tical character.  lUndal  thought  he 
had  made  a  great  hit  in  bringing  them 
forward.  He  must  have  been  very 
much  amazed  when  an  elder  and  more 
sagacious  colleague  explained  to  him 
that,  instead  or  throwing  dirt  upon 
the  object  of  hb  enmity,  he  had  un- 
consciously been  passing  upon  him  a 
high  encomium,  such  as  any  states- 
man might  be  proud  of  for  his  pane- 
gyric ;  and  that  his  work,  if  generally 
read,  would  greatly  tend  to  sap  the 
,  faith  in  present  political  combinations. 
After  all,  how  stand  the  facts?  Ten 
years  ago  Mr  Disraeli,  a  member  of 
the  Tory  party,  but  not  then  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  politician,  nor  pos- 
sessing that  influence  which  hereditary 
rank  and  high  connection  give  to 
others,  had  the  sagacity  to  discern 
that  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  not  a  safe 
leader,  and  the  courage  to  make  the 
avowal.  Randal  quotes  his  language 
in  1844.  *'  He  had  always  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  a  party  man.  It 
was  the  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  a  par^ 
man.  He,  however,  would  only  fol- 
low a  leader  who  was  prepared  to 
lead.*'  No  doubt  the  lips  of  many  a 
Tadpole  and  Taper  curled  with  deri- 
sion at  this  audacious  declaration  of 
contempt  for  constituted  authority,  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man,  the  tenor  of 
whose  speeches  they  could  not  rightly 
understand.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  Tory,  but  he  often  uttered  senti- 
ments which  seemed  to  them  strongly 
to  savour  of  Radicallam.    He  did  not 
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scrapie  to  avow  his  sympathj  with 
1^  labouring  classes,  his  desire  to  see 
them  elevated  and  protected,  and  his 
wish  for  the  adoption   of  a  more 
genial,    considerate,    and    paternal 
coarse  of  legislation.    He  traced  the 
agitation  for  the  Charter  to  the  esta- 
Mishment  of  the   snpremapy  of    a 
middle- class     government    in    the 
oonntry;  and  ^Idlj  annoonced  his 
opinion  that  this  monarchy  of  the 
middle  dasses  might  one  day  shake 
cnr  institntions   and  endanger  the 
throne.    In  particular  he  denounced 
eentialisation— a  great  and  growing 
evil,  to  whidi  he  attribnted  mach 
ai  the  existing  discontent.      Sach 
views  were  of  course  unintelligible  to 
the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers — ^men  who 
considered  statesmanship  a  science 
only  in  so  far  as  it  could  insure 
ascendancy  to  their  party,  and  places 
to  themselves.     There  were  then  a 
good   many  veteran   Tadpoles   and 
Tapers  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
doing  his  best  to  educate  a  new  gene- 
ration of  them  to  supply  inevitable 
vacancies.     Naturally  enoa£^  they 
regarded .  Mr    Disradi   as    a    pmre 
visionair;  but  there  were  others  upon 
whom  his  argument  and  example  were 
not  lost    Young  men  began  to  con- 
sider whether,  after  all,  they  were 
doing  their  duty  by  blindly  submit- 
ting themselves  to  party  domination, 
jui  rigid  and  exacting  as  the  most 
autocratic  rule.    They  were  desired, 
imder  very  severe  penalties  for  rising 
poltticiaBS,  not  to  venture  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  to  do  as  the  minister 
ordered.    They  were  not  to  take  up 
their  time  in  unravelling  sodal  ques- 
tions— if  they  wanted  mental  exercise, 
let  them  serve  on  a  railway  committee. 
There  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  a 
€17  of  distress  and  a  wailing  from 
without — ^but  the  minister  would  see 
to  tiiat,  settle  everything  by  an  in^ 
crease  of  the  police  force,  or  perhaps 
a  coercion  bill ;  and  the  lYeasury 
whip  would  give  th<am  due  notice 
when  they  were  expected  to  vote. 
In  short,  young  members  of  Parlia- 
ment  were  then  treated  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  children,  incapable  of 
forming  an  opinion;  and  they  were 
told,  in  almost  as  many  words,  that 
If  they  did  not   choose  to  submit 
ahemselves    to    this    dictation,    the 
doors  of  the  Treasvy  would  remain 


closed  against  them  for  ever.  The 
effect  of  this  insolence — for  we  can 
give  it  no  other  name  —  was  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  young 
aristocrat^  rebelled.  They  would  not 
submit  to  such  preposterous  tyranny, 
and  they  cared  not  a  rush  for  any  of 
the  Ministerial  threats.  They  saw 
that,  in  the  country,  there  was  dis- 
tress— that  discontent  and  disaffection 
were  very  rife— and  that,  in  the  very 
heart  of  England,  a  large  body  of  the 
working  p<^nlation  were  absolutely 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  They  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  greet,  with 
exultation,  the  announcement  of  in- 
creased exports,  whilst  every  year 
the  condition  of  the  producers  seemed 
to  be  becoming  worse.  Looking  to  the 
state,  they  saw  two  great  parties  under 
autocratic  chiefs,  bidding  against  each 
other  for  popularity — tlutt  is,  power — 
and  for  office  to  their  respective  stafis, 
without  any  real  regard  for  the  in- 
terest or  improvement  of  the  masses. 
That  was  not  a  spectacle  likely  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  young,  ardent, 
and  generous-minded  man;  a^  ac- 
cordingly from  that  time  we  may  date 
the  formation  of  another  party,  still 
on  the  increase,  and  rapidly  augment- 
ing, which,  rejecting  what  was  bad 
in  the  old  Toryism,  but  maintaining 
its  better  principle — resolute  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  but  cordially 
sympathising  with  the  people — ^is  pre- 
paring to  tocounter,  and  will  encoun- 
ter with  success,  the  cold-blooded  de- 
mocra<7  of  Manchester,  whidi  would 
destroy  everything  that  is  venerable, 
noble,  or  dear  to  England,  and  estab- 
lish on  the  ruins  a  serfdom  of  Labour, 
with  Capital  as  the  inexorable  tyrant 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr  Disraeli  Is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
that  par^.  Young  men  professing 
conservative  opinions  were  beginning 
about  that  time  to  think  independent- 
ly for  themselves,  and  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  and  soundness  of  tra- 
dition. The  young  Whigs,  who  were 
kq)t  in  much  better  order  by  their 
seniors,  stuck  by  their  old  political 
breviary ;  bat  the  young  Tories  would 
not.  They  were  ready,  if  occasion  re- 
quired, to  maintain  to  the  death  the 
Monarchy,  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
the  Church ;  but  they  could  not,  for 
the  lives  of  them,  understand  that  it 
was  not  thek  doty  to  investigate,  and 
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if  possible  improve,  the  condition  of 
the  workinff-classes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  regarded  that  as  a  distinct  moral 
dnty,  in  which  they  were  resolved  to 
persevere,  notwith^anding  the  advice 
of  their  own  political  Gallios,  or  the 
example  of  their  opponents  who  were 
always  ready,  when  the  people  asked 
for  relief,  to  tender  them  a  stone. 
Mr  Disraeli,  however,  has  this  credit, 
that  he  was  the  first,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  free  himself  from  a  de- 
basing  domination,  and  to  assert  his 
absolute  independence  of  the  minister 
in  thought  and  deed.  Of  course  be 
was  never  forgiven  by  the  autocrat, 
nor  will  he  be  forgiven  by  the  men 
who  still  swear  by  their  idol.  But  he 
went  on  undauntedly,  never  fearing 
to  say  his  thought ;  and  barely  two 
years  had  elapsed  before  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Tory  party — the  Tapers 
and  Tadpoles  excepted — ^had  acknow- 
ledged the  justness  of  his  estimate  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  their  former 
chief,  and  ranged  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pronounce 
a  panegyric  upon  Mr  Disraeli.  We 
see  no  occasion  for  doing  so,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  would  care  to  hear  one. 
But  we  confess  that  the  impudence  of 
this  young  whipper-snapper  has  some- 
what roused  our  bile.  He  reminds  us 
of  a  wretched  curtailed  measan  whom 
we  once  saw  introduced  into  a  draw- 
ing-room. The  creature,  which,  in 
mercy  to  the  future  canine  breed, 
ought  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
days  of  its  puppydom,  went  sniffing 
about  at  the  furniture,  thrusting  its 
odious  nose  everywhere,  and  at  last 
committed  sacrilege  by  lifting  its  leg 
against  a  magnificent  china  Jar.  Of 
course  Nemesis  was  speedy.  We  had 
the  satisfaction  of  kicking  the  cur 
from  the  upper  landing  to  the  lobby, 
by  a  single  pedal  application;  and, 
beyond  the  hut  gathered  from  a  do- 
lorous howl,  have  no  cognisance  of  its 
after  fate.  Mr  Dlsraeli^s  present  posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
best  possible  answer  to  *'  one  of  the 
humblest  *' — for  which,  read,  meanest 
— "  individuals  of  this  great  empire.'* 

Randal,  however,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  a  review  of  Mr  Disraeli's 
political  career.  He  must  needs — 
though  of  all  men  the  most  unfitted 
for  the  task,  for  he  has  no  more  notion 


of  literature  than  a  Hottentot — at- 
tempt to  criticise  him  as  an  author. 
Here  he  evidently  thinks  that  he  can 
make  out  a  strong  case ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  goes  over,  seriaiim^  the  whole 
of  the  publications  to  which  Mr 
Disraeli  has  set  his  name,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  were  not  so  authen- 
ticated. At  first  sight  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  he  should  have 

S'ven  himself  so  much  trouble.  Mr 
Israeli's  earliest  novel,  Vivian  Grep^ 
was  written  when  the  author  was 
about  the  age  of  two- and- twenty,  and, 
no  doubt,  to  the  critical  .eye,  it  has 
many  faults.  But  so  have  the  early 
productions  of  every  master  —  not 
only  in  language,  but  in  painting  and 
all  other  branches  of  art, — ^yet  we 
forgive  them  all  for  thb  unmistakable 
traces  of  real  genius  which  are  dis- 
played. That  earlv  novel  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  though  produced  so  far  back 
as  1826,  has  never  been  forgotten. 
It  took  its  place  at  once  as  a  decided 
work  of  genius ;  and,  as  such,  con- 
tinued to  be  read  before  the  author 
became  a  political  character  or  cele- 
brity. And  so  it  was,  even  in  larger 
measure,  with  his  next  work,  Confti- 
rini  Fleming.  Now,  it  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  ask,  why  these  books  were 
popular?  They  certainly  could  not 
recommend  themselves  to  the  old^ 
as  elaborate  compositions,  for  they 
showed  a  lack  of  worldly  experience, 
and  sometimes  bordered  on  extrava- 
gance. But  they  recommended  them- 
selves to  the  young,  because  they  were 
brimful  of  a  youthful  spirit ;  because 
they  expressed,  better  perhaps  than 
ever  had  been  done  before,  the  daring, 
recklessness,  and  utter  exuberance  of 
youth ;  and  because  even  older  mes 
recognised  in  them  the  distinct  image 
of  passions  which  they  had  once  enter- 
tained, but  from  which  thev  were  di- 
vorced for  ever.  Poor  pitiful  Randal, 
who  even  in  his  bovhood  does  not 
seem  to  have  experienced  a  single 
l^enerous  impulse,  thinks  that  in  these 
juvenile  pictures  he  can  identify  the 
future  politician.  He  says,  ^*  It  is  im- 
possible, in  perusing  the  book,  not  to 
connect  Mr  Disraeli  with  Contarini 
Fleming;"  and  he  then  goes  on 
gravely  to  argue  that  many  of  the 
positions  In  the  romance  are  objection- 
able. Because  Mr  Disraeli  makes  his 
leading  diaracter  talk  extravagantly 
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when  ia  lore — as  what  boy  under 
anch  drcamataoces  does  not  talk  ex- 
travagantly?— we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  author  is  habitoally  addicted 
to  fostian  I  Because  Contarini  Flem- 
ing is  represented  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  reckless  collegians,  who,  in- 
spired by  the  ''  Robbers''  of  Schiller, 
betake  themselves  to  the  woods,  Ran- 
dal politely  insinuates  that  Mr  Disraeli 
was  intended  by  nature  for  a  bandit  I 
He  might  just  as  well  tell  ns  that  Miss 
Jane  Porter  was  intended  for  a  Scot- 
tish chief!  Such  absolute  trash  as 
this  is  really  below  contempt;  nor 
would  we  have  noticed  it  at  all 
except  to  show  the  animus  of  this 
singularly  paltry  critic.  We  shall 
make  no  further  allusion  to  his  com- 
mentary on  the  early  novels,  beyond 
remarking,  that  he  crawls  over  every 

gage  of  Venetia  and  Henrietta  Temple^ 
I  the  hope  to  leave  upon  them  traces 
of  his  ugly  slime. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  political 
novels  that  Mr  Randal  Leslie  chooses 
principally  to  inveigh.  That  he  re- 
gards them  as  heterodox  in  doctrine 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at — that  he 
cannot  discriminate  between  the 
sportive  and  the  real  is  the  result 
of  his  own  narrow  powers  of  compre- 
hension. But  his  chief  cry,  as  we  have 
remarked  before,  is  against  person- 
ality, and  he  thus  favours  ns  with  his 
ideas :  '*  Ail  men  must  execrate  the 
midnight  stabber.  And  a  midnight 
Btabber  is  a  man  who,  in  a  work  of 
fiction,  endeavours  to  make  a  ficti- 
tious character  stand  for  a  real  one, 
and  attributes  to  it  any  vices  he 
pleases.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
fair ;  nothing  can  be  more  reprehen- 
sible. Against  such  a  system  of 
attack  even  the  virtues  of  a  Socrates 
are  no  protection,"  &c.  We  see  no 
occasion  for  dra^ng  Socrates  into 
the  discussion.  Those  twin  sons  of 
Sophroniscus,  Tadpole  and  Taper, 
are  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
in  discussing  this  point  of  literary 
personality.  We  are  therefore  given 
to  understand  by  Mr  Leslie,  that  it 
is  utterly  unjustifiable  to  display,  in 
a  work  of  fiction,  Jiny  character  cor- 
responding to  a  real  one.  That,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  broad  enough  proposition. 
According  to  this  view,  VirgU  was  a 
midnight  stabber,  because  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  characters  in  the  Eneid 


were  intended  to  represent  eminent 
personages  of  Rome ;  and  all  of  them 
were  not  flatteringly  portrayed  —  as, 
for  instance,  Drances,  who  stands  for 
Cicero.  Spenser  was  a  midnight 
stabber,  in  respect  of  Duessa,  intend- 
ed for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Shake- 
speare was  a  midnight  stabber,  in 
respect  of  Justice  Shallow,  the  eidolon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Dryden  was  an 
irreclaimable  bravo ;  witness  his  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel.  We  are  afraid 
that  even  Pope  must  wear  the  badge 
of  the  poniard.  Very  few  of  our 
deceased,  and  scarce  one  of  our  living 
novelists,  can  escape  the  charge  of 
satire  and  personality.  If  a  man  is 
writing  about  things  of  the  present 
day,  he  must,  perforce,  take  his 
characters  from  the  men  who  move 
around  him,  else  he  will  produce  no 
true  picture.  Both  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  draw  from  life,  and  their 
sketches  are  easily  recognisable. 
There  are  certain  characters  in  Mr 
Warren's  Ten  Thousand  A'Year^ 
which  we  apprehend  nobody  can 
mistake.  In  depicting,  for  example, 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  it  be 
correct  to  paint  that  assembly,  not 
as  it  is,  but  as  what  it  might  be,  if 
a  total  change  were  made  in  its 
members?  If  a  literary  man  has 
occasion,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  to 
sketch  the  Treasury  Bench,  must  he 
necessarily  leave  out  the  principal 
figures  which  give  interest  to  that 
Elysian  locality  ?  But  is  it  really 
true  that  Mr  Disraeli  has  been  so 
excessively  licentious  in  his  person- 
ality? Tadpoles  he  has  drawn,  no 
doubt,  and  Tapers ;  but  there  are  at 
least  two  dozen  gentlemen  who  have 
equal  right  to  appropriate  those  de- 
signations to  themselves.  He  has 
given  us  two  perfect  types  of  a  narrow- 
minded  class,  but  the  class  itself  is  nu- 
merous. The  originals  of  Coningsby 
and  Millbank,  if  there  were  any  such, 
are  not  likely  to  complain  of  their 
treatment;  and  positively  the  only 
objectionable  instance  of  personality 
which  we  can  remember  as  occurring 
in  Mr  Disraeli's  political  novels,  is 
the  character  of  Rigby.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Mr  Disraeli  might,  if 
he  chose,  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  thb  departure  from  decorum ; 
for  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  profess,  like  Mr  Randal  Leslie^ 
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to  think  that  it  is  unlawful  to  reta- 
liate with  the  same  weapon  which 
has  been  used  in  assault.  But  the 
truth  is,  we  care  very  little  about  the 
matter.  Let  us  grant  that  this  one 
character  of  Bigbj  is  objectionable — 
does  that  justify  this  outrageous 
howl  about  perpetual  personalities? 
Where  are  the  personalities  in  Sybil 
and  Tancred?  We  may  be  yery 
duU,  but  we  really  cannot  find  them ; 
and  yet  we  have  perused  both  works 
more  than  once  with  great  pleasure. 
Who  are  the  leading  political  charac- 
ters whom  Mr  Disraeli  is  said  to  have 
sketched  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre- 
eenting  their  motives  ?  Has  he  given  us 
in  his  novels  a  sketch  of  Wellington, 
of  Feel,  of  Brougham,  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
O'Connell,  of  Gobden,  or  of  Hume  ? 
We  never  heard  that  alleged;  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  his  novds  are 
full  of  outrageous  political  libdsl 
Why,  if  he  had  intended  to  be  poli- 
tically personal,  he  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility have  avoided  introducing 
some  of  these  men,  under  feigned 
names,  seeing  that  they  have  aU 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  public  life.  He  might, 
we  think,  have  introduced  them,  had 
he  so  pleased,  without  any  breach  of 
propriety ;  but  it  is  enough,  in  deal- 
ing with  Mr  Randal  Leslie,  to  re- 
mark that  he  has  not  done  so,  and 
consequently  the  whole  elaborate 
structure  of  hypocrisy  falls  to  the 
ground. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  worth 
our  while  to  waste  powder  and  shot 
npon  a  jackdaw ;  nor,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, should  we  have  done  so,  were 
this  the  sole  chatterer  of  his  spe- 
cies. But  the  splendid  alnllties  and 
political  success  of  Mr  Disraeli  have 
created  for  him  a  host  of  enemies, 
who  seem  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  run  him  down,  and  whose  attacks 
«I8  not  only  malignant,  but  nninter- 
mittinff.  Some  of  these  may  be  re- 
garded simply  as  the  ebullitions  of 
«nvy— the  mutterings  of  discontent 
against  success.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  such  attacks  is  anything  but 
commendable ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  that  class 
of  writers,  and  another,  whose  enmity 
to  Mr  Disraeli  may  be  traced  to  more 
penoaal  motives.    The  former  nay, 


perhaps,  have  no  absolute  dislike  to 
the  man  whom  they  are  endeavouring 
to  decry.  They  assail  him  because  he 
has  risen  so  mnch  and  so  swifUj 
above  their  social  level ;  and  if  he 
were  to  experience  a  reverse,  their 
feeling  towards  him  would  probably 
change.  Theirs  is  just  the  sentiment  A 
vulgar  radicalism — that  which  stimu« 
lates  demagogues  to  attack  the  Church 
and  the  aristocracy.  Men  of  the  literary 
profession  are  very  liable  to  such  in- 
fluences, more  especially  when  one  of 
their  number  passes  into  another 
sphere  of  distinction.  So  long  as  Mr 
Disraeli  confined  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  he  might  be  regarded  and 
dealt  with  as  one  of  themsdves :  it 
was  his  political  career,  and  his  ac* 
cession  to  office  as  a  Cabinet  Biinister, 
which  made  the  gap  between  him  and 
the  literary  multitude.  It  is  much  to 
be  reigretted,  for  the  sake  of  literature 
itself,  that  any  such  demonstrationa 
of  jealousy  should  be  exhibited,  but 
we  fear  there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 
Other  times,  besides  our  own,  furnish 
ns  with  examples  in  abundance  of 
this  kind  of  onworthy  detractioiu 
which,  however,  may  not  be  tinged 
with  Absolute  personal  malice. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  writers  to 
whom  we  have  just  allnded.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  be  considered  as  a  liter- 
ary man.  His  style  is  bald  and  bad ; 
be  is  wholly  unpractised  in  criticism; 
and  he  commits  the  egregious  blunder 
of  dealing  in  indiscriminate  Abuse. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  admiration 
for  Mr  DisraeU,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  soae  of  his  novels  afford 
ample  scope  for  critidam ;  and  that  a 
witty  and  competent  reviewer  could 
easily,  and  with  perfect  fiumess,  write 
anamusingarticleonthesntgect.  Mora 
than  one  excellent  imitation  of  Mr  Dis- 
ra^*8  peculiar  style  has  ^[leared  In 
the  penodicals ;  ud  we  have  no  doubt 
that  even  the  author  of  OmUngMby  en- 
joyed a  hearty  laugh  over  the  face- 
tious parodies  of  Ptmc^  There  is  no 
kind  of  malice  in  the  preparation  or 
issuing  of  squibs  like  these.  We 
should  all  of  ns  become  a  great  deal 
too  dull  and  solemn  wiliiout  them ; 
and  they  contribnte  to  the  public 
amusement  without  diving  annoyanoe 
to  any  one.    fiat  JbUndal  liealie  ia 
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such  an  absolate  bangler  that  be  iB 
not  contented  with  selecting  the  weaJc 
points  in  Mr  Disraeli's  works,  bnt  tries 
to  depreciate  those  very  excellencies 
and  beanties  which  have  elevated 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnblic.  He 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  Mr  Disraeli 
shonld  have  credit  for  having  written 
even  a  single  interesting  chapter,  and 
therefore  he  keeps  battering  at  the 
fabric  of  his  fame,  like  a  billy-goat 
bntting  at  a  walL  Had  Mr  Bandal 
Leslie  possessed  a  little  more  real 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  had  his 
conceit  been  bnt  one  degree  less  than 
it  is,  he  wonld  have  paused  before  en- 
tering the  literary  and  criticai  arena. 
He  can  talk  glibly  enough  about  gla- 
diators—was he  not  aware  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  training  is  required,  be- 
fore a  literary  man  becomes  used  to  the 
practice  of  his  art  ?  Apparently  not; 
for  anything  so  utterly  contemptible, 
in  the  shape  of  critidsm,  it  never  was 
our  fortune  to  peruse.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  other  ^^  private 
griefs"  which  stimulated  this  wretched 
onslaught  on  MrDisraeli,  literary  jeal- 
ousy was  not  among  the  number.  The 
frog  may  wish  to  emulate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ox ;  bat  not  even  £sop 
has  ventured  to  represent  it  as  emu- 
lous of  the  caroling  of  the  lark. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
our  belief^  that  a  certain  party  in  the 
State,  to  whom  Mr  Disraeli  is  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious,  has  addressed  itself 
deliberately  to  the  task,  through  its 
organs,  of  running  him  down.  The 
Whigs,  of  course,  regard  him  with  no 
favour,  for  he  has  always  been  their 
determined  opponent;  but  we  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
their  hostility  would  be  earned  so  far 
as  to  induoe  them  to  join  in  so  very 
unworthy  a  conspiracy.  But  to  the 
Peelltes  he  has  given  mortal  um- 
brage. They  cannot  forget  that  be 
was  the  man  who  first  challenged  the 
despotic  authority  of  their  chief  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  independence  in  thought  and 
action  to  others  of  the  Tory  party. 
They  cannot  forget  the  conflicts  m 
which  he  was  personally  engaged  with 
their  leader;  and  they  cannot  forgive 
him  for  the  havoc  which  he  made  in 
the  ranks  of  the  pseudo-Conserva- 
tives. If  he  and  others  had  chosen  to 


stifle  their  convictions,  to  lay  aside 
all  considerations  of  honour  and  con- 
sistency, to  submit  to  mysterious 
but  imperative  dictation,  and  to  be- 
come the  passive  tools  of  an  autocratic 
minister,  the  Conservatives  might  stUl 
have  been  in  power,  and  the  red- 
tapists  in  possession  of  thehr  offices. 
Not  one  of  the  latter  class  but  feels 
himself  personally  injured.  The 
Tapers  and  Tadpoles  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  advent  of 
quarter-day,  that  they  regarded  their 
places  almost  in  the  light  of  patri- 
monial possessions;  and  bitter  in- 
deed was  their  hatred  of  the  man 
who  had  assisted  to  eject  them  from 
their  Goshen.  Besides  this,  their 
vanity,  of  which  they  were  not  with- 
out a  large  share,  was  sorely  wounded 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  public  view,  and 
more  so  by  the  intense  relish  with 
which  the  sketches  were  received. 
Mr  Disraeli  never  made  so  happy  a 
hit  as  in  his  portraiture  of  these 
small,  bustling,  self-sufficient,  and 
narrow-minded  offidals,  with  their 
ridiculous  notions  about  party  watch- 
words, political  combinations,  back- 
staurs  influence,  and  so  forth  ;  nor 
was  there  ever  a  more  terse  or  felicit- 
ous description  of  the  then  existing 
Government,  than  that  which  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Taper : — **  A  sound 
Conservative  government— I  nnder- 
stand:  Tory  men  and  Whig  mea- 
sures." These  things  belong  to  the 
past.  They  are,  however.  Intelligible 
reasons  for  the  rancour  which  the 
remnants  of  the  Peel  party,  even  when 
allied  with  the  Whigs  in  power,  ex- 
hibit towards  Mr  Disraeli;  and  no- 
thing since  has  occurred  to  mitigate 
the  acerbity  of  that  feeling.  But  there 
are  weighty  considerations  applicable 
to  the  future.  The  Aberdeen  Cabinet 
is  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
materiids  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold  long  together.  Even  now 
there  is  dissension  within  it ;  and,  but 
for  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
and  Inveterate  war,  which  renders  the 
idea  of  a  ohange  of  government  dis- 
tasteful to  every  one,  men  would 
consider  it  as  doomed.  In  fiact,  the 
alliance  has  never  been  other  than 
a  hollow  one,  and  there  is  no  real 
cordiaUtj  or  confidence  among  the 
chiefs.    The  Whigs  are  already  look- 
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ing  in  the  direction  of  the  Radicals ; 
the  Peelites  would  very  gladlj  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. They  believe  it  not  impossible 
even  yet,  by  making  certain  sacrifices 
and  concessions,  to  reconstruct  the 
Conservative  party ;  but  Mr  Disraeli 
is  the  obstacle,  and  their  hatred  of 
him  is  even  greater  than  their  love  of 
office.  They  would,  in  1852,  have 
opened  a  negotiation,  provided  he  had 
been  excluded ;  and  they  entertain 
the  same  views  in  1854.  It  is  evident 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  long  re- 
main as  Premier.  He  is  anything 
but  personally  populai*;  he  is  now 
well  advanced  in  years ;  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  Eastern  question  has  not 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  But  then,  failing  him,  who 
is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Peelites  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  Not  certainly 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has 
neither  temper  nor  ability  for  that 
duty ;  and  they  have  no  one  else  to 
put  forward.  Gladly  would  they 
serve  under  Lord  Derby;  but  the 
same  Cabinet  cannot  hold  Mr  Disraeli 
and  Mr  Gladstone. 

Let  them  do  their  worst.  It  is  not 
by  publications  of  this  kind,  or  un- 
scrupulous newspaper  invectives,  that 
they  will  accomplish  their  object. 
Even  the  critic  who  has  taken  this 
book  as  a  text  for  his  commentary  in 
the  Times,  is  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  author  has  sate  down 
**  to  accumulate  upon  the  head  of 
his  living  victim  all  the  dislike,  male- 
volence, and  disgust  he  can  get  toge- 
ther in  650  octavo  pages."  We  must 
say  that  it  never  was  our  lot  to  peruse 
a  more  extraordinary  article  than  that 
which  we  now  refer  to.  The  critic  does 
not  even  think  it  necessary  to  affect 
that  he  cares  for  public  morality.  He 
dislikes  the  Protectionists,  whose  ge- 
neral ability  he  doubts,  as  much  as 
he  abhors  their  tenets ;  and  he  thinks 
that  Mr  Disraeli  ought  to  have  left 
their  camp  in  1848,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
We  confess  that  we  were  at  first  a 
good  deal  startled  at  this  proposition, 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  conduct 
which  IB  here  indicated  would  have 
laid  Mr  Disraeli  open  to  such  charges 
of  perfidy  as  no  honourable  man  could 
endure ;  but,  on  looking  a  little  fur- 
ther, we  began  to  see  the  drift  of  these 


observations.  There  are  two  detach* 
raents  of  mischief-makers  at  work — 
the  object  of  the  one  being  to  disgust 
the  Tory  party  with  Mr  Disraeli;  that 
of  the  other  being  to  disgust  Mr  Dis- 
raeli with  his  party.  We  think  it 
right,  out  of  sheer  regard  for  ethics, 
to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
critical  article  in  the  Times : — 

"  For  weeks,"  says  the  critic,  re- 
ferring to  the  position  of  Mr  Disraeli 
in  1848,  **  did  he  suffer  mortification, 
insult,  and  ingratitude  from  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,  with  Lord  Derby  at 
its  head ;  such  as  must  have  roused  a 
nobler  soul  to  self-respect,  and  stung  • 
it  with  a  consciousness  of  intolerable 
wrong.  What  if,  at  that  period  of 
consummate  baseness  and  unblushiug^ 
insolence,  Mr  Disraeli  had  stood  apart 
from  the  conspirators,  and  taken  an 
independent  place  in  the  arena  which 
he  had  already  made  his  own !  Does 
he  believe  that  the  good-will  of  his 
countrymen  would  have  been  wanting 
to  him  at  that  trying  hour,  and  that 
the  sympathies  of  Whig  and  Tory 
would  not  have  sustained  him  in 
the  crisis?  He  will  never  recover 
the  consequences  of  the  fault  then 
committed.  He  stooped  low  as  the 
ground  to  conquer,  and  he  failed.  He 
might  have  vanquished  nobly,  and 
held  his  head  erect.  By  consenting 
to  act  with  men  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  him  feel  how  much  they  despised 
him,  he  has,  indeed,  tasted  the  sweets 
of  office,  and  for  a  season  held  the 
reins  of  power.  But  where  is  he  now  ? 
Where  might  he  have  been,  had  he 
proudly  taken  his  seat  in  1848,  aloof 
from  the  false  allies  who  had  no  belief 
in  his  earnestness,  no  satisfaction  in 
his  company,  and  who  hurled  their 
contempt  in" his  teeth  ?" 

It  requires  more  than  one  perusal 
before  the  full  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage can  be  comprehended.  The  critic 
first  informs  us,  with  a  most  suspi- 
cious degree  of  circumstantiality  as  to 
details,  that,  after  the  death  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  there  was  some  in- 
disposition to  intrust  the  leadership  of 
the  Protectionist  party  in  the  Hous& 
of  Commons  to  Mr  Disraeli,  and  then 
argues  that  he  ought  to  have  left 
them  at  once  and  for  ever  I  Beauti- 
ful, indeed,  are  the  notions  of  moral- 
ity and  honour  which  are  here  incoK 
cated! 
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Bnt  how  comes  the  writer  in  the 
Times  to  be  bo  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  conncils  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  whom  in  the  aggregate 
he  sneers  at,  terms  *^  conspirators/'  and 
accuses  of  "consummate  baseness  and 
unblushing  insolence ?  *'  What  does  he 
know,  more  than  other  determined 
supporters  of  Shr  Robert  Peel,  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  opposite  camp  ?  He 
tells  us,  speaking  of  1845,  that  "  in 
England  the  injustice  of  the  Com 
Laws  is  felt  at  every  hearth.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
repair  some  of  the  errors  of  his  former 
life,  and  to  establish  his  name  for  ever 
in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his 
countr3rmen."  The  man  who  wrote 
these  words  never  could  have  had  any 
trafficking  with  the  Protectionists; 
he  must  have  abhorred  them  through- 
out ;  and  yet  the  curious  thing  is,  that 
be  knows,  or#pretends  to  know,  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  than  an 
enemy  could  possibly  have  done. 
Tot  example,  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  alleged  unwillingness,  on  the  part 
of  the  Protectionists,  to  be  led  by  Mr 
Disraeli,  that  "  almost  in  as  many 
words  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley, 
condescended  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  gifted  subaltern,  and  to 
inform  him  that,  notwithstanding  the 
transcendent  services  he  had  render-^ 
ed,  he  had  not  respectability  enough 
for  the  place  of  honour  he  had  earned.'* 
This  is  either  false  or  true.  If  false, 
it  is  the  most  unblushing  fiction  we 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with  ;  if 
true,  we  should  like  very  much  to 
know  how  the  writer  came  by  his  in- 
formation. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  the  critic  affects  of 
Mr  Disraeli's  private  character.  That 
he  dislikes  him  is  very  evident.  He 
describes  him  as  "  Genius  without 
Conscience ; "  says  "  he  has  not  a  bad 
heart— he  has  no  heart  at  all;"  that 


he  "  will  stand  before  posterity  as  the 
great  political  infidel  of  his  age,  as 
one  who  believed  in  nothing  but  him- 
self; "  and  a  great  deal  to  the  same 
purpose.  He  denounces  him  as  incon- 
sistent; and  yet,  in  the  same  breath, 
blames  him  for  not  having  abandoned 
his  party  on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden 
pique.  If  lago  were  aUve  and  a 
critic,  we  should  expect  from  him 
just  such  an  article  as  that  which 
appeared  in  the  Times. 

We  end  as  we  began.  In  this 
wicked  and  envious  little  world  of 
ours,  no  man  of  any  note  can  hope  to 
escape  without  abuse,  which  may 
be  formidable  or  not,  according  to 
the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  and 
the  motives  which  called  it  forth. 
If  more  than  the  share  commonly 
set  apart  for  public  men  has  fallen 
upon  Mr  Disraeli,  he  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  there 
is  but  one  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  his  assailants ;  and  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if,  by  this  time,  the  author 
of  the  Literary  and  Political  Bio- 
graphy does  not  wish,  in  his  secret 
heart,  that  he  had  never  addressed 
himself  to  his  dirty  task.  As  for 
other  attacks,  he  is  certainly  liable  to 
these,  both  as  a  party  leader  and  as 
an  ex-minister.  N'o  one  knows  better 
than  Mr  Disraeli  that  enmities  may 
sometimes  arise  from  peculiar  causes. 
Of  this,  indeed,  he  has  given  us,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  fictions,  a  veir  apt 
illustration,  when  he  makes  Ixion 
say:  "I  remember  we  had  a  con- 
founded poet  at  Larissa,  who  proved 
my  familv  lived  before  the  Deluge, 
and  asked  me  for  a  pension.  I  refused 
him,  and  then  he  wrote  an  epigram 
asserting  that  I  sprang  from  the  veri- 
table stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  at  the  repeopling  of  the  earth, 
and  retained  all  the  properties  of  my 
ancestors  I" 
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PABT   IT.— OHAFTSB    XVllL 


**Eb,  Menie,  are  yon  sure  700*8 
London?" 

So  asked  little  Jnly  Home  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ehn-trees, 
and  looking  ont  npon  the  sea  of  city 
smokOf  with  great  St  Paul's  looming 
throng  its  mmness.  Joly  did  not 
quite  understand  how  she  could  be 
said  to  be  near  London,  so  long  as 
she  stood  upon  the  green  sod,  and  saw 
above  her  the  kindly  sky.  '^  There's 
no  very  mony  houses  hereaway,**  said 
the  hinocent  July ;  ^  there's  mair  in 
Dumfries,  Menie — and  this  is  just  a 
fine  green  park,  and  here*s  trees — are 
yon  sure  yon*s  London  ?  ** 

••  Yes,  it's  London.**  Very  differ- 
ently they  looked  at  it ; — ^the  one  with 
the  maryelling  eyes  of  a  child,  ready 
to  befieve  all  wonders  of  that  myste- 
rious place,  supreme  among  the  na- 
tions, which  was  rather  a  superb  in- 
dividual personage  from  among  the 
Arabian  genii  than  a  collection  of 
human  streets  and  houses,  fall  of  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  humankind ;  the 
other  with  the  dreamy  gaze  of  a  wo- 
man, pondering  in  her  heart  over  the 
scene  of  her  fate. 

**  And  Randall's  yonder,  and  Johnnie 
Llthgow  ?'*  said  Jul V.  *^  I  would  Just 
like  to  ken  where ;  Menie,  you've  been 
down  vender  in  the  town — ^where  will 
Johnme  and  our  Bandall  be?  Mrs 
Wellwood  down  in  ETurklands  bade 
me  ask  Randall  if  he  knew  a  cousin 
of  hers,  Peter  Scott,  that  lives  in  Lon- 
don; but  nobody  could  ken  a'  the 
folk,  Menie,  in  such  a  muckle  town.** 

'^  My  dear  Miss  July,  muckle  is  an 
ugly  word,"  said  Miss  Annie  Laurie, 
*'  and  you  must  observe  how  nicely 
your  brother  and  his  friend  speak — 
quite  marvellous  for  self-educated 
young  men — and  even  Menie  here  is 
vei7  welL  You  must  not  say  muckle, 
my  love.** 

^*It  was  because  I  meant  to  say 
very  big,"  said  Jnly  with  a  great  blush, 
holding  down  her  head  and  speak- 
ing in  a  whisper.  July  had  tlurown 
many  a  wandering  glance  already 
at  Miss  Annie,  speculating  whether  to 
call  her  the  old  lady  or  the  young 


lady,  and  listening  with  reverential 
curiosity  to  all  she  said;  for  July 
thought  "  She — the  lady,"  was  very 
kind  to  call  her  my  dear  and  my  leva 
so  soon,  and  to  kiss  her  when  she  went 
away  wearied,  on  her  first  evening  at 
Heathbank,  to  rest;  though  July  could 
never  be  sure  about  SiGss  Annie,  and 
marvelled  much  that  Menie  Laurie 
should  dare  to  call  any  one  in  such 
ringlets  and  such  gowns,  aunt. 

"  Yon  win  soon  learn  better^  my 
dear  little  gurl,**  said  the  gracious 
Miss  Annie,  '^  and  you  must  just  be 
content  to  continue  a  little  girl  while 
you  are  here,  and  take  a  lesson  now 
and  then,  you  know ;  and  above  all, 
my  darling,  yon  must  take  care  not 
to  fkll  in  love  with  this  young  man 
whom  you  speak  of  so  familiarly.  He 
must  not  be  Johnnie  any  more,  but 
only  Mr  lithgow,  your  brother's  firiend 
and  ours-— for  I  cannot  have  both  my 
young  ladles  falling  in  love." 

^•Mer'*  July's  light  Httle  frame 
trembled  all  over,  her  soft  hdr  fell 
down  upon  her  neck.  ^  It  never  win 
stay  up,**  murmured  July,  with  eager 
deprecation,  as  Mtss  Annie's  eye  feU 
upon  the  sUky  uncnried  locks ;  but  it 
was  only  shameftioedness  and  embar- 
rassment which  made  July  notice  the 
descent  of  her  hair — for  July  was 
tremblins  with  a  little  thrill  of  fear 
and  wonder  and  curiosity.  Was  It  pos- 
sible, then,  that  little  July  had  come 
to  sufficient  years  to  be  capable  of 
falling  in  love? — and,  in  spite  of  herself^ 
July  thought  again  upon  Johnnie 
Lithgow,  and  marvelled  innocently, 
though  with  a  blush,  whether  he 
**  minded  "  her  as  she  minded  him. 

But  July  could  not  understand  the 
strange  abstraction  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  friend — the  dreamy  eye,  the 
vacant  look,  the  long  intervals  of 
silence.  Menie  Laurie  of  Bnmside 
had  known  nothing  of  all  this  new- 
come  gravity,  and  July's  wistful  look 
had  already  begun  to  follow  those 
wandering  eves  of  hers  —  to  follow 
them  away  through  the  daylight,  and 
into  the  dark,  wondering — ^wondering 
— ^whatit  was  thatMenie  sought  to  see. 
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Jmny  b  boned  in  the  remote  ie<- 
gione  of  the  kitchen  at  this  present 
nomeot,  deUyering  a  lecture,  Tery 
ahaip,  and  marked  with  some  excite- 
ment^ to  Miss  Annie  Laurie's  kitchen 
maid,  who  ie  by  no  means  an  orna- 
mental person,  andftMrtliataad  mairf 
other  reasons  is  a  peipetnal  mef  to 
Miss  Annie's  heart--so  Jennjis  hap- 

e\j  spared  the  provocation  of  behold- 
g  the  new  visitor  who  has  entered 
the  portals  of  Heathbank.  Forapor- 
tentoos  siiawl,  heavy  as  a  tbnnder- 
dond,  a  gown  Inrid  as  the  lightning 
escaping  from  under  its  shade,  and  a 
new  bonnet  grim  with  gentility,  are 
making  their  wayronnd  theKttle  lawn, 
oonceiSing  from  expectant  eyes  the 
slight  person  and  small  well-fonned 
bead,  with  its  short  matted  ero^  of 
carls,  wMch  distinguish  Johnnie  Lith- 
gow.  Johmde,  gm)d  Mow,  does  not 
think  his  rister  the  most  suitable  visi- 
tor in  the  world  to  the  Laurie  house- 
hold ;  but  Johnnie  would  not,  for  more 
weilth  than  he  can  reckon,  put  slight 
npon  his  sister  even  in  idea — so  Miss 
Amiie  Laurie^s  Maiia  annonnces  Miss 
Panton  at  tiie  door  of  Miss  Annie 
Lmirie's  drawing-room,  and  Nelly, 
where  she  failed  to  come  as  a  servant, 
is  introduced  as  a  guest. 

•'Thank'ye,  mem,**  said  NeUy.  «'I 
like  London  very  wed  so  far  as  I've 
seen  it—but  it's  a  muckle  place,  I 
dinna  doubt,  no  to  be  lookit  through 
in  a  day — and  Tm  aye  fleyed  to  lose 
mysd  in  thae  weary  streets ;  but  you 
see  I  didna  come  here  ance  errand  to 
see  the  town,  but  rather  came  with  an 
otjfect,  men^— and  now  I'm  to  bide  on 
to  teke  care  of  Johnnie.  My  mother 
down-by  at  hame  has  had  mony 
thochts  about  him  bdng  left  his  lane, 
with  naebody  but  himself  to  care  about 
in  a  strange  place— and  it's  sure  to 
be  a  comfort  to  her  me  stopping  with 
Johnnie,  for  she  kens  I^  a  wed- 
meaning  peraon,  whatever  folk  do  to 
me ;  and  I  would  be  real  thankftil  if 
ye  coold  recommend  me  to  a  shop  for 
good  linen,  for  I  have  a'  his  shirts  to 
mend.  To  be  sure,  he  has  plenty  of 
siller— but  he's  tundng  the  maist  ex- 
travagant lad  I  ever  saw." 

"  GkK)d  sool  I  and  you  have  come  to 
do  aU  those  kind  things  lor  him,"  said 
Miss  Annie  Laurie:  **  it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  me  to  find  these  fine  homely 
natural  feelings  in  operation — so  pri- 


mitive and  unsophisticated.  I  cant 
tell  you  what  pleasure  I  have  in 
watching  the  natural  action  of  a  kind 
heart." 

«« I  am  much  obliged  to  ye,  mem,'* 
said  Nelly,  wavering  on  her  seat  with 
a  half  intention  of  rising  to  acknow- 
ledge with  acurtsey  this  complimentary 
dedaration.  ^^  I  was  aye  kent  for  a 
weel-meamng  lass,  though  I  have  my 
fiiults — but  I'm  sure  Johnnie  ought  to 
ken  how  wed  he  can  depend  on  me." 

July  Home  was  standing  by  the 
window  —  standing  very  timid  and 
demure,  pretending  to  lodi:  out,  but 
in  reality  lost  in  conjectures  concern- 
ing Johnnie  Lithgow,  whose  image 
had  never  left  her  mind  since  Miss 
Annie  took  the  pains  to  advise  her 
not  to  think  of  him.  July,  innocent 
heart,  would  never  have  thought  of 
him  had  this  warning  been  withheld ; 
but  the  fasdnation  and  thrill  of  con- 
sdous  danger  filled  July's  mind  with 
one  continual  recollection  of  his  pre- 
sence, though  she  did  not  dare  to  turn 
round  frankly  and  own  herself  his  old 
aoqnaintanoe.  With  a  slight  tremble 
in  her  little  figure,  July  stands  by  the 
window,  and  July's  silky  hair  already 
begins  to  droop  out  of  the  braid  in 
which  she  had  confined  it  with  so 
mndr  care.  A  silk  gown— the  first 
and  only  one  o(  its  race  bdon^ng  to 
July— has  been  put  on  in  honour  of 
this,  her  first  day  at  Heathbank ;  and 
July,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  somewhat 
fluttered  on  account  of  it,  and  is  a 
little  afraid  of  herself  and  the  unaccus- 
tomed splendour  of  her  dress. 

Menie  Laurie,  a  good  way  apart, 
sits  on  a  stod  at  her  mother's  feet, 
looking  round  upon  all  those  faces — 
from  July's  innocent  tremble  of  shy 
pleasure,  to  Johnnie  Lithgow*s  well- 

E leased  recognition  of  his  childish 
iend.  There  is  something  touching 
in  the  contrast  when  you  turn  to 
Menie  Laurie,  looking  up,  with  all 
these  new-awakened  thoughts  in  her 
eyes,  into  her  mother's  face.  For 
dutiM  and  loving  aa  Menie  has  al- 
ways been,  you  can  tell  by  a  glance  that 
she  never  clung  before  as  she  dings 
now— that  never  in  her  most  trust- 
ful childish  times  was  she  so  humble 
in  her  helplessness  as  her  tender  wo- 
man's love  is  to-day.  Deprecating, 
anxious,  fhll  of  so  many  wistful  be- 
seeching ways  —  do  you  think  the 
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mother  does  not  know  why  it  is  that 
Menie*B  silent  devotion  thus  pleads 
and  kneels  and  clings  to  her  yery  feet? 
And  there  is  a  shadow  on  Mrs 
Lanrie's  brow — a  certain  somethiDg 

flittering  nnder  Mrs  Lanrie's  eyelid. 
To,  she  needs  no  interpreter — and  the 
mother  hears  Menie's  prayer,  ^*  Will 
yonlikehim — willyontry  to  like  him?** 
Bonnding  in  her  heart,  and  resolves 
that  she  will  indeed  try  to  like  him  for 
Menie^s  sake. 

*^  Mr  Home,  of  course,  will  come  to 
see  ns  to-night,**  said  the  sprightly 
Miss  Annie.  *^  My  dear  Mrs  Laurie, 
how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  yon  for 
bringiog  such  a  delightful  circle  of 
young  people  to  Heathbank  ?  It  quite 
renews  my  heart  again.  Ton  can*t 
think  how  soon  one  gets  worn  out  and 
weary  in  this  commouplace  London 
world :  but  so  fresh^so  full  of  young 
spirits  and  life — I  assure  you,  Mr 
Lithgow,  yourself,  and  your  friend, 
and  my  sweet  girls  here,  are  quite  like 
a  spring  to  me.** 

Johnnie,  bowing  a  response,  gradu- 
ally drew  near  the  window.  You 
will  bepin  to  think  there  is  something 
very  simply  pretty  and  graceful  in 
this  little  figure  standing  here  within 
shadow  of  the  curtain,  the  evening 
sun  just  missing  it  as  it  steals  timidly 
into  the  shade.  And  this  brown  hair, 
so  silky  soft,  has  slidden  down  at  last 
upon  July*8  shoulder,  and  the  breath 


comes  someth^g  fast  on  July's  small 
full  nether  lip,  and  a  little  changeftil 
flush  of  colour  hovers  about,  coming 
and  going  upon  July*s  face.  Listen — 
for  now  a  sweet  little  timid  voice, 
fragrant  with  the  low-spoken  Border* 
spMch,  softened  out  of  all  its  harsh- 
ness, steals  upon  Johnnie  Lithgow'a 
ear.  He  knows  what  the  words  are, 
for  he  draws  very  near  to  listen — but 
we,  a  little  farther  off,  hear  nothing 
but  the  voice— a  veiy  unassured,  shy, 
girlish  voice ;  and  July  casts  a  furtive 
look  around  her,  to  see  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  Menie  Laurie  to  whis- 
per her  answer  to ;  but  when  she  does 
trust  the  air  with  these  few  words  of 
hers,  July  feels  less  afraid. 

Johnnie  Lithgow ! — ^no  doubt  it  is 
the  same  Johnnie  Lithgow  who  car- 
ried her  through  the  wood,  half  a  mile 
about,  to  see  the  sunset  from  the  Best- 
ing Stane— but  whether  this  can  be 
the  Mr  Lithgow  who  is  very  derer 
and  a  great  writer,  July  is  puzsled  to 
know.  For  he  begins  to  ask  so  kindly 
about  the  old  homely  Kirkland  people 
—he  "  minds  **  every  nook  and  ocHver 
so  well,  and  has  such  a  joyous  recol- 
lection of  aU  the  Hogmanays  and 
Hallowe*ens— the  boyish  pranks  and 
frolics,  the  boyish  friends.  July, 
simple  and  perplexed,  thinks  within 
herself  that  Bandall  never  did  so,  and 
doubts  whether  Johnnie  Lithgow  can 
be  clever,  after  all. 


CHAPTBR  XIX. 


"  And  July,  little  gurl— you  are  glad 
to  see  Menie  Laurie  again  ?  ** 

But  July  makes  a  long  pause — July 
is  always  timid  of  speaking  to  her 
brother. 

"Menie  is  not  Menie  now,**  said 
July  thoughtfully.  "  She  never  looks 
like  what  she  nsed  to  look  at  Bum- 
Bide.*' 

*'  What  has  changed  her  ?  "  At  last 
Randall  began  to  look  interested. 

Another  long  pause,  and  then  July 
startled  him  with  a  burst  of  tears. 
"  She  never  looks  like  what  she  used 
to  look  at  Bumside,**  repeated  Menie*s 
little  friend,  with  timid  sobs,  "but 
aye  thinks,  thinks,  and  has  trouble  in 
her  face  night  and  day.** 

The  brother  and  sister  were  in  the 
room  alone.    Randall  turned  round 


with  impatience.  "  What  a  foolish 
little  creature  you  are,  July.  Menie 
does  not  cry  like  yon  for  every  little 
matter ;  Menie  has  nothing  to  trouble 
her.** 

"  It's  no  me,  Randall,"  said  little 
July,  meekly.  "  If  I  cry,  I  just  canna 
help  it,  and  it's  nae  matter;  but,  oh, 
I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Menie— 
for  something's  vexing  Aer." 

"  I  am  sure  yon  will  excuse  me  for 
leaving  you  so  long,"  said  the  sprightly 
voice  of  Miss  Annie  Laurie,  entering 
the  room.  "  What  1  crying,  July  dar- 
ling? Have  we  not  used  her  well, 
Mr  Home?— but  my  poor  friend  Mrs 
Laurie  has  just  got  a  very  unpleasant 
letter,  and  I  have  been  sitting  with 
her  to  comfort  her." 

Randall  made  no  reply,  unless  the 
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smile  of  indifference  wliich  came  to  his 
Ifps,  the  careless  taming  away  of  his 
head,  might  be  snppos^  to  answer ; 
for  Randall  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  pretend  any  interest  in  Mrs  Laurie. 

Bnt  jnst  then  he  canght  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  some  one  stealing 
across  the  farthest  corner  of  the  lawn, 
behind  a  group  of  shrubs.  Randall 
could  not  mistake  the  figure ;  and  it 
seemed  to  pause  there,  where  it  was 
completely  hidden^  except  to  the  keen 
eye  which  hajd  watched  it  thither,  and 
still  saw  a  flutter  of  drapery  through 
the  leaves. 

**  Mem,  if  you  please,  Miss  Menie^s 
out,"  said  Jenny,  entering  suddenly, 
**  and  the  mistress  sent  me  with  word 
that  she  wasna  very  weel  henel,  and 
would  keep  up  the  stair  if  youVe  nae 
objections.  As  I  said,  'I  trow  no, 
yon  would  have  nae  objections* — no  to 
say  there's  company  in  the  house  to  be 
a  divert—and  the  mistress  is  far  frae 
weel." 

"But,  Jenny,  you  must  tell  my 
darling  Menie  to  come  in,"  said  Miss 
Annie.  "I  cannot  want  her,  you 
know;  and  I  am  sure  she  cannot 
know  who  \a  here,  or  she  would  never 
bid  you  say  she  was  out  Tell  her  I 
want  her,  Jenny." 

**Mem,  I  have  told  you,"  said 
Jenny,  somewhat  fiercely,  "if  she  was 
ane  given  to  leasing-making  she  would 
have  to  get  another  lass  to  gang  her 
errands  than  Jenny,  and  I  canna  tell 
whatfor  Miss  Menie  should  heed,  or 
do  aught  but  her  ain  pleasure,  for  ony 
company  that's  here  'enow.  I'm  no  fit 
mysel,  an  anld  lass  like  me,  to  gang 
away  after  Miss  Menie's  licht  fit; 
bnt  she's  ont-by,  puir  bairn— and  it's 
little  onybody  kens  Jenny  that  would 
blame  me  wi'  a  lee." 

She  had  reached  the  door  before 
Randall  could  prevail  with  himself  to 
follow  her ;  bnt  at  last  he  did  hurry 
after  Jenny,  making  a  hasty  apology 
as  he  went.  Randall  had  by  no 
means  paid  to  Jenny  the  respect  to 
which  she  held  herself  entitled :  her 
quick  sense  had  either  heard  his  step 
behind,  .or  surmised  that  he  would 
follow  her;  and  Jenny,  in  a  violent 
faff,  strongly  suppressing  herself,  but 
quivering  all  over  with  the  effort  it 
cost  her,  turned  sharp  round  upon 
him,  and  came  to  a  dead  pause  facing 
him,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

VOL.  LZXT. — ^NO.  CCGCLXI. 


"Where  is  Miss  Menie  Laurie?  I 
wish  to  see  her,"  said  Randall.  Ran- 
dall did  not  choose  to  be  familiar 
even  now. 

"  Miss  Menie  Laurie  takes  her  ain 
will  commonly,"  said  Jenny,  making 
a  satirical  curtsey.  "  She's  been  used 
wi't  this  lang  while ;  and  she  hasna 
done  what  Jenny  bade  her  this  moi^ 
a  weary  day.  Atweel,  if  she  hadf, 
some  things  wouldna  have  been  to 
undo  that  are — and  mony  an  hour's 
wark  and  hour's  peace  the  haill  house 
micht  ha'e  gotten,  if  she  had  aye  had 
the  sense  to  advise  with  the  like  of 
me ;  but  ^e's  young,  and  she  takes 
her  fdn  gate.  Poor  thing  t  she'll  have 
to  do  somebody  else's  will  soon  enough 
if  there's  nae  deliverance;  whatfor 
should  I  grudge  her  her  ain  the  noo  ?" 

"What  do  yon  mean?  I  want  to 
see  Menie,"  exclaimed  Randall,  with 
considerable  haste  and  eagerness. 
"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  she  does  not 
want  to  see  me?  I  have  never  been 
avoided  before.  What  does  she 
mean  ?  " 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  that^s  right,"  said 
Jenny ;  "  think  of  yoursel  just,  like  a 
man,  afore  ye  gie  a  kindly  thought  to 
her,  and  her  in  trouble.  It's  like  yon 
a' ;  it^s  like  the  haill  race  and  lineage 
of  ye.  father  and  son.  No  that  I'm 
meaning  ony  ill  to  anld  Crofthill ;  bnt 
naedonbt  he's  a  man  like  the  lave.'* 

Randall  lifted  his  hand  impatiently, 
waving  her  away. 

"  I  wouldna  wonder !"  cried  Jenny. 
"  I  wouldna  wonder— no  me.  She's 
owre  mony  about  that  like  her,  has 
she?— it'll  be  my  turn  to  gang  my 
ways,  and  no  trouble  the  maister.  You 
would  like  to  get  her,  now  she's  in 
her  flower;  yon  would  like  to  take 
her  up  and  carry  her  away,  and  put 
her  in  a  cage,  like  a  puir  bit  singing- 
burdie,  to  be  a  pleasure  to  yon.  What 
are  yon  courting  my  bairn  for  ?  It's 
a'  for  your  ain  delight  and  pleasure, 
because  ye  canna  help  but  be  glad  at 
tibe  sight  of  her,  a  darling  as  she  is ; 
because  ye  woidd  like  to  get  her  to 
yoursel,  like  a  piece  of  land ;  because 
she  would  be  something  to  you  to  be 
maister  and  lord  of,  to  make  ye  the 
mair  esteemed  in  ither  folks'  een,  and 
happier  for  yoursel.  Man,  I've  car- 
ried her  miles  o'  gate  in  thae  very 
arms  of  mine.  I've  watched  her  grow 
year  to  year,  till  there's  no  ane  like 
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her  in  **  the  eeimtryaide.  IbH  for  m  j- 
ad  ? — Bhe  eanna  be  Jenny's  wife— she 
eanna  be  Jenny^sain  bom  bairn?  Bat 
Jenny  would  pnt  down  her  neck  nnder 
tbe  diarlittg's  foot,  if  it  waa  to  give  her 
pleaaore — and  here's  a  strange  lad 
eomes  that  would  set  away  im." 

Bat  Jenny'syehemenoe  was  touched 
with  sndi  depth  of  higher  feeling  as 
to  exalt  it  entirelyoat  of  the  region 
of  the  '"foff."  With  a  hasty  and 
tranbling  hand  she  dashed  away  some 
lean  oat  of  her  eyes.  **  I'm  no  to 
makeafaleof  mjsel  afore  Mn,"  mat- 
tefod  Jenny*  drawing  a  hard  breath 
throQgfa  her  dilated  nostrils. 

Randall,  with  some  passion,  and 
much  seom  in  his  flMe,  had  drawn 
back  a  little  to  listen.  Now  he  took 
vp  his  hat  hurriedly. 

«t  If  yon  are  done,  yon  will  let  me 
pass,  perhaps,"  lie  said  angrily. 
^*  This  Is  aiMord,  yon  know— let  me 
pass.  I  warn  yon  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  Menie  for  ail  the  old  fromen  in 
the  world." 

**  If  it^s  me,  yon're  welcome  to  ca' 
me  names,"  said  Jenny,  fiercely.  ''I 
danr  ye  to  say  a  word  of  the  mistress 
-Hm  your  penL  Miss  Menie  pleases 
to  be  her  lane.  I  tell  you  Miss 
Menie's  oat*by ;  and  I  would  like  to 
ken  what  call  ony  mortal  has  to  dis- 
turb the  poor  lassie  in  her  distress, 
when  she  wants  to  keep  it  to  hersel. 
He  doesna  hear  me-— he's  gane  the 
yeiy  way  she  gaed,"  said  Jenny,  soft- 
ening, as  he  burst  past  her  out  of  sight. 
**  111  no  say  I  think  ony  waar  of  him 
for  that;  but  waes  me,  waes  me-^ 


what's  to  come  out  o*t  a',  but  dis- 
may and  distress  to  my  pair  bairn  ?  " 
Distress  and  dismay — it  is  not  hard 
to  see  them  both  in  Menie  Lanrie^s 
face,  so  pale  and  full  of  thought,  as 
she  leans  upon  the  wail  here  among 
the  wet  leaves,  looking  oat.  Yes,  she 
is  looking  oat,  fixedly  and  long,  but 
not  upon  tho  misty  far-away  LcNadon, 
not  upon  the  pleasant  slope  of  green, 
the  retired  and  quiet  hooses,  the  whis- 

Eering  neighbour  trees.  Something 
as  brought  the  dreamy  distant  futnre, 
the  unknown  country,  bright  and  far 
away — brought  it  close  upon  her,  laid 
it  at  her  feet  Her  own  Uving  breath 
this  moment  sties  the  atmosphere  ot 
this  still  onaoeompiished  world ;  her 
foot  is  stayed  upon  its  threshold.  No 
more  yague  fears — no  more  mere 
clouds  upon  the  ioyoos  firmament— 
but  dose  before  her,  dark  and  tangi- 
ble, the  crisis  and  decision — the  turn- 
ing-point of  heart  and  hope.  Before 
her  wistful  eyes  lie  two  clear  paths, 
winding  before  her  into  the  evening 
sky.  Two;  but  the  spectre  of  a  third 
comes  hi  npon  her— a  life  distraught 
and  barren  of  all  comfort— a  fate  im- 
yooable,  not  to  be  changed  or  softened ; 
and  Menie's  heart  is  deadly  sick  in 
her  poor  breast,  and  faints  for  fear. 
Alas  for  Menie  Laurie's  quiet  heart  I 
She  was  sad  yesterday.  Yesterday 
she  saw  a  doady  sword,  suspended  in 
the  skies,  wavering  and  threatening 
above  her  nnguarded  head;  to-day 
she  looks  no  longer  at  this  imagina- 
tive menace.  From  another  unfeared 
quarter  there  has  felien  a  real  blow* 


OHAPTKB  XX. 


With  liie  heat  and  flush  of  excite- 
ment npon  his  fooe,  Bandall  Home 
made  his  way  across  the  glistening 
lawn,  and  through  the  wet  shmbs — 
for  there  had  bemi  ndn — to  Uiat  cor- 
ner of  the  garden  where  he  had  seen 
Menie  disappear.  Impatiently  his 
foot  rung  npon  the  gravel  path,  and 
crushed  the  fallen  branches:  some- 
thing of  an  angry  glow  was  in  his  eye, 
and  heated  and  passionate  was  the 
colour  on  his  cheek 

*'You  are  here,  Menie  1"  he  ez- 
daimed.  *'I  think  yon  might  have 
had  soffldent  respect  for  me,  to  do 


what  you  ooold  to  prevent  this  last 
passage  of  arms." 

''Bespect!"  Menie  looked  at  him 
with  donbtfal  apprenension.  She 
thought  the  distress  of  her  mind  must 
have  dulled  and  blunted  her  nerves; 
and  repeated  the  word  vacantly, 
scarcdy  knowuuj:  what  it  meant. 

"  I  said  respect.  Is  it  so  presump- 
tuous an  idea?  "  said  Bandall,  with  his 
cold  sarcastic  smile. 

But  Menie  made  no  answer.  Draw- 
ing back  with  a  timid  frightened 
motion,  which  did  not  bdong  to  her 
natural  character,  she  stood  so  yeiy 
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pale,  and  dull,  and  tearful,  that  yoa 
could  have  fonnd  nowhere  a  more 
complete  and  emphatic  contrast  than 
ahe  made  to  her  betrothed.  The  one 
BO  fnll  of  strength  and  vigonr,  stoat 
independence  and  glowing  resent- 
ment— the  other  with  all  her  life  gone 
oat  of  her,  as  it  seemed,  quenched  and 
anbdaed  in  her  tears. 

^*  Yon  haye  avoided  me  in  the 
honse— jon  will  not  speak  to  me  now," 
said  Randall.  "  Menie,  Menie,  what 
does  this  mean?** 

For  Menie  had  not  been  able  to 
conceal  from  him  that  she  was  weep- 
ing. 

**It  is  no  matter,  Bandall,*'  said 
Menie ;  *Mt  is  no  matter." 

Bandall  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. '^  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have 
yon  ceased  to  trust  me,  Menie?  What 
do  yon  mean?** 

*'  I  mean  nothing  to  make  yoa 
angry — Inever  did,**  saidMenie,  sadly. 
*(  I'm  not  yeiy  old  yet,  bat  I  never 
grieved  anybody,  of  my  own  will,  tiXL 
my  days.  HI  never  came  long  s^o ; 
or,  if  it  came,  nobody  ever  blamed  it 
on  me.  I  wish  yon  wonld  not  mind 
me,**  she  said,  lookhig  up  suddenly. 
"1  came  oat  here,  becaose  mv  mind 
was  not  fit  to  speak  to  anybody — be- 
caose I  wanted  to  complain  to  myself 
where  nobody  shonld  hear  of  my  nn- 
tbankfolness.  I  would  not  have  said 
a  word  to  anybody — not  a  word. 
There  was  no  harm  in  thinking  within 
my  own  heart.** 

*^  There  is  harm  in  hiding  your 
thoughts  firom  me,**  said  Raiidall. 
**  Come,  Menie,  yon  are  not  to  cheat 
me  of  my  rights.    I  was  angry— for- 

S've  me ;  but  I  am  not  angry  now. 
[enie,  my  poor  sorrowful  girl,  what 
ails  you  ?  Has  something  happened  ? 
Menie,  you  must  teU  me.** 

^^  It  is  Just  you  I  must  not  tell," 
said  Menie,  nnder  her  breath.  Then 
she  wavered  a  moment,  as  if  the  wind 
swayed  her  light  figure,  and  held  her 
in  hesitating  uncertainty;  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  effort,  she  stood  firm, 
apart  firom  the  wall  she  had  been 
leaning  on,  and  apart,  too,  firom  Ran- 
dall's extended  arm. 

"  Tes,  I  will  teU  you,*'  said  Menie, 
aerioualy.  "  You  mind  what  hap- 
pened a  year  ago,  Randall ;  you  mind 
what  we  did  and  what  we  said  then — 
*  Por  ever  and  for  ever.' " 


Bandall  took  her  hand  tenderly  into 
his  own,  ^^  for  ever  and  for  ever.**  It 
was  the  words  of  their  troth-plight. 

*^  I  will  keep  it  in  my  heart,**  said 
poor  Menie.  **  I  will  never  change 
m  that,  but  keep  it  night  and  day  m 
my  heart  Randall,  we  are  far  apart 
already.  I  have  a  little  world  you  do 
not  choose  to  share :  you  are  entering 
a  greater  world,  where  I  can  never* 
have  any  place.  God  speed  yon,  and 
Qod  go  with  yon,  Bandall  Home. 
You  will  be  a  great  man:  yon  will 
prosper  and  increase ;  and  what  would 
yoa  do  with  poor  Southland  Menie, 
who  cannot  help  you  in  your  race? 
Bandall,  we  will  be  good  firiends :  we 
will  part  now,  and  say  farewell." 

Abrupt  as  her  speech  was  Menie^s 
manner  of  speaking.  She  had  to  hurry 
over  these  diqointed  words,  lest  her 
sobs  shonld  overtake  and  choke  her 
ntterance  ere  they  were  done. 

Bandall  shook  his  head  with  dis- 

g eased  impatience.  ^*  lliis  is  mere 
Uy,  MenM.  What  does  it  mean? 
Cannot  yon  tell  me  simply  and  firankly 
what  is  the  matter,  without  such  a 
preface  as  this?  But  indeed  I  know 
very  weU  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  I  am  to  yield  something— to  nn- 
dertake  something— to  reconcile  my- 
self to  some  necessity  or  other,  dis- 
tasteftil  to  me.  But  why  commence 
so  tragically? — the  threat  shonld  come 
at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning." 

(«I  malce  no  threat,"  said  MeniOy 
growing  colder  and  colder,  more  and 
•more  upright  and  rigid ;  **  I  mean  to 
say  nothing  that  can  make  yon  angry. 
Already  I  have  been  very  unhappy. 
I  dare  not  venture,  with  our  changed 
fortunes,  to  make  a  life-long  trial — I 
dare  not." 

"Your  dlMnged  fortunes!"  inter- 
rupted BandalL  >*  Are  your  fortunes 
to-day  different  firom  wkat  they  were 
yesterday?" 

Menie  pansed.  ^  It  is  only  a  very 
poor  pride  which  would  conceal  it 
firom  you,**  she  sud  at  length.  "  Yes, 
they  are  different  Yesteiday  we'  had 
enough  for  all  we  needed — ^to-day  we 
have  not  anything.  You  will  see 
how  entirely  our  drcumstances  are 
dianged ;  and  I  hope  you  will  see  too, 
Bandall,  without  giving  either  of  us 
the  pain  of  mentioning  them,  all  the 
reasons  which  make  it  prudent  for  us, 
without  prolonging  the  conflict  longer, 
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to  Bay  good-bj.  6ood-by ;  I  can  ask 
nothing  of  yon  but  to  forget  me, 
RandaU.'* 

And  Menie  held  ont  her  hand,  bnt 
contd  not  lift  her  eyes.  Her  voice 
had  snok  very  low,  and  a  slight  shiver 
of  extreme  self-constraint  passed  over 
her — her  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower  on  her  breast  —  her  fingers 
played  vacantly  with  the  glistening 
leaves ;  and  when  he  did  not  take  it, 
her  hand  gradaaUy  dropped  and  fell 
by  her  side. 

There  was  a  mementos  silence— no 
answer  —  no  response  — no  remon- 
strance. Perhaps,  after  all,  the  poor 
perverse  heart  had  hoped  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  love  which  would  take 
no  denial :  as  it  was,  standing  before 
him  motionless,  a  great  faintness  came 
upon  Menie.  She  could  vaguely  see 
the  path  at  her  feet,  the  trees  on  either 
hand.  *'  I  had  better  go,  then,'^  she 
said,  very  low  and  softly;  and  the 
light  had  faded  suddenly  npon  Menie*8 
sight  into  a  strange  ringing  twilight, 
full  of  floating  motes  and  darkness— 
and  those  few  paces  across  the  lawn 
filled  all  her  mind  like  a  life  journey, 
so  full  of  difficulty  they  seemed,  so 
weak  was  she. 

Go  quickly,  Menie — quickly,  ere 
those  growing  shadows  darken  into  a 
blind  ungnided  night — swiftly,  ere 
these  faltering  feet  grow  powerless, 
and  refuse  to  obey  the  imperative 
eager  will.  To  reach  home— to  reach 
home— home,  such  a  one  as  it  is,  lies 
only  half  a  dozen  steps  away ;  press 
forward,  Menie— are  those  years  or 
hours  that  pass  in  the  Journey  ?  But 
the  hiding-place  and  shelter  is  almost 
gained. 

When  suddenly  this  hand  which  he 
would  not  take  is  grasped  in  his  vigor- 
ous hold — suddenly  this  violent  trem- 
ble makes  Menie  feel  how  he  supports 
her,  and  how  she  leans  on  him.  ^*  I 
am  going  home,"  said  Menie,  faintly. 
Still  he  made  no  answer,  but  held  her 
strongly,  wilfhlly;  not  resisting,  but 
unaware  of  her  efforts  to  escape. 

'^  I  have  wherewith  to  work  for  you, 
Menie,"  said  the  man's  voice  in  her 
ear.  "  What  are  your  changed  for- 
tunes to  me?  If  yon  were  a  princess, 
I  would  receive  you  less  Joynilly,  for 
you  would  have  less  need  of  me. 
Menie,  Menie,  why  have  yon  tried 
yourself  so  sorely— and  why  should 


this  be  a  cause  of  separating  us?  I 
wanted  only  you." 

And  Mcnie*s  pride  had  failed  her. 
She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
cried,  "  My  mother,  my  mother  1"  in 
a  passion  of  tears. 

*^  Your  mother,  your  mother?  But 
you  have  a  doty  to  me,"  said  Randall, 
more  coldly.  "Tour  mother  must 
not  bid  yon  give  me  up :  you  have  no 
right  to  obey.  Ah !  I  see ;  I  am  duU 
and  stupid ;  forgive  me,  Menie.  Yoa 
mean  that  your  mother's  fortunes  are 
changed.  She  has  the  more  need  of 
a  son  then;  and  my  May  Marion 
knows  well,  that  to  be  her  mother  is 
enough  for  me — you  understand  me, 
Menie.  This  does  not  change  our 
attachment,  does  not  change  our  plans, 
our  prospects  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  may  make  it  more  imperative  that 
your  mother  should  live  with  us,  but 
you  wiU  think  that  no  misfortune. 
Well,  are  we  to  have  no  more  heroics 
now — nothing  tragical — but  only  a 
little  good  sense  and  patience  on  all 
sides,  and  my  Menie  what  she  al- 
ways is?    Come,  look  up  and  tell 


If 


me. 

"  I  meant  nothing  heroic — nothing. 
What  I  sidd  was  not  false,  Randall,** 
said  Menie,  looking  up  with  some  fire. 
"  If  you  think  it  was  unreal,  that  I 
did  not  mean  it — " 

"  If  you  do  not  mean  it  now,  is  not 
that  enough?"  said  Randall,  smiling. 
"  Let  us  talk  of  something  lesa 
weighty.  July  says  you  do  not  look 
as  you  used  to  do;  has  this  been 
weighing  on  your  mind,  Menie  ?  But, 
indeed,  you  have  not  told  me  what 
the  misfortune  is." 

"We  knew  it  only  to-day,"  said 
Menie.  Menie  spoke  very  low,  and 
was  very  much  saddened  and  humbled, 
quite  unable  to  make  any  defence 
against  Randall's  lordly  manner  of 
setting  her  emotion  aside.  "  My  fa- 
ther's successors  were  young  men,  and 
the  price  they  paid  for  entering  on  his 
practice  was  my  mother's  annuity. 
But  now  they  are  both  gone;  one 
died  two  years  ago,  the  other  only 
last  week— and  he  has  died  veiy  poor, 
and  in  debt,  the  lawyer  writes;  so 
that  there  is  neither  hope  nor  chance 
of  having  anything  from  those  he 
leaves  behind.  So  we  have  no  longer 
an  income ;  nothing  now  but  my  mo- 
ther's liferent  in  Bumside." 
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Menie  Laurie  did  not  know  what 

S overly  was.    It  was  not  any  appre- 
ension  of  this  which  drew  from  her 
eyes  those  few  large  tears. 

**  Well,  that  will  be  enough  for 
your  mother,"  said  Randall.  It  was 
impossible  for  Menie  to  say  a  word  or 
make  an  objection,  so  completely  had 
he  put  her  aside,  and  taken  it  for 
granted  that  his  will  should  decide 
all.  **  Or  if  it  was  not  enoagh,  what 
tiien?  Provision  for  the  future  lies 
with  me — and  yon  need  not  fear  for 
me,  Menie.  I  am  not  quarrelsome. 
You  need  not  look  so  deprecating«and 
frif^htened:  you  will  find  no  disap- 
pointment in  me.*' 

Was  Menie  reassured?  It  was  not 
easy  to  tell ;  for  very  new  to  Menie 
Laurie  was  thb  trembling  humility  of 
tone  and  look — this  faltering  and  wa- 
vering— as  if  she  knew  not  to  which 
side  to  turn.  But  Randall  began  to 
speak,  as  he  knew  how,  of  her  own 
self,  and  of  their  betrothing,  "  for  ever 
and  for  ever;*'  and  the  time  these 
words  were  said  came  back  upon  her 
with  new  power.  Her  mind  was  not 
satisfied,  her  heart  was  not  convinced, 
and  very  trembling  and  insecure  now 


was  her  secret  response  to  Randall's 
declaration  that  she  should  find  no 
disappointment  in  him ;  but  her  heart 
was  young,  and  all  unwilling  to  give 
up  its  blithe  existence  Instinctively 
she  fled  from  her  own  pain,  and  ac- 
cepted the  returning  hope  and  plea- 
santness. Bright  pictures  rose  before 
Menie,  of  a  future  household  harmo- 
nious and  full  of  peace— of  the  new 
love  growing  greater,  fuller,  day  by 
day — the  old  love  sacred  and  strong, 
as  when  it  stood  alone.  Why  did  she 
fear?  why  did  a  lurking  terror  in  her 
heart  cry  No,  no!  with  a  sob  and 
pang?  After  all,  this  was  no  vain 
impracticable  hope ;  many  a  one  had 
realised  it — it  was  right  and  true  for 
ever  under  the  skies ;  and  Menie  put 
her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  be- 
trothed, and  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  softening  sense  of  re- 
lief and  comfort,  and  gentle  tears 
under  the  lids.  Let  him  lead  forward ; 
who  can  tell  the  predous  stores  of 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  supreme  re- 

fard  that  wait  him  as  his  guerdon? 
ret  him  lead  forward — on  to  those 
bright  visionary  days — in  to  thia. 
peaceful  home. 


CHAFTEB  ZXI. 


Perhaps  next  to  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing all  for  those  we  love  best,  the  joy 
of  receiving  all  ranks  highest.  With 
her  heart  elate,  Menie  went  in  again 
to  the  house  she  bad  left  so  sadly — 
went  in  again,  looking  up  to  Randall, 
rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  from  him 
every  daily  gift — all  that  lay  in  the 
future — should  henceforth  come.  And 
if  it  were  well  to  be  Menie's  mother 
^<hief  over  one  child's  heart  which 
could  but  love — how  much  greater  joy 
to  be  Randall's  mother,  high  in  the 
reverent  thought  of  such  a  mind  as 
his  I  Now  there  remained  but  one 
difiiculty — to  bring  the  mother  and 
the  son  lovingly  together — to  let  no 
misconception,  no  nilse  understand- 
ing blind  the  one's  sight  of  the  other 
— to  clear  away  all  evil  judgment  of 
the  past — to  show  each  how  worthy 
of  esteem  and  high  appreciation  the 
other  was.  She  thought  so  in  her  own 
simple  soul,  poor  heart !  Through  her 
own  great  affection  she  looked  at  both 
-^to  either  of  them  tht  would  have 


yielded  without  a  murmur  her  own 
little  prides  and  resentments ;  and  the 
light  of  her  eyes  suffused  them  with  a 
circle  of  mingling  radiance;  and  sweet 
was  the  fellowship  and  kindness,  pure 
the  love  and  good  offices,  harmonious 
and  noble  the  life  of  home  and  every 
day,  which  blossomed  out  of  Menie 
Laurie's  heart  and  fancy,  in  the  reac- 
tion of  her  hopeless  grief. 

Mrs  Laurie  sits  very  thoughtful  and 
still  by  the  window.  Menie's  mother,, 
in  her  undisturbed  and  quiet  life,  had 
never  found  out  before  how  proud  she 
was.  Now  she  feels  it  in  her  nervous- 
shrinking  from  speech  of  her  misfor- 
tune— in  the  involantary  haughtiness 
with  which  she  starts  and  recoils  from 
sympathy.  Without  a  word  of  com- 
ment or  lamentation,  the  mere  baro 
facts,  and  nothing  more,  she  has  com- 
municated to  Miss  Annie;  and  Mrs 
Laurie  had  much  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing outward  evidence  of  the  burst  ot 
indignant  impatience  with  which,  in 
her  heart,  she  received  Miss  Annie'su 
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effnsiye  pity  and  real  kindness.  Miss 
Annie,  tliinking  it  best  not  to  trooble 
her  kinswoman  in  the  present  mood 
of  her  mind,  has  Very  discreetly  car- 
ried her  pity  to  some  one  who  will  re- 
ceive it  better,  and  waits  till  *'  poor 
dear  Mrs  Laurie"  shall  recoyer  her 
composure ;  while  even  July,  repelled 
by  the  absorbed  look,  and  indeed  by 
an  abrupt  short  answer,  too,  with- 
draws, and  hangs  about  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  like  a  little  shadow,  ever 
and  anon  gliding  across  the  window 
with  her  noiseless  step,  and  her  stream 
of  falling  hair. 

Mrs  Laurie's  face  is  full  of  thought 
— ^what  is  she  to  do  ?  But,  harder  far 
than  that,  what  is  Menie  to  do  ? — 
Menie,  who  vows  never  to  leave  her 
— who  will  not  permit  her  to  meet  the 
chill  fellowship  of  poverty  alone.  A 
little  earthen  -  floored  Dumfriesshire 
cottage,  with  its  kailyard  and  its  one 
apartment,  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
anticipation  to  Mrs  Laurie  herself, 
who  has  lived  the  most  part  of  her 
life,  and  had  her  share  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune ;  but  what  will  it  be  to  Menie, 
whose  life  has  to  be  made  yet,  and 
whose  noontide  and  prime  must  all  be 
influenced  by  such  a  cloud  upon  her 
dawning  day  ?  The  mother's  brow  is 
knitted  with  heavy  thought  —  the 
mother's  heart  is  pondering  with 
strong  anxiety.  Herself  must  suffer 
largely  from  this  change  of  fortune, 
but  she  cannot  see  herself  for  Menie 
— ^Menie :  what  is  Menie  to  do? 

Will  it  be  better  to  see  her  married 
to  Randall  Home,  and  then  to  go 
away  solitary  to  thecothouse  in  Kirk- 
lands,  to  spend  out  this  weary  life — 
these  lingeringdays?  But  Mrs  Laurie's 
heart  swells  at  the  thought.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  best ;  perhaps  it  is  what  we 
must  make  up  our  mind  to,  and  even 
urge  upon  her ;  but  alas  and  alas!  bow 
heavilv  the  words,  the  veiy  thought, 
rinffs  in  to  Mrs  Laurie's  heart. 

And  now  here  they  are  coming, 
their  yonth  upon  them  like  a  mantle 
and  a  crown— eoming,  bat  not  with 
downcast  looks ;  not  despondent,  nor 
afraid,  nor  touched  at  all  with  the 
heaviness  which  bows  down  the  mo- 
ther's spirit  to  the  very  dust.  Menie 
will  go,  then.  Close  your  eyes,  mother, 
from  the  light ;  tiy  to  think  yon  are 
glad ;  try  to  rejoice  that  she  will  be 
content  to  part  from  you.    It  ia  ^*  for 


her  good  '*  —  is  there  anything 
you  would  not  do  "for  her  good," 
mother  ?  It  has  come  to  the  decision 
now  ;  and  look  how  she  comes  with 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  her  eyes  turn- 
ing to  his,  her  heart  elate.  She  will 
be  his  wife,  then — his  Menie  first,  and 
not  her  mother's ;  but  have  we  not 
schooled  our  mind  to  be  content  ? 

Yes,  she  is  coming,  poor  heart  I 
coming  with  her  new  hope  glorious 
in  her  eyes ;  coming  to  bring  the 
son  to  his  mother ;  coming  herself 
with  such  a  great  embracing  love  as 
is  indeed  enough  of  its  own  might 
and  strength  to  unite  them  for  ever ; 
and  Menie  thinks  that  now  she  can- 
not fail. 

And  now  they  are  seated  all  of  them 
about  the  window,  July  venturing 
forward  to  join  the  party ;  and  as  no- 
thing better  can  be  done,  there  com- 
mences an  indifferent  conversatioUi 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
real  subject  of  their  thoughts.  There 
sits  Mrs  Laurie,  sick  with  her  heavy 
musings,  believing  that  she  now  stands 
alone,  that  her  dearest  child  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  forsake  her,  and  that 
in  solitude  and  meagre  poverty  she 
will  have  to  wait  for  slow- coming 
age  and  death.  Here  is  Randall, 
looking  for  once  out  of  himself,  with 
a  real  wiil  and  anxiety  to  soften,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Menie's  mother,  and  rous- 
ing himself  withal  to  the  joy  of  canying 
Menie  home — ^to  the  sterner  necessity 
of  doing  a  man's  work  to  provide  for 
her,  and  for  the  new  household ;  and 
all  the  wonder  yon  can  summon — 
no  small  portion  in  those  days — flut- 
ters about  the  same  subject,  little 
July  Home;  and  yon  think  in  yonr 
heart  if  you  but  could,  what  marvel- 
lous things  yon  wtnUd  do  for  Menie 
Laurie,  and  Menie  Lanrie's  mother ; 
while  Menie  herself,  with  a  wistM 
new- grown  habit  of  observation,  reads 
everybody's  face,  and  knows  not 
whether  to  be  most  afraid  of  the  obsti- 
nate gloom  upon  her  mother's  brow^ 
or  exultant  in  the  delicate  attontioUf 
the  sudden  respectfiilness  and  regard, 
of  Randairs  beaiiog.  But  this  little 
company,  all  so  earnestly  engrossed 
— all  surrounding  a  matter  of  the 
vitallest  importance  to  each  —  tarn 
aside  to  talk  of  Miss  Annie  Lamrie'a 
toys — Miss  Annie  Laurie'aparty — and 
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only  when  they  divide  and  separate 
dare  speak  of  what  lies  at  their  heart. 

And  Mrs  Lanrie  is  something  hard 
to  be  conciliated.  Mrs  Lanrie  is  mnch 
inclined  to  resent  this  softening  of 
manner  as  half  an  insnit  to  her  change 
of  fnrtnne.  Patience,  Menie  1  though 
yonr  mother  rebuffs  him,  he  bears  it 
nobly.  The  clond  will  not  lighten 
npon  her  brow — cannot  lighten — for 
yon  do  not  know  how  heayily  this 
wistful  look  of  yours,  this  very  anxiety 
to  please  her — and  all  your  transpa- 
rent wiles  and  artifices — ^your  sup- 
pressed and  trembling  hope,  strikes 
npon  your  mother's  heart.  ^*  She  will 
go  away — she  will  ieaye  me."  Your 
mother  says  so,  Menie,  within  herself; 
and  it  is  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to  per- 
suade the  unwilling  content  with  that 
sad  argument,  **  It  is  for  her  good." 
Now,  draw  your  breath  softly  lest  she 
hear  how  your  heart  beats,  for  Ran- 
dall has  asked  her  to  go  to  the  garden 
with  him,  to  speak  of  this  ;  and  Mrs 
Lanrie  rises  with  a  sort  of  desolate 
stateliness — arises — accepts  his  offered 
arm,  and  turns  away— poor  Menie  I 
with  an  averted  face,  and  without  a 
^noe  at  yon. 

And  now  there  follows  a  heavy  time 
-—a  little  space  of  curious  restless  sus- 
pense. Wandering  from  window  to 
window,  from  table  to  table ;  striking 
a  few  notes  on  the  ever-open  piano ; 
opening  a  book  now,  taking  up  a  piece 
of  work  then,  Menie  strays  about,  in 
an  excitement  of  anxiety  which  she 
can  neither  suppress  nor  conceal. 
Will  they  be  friends  ?  such  friends-— 
such  loving  friends  as  they  might  be, 
being  as  they  are  in  Menie's  regard 
so  noble  and  generous  both?  Will 
they  join  heartily  and  cordially  ?  will 
they  clasp  hands  upon  a  kindly  bar- 
gain ?  But  Menie  shrinks,  and  closes 
her  eyes — she  dares  not  look  upon  tiie 
alternative. 

"  Menie,  will  yon  not  sit  down  ?  " 
Little  July  Home  follows  Menie  with 
her  ey^  almost  ae  wistfully  as  Menie 
follows  Bandall  and  her  mother. 
There  is  no  answer,  for  Menie  is  so 
fiiliy  occupied  that  the  little  timid 
voice  fails  to  break  through  the  trance 
of  intense  abstraction  in  which  her 
heart  is  separated  from  this  present 
soene.  ** Menie!"  Speak  louder, 
little  giri :  Menie  cannot  hear  yon,  for 
other  voices  speaking  in  ber  heart. 


So  July  steahr  across  the  room  with 
her  noiseless  step,  and  has  her  arm 
twined  through  Menie's  before  she  is 
aware.  '^  Come  and  sit  down — ^what 
are  they  speaking  about,  Menie  ?  Do 
you  no  hear  me?  Oh,  Menie,  is  it 
our  Randall  ?— is  it  his  blame  ?  " 

July  is  so  near  crying  that  she  must 
be  answered.  "  Nobody  is  to  blame ; 
there  is  no  harm,"  said  Menie,  quickly, 
leading  her  back  to  her  8eat---quickly 
with  an  imperative  hush  and  haste, 
which  throws  July  back  into  timid 
silence,  and  sets  all  her  faculties  astir 
to  listen,  too.  But  there  comes  no 
sound  into  this  quiet  room — not  even 
the  fbotsteps  which  have  passed  out 
of  hearing  upon  the  garden  path,  nor 
so  mnch  as  an  echo  of  the  voices  which 
Menie  knows  to  be  engaged  in  con« 
verse  which  must  decide  her  fate. 
But  this  restless  and  visible  solicitude 
will  not  do ;  it  is  best  to  take  up  her 
work  resolutely,  and  sit  down  with 
her  intent  face  tnmed  towards  the 
window,  ftom  which  at  least  the  first 
glance  of  them  may  be  seen  as  they 
return. 

No,--iio  need  to  start  and  blush 
and  tremble ;  this  step,  ringing  light 
upon  the  path,  is  not  the  stately  step 
of  Randall— not  our  mother's  sober 
tread.  '^It's  no  them,  Menie — it'B 
jost  Miss  Lanrie,"  whispers  little 
startled  July  from  tiie  comer  of  the 
window.  So  long  a(way — so  long 
away — and  Menie  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  a  good  or  evil  omen— -bnt  stUl 
they  do  not  come. 

*^  My  sweet  children,  are  yon  here 
alone?"  said  Miss  Annie,  setting 
down  her  little  basket.  **  Menie,  love, 
I  have  just  surprised  your  mamma 
and  Mr  Randall,  looking  very  wise,  I 
assure  yon ;  you  ought  to  be  quite 
thankftu  that  yon  are  too  young 
to  share  snch  deliberations.  Jnly, 
dear,  you  must  come  and  have  yonr 
lesson ;  but  I  cannot  teach  you  to  play 
that  favourite  tune ;  oh  no,  it  would  be 
qnite  improper — though  he  has  very 
good  taste,  has  he  not,  dariing? 
But  somebody  will  say  I  have  desispis 
upon  Mr  Lithgow,  if  I  always  play 
his  favourite  tune." 

So  saying.  Miss  Annie  sat  down 
before  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing, 
^«For  bonnie  Annie  Lanrie  TU  lay 
down  my  head  and  dee."  Poor  John- 
nie Lithgow  had  no  idea^  when  he 
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praised  the  pretty  little  gntcefnl  mel- 
ody and  delicate  verses,  that  he  was 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  lady  of 
ueathbank. 

And  Jaly,  with  a  blnsh,  and  a 
little  timid  eagerness,  stole  away  to 
Miss  Annie's  side.  Jaly  had  never 
before  touched  any  instrument  except 
Menie  Laurie's  old  piano  at  Bum- 
side,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  awe  had 
submitted  to  Miss  Annie's  lessons. 
It  did  seem  a  very  delightful  prospect 
to  be  able  to  play  this  favourite  tune, 
though  July  would  have  thought  very 
little  of  it,  but  for  Miss  Annie's  con- 
stant wamiogs.  Thanks  to  these, 
however,  and  thanks  to  his  own  kindly 
half'Shy  regards,  Johnnie  Litbgow's 
favourite  tunes,  favourite  books,  fa- 
vourite things  and  places,  began  to 


gow  of  great  interest  to  little  July 
omc.  She  thought  it  was  very 
foolish  to  remember  them  all,  and 
blushed  in  secret  when  Johnnie  Lith- 
gow's  name  came  into  her  mind  as  an 
authority ;  but  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  shame  and  blushing,  a  great  au- 
thority Johnnie  Lithgow  had  grown, 
and  July  stood  by  the  piano,  eager 
and  afraid,  longing  very  much  to  be 
as  accomplished  as  Miss  Annie,  to  bo 
able  to  play  his  favourite  tune. 

While  Menie  Laurie  still  sits  by 
the  window,  intent  and  silent,  hear- 
ing nothing  of  song  or  music,  but 
only  aware  of  a  hum  of  inarticulate 
voices,  which  her  heart  longs  and 
strains  to  understand,  but  cannot 
hear. 


CHA.FTEB  XXn. 


The  music  is  over,  the  lesson  con- 
cluded, and  July  sits  timidly  before 
the  piano,  striking  faint  notes  with 
one  nnger,  and  marvelling  greatly  how 
it  is  possible  to  extract  anything  like 
an  intelligible  strain  from  this  waste 
of  unknown  chords.  Miss  Annie  is 
about  in  the  room  once  more,  giving 
dainty  touches  to  its  somewhat  defec- 
tive arrangement— throiring  down  a 
book  here,  and  there  altering  an  orna- 
ment. Patience,  Menie  Laurie!  many 
another  one  before  you  has  sat  in 
resolute  outward  calm,  with  a  heart 
all  a-throb  and  trembling,  even  as 
yonrs  is.  Patience ;  though  it  is  hard 
to  bear  the  rustling  of  Miss  Annie's 
dress— the  faint  discords  of  July's 
music.  It  must  have  been  one  time 
or  another,  this  most  momentous  inter- 
view— all  will  be  over  when  it  is  over. 
Patience,  we  must  wait. 

But  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  provo- 
cation on  Miss  Annie's  part,  that  she 
should  choose  this  time  and  no  other 
for  looking  over  that  little  heap  of 
Menie's  drawings  upon  the  table. 
Menie  is  not  ambitious  as  an  artist — 
few  ideas  or  romances  are  in  these 
little  works  of  hers ;  they  are  only 
some  faces — ^not  very  well  executed — 
the  faces  of  those  two  or  three  people 
whom  Menie  calls  her  own. 

*'  Come  and  show  them  to  me,  my 
love."  Menie  must  not  disobey,  thone h 
her  first  impulse  is  to  spring  out  of  the 


low  opened  window,  and  rush  away 
somewhere  out  of  reach  of  all  inter- 
ruption till  this  long  suspense  is  done. 
But  Menie  does  not  rush  away ;  she 
only  rises  slowly— comes  to  Miss 
Annie's  side — feels  the  pressure  of 
Miss  Annie's  embracing  arm  round 
her — and  turns  over  the  drawings; 
strangelv  aware  of  every  line  in  them, 
yet  all  the  while  in  a  maze  of  abstrac* 
tion,  listening  for  their  return. 

Here  is  Menie's  mother— and  here 
again  another,  and  yet  another,  sketch 
of  her ;  and  this  is  Randall  Home. 

"Do you  know,  I  think  they  are  very 
like,"  said  Miss  Annie :  "  you  must 
do  my  portrait,  Menie,  darling — von 
must  indeed.  I  shall  take  no  denial ; 
you  shall  do  me  in  my  white  muslin, 
among  my  flowers ;  and  we  will  put 
Mr  Home's  sweet  book  on  the  table, 
and  open  it  at  that  scene— that  scene, 
you  know,  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
other  day.  I  know  what  inspired  him 
when  he  wrote  that.  Come,  my  love, 
it  will  divert  you  from  thinking  of  this 
trouble  —  your  mamma  should  not 
have  told  you — shall  we  begin  now? 
But  Menie^  dear,  don't  you  think  yon 
have  put  a  atrauffe  look  in  this  face 
of  Mr  Randall?  It  is  like  him— but  I 
would  not  choose  you  to  do  me  with 
such  an  expression  as  that." 

Half  wild  with  her  suspense,  Menie 
by  this  time  scarcely  heard  the  words 
that  rang  into  her  ears,  scarcely  saw 
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the  face  she  looked  apon ;  but  sodden- 
ly,  as  Miss  Annie  spoke,  a  new  light 
seemed  to  burst  npon  this  pictare,  and 
there  before  her,  looking  into  her  eyes, 
with  the  smile  of  cold  supervision 
which  she  always  feared  to  see,  with 
the  incipient  curl  of  contempt  npon 
his  lip— the  pride  of  self-estimation 
in  his  eye — was  RandalPs  face,  glow- 
ing with  contradiction  to  all  her  sud- 
den hopes.  Her  own  work,  and  she 
has  never  had  any  will  to  look  at  him 
in  this  aspect ;  but  the  little  picture 
blazes  out  npon  her  like  a  sudden  en- 
lightenment. Here  is  another  one, 
done  by  the  loving  hand  of  memory  a 
year  ago ;  but,  alas  I  there  is  no  en- 
chantment to  bring  back  this  ideal 
fflory,  this  glow  of  genial  love  and 
Ofe  that  makes  it  bright — a  face  of  the 
imagination,  taking  all  its  wealth 
of  expression  irom  the  heart  which 
suffused  these  well-remembered  fea- 
tures with  a  radiance  of  its  own; 
but  the  reality  looks  out  on  Menie 
darkly  ;  the  face  of  a  man  not  to  be 
moved  by  womanish  influences — ^not  to 
be  changed  by  a  burst  of  strong  emo- 
tion— ^not  to  be  softened,  mellowed, 
won,  by  any  tenderness— a  heart  that 
can  love,  indeed,  but  never  can  forget 
itself;  a  mind  sufficient  for  its  own 
rule,  a  soul  which  knows  no  generous 
abandon^  which  holds  its  own  will  and 
manner  firm  and  strong  above  all 
other  earthly  things.  This  is  the  face 
which  looks  on  Menie  Laurie  out  of 
her  own  picture,  startiinff  her  heart, 
half  distraught  with  fond  hopes  and 
dreams  into  the  chill  daylight  again 
-^fuU  awake. 

"I  will  mi^e  portraits,"  said  Menie, 
hastily,  in  a  flood  of  sudden  bitter- 
ness, "  when  we  go  away,  when  we 
go  home — ^I  can  do  it— this  shall  be 
my  trade." 

And  Menie  closed  the  little  port- 
folio abruptly,  and  went  back  to  her 
seat  without  another  word;  went 
back  with  the  blood  tingling  through 
her  veins,  with  all  her  pride  and  all 
her  strength  astir ;  with  a  vague  im- 
petuous excitement  about  her— an  im- 


pulse of  defiance.  So  Ions — so  long : 
what  keeps  them  abroad  lingering 
among  these  glistening  trees? — per- 
haps because  they  are  afraid  to  tell  her 
that  her  fate  is  sealed  ;  and,  starting 
to  her  feet,  the  thought  is  strong  on 
Menie  to  go  forth  and  meet  them,  to 
bid  them  have  no  fear  for  her,  to  teU 
them  her  delusion  is  gone  for  ever» 
and  that  there  is  no  more  light  re- 
maining under  the  skies. 

Hush  I  there  are  footsteps  on  the 
path.  Who  are  these  that  come  to- 
gether, leaning,  the  elder  on  the 
younger,  the  mother  on  the  soul 
With  such  a  grace  this  lofty  head 
stoops  to  our  mother;  with  such  a 
kindly  glance  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  him;, 
and  they  are  busy  still  with  the  con- 
sultation which  has  occupied  so  long 
a  time.  While  she  stands  arrested, 
looking  at  them  as  they  draw  near — 
growing  aware  of  their  full  amity  and 
union — a  shiver  of  great  emotioa 
comes  upon  Menie — then,  or  ever  she 
is  conscious,  a  burst  of  tears.  In  an- 
other moment  all  her  sudden  en- 
lightenment is  gone,  quenched  out  of 
her  eyes,  out  of  her  heart — and  Menie 
puts  the  tears  away  with  a  faltering 
hand,  and  stands  still  to  meet  them  in 
a  quiet  tremor  of  joy,  the  same  loving 
Menie  as  of  old. 

(( My  bairn  I "  Mrs  Laurie  says  no- 
thing more  as  she  draws  her  daughter 
close  to  her,  and  puts  her  lips  softly 
to  Menie's  brow.  It  is  the  seal  of  the 
new  bond.  The  mother  and  the  son 
have  been  brought  together ;  the  past 
is  gone  for  ever  like  a  dream  of  the 
night ;  and  into  the  blessed  daylight, 
full  of  the  peaceful  rays  God  sends  us 
out  of  heaven,  we  open  our  eyes  as  to 
another  life.  Peace  and  sweet  har- 
mony to  Menie  Laurie^s  heart ! 

Put  away  the  picture;  lay  it  by 
where  no  one  again  shall  believe  ita 
slander  true ;  put  away  this  false-re- 
porting face;  put  away  the  strange 
clear-sightedness  which  came  upon  us 
like  a  curse.  No  need  to  inquire  how 
much  was  false — it  is  past,  and  w& 
begin  anew. 


CHAPTER  xxm. 


**  Yes,  Menie,  I  am  quite  satisfied." 
It  is  Mrs  Laurie  herself  who  volunteers 
this  declaration,  while  Menie,  on  the 


little  stool  at  her  feet,  looks  up  wist- 
fully, eager  to  hear,  but  not  venturing 
to  ask  what  her  conversation  with 
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Randall  was.  *'We  said  a  great 
many  things,  my  dear— a  great  deal 
abont  yon,  Menie,  and  something 
abont  our  circamstances  too.  The 
rent  of  Bumside  will  be  a  snfficient 
income  for  me.  I  took  it  kind  of 
Banddl  to  say  so,  for  it  shows  that 
he  knew  I  would  not  be  dependent ; 
and  as  for  yon,  Menie,  I  fancy  yon 
will  be  very  well  and  comfortable, 
according  to  what  be  says.  So  you 
will  have  to  prepare,  my  dear — to 
prepare  for  your  new  life." 

Menie  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's 
lap.  Prepare — not  the  bridal  gar- 
ments, the  honsehold  supplies — some- 
thing more  momentous,  and  of  greater 
delicacy — the  mind  and  the  heart; 
and  if  this  must  always  be  something 
solemn  and  important,  whatever 
the  circumstances,  how  much  more 
so  to  Menie,  whose  path  had  been 
crossed  already  by  such  a  spectre? 
She ,  sat  there,  her  eyes  covered 
with  her  hands,  her  head  bowing 
down  upon  her  mother's  knee;  but 
the  heavy  doubt  had  flown  from  her, 
leaving  nothing  but  lighter  cloudy 
shadows — ^maidenly  fears  and  trem- 
blings— in  her  way.  Few  hearts  were 
more  honest  than  Menie*s,  few  more 
wistfully  desirous  of  doing  well ;  and 
now  it  is  with  no  serious  anticipa- 
tions of  evil,  but  only  with  the  natural 
thrill  and  tremor,  the  natural  excite- 
ment of  so  great  an  epoch  drawing 
close  at  hand,  that  Menie's  fingers 
xdose  with  a  startled  pressure  on  her 
mother's  hand,  as  she  is  bidden  prepare. 

What  is  this  that  has  befallen  little 
July  Home  ?  There  never  were  such 
throngs  of  unaccountable  blushes, 
such  a  suffusion  of  simple  surprise. 
Something  is  on  her  lips  perpetually, 
which  she  does  not  venture  to  speak 
—  some  rare  piece  of  Intelligence, 
which  July  cannot  but  marvel  at  her- 
aelf  in  silent  wonder,  and  which  she 
trembles  to  think  Menie  and  ^  a'body 
else*'  will  marvel  at  still  more.  With- 
drawing silently  into  dark  corners, 
flitting  there  doing  nothing,  in  long  fits 
of  reverie,  quite  unusual  with  July ; 
coming  forward  so  conscious  and 
guilty,  when  called  upon;  and  now, 
at  this  earliest  opportunity,  throwing 
her  arms  round  Menie  Laurie's  neck, 
and  hiding  her  little  flushed  and  agi- 
tated face  upon  Menie's  shoulder. 
What  has  befallen  July  Home  ? 


*'  Do  you  think  it's  a'  true,  Menie? 
He  wouldna  say  what  he  didna  mean; 
but  I  think  it's  for  our  Randall's  sake 
— it  canna  be  for  me  I " 

For  July  has  not  t\^e  faintest  idea, 
as  she  lets  this  soft  silken  hair  of  hen 
fall  down  on  her  cheek  without  an 
effort  to  restrain  it,  that  Johnnie 
Lithgow  would  not  barter  one  smile 
upon  that  trembling  child's  Up  of  hen 
for  all  the  Randalls  in  the  world. 

*•*•  He  says  he'll  go  to  the  Hill,  and 
tell  them  a'  at  hame,"  said  July. 
**£h,  Menie,  what  will  they  say?  And 
he's  to  tell  Randall  first  of  all.  I 
wish  I  was  away,  no  to  see  Randall, 
Menie ;  he'll  just  laugh,  and  think  it's 
no  true — ^for  I  see  mysel  it  canna  be 
for  me ! " 

"It  is  for  you,  July;  yon  must 
not  think  anything  else ;  there  is  no- 
body in  the  worid  like  vou  to  Johnnie 
Lithgow."  And  slowly  July's  hc«d 
is  raised — a  bright  shy  look  of  wonder 
gradually  growing  into  conviction,  a 
sudden  waking  of  higher  thonght  and 
deeper  feeling  in  the  open  simple  face ; 
a  sudden  flush  of  crimson — ^the  wo* 
man's  blush — ^and  July  withdrew  her- 
self from  her  friend's  embrace,  and 
stole  a  little  apart  into  the  shadow, 
and  wept  a  few  tears.  Was  it  true? 
For  her,  and  not  for  another  1  But 
it  is  a  long  time  before  this  grand 
discovery  can  look  a  truth  and  real, 
to  July's  humble  eyes. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  is  very  true. 
Randall's  little  sister,  Menie's  child- 
friend,  the  little  July  of  Crofthill,  has 
suddenly  been  startled  into  woman- 
hood by  this  unexpected  voice.  After 
a  severer  feshion  than  has  ever  con* 
fined  it  before,  July  hastily  fiastena 
up  her  silky  hair,  hastily  wipes  off  all 
traces  of  the  tears  upon  her  cheek, 
and  is  composed  and  calm,  after  a 
sweet  shy  manner  of  composure,  lift* 
ing  up  her  little  gentle  head  with  a 
newborn  pride,  eager  to  bring  no 
discredit  on  her  wooer's  choice.  And 
already  July  objects  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  feels  a  slight  oflence  when  she  is 
treated  as  a  child — not  for  herself,  bat 
for  him,  whom  now  she  does  not  quite 
care  to  have  called  Johnnie  Lithgow, 
but  is  covetous  of  respect  and  honour 
for,  as  she  never  was  for  Randall, 
though  secretly  in  her  own  heart 
July  still  doubts  of  his  genius,  and 
cannot  choose  bat  think  Randall  moei 
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be  cleverer  than  his  less  aasnming 
friend. 

And  in  this  singular  little  company, 
where  all  these  feelings  are  astir,  it  is 
hardlj  possible  to  preserve  equanimity 
of  manners.  Miss  Annie  herself,  the 
lady  of  the  house,  sits  at  her  Uttle 
work-table,  in  great  delight,  running 
over  now  and  then  in  little  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm,  discoursing  of  Mr 
Home's  sweet  book,  of  Mr  Litbgow's 
charming  articles,  and  occasionally 
making  a  demonstration  of  joy  and 
sympathy  in  the  happiness  of  her 
^ling  girls,  which  throws  Menie — 
Menie,  always  conscious  of  Randidl's 
eye  upon  her,  the  eye  of  a  lover,  it  is 
true,  but  something  critical  withal — 
into  grave  and  painful  embarrassment, 
and  covers  July's  stooping  face  with 
blushes.  Mrs  Laurie,  busy  with  her 
work,  does  what  she  can  to  keep  the 
conversation  ^*  sensible,"  but  with  no 
great  success.  The  younger  portion 
of  the  company  are  too  completely 
occupied,  all  of  them,  to  think  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  Miss  Annie's  room 
was  never  so  bright,  never  so  rich 
with  youthful  hopes  and  interests 
before.  Look  at  them,  so  full  of  in- 
dividual character,  unconscious  as 
they  are  of  any  observation — though 
Nelly  Panton,  very  grim  in  the  stiff 
coat  armour  of  her  new  assumed  gen- 
tility, sits  at  the  table  sternly  upright, 
watching  them  all  askance,  with 
vi^lant  unloving  eye. 

Lithgow,  good  fellow,  sits  by  Miss 
Annie.  Though  he  laaghs  now  and 
then,  he  still  does  not  sconi  the  natu- 
ral goodness,  the  natural  tenderness 
of  heart,  which  make  their  appearance 
under  these  habitual  affsctations — 
the  juvenile  tricks  and  levities  of  her 
unreverent  age.  Poor  Miss  Annie 
Laurie  has  been  content  to  resign  the 
reverence,  in  a  vain  attempt  at  equa- 
lity; but  Lithgow,  who  is  no  critic 
by  natm^,  remembers  gratefally  her 
true  kindness,  and  smiles  only  as 
little  as  possible  at  the  fictitious 
youthfnlness  which  Miss  Annie  her- 
self has  come  to  believe  in.  So  he 
sits  and  bears  with  her,  her  little 
follies  and  weaknesses,  and,  in  his 


unconscious  humility,  is  magnanimous, 
and  does  honour  to  his  manhood. 
Within  reach  of  his  kindly  eye,  July 
bends  her  head  over  her  work,  glan- 
cing up  now  and  then  furtively  to  see 
who  is  looking  at  him — to  see,  in  the 
second  place,  who  is  noticing  or 
laughing  at  her;  and  July,  with  all 
her  innocent  heart,  is  grateful  to  Miss 
Annie.  So  many  kind  things  she 
says — and  in  July's  guileless  appre- 
hension they  are  all  so  true. 

Graver,  but  not  less  happy,  Menie 
Laurie  pursues  her  occupation  by 
July's  side,  rarely  looking  up  at  all, 
pondering  in  her  own  heart  the  many 
weighty  things  that  are  to  come, 
with  her  tremor  of  fear,  her  joy  of 
deliverance  scarcely  yet  quieted,  and 
all  her  heart  and  all  her  mind  engaged 
— in  dreams  no  longer,  but  in  sober 
thought ;  sober  thought — thoughts  of 
great  devotion,  of  lifelong  love  and 
service,  of  something  nobler  than  the 
common  life.  Very  serions  are  these 
ponderings,  coming  down  to  common 
labours,  the  course  of  every  day ;  and 
Menie  does  not  know  the  nature  of 
her  dreamings — they  look  to  her  so 
real,  so  sober,  and  so  trae — and  would 
scorn  your  warning,  if  you  told  her 
that  not  the  wOdest  story  of  Arabian 
genii  was  more  romance  than  those, 
her  sober  plans  and  thoughts. 

Apart,  and  watching  all,  stands 
Randall  Home.  There  is  love  in  his 
eye — ^you  cannot  doubt  it — love,  and 
the  impulse  of  protection,  the  strong 
appropriating  grasp.  There  is  some- 
thing more.  Look  how  his  head  rises 
in  the  dimmer  background  above  the 
table  and  the  lights,  above  the  little 
company  assembled  there.  With 
something  like  laughter,  his  eye  turns 
upon  July — upon  July's  wooer,  his 
own  friend — ^kindly,  yet  with  a  sense 
of  superiority,  an  involuntary  eleva- 
tion of  himself  above  them  both.  And 
this  glance  upon  Miss  Annie  is  mere 
scorn,  nothing  higher;  and  his  eye 
has  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  it- 
self, when  its  look  falls,  bright  and 
softened,  upon  his  betrothed ;  a  look  of 
love^^iuestion  it  not,  simple  Menie— 
but  it  is  calm,  superior,  above  yon  stUL 
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"  They  tell  me  it*8  a  haill  month 
since  it  was  a*  settled,  bnt  I  hear 
naething  of  the  house  or  the  plenish- 
ing, and  no  a  word  of  what  Jenny's 
to  do.  If  they're  no  wanting  me,  I'm 
no  wanting  them — ^ne'er  a  bit.  It's 
aye  the  way  gaid  service  is  rewarded ; 
and  whatfor  should  there  be  ony 
odds  with  Jenny  ?  I  might  have  kent 
that  mackle,  if  I  had  regarded  counsel, 
or  thought  of  my  ainsel;  but  aye 
Jenny's  foremost  thought  was  of 
them,  for  a'  such  an  ill  body  as  she 
18  now." 

And  a  tear  was  in  Jenny's  eye,  as 
she  smoothed  down  the  folds  of 
Menie's  dress — ^Menie's  finest  dress, 
her  own  present,  which  Menie  was  to 
wear  to-night.  And  Menie's  orna- 
ments are  idl  laid  out  carefully  upon 
the  table,  everything  she  is  lilEely  to 
need,  before  Jenny's  lingering  step 
leaves  the  room.  **  I  canna  wmI  tell, 
for  my  pairt,  what  like  life'U  be  with- 
out her,"  muttered  Jenny,  as  she 
went  away.  *^I  reckon  no  very 
mnckle. worth  the  minding  about; 
bnt  Tm  no  gaun  to  burden  onybody 
that  doesna  want  me — ^no,  if  I  should 
never  has  anither  hour's  comfort  a' 
my  days." 

And  slowly,  with  many  a  backward 
glance  and  pause,  Jenny  wiUidrew. 
Neglect  is  always  hard  to  bear. 
Jenny  believed  herself  to  be  left  out 
of  their  calculations—forgotten  of 
those  to  whom  she  had  devoted  so 
many  years  of  her  life ;  and  Jenny, 
though  she  tried  to  be  angry,  could 
not  manage  it,  but  felt  her  indignant 
eyes  startled  with  strange  tears.  It 
aiade  a  singular  cloud  upon  her  face 
this  unusual  emotion;  the  native 
impatience  only  stm^led  through  it 
fitfully  in  angry  glimpses,  though 
Jenny  was  furious  at  herself  for  feel- 
ing so  desolate,  and  very  fain  would 
have  thrown  off  her  discomfort  in  a 
faff—but  far  past  the  region  of  the 
fuff  was  this  her  new-come  solitude 
of  heart.  Her  firiends  were  dead 
or  scattered,  her  life  was  all  bound 
np  in  her  mistress  and  her  mistress's 
child,  and  it  was  no  small  trial  for 
Jenny  to  find  herself  thus  cast  off 
and  thrown  aside. 


The  next  who  enters  this  room  ha9 
a  little  hsat  about  her,  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  annoyance  and  displea- 
sure. ^*I  will  be  a  burden" — ^unawares 
the  same  words  steal  over  Mrs  Laurie'a 
lip,  but  the  sound  of  her  voice  checks 
her.  Two  or  three  steps  back  and 
forward  through  the  room,  a  long 
pause  before  the  window,  and  then 
her  brow  is  cleared.  You  can  see 
the  shadows  gradually  melUng  away, 
as  clouds  melt  from  the  sky,  and  in 
another  moment  she  has  left  the  room, 
to  resume  her  place  down  stairs. 

This  vacant  room — nothing  can  yon 
learn  from  its  calm  good  order.  Its 
windows  open  to  the  sun,  its  undis- 
turbed and  home-like  quiet,  of  what- 
passes  within  its  walls.  There  is 
Menie's  little  Bible  on  the  table;  it 
is  here  where  Menie  brings  her  doubts 
and  troubles,  to  resolve  them,  if  they 
may  be  resolved.  But  there  is  no 
whisper  here  to  tell  yon  what  happens 
to  Menie,  when,  as  has  already 
chanced,  some  trouble  comes  upon 
her  which  it  is  not  easy  to  put  away. 
Hush!  This  time  the  door  opens 
slowly,  gravely — this  time  it  is  a  foot- 
step very  sober,  something  languid, 
which  comes  in;  and  Menie  Laurie 
puts  np  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as 
if  a  pain  was  there ;  but  not  a  word 
says  Menie  Laurie's  reverie — ^not  a 
word.  If  she  is  sad,  or  if  she  i» 
merry,  there  Is  no  way  to  know.  She 
goes  about  her  toilette  like  a  piece  of 
business,  and  gives  no  agn. 

Bnt  this  month  has  passed  almost 
like  age  upon  Menie  Laurie's  face. 
You  can  see  that  grave  thoughts  are 
common  now,  everyday  guests  and 
friends  in  her  sobered  life,  and  that 
she  has  ItegfUk  to  part  with  her 
romances  of  joy  and  noble  life — ^has 
begun  to  realise  more  truly  what 
manner  of  future  it  is  which  lies  be- 
fore her.  Nothing  evil,  periiiqw — 
little  hardship  in  it;  no  great  share  of 
labour,  of  poverty,  or  care— but  na 
longer  the  grand  ideal  Ufo,  the  dreauL 
of  vouthful  souls. 

And  now  she  stands  before  the 
window,  wearing  Jenny's  gown.  It 
is  only  to  look  out  if  any  one  Is 
visible  npon  the  road— bnt  there  Is  no 
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and  difitant  like  an  echo--*not  ooming 
from  these  pale  lips  which  moye  and 
fonn  the  words,  but  falling  ont  upon 
the  air — ^faint,  yet  distinct,  not  to  be 
mistaken.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me.  I  thank  jon  for  making  no  difOi- 
cnlty  about  it :  this  is  very  well." 

^*  Meniel  yon  are  not  moved  by  this 
gossip^s  story  ?  This  that  I  said  has  no 
eflfect  on  yon  ?  Menie  I  Is  a  woman 
like  this  to  make  a  breach  between 
yon  and  me?" 

In  stolid  malice,  Nelly  Fanton  sits 
stiU,  and  listens  with  a  certain  melan- 
choly aijoyment  of  the  mischief  she 
has  made,  protesting,  nnder  her 
breath,  that  **  she  meant  nae  ill ;  she 
aye  did  a*thmg  for  the  best ;"  while 
iUmdall,  forgetful  of  his  own  a<^ow- 
ledgment,  repeats  agdn  and  again 
bis  indignant  remonstranoe,  ^  a  wo- 
man like  this  1" 

**  No,  she  has  no  snch  power,"  said 
Menie  firmly — **  no  such  power.  Par- 
don me — I  am  wanted  to-night.  My 
strength  is  not  my  own  to  be  wasted 
now ;  we  can  conclude  thia  matter 
another  time." 

Before  he  could  say  a  word,  the 
door  had  closed  upon  her.  There 
was  a  bustle  without,  a  glimmer  of 
coming  lights  upon  the  wall.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  room  was  lighted  up, 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  her  presiding 
place  —  and  Bandall  started  with 
angry  pride  from  the  place  where  he 
stood,  by  the  side  of  Nelly  Fanton, 
whose  gloomy  unrelleyed  figure  sud- 
denly stood  out  in  bold  rdief  upon 
the  brightened  wall. 

Another  time!  Menie  Lanrie  has 
not  gime  to  ponder  upon  what  this 
other  conferenee  shall  be-nriie  is  not 
by  her  own  window — she  is  not  out 
of  doors — she  has  gone  to  no  such  re- 
fuge. Where  she  neyer  went  before, 
into  the  heart  of  Miss  Annie's  pre- 
parations—into the  bustle  of  Miss 
Annie's  hospitality — ^shunning  eyen 
Jenny,  far  more  shunning  her  mother, 
and  waiting  only  till  the  room  is  full 
enough,  to  giye  her  a  chance  of  escap- 
ing eyery  fomiiiar  eye.  This  is  the 
first  deyice  of  Menie's  mazed,  bewil- 
dered mind.  These  many  days  she 
has  liyed  in  hourly  expectation  of 


some  such  blow;  but  it  'Btuia  her 
when  it  comes. 

Forlorn  1  foiioml  wondering  if  it 
is  possible  to  hide  this  mlseiy  firom 
eyery  eye— pondering  plans  and 
schemes  of  concealment,  tiying  to  in- 
yent—do  not  wonder,  it  is  a  natu- 
ral impulse — ^some  generous  lie;  Bat 
Menie  s  nature,  more  trathfhl  than  her 
wiU,  fails  in  the  effort.  The  time 
goes  on,  the  lingering  moments  swell 
mto  an  hour.  Music  is  in  her  earn, 
and  smiling  faces  glide  before  her 
and  about  her,  till  she  feels  this  dread- 
ful pressure  at  her  heart  no  longer 
tolerable,  and  bursts  away  in  asud- 
den  passion,  craying  to  be  alone. 

Another  heart,  restless  by  reason 
of  a  gnawmg  unhapi^ness,  wandera 
ont  aad  in  of  these  unlighted  cham- 
bers— oftenest  ooming  back  to  thia 
one,  where  the  treasures  of  its  life 
rest  night  by  night.  This  wandering 
shadow  is  not  a  graceful  one — these 
pattering,  hasty  footsteps  have  no- 
thing in  them  of  the  softened  linger- 
ing tread  of  meditation.  No,  poor 
Jenny,  little  of  sentiment  or  grace 
embellishes  your  melancholy— yet  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  poem  so  full  of 
pathos  as  a  desolate  heart,  eyen  sudi 
a  one  as  beats  in  your  homely  breast 
to-night. 

Softly — the  room  is  notyacant  now, 
as  it  was  when  you  last  entered  here. 
Some  onestanda  by  the  window,  stoop- 
ing forward  to  look  at  the  stars ;  and 
while  yon  linger  by  the  door,  a  low 
cry,  half  a  sigh,  half  a  moan,  breaks 
the  silence  faintly — not  the  same  yoice 
which  just  now  bore  its  part  so  well 
below ; — not  the  aame,  for  that  yokse 
came  from  the  lips  only — this  is  out 
of  the  heart. 

"Bairn,  you're  no  weel — ^theyVe 
a'  wearied  you,"  said  Jenny,  stealing 
npon  her  in  the  darkness :  "  lie  down 
and  sleep;  ifs  nae  matter  for  the  like 
of  me,  but  when  you  sigh,  it  breaka 
folk's  hearts." 

The  familiar  yoice  surprised  the 
watcher  into  a  sudden  burst  of  child- 
ish tears.  All  the  woman  failed  in 
this  great  trial.  "  Oh,  Jenny,  dinna 
tell  my  mother ! "  Menie  Lanrie  was 
capable  of  no  other  thought. 
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nOB  KUMIAlf  OBXTRCfH  AND  THB  PROTECTORATE  IN  TUKKBT. 


Bevobb  many  weeks  shall  havegone 
over,  perhaps  while  these  sheets  are 

riing  throQgh  the  press,  we  shall 
able  to  jaage  of  the  accuracy  of 
Lord  EUenboroogh's  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  thfi  House  of  Lords  on  the 
6th  Febmaiy^  that  we  are  on  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  most  formidable  wars  that 
ever  this  oonntry  was  engaged  in. 
Yes ;  within  a  short  period  from  the 
present  date  mnch  will  be  known;  the 
Bnssian  problem  will  be  near  its  solu- 
tion. The  mystery  of  that  force, 
which  is  said  to  be  irresistiUe,  and  of 
those  resoorces  said  to  be  inezhaost- 
Ible,  will  be  laid  bare  to  the  world. 
We  shall  know  if  all  that  we  haye 
been  told  of  that  yoat  power  which 
has  kept  Europe  m  awe,  is  real ;  if  the 
colossal  idol  which  all  have  gaaed  on 
with  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  accmrate- 
ly  described,  does  not  stand  on  feet  of 
day«  We  confess  that  recent  events 
have  somewhat  weakened  the  general 
fidth  in  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
Bnssia,  and  people  begin  to  have  some 
donbt  whether  the  world  has  not  been 
imposed  upon.  WlUi  her  vast  terri- 
torial extent,  including  nearly  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  terrestrial  portion 
of  the  globe  and  one  twenty-seventh 
of  its  entire  surface,  and  her  varied 
population,  comprising  nearly  one- 
2iinth  of  the  human  race,  she  has 
spoken  as  if  she  could  domineer  over 
all  Europe ;  and  until  the  Pruth  was 
passed,  and  the  Danube  became  once 
more  the  theatre  of  battle,  mankind 
seemed,  if  not  entirely  to  admit,  at 
least  unwilling  to  dispute  the  claim. 
The  combats  of  Oltenitaa  and  Citale 
have,  we  suspect,  disturbed  that  be- 
lief. Foreign  and  all  but  hostile 
flags  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
floated  almost  within  sight  of  Sebas- 
topol;  the  squadrons  of  England  and 
Prance  have  swept  the  hitherto  unap- 
proachable Euxine,  firom  the  Thra- 
dan  Boephorus  to  Batoun,  and  from 
Batoun  back  to  Beicos  Bay,  and  her 
fleet  has  not  ventured  to  cross  their 
path.  Should  Austria,  listening  to 
her  evil  genius,  prove  false  to  her 
own  interests,  we  beltovethat  the  an- 
ticipations of  the  noble  Lord  referred 


to  will  be  realised.  Should  she  consult 
her  own  safety,  and  make  common 
cause  with  those  whose  warlike  pre- 
parations are  not  for  aggression,  but 
defence,  we  still  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  hostilities  may  be  limited  to  their 
original  theatre — to  be  temporarily 
arrested,  if  not  closed,  by  diplomatic 
intervention.  The  unsuccessful  issue, 
at  least  to  the  date  at  which  we  write, 
of  Count  OrlofTs  mission,  gives  us 
some  hope  that  such  will  be  the  case; 
but  a  very  short  time  will  enable  us 
to  judge  whether  the  advance  of  a 
carps  dtarmie  to  the  Servian  frontier 
is  to  aid  Russian  aggression,  or  to 
act,  if  necessary,  against  it. 

An  aggressive  spirit  has  invariably 
marked  the  policy  of  Bussia  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Long  har- 
assed by  internal  enemies,  and  some- 
times struggling  for  exbtence,  she  at 
length  was  freed  from  the  dangers 
whic^  had  menaced  her  from  abroad. 
By  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  drcum- 
stances,',the  moment  when  her  goveirn- 
ment  became  constituted,  and  began 
to  enjoy  its  liberty  of  action,  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Caspian,  entered  into  their  period  of 
weakness.  The  wild  ambition  and 
the  mad  enterprise  of  Charles  XII. 
occasioned  the  decline  of  Sweden. 
The  chivalrous  monarch,  the  conqueror 
of  Narya,  the  vanquished  of  Pnltoya, 
perished  in  the  ditch  of  Frederickshall. 
Peter  triumphed  over  his  most  for- 
midable enemy;  and,  if  he  did  not 
from  that  moment  begin  his  aggression 
in  the  Ottoman  territory,  he  was  at  all 
events  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the 
dangerous  diversions  in  the  north. 
There  still,  however,  remained  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  designs  on  those  magnifi- 
cent possessions  of  the  Osmanlls,  which 
haye  at  all  times  possessed  the  fatal 
privilege  of  attracting  the  cupidity  of 
the  northern  barbarian.  There  still 
remained  Poland;  but  her  anarchy, 
her  internal  convulsionSj  inseparable 
from  her  anomalous  institutions,  prov- 
ed to  be  no  less  profitable  to  the 
Muscovite  than  the  madness  of  the 
Scandinavian  hero ;  and  from  the  day 
of  her  dismemberment,  Turkey  became 
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the  permanent  object  of  the  ambition 
which,  even  as  we  write,  threatens  to 
conynise  Europe. 

It  rarely  happens  that  up  to  the  close 
of  a  long  war  the  original  canse  of 
qnarrel  continues  the  same.  The  first 
dissension  disappears  as  war  pro- 
gresses, and,  in  the  nnmerons  compli- 
cations which  hostilities  give  rise  to, 
the  belligerents  themselves  either  for- 
get, or  do  not  assign  the  same  impor- 
tance to  the  question  which  originally 
arrayed  them  in  arms  against  each 
other.  Though  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  has  not  yet  a 
remote  date,  and  though  hostilities 
have  not  yet  been  formally  declared 
between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers,  notwithstanding  the  recall  of 
their  respective  ambassadors,  we  still 
fear  that  the  public  is  beginning  to 
lose  sight  of  the  primary  grounds  ot 
quarrel  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan,  and  which  has  led  to  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  pretext 
put  forward  by  Russia  for  intervention 
tn  the  Ottoman  empire  is  her  desire 
to  ^  protect**  the  ten  millions  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  Church  who  are 
subjects  of  the  Forte ;  these  ten  mil- 
lions professing  the  same  faith  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
living  under  the  tyrannous  rule  of  an 
infidel  government.  We  admit  the 
plausibility  of  that  claim,  and  we  are 
aware  how  easily  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  a  Christian  people  can  be 
•  roused  in  favour  of  such  a  cause. 
We  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  persuaded  that  the  moment 
has  at  length  arrived  when  the  Cross 
shall  be  planted  on  the  mosques  of 
Stamboul,  and  the  orthodox  believer 
take  the  place  of  the  Mussulman. 
The  claim  to  a  Protectorate  over  ten 
millions  of  suffering  Greeks  in  the 
European  territory  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  described  as  a  cover,  under  which 
Russii^  aims  at  the  possession  of 
-Constantinople,  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
extension  of  her  dominion  from  the 
Carpathian  to  the  Danube,  and  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
but  the  Czar  has  solemnly  and  re- 
peatedly declared  that  he  had  no  such 
ambition,  and  that  the  sole  motive 
which  actuated  him  was  to  protect  a 
population  who  professed  the  self-same 
religion  as  himself,  he  being  the  visible 
head  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  re- 


cognised as  such  by  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Christians ;  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Porte  to  grant  that  Protectorate 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  war. 
Without  examining  whether  any,  or 
what  conditions  wouldpustify  a  foreign 
government  in  imposmg  its  protec- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  an  independent 
state,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion whose  champion  the  Czar  pro- 
fesses to  be ;  of  the  alleged  homo- 
geneity of  the  Eastern  and  Rus- 
sian Churches,  for  on  this  the  whole 
question  turns ;  and  of  the  advantages 
Ukely  to  accrue  to  the  Greeks  from 
Russian  protection. 

Among  the  many  errors  likely  to 
be  dissipated  by  the  minute  discus- 
sion which  the  Eastern  question  has 
undergone  in  the  public  press  of  this 
and  other  countries,  not  the  least  is 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  as  the  natural  Pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  communities 
of  the  East.  The  hardihood  with  which 
this  claim  has  been  constantly  put  for- 
ward, and  the  silent  acquiescence  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
by  those  who  should  know  better,  have 
imposed  upon  the  worid.  Even  now, 
they  who  resist  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  the  influence  of  Russia  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey,  do  so 
more  by  reason  of  the  political  conse- 
quences of  that  usurpation  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  than  witii  the  thought  of 
disputing  the  abstract  right  of  the  head 
of  the  "  Orthodox  Faith**  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate he  lays  claim  to.  These 
pretensions,  like  many  others  we  could 
mention,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  ex- 
amination. We  do  not  learn,  on  any 
'  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire have,  during  the  last  ten  months, 
received  with  sympathy  or  encou- 
ragement the  prospect  of  Russian 
protection ;  nor  have  they,  so  far  as 
we  know,  exhibited  any  very  earnest' 
longing  for  the  introduction  of  the 
knont  as  an  element  of  government. 
The  population  of  independent  Greece 
may,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  do,  in- 
dulge in  the  harmless  dream  of  a  new 
Byzantine  empire  to  be  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  that  which  Mahomet  II.  won 
from  theur  fathers;  and  they  would 
doubtless  rejoice  that  the  domination 
of  the  Osmanlis  were  put  an  end  to 
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by  Rnasia,  or  any  other  power,  on 
condition  of  being  their  successors, 
as  they  were  their  predecessors.  We 
belieye  that  to  this  sort  of  revo- 
lotion  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks 
are  limited.  But  that  peo|)le  dispute 
the  claim  of  the  Czar  to  (he  Pontifi- 
cate of  the  "  Orthodox  t'aith,"  and 
reject  the  idea  of  a  temporal  submis- 
sion to  him.  The  Greek  Church,  how- 
ever, does  not  constitute  the  only 
Christian  Community  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Other  congregations  are  to  be 
fonnd  there,  subjects  also  of  the  Porte, 
and  who  have  not  less  claim  to  the 
protection  of  the  yarions  states  of 
jSurope,  when  protection  is  needed; 
but  who  still  less  desire  that  Russia 
should  be  their  sole  protector. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  are  fami- 
Har  to  the  world.  But  it  may  not  be 
so  generally  known  that,  while  the 
Russian  branch  of  the  former  pro- 
fesses to  preserve  the  Byzantine  dog- 
mas as  its  basis,  the  condition  of  its 
hierarchy,  and  the  mechanism  of  its 
discipline,  have  become  so  altered  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  there  exists  no  identity  in  this 
respect  that  would  justify  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Church  in  his  pretensions 
to  a  temporal  or  spiritual  protectorate 
over  that  church  whose  administrator 
and  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Besides  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  without  its  im- 
portance— the  one  speaking  Greek, 
the  other  Sclavonic— the  Church  of 
Constantinople  still  boasts  that  she 
has  preserved  her  Patriarch,  who  is 
independent  of  secular  interference 
in  spirituals,  while  no  such  privi^ 
lege  belongs  to  Russia.  A  serious 
difference,  too,  exists  between  the 
Russian  and  Greek  Churches  (and 
one  which  would  create  new  schisms 
and  new  convulsions)  on  the  impor- 
tant qnestion  of  baptism.  Converts 
are  admitted  into  the  pale  of  the  for- 
mer from  other  communities,  when 
they  have  been  already  baptized,  with- 
out the  obligation  of  again  receiving 
the  sacrament;  while  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  makes  the  repetition 
of  the  sacrament  indispensable  in  si- 
milar cases.  The  difference  of  church 
government  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance :  the  Greeks  have  never  admit- 
ted that  the  Holy  Synod  of  St  Peters* 
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burg,  established  by  Peter  the  Great, 
represents  in  any  sense  the  spiritual 
authority  which  he  forcibly  overthrew. 
The  substitution  of  the  chief  of  the 
state  for  it  was  never  pretended  to  be 
otherwise  than  for  political  purposes, 
and  as  a  means  of  realising  the  ambi- 
tious and  aggressive  designs  of  the 
Czar ;  and,  while  we  do  not  deny  the 
success  it  has  met  with,  we  believe  that, 
since  that  event,  the  Russian  clergy,  as 
a  body,  has  become  the  most  ignorant 
and  the  most  servile  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation  that  now  exists.  The 
edict  of  Peter  the  Great  admits  the 
merely  temporal  object  he  had  in  view. 
*^A  spiritual  authority,"  it  states, 
**  which  is  represented  by  a  corporation, 
or  college,  will  never  excite  in  the  na- 
tion so  much  agitation  and  efferves- 
cence as  a  single  chief  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical order.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
people  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  difference  between  the  spuritual  and 
secular  authority.  When  tney  witness 
the  extraordinary  respect  and  honour 
which  encompass  a  supreme  pontiff, 
their  admiration  and  wonder  are  so 
excited,  that  they  look  upon  the  chief 
of  the  Church  as  a  second  sovereign^ 
whose  dignity  is  equal,  or  even  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  monarch  himself; 
and  they  are  disposed  to  attach  to 
the  ecclesiastical  rank  a  character  of 

Sower  superior  to  the  other.  Kow,  as 
;  is  incontestable  that  the  common 
people  indulge  in  such  reflections, 
what,  we  ask,  would  be  the  case  if 
the  unjust  disputes  of  an  arbitrary 
clergy  were  added  to  light  up  a  con- 
flagration?" At  the  time  this  edict 
was  issued,  the  Russian  Church  had 
already  lost  its  patriarch.  Full  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  that  event; 
and  if  ever  the  mitre  of  a  prelate 
rivalled  the  diadem  of  an  emperor,  it 
was  not  in  the  reign  of  Peter  that  such 
an  instance  was  to  be  found.  No  se- 
rious antagonism  of  the  kinct'  did  or 
could  exist  in  Russia;  and  the  real 
object  of  the  abolition  of  the  patri- 
archate was,  to  combine  with  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  sovereign  the  prestige 
of  spiritual  supremacy — that  the  Czar 
might  not  only  say,  with  Louis  XIV., 
''The  State  1  /  am  the  State;"  but 
also,  "The Church  1 1  am  the  Church." 
The  Holy  Synod  of  St  Petersburg 
is,  it  is  true,  composed  of  some  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
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Chnroh,  (taken  from  the  monastic 
order) ;  bat  these  are  appointed  by  the 
secolar  authority ;  are  presided  orer  by 
a  layman  who  represents  the  Czar,  and 
whose  veto  can  suspend,  or  even  an- 
nul, the  most  solemn  resolutions  of 
the  Synod,  even  when  ^nanimousiy 
adopted.  The  person  who  occupied 
for  years,  and  who,  we  believe,  still 
occupies  the  important  poet  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Gonndl,  which  regulates  and  decides 
on  all  matters  concerning  the  disci- 
pline and  administration  of  the  Cburch 
of  Russia,  is  a  general  of  cavalry — 
General  Protnsonl  The  body  thus 
controlled  by  a  military  chief,  may  be 
increased  in  numbers,  or  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  Czar ; 
but  those  who  ordinarily  constitute 
that  Ecclesiastical  Board  are  the  me- 
tropolitan of  St  Petersburg,  the  arch- 
bishops, a  bishop,  the  £mperor*s  con- 
fessor, an  archimandrite  (one  degree 
lower  than  a  bishop),  the  chaplain- 
general  of  the  naval  and  militaiy 
forces,  and  an  arch-priest.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  rank,  the  learning,  or  the 
piety  of  the  Synod,  one  thing  must 
be  weU  understood  by  them; — they 
must  never  dare  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, or  give  utterance  to  a  thought, 
in  opposition  to  the  Czar.  The  edicts 
of  the  Synod  bear  the  imperial  im- 
press ;  they  are  inyaiiably  headed 
with  this  formula^  ^*By  the  most 
high  will,  command,  and  conformably 
to  the  sublime  wishes  of  his  Majesty, 
&c.  &c."  If  it  be  alleged  that  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Synod,  with  its 
bearded,  booted,  and  sabred  presi- 
dent, relates  merely  to  the  temporal 
administration  of  the  Church,  and 
that  should  a  question  of  dogma  arise 
recourse  would  be  had  to  an  CBctcme- 
nicat  Council^  composed  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  Oriental  rite,  we  reply 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  Synod 
is  not  confined  to  points  of  mere  ad- 
ministration or  discipline.  The  can- 
onisation of  a  saint,  for  instance,  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  administration. 
When  a  snlject  is  proposed  for  that 
distinction — ^and  the  Russian  Hagio^ 
logy  is  more  scandalously  filled  than 
the  Roman  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
Papacy— it  is  the  Synod,  that  is,  the 
Emperor,  yriio  decides  on  the  claims 
to  woraAiip  of  the  imknown  tsandidate, 
whose  remains  may  have  teen  previa 


ously  sanctified  by  the  gross  supersti- 
tion of  a  barbarous  peasantry.  It  is 
true  that,  in  consequence  of  some  no- 
torious criminals  having,  not  many 
years  ago,  been  added  to  the  list  of 
orthodox  saints,  the  Emperor, since  the 
discovery  of  this,  has  manifested  con- 
siderable repugnance  to  exercising  this 
important  part  of  his  pontifical  func- 
tions. He  has,  on  recent  occaoons,  re- 
fused hvijiat  of  canonisation.  A  few 
years  ago,  some  human  bones  were  dug 
up  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  the 
government  of  Kazan,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess miraculous  powers.  A  cunning 
specidator  thought  it  a  regular  god- 
send; and  petitions  were  forthwith 
sent  to  St  Petersburg  claiming  divine 
honours  for  the  unknown.  The  peti- 
tions were  repeatedly  rejected,  but  as 
often  pressed  on  the  Emperor.  His 
Pontifical  Majesty,  who  was  assnred^ 
on  high  authority,  that  the  claims  of 
the  present  candidate  were  quite  as 
well  founded  as  those  of  many  in  tiie 
Hagiohgy^  at  last  consented  to  issue 
his  order  of  canonisation,  but  roundly 
swore  that  he  would  not  grant  another 
saintshlp  as  long  as  he  lived.  Yet 
it  is  not  doubted  that  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  present  *'  holy  war'*  of 
continuing  the  sacred  list  will  be  made 
use  of  unsparingly. 

In  other  Churches  the  sacerdotal 
character  is  indelible ;  it  is  conferred 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
whether  by  the  imposition  of  bands, 
or  any  other  formality,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed ev«n  yrhere  the  party  is  aas- 
pended  from  his  sacred  functions,  or 
prohibited  altogether  from  performing 
them.  But  neither  suspension,  nor 
degradation,  can  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  mere  administration,  or  or- 
dinary disdpluie ;  and  the  Emperor's 
military  representative  hafr  it  in  his 
power  to  decide  on  the  degradation 
of  any  clergyman,  and  to  completely 
efface  the  sacerdotal  character  ao* 
quired  by  ordination. 

But,  supposing  tbeimprobableevent 
of  an  (Ecumenitml  CouneUj  in  which 
the  various  Churdies  of  the  East 
ahould  enter  as  component  parts,  in 
what  manner,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  ask,  would  the  Russians  claim  to 
be  represented?  Would  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  or  those  of  Anti- 
och,  Jerasalem,  and  Alexjndria,  who 
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are  nsder  his  spiritual  jari«diotioo, 
and  who  pronounce  the  Mnscoyite 
Cfaansh  as,  if  not  heretical,  at  least 
achismatical,  submit  to  be  presided 
over  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Caar ; 
or  would  they  recognise,  in  favour  of 
his  Majesty,  the  quality  of  impecca- 
bility, or  infallibility,  which  they  re- 
fuse to  the  head  of  the  Latin  Church  ? 
With  that  complete  dependenoe  in 
spiritual  as  in  temporal  i^yemment  on 
thechief  of  theState,and  that  debasing 
aervitade  of  the  Russian  Church,  may 
be  compared  with  advantage  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  even  under  the  Mus- 
sulman government.  Its  Patriarch  is 
thechief  of  the  Greek  communities,  the 
president  of  their  Synod,  and  the  sove- 
reign judge,  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan's  authority,  of 
all  civil  and  religious  matters  relating 
to  these  communities  which  may  be 
brought  before  it  The  Patriarch,  aiid 
the  twelve  metropolitans  who,  under 
his  presidency,  compose  the  Synod, 
or  Grrand  Council  of  the  Creek  natianj 
are  exempt  from  the  Ekiratck,  or  per- 
sonal impost.  The  imposts  the  Greek 
nmtkm  pays  to  the  government  are 
apportioned,  not  by  the  Mussulman 
authorities,  but  by  its  own  archbishops 
and  bishops.  Those  prelates  are  de 
ofido  members  of  the  municipal  eonn- 
cils,  by  the  same  right  as  the  Turkish 
governors  and  muftis.  The  cadis  and 
governors  are  bound  to  see  to  the  exe- 
cution of  tibe  decisions  or  judgments 
of  the  bishops,  in  all  that  relates  to 
their  dioceses  respectively;  and  to 
enforee  the  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  constitute  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues.  The  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  receive  from  each  family 
of  ^eir  own  communion  aa  annual 
contribution,  for  the  decent  mainte- 
aanee  of  public  worship.  They  cele- 
brate mmriages,  pronounce  divorces, 
draw  up  wills,  and  from  all  these 
acts  derive  a  eoasidenable  revenue; 
and,  in  certain  cases,  they  are  autho- 
rised to  receive  legacies  bequeathed 
for  pious  otijects.  For  every  judg- 
Bent  pronounced  by  their  tribunals, 
tlw  Patriarch  and  metropolitims  are 
entitled  to  &  duty  on  the  valoe  of  the 
property  in  litigation,  of  ten  per  cent. 
TiMv  havo  the  power  of  sentencing 
to  fine,  to  imprisoaflMnt,  to  corporal 
ponlaliBent,  and  to  exiie,  indepea- 
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dently  of  the  spiritual  power  they  pos- 
sess, and  which  they  not  rarely  exer- 
cise, of  excommunication.  The  Patri- 
aroh  and  the  prelates  are  paid  a  fixed 
contribution  by  the  priests  to  whom 
the  higher  functions  of  the  ministry 
are  confided ;  and  these,  in  turn,  re- 
ceive a  proportional  amount  firom  the 
clergy  under  their  immediate  super- 
intendence. The  incomes  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  of  the  thirty-two  arch- 
bishops, and  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
bishops  of  the  Ottoman  empue,  are  piUd 
out  of  these  public  contributions. 

These  immunities  present,  as  we  have 
said,  a  atriking  contrast  with  theoondi- 
tion  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  Russia, 
ACliureh  so  endowed,  and  with  powen 
over  the  millions  who  belong  to  its 
communion,  would  naturally  tempt 
an  ambitious  sovereign  to  become  its 
master  under  the  name  of  Protector. 
We  discard  completely  any  inquiry 
into  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
communities;  but  we  think  it  auist  be 
evident  to  any  impartial  mind,  that 
the  protectorate  of  the  Csar,  in  his 
character  of  head  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
would  make  him  the  supreme  ruler 
over  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Europe. 

We  do  not  mean  to  allege  that  the 
immunities  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion have  been  faithfully  respected 
by  tbe  pashas,  the  cadis,  or  other 
agents  of  the  Porte.  We  admit 
that  most  of  what  has  been  said 
of  the  intolerance  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Turkish  officials  is  true,  and 
that  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
have  been  perpetrated,  which  call  for 
the  severest  reprehension,  and  re- 
quire the  interference  of  the  Christian 
governments  of  Europe.  But  what 
we  dispute  is,  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  such  inter- 
vention or  to  such  protectorate. 

The  Church  of  Constantmople  re- 
gards that  of  St  Petersburg  as  achis- 
matical, however  nearly  they  approach 
in  some  respects ;  and  so  far  from  ac* 
knowledgio^  a  njght  of  Protectorate, 
either  in  the  Synod  or  the  Emperor, 
she  claims  over  her  younger  and  erring 
sister  all  that  saperiority  which  is 
imparted  by  primogeniture.  She 
would  reject  the  daun  of  Russia  to 
supremacy,  and  refuse  to  be  adnMois* 
tared  by  a  servile  Synod,  with  a  nomi* 
aea  of  the  Gaar  fo  Pnaidattt.    To 
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submit  to  that  Protectorate  would  be 
to  admit  foreign  ankbority ;  that  ad- 
mission woald  inyolye  the  loss  of  her 
Patriarch,  the  evidence  of  her  inde- 
pendence ;  and  to  this  conviction  may 
be  traced  the  indifference  of  the^jlreek 
population  to  Russian  influencOt  and 
the  co-operation  its  clergy  has  given 
to  the  Porte. 

But,  scattered  amid  the  immense 
population  which  are  subject  to  the 
Sultan,  may  be  found  communions 
not  belonging  to  the  Confession  of 
Photins  as  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  still  less  to  the  schis- 
matical  branch  of  it  which  is  known  as 
the  Russian  Church.  These  commu- 
nions have  no  relation,  affinity,  or  in 
fact  anything  whatever  in  common 
with  the  Synod  of  St  Petersburg,  or 
the  Czar,  whom  they,  regard  as  a 
spiritual  usurper,  and  the  creed  he 
professes  as  all  but  heretical.  The 
Entychian  Armenians  amount  to  no 
less  than  2,400,000  persons,  of  whom 
nearly  80,000  are  actually  united  to  the 
Latin  Church ;  but,  whatever  be  the 
difference  in  dogma  or  ceremonial  be- 
tween them,  they  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  Synod  of  St  Petersburg,  and  in 
submission  to  the  Porte.  There  are 
moreover,  upwards  of  a  million  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  united  Greeks— 
that  is,  Greeks  who  admit  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  while  observing 
their  own  ceremonial,  and  who,  it  will 
not  be  questioned,  have  an  equal 
right  to  protection,  where  protection 
is  requisite.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand the  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  on  behalf  of  those 
communities  among  whom  are  to  be 
found  persons  of  Uie  same  religious 
belief  as  themselves ;  but  we  cannot 
understand  on  what  grounds  an  er- 
duaive  claim  is  put  forward  by  a  power 
which  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
them,  and  which  has  destroyed  the 
most  important  link  that  connected  the 
Church  of  St  Petersburg  with  that  of 
the  Patriarch.  The  possession  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Russians  would, 
we  are  convinced,  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  substitution 
of  some  Russian  general  or  admiral, 
Prince  Menschikoff  perhaps,  or  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  or  whoever  may  happen 
to  be  the  favourite  of  the  day,  for  the 
venerable  Patriarch  ;  and  by  the  most 


cruel  persecution,  not  perhaps  so  much 
from  religious  intolerance,  as  for  the 
same  reasons  assigned  by  Peter  the 
Great  for  his  abolition  of  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  The  treatment  of  the 
united  Greeks  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  Catholics  of  Poland  and  of  the 
Muscovite  provinces,  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  those  who,  now  at  all  events, 
live  tranquilly  under  the  rule  of  theSul- 
tan,  what  they  have  toezpect  from  the 
tolerance,  the  equity,  or  the  mercy  of 
such  a  Russian  Protector.  One-fourth 
of  the  Latin  population  ruled  over  by 
the  Czar  is  made  up  of  various  reli- 
gious sects  and  forms  of  worship — Ca- 
tholicism, Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
Mahometanism,  Judaism,  Lamaism, 
Schamaism,  &c.  In  theory  these  dif- 
ferent persuasions  have  a  right  to  tole- 
ration ;  but  in  practice  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. The  jealousy  of  the  Czars,  and 
their  determination  to  reduce  all  that 
comes  within  their  grasp  to  the  same 
dead  level  of  servitude,  cannot  endure 
a  difference  of  any  kind,  religious  or  po- 
litical ;  and  pretexts  are  never  want- 
ing for  persecutions,  which  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  The  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, Lithuania  and  Poland,  testify 
to  the  truth  of  these  allegations.  It 
appears  clear,  then,  that  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
do  not  require  the  protection  or  domi- 
nation of  Russia,  which  would  crush 
all  alike. 

We  beg  to  point  out  another,  and 
a  materiid  error  into  which  the  gene- 
rality of  people  have  fallen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  oppression  of 
a  Christian  people  by  a  misbelieving 
despotism  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  toenlist 
the  sympathies  of  a  civilised  and  tole- 
rant nation ;  and  the  fact  of  that  op- 
pression being  practised  by  a  small 
minority  over  a  multitude  composmg 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  is  denounc- 
ed as  a  monstrous  anomdy ;  and  the 
public  indignation  has  been  roused  at 
the  idea  of  scarcely  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  Turks  grinding  to  the  dust 
more  than  ten  millions  of  Christians. 
We  execrate  religious  oppression  as 
much  as  any  one  can  do ;  and  whether 
the  persecuted  be  numerous  or  few, 
one  or  one  thousand,  the  crime  is,  in 
principle,  the  same.  But  we  can  show 
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tbatf  in  tbe  present  instance,  the 
aggravating  circumstance  of  so  great 
«  difference  in  numbers  does  not 
exist.  Those  who  speak  of  ten 
miilions  of  Greek  Christians  being 
oppressed  by  three  millions  of  Turks, 
forget,  or  may  not  be  aware,  that 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  known  as 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  now 
**  protected"  to  the  utmost  by  synods 
of  another  kind  from  that  of  St  Peters- 
burg—  by  military  tribunals,  and 
martial  law— contain  a  population  of 
above  four  millions,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty  thousand 
Hungarian  Catholics,  are  members  of 
the  Greek,  though  not  of  the  Basso- 
Greek  Church.  Now,  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  are,  in  their  domestic 
administration,  independent  of  the 
Porte,  the  tie  which  attaches  them  to 
it — the  payment  of  a  comparatively 
small  tribute— being  of  the  slenderest 
kind.  The  Principalities  are  govern- 
ed by  their  own  princes  or  hospodars, 
formerly  named  for  life,  and,  >  since 
the  convention  of  1849  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte,  for  seven  years; 
they  are  selected  from  among  their 
own  boyards,  and  receive  investiture 
only  from  the  Sultan.  The  Moldo- 
WaJlachian  army  is  recruited  from  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  population,  and  is 
organised  oh  the  Russian  plan,  with 
Russian  staff-officers.  In  neitlier  of 
the  three  provinces  is  there  a  Turkish 
garrison,  nor  a  Turkish  authority  of 
any  kind,  nor  a  single  Turkish  soldier; 
there  is  consequently  no  Turkish 
oppression  or  persecution.  Servia, 
with  a  population  of  about  a  million, 
mostly  Christians  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion, is  equally  independent  of  the 
Porte.  The  Turks  have,  it  is  true,  a 
garrison  in  Belgrade,  limited,  by  treaty 
With  Austria,  to  a  certain  force ;  and 
Belgrade  itself  is  the  residence  of  a 
Pasha ;  but,  beyond  this  trifling  mili- 
tary occupation,  the  acknowledgment, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Sultan,  and  a  small  tribute  in 
money,  nothingelse  is  left  them.  And, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, the  internal  government  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians 
themselves.  The  liberal  institutions 
established  in  Serviaby  Prince Milosch 
Obrenowitsch,  were  not  disturbed  or 
Interfered  with  by  the  Porte,  to  which 
Ihey  gave  no  umbrage,  but  were  over- 


thrown by  Russian  intrigue.  In 
Servia  no  oppression,  no  persecution, 
is  or  can  be  practised  by  the  Turks, 
who  are  powerless.  Thus,  we  have 
about  five  millions  of  population  to 
be  deducted  firom  the  ten  millions  said 
to  be  mercilessly  oppressed,  outraged, 
and  persecuted  by  Mussulman  bigotrv ; 
— and  also  said  to  be  eager  for  the 
reUgious  Protectorate  of  Russia. 

The  Danubian  Principalities  were 
formerly  governed  by  princes  called 
t&oyirocJM,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Sultan.  Those  waywodes,  it  is  true, 
exercised  every  species  of  oppression ; 
but  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised when  they  learn  that  these  pro- 
vincial tyrants  were  not  Mussulmans: 
thev  were  Christians,  and  Cbristiaas 
of  the  same  communion  as  the  people 
whom  they  ruled  over ;  and  they  were 
selected  because  they  were  Christians, 
to  administer  Christian  dependencies. 
The  waywodes  were  Fanariote  Greeks, 
and  denizens  of  Constantinople.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment were  bound  to  see  that  their  pro- 
vinces were  properly  administered; 
but  they  were  powerless  to  repress 
these  abuses,  as  they  were  powerless 
to  repress  tbe  abuses  in  .the  Turkish 
Pashalicks. 

The  infiuence  of  Russia  for  a  long 
time,  and  particularly  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  has  been  para- 
mount in  the  Danubian  Principalities. 
We  have  shown  that  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachians,  with  a  slight  exception,  pre- 
fer the  Greek  rite ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  have  any  religious 
sympathies  with  the  Church  of  which 
the  £mperor  of  Russia  is  the  head. 
The  Moldo-Wallachians  also  regard 
the  Russian  dogmas  as  schismatic, 
and  recognise  only  the  religious  su- 
premacy of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  Paris  there  is  a  Russian 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Russian 
embassy,  the  residents  of  that  nation, 
and  the  few  subjects  of  Independent 
Greece  who  may  think  it  proper,  or 
useful,  to  attend  Russian  worship. 
The  Moldo-Wallachians  who  also 
reside  in  the  French  capital  have 
been  often  pressed  to  attend  that 
chapel,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
estaDllsh  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a 
homogeneity  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist  As  a  proof  of  the  antipathy 
between  the   two   communions,  we 
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quote  a  passage  from  a  discourse 
delivered  on  Hie  oeeasioo  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  temporary  place  of  worship 
ftyr  the  Moldio-Wallacfaians  by  the 
Archimandrite  Suagoano.  To  those 
who  still  beliere  that  there  exi8t9  the 
bond  of  a  commofi  faith  between  the 
Chnreh  of  Constantinople  and  that  of 
8t  Petersbnrg,  and  that  the  Moldo- 
Waliaehians,  or  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  desire  a  Rossian 
Protectorate,  we  reeomraend  the  pem- 
aal  of  the  following,  which  was  ]Hro- 
nomced  t»  a  nnmeronv  congregation 
in  the  beginning  of  Janmury  last. 
^^When  we  expressed  a  desire,**  said 
the  archimandrite,  ^  to  foand  a  chapel 
of  onr  ewB  rite,  we  were  told  that  a 
Russian  chapel  already  existed  in 
Paris,  and  we  were  asked  why  the 
Roumains  (Moldo-Walladiians)  do 
not  freqfnent  it  ?  What  1  Rovnmins 
to  frequent  a  Russian  place  of  wor- 
ship f  le  it  then  forgotten  that  they 
ean  never  enter  its  walls,  and  that 
the  Walladkians  whe  die  in  Paris, 
forbid,  at  their  very  last  hour,  that 
their  bodfes  should  be  borne  to  a  Mns- 
oovite  chapel,  and  declare  that  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  priest  would  be 
an  insult  to  their  tomb.  Whence 
comes  this  irreconcilable  hatred?  That 
hatred  19  perpetuated  by  the  differ- 
ence of  language.  The  Rossian  tongue 
is  Mavonic ;  imrs  is  Latin.  Is  tl^re 
in  fiiet  a  single  Roumain  who  under- 
stands the  language  of  theMuscovites  ? 
That  hatred  is  just ;  for  is  not  Russia 
our  niOTtal  enemy?  Has  she  not 
closed  up  our  schools,  and  debarred 
ns  from  all  instruction,  in  order  to 
sink  our  people  into  the  depths  ^ 
btfbarism,  and  to  reduce  them  the 
more  ea^  to  senitude  ?  On  that 
hatred  I  pronounce  a  blessing;  for 
the  Russian  Church  is  a  schism  whi<^ 
the  Reuroainff  reject;  because  the 
Russian  Church  has  separated  from 
the  great  Eastern  Church  ;  because 
the  Russian  Church  doee  not  recog«- 
nise  as  its  head  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  because  it  does  not  re- 
eeiye  the  Holy  Unction  of  Byaan- 


tium;  because  it  has  constituted 
itself  into  a  Synod  of  which  the  Czar 
is  the  despot;  and  because  that 
Synod,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  has 
ehanged  its  worship,  has  fabrioUed 
an  unction  which  it  terms  h<rfy,  has 
suppressed  or  changed  the  fast  daySf 
and  the  Lents  as  established  by  onr 
bishops;  because  it  has  canonised 
Sclavoniana  who  are  apocryphal 
saints,  such  ae  Vladimir,  Olga^  and 
so  many  others  whose  names  are  un- 
known to  u»;  because  the  rite  of 
Confession,  which  wae  instituted  to 
ameliorate  and  save  the  penitrat,  hat 
become,  by  the  serviliQr  of  the  Mna- 
oovite  clergy,  an  instrument  for  spies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Czar;  in  fine, 
because  that  Synod  has  violated  the 
law,  and  that  its  reforme  are  arbi- 
trary, and  are  made  to  further  the 
objects  of  despotism.  These  acts  of 
impiety  being  so  notorious,  and  thoee 
truths  so  known,  who  shall  now  main- 
tain that  the  Russian  Churdi  is  not 
schismatic?  Our  Councils  r^ect  it ; 
our  canone  forbid  us  to  recognise  it  \ 
our  Church  disavows  It ;  and  all  who 
hold  te  the  faith,  and  whom  she  re^ 
cognises  for  her  children,  are  bound 
to  respect  her  decision,  and  to  consider 
the  Russian  rite  as  a  schismatic  rite. 
Such  are  the  motivea  which  prevent 
the  Ronmains  from  attending  the 
Russian  chapel  iv  Paris  I  **  Thin  ad- 
dress was  received  with  enthnsiaam 
by  the  assemblage.  Letters  of  foUci- 
tation  have  been  received  by  Ae  archi- 
mandrite from  his  unhappy  brethren 
of  the  Principalities,  who  are  driven 
with  the  bayonet  te  the  churchce  to 
chant  Te  JDemn  for  Russian  victories ; 
and,  impoverished  as  they  are,  the 
prelates  and  i»ieets  of  Wallachia  send 
their  mites  to  Paris,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  true  Greek  church.* 

It  would  be  ui^QSt  to  charge  any 
rellgione  community  with  the  respon- 
sibUity  of  the  crimes  or  vices  of  in- 
dividual members.  The  police  oflScsa 
and  law  courts  in  our  own  country 
occasionally  disclose  eases  of  moral 
depravity  among  members   of   the 


*  The  foUawing  general  order,  publiahed  in  the  Wallachian  Monkeur  (the  RuBsian 
ofioial  Joonial),  about  the  eod  of  January  laat^  shows  the  sort  of  protection  which 
the  Priacipalities  ei^oj)  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Moldo-Wallachians  are 
taught  to  loTe  tlieir  protectors  : — "  Ordered,  Ist,  That  all  men  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  forty  yean,  married  or  unmarried,  and  whatever  their  profession  may 
h9f  are  required  by  the  generals',  coloneb,  or  commanders  of  eorps  to  do  serrice  for 
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derieal  profession;  but  these  cases 
are  few,  we  are  htippy  to  saj,  ia  com* 
parison  with  the  nmnber  of  pioos  and 
learned  men  that  compose  the  bodj. 
Nor  do  we  prononDce  a  sweeping 
anathema  on  the  Rnsso-  Greek  Cbnrcl^ 
becanse,  with  the  exception  of,  as  we 
are  informed,  a  few  of  the  snperkr 
dignitaries,  no  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion can  prodoce  more  examples  of 
gross  ignorance  and  vicions  habits. 
The  degradation,  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
clergy,  the  pittance  they  receive  from 
the  State,  being  insafficieut  to  keep 
bodj  and  sonl  together,  and  the  al- 
most total  want  of  iastmetion,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things. 
Marriage  is  a  primary  and  indispen- 
sable coDdition  for  the  priesthood ; 
and  the  death  of  the  wife,,  unless 
where  a  special  exemption  is  accorded 
by  the  Synod  or  the  Emperor,  in- 
ToWes  not  merely  the  loss  of  his  sacer^ 
dotal  functions^  but  completely  annnls 
the  priestly  character.  The  widowed 
priest  returns  to-  a  lay  condition  from 
that  moment ;  he  may  become  a  field 
labonrer,  or  a  yalet ;  a  quay  porter, 
or  a  groom  ;  a  mechanic,  or  a  soldier 
of  the  army  ol  Caucasus ;  but  his 
functions  at  the  akar  ceaee  then,  and 
for  ever.  The  irregularitiea  which  in 
Bussia,  as  elsewhere,  prevailed  in  the 
monastic  establishments,  afforded  a 
pretext  to  that  rude  reformer,  Peter 
the  Great,  for  abolbhing  the  greater 
number  of  them.  Their  immense 
wealth,  the  gifts  of  the  piety  or 
the  superstition  of  past  ages,  was 
a  temptation  which  the  inexorable 
despot  could  not  resist;  and  hav- 
ing once  acquired  a  taste  ifor  plnnder, 
he  appropriated  not  only  monastic  pro- 
perty, whilst  abolislung  monasteries, 
but  filled  the  imperial  treasury  with 
the  confiscated  wealth  of  the  secular 
dergy.  >Vhat  Peter  left  undone 
Catherine  II.  completed.  During 
the  reign  of  that  Princess,  whose  own 
frailties  might  have  taught  her  sym- 
pathy for  human  weaknessesi,  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  immovable 
property  of  the  Church  was 


X^e  correspondent  and  friend  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Encyclopedists  filled 
with  joy  the  hearts  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Paris,  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  resources  of  superstition,  which 
she  devoted  to  the  realisation  of  her 
ambitious  projects,  or  to  recompense 
richly  the  services  of  her  numerous 
favourites^  Miserable  pittances  were 
allotted  to  the  functionaries  to  whom 
that  great  wealth  had  belonged ;  but 
the  distractions  of  love  and  war  toe 
often  interfered  with  the  payment  of 
even  those  pittances.  In  Moscow,  St 
Petersburg,  and  isome  other  large 
cities,  there  are  still,  perhaps,  a  few 
benefioee  which  affords  a  decent  sub- 
sistence to  the  holders ;  but  the  sti- 
pends, eveft  when  augmented  by  the 
casueif  the  chance  and  volantary  con- 
tribution paid  by  individnals  for  spe- 
cial masses,  and  certain  small  per- 
quisites fbr  funeralsi,  (&o.,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  maintaitt,  in  anything  ap- 
proaching to  comfort,  a  single,  much 
less  a  married  dergyman^  There  ap- 
pears to  be  some  difference  of  opin<- 
ion  among  the  beet  authorities  on  the 
exact  stipends  received  by  the  higher 
dergy.  The  income  of  the  senior 
metropolitan,  the  first  dignitary  of 
the  orthodox  church,  including  all 
sources  of  revenue,  has  never  been 
estimated  at  more  than  from  £600  to 
£700  per  annum ;  that  of  the  other 
metropolitans,  at  about  £160;  of  an 
archbishop,  £120 ;  of  a  bishop,  £80; 
of  an  archimandrite,  the  next  in  rank 
after  a  bishop,  from  £40  to  £50.  The 
wooden  but  inhabited  by  a  parish 
priest  is  not  soperior  to  that  of  the 
poorest  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
spot  of  land  attached  is  cultivated  by 
his  own  handa  The  destitute  con- 
ation of  the  inferior  dergy  has  many 
times  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  government,  and  commission- 
ers have  been  named  to  examine  into 
the  complaints,  but  without  produ- 
dag  any  result. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  the  clergy  should 
become  degraded  in  the  eyea  of  the 
people,  and  be  regarded,  when  not 


the  Rnssian  army  ;  2d,  That  horses,  waggons,  oxen  or  other  beasts  of  harden,  may 
be  required  for  the  same  serrice  ;  and,  8d,  That  all  bo  its,  barks,  or  floats,' now  on 
the  Danube,  are  seized  from  the  present  moment,  for  the  serrice  of  the  Rnssian  array. 
Ihis  decree  is  applicable  to  all  Wallaehian  snbjeots — those  whe  attempt  to  evade  its 
execution  ihaU  bt  tried  by  conH^nMrHaV 
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ia  the  performaaoe  of  their  eaered 
fuDctions,  as  objects  of  derision  and 
contempt.  With  starvation  at  home, 
they  are  forced  to  seek  in  the  houses 
of  others  what  their  own  cannot 
supply;  to  satisfy  the  most  press- 
ing wants  of  nature,  they  submit  to 
scoff  and  insult ;  and  wherever  feast- 
ing is  going  on,  the  priest  is  found 
an  unbidden,  and  in  most  instances 
an  unwelcome  guest  This  state  of 
life  leads  to  vagrant,  idle,  and  disso- 
lute habits,  and  it  is  declared,  on  what 
appears  to  be  competent  authority, 
that  intemperance  is  the  general  cha- 
racteristic of  the  lower  clergy  of 
Russia.  Intemperance  easily  leads 
to  other  vices.  According  to  official 
reports  laid  before  the  Synod,  there 
were,  in  the  single  year  1836,  208 
ecclesiastics  degraded  for  ir^amaus 
crimes^  and  1985  for  crimes  or  offences 
less  grave.  In  that  year  the  clergy  com- 
prised 102,456  members ; — the  num- 
ber degraded  and  sentenced  by  the  tri- 
bunals was  therefore  about  two  per  cen  t. 
In  1839,  the  number  of  priests  con- 
demned by  the  tribunal  was  one  out 
of  twenty ;  and  during  the  three  years 
from  18S6  to  1839  inclusive,  the  cases 
were  15,443,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
A  good  deal  of  scandal,  as  well  there 
might  be,  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  Synod,  and  that  body  re- 
ceived a  hint  to  be  more  discreet  in 
exposing  to  the  sneers  of  the  hetero- 
dox the  state  of  the  orthodox  church. 
It  attempted,  in  a  subsequent  report, 
to  explain  away  or  palliate  those  dis- 
orders. ^*  If  such  things,'*  says  the 
Synodical  Report  of  1837,  ^'  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided  by  reason  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  empire ;  of  the  want  of 
seminaries,  attendance  at  which  has 
been  only  recently  obligatory ;  of  the 
little  instruction  received  by  the 
clergy,  who  in  this  respect  are,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  iafancy— so  much 
so,  that  one  old  barbarism  has  not 
yet  disappeared— nevertheless,  the 
same  clergy  has  exhibited  rich  ex- 
amples of  ancient  piety  and  severity 
of  morals."  Dr  Pinkerton  assures  us 
that  there  are  to  be  found  among  the 
families  of  the  parochial  clergy,  a  de- 
gree of  culture  and  good  manners  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  If  we  can  rely 
on  accounts  more  recent,  and  quite  as 
good,  these  are  but  rare  exceptions ; 
and  we  fear  that  matters  are  pretty 


much  the  same  as  when  Goxe  was 
in  Russia,  and  many  of  the  parish 
priests  were  so  ignorant  as  to  be  un- 
able to  read,  even  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  gospel  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  preach.  M.  de  Haxthausen, 
whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  says,  ^^  Ecclesiastics  of  merit 
are  rare  in  the  country.  The  greater 
number  of  the  old  popes  are  ignorant, 
brutal,  without  any  instruction,  and 
exclusively  given  up  to  thehr  personal 
interests.  In  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  sacraments,  they  have 
often  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
obtain  presents.  They  have  no  care 
about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
flocks,  and  impart  neither  consolation 
nor  instruction  to  them."  This  ig- 
norance, added  to  relaxed  morals,  ac- 
counts for  their  want  of  influence  with 
the  people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
treating  them  with  the  most  contemp- 
tuous familiarity.  The  lower  classes 
have  special  sarcasms  and  insulting 
proverbs  applicable  to  their  popes. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  Russian 
clergy  are  principally,  we  believe  ex- 
clusively, taken  from  the  TschemaiDu'' 
havenUvo^  or  black  clergy — monks  who 
live  in  convents,  and  pass  their  lives 
in  the  practice  of  religious  obser- 
vances. Their  superiority  to  the 
secular  clergy  is  in  all  respects  con- 
siderable, and  whatever  of  instruc- 
tion exists  among  the  priesthood 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  retreats  of 
the  Basilians — the  only  order  of 
monks,  we  believe,  in  Russia.  They 
live,  however,  apart  from  the  people ; 
they  have  no  direct  intercourse  with 
them ;  they  are  ignorant,  or  regard- 
less,  of  their  material  or  moral  wants ; 
and  for  them  they  feel  no  sympathy 
or  affection.  It  must  not  be  sni^ 
posed  that  this  superiority  over  the 
parochial  or  secular  clergy,  in  station 
or  morals,  implies  independence,  se- 
parately or  collectively.  Their  de- 
pendence on  the  government  differs 
not  in  the  least  from  that  of  the 
most  ignorant  village  pope,  or  of  the 
meanest  serf.  The  high  functionaries 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  taken  from 
the  monastic  body :  and  as  the  Synod, 
or,  which  is  all  the  same,  the  Em- 
peror, can  deprive  an  ecclesiastic  of 
his  functions,  and  degrade  him  to  a 
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laj  oondifcioD,  the  metropolitan  arch- 
biehop,  or  bishop,  who  cares  to  keep 
his  mitre,  has  no  other  choice  than 
to  be  the  docile  and  zealoos  agent  of 
the  Autocrat.  Since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Bnssian  clergy,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  lain  groyelling 
in  the  dnst  at  the  feet  of  every  tyrant 
with  the  title  of  Czar  or  Czarina: 
and  no  other  corporation  in  the  world 
that  we  have  an^r  knowledge  of,  lay 
or  clerical,  equals  it  in  hopeless  servi- 
tude. Taaght  from  their  infancy  to 
regard  the  Czar  as  the  sole  dbpenser 
of  good  and  evil,  and  firmly  beUeving 
that  every  people  on  the  earth  trem- 
bles at  his  name,  they  scarcely  make 
any  distinction  between  htm  and  the 
Deity;  and  in  their  public  and  pri- 
vate devotions  their  adoration  is 
divided,  perhaps  not  equally,  between 
God  and  the  Emperor.  Those  names 
are  mingled  together  in  the  first  les- 
sons they  learn,  and  their  awe  of  the 
mortal  ruler  is  more  intense  than  their 
love  for  the  Creator.  Those  ideas 
are  transmitted  by  the  priests  to  their 
children ;  and  as  the  ranks  of  the 
clerical  body  are  filled  up  almost  ex- 
dusively  from  the  families  of  the 
popes,  ignorance  and  slavishness  be- 
come as  traditional  and  as  hereditary 
as  the  office  for  which  they  are  indis- 
pensable. The  jealous  fears  of  the 
Autocrat  prevent  grafting  on  the  old 
stock,  and  he  suffers  no  innovation 
of  any  kind  to  animate  that  torpid 
mass  of  bondage. 

In  alluding  to  the  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  Russian  clergy,  it  is  but 
fair  to  admit  that  there  are  certain 
privileges  attached  to  that  body  which 
are  not  accorded  to  the  rest  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  subjects.  The 
Czar,  out  of  his  mere  motion,  and  by 
special  favour,  the  value  of  which  is 
no  doubt  properly  appreciated  by  the 
persons  interested,  has  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  punishments  inflicted  on 
laymen  and  on  clergymen.  The  Russian 
priest  is  not  liable  to  be  scourged  to 
death  by  the  hncut ;  nor  to  be  beaten 
to  a  jelly  by  a  club,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Yet 
this  privUege,  we  fear,  is  more  spe- 
cious than  real.  It  does  not  survive 
the  sacerdotal  character ;  and  as  this 
may  be  suspended  or  annihilated  at 
ihe  pleasure  of  the  Synod,  or  at  the 


death  of  the  popess^  the  exemption 
from  the  knout  and  the  baien  is  an  ex- 
tremely uncertain  privilege.  The  rule 
of  the  Russian  Church,  which  makes 
the  priestly  character,  indelible  in  other 
communions,  to  depend  on  so  frail  a 
tenure  as  the  life  of  the  partner,  is 
roost  curious,  and  must  i)erpetuate 
those  vices  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  pastor  who  loses  his 
wife  must  at  once  abandon  his  sacred 
fanctions,  and  set  himself  to  some 
other  pursuit,  if  he  be  still  in  the 
force  of  health  and  manhood ;  if  he 
be  aged  or  infirm,  his  lot  is  hard  in- 
deed. When  the  sacerdotal  office  is 
forfeited  by  some  very  grave  offence, 
hard  labour  for  life,  or  the  distrac- 
tions of  a  campaign  in  the  Caucasus 
in  one  of  the  condemned  regiments, 
with  glimpses  of  the  knaut^  form  the 
hopeless  future  of  the  unhappy  wretch 
who,  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
dispensing  the  sacraments  at  the 
altar.  We  may  add,  that  the  wives 
and  widows  of  the  priests,  and  their 
young  children,  enjoy,  by  a  pious 
dispensation  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  an  exemption  from  the 
knout  The  children,  moreover,  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  imposts 
and  military  enlistment. 

The  sects  that  have  started  into 
life  since  the  seventeenth  century  are 
comprised  by  the  established  or 
official  church  of  Russia  in  the  sweep- 
ing designation  of  roskolnicki^  or 
schiamatical ;  but  the  term  is  rejected 
with  indignation  by  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  applied.  They  refuse,  as 
a  base  and  groundless  calumny,  the 
term  schUmatical^  and  claim  for  their 
own  special  qualification  that  of  Sttxro-' 
wtrtziy  or  Ancient  believers.  They 
have  also,  no  less  than  their  predeces- 
sors, been  the  object  of  the  severity 
of  the  government.  Every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  laid  hold  of  to  crush 
them ;  and  in  the  revolt  of  the  Stre- 
litz,  not  only  were  ruinous  fines  im- 
posed on  them,  but  many  of  their 
leaders  were  imprisoned,  exiled, 
hanged,  or  poniarded,  by  order  of 
Peter  I.  Severity  being  of  no  avail, 
milder  measures  were  resorted  to. 
A  compromise  was  proposed  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  .II.,  and  after  a 
show  of  examination,  several  of  their 
less  objectionable  doctrines  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  muster  as  orthodox, 
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and  the  TaHations  in  their  litnrgy 
Teceiyed,  en  condition  that  their 
priests  submitted  to  receive  orders 
from  the  prelates  of  the  Synod. 
As  an  additional  indneeroent,  they 
were  promised  that  ordination  should 
"be  conferred  according  to  the  secta- 
rian, and  not  the  established  rite; 
that  their  usages  should  be  respected, 
and  no  interference  take  place  in  the 
education  of  their  clergy.  Bu  t  so  great 
was  the  animosity  that  no  concession 
could  win,  no  kindness  soften  them, 
and  the  experiment  of  gaining  over 
this  stray  flock  to  the  fold  failed 
totally.  At  an  eariier  period  Staro- 
wertzi  convents  were  erected  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forests  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Russia.  These 
convents  were  soon  demolished,  and 
their  prelates  and  abbots  banished,  or 
otherwise  removed.  Yet  for  many 
years  their  religious  necessities  were 
supplied  by  priests  ordained  by  the 
JSiarmeertzi  bishops  ;  and,  since  their 
death,  pastors  are  recruited  from  the 
many  seceders  from  the  orUiodox 
chnrefa.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
^e  sect  has  to  contend  with,  and  the 
incessant  vigilance  and  rigour  of  the 
authorities,  it  possesses  a  mysterious 
influence,  which  is  said  to  be  felt  even 
in  the  councils  of  the  empnre.  It  is 
believed  that  no  important  reform  is 
ever  attempted,  no  change  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  country 
takes  effect,  until  the  opinions  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  formidable  party  are  aa- 
oertained,  and  the  Impression  likely  to 
be  made  upon  the  mass  of  their  fol- 
lowers. In  all  social  relations,  in  all 
matters  connected  with  everyday  life 
and  business,  it  is  afllrmed  that  the 
/Starotcertzi  are  trustworthy  and  ho- 
nourable. They  are  not  habitnaUy 
mendacious  or  deceitful,  like  the  more 
dvilised  classes  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's subjects ;  and  the  more  dosely 
the  lower  orders  resemble  the  t^aro- 
wertH  the  better  they  are.  In  educa- 
tion they  are  also  superior  to  the  mass 
of  the  Russians.  Among  them  there 
are  few  who  have  not  learned  to  read 
and  write,  though  even  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  elementary  instruction 
theur  religions  prejudices  prevail. 
They  make  use  only  of  the  Sclavonic 
dialect,  the  modem  Russian  being 
r^arded  as  heretical.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  and  commit 


some  portiom  of  it  to  memory,  which 
they  recite  with  what  the  French 
would  term  (mctian ;  neither  are  they 
despicable  opponents  to  encounter  on 
the  field  of  theological  cratroversy. 
One  of  the  principal  seats  of  Staro- 
wtrtzism  was  in  the  midst  of  those 
vast  and  dismal  swamps  which  extend 
towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  great  Ound 
chain,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  discharges  its  waters  mto  the 
Caspian  ;  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
toff,  more  than  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Moscow;  and 
among  the  Cossack  tribes  that  wan- 
der near  the  Volga  and  the  Terek» 
close  to  the  military  line  which  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  Caocasus,  are  to 
be  found  Mimeroua  disaplesL  But  fbr 
many  years  the  great  centre  of  Staro- 
wertzism  was  on  the  Irghis;  On  its 
banks  four  great  monasteries  once 
rose,  and  their  inmates  found  a  never^ 
failing  supply  from  the  deserters  of 
the  army,  and  the  fugitives  from  the 
wilderness  and  the  knout  of  Siberia. 
Priests  of  the  official  church,  excited 
bv  fanaticism  or  degraded  for  th«r 
vices,  and  monks  expelled  from  their 
convents,  were  received  with  open 
arms  aa  welcome  converts.  Their 
numbers  increased  so  rapidly^  as  to 
give  serious  alarm  to  the  govemora, 
and  in  1888  a  rwana  was  proclaimed 
against  these  religions  fortressea. 
Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  seat 
against  them ;  the  convents  were  pil- 
laged, and  then  given  to  the  flamesy. 
and  the  inmates  were  either  sent  to 
the  army,  or  driven  into  the  impene- 
trable wilds  of  Siberia.  The  doctrmea 
of  the  sect  have  chiefly  spread  in  the 
rural  districts^  and  among  the  lower 
classes  of  tradesmen.  In  the  con- 
vents for  females  (for  Slarcwtrtzism 
has  also  its  nuns),  the  only  occupa- 
tion consists  in  multiplying  copies  of 
their  liturgy,  for  no  r^tgtons  work  is 
allowed  to  be  printed.  The  Siaro- 
werizi  divide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  into  three  great  classes — the 
Sicmes^  hy  them  termed  ^SKoMtM,  or 
Speakers;  the  Nemtzi^  or  Mutes^  whoM 
they  regard  as  little  above  heathens; 
and  all  the  Orientals  are,  without 
distinction,  called  by  the  general  de-^ 
signation  of  Mussulmans.  The  rite 
of  baptism  is  performed  by  immer- 
sion— thej  admit  the  validity  of  s» 
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other ;  but  hi  no  case  do  tbey  recog- 
vise  it  when  administered  by  the 
orthodox  Bnssian,  and  att  ooBverts 
must  be  rebaptised  before  admis- 
Bion.  It  is  a  eorioiia  fact,  almost  in- 
credible, were  we  not  assared  of  its 
exactness  on  good  authority,  that 
though  their  spuritnal  Erectors  be- 
long mostly  to  the  scnm  of  the  Rassian 
clergy — degraded  priests  or  monks 
—the  Starowertzi  are  the  least  immo- 
lal  of  all  the  sects  into  which  the 
<nlhodox  church  has  been  broken  np« 

The  sect  which  more  dosely  ap- 
proximates in  fottdamentato  to  the 
established  chnrch  is  that  which  terms 
itself  i\x^Biago9atowetmi  {lY^Biened); 
«nd  so  slight  is  the  difference  between 
them,  that  in  the  official  nomendstore 
they  are  designated  as  the  Jedino- 
wertzi^  or  the  Uh^crm  BeHeven,  In 
essential  points  of  doctrine  the  cKffep- 
ence  is  not  great,  in  some  almost  im- 
perceptible, thongh  the  ceremonial 
Taries  notably  frm  that  which  is  re- 
oognised  by  the  Holy  Synod.  They 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  a  diiier- 
ent  manner  from  the  orthodox.  They 
denounce  the  shaving  the  beard  as  a 
sin  of  the  greatest  enormity.  Some 
other  pecnlUuities  are  worth  noting: 
they  repeat  the  name  of  Jesus  in  three 
distinct  parts ;  walk  in  procession  in 
their  places  of  worship  from  right  to 
left,  and,  taking  their  ground  on  the 
text  of  Scripture  which  says  that  that 
which  enters  at  the  month  is  not  sin- 
fhl,  but  that  which  issues  from  it,  they 
denounce  the  practice  of  smoking  as  a 
crime.  There  is  another  point,  which 
we  fear  would  be  unpopular  among 
our  fellow- subjects  in  Ireland :  the 
Btased  attribiite  a  diabolical  origin  to 
that  nsefhl  root  the  potato,  and,  what 
we  belieye  has  been  strenuously  main- 
tained, though  in  a  diierent  spirit,  by 
some  Irish  antiquarian^  they  pretend 
to  proYO  that  the  potato  was  actually 
the  fruit  with  which  Ere  was  easily 
seduced  by  the  wily  serpent,  and  which 
onr  first  mother  persuaded  her  confid- 
ing husband  to  partake  of.  This  sect 
reprobates  the  reforms  attempted  by 
Peter  I.,  and  they  are  not  to  this  day 
reconciled  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
Ibr  not  wearing  the  costume,  md  bear- 
ing the  title  of  the  Btlvi  Tzar^  or  the 
Wh^  Czar. 

The  Starrebriudtzi^  or  the  Obiervtrs 
of  Hit  mmekni  rite^  are  an  ofUioot  of  the 


Starowertzi^  but  are  still  more  excin- 
sive  and  intolerant,  and  much  more 
hostile  to  the  official  church.  The 
scum  of  the  orthodox  priesthood  are 
snre  to  find  a  welcome  with  them,  and 
the  mqre  degraded  they  are  the  bet* 
ter.  Every  candidato  for  admiasion 
must  formalh^  recant  his  previona 
heresy — for  sudi  th^  term  the  ortho* 
dox  dogma. 

The  moet  numerous  of  all  these 
sects  is  one  which  is  termed  the  Bea^ 
poptttekkme  (  WWiaut  prieats).  Thej 
not  only  reject  ordination  as  conlienied 
by  the  orthodox  bishop,  but  dispense 
altogether  with  dergy  as  a  distinct 
body.  The  sect  is  subdivided  into 
several  fractions,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  its  founder,  soch  as  the  jPAtf- 
fpperea^  the  TheodonanMf  the  Aba^ 
kcmtknuy  (fee,  &c.  They  anticipate 
B  general  conversion  of  the  reprobates^ 
— that  is,  all  who  are  not  of  thdr  seel, 
whether  Christian  or  Infidel — by  rei^ 
son  or  by  force ;  and  believe  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  errora  of 
Nicon,  the  Luther  of  the  Russo-Greak 
church,  will  be  solemnly  abjured  by 
Russia ;  that  a  regenerated  order  of 
ecclesiastical  superintendents  will 
come  from  the  East,  when  their  own 
sect,  the  only  true  church  of  God,  will 
reign  triumphant  wherever  the  name 
of  Russia  is  beard.  The  reign  of  Anti- 
christ began  with  Nioon ;  it  still  snl>- 
sists,  and  will  endure  until  the  advent 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  to  smite  theunbe^ 
Uevers,  and  scatter  tibe  darkness  that 
envelopes  the  earth.  Though  a  regn- 
larly  ordained  priesthood  is  not  re- 
cognisedf  yet  a  sort  of  reli i^ous  organ- 
isation is  admitted  by  the  Fhilippon 
section  of  it.  Instead  of  the  popes  of 
the  orthodox  church,  they  have  a  class 
of  men  whom  they  term  Siariki,  or 
Elders^  and  who  are  selected  froim  a 
number  of  candidates.  The  ceremony 
of  installation  consbts  in  a  few  words 
of  prayer,  and  the  accolade  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  congregation.  The  elders, 
who  are  distinguished  by  a  particular 
costume,  have  no  regular  stip^d,  but 
subsist  entirely  on  alms.  Lbi  case  of 
misconduct,  they  are  not  only  deprived 
of  their  office,  but  expelled  altogether 
from  the  conmnnity.  The  Phillpp<ms 
retain  the  rite  of  confession ;  but  the 
avowal  of  their  sins  is  made,  not  to  a 
living  man,  but  to  an  image,  which 
acts  by  way  of  conductor  to  the  par- 
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don  which  is  sent  down  from  heaven. 
An  elder,  however,  stands  by  as  a 
witness  of  the  confession  and  forgive- 
ness ;  and  while  the  long  story  of 
offences,  mortal  or  venial,  is  nnfolded, 
his  dntj  consists  in  crying  outsat  re- 
ffular  intervals,  ^^May  yonr  sins  be 
forgiven !"  The  simple  exclamation,  in 
the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  that  a 
man  takes  a  woman  to  wife,  is  the 
only  ceremony  required  for  marriage, 
nor  is  it  indispensable  that  the  elder 
should  be  present.  The  portion  of  the 
Bible  translated  by  Saint  Cyril  is  the 
only  part  of  it  they  retain.  Their 
doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holv 
Ghost  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek 
Church.  They  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  sunk  in  a  profound 
lethargy  from  the  moment  they  quit 
the  body  until  the  general  judgment, 
to  which  they  will  be  summoned  by 
the  archangel's  trumpet.  On  that 
awful  day  the  souls  of  the  wicked  only 
are  to  resume  their  bodies,  and  pass 
into  eternal  fire.  Their  fasts,  which 
comprise  a  third  of  the  year,  are  of  the 
strictest.  They  rigorously  abstain 
from  malt  liquors;  and  though,  on 
certain  specified  occasions,  wine  is 
permitted,  yet  the  moderate  draught 
must  be  administered  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  oaths  thev  are  quite  as  rigid  as 
the  Society  of  friends.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  no  family  name,  but 
only  by  that  received  at  their  birth. 
Thehr  differences  are  all  settled  before 
a  tribunal  composed  of  an  elder  and 
two  or  three  of  the  sect,  who  must, 
however,  be  fathers  of  families ;  and 
fh>m  this  decision  there  is  seldom  an 
appeal.  Between  husband  and  wife 
a  complete  community  of  goods  exists, 
and  the  surviving  partner  inherits  all. 
The  Theodosians  do  not  much  differ 
from  the  Philippons.  Their  women, 
however,  have  a  separate  place  of 
worship  from  the  men,  where  the  service 
is  celebrated  by  ancient  maidens, 
•called  Chrisiava  Nemestu^  or  the  Be- 
frothed  of  Christ  The  Theodosians 
have  a  large  hospital  in  the  dty  of  Mos- 
cow, with  two  magnificent  churches. 
The  former  affords  accommodation  for 
more  than  a  thousand  patients.  Com- 
munism has  penetrated  into  all  these 
«ects.  Among  the  subdivisions  of  the 
|Teat  sect  of  the  Starawertzi  marriage 
IS  not  regarded  as  a  bond  which  lasts 


for  life,  or  which  can  only  be  severed 
by  divorce.  A  man  and  woman  agree 
to  live  together  for  one  or  more  years, 
as  it  may  suit  their  convenience. 
They  separate  on  the  expiiy  of  their 
contract,  and  become  free  to  receive 
a  similar  offer  from  any  one  else, 
while  the  issue  of  such  temporary 
marriages  belongs  to  the  public,  with- 
out any  special  notice  from  tiie 
parents. 

The  JOmehoberizi,  or  WresUers  m 
Spirity  are,  likethe  Makiktmii  or  Ihinh' 
ers  cf  Milky  divided  into  seven  frac- 
tions, and  are  remarkable  for  their 
hostility  to  the  official  chni^b.  Theur 
doctrines  consist  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  old  heresies,  and  they  consti- 
tute a  theological  system  more  de- 
veloped, though  not  more  uniform, 
than  any  of  the  previous  sects.  Some 
of  their  doctrines  are  so  vague,  and 
so  inconsistent,  that  what  is  regarded 
as  fundamental  in  one  district,  or 
even  in  one  village,  is  considered  as 
corrupt  or  as  unimportant  in  another 
not  perhaps  a  league  off.  Different 
from  the  Starawertziy  who  strictly  ad- 
here to  traditional  observances,  they 
are  incessantly  making  innovations 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox  church.  The  Starawertzi 
are  particularly  scrupulous  about  form 
and  ceremonial ;  the  Douchobertziy  on 
the  contrary,  r^ect  all  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  spiritualise  the  church. 
The  influence  of  these  spiritualists  is 
not  yet  felt  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Russia.  Though  ofibhoots  of 
the  Mahhaniy  or  Milk  Drinkers^  these 
two  sects  hate  each  other  most  cor* 
dially. 

The  use  of  milk  preparations  during 
Lent,  and  on  days  of  rigid  abstinence, 
explains  the  name  by  which  the  Ma- 
lakani  are  known  to  their  adversaries, 
but  the  designation  by  which  they 
describe  themselves  is  litinie  Chrit* 
tianey  or  Drue  ChrisHatu.  They  are 
of  modem  date,  and  first  became 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  they  appeared  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tambon.  They  soon 
spread  into  neighbourinff  governments, 
and  their  most  successral  proselytism 
has  been  among  the  peasantry.  Three 
large  villages  in  the  Tanrida  are  en- 
tirely peopled  by  this  sect.  Like  the 
Latin  Church,  they  admit  seven  sacra- 
ments, but  they  receive  them  only 
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In  spirit.  As  with  them  the  "  charch  " 
is  merely  a  spiritual  assemblage  of 
believers,  they  have  no  temples  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 
Images  they  do  not  tolerate,  and 
swearing  on  any  aoconnt,  or  in  any 
form,  is  severely  interdicted.  One  of 
their  leading  doctrines  is,  that  with 
them  alone  Jesos  Christ  will  reign  on 
the  earth.  A  precursor  of  that  spiri- 
tual millennium,  who  assumed  to  be 
the  prophet  Elias,  appeared  in  1838. 
He  exhorted  the  Mahkani  to  prepare, 
by  rigid  fasting  and  mortification,  for 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  which 
would  take  place  in  two  years.  A 
brother  fanatic  or  accomplice,  under 
the  biblical  appellation  of  Enodi,  went 
on  a  similar  mission,  to  announce  the 
tidings  to  the  barbarians  of  western 
Europe.    When  the  duty  of  the  ori- 

final  impostor,  whose  real  name  was 
teloireor,  was  accomplished,  he  an- 
nounced his  approaching  return  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot.  Thousands  of 
the  Malakani  assembled  to  witness 
the  ascent  of  the  prophet,  who  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  kneelmg  multi- 
tude clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  white 
and  blue,  and  seated  in  a  car  drawn 
by  white  steeds.  The  new  Ellas  rose, 
spread  out  his  anns,  and  waved  them 
up  and  down,  as  a  bird  his  wings 
when  preparing  to  mount  into  the 
sky.  He  bounded  from  his  chariot, 
but  instead  of  soaring  gracefully  to 
the  clouds,  fell  heavily  and  awkwardly 
in  the  mire,  and  killed  a  woman  who 
stood  by  cUncing  to  the  wheels.  The 
multitude  had  fasted,  prayed,  wept,  and 
watched,  and  their  imaginations  had 
become  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment,  or 
convinced  of  the  imposture  of  the  pro- 
phet, they  rose  against  him,  and  would 
have  slain  him,  had  he  not  contrived 
to  escape  the  first  burst  of  their  fury. 
He  was  afterwards  caught,  and,  with 
more  judgment  than  could  be  expect- 
ed from  them,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  handing  him  over  to  the 
tribunals  to  pay  the  penalties  of  im- 
posture. He  endured 'a  long  impri* 
sonment:  but  neither  his  disgrace 
nor  the  fear  of  the  knout  prevented 
him  from  predicting  to  the  last  day 
of  his  existence  the  near  advent  of 
the  millennium.  His  persistence  con- 
ciliated former,  and  obtained  him  new 
disdides.    They  became  more  nume- 


rous after  his  death ;  but  the  scene  of 
their  labours  was  changed ;  they  were 
forced  to  emigrate  to  Georgia,  where 
they  still  carry  on  their  propagandism. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  when  Na- 
poleon invaded  Russia,  the  great  cap- 
tain was  regarded  by  the  Malakani  as 
**  the  Lion  of  the  Valley  of  Josaphat,'* 
whose  mission  was  to  overthrow  the 
'*  false  emperor,"  and  restore  to  power 
the  *^  White  Czar."  A  numerous  de- 
putation from  the  government  of  Tam- 
bon,  preceded  by  heralds  clothed  in 
white,  was  sent  forth  to  meet  him. 
Their  privilege  did  not  protect  them. 
Napoleon,  or  his  marshals,  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  fanatics;  they 
were  considered  as  prisoners  of  war : 
one  only  escaped,  the  others  were 
never  heard  of  again. 

The  Douchobertzi  are  the  iSuminati 
of  Russia,  and  the  term  applied  to 
them  by  the  common  people  is  Yar- 
macon^  or  Free  Masons.  Though 
this  sect  really  dates  from  the  mid£e 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  afiects  to 
trace  its  origin  to  a  very  remote 
period,  claimbg  as  its  founders  the 
youths  who  were  flung  into  the  fur- 
nace by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  corruption  and  fall  of  the  soul  of 
man,  long  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  materiu  world,  forms  the  basis  of 
their  faith.  The  "Son  of  God  "  means 
the  universal  spirit  of  humanity ;  and 
the  assumption  of  the  form  of  man 
was  in  order  that  each  individual 
member  of  mankind  might  also  possess 
the  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Douchobertzi  admit  that  in  the  person 
of  Christ  the  world  has  been  saved ; 
but  the  Christ  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  Holy  Writ  was  not  the  real  Re- 
deemer ;  it  was  not  He  who  made 
atonement  for  man ;  that  belongs  only 
to  the  ideal  Christ.  Forms  of  worship, 
and,  of  course,  temples,  are  rejected 
by  them.  Each  member  of  the  sect 
is  himself  a  temple,  where  the  "  Eter- 
nal" loves  to  be  glorified,  and  man 
is  at  once  temple,  priest,  and  victim ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  heart  is  the 
altar,  the  will  the  offering,  and  the 
sphrit  of  man  the  pontiff.  They  are 
sJl  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  they 
admit  the  supremacy  of  no  creature 
on  the  earth.  The  more  rigorous  of 
the  Douchobertzi  carry  their  severitv 
of  morals  to  an  extreme,  and  with 
them  tiiie  most  innocent  and  most 
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necessary  recreations  are  faeinoiis 
crimes.  Bat  the  majority  pass  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  strange  stories  are 
told  of  the  orgies  practised  in  secret 
onder  the  gnise  of  devotional  exer- 
<S]8e8.  The  Douckobertzi^  like  other 
fanatics,  expect  the  triumph  of  their 
own  sect  over  the  world.  Even 
now  the  fulness  of  time  is  nigh  at 
hand;  and  when  the  awful  moment 
oomes,  they  will  rise  in  their  accumu- 
lated and  resistless  force,  and  spread 
terror  over  the  earth.  Their  chief 
will  be  the  only  potentate  who  shall 
reign  in  unbounded  power,  and  all 
mankind  will  gather  round  the  foot- 
steps of  his  throne,  bow  their  heads 
to  the  dust,  veil  their  eyes  before  the 
glory  that  flashes  fiercely  from  his 
brow,  and    proclaim   bis  boundless 

S^wer  and  his  reign  without  end. 
nt  this  triumph  must  be  preceded 
by  a  season  of  trial  and  sorrow. 
33nir  Czar  must  previously  undertake 
A  mighty  struggle  against  all  misbe- 
lievers. •  It  wiU  be  terrible,  but  brief  ^ 
the  Douekoberizi  shall,  of  course,  win 
tke  victory,  and,  in  the  person  of  their 
•chief,  mount  the  throne  of  the  world 
to  reign  for  ever  and  for  ever  I  The 
Bufudan  authorities  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  crush  a  sect  whose  ten- 
dencies are  so  menadng ;  bat  the  task 
is  difficult  against  a  body  who  have 
no  acknowledged  leader,  no  priest- 
hood, and  no  place  of  worship.  Among 
ik%  few  puritans  who  take  no  pains 
to  eonoeal  their  doctrines,  they  have 
to  a  eeitain  extent  suooeeded.  One 
<tf  the  most  eminent  of  Uiem  was  a 
man  named  Kaponstin,  who  was 
Tefrerenced  as  a  divinity.  In  conse- 
'Oaenoe  of  some  dissensions  with  the 
JfaMani^  to  whom  he  originally  be- 
longed, he  separated  from  them, 
preached  new  and  still  more  extra- 
Tagant  doctrines.  Numerous  prose- 
lytes quitted  with  him  their  old  vil- 
lages, and  took  np  their  abode  in  the 
Taarida.  There  they  founded  nine 
villages,  which  a  few  yeara  ago  con- 
tained a  population  of  nine  thousand 
flonls,  professing  the  more  rigid  doc- 
trines of  the  i>0iidb&fr£M.  Kaponstin 
had  been  a  aub-officer  in  the  impmal 

Siard,  was  of  stndioos  habits,  iad  of 
e  most  scmpnlons  exactness  in  the 
performance  of  his  military  dntics. 
His  fhnaticism  came  on  him  all  of  a 
madden.     One  daj^  in  the  gaaal- 


Toom,  be  stood  np  among  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  previously  won  over  to 
his  doctrine,  and  summoned  them  to 
fall  down  on  the  ground  and  adore 
him,  as  he  was  the  Christ—^  command 
which  most  of  them  instantly  obeyed. 
Kaponstin  was  degraded  from  his 
rank,  and  committed  to  prison ;  but 
an  its  being  found  that  he  was  totally 
unfitted  for  a  military  life,  he  was  re- 
leased, and  he  at  once  resumed  his 
preachings.  Kaponstin  taught  that 
the  Divine  aool  of  Christ  had,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  dwelt  in 
a  SBCcessioa  of  men,  who  alone  were, 
each  in  torn,  the  true  heads  of  the 
church.  As  mankind  degenerated, 
and  becapae  naworthy  of  the  sacred 
deposit,  false  popes  nsnrped  the  dig- 
nity and  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  J^amcheberiii  were  now  the  sole 
and  tme  guardians  of  the  treasnve 
which  esi^dally  dwelt  in  him  as 
the  ucamation  of  the  sect.  His  fol- 
lowers believed  him  at  his  word, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him. 
Kaponstin  again  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  and  was  again 
thrown  into  prison.  A  laige  sum  of 
money,  the  produce  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  thousands,  was 
affered  as  a  bribe  to  the  gaoler— and 
when  did  a  Bassian  fonctionary  refuse 
a  bribe?  He  ragauied  his  Ubo-ty,  fled 
to  the  forests,  was  once  more  hunted 
down,  bat  baffled  the  vengeance  of  his 
pacsnens.  Ha  abut  hunself  np  in  a 
cavern  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
Taurida,  and  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
his  followers,  by  none  (k  whom  his 
secret  was  revealed,  passed  there  the 
remaining  yean  of  his  lifo,  preaching, 
believed,  and  adored.  His  retreat  the 
police  did  not  or  would  not  discover ; 
when  he  died  is  known  on^  to  a  fow. 
The  mantle  of  KaponsUn  wss  assumed 
by  his  son,  who  provad  himself  on- 
worthy  of  wearing  it  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  receif«d  by  has  fiiUher's 
disciples  as  his  tnieancoesser,and  the 
Christ  of  the  D^mMkertxL  At  his 
installation  the  grand  council  of  the 
sect  assembled,  and  the  first  resolo- 
tion  adopted  was  that  ten  concobines 
shonld  be  allotted  to  their  youthful 
pnphat,  HHarion  Kapanstin.  He  did 
not  anrit  the  rewronce  paid  faun,  nor 
did  he  inherit  A  particle  of  the  Intellect 
or  the  conoge  of  km  lather.  From 
the  di^  of  hia  iMtallation  ha  fare 
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himself  ap  to  the  most  debasing  sen- 
soalitr.  The  father  had  instituted  a 
cooncil,  composed  of  forty  members, 
twelve  of  whom  represented  the 
apostles.  This  oonncil  took  advan- 
tage of  the  incapacity  of  its  boy-pro- 
phet, and  from  being  merely  a  legis- 
lative, assumed  the  fanctions  of  an 
executive  power,  which  it  exer- 
died  most  tyraanically.  It  eoon  be- 
came the  scourge  of  Uie  community. 
As  Uie  members  of  the  council  were 
only  divine  by  reflection,  it  was  no 
crime  to  shake  off  its  usurped  authority, 
and  the  sect  rose  in  rebellion.  The 
tyrants  were  seised,  tried  in  aecret 
conclave,  and  eentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  them,  for  usurpa- 
tion and  cruelty.  A  lonely  isle  near 
the  month  of  the  Malotechua  was 
selected  for  the  execution,  and  there 
they  suffered  the  last  penalty.  Thete, 
also,  during  the  two  years  which 
followed  that  event,  more  than  five 
hundred  members  of  the  sect  were  put 
to  death,  suspected  of  having  reveal- 
ed the  secrets  of  its  orgies.  They  were 
drowned  in  the  stream,  or  peruhed  l^ 
the  halter  or  the  knife ;  at  all  events, 
they  disappeared,  and  were  never 
more  heiurd  of.  These  doings,  even 
in  that  remote  district,  oould  not  long 
be  kept  secret.  The  police  bestirred 
themselves ;  the  isle  where  so  many 
deeds  of  murder  had  taken  place  was 
visited,  and  closely  searched;  and 
numerous  bodies  that  had  Apparently 
been  buried  alive,  carcasses  strangled 
or  hacked  to  pieces,  and  mutilated 
Umbs,  were  found  in  Abundance.  Some 
years  were  spent  in  the  inquiry,  and 
the  issue  was,  that  at  the  dose  of 
18d9  the  government  ordered  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  IkuehoberUei 
of  the  Iftilotschoa.  JMiany  withered 
and  perished  amid  the  snows  of  the 
Caucasus.  Their  nommal  chief,  Hila- 
rion  Kapon8tin,died  m  1641,at  Achal- 
tisk,  in  QeoTgia,  leaving  behind  him 
two  infants,  in  whom  the  Ikmchobertn 
still  hope  to  eee  their  Christ  revived. 
Those  we  have  sketched  are  but  a 
few  specimens  of  the  long  catalogue  of 
sects  who  disavow  the  degmas  of  the 
Church  of  St  Fetersbny,  and  de- 
nounce its  Holy  Synod.  There  are 
others  that  work  in  obscurity,  but 
with  perseverance,  and  gradually,  but 
steadily,  sap  its  foundations.  Most  of 
those^doctnnes  lead  to  the  complete 


disruption  of  all  moral  bonds,  and  the 
dissolution  of  society ;  and  sensuality, 
plunder,  and  cruelty  seem  to  pervade 
the  gloomy  reveries  in  which  the 
Bussian  peasant  Indulges.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  atirring 
of  that  dangerous  epirit  which  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  all  authority, 
has  given  serious  uneasiness  to  the 
Bussian  government;  and  that  the 
conspiracies  which  have  more  than 
once  been  found  to  exist  in  the  army, 
are  traceable  to  that  dark  and  stem 
fanaticism  i  Education,  of  course,  is 
the  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  RuasiSi 
however,  the  maxim  of  Bacon  jb  ro- 
versed,  and  there  ignorance^  not 
knowleclffe^  is  believed  to  be  power. 
If  education  onoe  teach  the  Bussiaa 
serf  to  regard  the  Czar  as  less  than  the 
Deity,  how  long  would  that  despotism 
endure? 

Such,  then,  is  the  ^* orthodoxy" 
which  the  Caar  would  extend  over 
southern  Europe,  whoee  doctrines  |and 
whose  unity  he  would  impose  on 
Greece;  and  such  the  religions  pro* 
teotorate  with  which  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians, the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  are 
menaced.  Those  pretensions  have  no 
foondation,  no  justification,  in  dvil  or 
rdigious  law ;  they  are  not  based  on 
the  laws  of  any  civilised  community. 
The  orthodox  Church  of  Russia  is  but 
the  erring  offspring  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople;  and  she  is  branded 
on  the  forehead  by  that  Church  with 
schisnL  It  was  from  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  that,  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  she  received  her 
patriarchs,  who  never  advanced  pre- 
tensions to  equality  with  the  Bysan- 
tine  pontiffs.  What  they  might  have 
attained  to,  it  is  now  useless  to  in* 
quire,  for  the  link  which  bcmnd  that 
Church  to  her  parent  was,  as  we  have 
dio?m,  severed  for  ever  by  Peter 
the  Great.  By  the  same  right  as  the 
Czar,  the  sovereign  of  France  might 
claim  a  protectorate  over  the  Catholics 
of  Belgium  or  Nmthem  Germany; 
or  call  upon  the  Autocrat  himself  to 
render  an  account  of  the  Poles,  or 
others  of  his  Catholic  subjects.  Rus- 
sia has  no  claim  to  eminenee  in  piety, 
in  learning,  in  antiquity,  in  superior 
morality,  or  in  extent  of  privilege. 
Her  Church  has  been  for  years  for^ 
to  maintain  a  separate  struggle  against 
sects  more  or  less  hostile  to  her  Synod, 
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and  to  ber  temporal  authority.  Each 
prelate,' each  dignitary  of  her  esta- 
blishment, is,  with  respect  to  the  Czar, 
precisely  what  the  meanest  serf  is  to 
his  lord,  and  the  mass  of  her  priests 
are  sank  in  ignorance.  The  qnestion 
of  the  Holy  Shrines  is  invariably  the 
maslc  assumed  by  Russia  to  cover 
her  designs  in  the  East.  The  right  on 
which  the  nations  of  the  West  claim 
to  protect  the  Cross  from  the  Infidel 
dates  from  the  Crusades.  Among  the 
hosts  which  the  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence of  the  Hermit  sent  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  Mussulman,  and  to  li- 
berate from  the  crnd  yoke  of  the  mis- 
believers the  land  which  witnessed  the 
mystery  of  the  Redemption,  the  name 
of  Russia  is  not  to  be  found.  These 
barbarians  had  then  their  necks  bowed 
under  the  rule  of  the  Tartars ;  they 
were  then  crowding  to  the  tents  of  the 
Khans,  kissing  the  hoofs  of  their  mas- 
ters* horses,  or  presenting,  as  slaves, 
the  draught  of  mares*  milk,  too  happy 
if  permitted  to  lick  from  the  dust  the 
drops  that  fell  from  the  bowl. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  offer  an  apo- 
logy for  the  length  of  this  paper.  But 
we  were  desirous  of  showing,  Jirst^ 
that  the  hom^eneity  of  the  Russian 
and  Eastern  Churches,  on  which  the 
Czar  lays  his  strongest  claim  to  the 
protectorate  he  demands,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the 
Christian  communities  on  which  he 
would  impose  his  protection  deny  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  and  regard  him 
as  the  usurper  of  spiritual  power; 
second,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Synod  of  St  Petersburg  are  denounced 
by  Russians  themselves,  and  the  esta- 
blishment opposed  by  a  formidable 
sectarianism,  and  that  that  Church  is 
itself  rather  in  a  condition  to  require 
protection  against  its  internal  enemies 
than  to  afford  it  to  others;  third, 
that  even  supposing  the  Russian  and 
Eastern  Churches  to  be  identical,  the 
protectorate  in  question  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporsd  privileges 
preserved  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  already  noticed,  be  the 
positive  introduction  of  a  danserous 
foreign  influence  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ottoman  empire, 


and  that  the  Sultan  would  there- 
by become  the  vassal  of  the  Czar; 
fourth,  that  as  there  are  numerous 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Greek 
communion,  their  protector,  where 
protection  is  needed,  cannot  be  the 
Czar;  wiid,Jifth,  that  the  semi-inde- 
pendent Moldo-Wallachians  also  dis- 
avow the  doctrines  of  the  Russian 
Church,  and  reject  her  protection. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  Ottomans,  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  what  has  oc- 
curred since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  quarrel  is  not  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Unlike  the  Czar,  the 
Sultan  has  made  no  appeal  to  Uie 
mere  fanaticism  of  his  people,  nor 
has  he  attempted  to  arouse  the  fierce- 
ness of  reliffious  hatred  against  the 
(Tioour, which  be  might  have  done.  Hia 
appeal  has  been  to  their  feeling  of  na- 
tionality— such  an  appeal  as  every  go- 
vernment would  make  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  are  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  Danube  likely 
to  inspure  the  world  with  contempt  for 
Ottoman  valour  and  patriotism.  If 
left  alone  to  struggle  with  their  power- 
ful adversary,  the  Turks  must  suc- 
cumb; but  in  the  present  campaigQ 
they  have,  at  all  events,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  good  soldiers. 

The  momentous  question  of  a  gen- 
eral war  is,  at  the  moment  we  write 
these  lines,  trembling  in  the  balance ; 
and  the  decision  is  with  Austria.  But 
whatever  be  the  phase  into  which  the 
great  Eastern  question  is  about  to 
enter,  we  have  one  decided  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  thus 
explained,  not  by  a  hostile  or  a 
foreign  writer,  but  by  a  Russian  his- 
torian, the  eloquent  karamsin,  in  the 
Ibllowitig  brief  sentences :  ^'  The  ob- 
ject and  the  character  of  our  military 
policy  has  invariably  been,  to  seek  to 
be  at  peace  with  everybody,  and  to 
make  conquests  without  war ;  always 
keeping  ourselves  on  the  defensive, 
placing  no  faith  in  the  friendship  of 
those  whose  interests  do  not  accord 
with  our  own,  and  losing  no  opportu- 
nity of  injuring  them,  without  osten* 
siiiy  breaking  our  treaties  with  them.** 
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Natubs,  it  would  seem,  has  fortu- 
nately provided  against  the  slmnltaoe- 
ons  development  of  kindred  genius 
and  intellect  ansongst  human  families. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  rule,  and 
it  is  a  beneficent  one.  For  if  a  sudden 
frenzy  were  to  seize  the  whole  clans 
of  Brown,  or  Smith,  or  Campbell,  or 
Thomson — were  the  divine  afflatus 
breathed  at  once  upon  the  host,  more 
numerous  than  that  of  Sennacherib, 
of  the  inheritors  of  the  above  names, 
undoubtedly  such  a  confusion  would 
ensue  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  day  of  the  downfall  of  Babel. 
Passing  over  three  of  these  great 
divisions  of  the  human  race,  as  located 
in  the  British  Islands,  let  us  coufine 
our  illustration  simply  to  the  sons  of 
Diarmid.  Without  estimating  the 
number  of  Campbells  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  Argyll- 
shire alone  there  are  fifty  thousand  of 
that  name.  Out  of  each  fifty,  at  least 
twenty  are  Colins.  If,  then,  a  poetical 
epidemic,  only  half  as  contagious  as 
the  measles,  were  to  visit  our  western 
county,  we  should  behold  the  spectacle 
of  a  thousand  Colin  Campbells  rush- 
ing frantically,  and  with  a  far  cry 
towards  Lochow,  and  simultaneously 
twangllng  on  the  claurshach.  Fame, 
in  the  form  of  a  Druidess,  might  an- 
nounce, from  the  summit  of  Kilcbum 
Castle,  the  name  of  the  one  competitor 
who  was  entitled  to  the  wreath ;  but 
twice  five  hundred  Colins  would  press 
forward  at  the  call,  and  the  question 
of  poetic  superiority  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  dirk.  Fortunately,  as 
wo  have  already  observed, .  nature 
provides  against  such  a  contingency. 
Glancing  over  the  cosmopolitan  direc- 
tory, she  usually  takes  care  that  no 
two  living  bards  shall  bear  precisely 
the  same  appellation ;  and  if,  some- 
times, she  seems  to  permit  an  unusual 
monopoly  of  some  kind  of  talent  in 
the  same  family  or  sept,  we  almost 
never  find  that  the  baptismal  appella- 
tions correspond.    Thus,  in  the  days 


of  James  I.,  there  were  no  less  than 
three  poetidsd  Fletchers — John,  the 
dramatist ;  Phineas,  the  author  of  the 
Purple  Island;  and  Giles,  the  brother 
of  Phineas.  Also  there  were  two 
Beaumonts — ^Francis,  the  ally  of  the 
greater  Fletcher,  and  Sir  John,  his 
brother.  In  our  own  time,  the  poetic 
mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  extensive- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  the  Tennysons. 
Besides  Prince  Alfred,  whom  we  all 
honour  and  admire,  and  to  whom  more 
than  three-fourths  of  our  young  versi- 
fiers pay  homage  by  slavishly  imitat- 
ing his  style,  there  was  Charles,  whose 
volume,  published  about  the  same 
time  as  the  firstling  of  his  brother, 
was  deemed  by  competent  judges  to 
exhibit  remarkable  promise ;  and 
within  the  last  few  months,  another 
Tennyson — Frederick — has  bounded 
like  a  grasshopper  into  the  ring,  and 
is  now  piping  away  as  clearly  as  any 
cicala.  And  here,  side  by  side,  amidst 
the  mass  of  minstrelsy  which  cambers 
our  table,  lie  two  volumes,  on  the 
title-page  of  each  of  which  is  inscribed 
the  creditable  name  of  Arnold. 

We  have  not  for  a  considerable 
time  held  much  communing  with  the 
rising  race  of  poets,  and  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  state  the  reason  why.. 
Even  as  thousands  of  astronomers  are 
nightly  sweeping  the  heavens  with 
their  telescopes,  m  the  hope  of  disco- 
vering some  new  star  or  wandering 
comet,  so  of  late  years  have  shoals  of 
small  critics  been  watching  for  the 
advent  of  some  grand  poetical  genius. 
These  gentlemen,  who  could  not,  if 
their  lives  depended  on  it,  elaborate  a 
single  stanza,  have  a  kind  of  insane 
idea  that  they  may  win  immortal  fame 
by  being  the  first  to  perceive  and  hail 
the  appearance  of  the  coming  bard. 
Accordingly,  scarce  a  week  elapses 
without  a  shout  being  raised  at  the 
birth  of  a  thin  octavo.  **  Apollodorns, 
or  the  Seraph  of  Gehenna,  a  Drama- 
tic Mystery,  by  John  Tunks,"  ap- 
pears ;  and  we  are  straightway  told, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr  Guffaw,  the 
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celebrated  critic,  that : — "  It  is  a  work 
more  colossal  ia  its  mould  than  the 
nodefioed  stractares  of  the  now  monl- 
derinn^  Persepolis.  Tanks  may  not, 
like  Byron,  possess  the  hypochondria- 
cal brilliancy  of  a  blasted  firework,  or 
ponr  forth  his  foods  of  radiant  spame 
with  the  intensity  of  an  artificial  vol- 
cano. He  does  not  pretend  to  the 
spontaneons  combustion  of  our  young 
friend  Gander  Rcdnag  (who,  by  the 
way,  has  omitted  to  send  us  his  last 
volame),  though  we  almost  think  that 
he  possesses  a  diviner  share  of  the 
poet^s  ennobling  limacy.  He  does  not 
dive  so  sheer  as  the  author  of  FesHm 
into  the  bosom  of  far  unintelUgibility, 
plummet-deep  beyond  the  range  of 
comprehension,  or  the  shuddering 
gaze  of  the  immortals.  He  may  not 
be  endowed  with  the  naked  eagle-eye 
of  Gideon  Stoupie,  the  bard  of  Kirrie- 
muir, whose  works  we  last  week 
noticed,  and  whose  grand  alcoholic 
enthusiasm  shouts  ha,  ha,  to  the 
mntchkin,  as  loudly  as  the  call  of  the 
trumpet  that  summons  Behemoth 
from  his  lair.  He'  may  not,  like  the 
young  Mactavish,  to  whose  rising 
talent  we  have  also  borne  testimony, 
be  able  to  swathe  his  real  meaning  in 
the  Titanic  obscurity  of  the  parti- 
coloured Ossianic  mysticism.  He  may 
not,  like  Shakespeare,  &c.  &a"  And 
then,  having  occupied  many  colimiDS 
in  telling  us  whom  Mr  Tuuka  does 
not  resemble,  the  gifted  Guffaw  con- 
cludes by  an  assurance  that  funks  is 
Tunks,  and  that  his  genius  is  at  this 
moment  flaring  over  the  universe, 
like    the    meteor-standard    of    the 

Andes  I 

Desirous,  firom  the  bottom  of  our 
heart,  to  do  all  proper  justice  to  Tunks, 
we  lay  down  this  furious  eulogium, 
and  turn  to  the  volume.  We  find,  as 
we  had  anticipated,  that  poor  Tunks 
is  quite  guiltless  of  having  written  a 
single  line  of  what  can,  by  any  stretch 
of  conscience,  be  denominated  poetry 
— that  the  passages  which  Guffaw 
describes  as  being  so  ineflkbly  grand, 
are  either  sheer  nonsense  or  exag- 
gerated conceits— and  that  a  very  ex- 
cellent young  man,  who  might  have 
gained  a  competency  by  following  his 
paternal  trade,  is  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  rendered  an  idiot  for  life  by  the 
folly  of  an  unscrupulous  scribbler. 
Would  it  be  right,  under  those  cir- 


cumstances, to  tell  Tunks  our  mind, 
and  explain  to  him  the  vanity  of  his 
ways  ?  If  we  were  to  do  so,  the  poor 
lad  would  probably  not  believe  us; 
for  he  has  drunk  to  the  dregs  ^e 
poisoned  chalice  of  Guffaw,  and  is 
ready,  like  another  Homer,  to  beg  for 
bread  and  make  minstrelsy  through 
innumerable  cities.  If  we  cannot  hope 
to  reclaim  him,  it  would  be  useless 
cruelty  to  hurt  his  feelings,  especially 
as  Tunks  is  doing  no  harm  to  any 
one  beyond  himself.  So  we  regard 
him  much  as  one  regards  a  butterfly 
towards  the  close  of  autumn,  with  the 
•wish  that  the  season  of  his  enjoyment 
might  be  prolonged,  but  with  the 
certainty  liiat  the  long  nights  and 
frosty  evenings  are  drawing  nigh. 
Little,  indeed,  do  the  tribe  of  tbe 
Guffaws  care  fbr  the  mischief  they  are 
doing. 

Or  take  another  case.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  appearance  on  the  literary 
stage  of  a  young  man  really  endowed 
with  poetic  sensibility — one  whose 
powers  are  yet  littie  devdoped,  bat 
who  certainly  gives  promise,  condi- 
tionally on  proper  culture,  of  attaining 
decided  eminence.  Before  we  know 
anything  about  him,  he  is  somehow  or 
other  committed  to  the  grasp  of  the 
Guffaws.  They  do  not  praise — ^they 
idolise  him.     All  the  instances  of 

Sonthfhl  genius  are  dragged  forth  to 
e  debased  at  his  feet.  He  is  told,  in 
as  many  words,  that  Pope  was  a 
goose,  Chatterton  a  charlatan,  Kirke 
White  a  weakling,  and  Keats  a  drivel- 
ler, compared  with  him, — at  any  rate, 
that  the  earty  eflfhsions  of  those  poets 
•re  not  fit  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  with  what  he  has  written  at  a 
similar  age.  There  are  no  bounds  to 
the  credulity  of  a  poet  of  one-and- 
twenty.  He  accepts  the  laudation  ot 
those  sons  of  Issadiar  as  gospel,  and, 
consequently,  is  rather  surprised  that 
a  loader  blast  has  not  been  blown 
through  the  trampet  of  fame.  Hia 
eulogists  are  so  far  from  admittlnsr 
that  he  has  any  faolts,  thai  they  hold 
him  up  as  a  pattern,  thereby  exciting 
his  vanity  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
honest  exposition  of  his  fkults  woold 
appear  to  him  a  gross  and  maUgnaat 
outrage.  It  is  really  very  difilcult  to 
know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  pity,  without  an 
effort,  to  allow  a  likely  lad  to  be  fly- 
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blown  and  spoiled  by  the  buzzmg 
blae-bottles  of  literatare ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that 
the  mischief  has  been  so  far  done,  that 
any  remedy  likely  to  be  effectual 
mnst  cause  serious  pain.  To  tie  up  a 
Guffaw  to  the  stake,  and  to  inflict  upon 
him  condign  punishment — a  resolution 
which  we  intend  to  carry  into  effect 
some  fine  morning — would  be  far  less 
painful  to  us  than  the  task  or  duty  of 
wounding  the  sensitiveness  of  a  youth 
who  may  possibly  be  destined  to  be  a 
poet. 

Setting,  for  the  present,  the  Guffaws, 
or  literary  Ohoctaws,  aside,  we  have 
a  word  to  say  to  a  very  different  class 
of  critics,  or  rather  commentators ; 
and  we  desire  to  do  this  in  the  ut- 
most spirit  of  kindness.  Whether 
Aristotle,  who  could  no  more  have 
perpetrated  a  poem  than  have  per- 
formed the  leger-de-main  of  the 
M^ard  of  the  North,  was  justified  in 
writing  his  ^^  Poetics,"  we  cannot 
exactly  say.  More  than  one  of  his 
treatises  upon  subjects  with  which  he 
hardly  could  have  been  practically 
conversant,  are  still  quoted  in  the 
schools;  but  we  suspect  that  his  autho- 
rity— ^paramount,  almost,  during  the 
middle  ages,  because  there  were  then 
no  other  guides,  and  because  he  found 
his  way  into  Western  Europe  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Moors — is 
fast  waning,  and  in  matters  of  taste 
ought  not  now  to  be  implicitly  re- 
ceived. Aristotle,  however,  was  a 
great  man,  far  greater  than  Dr  John- 
son. The  latter  compiled  a  Diction- 
ary; Aristotle,  by  his  own  effortis, 
aspired  to  make,  and  did  make,  a  sort 
of  Encyclopedia.  But  he  composed 
several  of  his  treatises,  not  because  he 
conceived  that  he  was  the  person  best 
qualified  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
subject,  but  because  no  one  really 
qualified  had  attempted  before  him  to 
expound  it.  We  have  seen,  and 
perused  with  real  sorrow,  a  recent 
treatise  upon  '*  Poetics,"  which  we 
cannot  do  otherwise,  conscientiously, 
than  condemn.  The  author  is  no 
doabt  entitled  to  praise  on  account  of 
his  metaphysical  ability,  which  we  de- 
Tontly  trust  he  may  be  able  to  turn  to 
some  useful  purpose ;  but  as  to  poetry, 
its  forms,  development,  machinery, 
or  appUcatioQ,  he  is  really  as  ignorant 
M  a  hone.    It  is  perfectly  fHg^tfiii 


to  see  the  calmness  with  which  one 
of  these  young  students  of  metaphy- 
sics sits  down  to  explain  the  principles 
of  poetry,  and  the  self-satisfied  air 
with  which  he  enunciates  the  results 
of  his  wonderful  discoveries.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  when  ^^  our  young  men 
dream  dreams,"  to  rouse  them  rudely 
from  their  slumber;  but  we  hold  it 
good  service  to  give  them  a  friendly 
shake  when  we  observe  them  writhing 
under  the  pressure  of  Epbialtes. 

It  is  one  thing  to  descant  upon 
poetry,  and  another  to  compose  it. 
After  long  meditation  on  the  subject, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  very  little  benefit  indeed  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  treatises, 
and  that  the  only  proper  studies  for  a 
young  poet  are  the  book  of  nature, 
and  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters. 
To  that  opinion,  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve, one  of  our  Arnold  seriously 
inclines.  Matthew — whom  we  shall 
take  up  first,  because  he  is  an  old  ac- 
qaaintance--ha8  written  an  elaborate 
preface,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
bewildering  tone  of  the  criticism  of  the 
present  day.  He  remarks  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  the  ceaseless  babbling 
about  art  has  done  an  incalculable 
deal  of  harm,  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  young  composers  from  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  their 
subjects,  and  leading  them  to  squan- 
der their  powers  upon  isolated  pass- 
ages. There  is  much  truth  in  the 
observations  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  albeit  it  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  daily  practice  of  the 
Guffaws :— 

4 

"  We  can  hardly,  at  the  present  day, 
understaad  what  Menander  meant  when 
he  told  a  man  who  inquired  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  comedy,  that  he  had 
finished  it,  not  having  yet  written  a  single 
line,  because  he  had  constrncted  the  ac- 
tion of  it  in  his  mind.  A  modem  critic 
would  have  aesured  him  that  the  merit 
of  his  piece  depended  on  the  brilliant 
things  which  arose  under  his  pen  as  he 
went  aloag^  We  have  poems  which  seem 
to  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  single  lines 
and  passages  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
daoing  any  total  impression.  We  have 
critics  who  seem  to  direct  their  attention 
merely  to  detached  expressions, — ^to  the 
language  about  the  action,  not  to  the  ac- 
tion itself.  I  verily  think  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  do  not  in  their  hearts 
bfl^ve  thai  tiiara  is.  sooh  a  thiag  as  a 
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total-impression  to  bo  deriyed  from  a  poem 
ai  all,  or  to  be  demanded  fVom  a  poet ; 
they  think  the  term  a  eomraonplace  of 
metaphysical  criticism.  They  will  per- 
mit the  poet  to  select  any  action  he  pleases, 
and  to  suffer  that  action  to  go  as  it  will, 
proTided  he  gratifies  them  with  occasional 
bursts  of  fine  writing,  and  with  a  shower 
of  isolated  thoughts  and  images.  That 
is,  they  permit  him  to  leave  their  poetical 
sense  ungratified,  proTided  that  he  gra- 
tifies their  rhetorical  sense  and  their 
curiosity.  Of  his  neglecting  to  gra* 
tify  these  there  is  little  danger;  he 
needs  rather  to  be  warned  against  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  gratify  these 
alone  ;  he  needs  rather  to  be  perpetually 
reminded  to  prefer  his  action  to  every- 
thing else  ;  so  to  treat  this,  as  to  permit 
its  inherent  excellencies  to  develop  them- 
selves, without  interruption  from  the  in- 
trusion of  his  personal  peculiarities — most 
fortunate  when  he  most  entirely  succeeds 
in  effacing  himself,  and  in  enabling  a 
noble  action  to  subsist  as  it  did  in  nature." 

It  would  be  well  for  the  llteratare 
of  the  age  if  sound  criticism  of  this  de- 
scription were  more  common.  Mr 
Arnold  is  nndoabtedly  correct  in  bold* 
ing  that  the  first  duty  of  the  poet, 
after  selecting  his  snbject,  is  to  take 
pains  to  fashion  it  symmetrically,  and 
that  any  kind  of  ornament  which  tends 
to  divert  the  attention  from  the  snb- 
ject is  positively  injorions  to  the  poem. 
This  view,  however,  is  a  great  deal 
too  refined  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  Guffaws.  They  show  you  a  hide- 
ous misshapen  image,  with  diamonds 
for  eyes,  rubies  stuck  into  the  nostrils, 
and  pearls  inserted  in  place  of  teeth, 
and  ask  you  to  admire  it!  Admire 
what  ?  N'ot  the  image  certainly,  for 
anything  more  clamsy  and  absurd  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine :  if  it  is  meant 
that  we  are  to  admire  the  jewels,  we 
are  ready  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  they 
arc  properly  disposed,  and  made  the 
ornaments  of  a  stately  figure.  The 
necklace  which  would  beseem  the 
bosom  of  Juno,  and  send  lustre  even 
to  the  queen  of  the  immortals,  cannot 
give  anything  but  additional  hideous- 
ncss  to  the  wrinkled  folds  of  an 
Erlchtho.  Mr  Arnold,  who  has  in- 
herited bis  father's  admiration  for 
ancient  literature,  makes  out  the  best 
case  we  remember  to  have  seen,  in 
vindication  of  the  Greek  drama.  It 
is  as  follows  :— 

^  For  what  reason  was  the  Greek  tra- 
gic poet  confined  to  so  limited  a  zange  of 


subjects  f  Becanse  there  are  so  few  actions 
which  unite  in  themselves,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  conditions  of  excellence ;  and 
it  was  not  thought  that  on  any  but  an 
excellent  subject  could  an  excellent  poem 
be  constructed.  A  few  actions,  therefore, 
eminently  adapted  for  tragedy,maintained 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  Greek 
tragic  stage ;  their  significance  appeared 
inexhaustible ;  they  were  as  permanent 
problems,  perpetually  offered  to  the  genius 
of  every  fresh  poet  This  too  is  the  rea- 
son of  what  appears  to  us  modems  a  cer- 
tain baldness  of  expression  in  Greek  tra- 
gedy ;  of  the  triviality  with  which  we 
often  reproach  the  remarks  of  the  chorus, 
where  it  takes  place  in  the  dialogue ;  that 
the  action  itself,  the  situation  of  Orestes, 
or  Merope,  or  Alcmaeon,  was  to  stand  the 
central  point  of  interest,  unforgotten,  ab- 
sorbing, principal ;  that  no  accessories 
were  for  a  moment  to  distract  the  spec- 
tator's attention  from  this  ;  that  the  tone 
of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetually  kept 
down,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  gran- 
diose effect  of  the  whole.  The  terrible 
old  mythic  story  on  which  the  drama  was 
founded,  stood,  before  he  entered  the 
theatre,  traced  in  its  bare  outlines  upon 
the  spectator's  mind  ;  it  stood  in  his  me- 
mory as  a  group  of  statuary,  faintly  seen^ 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  dark  vista  :  then 
came  the  Poet,  embodying  outlines,  de- 
veloping situations,  not  a  word  waited, 
not  a  sentiment  capriciously  thrown  in  r 
stroke  upon  stroke  the  drama  proceeded ; 
the  light  deepened  upon  the  group ;  more 
and  more  it  revealed  itself  to  the  rivetted 
gaze  of  the  spectator ;  until  at  last,  when 
the  final  words  were  spoken,  it  stood  be- 
fore him  in  broad  sunlight,  a  model  of 
immortal  beauty." 

This  is  indeed  criticism  worth  lis- 
tening to,  and  the  style  of  it  is  not 
less  admirable  than  the  matter.  We 
do  not,  however,  entirely  go  along 
with  Mr  Arnold  in  his  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  antique  drama.  We 
never  arise  from  the- study  of  Greek 
tragedy  without  the  impression  that 
it  is  deficient  in  richness  and  flexi- 
bility.  This,  we  think,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  its  form, 
which  is  not  natural ;  the  members  of 
the  chorus  being  neither  altogether 
actors,  nor  altogether  disinterested 
spectators.  They  are  interlopers  be- 
tween the  audience  and  the  actors, 
and  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
latter  by  requiring  and  receiving  ex- 
planation. That  at  least  is  our  feel- 
ing after  the  perusal  of  Greek  tragedy, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
same  impression  was  produced  on  the 
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minds  of  a  Greek  aadience.  We  agree 
with  Professor  Blackie  that  the  grand 
works  of  the  Attic  three  are  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  operas  than  as  tra- 
gedies, according  to  our  modem 
acceptance  of  the  term — that  they 
were  framed  purposely  for  mosical 
accompaniment  and  effect — and  that, 
failing  these,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate  of  their 
power  in  exciting  sympathy  or  awak- 
ening emotion.  **  The  man,**  says  the 
translator  of  ^schylns,  "  most  cer- 
tainly be  strangely  blinded  by  early 
classical  prepossessions,  if  he  fails  to 
feel  that,  as  a  whole,  a  Greek  tragedy, 
when  set  against  the  English  compo- 
aition  of  the  same  name,  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow  in  its  conception,  meagre 
In  its  furnitnre,  monotonous  in  its 
character,  unskilful  in  its  execution, 
and  not  seldom  feeble  in  its  effect.*' 
Most  true — and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  writer  of  English  tragedy  seeks 
no  other  vehicle  of  thought  or  idea 
than  language;  so  that,  except  for 
scenic  display,  his  play  will  give  as 
much  pleasure  to,  and  produce  nearly 
the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  if  read 
ailently  in  the  closet,  as  if  brought 
upon  the  stage.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  appreciate  Shakespeare, 
that  we  should  have  seen  his  dramas 
represented  in  the  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  theatre.  Whereas  the 
Greek  artist  had  to  deal  with  the  more 
complex  material  of  words  and  music. 
Take  away  the  latter,  and  you  frus- 
trate half  his  design ;  because  he  did 
not  mean  the  words  of  the  chorus  to 
be  studied  as  poems — he  meant  them 
to  be  heard  with  the  full  accompani- 
ment of  music.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  modem  opera 
will  readily  understand  our  position. 
What  can  be  finer  than  Norma,  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  when  Grisi 
•or  Caradori  assumes  the  part  of  the 
prophetess,  imprecates  vengeance  on 
the  perfidious  rollio,  and  implores  the 
forgiveness  of  the  father?  Higher 
tragedy  than  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived—the effect  upon  the  audience 
of  the  combined  music  and  action  is 
as  powerful  as  though  they  had  been 
listening  to  the  greatest  masterpiece 
of  Shakespeare.  But  take  the  libretto 
of  Norma — divest  yourself  of  the 
musical  association — study  it  in  the 
closet — and  we  answer  for  it  that  no 
exercise  of  imagination  on  your  part 


will  enable  yon  to  endure  it.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  it  was 
constructed  as  an  opera,  and  because, 
by  withdrawing  the  music,  you  de- 
stroy more  than  half  the  charm. 

In  dramatic  compositions,  where 
language  alone  can  be  employed  as 
the  vehicle  of  thought  or  sentiment,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex- 
pression should  be  bolder,  the  style 
more  vivid,  and  the  range  of  illustra- 
tion larger  than  is  requisite  in  the 
other  kind  where  music  is  brought  in 
aid  of  language,  or  rather  where  lan- 
guage is  employed  to  assist  the  force 
of  music.  It  seems  therefore  prepos- 
terous and  contrary  to  reason,  to  ex- 
pect that  we  should  take  as  much 
delight  or  derive  as  high  intellectual 
gratification  from  the  bare  perusal  of 
a  Greek  skeleton  play,  as  must  have 
been  felt  by  an  Attic  audience  who 
witnessed  its  representation  as  a  gor- 
geous national  opera.  It  is  even  a 
greater  artistical  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  should  copy  it  implicitly. 
Alfieri  indeed  did  so ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  one  of  his  plays  without 
experiencing  a  most  chilly  sensation. 
We  entirely  concur  with  what  Mr 
Arnold  has  said  regarding  the  import- 
ance of  subject,  symmetry,  and  de- 
sign; but  we  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  propriety  of  adhering  to  thenakedr 
ness  of  the  Greeks.  Let  him  com- 
pare— so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  being 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry — the 
style  of  his  early  favourite  Homer 
with  that  of  Sophocles,  and  we  think 
he  will  understand  our  meaning. 

We  confess  to  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  Mr  Matthew  Arnold's 
preface,  that  we  turned  to  his  poetical 
performances  with  no  slight  degrco 
of  expectation.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance,  for 
we  reviewed  him  in  the  Magazine 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  ho 
appeared  in  the  suspicious  character 
otaSirayed Reveller.  We  then  pointed 
out  what  we  thought  to  be  his  faults, 
warned  him  as  strongly  as  we  could 
agunst  his  imitative  tendencies,  and, 
we  hope,  did  justice  to  the  genius 
which  he  evidently  possessed  and 
occasionally  exhibited.  Certainly  wo 
did  not  indulge  in  ecstasies ;  but  we 
believed  him  capable  of  producing, 
through  culture  and  study,  something 
greatly  superior  to  his  early  attempts, 
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and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
Since  then,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  published  another 
Tolnme  of  poems,  which  it  was  not 
onr  fortune  to  see;  and  the  present 
is,  with  some  additions,  a  collection 
of  those  poems  which  he  considers 
to  be  his  best,  and  which  were  con- 
tained in  his  earlier  volumes.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  Mr  M.  Arnold  that  he 
is  amenable  to  criticism.  More  than 
one  of  the  poems  which  we  noticed 
as  absolutely  bad,  are  omitted  from 
the  present  collection ;  and  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  believe  that,  on 
mature  consideration,  he  has  assented 
to  the  propriety  of  our  judgment. 
This  is  a  good  feature ;  for  poets  gen- 
erally seem  possessed  with  a  tenfold 
share  of  stubbornness,  and,  like  mo- 
thers, who  always  lavish  their  affec- 
tions upon  the  most  rickety  of  their 
offspring,  are  prompt  to  defend  their 
worst  dTusions  with  almost  super- 
human pertinacity.  It  is  because  we 
feel  a  decided  interest  in  Mr  Amold*s 
ultimate  success  that  we  again  ap- 
proadi  his  poetry.  We  cannot  con- 
scientiously congratulate  him  on  a 
present  triumph — we  cannot  even  say 
that  he  has  improved  upon  his  earliest 
effort ;  for  the  "  Forsaken  Merman,** 
which  we  noticed  years  ago,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  is  still  the  one 
gem  of  his  collection ;  but  we  think 
that  he  may  improve,  and  must  im- 
prove, if  he  will  only  abandon  all 
imitation,  whether  ancient  or  modem 
•^identify  himself  with  his  situation 
-^trust  to  natural  impulse — and  give 
art- theories  to  the  winds.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
Menander,  as  quoted  by  hunseif.  Let 
him,  by  all  manner  of  means,  be  de- 
liberate in  the  formation  of  his  plan — 
let  him  fix  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
before  he  does  anything — but  let  him 
not  forget  (what  we  fear  he  now  for- 
gets or  does  not  know),  that,  in  exe- 
cution, the  artist  must  beat  on  his  own 
anvil,  sweat  at  his  own  fire,  and  ply 
at  his  own  forge.  The  poem  of  a 
master  should  bear  as  distinct  and 
unmistakable  marks  of  the  hand  that 
Produced  it,  as  a  picture  of  Titian  or 
Velasquez,  a  statue  of  Phidias,  an 
altar- rail  of  Quentin  Matsys,  or  a 
goblet  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  thousands  of 
imitators  have  followed  in  the  wake 


of  these  and  other  great  origind 
artists ;  but  who  cares  for  the  imita- 
tions? No  one,  unless  they  are  so 
good  that  they  can  be  palmed  off  oa 
purchasers  under  cover  of  the  mighty 
names.  Admit  them  to  be  imitations, 
and  the  merest  tyro  will  hesitate  to 
bid  for  them.  It  does  seem  to  ua 
that  men  of  letters  are  slower  than 
any  other  description  of  artists  in 
perceiving  the  baneful  effects  of  imi* 
tation.  They  do  not  appear  to  see 
this  obvious  truth,  that,  unless  they 
can  transcend  their  model,  they  are 
deliberately  courting  an  inferior  place. 
If  they  can  transcend  it,  then  of  coarse 
they  have  won  the  day,  but  it  must 
be  by  departing  from,  not  by  adhering 
to,  the  peculiarities  of  the  model. 

In  so  far  as  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  intend  these 
remarks  to  be  applicable  to  his  Greek 
choric  imitations.  We  spoke  of  these 
before,  and  are  willing  to  take  them 
as  classicid  experiments.  Goethe^  in 
his  old  age,  was  rather  fond  of  this 
kind  of  amusement ;  and  it  came 
gracefully  fi^m  the  octogenarian,  who, 
having  won  his  fame  as  a  Teuton, 
might  in  his  latter  days  be  allowed 
to  indulge  in  any  Hellenic  exercita* 
tions.  And  as  old  age  is  privileged, 
so  is  extreme  youth.  The  young 
student,  with  his  head  and  imagma- 
tion  fnU  of  Sophocles  and  classical 
theories,  even  though  he  may  push 
the  latter  beyond  the  verge  of  extra- 
vagance, is  always  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  more  experienced  man  of 
letters.'  Enthusiasm  is  never  to  be 
despised.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  high  and 
ardent  spirit,  and  ought  not  to  be 
met  with  the  drenching  operation  of 
the  bucket.  But  Mr  M.  Arnold  is 
now  considerably  past  his  teens.  He 
is  before  the  public  for  the  third  time, 
and  he  still  parades  these  Greek  imi- 
tations, as  if  he  were  confident  of 
their  worth  and  power  as  English 
poems.  So  be  it.  We  have  nothing 
in  regard  to  them  to  add  to  what  we 
said  before,  except  that  a  much  higher 
artist  than  Mr  M.  Arnold  must  ap- 
pear, before  the  British  public  will  be 
convinced  that  such  hobbling  and  un- 
rhymed  versification  ought  to  super- 
sede our  own  beautifully  intoned  and 
indigenous  system  of  prosody. 

Of  the  new  poems  contained  in  this 
collection,  the  most  ambitious  is  en- 
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titled  ^^Sohrab  and  Rnstntn,  an  Epi- 
sode." We  like  episodes,  becanse 
thevhaye  the  advantage  of  being  short, 
and,  moreover,  if  well  constructed,  are 
as  symmetrical  as  poems  of  greater 
pretension.  The  story  is  a  simple 
one,  and  yet  contains  in  itself  the 
elements  of  power.  Sohrab,  the  son 
of  the  great  Persian  hero  Rostom,  by 
a  princess  of  Koordistan,  has  never 
seen  his  father,  bat,  like  Telemachns, 
is  in  search  of  him.  Being  with  the 
Tartar  army  daring  a  campaign 
against  the  Persians,  he  conceives 
the  idea  of  challenging  the  bravest 
champion  of  that  host  to  single  com- 
bat, in  the  hope  that,  if  he  is  victor, 
Rnstnm  may  hear  of  and  acknowledge 
hun.    If  slain — 

**  Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no 
kin." . 

The  challenge  is  given;  bat  Soh- 
rab was  already  known  far  and  wide 
as  a  handy  lad  with  the  scimitar, 
and  a  powerful  hnrler  of  the  spear ; 
therefore  the  Persians,  with  their 
usual  want  of  pluck,  were  exceed- 
ingly unwilling  to  encounter  him.  We 
subjoin  Mr  Arnold's  account  of  the 
panic : — 

**  But  aa  a  troop  of  pedlaxa  from  Cabool 
Crosi  underneath  the  Indian  Cancasos, 
That  vast  skj-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk 

mow. 
Winding  lo  high,  that,  as  they  monnt,  they 


Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the 


snow. 


Choked  by  the  air  ;  and  scarce  can  they  them- 
selves 
Slake  their  parehM  tluoats  with  svgar^d  mol- 


In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 
For  fear  they  should  ^tslodge  the  overhang- 

ine  snows- 
Bo  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with 

ft 


And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  come  up 
To  eoQBsel :  Gudun  and  Zoarrah  came, 
And  Ferabors,  who  rulMthe  Persian  liost 
Second,  and  was  the  uude  of  the  king.*^ 

Not  one  of  these  fellows  with  the  jaw- 
breiUiing  names  could  master  courage 
to  come  forth,  like  Goliath,  againat 
the  dauntless  David  of  the  Tartars. 
Gndurz,  however,  bethinks  him  that 
Bastum  had  arrived  in  the  camp  the 
evening  before,  and  of  course  he  was 
the  very  man  for  the  occasion ;  so  he 
visits  him  immediately  after  break- 
last.  All  heroes  feed,  or  ought  to 
feed,  vonusiously ;  and  judging  from 


appearances,  Rnstnm  was  qualified  to 
compete  at  a  game  of  knife  and  fork 
with  Achilles. 

**  And  Gudurz  entered  Rustum^  tent,  and 

found 
Rustum :  his  mtmiing  meal  was  done,  bat  still 
The  tal>le  stood  beside  him,  chained  with 

food  ; 
A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread, 
And  dark-green  melons.** 

Possibly  from  the  effects  of  reple- 
tion, Rostum  for  some  time  refuses 
to  accept  the  championship,  bat  is  at 
last  taunted  into  action  and  takes  the 
field,  but  determines  to  fight  unknown. 
We  ought  to  mention  here  that  Ros- 
tum, so  far  from  suspecting  his  rela- 
tionship with  Sohrab,  is  unaware  that 
he  has  any  son  at  all.  We  must  draw 
on  Mr  Arnold's  verse  for  the  exordium 
to  the  combat. 

*'  Like  some  yoong  cypress,  tall,  and  dark, 

and  straight, 
Which  in  a  queen^s  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  sliffht  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 
By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain  *8  sound — 
So  slender  Sohrab  seem^o,  so  softly  reared. 
And  a  deep  ntty  entered  Rostnm^s  soul 
As  he  behela  him  coming  ;  and  he  stood, 
And  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand,  and 

said: — 
•  O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  heaven  is  soft, 
And  warm,  and  pleasant ;  but  the  grave  is 

cold. 
Heaven^sair  is  better  than  the  dead  cold  grave. 
Behold  me :  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron, 
And  tried  ;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe : 
Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 
O  Sohmb,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death  ? 
Be  ffovem'd :  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come 
To  Iron;  amd  be  as  my  son  to  me. 
And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die. 
There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  tbou.* 

*'So  he  spoke  mildly:    Sohrab  heard  his 

voice. 
The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum  ;  and  he  caw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand. 
Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Has  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers  ;  and  he  saw  that  bead. 
Streaked  with  its  first  grey  hairs:  hope  fiird 

his  soul  ; 
And^he  ran  forwards,  and  embraced  his  knees. 
And*  clasp*d  his  hand  within  his  own  ana 

said : — 

*  Oh,  by  thy  father^s  head  I  by  thine  own  soul  1 
Art  thou  not  Rustum  ?  speak  I  art  thou  not 

he?' 

"  But  Rnstnm  eyed  askance  the  kneeling 

youth. 
And  turnM  away,  and  spoke  to  his  own 

soul: — 

*  Ah  me  !  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may 

mean. 
False,  wily,  boastfoi  are  these  Tartar  boys. 
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For  if  I  now  eonfen  this  thing  he  uki, 
Abd  hide  it  not,  but  say — Rtutwn  i*  here^ 
He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foe?, 
But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 
And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous 

rifts— 
A  belt  or  sword  perhaps — and  go  his  way. 
And  on  a  feast-day  in  Afrasiab^i  hall. 
In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry — 
*'I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies 

camped 
Beside  the  Oxuf,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight :  but  they 
Shranlc  ;  only  Rustum  dared :  then  he  and  I 
Clianged  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away." 
So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  wnile  men  applaud. 
Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Irun  shamed  tnrough 

me.* 

^<  And  then  he  tumM,  and  sternly  spake 

aloud : — 
'  Rise  !  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question 

thus 
Of  Rustum  ?  I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast  callM 
By  challenge  forth  :  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or 

yield. 
Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  wouldst  fight  ? 
Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum*s  face  and 

flee.' " 

Then  follovvs  the  combat,  Homeri- 
cally  intermingled  with  a  great  deal 
of  talk  between  the  champions,  nntil 
Sobrab  falls  mortally  wonnded  by  bis 
fatber^s  spear.  Then  come  the  ex- 
planations, and  Rastnm  knows  that 
be  has  slain  his  son. 

"  And  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  replied : — 
«  Oh  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me ! 
Oh  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  on  the  current  o*er  my  head  !* 

^' And  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  re- 
plied : 
'  Desire  not  that,  my  father  ;  we  must  live. 
For  some  are  bom  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 
As  some  are  bom  to  be  ooscured,  and  die. 
Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do. 
And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age. 
Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 
But  come :  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
"Which  follow  me  ;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these : 
Let  me  entreat  for  them :  what  have  they 

done? 
They  followed  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my 

star. 
Let  them  all  cross  the  Ozus  back  in  peace. 
But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with 

them. 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 
And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me. 
Thou,  and  the  snow-hairM  Zid,  and  all  thy 

friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 
And  plant  a  £sr-seen  pillar  over  all : 
That  so  the  passing  horsemen  on -the  waste 
May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  say — 
Sokrab,  the  mighiv  Ruslum^s  ton,  liet  therf, 
Whom  hit  great  fuiher  did  in  ignorance  kiU — 
And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.* 


And  with  a  moamful  voice  Rustum  replied: — 
*  Fear  not ;  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 
So  shall  it  be :  for  I  will  bum  my  tents. 
And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  widi 

me, 
And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 
And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  moum  for  thee. 
With  the  snow-headed   ZaI,  and  all   my 

friends. 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth. 
And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 
And  plant  a  far^seen  pillar  over  all ; 
And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 
And  I  will  spare  thy  host :  yea,  let  them  go : 
Let  them  all  cross  ue  Oxus  back  in  peace. 
What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more  ?*** 

Beal  poetry,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
now  so  scarce  among  as,  that  we  can* 
not  afford  to  dismiss  any  promising 
aspirant  with  a  sneer.  From  the  fore- 
going extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr 
M.  Arnold,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  that  school  of  bardlings  so  copiously 
beslavered  by  Guffaw,  has  adopted, 
in  this  poem,  a  simple  and  even  severe 
metboa  of  expression.  He  Is  now 
writing  after  Homer — not,  indeed, 
slavishly,  but  on  the  Homeric  prin- 
ciple; and  the  qnestion  now  arises, 
whether  or  not  be  has  succeeded.  Our 
opinion  is  that  this  poem  is  highly 
creditable  as  an  attempt  in  the  right 
direction— that  it  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  turgid  trash  with  which  we  have 
been,  of  late  years,  inundated — but 
that  it  has  not  merit  enough  to  confer 
lasting  distinction  on  the  author.  Mr 
Arnold,  we  are  aware,  has  been  told 
the  reverse ;  and  as  the  sugared  cup 
is  always  more  palatable  than  that 
which  contains  an  ingredient  of  bitter, 
he  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  prefer 
sweet  panegyric  to  sincere  though 
wholesome  criticism.  But  we  are  not 
writing  for  him  alone ;  we  are  attend- 
ing to  the  poetical  reputation  of  the 
ago.  In  this  composition,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  Mr  Arnold  again  suffers  through 
imitation.  He  is  writing,  with  delil^ 
rate  Intention,  Homerically— -that  is, 
be  has  been  keeping  Homer  in  bis  eye, 
instead  of  rivetting  it  on  his  subject. 
Now  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
peculiar  manner  of  a  poet  depends 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
There  is  an  enormous  gap  in  world- 
history  between  "  the  blind  old 
man  of  Scio*s  rocky  isle,"  and  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  dates  from 
•'  Fox  How,  Ambleside,"  a.d.  1868  ; 
and  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  that 
the  two  can  naturally  express  them- 
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eelres  alike.  Wbftt  was  nature  in  the 
one,  is  affectation  in  the  other.  Homer 
expressed  himself  simply,  because  he 
was  addressing  a  simple  audience; 
and  idso  because  his  hearty,  noble, 
and  grand  organisation  made  him 
superior  to  rhetorical  conceits  or  af- 
fectation. Arnold  also  expresses  him- 
self simply ;  but  he  does  so,  not  from 
native  impulse  or  inspiration,  but  be> 
cause  he  is  aware  of  Homer's  charm. 
But  he  frustrates  his  own  intention 
by  deliberately  copying  Homer,  and 
making  his  readers  painfully  aware 
of  it.  A  true,  or  at  all  events  a  very 
accomplished  poet,  would  not  have 
committed  this  error.  Let  any  man, 
of  really  cultivated  taste  in  poetry, 
read  the  '^Hyperion"  of  Keats,  and 
the  "  Morte  D'Arthur"  of  Tennyson 
— both  of  them  splendid  poems,  and 
distinguished  by  severe  simplicity  of 
language — and  then  compare  them 
with  this  effusion  of  Mr  Arnold.  We 
cannot  for  one  moment  doubt  the 
verdict.  Keats  and  Tennyson  saw 
the  principle,  but  they  kept  them- 
selves away  from  imitation,  gave 
their  genius  full  play,  and  achieved 
magnificent  results.  Mr  Arnold,  re- 
cognising the  principle,  cannot  divert 
his  eye  from  the  model,  adopts  the 
peculiarities  of  that,  and  fails.  In 
fact,  imitation  is  his  curse.  We  said 
so  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  we 
now  repeat  it  So  strong  is  his  ten- 
dency that  way,  that  he  cannot,  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  composition  of  mo- 
derate length,  confine  himself  to  the 
imitation  of  a  single  renowned  poet, 
but  makes  patchwork  by  copying  the 
peculiarities,  even  though  they  are 
Acknowledged  blemishes,  of  another. 
Thus  we  find,  nearly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  poem  which  we 
are  now  discussing,  the  following 
passage:-    ^ 

**  The  ran,  by  this,  had  risen,  and  clear M  the 

fog 
From  the  broad  Ozna  and  the   glittering 

lands: 
And  from  tbeir  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen 

filed 
Into  the  open  plain  ;  so  Haman  bade  ; 
Haman,  wno  next  to  Peran  Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 
From  their  black  tents  long  files  of  horse 

thej  streamed : 
As  when,  some  grej  November  mom, the  file?, 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neckM 

cranes, 
Stream  over  Gasbin,  and  the  lonthem  slopes 


Of  Elbnrz,  from  the  Araliaa  estuaries, 

Or  some  from  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward 

bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board:  so  thej 

streamed. 
Tlie  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  king*s  guard. 
First,  with  black  sheepskin  caps,  and  with 

long  spears  ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds  ;  who  from  Bokhara 

come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 
Next  the  more  temperate  Toorkmans  of  the 

south. 
The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 
And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian 

sands  ; 
Liffht  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only 

drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels  and  their  wells/* 

Tho  description — or  catalogue — is 
twice  as  long  as  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, but  we  cannot  afford  to  multi- 
ply qnotations.  The  student  of  Mil- 
ton will  readily  recognise  the  source 
of  this  inspiration,  and  will  regret 
that  those  very  passages,  which  every 
sound  judge  (if  he  be  not  an  arrant 
pedant  or  a  schoolmaster)  would 
wish  to  be  excised  from  the  pages  of 
the  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  should  have 
been  selected  for  imitation  by  a  young 
modem  poet. 

'  Further,  Mr  Arnold  errs  in  being 
unnecessarily  minute.  Here  again  he 
may  plead  the  Homeric  example; 
but  we  reply,  as  before,  that  Arnold 
is  not  Homer.  That  style  of  descrip- 
tion, which  Delille  happly  character- 
ises as  ^^peindre  les  ongles,"  is  not 
only  tedious  but  puerile,  and  some- 
times has  a  ludicrous  effect.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  detailed 
account  of  the  toilet  of  an  old  Tartar 
gentleman : — 

'*  So  said  he,  and  droppM  Sohrab*8  hand, 

and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay, 
And  oVr  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  passed,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 
And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he 

took 
In  his  ri^ht  hand  a  ruler*s  staff,  no  sword  ; 
And  on  his  head  he  placed  his  sheepskin  cap, 
Black,  glossy,  curl'd,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul ; 
And  raiMd  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  calPd 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad/* 

Now,  supposing  that  Mr  Arnold 
had  to  describe  the  uprising  of  a 
modem,  would  he  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  favour  us  with  a  description 
of  the  emergence  from  the  blankets, 
the  deposition  of  the  nightcap,  tho 
wrestle  into  the  nether  integuments, 
the  shaving-jug,  the  razor,  and  all 
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the  rest  of  it  ?  We  beg  to  assure  him 
that  this  passage,  so  far  from  being 
Tigorons,  is  pare  slip- slop ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that,  on  reflection,  he 
will  admit  the  justice  of  the  stricture. 
For  example ;  how  mfinitely  more 
terse  and  satisfactory  is  the  one  line 
which  Shakespeare  pnts  into  the 
month  of  poor  Ophelia — 

*  Then  up  he  rose,  and^donnM  his  clothes  I  ''^ 

What  the  mischief  do  we  care  for  the 
texture  of  the  stockings,  or  the  pecu- 
liar method  of  investiture?  Is  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  regard- 
ing the  boots,  and  to  specify  whether 
they  were  Wellingtons  or  Bluchers  ? 
That  there  are,  in  this  episode,  some 
fine,  and  one  or  two  noble  passages, 
we  are  very  glad  to  acknowledge,  bat 
it  is  l^  no  means  perfect  as  a  whole. 
Lideed,  even  if  the  bulk  of  it  had  been 
fiiultless,  the  termmation  would  have 
spoiled  it  as  a  poem ;  for  Mr  Arnold 
has  been  induced,  through  some  ex- 
traordinary hallncination,  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  catastrophe,  by  super- 
adding a  needless  piece  of  description. 
We  sincerely  regret  this;  becanaetfae 
catastrophe,  when  it  does  come  (and 
it  ought  to  have  arrived  sooner)  is 
very  fine ;  and  no  artist  could  have 
desired  a  better  termination  than  the 

n'  '  ire  of  Bustom  watching  by  his 
son^ 

"  And  night  came  doini  orer  the  solemn 

wute, 
And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 
And  darkened  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 
Crept  from  the  Ozus.    Soon  a  hmn  arose, 
As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 
Began  to  twinkle  throngfa  the  fog :  for  now 
Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their 

meal: 
The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward  ;  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marse, 
And  Rnstnm  and  his  son  were  left  alone/^ 

Here  the  poem  ought  to  have  end- 
ed ;  but  Mr  Arnold  wishes  to  try  his 
hand  at  that  veiy  ancient  and  hack- 
neyed subject,  the  description  of  the 
course  of  a  river ;  and,  the  Oxus  be- 
hQg  conveniently  near,  he  embarks  on 
a  voyage  for  the  Arab  Sea. 

*'  But  the  majestic  river  floated  on. 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 
Bejoicing,  through  the  hushM  Chorasmian 

waste, 
Under  the  solitanr  moon :  he  flowed 
Ri^ht  for  the  Polar  star,  past  Orgunjb, 
Bnmming,  and  bright,  and  huge :  there  sands 

begin 


To  hem  his  irdny  mwdi,  .and  dam  hk 

streams. 
And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  pareelPd  Ozus  strains  along 
Through  beds  otsand  and  matted  rushy  isLef— 
Ozus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  momtain  cradle  in  Punere, 
A  foird  cirenitons  wanderer-: — till  at  last 
The  longed-for  -dash  of  waves  is  hand,  and 

wide 
His  luminoni  home  of  waters  omns,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  tne&ew>bath*a 

stall 
£meige,  and  ahina  vpon  the  Aflab  Sea.^* 

Not  at  all  bad  as  a  piece  of  Tersifl- 
eatioo,  but  utterly  to  be  condemned 
in  the  place  where  it  4s  faitroduced. 

In  spite  of  one  or  two  beantiM 
passages — the  best  being  the  de6crip<^ 
tion  ii  the  ehadren  at  pla^  in  the 
third  part — we  cannotenthusiastically 
admire  the  poem  of  ^  Triatram  and 
Iseult.'*  It  is  sickly,  feverish,  and 
withal  terribly  disjointed — aflbrding 
no  traoe  of  that  symmetry  of  design, 
the  lade  of  which  in  modem  poetir 
Mr  Arnold  has  very  Justly  deplored. 
Neither  can  we  say  much  for  the 
**  Church  of  Brou,**  m  which,  l>y  the 
way,  Mr  Arnold  has  attempted  an 
elaborate  description  of  a  painted  win- 
dow, very  dull  of  tint,  indeed,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  gorgeous  mas- 
terpiece in  "  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes.*^ 
On  the  whele,  we.  are  disi^ipointed 
with  this  volume,  because  we  really 
think  that  Mr  M.  Arnold  might  have 
done  much  better.  That  he  has  the 
power  is  quite  evident ;  that  many  of 
the  poetical  views  he  enunciates  are 
sound,  we  have  ah^ady  acknow- 
ledged ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he 
neither  exerts  the  power  continuously, 
nor  adheres  in  practice  to  bia  views. 
We  have  a  strong  impression  that  he 
composes  too  coldly  and  pfalegmati- 
cally,  and  without  allowing  the  pro- 
per scope  to  his  imagination.  That 
is  always  a  bad  method.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  poet  is  not  by  any  meana 
a  mere  figure  of  speech ;  it  must  be 
realised,  S  great  efiects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced. Verses — ay,  and  good  verses 
too— may  be  written  to  almost  any 
extent,  without  the  composer  expe- 
riencing anything  like  a  thrill  of  emo- 
tion ;  but  verses  so  produced  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  true  poetry.  Qrand 
harmonies  suggest  and  develop  them- 
selves only  when  the  mind  is  in  an  ex- 
alted state;  and  at  such  times  the 
poet  cares  nothing  for  the  rules  of  art. 
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if  he  stops  to  ecmsider  these,  he  in- 
stantaneously loses  the  inspiration. 

We  cannot,  as  yet,  congratulate  Mr 
•M.  Arnold  on  high  soccess ;  but  we 
angur  well  of  him  for  the  future,  and 
shall  be  delighted  to  pay  him  a  more 
decided  and  satisfactory  tribute  when- 
ever he  will  allow  us  to  do  so.  Come 
we  now  to  the  second  Arnold — ^Edwin, 
of  UniverBity  College,  Oxford. 

Judging  from  external  eyidence,  we* 
should  say  that  Edwin  is  some  jears 
younger  than  Matthew,  and  he  is  for- 
tunately, as  yet,  altogether  free  from 
poetical  theories.  Song  comes  to  him 
as  naturally  as  it  does  to  the  bbrd  on 
the  bough.  He  cannot  help  express- 
ing his  thick-thronging  and  always 
graceful  fancies  in  verse ;  and  he  fre- 
quently does  so  with  the  true  minstrel 
spirit.  That  he  should  be  occasion- 
ally a  little  extravagant  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. All  very  young  poets  are  so, 
and  we  like  them  the  better  for  it ;  for 
whv  should  they  affect  the  solemn  idrs 
and  sententious  pomposity  of  their 
seniors  ?  Edwin  Arnold  is  just  now  in 
the  very  parterre  of  poesy — culling 
flowers  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  bin£ 
ing  them  into  a  nosegay  fit  for  the  ao- 
eeptance  of  his  lady-love.  Our  pen 
would  prove  faithless  to  our  fingers 
should  we  attempt  to  disentangle  that 
pretty  posy,  which  early  genius  lays  at 
the  feet  of  beauty.  Why  should  we  re- 
view his  poems,  after  the  manner  of 
the  cold  critics,  carping  at  what  is 
enthusiastic,  and  triumphing  over  er- 
rors, firom  which  older  brethren  of  the 
lyre  are  by  no  means  exempt  ?  If  he 
chooses,  in  imitation  of  ^*  Burleigh 
Hall,*'  to  renew  the  story  of  the  Fal- 
con-Feast, long  since  told  by  Boccac- 
cio, and  lh>m  him  dramatised  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  why  should  we  point 
to  faults  which,  in  a  year  or  so,  he 
will  discover  of  his  own  accord? 
Never  again,  we  are  certain,  will  he, 
in  a  love  story,  libel  his  hero  and  his 
heroine  as  he  has  done  in  four  lines  of 
that  ballad— 

"  80  for  0B6  who  lored  Irini  never 
fflew  be  what  had  loved  him  weU : 
Giamutta,  lUent  erex^ 
Feaated  tiU  the  sunlight  fell  ;** 

•^thereby  implying  that  the  owner  of 
the  fialoon  was  a  l^te,  and  his  mis- 
tress a  deliberate  gourmandt^  gloating 
over  the  trail  I  The  story,  even  as 
told  by  the  Florentine,  has  always 


seemed  to  ns  hideously  unnatural. 
The  man  who  could  sacrifice,  in  cold 
blood,  a  dumb  creature  that  Icved 
him,  would  not  hesitate,  under  temp- 
tation, to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  on 
the  weazand  of  his  father;  and  we 
pray  Mr  Edwin  Arnold  to  consider 
what  kind  of  sympathy  we  should  feel 
for  Ulysses^  if  his  first  act,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ithaca,  had  been  to  drive  hia 
falchion  into  the  heart  of  old  Argus, 
who,  for  so  many  years,  had  been  ly- 
ing neglected  at  the  gate,  pining  for 
his  master's  return.  Let  us  rather 
give  a  specimen  or  so  of  the  better 
style  of  our  youthful  poet.  We  begin 
with  tiie  first  poem. 

<*  Oh !  was  there  ever  tale  of  hnman  love 
Which  waa  not  also  tale  of  human  tean  P 
Died  not  sweet  Deedemona  ?    Sorrowed  not 
Fair,  patient  Imogen  e  ?  and  she  whose  namft 
Lives  among  lovers,  Sappho  fiilvep>voioed. 
Was  not  the  wailiiu;  of  her  naisionate  Ijie 
Ended  for  ever  in  ^e  dull,  deaf  sea  ? 
Most  it  be  thus  ?  Oh  I  must  the  cup  that  hoIdB 
The  sweetest  vintage  of  the  vine  of  life 
Taste  bitter  at  the  dregs  ?    Is  there  no  storv^ 
No  legend,  no  love-pasMige,  which  shall  veil 
Even  as  the  bow  which  God  hath  bent  in 

hewen 
0*er  the  sad  waste  of  mortal  histories. 
Promising  respite  to  the  lain  of  tears  ?  ** 

A  very  pretty  commencement  to  a 
pretty  poem;  the  subject  of  which, 
however,  mu^  be  considered  as  rather 
ticklish.  It  is  curious  that  Edwin,  as 
well  as  Matthew^  has  tried  his  hand 
at  the  painted  window,  which  we 
wish  he  had  not  done,  as  the  plagiary 
from  Keats  is  evidefft : — 

^  They  sleep :  the  spangled  night  is  melting 

ofi^ 
And  still  they  sleep :  the  holy  moon  looks  in. 
In  at  the  painted  vnndow- panes,  and  flings 
Ruby,  blue,  purple,  emerald,  amethyst, 
Ciystal  and  orange  colours  on  their  limbs  ; 
And  rwtnd  herfice  a  glory  of  white  lights 
At  one  that  sins  not;  on  the  tapestries 
Gold  lights  are  flashing  like  the  wings  of 

angels, 
Bringing   these  two  hearts   to  be   single- 
hearted." 

O  Edwin  1  what  could  tempt  you 
to  charge  your  pallet  with  so  many 
colours?  Don*t  you  see  how  ill  they 
assort  together,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  mashed  rainbow? — and  how 
dreadfully  out  of  place  are  the  flash- 
ing gold  lights  I  They  should  be 
"  lying,"  Edwin,  not  **  flashing  ;'♦ 
for  the  holy  moon  is  looking  in,  and 
all  within  the  chamber  should  be  re- 
pose. Pray  you  observe  the  exquisite 
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toning  of  Keats  in  that  passage  with 
which  yon  are  already  ifamiliar,  bnt 
the  extreme  beauty  of  which  yon  do 
not  yet  thorooghly  comprehend. 

**  Full  on  this  eaaement  ilione  the  vintrj 

moon. 
And  threw  warm  gnlet  on  Madeline*8  fair 

hreaat, 
Aj  down  Bhe  knelt  for  Heaven^s  grace  and 

hoon  ; 
Hose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  sod  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
IShe  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven . — *' 


«» 


Keats  gives  the  colours  in  which  an 
angel  should  be  painted — yours,  Mr 
Edwin,  are  too  tawdry  even  for  the 
coat  of  Harlequin. 

So  many  of  these  poems  come  under 
the  general  title  of  ^^  Occasional,"  that 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
proper  one  for  extract.  Our  favourite, 
on  the  whole,  is  '^  Quentin  Matsys," 
and  from  it  we  select  a  specimen. 

^  She  was  apainter*s  daughter, — ^bold  for  love 
He  told  his  earnest  suit,  and  prayed  her  hand 
In  words  that  his  foil  heart  made  eloquence. 
Silent  the  father  heard  ;  there  as  he  sate 
In  jewelled  silks,  and  velvets  furbelowM, 
With  works  of  mighty  masters  on  the  wall, 
And  all  his  art^s  appliances  about  him, 
A  stem  smile  curled  his  pale  patrician  lip. 
And  cold  and  slow  the  cruel  sentence  came : 
'  A  painter ^B  daughter  may  not  wed  a  smiUi ; 
Paint  mo  like  this  and  these,  and  thou  shalt 

have  her.* 
Died  then  his  love  ?    Listen  1  Tie  maiden 

wept 
Such  pearly  tears,  that  in  his  bursting  heart 
Gh:ew  up  strange  hopes.  Alas  1  to  few  is  given 
The  ma^c  skill  that  bums  in  life-like  hues, 
A  speaking  lip,  an  eye  that  beams  and  loves, 
A  moving  majesty  like  nature*s  own. 
Save  that  this  may  not  die :  it  is  a  gift 
Higher  and  holier  than  a  common  man 
May  dare  to  reach  at ;  oh !  by  what  right,  then. 
Dared  he  to  dream  of  it  ?  by  what  right ! 

Lovers  I — 
The  love  that  lifts  a  peasant  to  a  kinff, 
The  love  that  knows  no  doubting!     Well 

he  knew — 
Too  well  for  his  fond  hopes — that  brawny 

arms 
Ouide  not  the  pt^ncil,  and  that  smithy  strokes 
Fix  not  the  fancies  of  a  painter *s  mind; 
But  still  for  that.    To  ^e  into  the  eyes 
That  sparkled  all  for  him  was  inspiration 
Better  than  painter *8  best:  long  days  and 

nights 
He  strove  as  only  lovers  strive;  at  last 
The  passport  to  tiie  haven  of  his  hopes 
Game  in  a  touch,  as  if  some  ansel  hand 
Had  dipt  his  brash  in  life;  and  as  the  form 
His  fancy  pictured,  slowly — slowly  grew. 
And  woke  into  broad  being,  then  at  last 


He  knew  that  he  had  won  his  golden  pri 
That  she  was  his  for  ever. 

Antwerp*s  bells 
Rung  out  right  merrily  one  sunny  day  ; 
Blue  kirtles,  and  bright  hose,  and  brighter 

faces, 
Rhenish  and  sack,  dancing  and  songs  were 

there, 
Feasting  and  music,  and  mad  revelry, 
And  all  to  keep  the  wedding : — cavidiers 
And  highbom  ladies  stood  to  see  them  pass. 
He,    Quentin    Mateys,    and   his   blooming 

bride  I  " 

Well  then,  after  having  given  these 
extracts,  we  may  be  asked  whether  we 
think  that  Mr  Edwin  Arnold  is  really 
and  truly  a  poet  ?  Look,  onr  dear  sir, 
we  beseech  you,  at  that  splendid  game- 
cock— how  glossy  in  his  plumage,  how 
quick  in  his  eye,  how  massive  in  his 
neck,  and  how  powerful  in  his  limbs ! 
There  he  walks,  proud  as  the  sultan 
at  the  head  of  his  seraglio,  the  pride 
of  his  master*s  heart,  the  terror  of 
every  recreant  dunghill  within  a  circle 
of  a  couple  of  miles.  Some  few 
months  ago  he  was  a  mere  chicken, 
whom  you  might  have  devoured  with 
parsley-sauce  without  experiencing  a 
pang  of  remorse.  Before  that  he  lay 
in  an  egg-shell.  Now,  had  yon  looked 
either  on  the  egg  or  on  the  chicken, 
yon  could  not  have  stated  with  pro- 
priety that  either  was  a  gamecock — 
and  yet  there  undeniably  goes  the 
finest  ginger-pile  in  the  parish.  So  is 
it  with  Mr  Edwin  Arnold.  He  may 
not  be  entitled  yet  to  the  high  and 
sacred  name  of  a  poet — for  he  is  still 
exercising  himself  In  verse,  and  has 
not  attained  the  possession  of  a  dis- 
tinguishing style  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
shows  excellent  symptoms  of  breed- 
ing, and  we  doubt  not  will,  in  due 
time,  advance  a  valid  claim  to  the 
laurels.  This,  moreover,  is  to  be  said 
in  his  favour,  that  he  is  not  treading 
In  the  footsteps  of  the  "  intense*' 
school,  and  that  he  always  writes  in- 
telligibly— a  virtue  which  we  observe 
a  good  many  modem  poets  hold  ut- 
terly in  derision.  Let  him  go  on  in 
his  vocation,  cultivating  his  taste, 
improving  his  judgment,  observing 
nature,  and  esdiewing  gaudy  orna- 
ment— and  he  may  hope  to  win  a 
name  which  shall  be  reverenced,  when 
those  of  the  ntterers  of  fustian  and 
balderdash,  dear  to  the  heart  of  Guf- 
faw, are  either  wholly  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  with  ridicule. 
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Tbe  ibeairical  season  in  Paris,  now 
at  its  height,  has  not  yet  been  marked 
by  the  prodnction  of  any  particularly 
sncoessfal  pieces.  At  abont  this  time 
last  year,  the  clever  comedy  of  Ladi/ 
Tartuffe  afforded  agreeable  occupation 
to  the  critics,  and  abundant  amuse- 
ment to  the  town.  At  the  Gymnase, 
the  Fila  de  FamiUey  of  which  two  ver- 
sions have  since  been  produced  upon 
the  London  stage,  and  Philiberte^  a 
sparkling  three-act  comedy  in  verse, 
full  of  wit,  but  rather  R^gence  in  its 
tone  and  style,  nightly  filled  the 
house  with  select  and  gratified  audi- 
ences. VHonneur  et  FArgenty  M. 
Ponsard's  respectable  and  proper, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  wearisome  play, 
had  a  triumphant  run  at  the  Odeon ; 
whilst,  at  the  Vaudeville,  the  Lady 
with  the  CamehaSj  who,  objectionable 
though  she  was  in  some  respects,  was 
certainly,  as  far  as  talent  went,  im- 
measurably superior  to  her  various 
imitators  and  successors,  drew  all 
Paris  to  her  seductive  boudoir.  This 
winter  no  play  of  decided  merit  and 
importance  has  been  produced  at  any 
theatre.  In  more  than  one  instauce, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  proclaim 
the  success  of  a  piece  immense,  when 
in  reality  it  was  most  moderate ;  and, 
at  the  Gymnase,  Diane  de  Ly$  has 
really  had  a  considerable  run ;  but 
this  has  been  owing  to  extraneous 
circumstances,  and  to  the  excellence 
of  the  acting,  much  more  than  to  any 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  play,  which  de- 
rived a  sort  of  scandalous  interest 
from  a  generally- credited  report  that 
the  author,  Alexander  Dumas  the 
younger,  had  merely  dramatised  an 
adventure  of  his  own — altering,  how- 
ever, the  catastrophe ;  for  the  play 
closes  with  the  death  of  the  lover, 
shot  by  the  offended  husband.  Rn- 
motir  went  so  far  as  to  point  to  a 
foreign  lady  of  rank  as  the  original 
of  the  Duchess  Diana^  and  the  play- 
wright was  blamed  for  his  indiscre- 
tion. Whether  there  were  grounds 
for  such  censure,  or  whether  the  tale 
was  a  mere  ingenious  invention,  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  author's 
friends  to  give  a  spurious  popularity 
to  a  rather  amusing  but  very  worth- 


less piece,  it  is  hard  to  decide—the 
one  case  being  quite  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  Gymnase,  however, 
boasts  of  its  Diana  as  a  signal  triumph 
— which  she  may  be  to  its  treasuiy,  al- 
though in  other  respects  she  does  the 
theatre  no  great  credit,  beyond  dis- 
playing an  excellent  cast  and  admir- 
able acting.  That  agreeable  theatre 
needs  something  to  console  it  for  the 
loss  of  its  most  valuable  and  accom- 
plished comedian,  Bressant,  summon- 
ed by  the  higher  powers  from  the 
scene  of  his  numerous  triamphs  to  the 
classic  boards  of  the  Frangaise,  There 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  make  his 
first  appearance  in  a  play  of  Moll^re*s 
in  preference  to  the  less  sterling  class 
of  comedy  with  which  he  is  more  fa- 
miliar ;  and,  both  by  his  acting,  and 
by  the  enthusiastic  greeting  he  met 
from  a  crowded  house,  he  at  once 
proved  himself  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  talent  and  popularity  of  the 
first  French  theatre.  That  establish- 
ment just  now  has  greater  need  of 
good  new  plays  than  of  good  new 
actors.  It  is  unfortunate  in  its  au- 
thors, and  the  drama  droops  under 
the  imperial  regime.  Alexander  Du- 
mas— whose  outrageous  vanity  and 
fanfaronades,  daily  displayed  in  the 
columns  of  the  new  journal,  the  Mous' 
quetaire^  which  he  owns  and  edits, 
have  lately  made  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  Paris,  —  after  writing  two 
five- act  historical  plays  in  about  as 
many  days  each,  and  having  them 
both  accepted  by  the  committee,  but 
prohibited  before  performance — pro- 
bably because  the  authorities  did  not 
think  the  most  important  theatre  in 
France  a  fit  stage  for  such  mounte- 
bank feats  of  rapid  writing^has  been 
fain  to  console  himself  (supposing  his 
egregious  self-conceit  not  to  have  set 
him  above  all  need  of  consolation)  by 
the  cordial  reception  of  a  one -act 
comedy  called  komulus,  which  has 
both  humour  and  character.  He  has 
boasted  of  this  little  success  almost 
as  much  as  of  the  merits  of  his  two 
great  failures,  the  interdicted  plays ; 
has  published  the  piece  (the  idea  of 
which  is  derived  from  a  passage  in 
oneof  Auguate  La  Fontaine's  tales) 
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ia  the  feuiUeton  of  hU  paper,  where 
he  also  printed  monstrous  stories 
about  his  having  written  it  ia  some 
wonderfally  short  space  of  time.  But 
this  clever  silly  man  has  made  him- 
self sach  a  reputation  as  a  Munchau- 
sen that  none  now  believe  him  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  very  well  known  in 
Paris  that  the  piece  in  question  was 
planned,  and  in  great  part  written, 
by  an  accomplished  French  actor^ 
much  esteemed  In  England,  to  whose 
cultivated  taste  and  extensive  read- 
ing some  of  the  best  dramatists  of 
the  day  have  on  various  occasions 
been  indebted  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, which  they  have  not  all  been 
so  slow  as  Mr  Dumas  to  acknowledge. 
The  expectations  of  many  persons, 
conversant  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  principal  living  writers  for  the 
i^nch  st^|;e,  were  lately  raised  high 
by  the  annonncemeat  of  a  five-act 
comedy  from  the  united  pens  of  two 
of  the  most  snocessful  of  these,  Messrs 
Emile  Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  dramatists, 
although  M.  Sandean  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  author  of  some  veir 
dcver'and  agreeable  novels.  Indeed, 
since  the  regretted  decease  of  Charles 
de  Bernard,  few  have  been  more 
snceessfnl  in' that  branch  of  literature. 
His  style  is  that  in  which  modem 
French  writers  have  best  succeeded 
— ^the  roman  de  mmura^  or  novel  of 
society,  whose  attraction  and  interest 
depend  rather  upon  accurate  delinea- 
tion and  delicate  satire  of  the  habits, 
follies,  and  foibles  of  the  time,  than 
fai  startling  situations  and  compli* 
cated  intrignes.  The  late  Charles  de 
Bernard,  to  whose  charming  talent 
we  some  years  ago  devoted  an  article, 
and  whose  collected  works  have  just 
received  the  well-deserved  honour 
of  posthumous  republication,  was  aa 
mdept  in  the  style,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  most  inventive  writers  of  his 
day.  Most  of  his  novels  and  tales 
di^lay,  in  addition  to  a  refined  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  Frendi  so- 
ciety and  character,  much  ingenuity 
of  plot  'and  orisinality  of  incident. 
Of  the  s&me  school,  Jules  Sandean 
has'more  pathos  and  sentiment,  less 
originality  and  wit.     Like  that  of 


most  novelists  who  are  also  drama- 
tists, his  dialogue  is  terse,  spirited, 
and  life-Uke,  although  less  pointed  and 
sparkling  than  that  of  the  author  of 
Oerfaut,  Occasionally  he  reminds 
us  of  that  clever  whimsical  writer, 
Alphonse  Karr,  but  of  Karr  in  his 
happiest  moods,  when  he  abjures 
triviality,  and  produces  such  novels 
as  G^enevkoe  and  La  FamiUe  Alam. 
One  of  the  favourite  stock-pieces  at 
the  Comidit  Ptan^i§e^  MademoiieUe 
de  la  Seiglihr^  is  by  SandeaUt  founded 
on  his  own  novel  of  the  same  name. 
Another  of  his  tales,  La  Chasse  au 
Eomtmy  he  dramatised  conjointly  with 
Augier,  and  the  piece  brought  oat 
the  other  day.  La  Pierre  de  Touche-^ 
The  Touofastone — is  also  founded  on 
a  novel  by  Sandean,  entitled  Un 
Heritage,  How  is  it,  many  have 
asked,  that,  with  an  excellent  subject 
— ^that  of  a  highly  popular  romance — 
to  work  upon,  M.  Sandean  and  the 
witty  and  experienced,  author  of 
Gabrielle,  Phikberie,  and  other  justly 
successful  plays,  have  produced  a 
comedy  which  has  been  more  or  less 
hissed  every  ;iight  of  its  performance, 
and  which,  instead  of  awakening  the 
sympathies  or  exciting  the  admuratioa 
of  the  public,  has  produced  an  im- 
pression so  manifiostly  uniiivonrable, 
that  the  anthers  deened  it  necessaiy 
to  publish  a  letter  in  expUnation  and 
vindication--a  letter  the  publishers 
of  the  play  have  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  a  preface?  Before  replying 
to  this  question,  or  sketching  the 
plot  of  the  play,  we  mil  give  a  slight 
outline  of  the  novel  on  which  it  is 
fonnded.  Our  readers  will  hardly 
have  forgotten  another  of  M.  Sfut* 
dean's  novels,  Sact  ei  Parehemine^  of 
which  we  some  time  ago  gave  an  ac- 
count.*  Those  who  have  read,  with 
the  amused  interest  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite,  M.  Saodean's  account 
of  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  re- 
tired draper  Levranlt,  and  of  the 
desperate  and  Indicrous  expedients  of 
the  mined  Viscount  de  Montflanqnin, 
in  his  French  Wolfs  Crag,  wiU  not  be 
unwilling  to  follow  the  same  writer 
upon  German  ground,  to  the  ancient 
castle  of  Hildesheim,  and  into  the 
hnmble  abode  of  Frans  Miiller,  the 
mnsioian  of  Munich.    We  will  briefly 
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|[laooe  st  the  spirited  and  character- 
istic opening  chapters  of  Un  Heritage. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  Master 
€rottlieb  Eanfmann,  notary  in  the 
Uttle  German  town  of  MUhlstadt. 
Connt  Si^mnnd  Hildesheim  was 
jQst  dead,  and  his  will  was  to  be 
opened  in  presence  of  his  asaembled 
relatires.  Grottlieb,  attired  in  suit- 
able sables,  the  silver  bnckles  of  his 
shoes  replaced  by  others  of  bnr- 
nished  steel,  fidgetted  to  and  fro  be- 
tween his  study  and  his  office,  his 
office  and  his  drawing-room,  scold- 
ing his  clerks,  sending  away  clients, 
and  watching  the  ck^  whose  lasy 
hands,  he  thought,  crept  more  slowly 
than  usual  round  the  dial.  Noon 
was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  will,  and  as  yet  it  was  but  nme. 
It  was  an  anxious  morning  for  the 
worthy  notary.  The  very  pig-tail 
that  dangled  from  his  nape  quivered 
with  impi^ence.  The  cause  of  his 
excitement  was  his  doubt  whether 
the  heir  to  the  castle  and  fine  estate 
of  Hildesheim  would  continme  to  em- 
ploy him.  There  were  other  notaries 
at  Mtthlstadt,  and  all  were  eager  to 
secure  so  rich  a  client  Master 
Gottlieb  had  spared  no  paina  to  re- 
tain the  lucrative  emplojmient.  His 
dnwing-room  chairs,  stripped  of  the 
eases  that  usually  protected  them 
from  the  pranks  of  the  flies,  were 
drawn  round  a  table  spread  with  an 
old  scarlet  velvet  cover;  near  this 
table,  another  chair,  elevsited  upon  a 
temporaiy  platform,  seemed  to  pre- 
side over  the  absent  assembly.  From 
time  to  time.  Master  Gottlieb  seated 
himself  in  it,  studied  his  gestures 
and  attitude,  and  eontempUUed  his 
reflectiott  in  a  glass,  endeavouring  to 
combine  regret  and  obsequiousness  in 
the  expression  of  his  habitually  jo  viai 
physiognomy.  His  &ce  was  to  do 
double  duty— to  deplore  the  departed 
and  oifor  his  services  to  the  survivors. 
Further  to  propitiate  the  dients  he 
desired  to  secure.  Master  Gottlieb — 
himself  of  a  convivial  turn,  fond  of  a 
«ool  bottle  and  a  merry  catch — had 
prepared,  in  an  adjoining  room,  aa 
«Iegant  collation.  On  a  doth  of 
daEzUng  whiteness  were  tempting 
displayed  cold  meats,  fragrant  firuita, 
and  antique  flasks,  dim  with  vener- 
able dust.  The  notary  h«d  spsred 
nothing  woribily  to  himoar  the  me- 


mory  and  regale  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
parted Connt. 

Count  Sigismund  Hildesheim  had 
passed,  almost  from  his  youth  up- 
wards, for  an  oddity,  an  originid, 
slightly  crazed,  and  only  just  sane 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  guid- 
ance of  himself  and  his  affairs.  In 
reality  he  was  none  of  those  things, 
but  a  misfortune  in  early  life,  acting 
upon  a  singularly  sensitive  and  im- 
pressionable nature,  had  dedded  his 
whole  destiny.  As  a  youth,  at  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  he  shunned 
the  sodety  of  the  students,  and,  of  an 
evening,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  beer,  tobacco,  roaring  songs  and 
political  theories,  he  loved  to  walk 
out  and  watch  the  sunset  from  the 
summit  of  the  beantifnl  hUls  that  en- 
dose  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  Re- 
turning home,  on  a  May  night,  from 
one  of  these  solitary  rambles,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested,  as  he  passed 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  by 
a  fresh  and  melodious  voice,  proceed- 
ing from  a  window  decked  and  en- 
twined with  flowers.  The  song  was 
one  of  those  wild  and  plaintive  dittieSy 
often  of  great  antiquity,  heard  in  re- 
mote mountain  districts,  seldom  writ- 
ten, but  orally  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  Surprised  and 
diarmed,  Sigismund  paused  and  lis- 
tened ;  then  he  cast  a  curious  glance 
into  the  room.  A  young  girl  was 
seated  at  a  piano,  and  by  the  light  of 
a  Lamp  he  distinguished  her  to  be  of 
great  beauty.  Thenceforward,  every 
evening,  on  his  return  from  his  walks, 
the  pensive  student  lingered  at  that 
window.  He  was  sddom  disap- 
pointed; most  evenings  the  young 
girl  was  at  her  piano ;  and  the  song 
tiiat  at  first  had  fasdnated  him  was 
evidently  her  favourite.  At  last — how 
this  came  about  it  is  immaterial  to 
inquire — ^instead  of  pausing  at  the 
window,  Sigismund  went  in  at  the 
door,  and  became  a  constant  visitor 
to  Michaele  and  her  mother. 

The  dwelling  of  the  widow  and  her 
duld  was  humble,  but  degant  in  its 
poverty.  War,  which  had  robbed 
them  of  a  husband  and  father,  had 
left  them  but  a  scanty  pension  for 
their  support  Sigismund  was  as 
much  attracted  by  tiie  mother's  kind 
and  graceful  manners  as  he  had  been 
ennhiantftd  by  the  danghtei's  bright 
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eyes  and  sweet  voice.  He  had  lost 
his  own  mother  when  an  infant ;  his 
father^s  harsh  and  hanghtj  character 
had  repelled  his  affection.  He  found 
a  home,  congenial  to  his  tastes  and 
sympathies,  in  the  sednded  cottage 
in  PIeidelberg*s  suburbs,  and  there  he 
and  Michaeie  formed  plans  of  future 
happiness  undisturbed  by  fear  of  ob- 
stacles to  their  union.  But  Michaele*8 
mother,  who  at  first  partook  their 
hopes,  could  not  repress  forebodings 
of  evil  when  she  remembered  that 
Sigismund  was  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  Her  fears  proved 
too  well  founded.  When  Sigismund, 
on  quitting  the  university,  spoke  to 
his  father  of  his  projects,  he  encoun- 
tered an  insurmountable  opposition, 
and  was  compelled  to  postpone  them. 
As  often  as  he  could  escape  from  Hil- 
desheim  he  hurried  to  Heidelberg,  to 
pass  a  few  dajs  of  mingled  grief  and 
joy.  Michaeie  never  complained  ; 
she  had  always  smiles  and  loving 
words  to  welcome  Sigismund,  but  in 
his  absence  and  in  secret  she  pined 
away.  At  last  his  father  died.  A 
week  after  his  funeral  the  young 
count  was  at  Heidelberg.  It  was 
too  late.  Michaeie  was  eiven  up  by 
the  physicians ;  three  days  after- 
wards  she  breathed  her  last.  More 
than  once,  during  those  three  days  of 
cruel  anguish,  the  dying  girl  made 
Sigismund  play  the  melody  that  had 
been  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  which  they  both  passionately 
loved.  Often,  in  happier  times,  they 
had  sung  it  together,  with  Joy  and 
gratitude  in  their  hearts.  It  was  an 
air  that  Michaeie  had  learned  when 
a  child,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
It  had  fixed  itself  indelibly  in  her 
memory,  and  when  she  died,  in  Sigis- 
mund's  arms,  the  sweet  melody  was 
hovering  on  her  lips. 

There  is  something  rather  German 
than  French  in  the  strain  of  the  early 
chapters  of  C7n  HMtage^  but  they  are 
a  mere  prologue  to  the  book,  and  are 
unheeded  by  the  dramatist.  After 
the  death  of  his  betrothed,  Count 
Sigismund  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  passionate  and  despairing  grief. 
He  remained  at  Heidelberg  with  Mi- 
chaele*8  mother,  who  would  not  quit 
the  spot  where  she  had  dwelt  with 
her  daughter.  She  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her  bereavement.     Sigismund 


followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  re- 
turned to  Hildesheim,  where  he  lived 
in  complete  retirement,  avoiding  in- 
tercourse with  his  neighbours.  He 
would  not  be  consoled,  and  lived  alone 
with  his  sorrow.  When  this  became 
calmer,  he  opened  his  piano  and 
would  have  played  the  T^rolese  air 
he  and  his  departed  love  had  so  often 
repeated.  But  in  vain  did  he  rack 
his  memory  and  try  every  note  of  the 
instrument.  The  melody  had  fled, 
and  would  not  return.  It  had  de- 
parted with  the  soul  of  her  from  whom 
he  had  learned  it.  His  long  parox- 
ysm of  grief  had  utterly  driven  it  firom 
his  recollection. 

What  does  M.  Sandeau  now,  but 
send  his  melancholy  hero  forth,  a  pil- 
grim over  hill  and  dale,  in  quest  of 
the  lost  melody  so  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  the  memory  of  her  ho 
had  so  tenderly  and  deeply  loved. 
After  innumerable  efforts  to  setae  the 
fugitive  sounds ;  after  bursts  of  im- 
patience, anger,  almost  of  frenzy,  the 
enthusiastic  Sigismund  departed,  wan- 
dering in  seardi  of  an  old  song.  The 
idea  is  fantastical ;  it  may  be  deemed 
far-fetched;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
unpoetical. 

^*  He  set  out  for  the  Tyrol ;  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  in  thedeptbs 
of  the  valleys,  he  listened  to  the  songs 
of  the  shepherds:  no  voice  repeated 
the  air  Michaeie  sung.  After  traver- 
sing Switaerland  and  Italy  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  his  gentle^ 
touching  monomama  then  assumed  a 
new  form.  He  travelled  on  foot,  like 
a  poor  student,  listening  to  every 
fresh  young  voice  that  met  his  ear  as 
te  passed  through  the  villages;  in 
cities,  on  the  public  squares,  when  he 
saw  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  band 
of  itinerant  singers,  he  joined  it,  and 
stirred  not  from  the  place  until  the 
alfretco  minstrels  had  exhausted  their 
musical  store.  Whilst  thus  persist- 
ing in  the  pursuit  of  thia  Tyrolese  air, 
which  fled  before  him  as  did  Ithaca 
from  Ulysses,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  management  of  bis  estate.  Be- 
fore commencing  his  travels,  which 
had  lasted  several  years,  be  had  in* 
stalled  hi  his  castle  two  old  cousins  of 
his  mother,  Hedwige  and  Ulrica  voa 
Stolzenfela." 

Hereabouts  M.  Sandean  shelves  sen- 
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timent  and  tbe  pathetic,  and  strikes 
into  a  vein  akin  to  satire,  in  which,  as 
he  showed  ns  in  Sacs  ei  Parchemns^ 
and  some  others  of  bis  books,  he  is  by 
so  means  less  happy.  The  two  old 
Stolzenfels  are  a  capital  sketch.  In 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  pro- 
longed to  a  period  It  wonld  be  nngal- 
lant  to  gness  at,  they  had  had  but  one 
affection— for  a  scamp  of  a  nephew, 
who  had  rained  them,  bnt  whom  they 
still  iddised,  lUthongh  hopeless  of  his 
conversion  to  better  courses.  For 
this  handsome,  reckless  officer,  whose 
innumerable  follies  were  redeemed,  in 
their  partiid  eyes,  by  his  good  looks 
and  prepossessing  manners,  they  bad 
emptied  their  purses,  sold  their  dia- 
monds, and  left  themselves  with  an 
income  barely  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port. They  would  not  have  given  a 
copper  to  a  beggar;  for  Captain 
Frederick  they  would  have  stripped 
themselves  of  their  last  dollar,  and 
have  deemed  themselves'  more  than 
repaid  by  a  visit  from  him  in  his  full- 
dress  of  captain  of  hussars.  When 
Sigismund  offered  them  apartments  in 
his  castle,  they  gladly  accepted  them, 
at  first  merely  as  a  comfortable  home 
free  of  cost ;  bnt  when  they  observed 
his  absence  of  mind  and  his  total  ne- 
glect of  his  affairs,  they  formed  other 
projects.  By  nature  and  habit  haughty 
and  sour  to  everybody  but  their  be^ 
loved  hussar,  they  forced  themselves 
to  be  gentle  and  humble  with  Sigis- 
mund. Under  pretence  of  watching 
over  his  interests,  they  gradually  a8«- 
snmed  the  whole  management  of  his 
house,  and  soon  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  was  the  guest  and 
that  they  were  his  hostesses.  When 
he  set  out  upon  his  rambles,  Frede- 
rick, who  was  in  garrison  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  installed  himself  at  the 
castle  and  disposed  of  everything  as 
though  it  had  been  his  patrimony, 
keeping  horses,  dogs,  and  huntsmen 
continually  on  their  legs.  The  ser- 
vants, accustomed  to  obey  the  two  old 
ladies,  and  seeing  that  they  obeyed 
their  nephew,  oti^yed  him  likewise. 
Meanwhile  Hedwige  and  Ulrica  built 
castles  in  the  air  for  their  darling ;  or, 
it  should  rather  be  said,  they  grasped 
in  imagination  the  one  already  built 
on  the  broad  domaui  of  Hildesheim. 
Sigismund,  they  were  convinced, 
conld  not    live    long,   leading  tbe 
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strange,  wandering,  unhappy  life  he 
did.  Why  should  he  not  leave  part  of 
his  property  to  Frederick  ?  Why  not 
all  ?  How  conld  it  be  better  bestowed? 
The  hussar,  to  do  him  justice,  entered 
into  none  of  their  schemes.  He  drank 
6igismund^s  wine,  thinned  his  pre- 
serves, knocked  up  his  horses,  and 
eared  for  little  besides.  When  Sigis- 
mund came  home  for  a  few  days,  the 
captain  made  no  change  in  his  habits, 
and  the  count,  for  his  part,  in  no  way 
interfered  with  them. 

To  the  infinite  consternation  of  the 
old  maids,  there  one  day  arrived  at 
the  castle  a  distant  relative  of  Sigis- 
mund*s  father,  of  whom  they  had 
heard  nothing  for  many  years,  and 
whom  they  sincerely  trusted  had  de« 
parted  for  a  better  world.  Had  a 
thunderbolt  dropped  into  their  aprons 
they  conld  hardly  have  been  more 
thunderstrack.  Major  Bildmann,  who 
had  always  been  rather  a  loose  cha- 
racter, had  just  lost  his  last  ducat  at 
the  gaming-table.  In  this  extremity, 
Dorothy,  his  wife,  conld  think  of  no- 
thing better  than  to  have  recourse  to 
Count  Sigismund.  She  was  careful 
not  to  speak  to  him  of  her  husband's 
irregularities,  and  concocted  a  little 
romance  about  faithless  trastees  and 
insolvent  bankers,  which  Sigismund 
implicitly  believed.  He  was  touched 
by  the  tale  of  her  misfortunes. 

'*My  mother's  two  cousins,"  he 
said,  after  listening  in  silence,  "  oc- 
cupy the  right  wing  of  the  castle; 
come  and  install  yourself  with  the 
major  in  the  leilt  wing.  There  will 
still  be  plenty  of  room  for  me." 

Dorothy  took  him  at  his  word.  A 
week  afterwards  she  returned  with 
Major  Bildmann,  and  with  little  Isaac, 
an  abominable  brat  whom  she  had  for- 
gotten to  mention.  This  mattered 
not*  Sigismund  had  again  quitted 
the  castle  in  pursuit  of  his  chimera. 

The  consternation  of  a  pair  of  mag- 
pies, disturbed  in  the  plucking  of  a 
pigeon  by  the  sudden  swoop  of  a  leash 
of  sparrow-hawks,  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  Ulrica  and  Hedwige 
at  this  intrusion  upon  their  territory. 
There  was  deadly  hatred  between  the 
right  wing  and  the  left.  When  Sigis- 
mund returned  home  he  did  not  ob- 
serve this.  The  two  maiden  ladles 
certainly  insinuated  that  the  Bild- 
manns  were   no   better   than   they 
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should  be ;  and  theBildmannsscnipIed 
not  to  declare  that  the  Stolzenfels 
were  no  great  things ;  but  Sigismnnd, 
whilst  they  spoke,  was  thinking  of  his 
Tjrolese  air,  and  when  they  pansed, 
he  thanked  them  for  having  made  his 
house  the  asylum  of  erery  domestic 
▼irtue. 

Leaving  the  inmates  of  Hildesheim 
to  their  dissensions  and  illusions,  and 
passing  over  a  few  chapters,  we  seek 
a  contrast  in  an  humble  dwelling  in 
Bavaria's  art-loving  capital.  It  is 
the  abode  of  Franz  Milller,  the  musi- 
cian, Edith  his  wife,  and  Spiegel 
their  friend.  Franz  and  Spiegel  had 
been  brought  up  together,  and  had 
passed  the  flower  of  their  youth  in 
poverty,  working  and  hoping.  Frans 
studied  music,  Spiegel  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  painting ;  art  and  friend- 
ship scared  discouragement  from  their 
doors.  For  the  space  of  three  years 
they  wandered  on  foot,  knapsack  on 
shoulder  and  staff  in  hand,  through 
Germany  and  the  Tyrol,  stopping 
wherever  the  beauty  of  the  country 
tempted  them,  and  purveying,  each  in 
his  own  manner,  for  the  wants  of 
the  community.    Sometimes  Spiegel 

Sainted  a  few  portraits,  at  others 
Ittller  gave  lessons  in  singing  or 
on  the  piano ;  or  when  they  arrived 
in  a  town  on  the  eve  of  a  great  festi- 
val, he  offered  to  play  the  church 
organ  at  the  next  day^s  solemnity. 
Art  and  liberty  was  their  motto.  In 
the  course  of  their  wandering  existence 
they  visited  the  most  beautifhl  val- 
leys, the  most  picturesque  mountains, 
opulent  cities,  splendid  picture  gal- 
leries, and  amassed  a  treasure  of  remi- 
niscences for  future  fireside  conversa- 
tion. They  resolved  never  to  marry, 
lest  domestic  cares  should  interfere 
with  their  enthiisiastic  pursuit  of  art. 
Spiegel  kept  his  word,  but  Franz,  in  a 
little  Tyrolese  town,  saw  and  loved 
Edith.  In  vain  did  the  painter  draw 
an  alarming  picture  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  matrimony ;  Franz  mar- 
ried, and  thenceforward  his  friend 
deemed  him  lost  to  art.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  gentle  Edith  to  con- 
vince Spiegel  of  the  contrary,  and  to 
tame  his  somewhat  wild  and  vaga- 
bond nature.  When  first  the  newly- 
married  pair  settled  at  Munich,  he 
seldom  went  to  see  them,  but  gradu- 
ally his  visits  became  more  frequent, 


until  one  day,  he  hardly  knew  bow,  he 
found  himself  dwelling  under  their 
roof.  In  a  small  house  Miiiler  had 
taken,  he  had  reserved  a  bedroom  and 
studio  for  his  friend.  In  that  modest 
abode,  situated  outside  Munich,  be- 
tween a  front  court  whose  walls  dis- 
appeared under  a  drapery  of  vines  and 
a  little  garden  crowded  with  sweet 
flowers,  happy  years  flew  by.  Happy, 
but  not  prosperous.  At  first  Spiegel 
had  painted  pictures,  with  two  or 
three  of  which  he  was  tolerably  satis* 
fied,  whilst  Frans  pronounced  them 
masterpieces.  But  they  found  no 
purchasers,  land  the  artist,  once  so 
ambitious,  cheerfully  resigned  his 
hopes  of  fame,  and  gave  drawing  les- 
sons. Mttller  had  composed  sonatas 
and  a  symphony ;  they  were  as  un- 
successful as  Spiegers  pictures.  Van* 
quished  by  the  innumerable  barriers 
that  interpose  between  a  poor  and 
unknown  musician  and  the  pub- 
lic, he,  too,  submitted  to  give  les- 
sons. With  strict  economy  they  ma- 
naged to  live,  but  they  laid  by  no- 
thing ;  and  Mtlller  was  often  uneasy 
when  he  thought  of  the  future,  and  of 
the  two  beautiful  children  Edith  had 
bom  him. 

<*  One  evening,  daring  SpiegePs  ab- 
sence from  Munich,  Franz  came  home 
with  a  more  care-laden  brow  than 
usual,  and  Edith  sat  down  to  the 

Eiano  and  sang  a  favourite  air,  which 
ad  more  than  once  dispelled  bis  mo- 
mentary melancholy.  The  window 
was  open,  and  her  voice,  fresh,  pure, 
and  sonorous,  was  audible  outside  the 
house.  Franz  listened,  bis  gloom  gra- 
dually softening  into  reverie,  whilst 
Herman  and  Margaret  roll^  upon 
the  carpet  like  kittens  at  play.  That 
young  woman,  whose  fair  hair  fell  in 
abundant  tresses  upon  her  bare  shoul- 
ders— those  two  fine  children,  joy- 
ously gambolling — the  dreamer,  whose 
hand  sustained  his  thoughtful  brow, 
composed  a  charming  picture.  Sud- 
denly a  stranger  appeared,  and  paused 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  had  entered  so  gently,  that 
none  had  heard  his  steps  or  now  ob- 
served his  presence.  Edith  continued 
her  song;  the  intruder  listened  mo- 
tionless, and  in  apparent  ecstasy, 
whilst  silent  tears  coursed  down  his 
pale  cheeks  prematurely  furrowed  by 
pain  or  sorrow." 
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At  the  stranger's  entreaty,  Edith 
again  and  again  repeated  the  eong, 
which  was  from  her  native  Tjrol.  He 
listened  with  deep  emotion.    By  or- 
dinaiy  persons  he  might  have  been 
deemed  mad  orintmsiye,  and  received 
accordingly;  bat  he  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  amongst  artists.    He 
passed  the  evening  with  them,  con- 
versing as  kindly  and  familiarly  as 
though  they  had  been  old  fHenda. 
He  found  means  to  draw  out  FianZf 
to  make  him  speak  of  himself,  his 
hopes  and  wishes,  his  discouragements 
and  disappointments,  his  long-cher- 
ished desire  for  fame,  his  uneasiness 
about  the  prospects  of  his  children. 
Then  he  asked  him  to  play  a  piece  of 
his  own  composition.    Mttller  played 
one  of  his  b^t  sonatas,  to  which  the 
stranger  listened  with  the  attention  of 
a  judge  who  will  not  lightly  decide. 
The  piece  played   out,   he   seemed 
thoughtful,  but  said  nothing.    Poor 
Miiller,  who  had  expected  applause, 
consoled  himself  by  thinking  that  the 
eccentric  stranger  did  not  understand 
music.    Instei^  of  praising  the  fine 
composition  be  had  just  heard,  the  un- 
bidden guest,  so  kindly  welcomed,  turn- 
ed to  Edith  and  asked  her  for  a  copy 
of  the  Tyrolese  air.    She  had  never 
seen  it  noted,  she  said,  and  doubted 
that  it  ever  had  been,   but  Franz 
would  note  it  for  him.    **  Most  will- 
ingly" was  the  reply  of  the  good-tem- 
pered artist,  who  could  not  repress  a 
smile  at  the  ill  success  of  his  own  per- 
formance.   In  a  very  few  minutes  he 
had  covered  a  sheet  of  music-paper 
with  spots  and  scratches.    Edith  gra- 
ciously offered  it  to  the  stranger.   He 
seized  it  with  an  expression  of  grate- 
faUo7f  glanced  hastily  over  it,  pressed 
Edith's  hand  to  his  lips,  cast  an  affec- 
tionate glance  at  the  children,  and  left 
the  house,  as  he  had  entered  it,  swift 
and  noiseless  as  a  shadow.    He  had 
not  mentioned  his  name;  his  kind 
hosts  had  not  inquired  it ;  they  never 
saw  him  again. 

On  a  certain  evening.  Count  Sigis- 
mund  returned  to  Hildesheim  Castle, 
after  one  of  his  long  absences,  his 
countenance  lighted  up  with  a  mys- 
terious joy.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  put 
aside  the  servants  who  crowded  round 
him,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment. Soon  his  piano  was  heard  re- 
aounding  under  his  fingers ;  he  at  last 


had  found  the  air  he  so  long  had 
sought.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  victory.  He  had  worn  himself  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  mania.  One  morn- 
ing, subsequent  to  a  night  during  great 
put  of  which  the  piano  hid  been 
continually  heard,  a  servant  entered 
his  room.  Sigismund  was  still  seated 
at  the  instrument,  one  hand  resting 
on  the  keys,  the  other  hanging  by  his 
side,  his  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  half 
open  and  smiling.  He  seemed  to  sleep, 
but  he  was  dead. 

There  were  present  at  the  reading 
of  Count  Siffismund  von  HUdesheim's 
last  will  and  testament  the  two  ladies 
Stolzenfels ;  Major  Bildmann,  a  broken* 
down  gambler  of  braggadocio  air  and 
vinous  aspect ;  his  wife  Dorothy,  whose 
thin  pale  lips,  and  sharp,  hooked  nose, 
gave  her  no  small  resemblance  to  a 
bird  of  prey ;  and  their  son  Isaac,  a  hor- 
rible urchin  with  the  profile  of  a  frog 
and  a  head  of  scrubby  white  hair, 
who,  having  been  ordered  by  his  mo- 
ther to  behave  decorously  and  look 
sorrowful,  had  given  his  features  a 
sulky  twist,  which  considerably  aug- 
mented their  natur^Iy  evil  expres- 
sion. The  opposed  camps  of  Bildmann 
and  Stolzenfels  observed  each  other 
with  dislike  and  distrust.  After  some 
waiting,  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
heard,  and  Captain  Frederick  entered, 
whip  in  hand,  and  his  boots  covered 
with  dust.  All  who  were  interested 
being  thus  assembled,  Master  Gott- 
lieb broke  the  seals  of  the  will,  which 
the  count  had  deposited  in  his  keep- 
ing a  month  before  his  death.  Di- 
vested of  customary  formalities  and  of 
preliminary  compliments  to  thefamily, 
the  contents  of  the  document  were  in 
substance  as  follows : — 

**My  mother*s  two  cousins,  Hed- 
wige  and  Ulrica  von  Stolzenfels,  have 
at  all  times  shown  me  the  most  disin- 
terested affection.  To  leave  me  more 
leisure  and  liberty,  they  have  kindly 
taken  the  management  of  my  house, 
and  have  superintended,  with  unceas- 
ing zeal  ana  activity,  that  of  my  es- 
tates. Frederick,  by  bis  youth  and 
gaiety,  has  enlivened  my  dwelling. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  only 
cheerful  moments  I  for  many  years 
have  known.  Since  their  establish- 
ment under  my  roof^  the  Stolzenfels 
have  proved  themselves  my  affec- 
tionate and  devoted  friends;   their 
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conduct  baa  excited  my  admiration 
and  respect,  and  I  deaire  tbey  shonld 
know  that  I  dnly  appreciate  it." 

Abont  tbis  time  Hedwige  and  Ulrica 
seemed  to  grow  several  inches  taller, 
and  cast  a  triampbant  glance  at  the 
miyor  and  Dorothy.  As  to  Frederick, 
who,  since  the  reading  began,  had  been 
sketching  with  the  point  of  bis  horse- 
whip, npon  the  dusty  surface  of  one 
of  bis  boots,  a  likeness  of  Master 
Crottlieb,  he  gave  the  last  touch  to 
bis  work,  and  commenced  upon  the 
other  foot  the  portrait  of  Isaac.  The 
notary  continued. 

**  The  straightforward  frankness  and 
integrity  of  Major  Bildmann  havebeen, 
I  here  declare,  a  great  consolation  to 
me,  after  the  deceptions  of  all  kinds  that 
I  experienced  in  my  youth.  Mrs  Bild- 
mann has  Tied  with  my  mother's  cou- 
sins in  seal  and  devotedness.  The 
complete  absence  of  all  self-interested 
yiews  has  given  a  noble  and  affecting 
character  to  their  rivalry.  In  return 
for  so  mnch  attention  and  care,  they 
neither  asked  nor  expected  other  re- 
ward than  my  affection.  The  Bild- 
manns  have  an  equal  right  with  the 
Stolzenfels  to  my  gratitude." 

This  became  puzzling.  A  division 
of  the  property  was  the  most  natural 
inference.  Master  Gottlieb,  dubious 
where  to  seek  the  rising  sun,  smiled 
benignly  on  all  around.  Urged  by 
the  impatient  hussar,  he  resumed  the 
reading  of  the  will. 

**•  At  Munich,  at  No  9,  in  the  street 
of  the  Armourers,  lives  a  young  mu- 
sician, Franz  Mttller  by  name.  He 
has  hitherto  conti'ived,  by  hard  work, 
by  giving  lessons,  to  support  his  wife 
and  children,  who  tenderly  love  him. 
But  Milller  is  no  ordinary  musician ; 
and  his  genius,  to  develop  itself, 
needs  but  leisure.  It  is  to  him,  Franz 
Miiller,  residing  at  Munich,  at  No  9, 
in  the  street  of  the  Armourers,  that  I 
bequeath  my  entire  property." 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  Master 
Gottlieb's  peaceable  parlour  had  ever 
before  been  the  scene  of  such  an  up- 
roar as  this  paragraph  of  the  will  oc- 
casioned. The  major,  Dorothy,  and 
the  two  old  maids,  were  for  attacking 
the  document  on  the  ground  of  the 
testator's  insanity ;  but  Frederick,  who 
could  not  restrain  his  laughter  at  this 
eccentric  close  to  an  eccentric  life, 
firmly  opposed  this,  and  the  bullying 


major  quailed  before  bis  resolute  tone 
and  mien.  Franz  Mtiller  not  being 
present.  Master  Gottlieb  no  longer 
troubled  himself  to  smile  on  anybody; 
but,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  called 
attention  to  the  closing  passages  of 
the  will. 

**  Desiring,"  the  singular  document 
proceeded,  **  to  insure,  after  my  death, 
the  welfare  of  my  farmers  and  ser- 
vants, which  I  feel  that  I  have  ne- 
glected too  much  during  my  life,  I 
make  it  a  condition  of  my  bequest 
that  Franz  Miiller  shall  inhabit  the 
castle  for  nine  months  of  every  year, 
and  dismiss  none  of  my  people.  As  to 
my  dear  relatives,  the  Stoizenfels  and 
theBildmanns,  nothing  is  to  be  changed 
in  their  manner  of  life,  and  they  are  to 
inhabit  the  castle  as  heretofore.  Wish- 
ing to  insure  their  independence,  it  ia 
my  will  that  MiUler  shall  annually  pay 
to  Ulrica  von  Stoizenfels  one  thousand 
florins;  to  Hedwige  von  Stoizenfels 
one  thousand  florins;  to  Frederick  von 
Stoizenfels  one  thousand  florins;  to 
Major  Bildmann  two  thousand  florins, 
with  reversion,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  Dorothy  Bildmann.  And  that  he 
should  take  from  his  first  year's  re- 
venue a  sum  of  ten  thousand  florins, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  the  majority  of 
Isaac,  to  whom  interest  and  capital 
are  then  to  be  paid  over. 

*^  I  give  to  Frederick  von  Stoizenfels 
the  free  use  of  my  horses  and  dogs, 
with  right  of  chase  over  my  estates. 

*^I  annex  to  the  present  will  a 
Tyrolese  air ;  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
engraved  on  my  tomb  and  serye  as 
my  epitaph." 

After  liatening  to  this  strange  docu- 
ment, which  they  declared  worthy  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  lunatic  asylum, 
the  ladies  had  no  appetite  for  Master 
Gottlieb's  collation.  The  major  would 
gladly  have  tried  the  contents  of  the 
cobwebbed  bottles,  but  his  wife  drag- 
ged him  away.  Frederick  sprang  upon 
bis  horse  and  f^alloped  off,  taking 
with  him  upon  bis  boots  the  portraits 
of  Isaac  and  the  notary.  This  func- 
tionary, flnding  himself  deserted  by 
his  guests,  called  in  his  head  clerk  to 
help  him  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
absent  legatee. 

Poor,  well-meaning,  simple-minded 
Count  Sigismund  would  have  turned 
in  his  grave  had  he  known  all  the 
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mischief  and  nnhappinesB,  envj,  ha- 
tred, and  discord,  of  which  his  extra* 
ordinary  will  sowed  the  seed  and  gave 
the  signal.  The  jonmey  from  Mnnich 
to  Hiidesheim  was,  for  Franz  and 
Edith,  a  series  of  enchanting  dreams. 
There  was  but  one  drawback  to  their 
Joy ;  Spiegel  had  refused  to  accompany 
them.  *'  No  more  drudgery,  no  more 
lessons  1"  Miillerhad  enthusiastically 
exclaimed,  when  a  letter  from  Master 
Gottlieb,  expressing  a  hope  of  the 
oontinnance  of  the  Hiidesheim  patron- 
age, and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  will, 
tied  with  blue  ribbons,  confirmed 
the  intimation  of  good  fortune  he  had 
already  gleaned  from  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  ^^The  world  belongs  to 
OS ;  we  are  kings  of  the  earth !  Yon 
shall  paint  pictures,  I  will  compose 
symphonies  and  operas ;  we  will  fill 
Germany  with  our  fame.*'  And  he 
formed  innumerable  projects.  Their 
life  thenceforward  was  to  be  a  fairy 
scene,  a  delightful  and  perpetual  alter- 
nation of  refined  enjoyments  and 
artistic  toil.  Edith  partook  her  hus- 
band's enthusiasm;  Spiegel  at  first 
said  nothing,  and  when  he  did  speak 
he  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that 
be  could  not  share  their  prosperity. 
He  did  not  like  new  faces ;  he  prefer- 
red the  cottage  at  Munich  to  the  abode 
of  a  castle,  and  was  proof  against  all 
entreaties.  Franz  and  Edith  secretly 
resolved  to  buy  the  little  house  as  a 
gift  to  their  friend.  In  nine  months 
they  would  return  to  see  him,  and 
perhaps,  when  they  again  set  out  for 
Hiidesheim,  he  would  consent  to  ac- 
company them.  Whilst  preparing  for 
departure,  and  burning  nseless  papers, 
Franz  laid  his  hand  upon  the  only 
symphony  he  had  found  time  to  write. 
Carefully  turning  over  its  leaves,  with 
a  disdainful  air,  he  was  about  to  toss 
it  into  the  fire,  when  Spiegel  seized 
his  arm  and  rescned  the  composition. 
MttUer  had  written  to  the  Hiides- 
heim steward  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  to  forbid  all  pomp,  ceremony,  and 
public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion. 
He  thought  his  instructions  too  lite- 
rally carried  out,  when,  upon  reaching, 
some  hours  after  nightfall,  the  huge 
gates  of  the  castle,  aU  decorated  with 
stags'  horns,  boars'  tusks,  and  wolves' 
heads,  he  found  no  servant  to  receive 
him,  not  a  light  on  the  walls  or  in  the 
windows,  not  a  torch  in  the  gloomy 


avenues  of  the  park.  After  the  posti- 
lion had  cracked  his  whip  and  wound 
his  horn  for  the  better  part  of  half  au 
hour,  a  glimmering  light  appeared,  a 
clanking  of  keys  was  heard,  and  the 
gates,  slowly  opening,  disclosed  the 
sour  visage  of  Wurm  thesteward,  mut- 
tering maledictions  on  the  untimely 
visitors.  Upon  learning  who  they 
were,  and  at  the  rather  sharp  injunc- 
tion of  Mtiller,  who  was  exasperated 
at  the  delay,  he  made  what  haste  he 
could  to  awaken  the  servants,  and 
nshered  his  new  master  and  mistress  in- 
to their  apartments — immense  rooms, 
neariy  bare  of  furniture ;  for,  even 
during  Sigismnnd^s  life-time,  the  Stol- 
zenfels  and  Bildmann,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  frequent  absence  of  mind, 
and  from  the  castle,  had  stripped  that 
part  of  the  edifice  he  had  reserved  for 
his  own  nse.  Edith  mentally  con- 
trasted the  vast  gloomy  halls  with  her 
snug  abode  at  Munich,  and  thought 
it  wonid  have  been  but  kind  had  the 
ladies  Stolzenfels  and  Mrs  Bildmann 
been  there  to  receive  her.  But  a 
night's  rest,  a  brilliant  morning,  and 
the  view  of  the  immense  lawns  and 
rich  foliage  of  the  park,  effaced  the 
first  unpleasant  impression,  uid,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  to  know  when 
they  could  be  received,  she  and  her 
husband  presented  themselves  in  the 
apartments  of  Hedwige  and  Ulrica. 
On  their  entrance,  the  two  old  ladies, 
who  were  seated  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  half  rose  from  their  seats, 
resumed  them  almost  immediately, 
and  pointed  to  chairs  with  a  gesture 
rather  disdainful  than  polite.  Poor 
Edith,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  her 
heart,  had  expected  smiling  counte- 
nance and  a  friendly  welcome,  felt 
herself  frozen  by  their  vinegar  aspect. 
She  turned  red,  then  pale,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  MttUer,  without 
notidng  the  ladies'  looks,  recited  a 
little  speech  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  expressive  of  his  gratitude 
to  Count  Sigismund  for  having  be- 
queathed him,  in  addition  to  his  estates, 
his  amiable  family.  He  begged  and 
Insisted  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  their  mode  of  life,  &c.  &c. 
Why  should  they  change  anything? 
was  Ulrica's  sharp  and  haughty  reply; 
the  count  had  left  them  by  his  will 
what  be  had  given  them  in  his  life- 
time ;  they  had  their  rights  and  asked 
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nothiDg  beyond  them.  Hed  wige  pitch- 
ed it  in  rather  a  lower  key.  Their 
tastes  were  very  simple.  They  had 
sought  neither  applanse  nor  Inxnry  at 
Hildesheim.  Connt  Sigismnnd  had 
always  put  his  carriage  and  horses  at 
their  disposal.  MUUer  hoped  they 
would  continue  to  make  use  of  them. 
They  were  lovers  of  solitude,  Hedwige 
continued,  of  silence  and  meditation. 
With  Count  Sigismund's  consent  they 
had  planted  a  quickset  hedge  round 
a  little  comer  of  the  park — not  more 
than  two  or  three  acres.  It  would 
pain  them,  she  confessed,  to  give  up 
this  little  enclosure,  whither  they  re- 
paired toindulge  their  eyeningreveries. 
I'ranz  eagerly  assured  them  that  none 
should  disturb  them  in  their  retreat. 
Having  obtained  these  assurances, 
and  repelled,  with  chilling  stiffness, 
Edith^s  warm-hearted  advances,  the 
amiable  spinsters  relapsed  into  silence, 
which  all  their  visitors'  efforts  were 
insufDcient  to  induce  them  to  break, 
until  the  upset  of  a  table  of  old  china, 
occasioned  by  the  gambols  of  Her- 
man and  a  black  cat,  effectually  roused 
them  from  their  assumed  apathy. 
The  Mttllers  beat  a  retreat  and  went 
to  call  on  Major  Bildmann  and  his 
wife,  whom  they  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  domestic  squabble — a  cir- 
cumstance of  itself  sufficient,  had 
others  been  wanting,  to  secure  them 
a  surly  reception.  Franz's  mild  and 
gentle  bearing  encouraged  the  major 
to  assume  his  most  impertinent  tone, 
whUst  hisfalcon-faced  spouse  ventured 
offensive  inuendoes  as  to  the  real 
motives  of  Count  Slgismund*8  will — 
inuendoes  whose  purport  was  utterly 
unsuspected  by  the  pure-hearted  Mtil- 
lers.  Here,  too,  there  was  an  en- 
closure in  the  case,  where  the  major 
cultivated  the  flowers  his  dear  Dorothy 
preferred,  and  where  the  infant  Isaac 
loved  to  disport  himself.  As  an  old 
soldier.  Major  Bildmann  added,  he 
loved  the  chase,  which  was  the  image 
of  war.  The  count  had  allowed  him 
the  range  of  his  preserves.  Mnller 
eagerly  confirmed  him  in  all  his  privi- 
leges. On  quitting  the  Bildmann 
whig  he  found  Wnrm  waiting  for  him 
to  pass  the  servants  in  review.  He 
made  them  an  affecting  little  speech, 
by  which  they  seemed  very  little 
affected.  Then  Wurm  named  them. 
There  were  Mrs  Biidmann's  waiting- 


maid  and  the  major's  valet,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  ladies  Stolzenfels,  the 
cooks  of  the  right  and  left  wings, 
Isaac's  nurse.  Major  Biidmann's 
butler.  Captain  Frederick's  grooms 
and  huntsmen,  &c.  &c.  MttUer  in- 
quired for  his  own  servants — those 
that  had  been  Count  Sigismund's. 
They  were  all  before  him.  The  two 
wings  had  swallowed  up  the  body. 
Wnrm  felt  secretly  surprised  at  a 
musician's  needing  servants  when  the 
count  had  done  without  them.  Mtil- 
ler  dryly  informed  him  that  Connt 
Sigismnnd's  servants  were  his,  and 
that  he  made  him  responsible  for 
their  attention  to  his  service.  He 
said  nothing  to  Edith  of  this  strange 
scene,  and  tried  to  dissipate  the  pain- 
ful impressions  she  had  brought  away 
from  their  two  visits,  by  praising  the 
major's  military  frankness  and  the 
aristocratic  bearing  of  the  sisters. 
But  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  why 
the  apartments  of  the  Stolzenfels  and 
Bildmanns  were  richly  and  sumptu- 
ously furnished  and  decorated,  whilst 
those  the  owners  of  the  castle  occupied 
exhibited  little  beside  bare  walls. 
Meanwhile  the  right  and  left  wings, 
between  whom  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  hollow  alliance  since  the  reading  of 
the  will,  assembled  in  conclave.  Never 
was  there  such  a  voiding  of  venom. 
The  self-same  idea  had  occurred  to 
all  these  disappointed  and  charitable 
relations.  Edith's  beauty  at  once  ex- 
plained the  count's  frequent  absence 
from  home  and  his  unjust  will.  She 
was  the  syren  that  had  led  him  astray. 
Little  Margaret  was  his  very  image. 
It  was  a  crying  shame,  a  burning 
scandal.  The  old  maids  clasped  theur 
hands  and  rolled  their  eyes.  Uhrica 
was  for  attacking  the  will  on  the 
ground  of  immoral  influence  and  cap- 
tivation.  The  major  had  always  been 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  Frederick 
would  not  agree,  and  nothing  should 
induce  the  major  to  fight  a  member 
of  his  family.  The  fact  was,  notwith- 
standing his  Bobadil  airs.  Major  Bild- 
mann had  very  little  fancy  for  fight- 
ing with  anybody.  The  council  broke 
np,  all  its  members  declaring  they 
would  quit  the  castle  sullied  by  the 
presence  of  these  adventurers  —  all 
fully  resolved  to  remain  and  to  wait 
the  course  of  events. 
We  mnst  compress  into  a  few  lines 
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the  leading  incidents  of  the  second  half 
of  Un  HiHiage.  Mliller  had  not 
been  a  month  at  the  castle,  when 
great  annoyances  sncceeded  to  the 
petty  disagreeables  he  had  enconn- 
tered  on  his  first  arrival.  Master 
Wolfgang  the  Hildesheim  lawyer  was 
his  evil  genios.  There  was  a  certain 
lawsuit,  that  had  already  lasted 
through  three  generations,  in  which, 
as  Count  Sigismund*s  heir,  he  fonnd 
himself  entangled.  The  whole  matter 
in  dispute  was  but  half  an  acre  of 
land,  which  Miiller  would  gladly  have 
abandoned,  but  Wolfgang  proved  to 
him,  as  clear  as  day,  the  impro- 
priety of  so  doing,  the  disrespect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  count,  and  so 
forth^and,  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ment of  all,  he  exhibited  to  him  the 
sum  total  of  the  costs  he  would  have 
to  pay  if  he  admitted  himself  van- 
quished. It  was  an  alarming  figure, 
and  ready  money  was  not  abundant 
with  MUller,  whom  the  Stolaenfels 
and  Bildmanns  dunned  for  their  first 
year*s  annuity  and  for  the  legacy  to 
little  Isaac ;  who  had  to  pay  for  ex- 
tensive repairs  of  the  castle,  for  the 
<M)stIy  mausoleum  which,  in  the  first 
effusion  of  his  gratitude,  he  had 
ordered  for  Count  Sigismund,  and 
various  other  charges.  So  the  law- 
suit went  on — ^the  delight  of  Master 
Wolfgang,  and  a  daily  drain  upon 
Miilier's  purse.  The  harvest  was  bad, 
the  farmers  asked  for  time,  and  grum- 
bled when  worse  terms  than  their  own 
were  proposed  to  them.  Careless 
Count  Sigismund  had  spoiled  all 
around  him  by  letting  them  do  as  they 
liked,  and  Mnlier's  greater  activity 
and  vigilance,  and  his  attempts  to 
check  fraud  and  peculation,  speedily 
earned  him  the  ill-will  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Gentle-hearted  Edith, 
anxious  to  expend  a  portion  of  her 
sudden  wealth  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  was  soon  disgusted 
by  their  ingratitude,  and  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  chilling 
looks,  ironical  smiles,  and  mysterious 
whisperings  of  which  she  was  the 
object  whenever  she  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  park,  to  which  she 
soon  confined  herself.  Her  servants 
showed  no  sense  of  the  kindness  with 
which  she  treated  them;  they,  too, 
had  adopted  and  spread  the  vile  rn- 
monrs  first  set  abroad  by  the  malice 


of  the  two  vixen  spinsters  and  of  the 
Bildmanns,  with  respect  to  the  count's 
real  motives  for  bequeathing  his  estates 
to  the  Mttllers.  Fortunately  it  was 
impossible  for  Edith,  who  was  purity 
itself,  ever  to  suspect  the  real  cause  of 
the  ill-will  shown  to  her.  Captain 
Frederick,  when  his  regimental  duties 
permitted  him  to  visit  the  castle,  dis- 
covered at  a  first  interview,  with  a 
rake's  usual  clear-sightedness  in  such 
matters,  the  utter  falseness  of  the  in- 
jurious reports  in  circulation.  He  be- 
came a  constant  visitor  to  the  Mtil- 
lers,  and  was  in  fact  their  only  friend 
and  resource  in  the  solitude  in  which 
they  lived;  for  the  neighbouring 
squires,  the  hobereaua  of  the  country 
around,  had  not  returned  MiiUer's 
visits,  nor  taken  any  notice  of  him 
beyond  attacking  him  at  law ;  some 
upon  a  question  of  water-power, 
which  he  had  innocently  diminished 
by  .winding  a  stream  that  ran  through 
his  grounds,  others  for  damage  done 
to  their  fields,  by  the  trespasses  of 
the  Hildesheim  hounds,  followed  by 
Captain  Frederick  and  his  huntsmen. 
Nor  was  this  lUl — ^there  was  discord  yet 
nearer  home :  MuUer's  children,  having 
trespassed  upon  the  Bildmanns'  pri- 
vate garden,  were  brutally  ejected  by 
the  major,  whom  Miiller  angrily  re- 
proached. The  major  bullied  and  in- 
sisted upon  satisfaction,  which  Franz, 
exasperated  by  a  long  series  of  annoy- 
ances, was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
him,  and  a  duel  would  have  ensued 
had  not  the  msjor,  when  he  saw  that 
the  musician,  as  he  contemptuously 
called  him,  meant  to  fight,  sent  an 
apoloffy.  It  was  accepted,  but  next 
day  Miiller  ordered  his  three  gar- 
deners to  root  up  and  dear  away  the 
hedges  of  the  Stolzenfels  and  Bild- 
mann  enclosures.  The  knaves  re- 
monstrated and  finally  refused,  and, 
when  dismissed,  they  refused  to 
go,  alleging  that  the  late  count's 
will  deprived  Miiller  of  the  power 
of  sending  them  away.  More 
work  for  the  lawyers.  Miiller  sent 
for  labourers,  and  the  hedges  disap- 
peared. Notices  of  action  firom  the 
ladies  Stolzenfels  and  Major  Bild- 
mann.  The  villain  Wolfgang  chuckled 
and  rubbed  his  hands,  upon  which  he 
bad  now  mx  lawsuits  for  Mtiller's  ac- 
count. In  the  count's  crack-brained 
win,  drawn  np  by  himself,  without 
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legal  advice,  the  letter  was  erery- 
wbere  at  yariance  with  the  spirit. 
Mailer's  apartment  was  encnmiiered 
with  law  papers;  he  could  not  sit 
down  to  his  piano,  to  seek  oblivion 
of  his  cares  in  his  beloved  art,  with* 
ont  being  interrupted  bj  Wolfgang's 
parchment  physiognomy.  As  for  comr 

gosition,  it  was  ont  of  the  question : 
e  had  no  time  for  it,  nor  was  his 
harassed  mmd  attuned  to  harmony. 
He  became  morose  and  fanciful*  }eal* 
ouB  of  the  hussar's  attention  to  Edith, 
who,  for  her  part,  grieved  to  see  her 
husband  so  changed,  and  sighed  for 
the  cottage  at  Munich,  where  Spiegel, 
meanwhile,  had  worked  hard,  had 
sold  some  pictures,  had  paid  the  rent 
that  Franz,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
had  forgotten  to  remit  to  him,  and 
had  purchased,  with  the  fruits  of  his 
own  toil  and  talent,  the  little  dwelling 
of  which,  when  their  prosperity  first 
burst  upon  them,  the  MtUlen  had 
planned  to  make  him  a  present.  The 
contrast  was  striking  between  antici- 
pation and  realisation. 

No  schoolboy  ever  more  eagerly 
longed  for  '^  breaking-np"  day,  than 
did  Mtiller  for  the  termination  of  his 
nine  month's  compuhtory  abode  at 
Hildesheim.  It  came  at  last,  and  he 
and  Edith  and  their  children  were 
free  to  quit  the  scene  of  strife  and 
weariness,  and  to  return  to  Munich 
and  to  Spiegel.  On  making  np  the 
accounts  of  the  year,  Mtiller  found 
that,  out  of  the  whole  princely  revenue 
of  the  estates,  he  had  but  a  thousand 
florins  left.  He  had  lived  little  better 
than  at  Munich  (much  less  happily), 
and  had  committed  no  extravagance  ; 
annuities,  legacies,  repairs,  monu- 
ment, did  not  account  for  half  the  sum 
expended;  all  the  rest  had  gone  in 
law  expenses.  There  remamed  about 
enough  to  pay  travelling  charges  to 
Munich.  MUiler  sent  for  Wolfgang, 
forbade  him  to  begin  any  new  law* 
suit  in  his  absence,  and  departed. 
He  found  a  warm  welcome  at  the 
cottage.  Spiegel  received  his  friends 
with  open  arms,  and  three  happy 
months  passed  rapidly  away.  Upon 
the  last  day,  when  Edith  and  Frana 
were  looking  ruefully  forward  to  their 
return  to  Hildesheim's  grandeur 
and  countless  disagreeables,  Spiegel 
insisted  upon  their  accompanying 
him  to  the  performance  of  anew  sym- 


phonv,  concerning  which  the  musical 
world  of  Munich  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable excitement.  The  piece,  it 
was  mysteriously  related,  was  from 
the  pen  of  a  deceased  composer,  was 
of  remarkable  originality  and  beauty, 
and  had  been  casually  discovered 
amongst  a  mass  of  old  papers.  The 
concert-room  was  crowded.  At  the 
first  bars  of  the  music,  Mtiller  thought 
he  recognised  familiar  sounds,  and 
presently  every  doubt  was  dissipated. 
It  was  his  own  composition — the  de« 
spised  symphony  he  had  been  about 
to  destroy,  but  which  Spiegel  had 
rescued.  The  audience,  at  the  close 
of  each  part,  were  rapturous  in  their 
applause.  When  the  finale  had  been 
played,  the  composer's  name  was  call- 
ed for  with  acclamations.  The  leader 
of  the  orchestra  advanced,  and  pro- 
daimed  that  of  Franz  MUller. 

A  few  days  later.  Master  Gottlieb 
the  notary  received  a  letter  from  the 
lord  of  Hildesheim.  **  According  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  will,"  MUller 
wrote,  ^*  I  am  bound  to  inhabit  the 
castle  of  Hildesheim  for  nine  months 
in  the  year.  I  remain  at  Mnnich  and 
forfeit  my  right  to  the  property.'* 
Forthwith  began  a  monster  lawsuit, 
one  of  the  finest  Master  Wolfgang  had 
known  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
perience. It  was  between  the  Bild- 
manns  and  the  Stolzenfels.  It  lasted 
ten  years.  The  major  and  Dorothy 
died  before  it  was  decided.  Isaac  fell 
from  a  tree,  when  stealing  fmit,  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  Stolzenfels 
triumphed.  The  hussar  redoubled  his 
extravagance.  The  esute,  already 
encumbered  with  law  expenses,  was 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  Uhrica  and 
Hedwige  died  in  poverty. 

It  ought  surely  not  to  have  been 
difficult  for  practised  dramatists  to 
construct  a  pleasant  and  piquant  co- 
medy ont  of  the  leading  idea  and 
plentiful  ineidenu  of  this  amusing 
novel,  which  is  by  no  means  the  less 
to  be  esteemed  because  it  boldly 
deviates  from  the  long-established 
routine,  which  demands  a  marriage  as 
the  wind-up  of  every  book  of  the 
class.  It  is  much  more  common  in 
France  than  in  England  for  play- 
writers  to  seek  their  subjects  in  novels 
of  the  day,  and  It  is  then  customary, 
often  indispensable,  to  take  great  li- 
berties both  with  plot  and  characters, 
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tnd  aometimei  to  retain  little  beeideg 
the  main  Idea  of  the  book.  Upon  thai 
idea  there  is  of  cotirse  no  prohibition 
against  improving,  bat  authors  who 
Yary  it  for  the  worse,  manifestlj  do 
themselves  a  doable  iojary,  beoaase 
the  pnblic,  familiar  with  the  merits  of 
the  book,  are  disgasted  to  find  it  de-» 
teriorated  in  the  play.  Thej  look  for 
something  better,  not  worse,  in  the 
second  elaboration  of  the  snbject,  and 
certainly  they  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
and  to  be  dissatisfied  when  the  con* 
trary  is  the  case.  In  the  present  in-^ 
stance,  a  most  unpleasant  play  has 
been  based  upon  a  good  noveL  In 
Emile  Angier,  M.  Sandeaa  has  taken 
to  himself  a  dangeroas  co//a6orotettr. 
He  shoald  have  dramatised  Un  Ueri' 
tage  anassisted^as  he  dramatised, 
with  sach  happy  resalts,  bis  novel  of 
Mademoiaeile  de  la  Sagiure,  That 
is  a  most  snccessfnl  instance  of  the 
French  style  of  adaptation  to  the 
stage.  There,  too,  as  in  the  present 
case,  great  liberties  have  been  taken. 
In  two  oat  of  the  four  acts,  scarcely 
anything  is  to  be  traced  of  the  novel, 
which  has  as  trsgical  an  ending  as 
the  comedy  has  a  chcerfal  and  plea- 
sant one.  Bat  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
play  was  genial  and  sympathetic  In 
the  Pierre  de  Touehe^  as  the  present 
comedy  is  called,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  no  wonder  that  its  cynical 
and  exaggerated  stram  jarred  on  the 
feelings  of  the  nsaally  qoiet  audience 
at  the  Fran^awey  and  elicited  hisses 
rarely  heard  within  those  decorons 
wall8,where  silence  and  empty  benches 
are  the  only  tokens  the  public  usually 
give  of  its  disapprobation.  From  our 
acquaintance  with  M.  Sandeau's  writ- 
ingis,  we  do  not  think  that  be  would 
of  himself  have  perpetrated  such  a  re- 

gulsive  picture  of  human  natare  as  he 
as  produced  in  combination  with  M. 
Angier.  They  have  obliterated  or 
distorted  most  of  the  best  features  of 
the  novel.  In  Un  Heritage^  the  cha- 
racter of  Franc  Miiller  is  at  once 
pleasing  and  natural.  He  is  not  repre- 
sented as  perfect — he  has  his  failings 
and  weaknesses  like  any  other  mortal, 
and  they  are  exhibited  in  the  book, 
although  we  have  not,  in  the  outline 
we  have  traced  of  it,  had  occasion  to 
give  them  prominence.  But  his  heart 
is  sound  to  the  last.  Wealth  may  mo- 
mentarily bewilder,  but  it  does  not 


pervert  him.  He  is  true  to  his  affec* 
tions,  and  has  the  sense  and  couraga 
to  accept  honourable  toil  as  preferable 
to  a  fortune  embittered  by  anxiety 
and  dissension.  The  reader  cannot 
help  respecting  him,  and  feelingpained 
at  his  countless  vexations  and  annoy- 
ances. No  such  sympathy  is  possible 
with  the  Franz  of  the  play,  who  is 
the  most  contemptible  of  mortals.  A 
more  unpleasant  character  was  pro- 
bably never  introduced  into  any  book, 
and  it  is  untrue  to  nature,  for  it  has 
not  a  single  redeeming  point.  The 
authors  have  personified  and  concen- 
trated in  it  the  essences  of  heartless- 
ness,  selfishness,  and  of  the  most 
paltry  kind  of  pride.  Somewhat  in- 
dolent, and  with  a  latent  spark  of 
envy  in  his  nature,  the  needy  artist, 
converted  into  a  millionaire,  suddenly 
displays  his  evil  instincts.  Their 
growth  is  as  supematurally  rapid  as 
that  of  noxious  weeds  in  a  tropical 
swamp.  The  play  opens  in  the  cot- 
tage at  Munich.  Edith,  Franz*s 
con^,  is  not  yet  married  to  him. 
An  orphan,  she  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  father,  at  whose  death  Frana 
took  charge  of  her.  She  was  then  a 
child,  and  Franz  and  Spiegel  hardly 
perceived  that  she  had  become  a  wo- 
man until  they  were  reminded  of  it  by 
the  passion  with  which  she  inspired 
both  of  them.  Spiegel,  a  noble  cha- 
racter, generously  sacrifices  to  his 
friend's  happiness  hisown  unsuspected 
love.  Edith  (the  names  are  changed 
in  the  play,  but  we  retain  them  to 
avoid  confusion)  is  affianced  to  her 
cousin,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage.^ 
Just  then  comes  the  fortune.  The 
authors  have  substituted  for  the  Bild- 
manns  and  Stolzenfels  an  elderly 
spendthrift  baron  and  an  intriguing 
margravine  and  her  pretty  daughter. 
The  love  passages  in  the  life  of  the 
deceased  count  are  cancelled,  and  he 
is  represented  as  an  eccentric  old 
gentleman,  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  cherishing  a  great  contempt  for 
his  very  distant  relations,  to  whom 
he  leaves  only  a  moderate  annuity. 
They  have  scarcely  become  acquainted 
with  Franz  when  they  discern  the 
weak  points  in  his  character  and  con- 
spire to  profit  by  them.  Treated  wl  th 
cutting  contempt,  as  a  mere  parvenu^ 
by  the  haughty  nobility  of  Bavaria, 
Franz's  pride  boils  over,  and  he  con- 
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seots  to  be  adopted  \rf  flie 
coDTerted  into  the  ChoTalier  de  Befg- 
haosen,  at  the  immoderate  price  of 
the  payment  of  the  old  nmi  noble- 
man's debts.  He  finds  Spiegel  a 
wearisome  Mentor;  to  his  diseased 
Tision  Edith  appeaia  awlLward  con- 
trasted with  the  courtly  dames  he 
now  encoanters.  Their  marriage  is 
postponed  from  week  to  week,  by 
reason  of  the  jonnieys  and  other  steps 
necessary  to  establish  Fraua  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  of  the  land 
Titled,  and  with  armorial  bearings 
that  date  from  the  crosades,  how  much 
more  fitting  an  alliance,  the  baron 
perfidioosly  suggests,  wonld  be  that  of 
the  margravine,  who  graciously  con- 
descends to  intimate  her  possible  ac- 
ceptance of  him  as  a  son-in-law. 
We  are  shown  the  gangrene  of  self- 
ishness and  vanity  daily  spreading 
its  coimption  through  his  soul.  He 
quarrels  with  his  honest,  generous 
friend,  slights  his  affianced  bride,  and 
finally  falUcompletely  into  the  dutches 
of  the  intriguers  who  beset  him. 
His  very  dog,  poor  faithful  Sparic, 
(his  dog  and  Spiegel's) — which,  as  the 
painter,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a 
cheek  pale  with  anger  and  honest  in- 
dignation, passionately  reminds  him — 
hi^  slept  on  his  feet  and  been  his  com- 
fort and  companion  in  adversity — is 
killed  by  his  order  because  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  difference  between 
castle  and  cottage,  but  took  his  ease 
upon  the  dainty  satin  sofas  at  Hil- 
desheim  as  upon  the  rush  mat  at 
Munich.  Edith,  compelled  to  despise 
the  man  she  had  lovedf  preserves  her 


d^[iiiiy,  SBQ  braalm  off  the 
projected  marriage  just  as  the  last 
glimmer  of  honour  and  aflfection  are 
on  the  point  of  bdng  extinguished  in 
her  cousin's  bosom  by  the  dictates  of 
a  despicable  vanity.  The  curtain 
falls,  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
hollow  friends,  and  allowing  the  spec- 
tator to  foresee  the  union  of  Edith 
and  Spiegel  Not  one  kindly  touch  of 
natural  feeling  redeems  Franz's  faith- 
lessness to  his  friend,  and  to  his  love 
his  ingratitude — ^for  he  would  many  a 
day  have  been  hungry,  if  not  house- 
lera,  but  for  the  generous  toll  of 
Spiegel,  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
tiie  drudgery  of  teaching,  that  Frana 
might  have  leisure  to  mature  the 
genius  for  which  his  partial  friend 
gave  him  exaggerated  credit — his  false 
pride  and  his  ridiculous  vanity.  He  is 
left  rich,  but  miserable.  That  which 
he  has  wilfully  lost  can  be  dispelled 
neither   by  the   enjoyments  wealth 

grocures,  nor  by  the  false  friends  who 
ang  on  him  but  to  plunder  him.  In 
their  vindication,  the  authors  insist 
on  *^the  terrible  morality'*  of  their 
demmameni.  We  admit  it,  but  do  not 
the  less  persist  in  the  opinion  that 
their  play,  although  by  no  means  de* 
Toid  of  wit  and  ulent,  leaves  a  most 
painful  and  disagreeable  impression 
upon  the  mind.  It  presents  the 
paradoxical  and  complicated  phe- 
nomenon of  a  comedy  which  has  bei« 
censured  by  press  and  public  and  ^et 
continues  to  be  performed;  whidi 
draws  tolerably  numerous  audiences, 
and  is  invariably  received  with  8ymp-> 
toms  of  disapprobation. 
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"  The  Ayrshire  Plongbman,"  glo- 
rious Baras,  tells  ns  that  the  muse  of 
bis  conntrj  found  him,  as  Elijah  did 
Eiisha,  at  the  plough,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  him.  Grateful 
Caledonia  sent  her  inspired  child  to 
an  excise  office  I  and  in  the  discrimi- 
nating patronage  the  wits  of  Grub 
Street  found  material  for  interminable 
sneers.  Did  the  Southerns,  however, 
reward  the  author  of  the  **  Farmer's 
Boy,'*  and  indicate  their  appreciation 
of  the  many  fine  passages  that  grace 
his  "News  from  the  Farm,"  by  a 
wiser  or  more  generous  patronage? 
The  minister  of  the  day  (Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  if  we  remember  rightly)  did 
bestow  upon  the  poet  some  most 
paltry  and  nngenial  'office ;  but  alas ! 
poor  Bloomfield  died  neglected  in  the 
straits  of  penury,  and  under  the  clouds 
of  dejection.  It  had  been  better  in- 
deed, in  every  way,  could  it  have  been 
so  arranged  that  the  marvellous  Robin 
should  have  been  allowed  to  sing  his 
lyrics 

"  in  gloiy  and  in  joy. 

Following  hii  plough  upon  the  monntain 
aide,*" 

and  that  Bloomfield  had  been  permit- 
ted to  indite  more  "  News  from  the 
Farm  ^  amid  the  pleasant  rural  scenes 
that  nursed  his  pastoral  muse.  But 
the  patronage  of  genius  has  never 
been  successful.  Unusual  peril  seems 
the  heritage  of  high  gifts,  and  to 
minister  rightly  to  such  a  man  as 
Bums  or  Bloomfield  b  no  easy  task. 
It  is  not  so  with  ordinary  men,  whose 
intellectual  and  imaginative  powers 
harmonise  with  the  common  duties  of 
their  station,  and  raise  no  splendid 
incongruities  to  be  subdued  and  regu- 
lated. But  it  is  not  with  inspired 
ploughmen  that  our  country  gentle- 
men and  tenant-farmers  are  called 
upon  to  deal,  bnt  with  men  of  com- 
mon day — with  the  brawny  peasants 
who  till  their  fields  and  tend  their 
herds,  and  whose  toil  has  turned  the 
sterile  North  into  a  garden  of  Ceres. 
Have  our  agrlcnltnriu  labourers  been 


neglected— have  their  physical  well- 
being  and  their  moral  and  educational 
training  been  overlooked  and  left  un- 
cared  for,  while  the  classes  above  them 
and  around  them  have  had  their  com- 
forts and  privileges,  moral  and  social, 
infinitely  multiplied  ?  This  were  in- 
deed sad  "news  from  the  farm;" 
but  although  this  were  unhappily 
proved  to  be  true,  we  are  not  then 
prepared  to  pronounce  sweeping  cen- 
sure upon  the  parties  apparently  most 
nearly  implicated  in  the  degradation 
of  our  rural  population.  Many,  very 
many,  of  the  owners  and  occupants 
of  the  soil,  we  know,  are  deeply  alive 
to  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the 
labouring  poor  who  live  under  them, 
and  discharge  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  although  not,  it  may 
be,  to  the  extent  their  benevolent 
wishes  would  desire.  The  question 
that  may  be  raised  on  such  a  subject 
is  not,  Have  our  rural  labourers  been 
left  stationary  while  the  classes  above 
them  have  all  been  elevated  in  their 
social  condition?  but  rather.  Are  they 
worse  off,  and  do  they  enjoy  fewer 
advantages,  than  those  in  the  same 
class  of  life — the  industrious  poor  who 
inhabit  our  large  cities  and  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages?  Is  the 
ploughman  in  hb  bothy  unfurnished 
with  table  or  chair,  and  the  peasant 
in  his  "clay-built  biggin,"  damp  and 
smoky  though  it  be,  more  miserably 
accommodated  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  than  the  haggard 
sons  of  toil,  who  are  doomed  to  burrow 
in  the  murky  lanes  and  blind  alleys 
of  our  teeming  seats  of  merchandise? 
Does  the  brawny  arm  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  the  ploughman  bespeak 
deficient  food  or  raiment,  and  manifest 
such  dubious  symptoms  of  health  as 
the  pinched  countenance  and  pallid 
complexion  of  the  attenuated  artisans 
who  live  in  "populous  city  pent?" 
Yes,  responds  promptly  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city;  but  that  robust  health  is 
not  due  to  the  miserable  bothy  and  the 
mud  cabin,  bnt  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
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coDDtrj,  and  the  breezy  gales  of  in- 
cense-breathing  mom,  and  the  health- 
ful toil  of  the  open  field,  which  are  the 
unchartered  boons  of  a  gracious 
Heaven,  and  in  no  respect  the  gifts 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  In  the  re- 
joinder of  Mr  Urbanus  there  is  no 
doabt  substantial  truth;  bnt  that 
very  rejoinder,  perhaps,  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  neglect  pointed 
at.  The  robust  health  ot  the  peasant 
has  not  admonished  the  country 
gentleman  of  duty  neglected,  and 
no  emaciated  frame  and  loopholed 
raggedness  have  appealed  to  his 
sympathies  and  rebuked  his  indiffer- 
ence. The  opulent  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  have  been  addressed  in  a  differ- 
ent strain,  and  the  deadly  typhus  and 
the  inscrutable  plague  of  Asia  have 
been  the  stem  preachers  to  which 
they  have  been  doomed  to  listen.  If 
they  have  led  the  van  in  reformatory 
and  sanitary  measures  for  improving 
the  social  condition  of  the  industrious 
poor,  it  is  not  very  evident  that  their 
philanthropy  has  been  quite  spon- 
taneous, or  that  it  has  been  altogether 
uninfluenced  by  considerations  sug- 
gested by  a  regard  to  their  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  selfish  interest. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  range 
the  country  against  the  town,  or 
curious  to  strike  the  balance  of  merit 
in  the  field  of  philanthropic  enterprise 
betwixt  our  merchant  princes  and  our 
country  gentlemen,  may  prosecute 
such  inquiries  as  have  been  indicated 
if  they  please ;  but  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  taste  for  such  unprofitable 
investigation,  and  would  rather  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  a  most  interesting 
movement  that  has  been  lately  origi- 
nated towards  improving  the  social 
condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers 
— a  most  loyal  and  peaceful  race, 
forming,  upon  the  whole,  the  best- 
conditioned  part  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  kingdom. 

Thanks  to  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart, 
of  Oathlaw,  if  not  for  having  origi- 
nated the  movement,  for  having  at 
least  given  it  a  most  unquestionable 
impetus,  and  for  indicating  the  direc- 
tion which  it  ought  to  take.  We 
have  read  his  Agricultural  Labour^ 
ere,  &c,,  with  remarkable  interest 
and  pleasure— a  pleasure  very  differ- 
ent, and  we  believe  much  higher,  than 
the  most  elaborate  writing  of  the  most 


brilliant  pamphleteer  could  have  given 
us.  Mr  Stuart,  indeed,  has  nothing  of 
the  litterateur  about  him,  and  his  style 
is  the  very  reverse  of  artistic    He 
tells  us  that  his  appeal  has  been  "got 
up  in  great  haste,"  but  we  scarcely 
think  it  could  have  been  better  had 
more  time  been  devoted  to  its  com- 
position.    It  had  been  no  improve- 
ment, in  our  estimation,  had  his  Essay 
been  tricked  out  in  rhetorical  embroi- 
dery, and  been  embellished  with  well- 
poised  and  finely-polished   periods, 
we  are  quite  sick  of  the  flash  and 
sparkle  of  the  jouraalists,  of  their 
stilted  eloquence  and  startling  anti- 
thesis.   The  editor  of  every  country 
newspaper  writes  nowadays  as  grandly 
as  Macaulay,  and  apes  to  the  very  life 
*'  the  long  -  resounding   march   and 
energy  divine  **  of  Burke  and  BoUng- 
broke.    It  is  really  a  relief  in  these 
times  to  be  spoken  to  in  plain,  natural, 
homespun  English.    When  an  honest 
gentleman  has  anything  of  importance 
to  communicate,  for  ourselves  we  are 
very  well  pleased  that  he  should  use 
the  vernacular,  and   address  us  in 
simple  Anglo-Saxon.   This  is  exactly 
what  Mr  Stuart  has  done.    He  writes 
from  a  full  heart,  and  is  manifestly  so 
possessed  with  his  theme  that  he  has 
had  no  time  to  think  of  the  belles- 
lettres  and  the  art  rhetorical.    The 
minister  of  Oathlaw  is  peradventure 
no  popular  orator,  and   has  never 
probably  paraded  himself  on  the  plat- 
form, and  his  name  is  in  all  likelihood 
unknown  to  the  sermon-fanciers  of 
Edinburgh,  but   nevertheless   he  is 
quite  a  pastor  to  our  taste.    Living 
without  pride  amongst  bis  people, 
going  from  house  to  house,  knowing 
well  the  trials  of  every  household,  a 
patient  listener  to  the  homely  annals 
of  the  poor,  catechising  the  young, 
exhorting   the   unraly,  helping  the 
aged  to  trim  their  lamps  and  gird  up 
their  loins,  we  can  understand  how 
well  and  how  quietly  this  worthy 
clergyman  discharges  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate,  reaping  a  nobler  guerdon 
in  the  love  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
lives  and  labours  than  ever  the  noisy 
trump  of  fame  blew  into  ambition's 
greedy  ear.    We  rejoice  to  think  that 
there  are  many  such  pastors  in  our 
country    parishes,  who,  with    their 
families,  constitute  sympathetic  links 
of  kindly  communication  betwixt  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  and  from  whom,  as 
from  centres  of  ciTilisation,  are  shed 
on  all  aronnd  the  gentle  lights  of  lite- 
rary refinement  and  Christian  charity. 
These  are  the  men  who  form  the 
strength  of  onr  Established  Church, 
and  not  her  doctors  and  dignitaries : 
and,  indeed,  over  onr  retired  mrai 

garishes  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
nt  an  endowed  resident  parochial 
clergy  can  permanently  exert  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  pastoral 
office. 

The  origin  of  Mr  Stuart's  address 
be  states  as  follows:  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Forfarshire  Agricul- 
tural Association  upon  the  under- 
standing, that  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  was  to  be  one  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  Association  should  direct 
its  attention.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  society,  or 
at  least  its  committee  were  so  ready 
to  welcome  the  idea,  that  they  forth- 
with asked  Mr  Stuart  to  address 
them  upon  the  subject,  and  he  did  so 
accordingly.  His  auditors  were  so 
pleased,  and,  it  may  be,  so  instructed, 
that  they  requested  the  author  to 
publish  bis  address;  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Forfarshire  Assodation 
it  has  been  given  to  the  world. 

We  have  often  thought  that  each  of 
our  coon  ties  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own,  and  is  distinguished  by 
features  peculiar  to  itself.  While  the 
Forfarshire  coast  has  its  populous 
towns,  the  seats  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  of  thriving  manufactures,  the 
county  has  likewise  been  long  eminent 
for  its  agriculture.  By  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  his  Angusshire  "  dod- 
dies,'*  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillor  has 
made  the  county  famous  for  its  cattle. 
In  Forfarshke,  Henry  Stephens  prac- 
tised the  art  which  he  has  so  admi- 
rably illustrated  in  his  book.  The  son 
of  a  small  farmer  in  this  county,  while 
a  student  at  college,  invented  and 
elaborated,  without  aid  or  patronage, 
in  a  rude  workshop,  that  reaper  which 
American  ambition  has  now  so  co- 
vered with  fame.  Forfarshire  gentle- 
men, although  non-resident,  are  not 
disposed  to  forget  the  claims  of  their 
native  county,  and  by  means  of  **  the 
Angusshire  Society"  they  annually 
disUribnte  among  its  schools  numerous 
prizes,  thus  countenancing  the  cause 


of  education  throughout  the  county, 
stimulating  its  ingenious  youth  to  ex- 
ertion, and  animating  its  teachers  in 
their  honourable  toll.  And  now  the 
Forfarshire  Agricultural  Society,  under 
the  mild  appeals  of  the  Pastor  of  Oath- 
law,  have  led  the  way  in  organising 
an  association  for  raising  the  social 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  kingdom.  So  all  hail  to  old 
Angus  I— and  may  her  proprietors, 
pastors,  and  tenant-farmers  long  be 
eminent  in  their  spheres  of  duty,  and 
cordially  unite  in  the  field  of  benevo- 
lent enterprise. 

Mr  Stuart's  pamphlet  has  been 
extensively  read  by  landed  proprie- 
tors and  the  better  classes  of  our 
farmers.  We  wish  it  were  universally 
so  by  these  parties ;  and  we  wish,  too, 
it  were  read  and  inwardly  digested  by 
the  factors  and  agents  to  whom  our 
large  proprietors  have  committed  the 
conduct  of  their  business,  and  the  care 
of  their  properties,  and  the  welfare  of 
those  who  cultivate  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  speeches  of  the 
most  interesting  meeting  held  here  on* 
the  10th  January  last,  and  presided 
over  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bnc- 
clench,  without  feeling  that  Mr  Stu- 
art's pamphlet  has  literally  proved 
**  news  from  the  farm"  to  very  many 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil — the  very  parties  who  ought  to 
know  best  the  habits  and  discomforts 
of  our  agricultural  labourers.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  indeed ,  that  the  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch  seems  accurately  in- 
formed upon  the  subject ;  that  he  has 
personally  inspected  the  dwellings^ 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  on  hi» 
estate;  and  that  he  has  personally 
issued  instructions  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  their  cottages.  Consi- 
dering the  territorial  extent  of  his 
Grace's  estates,  and  the  varied  and 
momentous  interests  that  claim  and 
receive  his  Grace's  attention,  his  con- 
duct and  example,  as  well  as  his  be- 
nevolent and  patriotic  words,  will 
carry  a  severer  reproof  to  those  land- 
owners who  shall  hereafter  continue 
indifferent  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  labourers,  than  the  most  biting 
speech  of  the  most  pungent  pam- 

Shleteer.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
Ir  Stuart  been  left  to  make  such 
a  discovery?  Why  did  the  tenant- 
farmers,  who  are   daily  witnessing 
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with  their  own  eyes  the  disoomforts 
of  the  agricaltoral  labonrere,  who  are 
most  deeply  interested  in  their  physi- 
cal and  moral  condition,  and  to  whom 
Providence  has  more  immediately 
committed  the  care  of  their  interests — 
why  did  they  not  compUin,  and  call 
for  some  amelioration  of  an  evil  so 
discreditable?  Bat  the  fact  is,  that 
such  men  as  Messrs  Watson,  Finoie, 
Cowie,  and  many  others  we  might 
name,  have  never  ceased  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
directing  attention  to  the  condition  of 
our  agricultural  labourers,  but  they 
have  heretofore,  for  the  most  part, 
addressed  themselves  to  unprepared 
and  reluctant  audiences.  Moreover, 
for  many  years  our  tenant-farmers 
have  been  struggling  with  such  difiOl- 
culties  of  their  own,  as  have  left  them 
little  time  or  inclination  for  devising 
expedients  for  improvbg  the  condi- 
tion of  their  labourers.  And  it  is  like- 
wise to  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  farmers  are  themselves  so  little 
elevated  above  the  peasantry  in  point 
of  education  and  habits  and  domestic 
tastes,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
that  they  should  see  any  necessity  for 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural la^urers. 

This  class  of  tenants  must  consider 
the  present  movement  as  fantastic, 
and  absurd,  and  uncalled  for,  and  they 
will  prove,  we  fear,  the  greatest  ob- 
structives in  the  wajr  of  its  success. 
So  that  if  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken, 
many  proprietors  would  require  first 
to  improve  the  habits  and  elevate  the 
character  of  their  tenantry,  before  they 
attempt  to  elevate  the  social  condition 
of  their  agricultural  labourers.  The 
nearer  the  tenant  approaches  the  la- 
bourer in  point  of  education  and  social 
habits,  the  more  careless  and  indif- 
ferent is  the  former  to  the  comforts  of 
the  latter,  and  the  less  inclined  to 
ameliorate  his  condition.  We  think 
it  by  no  means  an  impossible  thing 
that  there  are  not  a  few  farmers 
throughout  Scotland  who  are  looking 
upon  the  present  movement  m  beha& 
of  our  rural  labourers  not  only  as  sa- 
vouring of  idle  sentimentalism,  but 
who  are  con  tern  plating  it  with  a  jealous 
eye,  as  an  attempt  of  the  proprietors 
to  place  the  condition  of  the  servant 
upon  the  same  platform  with  that  of 
the  master.    There  is,  indeed,  a  class 


of  small  farmers,  highly  estimable  and 
worthy,  and  quite  fit,  in  respect  of 
capital,  for  their  position,  who  culti- 
vate their  possessions  by  means  of 
their  own  families,  aided  by  perhaps 
one  or  two  servant-lads.  In  these 
cases  the  servants  live  truly  as  mem- 
bers of  Uie  family,  and  are  treated  as 
such;  and  this  is  the  farm-service 
which,  above  all  others,  virtuous  and 
thoughtful  parents  desire  for  their 
children. 

The  tenant-farmers  are,  probably, 
likewise  prepared  to  rebut  any  charge 
of  indifference  brought  against  them, 
by  stating  that  they  have  found  so 
great  difficulty  in  getting  proper  house- 
accommodation  for  their  own  familiesj 
and  suitable  and  enlarged  farm-build- 
ings to  enable  them  satisfactorily 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  farm, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
improved  husbandry,  that  the  idea  of 
asking  a  better  style  of  cottages 
for  their  labourers  would  have  been 
Utopian.  The  farmer,  too,  has  but 
a  temporary  interest  in  the  land, 
and  but  a  temporary  connection  with 
the  agricultural  labourers  upon  his 
farm ;  and  with  more  immediate 
wants  and  difficulties  of  his  own  to 
contend  with,  to  suppose  that  he  should 
expostulate  with  a  reluctant  proprie- 
tor, and  set  himself  devotedly  to  im- 
prove and  remodel  the  houses  of  his 
labourers,  is  to  expect  from  him  an 
extent  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm 
quite  uncommon,  and,  therefore,  quite 
unreasonable.  The  landowner  occu- 
pies a  very  different  position — but, 
however  inexplicable  it  may  seem,  he 
has  not  hitherto  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  cottages  of  the  labour? 
ing  poor  upon  his  estate.  This  con-> 
fession  of  previous  ignorance  was  in<p 
genuously  made  by  the  speakers  at  the 
Edinburgh  meeting,  and  we  believe 
that  they  did  not  misrepresent  the 
information  upon  the  subject  that  had 
hitherto  generally  prevailed  among 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
*'  Dundee  Model  Lodging- House  As- 
sociation," on  13th  January,  expressed 
himself  as  follows  :  **  Until  he  had 
read  that  pamphlet  (Mr  Stuart's),  he 
had  had  no  right  idea  of  the  bothies 
on  his  estate.  Thinking  such  a  matter 
was  an  arrangement  purely  between 
the  farmer  and  his  labourers,  he  had 
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not  visited  tbem  till  iatelj;  bnt  baviDg 
now  done  so,  he  felt  thejr  were  a  re- 
proach to  him,  and  most  be  improved.*^ 
And  yet  Lord  Kinnaird  resides  for  the 
most  part  npon  his  estate— he  takes 
an  anxious  and  most  kindly  interest 
in  the  moral,  edncational,  and  physical 
wellbeing  of  the  people  who  live  npon 
it, — and  having  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  a  nobleman  so  benevolent 
and  active,  the  irresistible  inference 
is,  that  other  proprietors  in  his  posi- 
tion are  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
bothies,  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
cottages  upon  their  properties. 
It  appears  from  Mr  Stuart,  that  the 

garochlal  clergy,  the  body  to  which 
e  belongs,  have  for  many  years  had 
their  attention  anxiously  directed  to- 
wards the  case  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  He  tells  us  that  the  synods 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus 
and  Meams  have  instituted  inquiries 
regarding  their  condition  —  these  in- 
quiries being  chiefly  intended,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  ascertain 
the  moral,  religious,  and  educational 
state  of  our  labourers,  although  the 
effects  of  the  bothy  system  and  of  fee- 
ing-markets  upon  the  social  condition 
of  servants  are  likewise  investigated. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  a  cleric^  cor- 
respondent, we  have  before  us  reports 
from  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Moray- 
shire, in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions 
circulated  by  the  synod  of  Moray  in 
1848,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Elgin 
Cowranty  April  1848,  containing  a  very 
full  discussion  by  that  ecclesiastical 
court  on  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
that  province.  The  synod  of  An^us 
and  Meams  instituted  an  investigauon 
of  the  same  kind  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  a  most  elaborate  report,  based 


npon  the  information  collected,  was 
drawn  up.  Measures  were  suggested 
for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
servants  ;  and  in  some  counties  pas- 
toral addresses  were  read  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church 
upon  the  subject.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  agitation  of  the  question 
by  the  Church  met  with  no  counte- 
nance or  encouragement  from  the  laity. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Sir  John 
Stuart  Forbes,  and  two  or  three 
other  proprietors,  took  then  an  interest 
in  the  inquiry,  and  were  alive  to  its 
importance — but,  generally  speaking, 
the  proprietors  and  farmers  seem  to 
have  been  quite  unprepared  to  take  up 
the  subject. 

It  is  very  curious,  nevertheless,  to 
observe  that  the  very  evils  pointed  out 
by  Mr  Stuart  in  his  pamphlet,  and 
the  very  remedies  suggested  by  him, 
are  all  embraced  and  expounded  in 
the  reports  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
now  bHBfore  us.*  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  apparently,  of  the  well- 
known  mentaJ  phenomenon,  that  the 
mind  previously  must  have  undergone 
some  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth,  before  the  truth  can  suitably 
affect  it.  Mr  Stuart  has  had  the 
sagacity,  or  good  fortune,  to  fix  upon 
the  opportune  moment  for  making  his 
appeal,  and  to  find  a  benevolently 
disposed  auditory.  He  has  done  what 
his  brethren,  in  synods  assembled, 
could  not  do.  He  has  effectually  hit 
the  nail  upon  the  head— and  we  hope 
he  will  reiterate  the  blow  again  and 
again,  until  he  sees  the  objects  of  his 
benevolent  wishes  in  some  good  mea- 
sure obtained. 

It  appears  to  us  that  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  the  present  every  thingapproach- 
ing  to  exaggeration  should  be  most 


*  The  following  excerpts  ftrom  the  reports  of  the  clergy  of  Morayshire  indicate 
how  entirely  they  anticipated  the  viewB  of  Mr  Stnart,  and  how  mnch  they  were  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  snch  a  movement  as  that  which  Mr  Stnart  has  been  instrumental 
in  originating.  "  I  would  add/'  writes  one  clergyman,  "  that  as  the  moral  condition 
of  frail  beings  snch  as  we  are  is  often  powerfuUy  affected  by  circumstances  of  com- 
paratiyely  trifling  amount,  if  masters  attended  a  little  to  the  physical  comforts  of 
their  serrants^  by  providing  them  with  fire  and  light,  &o.,  (when  tbey  live  in  bothies), 
by  means  of  a  female  servant,  having  their  room  in  readiness  when  they  leave  off  work, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  to  a  bothy,  cold  and  comfortless,  they  would  be  less 
indnced  to  resort  to  ardent  spirits,  or  to  wander  f^om  home  in  search  of  company  and 
comfort.**  Another  reverend  respondent  says  :  **  The  greatest  desideratum  in  respect 
of  this  class,  and  which  would  tend  more  than  any  other  temporal  means  to  their 
improvement,  is  the  adoption  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  by  agricnltural  societies 
of  the  plan  of  rewarding  servants  of  long-established  good  characteri  by  affording 
them  facilities  for  becoming  oocnpiers  of  small  farms  themselves." 
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anxionsly  SToided.  There  is  a  danger, 
now  that  the  attention  and  interest 
of  the  public  have  been  so  awakened, 
that  overdrawn  pictures  of  the  de* 
graded  condition  of  onr  Scottish  pea^ 
santry  will  be  indulged  in ;  and  this 
is  all  the  more  likelj,  as  proving  ac- 
ceptable to  the  democratic  dassesti 
and  as  reflectiog  disgrace  on  the  cha^ 
meter  of  landed  proprietors.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  believe  that  it  is  nnqnes- 
tionable  that  oor  rural  popnlatlon, 
both  in  respect  of  their  sanitary  and 
moral  condition,  occupy  a  position 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  of  our  towns.  By  the 
census  of  1841,  for  every  two  deaths 
in  agricultural  districts  there  were 
more  than  three  in  our  towns ;  and 
in  towns  exclusively  manuikcturing, 
such  as  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  there 
were  seven  deaths  for  every  two  in 
agricultural  localities.  Glasgow  is 
the  only  Scottish  town  where  the  sta- 
tistics of  mortality  are  noted,  and 
there  ten  would  die  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred,  while  out  of 
the  same  number  in  agricultural  coun- 
ties there  would  be  only  three  deaths. 
In  the  matter  of  moral  statistics  by 
the  same  census  the  commitments 
in  manufacturing  districts,  compared 
with  agricultural,  were  as  ^ve  to  one. 
We  believe  the  statistics  of  drunken- 
ness would  report  likewise  in  favour 
of  the  superior  sobriety  of  our  rural 
population,  80  that  our  agricultural 
labourers,  it  seems,  are  truly  more 
healthy,  more  sober,  more  virtuous, 
at  least  in  the  eye  of  the  criminal  law, 
than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
our  towns.  We  believe  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  and,  in  many  aspects 
of  the  case,  as  well  housed  as  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  our  large  towns 
and  cities.  In  this  fashion,  if  he 
pleases,  the  landowner  may  evade  all 
appeals  to  his  benevolence,  and  may 
scomfnlly  reject  all  reproachful  in- 
sinuations of  having  neglected  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  poor  upon 
his  estates.  He  may  well  inquire 
how  far  he  has  contributed  to  raise 
the  poor  on  his  estate  to  a  higher 
social  condition  in  respect  of  heaJth 
and  sobriety,  when  contrasted  with 
the  poor  of  our  towns;  and  if  this 
has  not  been  so  much  tiie  necessary 
result  of  their  circumstances  and  man- 
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ner  of  life,  that  a  verydender  portion 
of  the  merit  can  be  appropriated  by 
biro.  Theopnient  inhabitants  of  onr 
dties  are  not  bound  by  any  especial 
tie  of  social  duty  to  the  degraded  and 
dissipated  poor  of  the  dtice.  Tb^ 
are  not  their  tenants,  nor  are  they 
engaged  in  their  employment  Though 
living  in  close  proximity  witb  them, 
the  rich  are,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  tiie  condition  of 
their  poorer  fellow -dtiseas,  who 
breathe  the  mephitic  exhaJations 
of  nnventilated  lanes,  and  whose 
homes  are  but  dismal  edlats,  into 
whidi  the  meridian  sun,  struggling 
through  dense  masses  of  hovering 
vapour,  fails  to  transmit  anything 
stronger  than  a  murky  twilight. 

If  the  country  gentleman  can  per- 
suade himself  that  he  holds  no  nearer 
relationship  to  the  tenantry  and  la- 
bourers upon  his  estate,  than  the 
wealthy  citisen  does  to  the  industri- 
ous poor  who  live  within  the  same 
munidpai  bounds,  but  who  otherwise 
are  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
it  would  be  nnreasonable  to  expect 
from  such  a  one  those  expressions  of 
regret  which  have  fallen  so  gracefully 
from  the  lips  of  others,  or  that  he  will 
find  any  difficulty  in  escaping  all  ap- 
peals addressed  to  him,  not  only  as 
ne  is  not  consdous  of  having  over- 
looked any  duty,  but  because  he  is 
prepared  to  deny  that  be  has  any 
duty  to  discharge  in  the  matter.  Or 
if  the  country  gentieman  can  take  up 
the  very  elevat^  position  which  a  cer- 
tain school  of  economists  have  of  late 
been  expounding  and  pressing  upon  his 
attention,  then  he  will  have  reached 
a  region  so  pure,  and  so  superterres* 
trial  as  to  be  infinitely  raised  above  all 
vulgar  care  about  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  those  who  till  the  glebe 
and  tend  the  herds  x)f  that  **  dim  spot 
which  men  call  earth."  According 
to  this  high  philosophy,  the  landowner 
is  taught  to  look  upon  his  land  as  a 
mere  article  of  commerce,  and  that 
the  great  question  with  him  ought  to 
be  to  discover  how,  with  the  least 
possible  outlay,  be  can  raise  from  it 
the  greatest  possible  revenue.  To 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
cottages  upon  the  estate — to  buQd 
new  ones,  and  to  improve  the  old — 
to  do  this  personally,  or,  as  that  may 
be  Impossible,  to  order  it  to  be  done 
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1^  some  competiiit  and  responsible 
]Mrty — all  this  seems  out  of  his  de- 
]Mitment  as  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  recipient  of  the  rent.  If  the  fiurmer 
is  content  tiiat  his  labourers  shonld 
Hto  in  miserable  hovels,  where  their 
physical  energies  most  be  debilitated, 
and  where  the  decencies  of  their  mo* 
ral  condition  mnst  suffer  wrong,  where 
their  fitness  for  their  daily  toil  is  being 
impaired  by  the  discomforts  of  their 
homes,  and  where,  fit^m  the  same 
caose,  the  period  in  the  plon^man*s 
life  of  complete  capability  for  his  work 
mnst  in&llibly  be  abridged,  what  sig* 
nifles  all  this  to  the  landowner?  His 
political  economy  saves  him  from  all 
compunction.  If  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  the  ploughman,  by  such  treatmenti 
become  prematurely  useless,  it  mat- 
ters not — the  wheels  and  pinions  can 
be  replaced,  and  other  thews  and  sinews 
will  be  found  to  work  the  work.  It 
is  a  devout  hallucination  upon  the 
part  of  Mr  Stuart  to  fanpy  that  he  can 
persuade  such  a  landowner  as  this, 
that,  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds,  it 
would  prove  a  wise  economy  in  him 
to  bnfld  new  cottages  and  to  remodel 
the  old,  and  to  improve  and  add  to 
the  bothy  accommodation.  Mr  Stu- 
art's argument  on  such  a  subject 
would  necessarily  be  largely  leavened 
with  moral  considerations,  which  the 
economics  of  the  landlord  did  not  em- 
brace, and  the  mere  money-proflt 
looms  dubioudy  in  the  distance.  Mr 
Stuart  would  have  no  chance  with 
such  a  stem  philosopher  as  this,  who 
could  demonstrate  t^  an  irrefragable 
arithmetic  that  he  could  do  the  thing 
cheaper  1  We  are  sorry  to  think  that 
any  such  party  should  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  landed  proprietor.  *Tis  a 
pity  sack  a  man  had  not  had  his 
moneyinvested  hi  the  Three  per  Cents, 
or  in  a  street  of  three-storeyed  tene- 
ments suitable  to  accommodate  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  who  would 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  perad- 
▼enture,  of  the  laird  likewise.  We 
know  no  situation  in  human  lifo  so 
enviable  as  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man. His  privUeges  are  manifold, 
and  his  appropriate  recreations  and 
pleasures  exquirite.  His  peculiar 
duties  are  indeed  very  responsible, 
but  they  are  deeply  interesting  and 
deHghtftel.  Surely  a  country  gentle- 
man is  knit  I7  dearer  and  more  sacred 
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ties  to  the  people  that  live  upon  his 
estate,  and  that  cultivate  his  fields, 
than  the  rich  man  of  the  dty  to  the 
poor  artisan,  to  whom  he  is  united  by 
the  accident  of  his  living  in  the  neigh- 
bouring street.  Nay,  we  h<^  thai 
no  country  gentleman  would  care  to 
be  thought  actuated  by  no  warmer  or 
kindlierfeelings  towards  the  pendicJera 
and  poor  cottagers  that  dwell  on  his 
estate,  than  the  potent  noblesse  of  the 
cotton-mills  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  towards  the  shadowy* 
troops  of  sallow  girls  that,  like  so 
many  animal  automata,  ply  thehr 
nimble  fingers  o*er  the  power-looms 
and  spinning-Jennies  of  their  tall- 
chimneyed  temples.  If  the  accursed 
commercial  element  is  henceforth  to 
be  the  sole  ruling  motive  in  (he 
management  of  landed  property,  the 
country  gentleman  will  speedily  sink 
to  the  level  of  a  commercial  gentle- 
man. The  charms  of  his  position 
will  die  away^the  honours  now  so 
spontaneously  rendered  to  him  will  be 
withheld — and  the  ancestral  influence 
of  his  house  and  name  will  become 
the  poet*s  dream.  We  have  con- 
trasted the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  the  country  with  that  of  the 
labouriiig  poor  in  the  town,  but  there 
can  be  no  just  comparison  betwixt  the 
position  of  a  landed  proprietor,  and 
the  duties  which  it  entails  towards 
the  agricultural  labourers  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  position  of  a  mlll- 
splnner  towards  the  people  whom  he 
employs ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  if 
any  landowner  should  seek  in  tills 
way  to  vindicate  his  subsequent  ne- 
glect of  the  duties  which  Providence 
has  manifestiy  laid  upon  him.  If  our 
landed  proprietors  are  not  imbued 
with  some  just  sen^e  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  station,  and  actuated 
by  some  steadfast  determination  to 
practise  self-denial  in  other  matters, 
that  they  may  improve  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor  upon  their 
properties,  we  despair  utterly  of  any 
permanent  practioid  good  resulting 
from  the  present  movement.  If  our 
farmers  are,  as  a  body,  not  prepared 
at  present  heartily  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  reformation,  we  have  to  thank 
one  class  of  politicians  who  have  for 
years  beoi  Industriontiy  indoctrinating 
the  fturmer  with  the  dogma  that  his 
business,  in  its  highest  phase,  was  just 
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the  maoafaetiire  of  ^ertftin  agrienltii- 
lii  prodncts  (Whb  the  soil.  The 
fanner  long  listened  in  wonder  to  the 
lecturer,  not  knowing  well  what  the 
high-Boanding  philosophy  might  mean. 
Bat  he  at  last  embraoBd  the  doctrinoi 
and  he  now«  we  fear,  too  often  enter- 
taias  the  feelingi  which  the  doctrine 
was  BO  liltely  to  engender.  As  a  mann- 
fictnrsr,  the  farmer  cannot  for  his  life 
see  that  he  has  any  more  concernment 
than  any  other  manafactnrer  with  the 
oondition,  character,  and  habits  of  his 
operatives.  For  a  year  he  hires  them, 
ind  they  go,  and  he  sees  them  no 
more.  The  root  of  the  CTil  Mr  Staart 
Oorrectly  traces  np  to  the  altered  feel- 
ings and  oondact  of  proprietors  and 
tenants  towards  their  dependants. 

Mr  Stnart,  in  speaking  of  our 
agricnltnral  labourers,  ^^  as  things 
were"  some  sixty  years  ago,  adverts 
to  a  period  when  the  servants  lived  in 
family  with  their  masters — ^when  the 
master  sat  patriarchally  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  sarronnded  by  his  chil- 
dren and  domestics,  and  when  all 
knelt  at  the  same  family  altar  to  offer 
np  the  evening  prayer.  The  social 
eharaoteristics  of  the  people  of  that 
day  were  excellent;  bnt  their  creature 
comforts  were  few,  and  their  agricnl- 
tnre  wretched.  It  was  the  era  of 
mn-rig,  of  outfield  and  infidd — the 
former  being  scourged  as  the  common 
foe— while  on  the  latter  our  agricul- 
tural sires  practised  high  farming. 
During  the  summer  the  men  were 
half  idle,  and  in  the  winter  they  were 
wholly  so,  saving  that  occasionally 
in  the  forenoon  that  venerable  im- 
plement the  flail,  wielded  by  a  lusty 
arm,  might  be  heard  dropping  its 
minute-guns  on  the  barn-floor.  The 
women  wrought  the  work  in  summer, 
and  plied  the  wheel  in  winter.  We 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  are  disposed  to  echo 
the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

"  Gri«f,  thoQ  halt  lost  an  ever-raadj  friend. 
Now  that  the  cottage  aplnning-wheel  ii 

mate ; 
And  care  a  eonfoiter  thftt  beat  eonld  snit 
Har  fioward  mood,  and  iofUieat  nprahend.^ 

Mr  Stuart  reverts  to  this  bygone 
age  in  a  strain  of  tenderness ;  but  he 
faithfully  depicts  its  grievous  physical 
disadvantages  as  they  were  experi- 
enced by  the  poor.     There  is  a  dash 
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of  romance  in'  Mr  Stuart*s  genial 
nature,  and  he  has  interwoven  his 
narrative  with  some  quaint  old-worid 
reminiscences ;  but  his  excellent  sense 
conducts  him  always  to  the  sound 
conclusion.  He  does  not  Idly  sigh 
for  that  which  has  passed  away ;  and 
he  sees  that  the  habits  of  a  former, 
age.  If  they  could  be  recalled,  would 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  gen^ 
ration,  nor  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
existinff  agriculture.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Aberdeenshire  and  elsewhere^ 
the  farm-servants  mav  be  said  yet  to 
live  in  the  family— that  is,  they  get 
their  food  in  the  kitchen,  and  by  the 
kitchen-fire  they  sit  in  the  winter 
evenings  until  they  retire  to  their 
beds,  which  are  generally  in  the 
stable.  But  the  master  and  his  family 
are  meanwhile  in  the  parlour.  The 
master^s  festraining  presence  is  not 
in  the  kitchen;  and  upon  the  testi- 
mony alike  of  farmers  and  of  clergy- 
men, now  lying  upon  our  table,  the 
results  of  the  system  are  so  deplorable, 
that  bothies  are  asked  for  and  pre- 
ferred as  the  least  of  two  evils. 

In  portraying  the  progress  of  agri- 
Cttltund  improvement,  Mr  Stuart  dis- 
covers the.  origin  of  the  bothy  and 
bondager  systems.  The  throwing  two 
or  three  furms  into  one,  and  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  the  cot-houses,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  proprietor  to  build  new 
ones,  from  a  mistaken  economy,  ori- 
ginated both  modes  of  aocommodaUng 
farm-servants.  But  if  such  were  the 
causes  of  the  evil,  its  cure  is  self- 
evident.  We  have  only  to  retrace 
our  steps,  and  we  will  recover  the 
position  which  we  have  abandoned. 
It  took,  however,  half  a  century  to 
develop  the  evil,  and  not  in  a  day  can 
we  hope  to  see  the  remedy  accom- 
plishea.  In  building  more  cottages, 
then,  you  take  the  sure  way  of  miti- 
gating the  evils  of  both  systems ;  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  work,  if  yon  do 
not  ultimately  exterminate  the  evil, 
you  will  so  drcumscribe  and  diminirii 
it  that  it  must  become  all  bnt  inno- 
cuous. The  practice  of  enlarging 
farms  has  gone  far  enough,  bnt  if  the 
expense  of  their  subdivision  were  not 
intolerable,  we  would  not  in  this  item 
undo  what  we  have  done.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  large  farmers 
have  b$«n  the.  great  improrers ;  not 
only  have  they  led  the  way  in  Impror- 
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log  the  caUiTation  of  tbe  soil  and  the 
stock  of  tbe  coantry,  bnt  tbey  have 
beea  the  parties  who  have  introduced 
to  poblic  notice  the  new  manures,  and 
the  new  and  better  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  to  them  we  now  look 
as  indispensable  and  powerfhl  anxi- 
liaries  in  elevating  the  social  condition 
of  tbe  laboarers.  On  the  large  farm, 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  proportionate  in« 
crease  of  cottages  to  accommodate  the 
staff  of  agricnltnral  servants,  with  a 
few  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
farm  for  jobbers  and  day-labourers, 
whose  assistance,  with  that  of  their 
families,  may  be  got  at  a  busy  season 
on  the  farm. 

At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  and 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  the  bothy  is 
condemned.  Mr  Stuart  condemns 
it,  and  laments  the  evils  which  it  ori- 

Sinates,  and  the  habits  which  it  in- 
uces,  and  the  immoralities  which  it 
cherishes;  but  we  are  sorry  to  think 
that  he  writes  so  hopelessly  about  the 
possibility  of  its  extinction.  We 
would  have  been  better  pleased  had 
he  pronounced  its  doom,  and  had  he 
proclaimed  against  it,  in  unmistak- 
able accents,  a  war  of  extermination, 
gradual  but  sure,  and  inexorable.  It 
merits  nothing  but  hearty  and  unhesi- 
tating condemnation.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  bothy  economics,  and 
we  never  knew  but  one  that  was  even 
decentlyconducted.  MrStuartseems 
to  think  the  evil  necessary  and  irre- 
movable, and  that  the  only  thing  left 
to  the  philanthropist  is  to  mitigate 
its  horrors.  But  why  so?  The  bothy 
system  is  partial  and  local.  There 
are  laiige  provinces  of- the  kingdom 
where  it  is  totally  unknown.  We 
have  the  ocular  demonstration,  then, 
that  it  is  not  indispensable.  But 
Mr  Stuart  says,  that  in  escaping 
Cbsjrybdis,  you  sail  the  good  ship 
Agriculture  straight  into  tbe  boiling 
quicksand  of  Syrtis— that,  the  bothy 
abandoned,  you  irretrievably  en- 
counter the  evils  of  the  bondager  sys- 
tem. We  are  humbly  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  our  excellent  friend  some- 
what overstates  the  evils  of  this  latter 
system.  There  are  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  connected  with  it, 
but  these  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  the  discomforts,  and 
with  the  temptations  to  nocturnal 
rambling  and  loose  living,  with  which 


the  bothy  system  is  so  beset.  The 
bondager  system  does  not  affect  young 
ploughman  lads  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ;  it  is  limited  to  young  women, 
and  to  them  the  system  is  the  same 
as  domestic  service  in  the  farmer's 
house,  when  field-work  is  associated 
with  that  service.  But  Mr  Stuart 
seems  to  confound  the  bondager  with 
the  cottage  system,  while  in  reality 
they  have  no  necessary  connection. 
There  are  two  bugbears  in  the  way  of 
abolishing  thebothy — the  one  theland- 
lords,  and  the  other  the  tenants.  The 
landlord  is  alarmed  at  tbe  expense  of 
building  the  necessary  cottages.  This 
will  be  got  over.  The  tenant  is 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  ploughman  in  the  cottage 
when  built — a  most  remarkaUe  mte- 
take.  But  so  it  is  that,  be-north  the 
Forth,  manv  farmers,  from  long  habit, 
and  from  ignorance  of  the  cottage 
system  as  it  exists  in  the  Border 
counties,  have  become  so  wedded  to 
the  bothy,  that  in  accomplishing  its 
abolition  we  expect  more  resistance 
from  them  than  from  landlords.  The 
model  bothy,  in  mere  material  accom 
modation,  will  effect  nothing  unless  it 
has  separate  apartments,  furnished 
with  fire  and  light,  and  other  neces- 
sarv  appliances ;  and  if  it  be  so,  where 
will  be  its  superior  economy  to  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  when  contrasted 
with  the  expense  of  a  separate  cot- 
tage? Abrogate  the  bothy  system  en- 
tirely, for  otherwise  moraUsts  may  la- 
ment in  vain,  and  parents  bewail  the 
ruined  virtue  of  their  children. 

Considering  apparently  the  system 
too  firmly  rooted  to  admit  of  eradica- 
tion, Mr  Stuart  strenuously  incul- 
cates the  instant  improvement  of  the 
bothy  accommodation.  But  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, will  he  not  have  stereotyped 
the  bothy  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
economy  and  constitution  of  the  farm ; 
and  what,  then,  has  been  achieved? 
The  physical  discomforts  of  the  bothy 
will  have  in  a  good  measnre  disap- 
peared, bnt  tbe  place  is  not  disinfected 
of  the  moral  contagion  which  tbe  sys- 
tem commonicates.  Let  half-  ar-dozen 
of  ploughman  lads  be  associated  in  a 
bothy,  and  however  tidy  and  snug 
and  commodious  the  apartments,  yet 
when  their  age  and  circumstances  are 
remembered — when  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  without  a  head,  to  con- 
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troU  connaely  and  direet  them,  that 
each  is  bis  own  master— we  confess 
that  to  us  it  seems  chimerical  to  ex* 
pect  that  any  desirable  measnre  of  do- 
eenej,  or  sobriety,  or  order,  will  pre- 
vail within  the  walls  of  the  bothy.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  a  well-disposed 
lad  that  he  can  escape  the  pollntion 
of  a  wicked  associate  in  the  bothy,  by 
retiring  to  his  own  apartment.  How 
can  he  sit  there  on  a  winter  evening 
(winter  is  the  season  when  bothy 
wickedness  takes  its  swing),  nnaccom- 
modated  as  it  is  either  with  fire  or 
light  ?  We  fear,  tl|^refore,  that  the 
^ model  bothy"  even  would  not 
arrest  or  extingnish  the  moral  mis- 
chief that  emanates  from  this  system* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  speakers 
at  the  Edinbnigh  meetings  do  not 
say  that  they  contemplate  the 
improvenent  of  the  bothy  system. 
Their  resolntion  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  suitable  cottages  for 
the  labourers  on  the  farm,  they  saw, 
involved  in  due  time  ^e  extinction  of 
the  bothy  system.  Moreover,  we 
fancy  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Buo- 
clench  nor  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddals 
has  a  single  bothy  upon  their  estatest 
unless  one  for  the  Journeymen  garden- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  their  resSlences. 
Once  erect  a  snfficieni^  of  cottages,  and 
the  unmarried  lads  will  find  a  sister, 
or  aunt,  or  somefemale  relative  to  ke^ 
house  for  them.  Having  sndi  an  objeot 
before  them,  they  will  be  taught  habits 
of  economy,  and  will  save  money,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  furnish  a  cottage. 
Once  in  it,  they  have  a  home  and  pro- 
perty, and  will  become  attached  to 
their  situation.  The  bothy  turns 
ploughmen  into  nomad$^  and  ^ves 
them  restless,  undomestic,  and  migra- 
tory habits.  Erect  a  sufficiency  of 
cottages,  and  the  bothy  will  die  a  na« 
tural  death.  No  proprietor  or  tenant 
will  erect  or  maintain  a  bothy  for  a 
solitary  ploughman,  who  happens  to 
have  no  female  friend  who  can  cook 
his  food  and  keep  his  cottage.  Infal- 
libly he  will  find  other  acoommoda- 
tion»  The  boy,  to  whom  tiie  bothy  {s 
a  veiy  school  of  corruption,  ought  to 
live  in  family  with  the  master,  and  it 
should  be  the  master's  duty  to  watch 
over  his  moraJs,  and  to  aid  in  some 
manner  in  bis  education.  If  he  is  a 
parent,  let  him  say  how  he  would 
like  his  own  boy,  when  he  leaves 


the  paternal  roof,  to  be  neglected, 
tempted,  cormpted. 

Mr  Stuart  quotes  from  Mr  Laing*s 
book  on  Norway  a  description  of  the 
Norwegian  borsuttte  or  bothy,  which 
is. commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  conveniences: 
and  then  he  asks,  ^^Now,  I  would 
bold  such  to  be  a  model  bothy ;  and 
cannot  the  farming  in  Scotland  afford 
to  give  what  it  affords  to  give  in  Nor- 
way?** No  doubt  of  it,  provided 
you  demonstrate  that  the  bothy  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  to  that  premise  we 
demur.  Mr  Laing  communicates  no- 
thing to  US  of  the  moral  effects  of  the 
borstatue^  which  would  be  modified  by 
the  social  habits  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  degree  of  kindly  intercourse  subr 
sisting  between  master  and  servant. 
But  &  fact  the  example  of  Norway, 
neither  in  the  matter  of  cottages  nor 
bothies,  is  truly  applicable  to  our 
country.  In  Norway  the  cottage  is  a 
loghonse,  and  costs  nothing  but  the 
nirils  and  the  window  -  glass,  whil^ 
every  Norwegian  knows  enough  of 
loghonse -carpentry  to  erect  a  cot- 
tage for  himself.  With  regard  to  the 
horH$iU€^  there  is  a  necessi^  for  it 
in  Norway  that  does  not  exist  here. 
The  outdoor  farm-work,  which  meets 
with  but  partial  interruptions  in  our 
climate,  is  at  an  absolute  standstill 
in  Norway  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  fixnn  the  severity  of  a  pro- 
tracted winter.  The  result  is,  that 
the  outdoor  work  must  be  accom- 
plished during  a  few  weeks  in  spring, 
and  of  conrse  a  more  numerous  stA 
of  servants  must  be  maintained  than 
with  ns;  for,  from  the  military  and 
passport  system  prevailing  in  Norway, 
it  is  impossible  to  summon  in  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  workers  to  suit  the 
emergency.  The  tenant-farmer  is 
thus  more  dependent  on  the  agricul- 
tural labourers;  and  we  believe  that 
there  prevails  in  Norway  more  of 
that  friendly  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  of  kindness  between  master  and 
servant  than  now  unhappily  charac- 
terises our  social  condition,  which, 
nenrertheless,  sweetens  all  toU,  and 
turns  aside  the  poisoned  arrow  of 
temptation,  and  plu<^8  the  sting 
from  suffering,  whether  experienced 
in  Scottish  bothy  or  Norwef^  bont- 
$iue.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  one 
prescription  for  the  bothy  system,  and 
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that'iSf  rase  it.  The  eystem  is  too 
pregnant  with  all  moral  evil  to  be 
temporised  with.  We  cannot  con- 
sent to  any  parley^  to  negotiate  for 
delay,  and  to  write  protocols  anent 
its  possible  improvement*  We  are 
almost  certain  that  the  minister  of 
Oathlaw  agrees  with  ns,  but  that  he 
has  thought  it  pradent  to  soften  his 
▼oioe  when  speaking  of  the  bothy,  in 
the  fear  that  it  would  alarm  his  andi<« 
tors  at  the  rerolntionary  extent  of 
his  demands.  Bat  now  that  he  has 
canght  the  ear  of  the  noble  and  the 
good  of  the  land,  and  awakeiied  in 
generons  hearts  so  magnanimons  a 
response,  let  the  lute  become  a  tnim« 
pet  in  his  hand,  and  let  him  blow  a 
blast  so  loud  and  clear  as  shall  scat* 
ter  this  disgrace  of  Scottish  agrionl^ 
tore  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  press  upon 
oar  readers  that  onr  Scottish  pea* 
tontry,  and  agricnltaral  laboarers,  and 
^mmon  ploughmen,  are  highly  de- 
serving of  consideration  and  kindness, 
and  of  every  attempt  that  can  be 
made  to  increase  their  comforts  and  to 
ameliorate  their  moral  and  social  con- 
dition. There  is  an  incredible  and 
most  criminal  ignorance  not  only 
among  the  higher,  but  among  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  regarding 
at  once  the  habits  and  haidships  of 
this  hnportant  class  of  the  commnnity. 
The  newspaper  paragraphist,  in  his  se- 
lect vocabulary,  describes  the  plough- 
man as  a  clown,  a  clodpole,  a  lout. 
That  smart  draper,  with  the  exqui- 
sitely-tied cravat  and  his  inimitably 
arranged  hair,  all  redolent  of  musk, 
smiles  complacently  when  he  sees 
John  the  hind  rolling  along  the  pave- 
ment on  his  huge  hobnailed  boots, 
and  considers  hSn  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  stolidity.  John's  dress  is 
appropriate,  however,  to  his  calling, 
and  to  see  the  draper  in  pumps  and 
silk  stockings  floundering  through  a 
new-ploughed  field,  or  picking  his 
steps  daintily  through  a  feeding-byre^ 
where  the  musk  must  yield  to  the 
ammonia,  would,  we  fancy,  be  a  phe- 
nomenon not  less  provooaUve  of  laugh- 
ter. Nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  the 
very  prevalent  idea  that  onr  Scottish 
agricultural  labourers  are  a  stupid 
race.  They  are  shrewd,  sagacious, 
and  intelligent  about  their  awn  huei- 
ne$$;  and  beoause  they  are  so,  they 


are  continually  being  drafted  away  to 
England  and  Ireland.  The  employ- 
ments of  a  common  ploughman  are 
various,  and  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
cultivate  his  powers  of  observation 
and  of  thought.  Mr  Stephens,  aftet 
describing  the  extent  of  observation^ 
of  Judgment,  and  of  patience,  re- 
quired in  a  good  ploughman,  adds— 
**  T6  be  so  accomplished  implies  the 
possession  of  talent  of  no  mean  order.*' 
'^BwA  ef  the  Farm^  vol.  i.  p.  168; 
Talent  necessiury  for  a  ploughman  1 
exclaima  the  incredulous  and  amazed 
6itizen,  and  ftmoies  that  the  author 
m  nst  speak  ironically.  Nay ;  he  nevef 
wrote  soberer  truth  in  his  lifetime« 
and  in  your  ignorance  you  wonder. 

There  is  another  reason  why  not 
only  the  comforts,  but  why  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  should  be  car^  for. 
The  common  ploughman  has  com- 
mitted to  his  trust  property  which,  on 
a  very  moderate  computation,  may  be 
valued  at  £100.  This  property,  of  a 
nature  so  likely  to  receive  injury  from 
carelessness  and  inattention,  is  daily 
in  his  hands,  and  undw  his  charge, 
and  at  his  mercy.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  too,  bow  deeply  he  may  in  other 
respects  injure  his  employer,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  imperfect  ploughing 
or  careless  sowing  of  a  field.  To  what 
common  servant,  in  any  sphere  of 
Ufe,  is  property  so  valuable  'so  exdn- 
sivdy  intrusted?  It  is  plain  that  a 
party  so  confided  in,  as  a  ploughman 
must  be,  ought  not  to  have  his  sense 
of  responsibiiity  and  of  moral  obliga- 
ti6n  blunted  and  impaired  by  barbai^ 
ous  neglect.  Hitherto  onr  agricultu- 
ral labourers  have  not  occupied  them- 
selves with  discussing  ^*  the  rights  of 
labour  and  the  duties  of  capital."  But 
if  landlords  and  tenants  are  resolved 
to  consider  the  whole  management  of 
land  as  a  mere  matter  of  commerce, 
we  cannot  see  why  these  operatives 
should  not  be  led  to  philosophise  as 
well  as  others.  The  labourer  may 
apply  in  all  equity  that  principle  to 
his  own  case  which  the  landlord  and 
tenant  are  severally  applying  to  theirs.* 
The  severance  between  employer  and 
employed  has  of  late  been  developed 
to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed 
in  any  age,  and  it  threatens,  at  this 
moment,  to  throw  a  terrific  chasm 
athwart  the  whole  structure  of  society. 
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Notonlyamong  mill-masters  and  men, 
bat  amoDg  maDjr  other  classes  very 
differently  circamstaDced^  have  we 
witnessed  combination  and  oonnter- 
combination,  and  their  disastrous  oon- 
seqnences.  A  slight  agrarian  gram- 
bling  might  possibly  do  good;  and, 
Irom  all  that  we  can  learn,  there 
is  a  Bolkj  discontent  slnmbering  in 
many  an  honest  fellow's  bosom,  that 
could  easily  be  fanned,  by  a  akilfal 
experimenter,  into  a  visible  Hame. 
It  will  be  better,  in  every  respect  to 
anticipate  and  ward  off  the  evil.  lis 
eaases  and  its  core  have  been  w«H 
exponnded  by  Mr  Stuart  Bat  If 
oar  sgricaltaral  labourers  are  too  pa^ 
tient  sufferers  to  complain,  too  sen- 
sible to  imbibe  the  pestilent  doctrines 
of  Messrs  Newton  and  Cowel,  and  too 
wide  apart  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  combine,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil— and  if,  on  these  accounts,  there 
is  no  ground  for  alarm,  is  it  wise,  is 
it  kind  of  you,  to  take  advantage  of 
their  peaceful  dispositions,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  unite  in  proclaiming 
their  wrongs,  and  in  vindicating  their 
rights  ?  There  is  a  remedy  within  the 
reach  of  many  of  them,  and  of  which 
they  are  silently  availing  themselves. 
They  can  emigrate.  They  are  doing 
so  quietly,  determinedly.  They  are 
not  absolutely  astricH  gkhm.  The 
canker  of  ne^ect  is  eating  away  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  their  Father- 
land. Multitudes  of  the  best  of  them 
have  gone,  and  thousands  would  fed* 
low  if  they  bad  the  means.  Emigni- 
tion,  if  it  proceeds  unchecked,  will 
render  "strikes"  unnecessary,  even 
if  we  are  inclined  to  consider  sucb 
things  as  visionary  and  impossible 
among  an  agricultural  population. 

They  who  have  not  read  Mr  Stuarf  s 
appeal,  may  conclude,  from  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  that  Association  to 
which  his  appeal  has  conducted,  that 
be  has  inculcated  nothing  more  than 
the  improvement  of  existing  cottages, 
and  the  building  of  many  new  ones 
more  commodious  and  comfortable. 
His  philanthropy,  however,  is  more 
comprehensive.  With  an  excursive 
pen  he  reviews  the  whole  moral,  edu- 
cational, and  social  characteristics  of 
the  agricultural  labourer's  conditton, 
and  saetches  the  remedies  for  its  va- 
rious evils.  When,  therefore,  Mr 
Stuart  merely  proposed  at  the  meet* 


ing  of  the  lOtb  January,  as  fte  indn 
feature  of  the  proposeid  Associaitcf^ 
the  estiiblishment  of  an  office  in  £dlt» 
burgh  for  the  reception  of  plans  and 
modds,  and  improved  fittings  and  fur- 
nishings for  cottages,  accessible  to  all 
inquirers,  it  seemed  to  us,  retaining  as 
we  did  a  delightful  reminiscence  of  his 
pamphlet,  a  most  impotent  conclusion. 
He  appeared  to  have  descended  from 
the  high  moral  arena  into  the  mortar- 
tub,  and  we  were  in  teiror  lest  some 
journalist,  in  a  slashing  leader,  should 
cover  his  scheme  with  inextingnish- 
able  burlesque.  It  seemed  likewise 
a  mystery  to  us  how  there  could  be 
such  extreme  difficulty  in  erecting  a 
eommodious  and  comfortable  cottagCt 
as  that  an  office  in  onr  metropolis 
should  be  required  for  the  exhibition 
of  right  models.  It  might  have  looked 
that,  instead  of  a  labourer's  cottage,  it 
was  a  medieval  temple  of  most  iniri- 
cate  compose  that  was  required,  and 
for  the  conception  of  which  the  genius 
of  Scottish  archtlectare  was  unequal 
without  the  aid  of  unosual  patronage. 
We  feared,  too,  that  the  Association 
might  be  described  by  soma  maHgwuil 
pen  as  a  company  of  Scotlisli  pfo^ 
prietors  resolving  to  raise  the  market^ 
able  value  of  their  estates  by  addbig 
to  the  buildings  thereupon.  Such 
silly  caricatures  might  perhaps  have 
been  anticipated,  and  in  fact  some 
small  sneers  were  dropped  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Radical  newspapers;  but 
the  admirable  tone  of  the  speeches  ai 
the  meeting,  when  the  Association  was 
formed,  seemed  for  the  time  to  have 
stayed  the  old  hatred  of  the  demo- 
cratic press  towards  our  landed  pro- 
prietors. That  our  readers  may  un* 
derstand  correctly  the  intentioas  and 
views  of  ^^  The  Association  for  pro- 
moting improvement  in  the  dwellings 
and  domestic  condition  of  agricultorai 
labourers  in  Scotland,'*  we  recom- 
mend to  their  perusal  the  report  of 
the  committee  now  published,  and 
which  we  hope  may  be  widely  circu- 
lated. The  noblemen  and  country 
gentlemen  composing  the  Association 
have  combined,  noi  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  their  rentals,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
by  improving  their  dwellings.  They 
have  united  together  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  the  subject. 
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and  of  enoonraging  and  aiding  4>ther8 
in  removing  an  evil  which  tiiej  can- 
didly oonfeas  they  have  hiiherto  over- 
looked and  negiected  The  evil  is  of 
long  ttandiog  and  of  gigantic  dimen- 
aiona,  and  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
•benevolent  zeal  and  efforts  of  indivi- 
doaia  required  to  be  concentred  into 
the  potent  agency  of  one  national 
aeBodatlon,  to  effoct  its  abatement 
and  to  work  oat  its  final  extinction. 
In  the  matter  of  honse  accommoda- 
Imo  for  onr  agricnltnral  laboorers, 
while  on  many  estates  a  very  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  improve  it,  yet 
Tery  generally  over  the  kingdom  it  Is 
a  notorious  fact  that  no  improvement 
in  their  dwellings  has  taken  place  for 
the  last  half-century.  One  article  of 
fhniiture  in  the  cottages  of  our  Scot- 
tish peasantry  has  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  all  but  those  who  repose 
their  weary  limbs  on  it — ^we  refer  to 
the  box-bed.  The  medical  faculty 
time  immemorial  have  denounced  it 
as  a  very  ^*  fever  case.**  Mr  Stnart 
and  his  reverend  brethren  have  la- 
mented the  stifling  insalubrity  of  the 
formidable  structure.  Fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  wondered  at  the 
stupid  attachment  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
sant to  a  dormitory  so  barbarous. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  solved 
the  riddle.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
ordered  the  box*bed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  cottage  down  came  the  roof  J 
And  thus  that  which  has  been  the 
atny  and  support  of  many  a  tottering 
tenement  has  been  most  ignorantly 
condemned.  Nor  is  this  all.  So  very 
damp  and  cold  are  too  many  of  the 
cottages,  that  in  order  to  exclude 
these  evils  in  some  measure  by  night, 
the  box-bed  is  indispensable  duHng 
eight  months  of  the  year;  and  we  pre- 
dict that  unless  comfortable  cottages, 
lightly  roofed,  lathed,  and  floored  are 
erected,  the  box-bed  will  prove 
stronger  than  Mr  Stuart,  and  will 
retain  its  hold  on  the  afiections  of  the 
labourer,  upholding  at  once  its  own 
position  and  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 
that  affects  to  shdter  it  from  the 
elements.  That  there  is  likewise  a 
lack  of  cottages  in  our  agricultural 
districts  is  unquestionable.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  decay  and  dis- 
appear, from  economical  considera- 
tions entirely  delusive,  to  an  extent 
extremely  prejudidaL     The  dimin* 


ished  population  of  our  rural  parishes 
proves  the  fact ;  and  if  any  one  will 
contrast  the  census  papers  of  1841 
with  those  of  1861,  which  exhibit  the 
number  of  the  inhabited  houses  in 
the  several  counties  of  Scotland,  they 
will  find  a  demonstration  that  may 
probably  startle  them.  The  Associa)^ 
tion  takes  it  for  granted  that  an  im- 
proved domestic  condition  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  improved  dwellings 
being  given  to  the  poor,  and  no 
thoughtful  and  observing  person  will 
doubt  this.  It  has  been  beautifully 
said,  *^  Between  physicfd  and  moril 
delicacy  a  connection  has  been  ob- 
served, which,  though  founded  by  the 
imagination,  is  far  from  being  imagin- 
ary. Howard  and  others  have  re- 
marked it.  It  is  an  antidote  against 
sloth,  and  keeps  alive  the  idea  of 
decent  restraint  and  the  habit  of  cir- 
cumspection. Moral  purity  and  phy- 
sical are  spoken  of  in  the  same  lan- 
guage; scarce  can  you  inculcate  or 
command  the  one,  but  some  share  of 
approbation  reflects  itself  upon  the 
other.  In  minds  In  which  the  least 
germ  of  Christianity  has  been  planted, 
this  association  can  scarce  fail  of  hav- 
ing taken  root :  scarce  a  page  of  Scrip- 
ture but  recalls  it."  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  every  good  system  to  de- 
velop the  virtues  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  the  humanising  influence 
of  a  comfortable  and  commodious 
cottage,  old  habits  of  fllthiness  and 
sloth  would  gradually  yield,  and  would 
every  day  become  a  lessening  evlL 
Such  cotuges  would  secure  at  once 
the  services  of  the  best  class  of  work- 
men, and  thus  a  mercenary  self-inter- 
est would  flnd  it  to  its  advantage  to 
follow  where  benevolence  had  led  the 
way.  The  influence  of  example  upon 
the  rich,  and  the  influence  of  superior 
house-accommodation  upon  the  social 
condition  of  the  poor,  must  be  gra- 
dual. This  has  been  duly  contem- 
plated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  fanqr, 
to  expound  this  part  of  the  case.  It 
Is  now  pretty  generally  understood. 
If,  however,  any  of  our  readers  have 
not  considered  this  subject,  or  con- 
tinue to  entertain  some  lingering 
doubts  regarding  the  efiects  of  im- 
proved house -accommodation  upon 
the  social,  sanitary,  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  we  most  anxiously 
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recommend  to  Uieir  perusal  Dr  South* 
wood  Smith's  ''  Besolts  of  Sanituy 
ImproTcment,  illustrated  by  the  opor 
ration  of  the  metropolitan  societies 
for  improring  the  dwellings  of  the  in« 
dostrions  classes,  &c."  The  pamphlet 
oosts  twopence,  and  it  may  tiuce  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  read  it ;  but 
neyer,  we  believe,  were  statistics  ever 
given  to  the  world  so  surprising  and 
so  encouraging,— matter  at  once  so 
Buggestive  of  deep  thought^  aud  so 
animating  to  the  aspirations  of  prao* 
ticai  philanthropy.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
is  at  present  circulating  this  most 
pregnant  epitome  of  tlM  effocts  of 
sanitary  improvement  among  the  pa- 
rochial boards  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
most  seasonable  missive— vindicating 
the  speculations  of  Mr  Stuart^  and 
placing  on  the  basis  of  demonstration 
the  certainty  of  the  effect  of  the  in« 
tended  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Bnc- 
clench's  association.  The  pecuniary 
element  will  be  thought  our  main 
difficulty,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  the  tendency  is  to  exaggerate  it» 
Be  it  remembered  that  we  want  no 
cottages  omies^  and  (with  your  leavoi 
Mr  Stuart)  no  model  bothies^  but 
merely  warm,  diy,  convenient  houses 
for  honest  ploughmen  to  iive  in.  Let 
wealthy  proprietors,  if  they  please^ 
adorn  theh:  estates  with  picturesque 
villas,  crowned  with  projecting  roofs 
and  ornamental  chimneys;  but  the 
Association  over  which  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleuch  presides  does  not  desire  a 
single  sixpence  to  be  spent  which  will 
not  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the 
cottsge.  The  reformatory  change 
may  proceed  by  degrees,  and  in  no 
one  year  need  the  outlay  be  serious ; 
but  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Ralph  Anstruther,  as  contained  in  his 
speech  on  the  10th  January,  and  more 
fully  explained  in  his  letter  (Courant^ 
January  20th).  While  the  AssociaUoa 
professes,  in  the  mean  time  (and  we 
think  wisely  and  jndidonsly),  to  limit 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers, and  thereby  to  raise  their  domes- 
tic condition,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  basis  of  ito  operations  may  be 
easily  extended,  and  that  the  bene* 
volent  object  in  view  will  almost  na- 
turally widen  that  basis.  That  object 
is  to  ameliorate  the  domestic  oondi- 
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tion  of  the  labonxer ;  but  if  other 
causes  as  wdl  as  that  of  improved 
house-accommodation  will  eontribnte 
towards  the  wiahed-for  amelioratioii, 
these,  it  may  be  expected,  in  due  tfane 
will  come  to  be  embraced  within  the 
benevolent  range  oi  its  fostering  in- 
fluence. To  prevent  misi^[>prehensioB 
and  remove  ignorance,  we  wonld 
respectfully  s«|^^  the  propriety  of 
the  Association  tostitnting-ik  statistical 
inquury  into  the  physical,  moral,  and 
educational  condition  of  the  agrienlp 
tarallaboniieiv  of  the  kingdom.  Such 
statisties  would  form  a  valnabie  rap* 
plement  to  the  agricultural  statistics 
oolleoted  under  the  instruction  of  Mr 
Hall  MaxwelL  Information  scans 
necessary  to  enable  the  Association 
rii^tly  to  exercise  its  inflnenoe,  even 
in  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland 
n  sort  of  mud  oottace  is  raised  at  an 
expense  of  £81  and  a  fit  model  for 
one  county  may  be  utterly  unfit  for 
another.  All  requisite  information 
we  believe  could  be  obtained,  by  ad* 
diessing  a  schedule  of  inquiry  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  are  manifestly 
ready  to  lend  their  aid.  In  any  event, 
our  landed  proprietors  cannot  well 
afford  to  have  more  ^'  news  firom  the 
farm"  thrust  upon  them  by  the  spon- 
taneous exertions  of  volunteer  philan- 
thropists. The  public,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  infinitely  surprised  that 
our  landed  proprietors  should  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  condition  of 
the  dwellkiffB  and  of  the  drcumstaaces 
of  the  people  upon  their  estates ;  and 
the  inference  is,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  grievously  wrong  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  No 
man,  of  course,  can  expect  that  the 
proinrietor  of  a  large  landed  estate 
should  know  minutely  the  condition 
of  every  cotUge  on  it,  and  the  dis- 
oomforto  of  its  poor  inhabitant.  But 
the  ignorance  confessed  goes  greatly 
beyond  this.  It  was  surely  the  more 
immediate  duty  of  the  tenant-farmer 
to  have  protected  his  dependanto,  and 
to  have  represented  their  dlsadvan*- 
tages  to  the  proprietor.  And  what 
has  the  factor  been  doing  in  the  mean 
time  ?  General  Lindsay,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  10th  January,  in  a  speech 
overflowing  with  admirable  feeling, 
said,  that ''  the  factor  was  afiraid  of  ino 
creashighlsexpenditure."  Qniteright{ 
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hat  why  was  be  not  afiradd,  too,  of  mis* 
tepresenting  the  kindly  feelings  of  his 
oonstitneBt  towards  the  indnstrions 
poor  upon  his  estate— of  concealing 
from  him  knowledge  which,  if  he 
wished  to  do  his  duty,  it  was  indis<- 
pensahle  for  him  to  possess— of  alien- 
ating from  him  and  his  house  the  love 
and  veneration  of  hi8p&)ple — of  ren- 
dering his  privile^  odious  now,  and 
of  imperilling  his  position  on  any 
coming  conyulsion  of  the  common- 
wealth? We  have  not  only  now  the 
evil  of  non-resident  proprietors,  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  eyii  of  non-resident 
fiictors.  The  door  of  communication 
betwixt  landlord  and  tenant  is  thus 
effectually  shut  up ;  and  the  poor  cot- 
tager, who  was  wont  to  have  access 
even  to  "  his  honour,"  finds  things  so 
altored  that  an  audience  with  the  fao- 
tor  is  become  impossible.  The  ac- 
countant is  as  ignorant  as  his  con- 
stituent '*  of  the  dwellings  and  do- 
mestic condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,**  and  thus  there  is  a  com- 
plete abnegation  of  all  the  peculiar 
daties  and  responsibilities  which  Pro- 
vidence has  manifestly  laid  on  the 
owners  of  land.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that  veiy 
many  of  the  tenant-farmers,  imitating 
the  manners  of  their  betters,  have 
become  sadly  neglectitil  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  their  dependants. 
To  give  as  little  and  get  as  much  as 
he  can,  is  now,  in  too  many  cases, 
the  short  and  simple  rubric  of  that 
icode  which  guides  the  landlord  in  his 
contract  with  the  tenant.  The  tenant 
extends  the  principle,  and  looks  upon 
the  labour  of  his  ploughman  as  a  mere 
pnrchaseable  article,  that  supplements 
the  deficiency  of  machineiy,  and  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  muscular  ener- 
gies of  the  horse.  With  the  plough- 
man, however,  the  sale  of  his  labour 
is  the  sale  of  himself— the  devotion 
of  his  sentient  nature,  with  feelings, 
affections,  sympathies,  as  lively  as 
those  of  his  master,  and  with  a  pride 
and  self-esteem  as  sensitive  to  unkind- 
ness  and  wrong.  It  was  in  every  re- 
spect seemly  that  the  present  move- 
ment should  originate  with  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  house-accommodation 
must  plainly  be  given  by  them ;  but 
now  that  they  have  intimated,  in  so 
kind  words,  their  good  wishes  and 
benevolent  intentions,  we  hope  the 


farmers  will  consider  whether  expres- 
sions of  ^'repentance**  for  the  past 
aie  not  due  from  them  as  well  as 
from  others,  and  whether  works  '*  meet 
for  repentance'*  should  not  instantly 
be  undertaken  by  them.  Because  the 
landlord  has  made  his  *'  confession,** 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  tenant  may 
now  fancy  that  nothing  remains  but 
that  he  should  make  a  clamorous  on- 
set on  the  laird  for  more  cottages. 
We  hope  he  will  not  be  unreasonable, 
but  win  perceive  that  he  must  put  his 
own  shoulder  to  the  work,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  sacrifices,  and  to 
practice  some  self-denial.  We  fear 
that  some  of  the  tenantry  require  to 
be  instructed,  stimulated,  and  watched 
In  discharging  that  part  of  the  doty 
which  falls  to  them  m  promoting  the 
desired  rttformation.  IVe  are  quite 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bnc- 
clench,  that  more  cottages  should  not 
be  let  with  the  farm  than  the  number 
necessaiy  to  accommodate  the  ser- 
vants requisite  for  the  work  of  the 
farm.  The  other  cottagers  should 
rent  then:  holdhigs  immediately  from 
the  landlord. 

We  know  no  clsss  of  workmen  who 
have  so  fow  holidays,  and  so  few  op- 
portunities for  rational  recreation,  as 
our  ploughmen.  They  may  have  the 
right  to  go  to  some  annual  feeing- 
market,  and  out  of  this  solitary  feast 
the  poor  fellows  try  naturally  to  ex- 
tract as  much  pleasure  as  they  can, 
turning  the  day  into  a  carnival  of 
many-coloured  evil.  All  other  classes 
of  woiicpeople  have  their  occasional 
holiday — ^their  trip  by  an  excursion- 
traiur-the  Saturday  afternoon,  in  a 
slack  season,  to  see  friends  and  kin- 
dred ;  but  no  such  pleasures  fall 
to  the  ploughman's  lot.  In  the  win- 
ter. Indeed,  he  is  on  '^  short  time,** 
but  what  is  done  to  make  his  even- 
ing hours  pleasant,  profitable,  instruc- 
tive ?  In  the  agricultural  world  we 
shall  certainly  have  no  'Mock-out,** 
and  perhaps  no  "strike,**  but  it  may 
be  wise,  at  least,  to  anticipate  possible 
contingencies  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
of  well-considered  indulgence.  The 
yawning  gulf  betwixt  the  high  and 
the  low  of  the  land  is  the  most  omin- 
ous evil  of  these  times,  and  should  be 
bridged  over  by  sympathetic  commu- 
nication whilst  it  can.  The  wintry 
neglect  of  his  superiors  is  worse  to  be 
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boroe  by  tbe  labonrer  tlian  the  cold 
of  bis  miserable  cottage.  Let  as  listen 
to  Mr  Stoart  on  an  evil  which  aeems 
to  have  entered  like  iron  into  his 
kindly  soul.  Addressing  landlords, 
he 


"  Let  their  TiBita  and  their  smile  be 
frequently  seen  in  the  house  of  the  poorest 
oottar,  nlthongh  he  be  but  a  hired  la- 
bonier  ;  for  not  fifty  years  ago,  that  ssne 
nan  would  hftve  been  a  erofter,  or  aenall 
fiurmer,  wmiting  on  '  his  honour/  aai 
weloomed  by  *  his  hoaonr,'  with  his  lanl 
or  his  bonda^  Th&t  be  is  not  so  B0w»is 
owing  more  to  'his  honour's'  change  of 
customs  for  his  own  profit,  than  to  tho 
cottar's  own  fault,  or  to  the  profit  of  tbe 
cottar's  own  social  position  and  feelings. 
Let  there  be  some  npmaking,  then,  ftr 
this  change,  so  far  as  snob  tUngs  can  be 
made  up  for,  not  in  the  shape  of  money, 
but  in  that  which  his  fore&thers  Talned 
much  more  than  money,  and  which  ha 
will  value  as  highly  again,  if '  his  honour' 
will  onlj  but  giTO  him  time  and  means 
whereby  he  may  recorer  bis  self-esteem 
and  his  proper  training ;  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  valued  of  all  these 
meuis  would,  in  a  little  time,  be  'his 
honour's'  friendly  visits  to  his  humble 
dwelling." 

Now  that  tbe  Scottish  people  know 
that  the  Dake  of  Bncelench  finds 
time  to  inqaire  personally  into  the  con« 
dition  of  the  peasantry  on  his  estates, 
no  proprietor,  however  ancient  his 
linesge  and  prond  his  name,  will  be 
excused  who  fails  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise, or  who  fails  at  least  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  conditioD  of  the  la- 
bourers who  cultivate  his  fields.  Per- 
sonal inquiry  we  would  recommend, 
although  it  should  not  lead  to  tbe  ren- 
deriog  of  one  cottage  more  comfortable 
than  it  was  before.  We  recommend  it 
for  the  proprietor's  own  behoof.  '*  The 
most  certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral 
skin,  and  sweeteners  of  his  blood,  are, 
I  am  sure,  domestic  intercourse  in  a 
happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  vntk 
thepoor^^  writes  Arnold;  and,  as  if 
he  bad  felt  tbe  virtue  flowing  out  of 
such  interconrsei^berepeats  tbe  thought 
thus  in  another  place,  **  Prayer,  and 
kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor,  are 
the  two  great  safeguards  of  spiritual 
life."  One-half  the  world  does  not 
know  how  tbe  other  half  lives,  and 
one-half  of  tbe  bitternesses  of  human 
life  arises  from  our  not  nnderstanding 
one  another.    Little  do  the  great  ones 


of  tbe  earth.know  how  much  they  lose 
by  avoiding  kindly  acquaintance  with 
poor  and  humble  neighbours. 

We  know  of  no  public  meetingtbal 
has  taken  place  in  our  time,  where  the 
speeches  delivered  possessed  a  hlcber 
moral  value  than  those  that  fell  ffom 
the  speakers  at  theneetingof  the  lOCh 
Jannary  last.  Tbe  torbulent,  dis- 
rupted, and  gloomy  condition  of  the 
mannfecturing  classes,  rendered  them 
admirably  seasonable.  They  have 
shed  a  benignant  influence  over  the 
agricultural  community.  They  have 
awakened  hopes  that  were  growing 
faint,  and  fine  old  Scottish  feelings 
that  were  dyine  out,  and  have  proved 
«  healing  anodyne  to  a  wound  that 
was  fmnUing  in  many  a  bosom.  The 
opening  speech  of  the  noble  chairman 
we  have  read  more  than  once,  and 
ever  with  renewed  delight.  Many  an 
honest  labourer  has  read  It  too,  with 
glistening  eye  and  joyful  heart,  and 
Its  perusal  has  prepared  him  for  fight- 
ing more  heroically  the  battle  of  bia 
life.  Some  of  tbe  seatimeou  of  the 
noble  Duke  we  cannot  withhold  firom 
our  columns:— 

'<  He  thought  it  would  not  be  disputed 
that,  genenlly  speaking,  throughout 
Scotland,  the  habitations  of  these  labourers 
were  very  defective,  especially  in  those 
accommodations  for  comfort  and  delicacy. 
In  former  days  the  fkrm-servant  was  ao: 
eammodated  in  the  farmer's  house,  where 
h»teak  his  m«Us,  and  so  was  under  the 
moral  control  of  his  employers.  But  now 
the  iSarm-labonrer  vras  put  into  a  bothy^ 
genenlly  n  most  wretched  place  to  live 
in,  and  often  the  worst  building  on  the 
farm.  He  could  not  blink  the  question 
involved  in  the  subject  They  had  not 
come  there  to  bandy  compliments  to  one 
another,  but  to  speak  the  truth.  It 
might  be  said  to  him  and  those  who  came 
there  to  find  fault  witii  the  present  sys* 
tem :  Yon  ought  to  come  with  clean 
hands,  and  be  able  to  say  that  all  the 
bothies  on  yonr  estate  were  such  as  they 
ought  to  be.  He  confessed  with  shasM 
that  he  could  show  as  bad  specimens  oa 
his  property  as  could  be  found  in  Scot- 
land. He  would  not  conceal  it  that  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  cottages  on  his 
estate  was  as  bad  as  could  be.  How  this 
state  of  things  had  arisen  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  see.  ...  He  examined  a 
number  of  their  cottages  himself,  and 
found  many  of  them  quite  in  a  fiUling- 
dowB  state.  In  one  of  them,  when  he 
took  a  box-bed  out  of  it^  down  came  the 
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roof.  Snch  things  would  be  found  not 
to  Tory  nnoommon  if  these  oottages  were 
looked  into.  Then  what  an  eril  effeet 
sneh  houses  had  npon  the  moral  feelings 
of  those  who  ocenpied  them !  Many  of 
the  persons  who  liTed  in  them  were  highly 
edacated,  and  it  might  well  be  conceiTed 
that  a  person  of  refinement  living  in  a 
place  fit  for  a  pig  wonld  be  discontented, 
ms  well  as  unhappy.  How  could  they 
^^^ect,  when  they  saw  men,  women,  and 
^Mnn  all  lifing  and  sleeping  in  one 
apartaeuV  lihat  they  could  be  otherwise 
than  demoimnsedl  Could  they  wonder 
that  all  their  deUva^  ef  IteHqg  wae  de- 
stroyed !  Mothen  bad  eaid  teMm,4wsr 
eoold  they  bring  up  their  daugliMia  ipMi 
respectability  when  there  was  not  that 
separation  of  rooms  which  there  ought  to 
be  I  Then  there  was  a  great  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  the 
landlord  taking  these  cottages  into  his 
hand.  Hiey  said  they  must  have  every 
single  thing  under  their  own  control.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  them  to  say  that  as 
regarded  the  lodgment  of  their  domestio 
and  special  Ikrm-serTants,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  the  cottages  of  the  agricultund 
labourers  should  belong  to  the  farmer. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  was  right  that 


the  ihrm-labourer  should  be  bouiid  down 
to  work  for  one  man  only.  But  the  per- 
son who  really  benefited  by  the  landlord 
taking  the  cottage  into  his  own  hands 
was  Sie  farm-labourer  himself ;  and  he 
had  seen  the  moral  effect  produced  by 
providing  better  houses  for  this  class  of 
labourers,  in  a  quarter  where  thieving  and 
poaching  had  formerly  been  the  disgrace 
of  the  people  ;  but  since  their  houses 
were  improved,  there  was  a  great  and 
beneficial  reformation  in  these  respects. 
It  was  really  gratifying  to  see  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  these 
people  towards  their  landlord,  when  they 
hB  WIS  taking  an  inteMst ' 


dwiwed  Qiey  regarded  hira  as  their  friend, 
and  were  not  filled  with  unpleasant  sus- 
picions about  him." 

The  gems  in  the  dncal  coronet  never 
emitted  a  tenderer  or  more  fascinating 
ray  than  when  its  noble  owner  en- 
tered the  lowly  cottage  on  his  mission 
of  kindness,  and  since  the  preceding 
sentiments  were  spoken,  we  believe 
that  from  many  a  Scottish  heart  the 
fervent  prayer  has  been  sent  to  hea- 
ven*s  gate,  that  ^^  the  good  Bncclench** 
may  long  be  spared  to  his  country. 


AUBXANDEB  SSCTTH's  FOKMB. 


JtaoBtime  agOftTolnma  of 
«|ipeared,  #ver  wfaieh  Iben  mm»  m 
great  roar  of  critical  battle,  like  the 
eonflict  over  the  dead  Yalerios,  when 
*'  Titns  pnlled  him  by  the  foot,  and 
AqIos  by  the  head."  Many  bailed 
the  author  as  a  troe  poet,  and  prophe- 
sied his  coming  greatness ;  others  fast- 
ened on  obvions  defects,  and  moused 
the  book  like  Snng  the  joiner  tearing 
Thisbe^s  mantle  in  his  character  of  lion« 
Kow  that  the  bnbbab  has  snbsided, 
our  still  small  voice  may  be  heard. 

The  poet  in  question  has  at  once 
deprecated  and  defied  critidsm  in  a 
sonnet,  (p.  232). 

*'  There  havo  been  vast  diiplsya  of  eritie  wit 
U*er  thoM  who  vainly  flutter  feeble  wings. 
Nor  rise  an  inch  *bove  ground, — week  poet- 

Ungil 
And  on  them  to  the  death  men's  brows  are 

knit. 
Te  men !  ye  erities  !  leemaH  to  verv  fit 
They  on  a  storm  of  Laoshter  should  be  blown 
0*er  the world*t  edgeto  Limbo  ?  Be  it  known. 
Ye  men !  ye  critics  I  that  beneath  the  sun 


FOeiy-wara,  like  rivers  to  toe  aea. 
But  never  reach*t.    Critic,  let  Ibat  soul  moan 
In  its  own  bell,  without  a  kick  from  thee. 
Kind  Death,  kiss  gently,  ease  this  weary 
one!  * 

Alexander  Smith  is  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  It  is  true  that,  throned 
in  bis  Judicial  chair,  the  critic,  more 
intent  on  displaying  his  own  powers 
than  on  doing  justice  to  his  subject, 
is  apt  to  drop  the  mild  and  equal 
scales,  and  brandish  the  trenchant 
glittering  sword.  He  ought  to  say  in 
his  heart,  Peradventure  there  shall  be 
found  ten  fine  lines  in  this  book — I  will 
not  destroy  It  for  ten*s  sake. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
class  to  which  forbearance  would  be 
misapplied  and  criminal.  It  would 
too  much  resemble  our  prison  disci- 
pline, where  Mr  William  Sykes,  after 
a  long  course  of  outrages  on  humani- 
ty. Is  shut  up  in  a  palace,  treated  like 
a  prodigal  son,  and  presently  convert- 
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ed  to  Christianity.  An  absurd  mono- 
maniac, who,  like  Joanna  Sonthoote« 
mistaking  a  dropsical  disorder  for  the 
divine  allatns,  and  demanding  wor- 
ship on  no  better  grounds  than  the 
greatness  of  his  own  blown  conceit, 
may,  by  mere  force  of  impudent  pre- 
tension, induce  a  host  of  ignorant  fol- 
lowers to  have  faith  in  him,  ought  to 
be  exposed  and  ridiculed.  Not  sa* 
v^^ijf  perhaps,  for  the  first  offence ; 
the  pantaloons  should  be  loosed  with 
a  paternal  hand,  and  the  scourge 
mildly  applied.  If  he  still  persists  In 
misdoing,  it  should  be  laid  on  till  the 
blood  comes. 

But  Alexander  Smith  is  far  firom 
coming  under  the  latter  denomination. 
A  writer,  especially  a  young  writer,' 
should  be  judged  by  his  best;  and 
there  is  enough  excellence  in  the  vo- 
lume to  cover  many  more  sins  than  It 
contains,  though  they  are  numerous. 
And  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  fine  poetic  soul,  however  sen- 
JBitive,  will  "  let  itself  be  snuffed  out 
by  an  article,*'  yet  there  have  been 
instances  where  undue  severity  has 
defrauded  a  writer  of  his  just  fame  for 
many  a  long  year ;  and  though  the 
critic,  in  the  end,  has  been  compelled 
to  render  up  the  mesne  profits  of  ap- 
plause, yet  that  is  small  consolation 
for  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  depri- 
vation of  merited  influence  and  repu- 
tation. 

While  foreign  writers  sketch  us  as 
the  most  matter-of-fact  and  puddings 
eating  of  peoples— while  we  pique 
ourselves  on  sturdy  John  BnUism, 
and  cheerfully  accept  the  portrait  of 
an  absurd  old  gentleman  in  a  Uack 
coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
gaiters,  with  his  hands  in  his  well- 
filled  breeches  pockets,  as  a  just  im- 
personation of  the  genius  of.  the  na- 
tion, it  is  an  obvious  ikct  that  a  poet 
never  had  such  a  certain^  of  being 
appreciated  in  England  as  now.  Vi% 
audience  is  no  longer  few.  Let  him 
sound  as  high  a  note  as  he  can  for 
the  life  of  him,  he  will  yet  find  echoes 
enough  to  constitute  fame.  There 
are  homes  in  England  almost  as  com- 
mon as  hothouses,  where  fine  criti- 
cism is  nightly  conversation — ^where 
appreciators,  as  true  as  any  who  re- 
view in  newspapers,  hail  a  ffood  and 
great  writer  as  a  personal  friend. 
Here  may  be  found  all  tiie  elements 


necessary  for  the  recognition  of  merit 
and  the  detection  of  imposture.  Stur- 
dy good  sense  refuses  to  believe  in 
gaudy  pretension ;  keen  logic  exposes 
emptmess ;  enthusiastic  vouth  glows 
at  the  hieh  thought,  the  splendid 
image ;  and  the  soft  feminine  nature 
responds,  with  ready  tears  and  un- 
suppressed  sighings,  to  all  legitimate 
appeals  to  the  heart. 

With  such  tribunals  more  plentiful 
than  county  courts,  a  man  is  no  longer 
Justified  in  decrying  fame,  or  appeal 
mg  for  Justice  to  posterity.  It  must 
be  an  untoward  accident,  indeed,  that 
Cheats  an  author  of  his  due,  when  so 
many  are  eager  to  exchange  praise 
for  his  fine  gold.  The  demand  for 
excellence  in  authorship  exceeds  the 
supply ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  keen 
readers  who,  having  traversed  the 
realms  of  English  poesy,  yet  thirst 
for  firesh  fields  ana  pastures  new. 
Therefore,  if  an  ardent  spurit  finds  the 
world  deidT  to  his  utterances,  let  hiia 
search  uncomplainingly  for  the  fault 
in  his  own  mind,  and  never  rashly 
conclude  that  for  his  fondly  believed- 
in  powers  of  thought  and  expression 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  sympathetic  public 
Especially  in  poetry  is  the  appetite 
of  the  time  unsatisfied ;  mediocrity, 
which  should  be  inadmissible,  is  in- 
dulgently received,  and  the  poets  of 
established  reputation  are  on  eveiy 
shelf.  Editions  of  Shakespeare  ap- 
pear in  perplexing  numbers,  and  the 
rusty  armour  in  which  a  champion  fo^ 
his  text  appears,  is  contended  for  as  ff 
it  were  the  heaven-forged  panoply  of 
Achilles. 

Mr  Smith  leaves  his  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  fame  open  to  doubt.  One 
might  almost  fancy  him  a  poet  who, 
having  desired  fame  too  ardently  in 
his  hot  youth,  had  discovered  its  emp- 
tiness in  riper  age.  A  sonnet  is  de- 
voted to  the  depreciation  of  famcf 
whereas  Walter,  in  the  Life-drama, 
is  more  than  enthusiastic  to  achieve 
it.  We  have  no  doubt  the  ardent 
wishes  which  Mr  Smith  expresses 
through  his  hero  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  sonnet  is  a  phi- 
losophy he  only  fancies  he  has  ac- 
quired. Combativeness  may  inspire 
the  soldier  to  achievement,  rivahry 
the  statesman;  both  may  be,  in  somlft 
measure,  indifferent  to  other  fame 
thin  the  applause  of  their  contempo- 
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nuries.  Bot  H  is  in  vain  for  the  poet  that  the  effort  of  a  poet  to  set  the  age 
to  express  iDdlfference  to  the  opinion  to  mnsic  would  result  in  something 
of  the  world  and  of  posterity.  Why  resembling  the  railway  polka — some- 
has  he  written,  except  that  thoughts  thing  more  creditable  as  a  work  of  in-> 
bearing  his  impress  may  sound  in  the  genuity  than  of  art,  and  embodying 
ears  of  the  fhtnre,  and  that  the  echoes  more  appeals  to  the  sense  tiian  to  the 
they  aronse  may  convey  to  him,  in  heart  or  the  imagination.  To  him 
bis  silent  resting-place,  tidings  of  the  who  stands  apart  from  the  rush  and 
eheerfnl  day,  assuring  him  of  a  tenure  roar,  the  many  voices  of  the  age  con- 
in  the  earth  he  loved,  and  a  lasting  vey  a  mingled  sound  that  would 
position  among  the  race  who  were  his  scarcely  seem  musical  even  to  the 
brothers  ?  What  would  not  man  do  dreaming  ear  of  a  poet, 
to  secure  remembrance  after  death  ?  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
For  this  Erostratns  burnt  Diana's  — the  spirit  ofreligious  intolerance  and 
temple;  for  this  the  Pyramids  were  8nperstitiousfaith--of  deepest  earnest- 
bnilt,  and  built  in  vain ;  for  this  kings  ness,  and  of  bigotry  springing  out  of 
have  destroyed  nations ;  for  this  the  that  earnestness — ^reflected  in  Dante's 
care-worn  money-getter  gives  his  life  page.  Spenser  shows  us  the  days  of 
to  the  founding  of  a  wealthy  name ;  the  plume  and  the  spear,  when  the 
and  if  a  man  may  gain  it  more  effeo-  beams  of  chivalry  yet  gilded  the  earthy 
tually  by  the  simple  publishing  of  when  the  motto  of  noble  youth  was 
thoughts,  whose  conception  was  to  — God  and  my  lady.  Another  phase  of 
him  a  pleasure,  let  him  be  thankful  the  same  era— the  era  of  romantic 
that  wnat  all  so  ardently  desire  was  discovery  and  adventure,  when  there 
granted  to  him  on  such  easy  terms,  were  yet  fairies  on  the  green,  and  en* 
and  that  he  may  continue  to  be  a  real  chanted  isles  in  the  ocean— reappears 
presence  on  this  earth,  when  most  of  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Pope  has 
nis  contemporaries  are  as  though  they  fixed  for  ever  the  time  of  conrdiness, 
had  never  been.  of  external  polish  and  artificial  graces 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  — the  time  when  woman  was  no  more 

when  a  young  poet  publishes  a  work  divine — when  Una  had  degenerated 

wherein  the  hero  expresses  an  ardent  intoChloe — when  love  had  given  place 

desire  for  fame,  the  poet  is  himself  to  intrigue,  devotion  to  foppery,  faith 

speakingthrottgh  the  character,  it  will  to  reasoning;   yet  a  pleasant  and 

be  interesting  to  see  how  he  proposes  graceful  time.    And  it  is  no  wonder 

to  achieve  it    Mr  Smith  tells  us^  that  the  poet,  now,  feeling  that  he  too 

through  his  hero,  that  his  plan  for  possesses  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 

immortalising  himself  is  *'  to  set  this  divine,"  should  long  to  leave  his  name, 

age  to  music"    That,  he  says.  Is  the  not  drifting  over  space,  but  anchored 

great  work  before  the  poet  now.  firmly  on  the  times  he  lived  in. 

To  set  this  age  to  music  I — 'tis  a  But  none  of  these  old  poete  went  to 
phrase  we  have  heard  before  of  late  work  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
years.  Never  was  an  age  so  intent  setting  his  age  to  music.  Where  that, 
upon  self-glorification  as  this.  Like  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  meaning  of 
the  American  nation,  it  spends  half  its  the  phrase,  has  been  done,  it  is  be- 
time  looking  in  the  glass;  and,  like  cause  the  poet  lived  so  much  among 
it,  always  with  the  same  loudly-ex-  the  characteristic  men  and  scenes  of 
pressed  approbation  of  what  the  tnir-  his  age,  that  his  mind,  more  impres- 
ror  reveals.  It  has  long  been  its  habit  sionable  and  more  true  in  its  Impres- 
to  talk  its  own  praises,  and  now  they  sions  than  others,  was  imbued  with 
must  be  sang.  When  polkas  were  its  spirit,  and  moulded  to  its  forms;  so 
first  introduce,  many  familiar  sounds  that,  whatever  his  mind  transmitted 
were  parodied,  to  give  character  to  was  coloured  by  those  hues,  and 
tunes  of  the  new  measure.  Among  swayed  by  those  outlines.  The  poet 
these  was  the  Railway-polka,  in  which  did  not  hunt  i^ut  for  the  characteris- 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  clatter  tics  of  his  age,  and  then  deliberately 
of  machinery  were  admirably  imitat-  embody  them :  he  chose  a  congenial 
ed;  whUe  a  startling  reality  was  given  theme  when  it  offered  itself,  and  it, 
to  the  whole,  by  the  occasional  hoarse  unconsciously  to  him,  became  a.  pic- 
scream  of  the  engine.    Now,  we  fear  tore  of  a  phase  of  the  time.    When 
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oor  age,  too,  is  set  to  music,  if  ever, 
it  will  be  in  this  way. 

If  ever— For  ages  of  the  wortd,  as 
worthy  of  note  perchance  as  this,  and 
more  rich  in  materials  for  poetry,  have 
passed  away  without  being  set  to  mn- 
sic  Every  great  change  of  society, 
and  of  mankind's  opinions,  does  not 
aeoessarily  call  for  a  poet  to  sing  it. 
It  may  be  more  suitably  reproduced 
thiou^  some  other  medium  than 
verse — in  newspapers,  for  instance,  or 
in  advertising  vans.  Of  course,  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  say  a  word 
against  this  age  of  ours;  he  could 
expect  nothing  less  than  to  be  imme- 
diately bonneted,  like  aa  injudicious 
elector  who  has  hissed  the  popular 
oandidate ; .  yet  we  would  have  liked 
Alexander  Smith  to  indicate  the  di* 
reotion  in  which  he  intends  to  seek 
his  materials.  Does  he  see  anything 
heroic  in  an  ardent  desire  to  secura 
ease  and  comfort  at  the  cost  of  many 
old  and  once  respectable  superstitions, 
such  as  honour  and  duty?  Can  he 
throw  over  the  cotton  trade  **  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  ?  ^  Or, 
is  popular  oratory  distinguished  by 
^'  Uioughts  that  breathe  and  words 
that  bum?'*  Will  the  railway  station 
and  the  electric  telegraph  figure  pic- 
turesquely in  the  poet's  dream?  Yet, 
when  the  ase  is  set  to  music,  these 
chords  will  be  not  the  most  subdued 
in  the  composition.  Mr  Macaulay  said 
about  as  much  as  could  be  said  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  he  drew  a 
contrast  in  popular  prose  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  Had  he  tried 
the  subject  in  poetry,  he  would  have 
found  the  task  much  less  congenial 
than  when  he  sung  so  manfully  **  how 
well  Horatins  kept  the  bridge,  in  the 
brave  days  of  old." 

Alexander  Smith  has  one  charac- 
teristic in  common  with  Tennyson,  the 
author  of  Festus,  and  some  other 
poets  of  the  time.  All  seem  to  have 
great  power  in  the  regions  of  the 
dreary.  Their  gaiety  is  spasmodic; 
when  they  smile,  'tis  like  Patience  on 
a  monument,  as  if  Grief  were  sitting 
opposite.  If  this  is  their  way  of  set- 
ting the  age  to  music,  *tis,  if  most 
musical,  yet  most  melancholy.  Ten- 
nyson, who  possesses  the  power  of 
convejing  the  sentiment  of  dreariness 
boyond  most  poets  that  ever  lived, 
generally  selects  some  suitable  subject 


for  the  exerdse  of  it,  such  as  Mariana 
m  the  Moated  Change;  but  Mr  Smith's 
hero,  and  Festus,  are  miserable  from 
choice,  and  revel  in  their  unacconnt- 
^le  woe,  like  the  character  in  Pea* 
cock's  novel,  whose  notion  of  making 
himself  agreeable  consists  in  saving, 
**  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  togetoer.'* 
Not  thus,  O  Alexander !  sounds  the 
keynote  of  the. genial  soul  of  a  great 
poet. 

Our  author's  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  crushing  affliction  is  altogether 
peculiar.  A  particular  friend  of  his 
nero,  after  becoming  quite  blasphem- 
ous because  he  wanted  **  to  let  loose 
some  music  on  the  world,"  and 
oouldn't  (p.  187),  commits  suicide  on 
a  mountain,  though  whether  by  rope, 
raaor,  or  pmssic  acid,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. However,  being  deranged, 
he  no  doubt  received  Chrtetian  burial. 
And  Mr  Smith,  speaking  for  himself 
in  the  sonnet  already  quoted,  says 
that— 

**  B«iieftlh  th€  ran 
The  ehideit  wo«  ii  this— Whm  all  alone. 
And  itrong  aa  life,  a  eoaPa  peat  enrrenti  nm 
Poeej'-ward,  like  riven  to  toe  sea, 
Bat  never  reach  it.** 

The  chiefest  woe !— the  chiefest, 
Alexander  1  Neither  Job  nor  Jere- 
miah have  enrolled  it  among  human 
afflictions.  Is  there  no  starvation, 
nor  pain,  nor  death  in  the  world? 
Is  the  income-tax  repealed?  We 
appeal  from  Alexander  in  travail 
or  a  sonnet,  with  small  hope  of  safh 
delivery,  to  Alexander  in  the  tooth- 
ache, and  we  are  confident  he  will 
change  his  opinion.  Let  him  look 
at  Hogarth's  ''  Distressed  Poet,"  and 
see  what  it  is  that  moves  his  sympa- 
thy there.  Not  the  perplexity  of  the 
poor  poet  himself— that  raises  only  an 
irreverent  smile — but  the  poor  good 
pretty  wife  raising  her  household  eyes 
meekly  and  wonderingly  to  the  loud 
milkwoman,  their  inexorable  creditor 
— the  piece  of  meat  that  was  to  form 
their  scanty  dinner,  abstracted  by 
the  felonious  starveling  of  a  cur, — 
these  touch  on  deeper  woes  than  the 
head-scratching  distress  of  the  unpro- 
ductive poet. 

To  retom  to  Mr  Smith's  idea  of 
setting  the  age  to  music.  The  first 
requisite  clearly  is,  that  the  musician 
shall  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
age*    It  is  at  once  evident  that  old- 
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fiuhioned  people*  with  any  lingering 
xemnants  of  the  heroic  or  dark  ages 
aboat  their  ideas,  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  here.  None  but  liberals  and 
progressionists  need  apply.  These  are 
BO  plentiful  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  finding  a  great  number  who 
embody  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  time.  Having  got  the 
man  of  the  age,  a  tremendous  diffi- 
culty occurs.  We  are  very  much 
afraid  there  will  not  only  be  nothing 
poetical  in  the  cast  of  his  ideas,  but 
that  he  will  be  the  embodiment  of 
eyenrthing  that  is  prosaic.  Call  to 
mind,  O  Alexander!  the  qualities  es- 
sential to  a  poet— at  the  same  time, 
picture  to  yourself  a  Man  of  the  Age 
— and  then  fimcy  what  kind  of  music 
you  will  extract  from  him.  Set  the 
1^  to  music,  quotha  I  Set  the  Stocks 
to  music 

Having  thus  dgnaUy  failed  to  point 
out  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  we 
will  tell  Alexander  how  it  will  not  be 
done.  Not  by  uttering  unmeaning 
complaints  against  Fate  and  Heaven, 
and  other  names  of  similar  purport 
which  we  will  not  set  down  here,  like 
a  dog  baying  the  moon.  Not  by  ut- 
tering profane  rant,  which,  as  it  would 
not  have  been  Justified  by  the  mad 
despair  of  a  Lear  or  an  Othello,  is 
hoiribly  nonsensical  in  the  mouth  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  ought  to  have 
taken  a  blue  pill  because  his  liver  was 
out  of  order.  Not  by  pouring  forth 
floods  of  images  and  conceits  which 
afford  no  perception  of  the  idea  their 
author  would  convey.  Not  by  making 
the  moon  and  the  sea  appear  in  such 
a  varietv  of  ridiculous  characters  that 
we  shall  never  again  stroll  by  moon- 
light on  the  shore  without  seeing 
something  comical  in  the  aspect  of 
the  deep  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Not  by But  we  have  just  lighted 

on  a  passage  which  proves  that  Mr 
Smith  knows  what  is  right  as  well  as 
anybody  can  tell  him  :— 

**  Yet  one  word  more— 
StriTe  for  the  poetli  erown,  Imt  iie*er  foriet ' 
How  poor  are  fuicy^i  bloom  to  thogc ntfnl 
fhiitfc" 

And  again — 

**  Poet  he  wv  not  in  the  larger  lenM — 
He  could  write  pearb,  hot  he  eoald  never 

write 
A  poem  round  and  perfeet  as  a  star. 

That  is  the  point.    Not  to  dismiss 


images  unprotected  on  the  world,  like 
Mr  Winkle's  shots— which,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  *^  unfortunate  foundlings 
cast  loose  upon  society,  and  billeted 
nowhere**— but  to  mature  a  worthy^ 
leading  idea,  waiting,  watchins,  fbsr- 
tering  it  till  it  is  full-grown  and  sym- 
metrical in  its  growth ;  and  frxmi 
which  the  lesser  ideas  and  images 
shall  spring  as  naturally,  necessarily, 
and  with  as  excellent  dfect  of  adorn- 
ment, as  leaves  from  the  tree. 

Whether  Alexander  can  do  this, 
yet  remains  to  be  proved.  Some  of 
the  requisites  he  possesses  in  a  high 
degree.  Force,  picturesqueness  of 
conception,  and  musical  expression, 
all  of  which  he.  has  displayed,  will  do 
great  things  when  giving  utterance  to 
a  theme  well  chosen  and  well  design- 
ed; but  at  present  they  only  tell  us, 
like  a  harp  swept  by  the  wind,  of  the 
melodies  slumbering  in  the  chords. 
Such  is  the  JBollan  character  of  the 
Life-drama— fitful,  wild,  melancholy, 
often  suggestive  of  something  exqui- 
sitely sweet  and  gracefhl,  but  faint, 
fagltive,  and  incoherent.  When  our 
poet  sounds  a  strain  worthy  of  the 
instrument,  our  psBans  shall  accom- 
pany and  swell  the  chorus  of  ap- 
plause. 

The  sonnets,  as  conveying  tangible 
ideas,  and  such  as  excite  interest  and 
sympathy,  have  greatly  exalted  our 
opinion  of  the  poet*s  powers.  They 
have  not  been  much  quoted  as  yet  by 
any  of  his  discerning  admirers,  por- 
hsps because  there  is  llttleornothing  in 
them  but  what  a  plain  man  may  under> 
stand,  and  they  contain  few  allnsions 
to  the  ocean  or  any  of  the  planets. 
But  here  is  one  showing  a  fine  pic- 
ture—a picture  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.  It  is  at 
once  manly  and  pathetic,  represent- 
ing a  friendless,  but  independent  and 
aspiring  genius : — 

**  Joj,  like  a  stream,  flows  through  the  Christ- 
mas streets, 
Bat  I  am  sitting  in  my  silent  room— 
Sittioff  all  silent  in  congenial  gloom. 
To-night,  while  half  the  world  the  other 

greets 
With  smiles,  and  gnspiBg  hands,  and  drinks^ 

and  meats, 
I  tit  and  muse  on  m  j  poetic  doom. 
Like  the  dim  scent  within  a  budded  rose, 
A  toy  is  folded  in  my  heart ;  and  when 
I  think  on  poets  nurtured  ^rnong  the  throes. 
And  by  the  lowly  hearths  of  eonunon  men— 
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Think  of  th«ir'WQrki,iom«ioQg,iom«  swell-     and  bad  forms  of  Byroniflfll*      She 

wSTnir-"^^^^^  ^  W.  Cheek  «id  caU*him  her  poor 

MyWtiibarnmgtobeoBooftboM."  dear  bojT,  and  slip  monej  into  his 

pocket,  which  he  neither  thanked  her 
.  As  Merctttio  says,  '*  Is  not  this  for,  nor  offered  to  refuse ;  and  he  be- 
better,  now,  than  groaning?  Now  came  more  firmly  persnaded  than  oyer, 
art  thon  sensible— now  art  then  Bo-    that  he  was  one  of  the  most  tll-nsed 


meo.'*  We  hope  he  will  be  ^*  one  of  yonng  heroes  that  ever  existed.  This 
those,"  and  think  he  may.  Only  he  we  were  sorry  to  see— like  Mrs  Qnick- 
mnst  believe  that,  however  fine  and  ly,  we  cannot  abide  swafi»erers— and 
rare  the  poetic  facilities  he  hasevinoed,  we  bethonght  ourselves  of  a  remedy, 
they  cannot  produce  anything  for  pos-  Some  parents  would  have  got  in  a 
terity  of  themselves,  but  must  build  on  rage  and  thrashed  him— but  he  is  a 
a  foundation  of  thought  and  art  plucky  young  fellow,  and  this  would 
We  are  afraid,  though  we  have  sol  only  have  caused  him  to  consider 
descended  to  verbal  criticism,  but  himself  a  martyr;  otiiers  would  have 
have  only  .indicated  ^ential  faults,  mildly  reasoned  with  him — ^bat  this 
that  Alexander  will  think  we  have  would  have  given  his  fault  too  import* 
treated  his  book  in  an  uneverent  ant  and  serious  an  air,  so  we  treated 
spirit ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  truly  him  to  a  little  hrony  and  ridicule — 
imtemal  one.  Even  in  such  mood  caustic,  not  contemptuous,  and  more 
did  we  deal,  of  late,  with  our  own  be-  comical  than  spite&L  Just  before 
loved  first-bom,  hehr  of  his  mother's  beginning  this  course  of  treatment,  we 
charms  and  his  father's  virtues— a  happened  to  overhear  him  making 
fine,  clever  fellow,  in  whom  his  parents  love,  in  the  library,  to  Charlotte  Jones 
take  immense  pride,  though  we  judi-  (sister  of  the  before-mentioned  ad- 
ciously  conceal  it  for  fear  cl  increasing  ndrer  of  confectionary),  a  great,  fat, 
the  conceit  which  is  already  somewhat  lymphatic  girl,  who  was  spending  a 
conspicuous  in  his  bearing.  We  rather  few  days  with  his  sisters,  and  who 
think  he  had  been  led  astray  by  the  has  no  more  sentiment  or  passion  in 
example  of  that  young  scoundrel,  her  than  so  much  calipee.  However, 
Jones,  who  threatened  to  hang  him-  he  seemed  to  have  quite  enough  for 
self  if  his  mother  didn*t  give  him  five-  both,  and  poured  forth  his  romantic 
and-twenty  shilUngs  to  pay  his  score  devotion  with  a  fervid  fluency  which 
at  the  pastry-cook's,  and  so  terrified  I  suspect  must  be  the  result  of  prac- 
the  poor  lady  into  compliance.  How-  tice— for  the  young  scamp  is  preoo^ 
ever  that  may  be,  our  ofbpring,  eious,  and  conceived  his  first  passion, 
,  George,  being  denied,  of  late,  some  at  the  age  of  nine,  for  a  fine  young 
'unreasonable  requests,  straightway  woman  of  four-and-twenty.  Char- 
went  into  sulky  heroics — spoke  of  lotte,  woriung  away  the  while  at  a 
himself  as  an  outcast— stelked  about  great  cabbage-rose,  not  unlike  her- 
with  a  gloomy  air  in  dark  comers  of  self,  which  she  is  embroidering  in 
the  shrabbery  with  his  arms  folded —  wonted,  listened  to  his  raptures  with 
smiled  about  twice  a-day,  in  a  with-  a  lethargic  calmness  contrasting 
ering  and  savage  manner,  though  his  strongly  with  the  impassioned  air  ot 
natural  disposidon  is  cheerlhl  and  in*  the  youth,  who  was  no  doubt  ready, 
clined  to  fan— and  begged  to  dedine  like  Walter,  Mr  Smith's  hero,  for  the 
to  hold  any  farther  intercourse  with  consideration  of  a  kiss  (if  the  placid 
his  relatives.  He  kept  up  the  brood-  object  of  his  aflSections  would  have 
ing  and  injured  character  with  great  consented  to  such  an  impropriety),  to 
consistency  (except  that  he  always  ^^  take  Death  at  a  fiying  leap"— which 
came  regolarly  to  meals,  and  eat  is  undoubtedly  the  most  astonishing 
them  with  his  customary  appetite,  instance  of  agility  on  record  since  the 
which  is  a  very  fine  and  healthv  one),  cow  jumped  over  the  moon  to  the 
and  was  encouraged  in  it  by  his  tune  of  '^  Hi,  diddle,  diddle."  Our 
grandmother,  who,  between  ourselves,  entrance,  just  as  he  had  got  on  his 
reader,  is  a  rather  silly  old  woman,  knees,  and  was  going  to  take  her 
much  given  in  her  youth  to  maud-  hand,  somewhat  disconcerted  him ; 
Un  sentimentalism,  and  Werterism,  and  we  turned  the  incident  to  such 
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advantage,  that  our  vexy  first  Jest  at 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  family 
caused  him  (the  boj  has  a  fine  sense 
of  hamonr)  to  retire  precipitately  from 
the  room,  for  fear  he  should  com- 

{promise  his  dignity  by  exploding  in 
anghter.  He  strove  to  preserve  his 
gloomy  demeanonr  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  finding  it  of  no  effect  to  maintain 
a  stem  scowl  on  his  forehead,  while  his 
month  expanded  in  an  unwilUnggrin^he 
gave  np  the  attempt ;  and  now  greets 
any  allusion  to  his  former  tragedy  airs 
with  as  hearty  a  laugh  as  anybody. 

Our  impression  is  very  strong  that 
Mr  Smith  is  not  himself  satisfied  with 
his  work,  and  that  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  applause  he  has  met  with  in 
some  quarters  will  not  deceive  him. 
He  must  know  that  the  ornaments  of 
the  Life- drama  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  framework,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  too  loosely  put  together  to  float 
far  down  the  crowded  stream  of  time. 
He  has  a  strong  leaning  to  mysticism, 
a  common  vice  of  the  times,  and  should 
therefore  exclude  carefully  all  ideas 
which  he  cannot  render  clear  to  him- 
self, and  all  expressions  which  fail  to 
convey  his  meaning  clearly  to  others. 
He  should  remember  that,  though  a 
fine  image  may  be  welcomed  for  its 
own  sake,  yet,  as  a  rule,  similes  and 
Images  are  only  admissible  as  illus- 
trations, and  if  they  do  not  render  the 
parent  thought  more  clear,  they  ren- 
der it  more  cloudy.  His  great  want 
ia  a  proper  root- idea,  and  intelligible 
theme  which  shall  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  other  minds :  these  obtain- 
ed, he  will  shake  his  faults  like  dew- 
drops  from  his  mane;  and  he  will 
find  that  his  tropes,  thus  disciplined, 
will  not  only  obtain  double  force  from 
their  fitness,  but  will  also  be  intrinsi- 
cally finer  than  the  random  growths 
of  accident.  It  is  true  that  Mr  Smith, 
through  his  spokesman,  Walter,  men- 
tions a  plan  for  a  poem,  his  **  loved 
and  chosen  theme,"  (p.  38).   He  says, 


*'  I  will  b«ffin  in  the  oldest — Fax  in  God, 
When  all  tne  ages,  and  ail  tuns  and  worlds^ 
And  loals  of  men  and  angels  lay  in  Him, 
Like  nnbom  forests  in  an  acorn  cnp." 

A  prospect,  the  mere  sketch  of  which 
fills  us  with  concern.  If  we  thought 
he  would  listen,  we  would  say — No, 
Mr  Smith ;  don^t  begin  in  the  oldest — 
leave  the  **dead  eternities"  alone, 
and  don^t  let  your  **  first  chorus,"  on 
any  account,  be  '*  the  shouting  of  the 
morning  stars."  Rather  beein,  as 
you  propose  to  end,  with  **  silence," 
than  in  this  melancholy  way.  Let 
your  thoughts  be  based  on  the  unalter- 
able emotions  of  the  heart,  not  on  the 
wild  drivings  of  the  fancy.  Observe 
all  that  strongly  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  others  and  of  yourself— let  art  as- 
si^  you  to  select  and  to  combine — your 
warm  imagination  will  give  life  to  the 
conception,  and  your  powers  of  fancy 
and  language  will  vividly  express  it. 
Don*t  set  down  any  odd  conceit  that 
may  strike  you  about  the  relation  of 
the  sea  and  the  stars,  and  the  moon; 
but  when  you  conceive  an  image 
which,  besides  being  fine  in  itself, 
shall  bear  essential,  not  accidental, 
relation  to  some  part  of  your  theme, 
put  it  by  till  your  main  subject,  in 
its  natural  expansion,  affords  it  a 
fitting  place. 

Following  this  course,  we  trust  that 
Alexander  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
many  illustrious  scions  of  the  house* 
of  Smith  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  since  Adam,  and  maintain 
its  precedence  over  the  houses  of 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  Syd- 
ney the  Reverend — Horace  and  James 
of  the  Rejected  Addresses-^and  Wil- 
liam, of  the  modest  and  too  obscure 
dramas  (noticed  by  us  before),  might 
well  become  prouder  of  the  patronymic 
to  which  they  have  ahready  lent  lustre, 
when  Alexander,  mellowed  by  time, 
and  taught  by  thought  and  experi- 
ence, shall  have  produced  his  next 
and  riper  work. 
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This  extremely  Interesting  work  of  fore,  refrain  from  dwelling  at  any 

Dr  Hecker*s  consists  of  three  several  leneth  npon  the  well-known  terron 

treatises,  or  historical  sketches,  pab-  of  the  Great  Mortality  or  the  Black 

Ushed  at  different  times,  and  here  col-  Death. 

lected  in  a  single  Tolnme.  They  are  Tet  the  subject  is  one  of  undying 
translated  and  pablished  nnder  the  Interest.  The  Great  Plague  is,  in 
direction  of  the  Sydenham  Society—  this  respect,  like  the  Great  Rerolu- 
a  sodety  which  has  been  the  means  of  tion  of  France ;  vou  may  read  fifty 
introdncingto  the  medical  profisssionf  histories  of  it,  and  pronounce  it  to  be 
and  to  the  English  reader,  some  of  the  a  topic  thoroughly  worn  out  and  ez- 
most  eminent  works  of  German  phy-  hausted ;  and  yet  when  the  fiftf -first 
sicians  and  physiologists.  It  is  seldom,  history  is  put  into  your  hands,  the 
indeed,  that  their  publications  are  of  chance  is  that  you  will  be  led  on,  and 
the  popular  and  amusing  description  will  read  to  the  rerr  last  page  with 
of  the  one  we  have  selected  for  notice ;  almost  undiminished  interest.  The 
but,  spe«k!ng  of  them  as  a  series,  they  charm  is  alike  in  both  cases.  It  is 
are  or  that  high  philosophic  charac-  that  our  humanity  is  seen  in  its  mo- 
tor which  must  render  them  accep-  ments  of  great,  if  not  glorious  exdte- 
table  to  eyei7  man  of  liberal  educa-  ment — of  plenarv  vupiraHan  of  some 
tion.  How  far  they  are  accessible  kind,  though  it  be  of  an  evil  spirit-^ 
to  the  public  at  lax^  we  have  not  the  seen  in  moments  when  all  its  pas- 
tneans  of  knowing,  nor  whether  the  sions,  good  and  bad,  and  the  bad 
purchase  of  any  single  volume  Is  a  chiefly,  stand  out  revealed  in  fhU  nn- 
practicablemattertoanon-subscriber;  fettered  strength.  And  the  historyi 
out,  at  all  events,  means,  we  think,  in  both  cases,  is  of  perpetual  value 
ought  to  be  taken  to  place  the  whole  and  significance  to  us.  Plagues,  aa 
series  on  the  shelves  of  every  public  our  own  generation  can  testifr,  are 
library.  no  more  cndicated  or  banished  from 

The  great  plague  of  the  fourteenth  the  cities  of  mankind  than  political 
century,  called  In  Germany  T%e  Black  revolutions.  They  read  a  lesson  to 
Death,  ftom  the  dark  spots  of  fiital  us  which,  terrible  as  it  is,  we  are  still 
omen  which  appeared  on  the  bodies  slow  in  learning, 
of  its  victims;  the  Dancing  Mania,  We  are  often  haunted  with  the 
which  afterwards  broke  out  both  in  dread  of  over-population.  This  fear 
Germany  and  Italy ;  and  the  Sweat'  may  perhaps  be  encountered  by  an- 
ing  Sickness,  which  had  its  origin  in  Other  of  a  quite  opposite  description, 
England,  but  extended  Itself  also  when  we  read  that  in  the  fourteenth 
widely  upon  the  Continent — these  century  one  quarter  at  least  of  the 
form  the  three  subjects  of  Dr  Hecker*s  population  of  the  Old  Worid  was 
book.  The  dancing  mania,  known  in  swept  away  in  the  short  space  of  four 
Germany  as  St  JoWs  or  St  Titus's  years  I  Such  is  the  calculation  which 
Dance,  and  in  Italy  as  the  poison  of  Dr  Hecker  makes,  on  the  best  sources 
the  Tarantula  or  TaranUsm,  will  be  of  information  within  his  reach.  U 
most  likely  to  present  us  with  no-  such  devastating  plagues  arise,  as  our 
vel  and  curious  facts,  and  we  shall  author  thinks,  from  great  physical 
be  tempted  to  linger  longest  upon  causes  over  which  man  has  no  cou- 
th is  topic.  Readers  of  all  kinds,  trol,  from  an  atmospheric  poison  not 
whetherofThucydides,  or  Boccaccio,  traceable  to  his  ignorance  or  vice» 
or  Defoe,  are  familiar  with  the  phe-  and  which  no  advancement  in  science 
nomena  and  events  which  character-  can  prevent  or  expel,  there  is  indeed 
ise  a  plague,  and  which  bear  a  great  room  for  an  undefined  dread  of  periodi- 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  all  cal  depopulations,  putting  to  the  rout 
periods  of  history.    We  shall,  there-  all  human  calculations  and  all  human 
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forethongbt.  Bat  on  this  point  we  ordinary  erent,  oeeoning  Bimultane- 
have  oar  donbts.  oaslj  with  the  plague,  woald,  witb- 
*'  An  inquiry  into  tbe  causes  of  tbe  oat  farther  inqoiiy,  be  described  as 
Black  Death,"  says  our  author,  "  will  the  cause  'of  it.  An  unusual  mist, 
not  be  without  important  results  in  the  just  as  a  comet  or  any  unusual  meteor, 
iBtndy  of  the  plagues  which  have  visited  appearing  at  the  time,  would  be 
the  worid,  although  it  cannot  advance  charged  with  the  calamity, 
beyond  generalisation  without  enter-  On  so  obscure  a  snbject  we  have 
ing  upon  a  field  hitherto  uncnltiyated,  no  desire  to  advance  any  dogmatic 
and,  to  this  hour,  entirely  unknown,  opinion.  There  are  fkcta  connected 
Mighty  revolutions  in  the  organism  of  with  this  and  other  great  epidemics 
the  earth,  of  which  we  have  credible  which,  to  men  of  cantioas  research, 
inibrmation,  had  preceded  it.  From  have  seemed  to  point  to  some  wide- 
China  to  the  AtlanUc  the  foundations  spreading  poison,  some  subtle,  dele- 
of  the  earth  were  shaken — throughont  terioas  matter  diflfhsed  through  the 
Asia  and  Europe  the  atmosphere  was  air,  or  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
in  commotion,  and  endangered,  by  its  atmosphere  itself.  Such  there  may  be, 
banefhl  influence,  both  vegetable  and  acting  either  as  immediate  or  predis- 
animal  life.*'  When,  however,  Dr  posing  cause  of  the  disease.  Bat  to 
Hecker  proceeds  to  specily  the  earth-  our  apprehension,  all  pUgoes  and 
qusJtes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  pestilences  have  been  bred  from  two 
other  tenrific  events  which  shook  the  well-known  and  aolBcient  eaosea— 
fbnndations  of  the  earth  from  China  funine  and  filth.  Scanty  and  on- 
to the  Atlantic,  we  do  not  find  that  wholesome  diet  first  disorders  and 
the  enumeration  at  all  bears  out  this  debilitates  the  frame,  fevers  ensnoi 
general  description.  A  large  propor-  the  foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  na- 
tion of  such  disastrous  phenomena  as  ventilated  dwellings  becomes  impreg- 
he  has  been  able  to  collect  relate  to  nated  by  breathings  that  have  passed 
China ;  and  ^though  the  plague  through  putrid  lungs ;  and  thus  the 
diould  be  proved  to  have  travelled  disease,  especially  in  a  hot  climate, 
from  the  East,  it  is  not  traced,  as  an  attains  to  that  malignity  that  the 
identical  disease,  so  far  eastward  as  to  stricken  wretch,  move  him  where  yoa 
China,  and  therefore  is  but  vaguely  will,  becomes  the  centre  of  infection 
connected  with  the  great  droughts  to  all  around  him,  and  from  his  pes- 
and  violent  rains  which  afilicted  that  tiferoas  dwelling  there  creeps  a  poison 
region  of  the  earth.  Nearer  at  home,  which  invades  even  the  most  sala- 
in  Europe,  we  have  mention  made  of  brioos  portion  of  the  town ;  which, 
^«  frequent  thunderstorms,"  and  an  stealing  through  the  garden-gate  and 
eruption  of  JEtna,  but  thunderstorms  over  the  flower-beds,  enters  even  Into 
«nd  a  volcanic  eruption  have  not,  on  the  very  palace  itself.  Doubtless 
other  occasions,  given  rise  to  a  plague;  other  causes  may  co-operate,  as  nn- 
not  to  add,  that  if  the  atmosphere  of  nsual  rains  and  fogs;  the  fact  that  a 
Europe  was  tainted  from  causes  of  murrain  amongst  cattle  sometimes  ac- 
tiils  kind,  springing  from  its  own  soil  companies  or  precedes  a  plague,  indi- 
and  its  own  climate,  it  would  be  quite  cates  local  oanses  of  this  description ; 
superfluous  to  trace  the  disease  to  tbe  but  the  trae  sooree  of  the  disease  lies 
East  at  all.  Weshouldmerely  say  that  In  the  city  man  has  built,  in  his  im- 
a  similar  disease  broke  out  in  different  providence  or  injustice,  his  ignorance 
countries  at  the  same  time,  demon-  or  his  sloth. 

Btrating  some  quite  cosmical  or  uni-  It  is  thus  that  Dr  Hecker  speaks  of 
versal  cause.  The  most  important  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  may 
Ikct  which  is  mentioned  here,  as  prov-  be  propagated,  so  far  as  the  agency  of 
ing  some  wide  atmospheric  derange-  nian  is  concerned : — ^we  do  not  seem 
ment,  is  the  "thick  stinking  mist  seen  to  want  any  quite  cosmical  infla- 
te advance  from  the  East  and  spread  ence. 

itself  over  Italy."  But  Dr  Hecker  him-  «  ^^  j^^^^  j^^  autheniio  Bonroes  of 

aelf  adds,  that  at  such  a  time  natural  the  nature  of  the  Black  Death.    The  de- 

occurrences  would  be  transformed  or  soriptioiui  which  haye  been  communicated 

eouiggerated  into  miracles ;   and  we  oontainy  with  a  few  nnimportant  excep- 

cre  quite  sore  that  any  really  extra-  tions,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  Oriental 
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plagne,  which  hare  be«ii  ohseired  in  more 
modern  times.  No  doubt  can  obtain  on 
this  point.  The  facte  are  placed  clearly 
before  onr  eyes.  We  most,  howcTer, 
bear  in  mind  that  this  Tiolent  disease 
does  not  always  appear  in  the  same  form; 
and  that,  while  the  essence  of  the  poison 
which  it  prodaees,  and  which  is  separated 
so  abundantly  from  the  body  of  the  patient, 
remains  nnohangedi  it  is  proteoform  in  its 
Tarieties,  from  the  almost  imperceptible 
Teside,  unaccompanied  by  feTor,  which 
exists  for  some  time  before  it  extends  its 
poison  inwardly,  and  then  excites  fcTers 
and  bnboesy  to  the  fatal  form  in  which 
carboncular  inilammations  fall  upon  the 
most  important  yiscera. 

"  Such  was  the  form  which  the  plague 
assumed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the 
accompanying  chest  affection,  which  ap- 
peared in  all  the  countries  whereof  we 
hare  receiyed  any  account,  cannot,  on  a 
comparison  with  similar  and  familiar 
symptoms,  be  considered  as  any  other  than 
the  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  modem 
medicine,  a  disease  which  at  present  only 
appears  sporadically,  and  owing  to  a 
putrid  decomposition  of  the  fluids  is  pro- 
bably combined  with  hemorrhages  from 
the  yessels  of  the  lungs.  Now  as  eyery 
carbuncle,  whether  it  be  cutaneous  or  in- 
ternal, generates  in  abundance  the  matter 
of  contagion  which  has  eiyen  rise  to  it, 
so  therefore  must  the  breaths  of  the 
affected  haye  been  poisonous  in  this 
plague,  and  on  this  account  its  power  of 
contagion  wonderfully  increased  ;  where- 
fore the  opinion  appears  ineontroyertible 
that,  owing  to  the  accumulated  numbera 
of  the  diseMed,  not  only  indiyidnal  cham- 
bers and  houses,  but  whole  cities,  were  in- 
fected; which,  moreoyer,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  namnoiy 
huili,  kept  in  aiUthygtate.  and  iurrounded 
with  ttoffnant  aiuhet.  Flight  was  in  con- 
sequence of  no  ayail  to  the  timid ;  for 
some,  though  they  had  sedulously  ayoided 
all  communication  with  the  diseased  and 
the  suspected,  yet  their  clothes  were  satu- 
rated with  the  pestifleroos  atmosphere, 
and  eyery  inspiration  imparted  to  them 
the  seeds  of  the  destructiye  midady  which, 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  germi- 
nated with  but  too  much  fertility.  Add 
to  which  the  usual  propagation  of  the 
plague  through  clotiies,  beds,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  to  which  the  pesti- 
lential poison  adheres, — a  propagation 
which,  from  yrant  of  caution,  must  haye 
been  infinitely  multiplied  ;  and  sfnee  ar- 
ticles of  this  kind,  remoyed  from  the 
access  of  air,  not  only  retain  the  matter 
of  contagion  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 
also  increaae  its  aetiyity,  and  engender  it 
like  a  liying  being,  frightful  ill  conse- 


quences followed  for  many  years  after  the 
first  farj  of  the  pestilence  was  paeeed." 

It  may  be  worth  notidog  that  Dr 
Hecker«  or  his  translator,  nses  the 
terms  cootagion  and  infection  indis- 
criminately; nor  is  the  qaestion  enter- 
ed into  whether  the  disease  Is  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  mere  contact, 
without  inhaling  the  morbific  matter, 
or  becoming  inoculated  with  it  through 
some  puncture  in  the  skin.  Dr  Hecker 
nowhere  giyee  countenance  to  such  a 
supposition.  The  poison  would  hardly 
penetrate  by  mere  touch  through  a 
sound  and  hedtby  skin.  Sudi  a 
belief,  however,  was  likely  enough  to 
prevail  at  a  time  when  we  are  told 
that  '*eyen  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
were  considered  as  sources  of  con- 
tagion, which  had  the  power  of  acting 
at  a  distance,  whether  on  account  of 
their  unwonted  lustre  or  the  dis- 
tortion which  they  always  suffer  in 
plague,  or  whether  in  conformity  with 
an  ancient  notion,  according  to  which 
the  sight  was  considered  as  the  bearer 
of  a  demoniacal  enchantment." 

Avignon  is  here  mentioned  as  the 
first  cli^  In  which  the  plague  broke 
out  in  Europe.  We  have  a  report  of 
it  from  a  contemporary  physician, 
Guy  de  ChauUac,  a  courageous  man. 
It  seems,  who  "vindicated  the  honour 
of  medicine  by  bidding  defiance  to 
danger,  boldly  and  constantly  assist- 
ing the  affected,  and  dlsdaming  the 
excuse  of  his  colleagues,  who  held  the 
Arabian  notion,  that  medical  aid  was 
unavidling,  and  that  the  contagion 
justified  flight"  The  plague  appeared 
twice  In  Avignon,  first  In  the  year 
1348,  and  twelve  years  later,  In  1360, 
**when  it  returned  from  GermanyJ' 
On  the  first  occasion  It  raged  chiefly 
amongst  the  poor;  on  the  second 
more  amongst  the  higher  classes, 
destroying  a  great  many  children, 
whom  it  had  formerly  spared,  and 
but  few  women.  We  presume  that 
on  the  second  occasion  the  plague 
was  re-Introduced  at  once  amongst 
the  merchant  class  of  the  dty,  and 
this  would  account  for  fewer  women 
falling  victims  to  it,  because  men  of 
this  class  could  take  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  daugbtera. 
But  why  a  greater  number  of  child- 
ren should  have  died,  when  the 
women  were  comparatively  spared,  is 
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what  we  will  make  no  attempt  to 
explain. 

How  fatal  it  proved  at  Florence, 
Boccaccio  has  recorded.  It  is  from 
him  we  learn  with  certainty  that  other 
animals  besides  man  were  capable  of 
beuig  infected  by  the  disease— a  fact 
of  no  little  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  plague.  He  mentions  that  he 
himself  saw  two  hogs,  on  the  rags  of 
•  person  who  had  died  of  plagne, 
after  staggering  about  for  a  short 
time,  fall  down  dead  as  if  they  had 
taken  poison.  A  multitude  of  dogs, 
cats,  fowls,  and  other  domesticated 
animals,  were,  he  tells  us,  fellow- 
sufferers  with  man. 

In  Germany  the  mortality  was  not 
eo  great  as  in  Italy,  but  the  disease 
assumed  the  same  character.  In 
France,  it  is  said,  many  were  struck 
as  if  by  lightning,  and  died  on  the 
spot — and  this  more  frequently  among 
Che  young  and  strong  than  the  old. 
Throughout  England  the  disease 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  men 
dying  in  some  cases  immediately,  in 
others  within  twelve  hom*s,  or  at 
latest  in  two  days.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  inflammatory  boils  and 
bnboes  were  recognised  at  once  as 
prognosticating  a  fatal  issue.  It  first 
broke  out  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
Few  places  seem  to  have  escaped ;  and 
the  mortality  was  so  great  that  con- 
temporary annalists  have  reported 
(with  what  degree  of  accuracy  we 
cannot  say)  that  throughout  the  whole 
land  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  had  survived. 

The  north  of  Europe  did  not  escape, 
aor  did  all  the  snows  of  Russia  protect 
her  firom  this  invasion.  In  Norway 
the  disease  broke  out  in  a  frightful 
manner.  Nor  was  the  sea  a  refuge ; 
eailors  found  no  safety  in  their  ships ; 
Yessels  were  seen  driving  about  on 
Che  ocean  and  drifting  on  the  shore, 
whose  crews  had  perished  to  the  last 
man. 

It  is  a  terrible  history,  this  of  a 
plague.  Nevertheless,  if  we  were 
capable  of  surveying  such  events 
from  an  elevated  position,  where  past 
and  future  were  revealed  to  our  view, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  un- 
folded to  our  knowledge,  we  should 
doubtless  discover  that  even  plagues 
and  pestilences  play  their  parts  for 
^e  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 


human  race.  Nor  are  we  without 
some  glimpses  of  theur  utility.  View- 
ing the  matter,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
quite  physiological  light,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  disease  has  been  generated 
in  a  great  city,  that  debilitated  parents 
give  birth  to  feeble  offspring,  that  the 
fever,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
wasting  the  strength  of  whole  classes 
of  the  population,  is  it  not  better  that 
such  disease  should  attain  a  power 
and  virulence  that  will  enable  it  to 
sweep  off  at  once  a  whole  infected 
generation,  men,  women,  and  children, 
leaving  the  population  to  be  replaced 
by  the  healthier  who  would  survive? 
would  not  this  be  better  than  to  allow 
the  disease  to  perpetuate  itself  inde- 
finitely, and  thus  to  continue  to  mul- 
tiply from  an  infected  stock?  The 
poison  passes  on,  and  searches  out 
other  neighbourhoods  where  the  like 
terrible  remedy  is  needed.  Ay,  but 
it  passes,  yon  say,  into  cities  and 
districts  where  no  such  curative  pro- 
cess, no  such  restoration  of  the  breed, 
was  called  for.  But  it  is  always  thus 
with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  or  of 
Providence.  Thus  far,  and  no  farther  1 
is  said  to  the  pestilence  as  well  as  to 
the  ocean;  but  the  line  along  the 
beach  is  not  kept  or  measured  with 
that  petty  precision  which  a  land- 
surveyor  would  assuredly  have  sug- 
gested. Man's  greatness  arises  in  part 
from  this  struggle  with  an  external 
nature,  which  threatens  from  time  to 
time  to  overwhelm  him.  There  is, 
according  fo  his  measurement  of 
things,  a  dreadful  stirplus  of  power 
and  activity,  both  in  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  world.  Nowhere  are  the 
forces  of  nature  exactly  graduated  to 
suit  his  taste  or  convenience.  Happily 
not.  Man  would  sink  into  the  tame- 
ness  and  insipidity  of  an  Arcadian 
shepherd,  or  the  sheep  he  feeds  and 
fondles,  if  every  wind  that  blew  were 
exactly  tempered  to  his  own  suscep- 
tibility. 

But  the  moral  effects  of  plague  and 
pestilence — what  good  thing  can  be 
said  of  them  ?  A  general  dissolute- 
ness, an  unblushing  villany,  for  the 
most  part  prevaUs:  a  few  instances 
of  heroic  virtue  brighten  out  above 
the  corrupted  mass.  Well,  is  it  no- 
thing, then,  that  from  time  to  time  our 
nature  should  be  fully  revealed  to  us 
in  its  utmost  strength  for  good  or  for 
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evil?  A  yeiy  bideons  revelation  ife 
may  sometimes  be,  bat  not  the  less 
salutary  on  this  acoonnt.  The  mask 
of  hypocrisy  is  torn  off  a  whole  city ; 
in  one  moment  is  reyealed  to  a  whole 
people  what  its  morality,  what  its 
piety  is  worth.  Of  the  island  of 
Cypnis,  we  are  told,  that  an  earth- 
qaake  shook  its  fonndations,  and  was 
accompanied  by  so  frightfhl  a  hnrri- 
oane  that  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
sktin  their  Mahometan  skwes  in  order 
that  they  might  not  themselves  be 
subjected  by  them,  fled  in  dismay  in 
all  directiona  Who  had  slain  tneir 
Mahometan  slaves  1  Their  Christian- 
ity had  brought  them  thus  far  on  the 
road  of  moral  culture!  At  Ltibeck, 
the  Venice  of  the  North,  the  wealthy 
merchants  were  not,  in  this  extremity, 
unmindful  of  the  safety  of  their  souls; 
they  spent  tiieir  last  strength  in  carry- 
ing their  treasures  to  monasteries  and 
churches.  Useless  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, their  gold  would  now  purchase 
heaven.  To  such  intelligent  views 
of  Christianity  had  they  attained! 
But  the  treasure  had  no  longer  any 
charm  for  the  monks;  it  might  be 
lAifeeted;  and  even  with  them  the 
thirst  for  gold  was  in  ab^ance. 
They  shut  their  gates  upon  it;  yet 
still  it  was  cast  to  them  over  the 
convent  walls.  *^  People  would  not 
brook  an  impediment  to  the  last-^ious 
work  to  whidi  they  were  driven  by 
demir.** 

Did  an  desert  thdr  post,  or  beUe 
thefar  professions  ?  Ko ;  far  firom  it. 
Amongst  other  instances,  take  that  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  Hotel 
JHeu.  *'  Though  they  lost  theur  lives 
evidently  from  contagion,  and  their 
numbers  were  several  times  renewed, 
there  was  still  no  want  of  fresh  candi- 
dates, who,  strangers  to  the  unchris- 
tian foar  of  death,  piously  devoted 
themselves  to  their  holy  calling.*' 

But  how  cruel  had  their  fears  made 
the  base  multitude  of  Christendom! 
They  rose  against  the  Jews.  They 
sou^t  an  enemy.  The  wells  were 
poisoned ;  the  Jews  had  poisoned  them. 
Sordid  natures  invariably  strive  to  lose 
tiie  sense  of  their  own  calamity  in  a 
vindictive  passion  against  some  sup- 
posed author  of  it.  For  this  reason 
it  is,  that,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
public  distress  may  be,  they  always 
luten  it  upon  some  human  antagonist, 


whom  they  can  have  the  luxuiy  of 
hating  and  reviling.  If  they  cannet 
cure,  th^  can  at  least  revenge  them- 
selves. 

''The  noble  and  the  mean  ftmrieeriy 
bound  themselTes  by  an  oath  to  extirpate 
the  Jews  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  eaatdi 
them  fttnn  their  protectore,  of  whom  the 
Bomber  was  so  aauU,  that  throaghoaS 
all  Germany  bat  few  plaoea  eaa  ha  ■!€»- 
tioned  where  these  unfortonate  people 
were  not  regarded  aa  outlaw^  and  mar* 
tyred  and  burnt.  Solemn  snmmonsea 
were  issued  from  Berne,  to  the  towna  of 
Basle,  Freyburg,  and  Strasburs,  to  pur- 
sue the  Jews  as  prisoners.  l?e  burgo- 
masters and  senators,  indeed,  opposed 
this  requisition  ;  but  in  Basle  the  popn- 
laoe  obliged  them  to  bind  themselyes  by 
an  oath  to  bum  the  Jews,  and  to  forbid 
persons  of  that  oommunity  from  eatariBg 
their  oity  for  the  apace  of  two  handrad 
yean.  Upon  this  all  the  Jews  in  Basla^ 
whose  number  could  not  be  inconsidar- 
able,  were  tneloswi  in  a  wooden  building^ 
conttmcUd  for  the  jmrpo§e,  and  burnt  tO' 
gtiher  wUk  U,  upon  the  mere  outcry  of 
the  people,  without  sentence  or  trial^ 
which  indeed  would  hare  aTailed  them 
nothing.  Soon  after  the  tame  thing  took 
vlaee  at  Freyburg.  A  regular  diet  waa 
neld  at  Bennefeeld,  in  Alsace,  where  the 
biahops,  lords,  and  barons,  aa  also  depa- 
ties  of  the  eonntiea  and  towna,  oonaoHad 
how  they  should  proceed  with  regard  to 
the  Jewa:  and  when  the  depntiea  af 
Straaburg — ^not,  indeed,  the  bishop  of  this 
town,  who  proTed  himself  a  riolent  fana- 
tic— spoke  in  favour  of  the  persecuted* 
aa  nothing  criminal  was  substantiated 
against  them,  a  great  outcry  was  raised, 
and  it  waa  Tehemently  asked  why,  if  so^ 
they  had  coTered  their  wella  and  remoTod 
their 'buoketa  1 "  [The  weNa  ware  not 
uaed  in  the  mere  anspieloB  that  they  waie 
poisoned,  and  then  the  eovaring  of  thoa 
np  became  a  proof  with  these  raaaanaa 
that  Uiey  had  been  poiaoaad].  '  A  aa** 
guinary  deerae  waa  reaolvad  upon,  of 
which  the  populace,  who  obeyed  here  the 
call  of  the  nobles  and  superior  clergy,  ha* 
came  but  the  too  willing  ezecutioneia* 
Whererer  the  Jews  were  not  burnt  they 
were  at  least  banished,  and  so  being 
compelled  to  wander  about,  they  HbU 
into  the  hands  of  the  country  people,  whe 
without  humanity,  and  regardlesa  of  all 
laws,  persecuted  them  with  fira  and 
sword.  At  Spiraa  the  Jews,  driven  la 
despair,  assembled  in  their  own  habita- 
tions,* which  they  set  on  fire,  and  thna 
consumed  themaelTca  with  their  fiuai- 
liei.'' 

The  atrocities,  in  short,  that  were 
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committed  against  this  anbapp7 
people  were  innumerable.  At  Stras- 
Dnrg  2000  men  were  burnt  in  their 
own  burial-ground.  At  Mayence, 
12,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  a 
cruel  death.  At  Ealingen  the  whole 
Jewish  community  burned  themselves 
in  their  own  synagogue.  Those  whom 
the  Christians  saved  they  insisted 
upon  baptising  I  And,  as  fanaticism 
begets  fanaticism,  Jewish  mothers 
were  seen  throwing  their  children  on 
the  pile,  to  prevent  their  being  baptised^ 
and  then  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  flames.  From  many  of  the  ac- 
cused the  rack  extorted  a  confession 
of  guilt ;  and  as  some  Christians  also 
were  sentenced  to  death  for  poisoning 
the  wells,  Dr  Hecker  suggests  that  it 
is  not  improbable  the  Yery  belief  in 
the  prevalence  of  the  crime  had  in- 
doced  some  men  of  morbid  imagina- 
tion really  to  commit  it.  When  a 
faith  in  witchcraft,  he  observes,  was 
prevalent,  many  an  old  woman  was 
tempted  to  mutter  spells  against  her 
neighbour.  The  false  accusation  had 
ended  in  producing,  if  not  the  crime 
Uself,  yet  the  crimmal  intention. 

When  we  remember  what  took  place 
in  England  under  the  reign  of  one 
Titns  Oates,  we  shall  not  oonclnde 
that  these  terrible  hallucinations  of  the 
pnblie  mind  are  proofe  of  any  very 
peculiar  condition  of  barbarism.  Then, 
as  at  the  later  epoch  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  a  very  marvellous  plot  was 
devised  and  thoroughly  credited.  All 
the  Jews  throughout  Christendom 
were  under  the  control  and  govern- 
ment  of  certain  superiors  at  Toledo — 
a  secret  and  mysterious  council  of 
Babbis— from  whom  they  received 
their  oommands.  These  prepared  the 
poison  with  their  own  hands,  fh>m 
apiders,  owls,  and  other  venomous 
animals,  and  distributed  it  In  little 
bags,  with  injunctions  where  it  was 
to  be  thrown.  Dr  Hecker  gives  us, 
in  an  appendix,  an  official  account  of 
^e  ''  Confessions  made  on  the  15th 
Septembw,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
IS^a,  in  the  castle  of  ChiUon,  by  the 
Jews  arrested  in  Nenstadt  on  the 
ahwrge  of  poisoning  the  wells,  springs, 
and  other  places,  ^so  food,  &c.,  with 
the  design  of  destroying  and  extir- 
pating idl  Christians.'*  These  con- 
fessions were,  of  course,  produced  by 
the  rack,  or  by  the  threat  of  torture, 


and  the  manifest  inutility  of  any  de- 
fence or  denial.  Nor  must  It  be  for- 
Sotten,  that  the  official  report  was 
rawn  up  <rfter  the  whole  of  the  Jews 
at  Nenstadt  had  been  burnt  on  this 
very  charge.  Amon^t  these  confes- 
sions is  one  of  Balaviginus,  a  Jewish 
physician,  arrested  at  Chillon  *'  in 
consequaice  of  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.*'  He  was  put  for  a 
short  time  upon  the  rack,  and,  after 
being  taken  down,  "  confessed,  after 
much  hesitation,  that,  about  ten  weeks 
before,  the  Babbi  Jacob  of  Toledo 
sent  him,  by  a  Jewish  boy,  eomepoi-' 
son  in  the  mummy  qf  an  egg :  it  was 
a  powder  sewed  up  m  a  thin  leathern 
pouch,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  com- 
mandinc[  him,  on  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, and  by  his  required  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  to  throw  the  poison 
into  the  larger  and  more  frequented 
wells  of  Thonon.**  Similar  letters  had 
been  sent  to  other  Jewa  All  Jews, 
indeed,  weire  under  the  necessity  of 
obeying  these  injunctions.  He,  Bala- 
vigmns,  had  done  so ;  he  had  thrown 
the  poison  into  several  wells.  It  was 
a  powder  half  red  and  half  black.  Red 
and  black  spots  were  produced  by  the 
plague ;  it  was  right  that  thb  poison 
should  partake  of  these  two  colours. 

Conveyed  over  the  lake  from  Chil- 
lon to  Clarens  to  point  out  the  well 
into  which  he  had  thrown  the  powder, 
BalayiginuSy  ^*  on  being  conducted  to 
the  spot,  and  having  seen  the  well, 
acknowledged  that  to  be  the  place, 
sayinff, '  This  is  the  well  into  which  I 
put  the  poison.'  The  well  was  ex- 
amined in  his  presence,  and  the  linea 
cloth  in  which  the  poison  had  been 
wrapped  was  found.  He  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  the  linen  which  had 
contained  the  polaon ;  he  described 
it  as  being  of  two  colours— red  and 
black.''  We  follow  in  imagination 
this  Jewish  physician.  Taken  from 
the  rack  to  lus  ceU,  he  repeats  what- 
ever absurdity  his  unrelenting  perse- 
cutors put  into  his  mouth.  Babbi 
Jacob  of  Toledo — mummy  of  an  egg 
-^what  you  will.  Conducted  to  the 
well — yes,  this  was  the  well ;  shown 
the  very  rag — ^yes,  this  was  the  rag : 
— and  the  powder?  yes,  it  was  rea 
and  black.  What  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness must  have  mingled  with  the 
agony  of  the  Jewish  physician  I 
Amidst  all  this  we  hear  the  scourge 
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and  Bustfable  cIubC  of  the  Flagiel- 
UoU,  Btiniog  ap  the  people  to  fmh 
peneeotioiis,  and  faifectiDg  their  minda 
with  a  sopentitioD  as  terrible  as  the 
▼iee  it  pretended  to  expiate.  This 
was  not,  indeed,  their  tint  appear- 
aoee  in  Europe ;  nor  did  the  Flagel- 
lants do  more,  at  the  conimencemeDt, 
than  exaggerate  the  sort  of  pietj  their 
own  chonSi  had  tanght  thcni.  Hap- 
pilj,  as  their  Uniaticisni  rose,  they 
put  themselTes  in  opposition  to  the 
bierarchj,  and  were  Uins  the  sooner 
disperMd.  In  their  spiritnal  exulta- 
tion they  presumed  to  reform  or  to 
dispense  with  the  priesthood*  Tliey 
found  tfaemseWes,  therefore,  in  their 
turn  subjected  to  graye  denundatioos, 
and  pronounced  to  be  one  cause  of 
the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

All  this  time  what  were  the  physi- 
cians doing?  In  the  history  of  the 
plague,  written  by  a  physician,  the 
topic,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  forgot- 
ten. But  the  information  we  glean 
is  of  a  yery  scanty,  unsatisfactory 
character.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
plague—*'  A  grand  conjunction  of  the 
three  superior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupi- 
ter, and  MaiB,  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius, 
which  took  place,  according  to  Guy 
de  Chanliac,  on  the  24th  March  1345, 
was  generally  received  as  its  principal 
cause.  In  fixing  the  day,  this  phy- 
sician, who  was  deeply  versea  in 
astrology,  did  not  agree  with  others ; 
wherefore  there  arose  various  dispu- 
tations of  weight  in  that  age,  but  of 
none  in  ours."  The  medical* faculty 
of  Paris  pronounced  the  same  opinion. 
Being  commissioned  to  report  on  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  of  this  Great 
Mortality,  they  commence  thus  : 
*'  It  is  known  that  in  India,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Sea,  the  constel- 
lations which  emulated  the  rays  of 
Che  sun,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
heavenly  fire,  exerted  their  power 
especially  sgainst  that  sea,  and  strug- 
gled violently  with  its  waters."  Hence 
vapours  and  corrupted  fogs;  hence 
no  wholesome  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow, 
or  dew,  could  refresh  the  earth.  Bat 
notwithstanding  this  learning,  quite 
peculiar  to  the  age,  they  were  not 
more  at  fault  than  other  learned 
bodies  have  been  in  later  times,  in 
the  practical  remedies  they  suggested 
against  the  disease.  They  were  not  en- 
tirely occupied  in  fixing  the  day  when 


Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Satmi,  had 
bated  the  sun  over  the  great  Indian 
Ocean.  ^  They  did,"  as  Dr  Becker 
says,  ^*  what  human  intdlect  eoold  do 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  healiog 
art ;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  &- 
ease  was  by  no  means  despicable.* 
When  feveiB  have  attained  to  that 
malignancy  that  they  take  the  name 
of  plagues,  they  have  escaped,  we 
suspect,  firom  the  control  of  the  phy- 
ndan ;— just  as  when  fires  take  the 
name  of  conflagrations,  yon  must  de- 
vote an  your  dforts  to  the  saving  of 
what  is  yet  unconsumed,  and  chew- 
ing the  extension  of  the  flames. 

Amongst  the  eonaeqnenoes  of  the 
plague,  Dr  Hed»r  notices  that  the 
church  acquired  treasures  and  large 
properties  in  land,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  Uian  after  the  Crusades ;  and 
that,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  cala- 
mity, many  entered  the  priesthood, 
or  flocked  to  the  monasteries,  who 
had  no  other  motive  than  to  partici- 
pate in  this  wealth.  He  adds,  mboi, 
that,— 


<<Aner  the  eettatioa  of  the  Black 
Plague,  a  greater  feenndity  in  women 
was  everjwhere  remarkable — a  grand 
phenomenon,  whieb,  from  its  oocnxieBCO 
after  eTory  destmciife  pestilence,  proToa 
to  ooDTlction,  if  aoy  oocurreDee  can  do 
80,  the  prcTalence  of  a  higher  power  in 
the  diieetton  of  general  organic  life. 
Marriages  were,  almost  without  ezcep- 
tioD,  prolific,  and  doable  and  treble 
births  were  more  f^qnent  than  at  other 
times ;  under  which  head  we  shonld  re- 
member the  strange  remark,  that  after 
the  'great  mortality'  Uu  diUdrtn  wen 
iaid  to  hate  got  fewer  teeth  tkan  before ; 
at  which  contemporaries  were  mightily 
shocked,  and  eren  later  writers  hare  felt 
surprise. 

^  If  we  examine  the  grounds  of  this 
oft-repeated  assertion,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  astonished  to  see  children  cut 
twenty,  or  at  most  twenty-two  teeth, 
under  the  supposition  that  a  greater 
number  had  formerly  fallen  to  their 
share.  Some  writers  of  authority,  as,  for 
example,  the  physician  Savonarola,  al 
Ferrara,  who  probably  looked  for  twenty- 
eight  teeth  in  children,  published  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Others  copied 
from  them  without  seeing  for  themselves, 
as  often  happens  in  other  matters  which 
are  equally  evident ;  and  thus  the  world 
belieyed  in  a  miracle  of  an  imperfection 
in  the  human  body,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  Black  Plague." 
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That  a  fresh  impettu  would  be 
given  to  population  seems  to  ns  qnite 
safficientij'  accounted  for,  without 
calling  into  aid  anj  **  higher  power 
in  the  direction  of  general  organic 
life.**  Men  and  women  would  marry 
early ;  and  the  very  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing survived  the  plague  would,  in 
general,  prove  that  they  were  healthy 
subjects,  or  had  been  well  and  tem- 
perately brought  up.  There  would 
be  the  same  impetus  to  population 
that  an  extensive  emigration  would 
cause,  and  an  emigration  that  had 
carried  away  most  of  the  sick  and 
the  feeble.  The  belief  that  double 
and  treble  births  were  more  frequent 
than  at  other  times,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
belief  that  there  were  fewer  teeth  than 
before  in  the  human  head.  No  accu- 
rate observations  had  been  at  all  made 
upon  the  subject. 

We  come  next  in  order  to  The 
Dancing  Mania — an  epidemic  of  a 
quite  different  character.  Not,  in* 
deed,  as  the  name  might  imply,  that 
the  convulsive  dance  was  a  very 
slight  affliction— it  was  felt  to  be  qnite 
otherwise ;  bat  because  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  nervous  maladies  in 
which  there  is  great  room  for  mental 
or  psychical  influence.  Such  dis- 
orders spring  up  in  a  certain  condition 
of  the  body,  but  the  form  they 
assume  will  depend  on  social  circum- 
stances, or  the  ideas  current  at  the 
time.  And  thus  Dr  Hecker  finds  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  Canvul' 
sionnaires  of  France,  or  the  early  Me- 
thodists of  England  and  Wales,  in  the 
same  category  as  the  maniacal  dan- 
cers of  Grermany.  It  was  in  all  the 
cases  a  physical  tendency  of  a  similar 
character,  brought  out  under  the  influ- 
ence of  different  ideas. 

Dr  Hecker  mentions  a  case  which, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  facts, 
would  form  a  good  introduction  to 
others  of  a  more  complicated  charac- 
ter. In  the  year  1787,  at  a  cotton- 
manufactory  at  Hodden  Bridge,  in 
Lancashire,  a  girl  put  a  mouse  into 
the  bosom  of  another  girl,  who  had  a 
great  dread  of  mice.  It  threw  her 
into  a  fit,  and  the  fit  continued,  with 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  for 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following 
day  three  other  girls  were  seized  in 
the  same  way ;  on  the  day  after  six 


more.  A  report  was  now  spread 
that  a  strange  disease  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  factory  by  a  bag  of 
cotton  opened  in  the  house.  Others 
who  had  not  even  seen  the  infected, 
but  only  heard  of  their  convulsions, 
were  seized  with  the  same  fits.  In 
three  days,  the  number  of  the  sufferers 
had  reached  to  twenty-four.  The 
symptoms  were,  a  sense  of  great 
anxiety,  strangulation,  and  very 
strong  convulsions,  which  lasted  from 
one  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  so 
violent  a  nature  that  it  required  four 
or  five  persons  to  prevent  the  patients 
from  tearing  their  hair,  and  dashing 
their  heads  against  the  floor  ana 
walls.  Dr  St  Clare  was  sent  for  from 
Preston.  Dr  St  Clare  deserves  to 
have  his  name  remembered.  The 
ingenious  man  took  with  him  a  port- 
able electrical  machine.  The  electric 
shock  cured  all  his  patients  without 
an  exception.  When  this  was  known, 
and  the  belief  could  no  longer  hold 
its  ground  that  the  plague  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  cotton  bag,  no 
fresh  person  was  affected. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  cotton  bag 
a  belief  in  some  demoniacal  influence, 
compelling  people  to  dance  against 
their  will,  we  have  the  dancing 
mania  of  Germany.  Unhappily  there 
was  no  St  Clare  at  hand,  with  his 
electrical  machine,  to  give  a  favour^ 
able  shock  to  body  and  mind  at  once, 
and  thus  disperse  the  malady  before 
it  gathered  an  overpowering  strength 
by  the  very  numbers  of  the  infected. 

<<Tbe  eifects  of  tha  Blaek  Death/* 
writes  Dr  Hecker  (whose  account  of  the 
disorder  we  cannot  do  better  than  giTe, 
with  some  abridgments),  ''had  not  yet 
Bubeidedy  when  a  strange  delusion  arose 
in  Germany.  It  was  a  convulsion  which 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  infti- 
riated  the  human  frame,  and  excited  the 
astonishment  of  contemporaries  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  since  which  time  it 
has  never  reappeared.  It  was  called  the 
Dance  of  St  John,  or  of  St  Vitus,  on 
account  of  the  Bacchantic  leaps  by 
which  it  was  characterised,  and  which 
gave  to  those  affected,  whilst  performing 
theirwild  dance,  and  screaming  and  foam- 
ing with  fViry,  all  the  appearance  of  per- 
sons possessed.  It  did  not  remain  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  but  was 
propagated  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferers, 
like  a  demoniacal  eoldemic,  over  the 
whole  of  Germany  and  tiie  neighbouring 
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eooBtries  to  the  aortb-west,  which  wi% 
•Iread  J  prepared  fox  it«  reception  by  the 
prerailisg  opinions  of  the  timefl. 

"So  early  as  the  year  1374,  assen- 
Uages  of  men  and  women  were  seen  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  who  had  come  ont  of 
Crerraany,  and  who,  united  by  one  com- 
mon delnsioB,  exhibited  to  the  pnblie, 
both  in  the  etieets  and  in  the  cbnrdieey 
the  following  atnage  epeetacle.     Iliey 
termed  circles  hand  in  hand,  and,  appear- 
ing to  bave  lost  aU  eontiol  oyer  their 
Mnaes,  continned  daaeiag,  leganlleta  of 
the  bystanders^  for  honn  together,  in 
wild  deliriam,  until  at  length  they  fell 
to  the  groand  in  a  state  of  ezhansiion. 
They  then  complained  of  extreme  op- 
pression, and  groaned  as  If  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  nntil  they  were  swathed  hi 
elothes,  bonnd  lightly  round  their  waists, 
■pon  which  they  again  reooTered,  and 
lemained  ftoe  tnm.  complaint  untU  the 
next  attack.    This  pnctiee  of  swathing 
was  vssorted  to  on  acoonni  of  the  tym* 
pany  which  followed  these  spasmodic 
raTings;  but  the  bystanders  freqoently 
feliefed  patients  in  a  less  artificial  man- 
ner, by  thumping  or  trampling  upon  the 
parts    affected.     While    dancing,   they 
neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible 
to    external    impressions    &ough    tfie 
•enses,  but  were    haunted  by  Tisions, 
their  Ikneies  conjuring  up  spirits,  whose 
■ames  they  shrieked  out;  and  some  of 
them  afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  strsam 
of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so 
high.    Others,  during  the  paroxysm,  saw 
the  hearens  open,  and  the  SaTiour  en- 
throned with  the.Virgin  Mary,  according 
as  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were 
strangely  and  rarlously  reflected  in  their 
imaginations.** 

The  dlMMe  spread  itielf  in  two 
directions.  It  extended  from  Aix-lt*. 
Chapelle  through  the  towns  of  the 
Ketberlands,  and  also  throogb  the 
Bbenish  towns.  In  Liege,  Utrecht, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Belgium, 
the  dancers  appeared  with  garlands  in 
their  hair,  and  their  waists  already 
girt  with  a  cloth  or  bandage,  that 
they  might  receive  immediate  reli^ 
on  the  attack  of  the  tympany.  It 
seems  that  the  crowd  aronna  were 
often  more  ready  to  administer  relief 
by  kicks  and  blows  than  by  drawing 
this  bandage  tight.  The  most  oppo- 
site feelings  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
cited in  the  mnltitnde  by  these  exhi- 
bitions. Sometimes  an  iale  and  vlcions 
mob  would  take  adyanta^ e  of  them, 
and  they  became  the  occasion  of  much 


riotaDddebauohery.  MorefreqoeBtfy^ 
however,  the  demoniacal  ortgia  of  !&• 
disease,  of  which  few  men  doiibead» 
led  to  its  being  regarded  with  aslcm-* 
ishment  and  Juurror.  BeligMMis  priK 
cessions  were  mstltnted  on  its  aooo«Bl» 
masses  and  hymns  were  snog,  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  priesthood  wag 
called  in  to  exorcise  the  evil  sfkirit. 
The  malady  rose  to  its  gieatesl  height 
in  some  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine* 
At  Cologne  the  nnmber  of  the  poft* 
seased  amounted  to  more  than  five 
hundred,  whilst  at  Meta  the  streeta 
are  said  to  have  been  filled  (naB>ber-> 
ing  women  and  children  together)  with 
eleven  hundred  dancers.  Even  thooo 
idle  vagabonds  who,  for  their  own 
purposes,  imitated  their  oonvnlatve 
movements,  assisted  to  spread  tii« 
disorder;  for  in  these  maladiea  the 
susceptible  are  infected  quite  as  eaailjr 
by  the  imitation  as  by  the  reality. 

The  physicians  stood  alo<rf.  Ac- 
knowledged as  a  demoniacal  posseg* 
sioo,  they  left  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  entirel;^  to  tho  priesthood^ 
and  their  exorcisms  were  not  without 
avalL  But  it  was  neoessaiy  to  thia 
species  of  remedy  that  tho  patients 
should  have  faith  in  the  church  and 
its  holy  ministers.  Without  faith 
there  would  certainly,  in  such  a  casOf 
be  no  cure ;  and,  uobappily,  the  report 
had  been  spread  bv  some  irreverend 
schismatics  that  the  disorder  itself 
was  owiog — to  wliat  will  our  readera 
suppose  ?~.to  aa  imperfect  baptism*- 
to  the  baptism  of  children  \n  the 
handa  of  unchaste  nriests*  Where 
this  notion  prevaUeo,  the  exorciaai» 
we  need  not  say,  was  uaevailing. 

The  malady  first  bore  the  name  of 
St  John's  Panoe,  afterwarda  thet  of 
StVitus's.  Thia  seoond  nme  it  took 
from  the  mere  circomstance  that  St 
Yitus  wsa  the  saint  appealed  to  for 
its  cnre.  A  legend  had  been  framed 
with  a  curious  disregard—even  for  a 
legend — of  all  history  and  chronology^ 
in  which  St  Vitus,  who  suffered  mar- 

rom,  aa  the  church  records,  under 
Emperor  Domitian,  is  deacribed 
as  praymg,  just  before  he  bent  hiS' 
neck  to  the  sword,  that  he  might 
protect  from  the  Dancing  Mania  all 
those  who  should  BoUmnUe  Um  day  (f 
his  commemoration^  and  fost  upon  its. 
eve.  The  prayer  was  granted;  » 
voice  from  heaven  was  heard  say* 
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log,  "  Yltntf  thy  prajer  is  aeoepted.**  • 
He  became,  of  oonreet  the  patron 
aaint  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
dancing  plagne.  Bat  the  name  nnder 
which  it  fint  appeared,  of  St  John's 
Dance,  reoeiyea  from  Dr  Hecker  an 
explanation  which  pointa  out  to 
na  a  probable  origin  of  the  diaeaae 
itself,  or  of  the  pecnliar  form  which  it 
aasnmed, 

"'Th*  oonnaetioiiy*'  he  nys,  ''whioh 
John  tiM  lUptist  had  with  the  danoing 
mania  of  the  fourteenth  contnry,  waa  of  a 
totally  diflbrant  character.  He  waa  ori- 
ginall J  fkr  from  being  a  protecting  laint 
to  thoee  who  were  attacked,  or  one  who 
woold  be  likely  to  giTC  them  relief  from 
a  malady  oonsidered  as  the  work  of  the 
devil.  On  the  contraiy,  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  worshipped  afforded  an 
Important  and  Tory  eyident  canae  for  ite 
dcTclopment.  From  the  remotest  period, 
perhape  eren  so  far  back  as  the  foarth 
eentory,  St  John's  day  was  solemnised 
with  all  sorto  of  strange  and  rude  cns- 
ioms,  of  which  the  original  mystical 
meaning  was  Tarionsly  disflgnied  among 
diiferent  nations  by  enperadded  relies  of 
heathenism.  Thus  the  Germans  trans- 
ferred te  the  festiTal  of  St  Jolm's  day  an 
ancient  heathen  usage — the  kindling  of 
the  '  hodiyr/  which  was  forbidden  them 
by  St  Boniface  ;  and  the  belief  snbsiste 
OTcn  te  the  prssent  day,  that  people  and 
animals  that  haTo  leaped  throngh  these 
lames,  or  their  smoke,  are  protected  for  a 
whole  year  from  firexa  and  other  dis- 
eases^ as  if  by  a  kind  of  baptism  by  ilre. 
Baoohaaalian  dances,  whieh  have  oiigi- 
naled  ftem  dmilar  caosat  among  all  ttit 
nde  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  wild 
aztcavaganties  of  a  heated  imagination, 
were  the  eenstaat  aeeompeiuBente  of 
this  half-heathen,  half-^*s-«i^"  t^i^v^t 


In  a  note  at  a  snbseqnent  page  Dr 
Hecker  dtes  some  carious  passages  to 
show  what  in  the  middle  ages  took 

Slaee  at  **  St  John's  fires."  Bones, 
oma,  and  other  mbbish  were  heaped 
together  to  be  consomed  in  smoke, 
while  persmis  of  all  ages  danced  round 
the  flames  aa  if  they  bad  been  poa^ 
aessed.  Others  seised  baming  flam- 
beans,  and  made  a  dreoit  of  the 
fields,  in  the  snpposltlon  that  they 
thereby  screened  them  fix>m  danger ; 
while  others  again  tamed  a  cart- 
wheel, to  represent  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  san.  The  last  cir- 
eamstance  takes  back  the  imagination 
to  the  old  primitive  worship  of  the 
son ;  and  perhaps  the  very  fires  of  St 
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John  might  date  their  history  from 
those  kindled  in  honoar  of  Baal  or 
Moloch.  Dr  Hecker  snggests  that 
mingling  with  these  heathen  traditions 
or  customs  a  remembrance  of  the 
history  of  St  John's  death  —  that 
dance  which  occasioned  his  decapiti^ 
tion — ^migbt  also  have  had  its  share  ia 
determining  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  this  saint's  day  should  be  ob* 
served.  However  that  may  be,  aa  we 
find  that  the  first  dancers  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  appeared  with  St  John's 
name  in  their  months,  the  conjecture 
is  very  probable  that  the  wild  revds 
of  St  John's  day  had  given  rise,  if  not 
to  the  disease,  yet  to  the  type  or  form 
in  which  it  appeared. 

At  a  snbseqnent  period,  indeed^ 
when  the  disorder  had  assnosed,  if  wo 
may  so  speak,  a  more  settled  aapeett 
the  name  of  St  John  was  no  other- 
wise associated  with  it  than  the  name 
of  St  Vitas.  People  danced  npoB 
his  festival  to  obtain  a  cure.  And 
these  periodical  dances,  while  they 
relieved  the  patients,  assisted  also  to- 
perpetuate  the  malady.  Througbooi 
the  whole  of  Jane,  we  are  told,  prior 
to  the  festival  of  St  John,  many  men 
felt  a  disquietude  and  reatlessneaa 
which  they  were  nnable  to  overooma. 
They  were  dejected,  timid,  and 
anxious;  wandered  about  in  an  un- 
settled state,  being  tormented  with 
twitching  pains,  mich  seized  them 
snddenly  m  diffierent  parte;  the^ 
eageriy  expected  the  eve  of  St  John*a 
day,  in  the  confident  hope  that,  by 
dancinff  at  the  altars  of  this  saint,  th^ 
would  be  flreed  from  all  their  suffer- 
ings. Nor  were  they  disappointed.  By 
dancing  and  raving  for  three  boors 
to  the  utmost  scope  of  thehr  deshest 
they  obtained  peiMe  for  the  reat  of 
the  year.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
we  hear  of  cases  which  assumed  the 
moat  terrific  form.  Speaking  of  % 
period  whidi  embraced  the  dose  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Dr  Hed^er 
saya:—- 

^  The  St  Vitns's  dance  attacked  people 
of  all  stetions,  uptdally  ihote  who  lea  a 
iedentary  life,  such  as  ehoemakers  and 
tailors  ;  but  eren  the  most  robust  pea- 
sante  abandoned  their  labours  in  the 
fields,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  evil 
spirito;  and  thus  those  aflbcted  were 
seen  assembliDg  indiscriminately,  from 
time  to  time,  at  certain  appointed  places^ 
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and,  unless  preyenied  by  the  lookert-on, 
continuing  to  dance  without  intermission, 
until  their  very  last  breath  was  expended. 
Their  fury  and  extravagance  of  demean- 
our so  completely  depriTed  them  of  their 
senses,  that  many  of  them  dashed  their 
brains  out  against  the  walls  and  comers 
of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong  into  ra- 
pid riFers,  where  they  found  a  watery 
grare.  Koaring  and  foaming  as  they 
were,  the  bystanders  could  only  succeed 
in  restraining  them  by  placing  benches 
and  chairs  in  their  way,  so  that,  by  the 
high  leaps  they  were  tempted  to  take, 
their  strength  might  be  exhausted." 

Music,  however,  waa  a  still  better 
resource.    It  excited,  bat  it  hastened 
forward  the  paroxysm,  and  doubtless 
reduced    it  to   some   measure    and 
rhythm.    The  magistrates  even  hired 
musicians  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  dancers  the  more  rapidly  through 
the  attack,  and  directed  that  athletic 
men  should  be  sent  among  them,  in 
order  to  complete  their  exhaustion. 
A  marvellous  story  is  related  on  the 
authority  of  one  Felix  Plater :  Seve- 
ral  powerful  men  beiug  commissioned 
to  dance  with  a  girl  who  had  the 
dancing  mania  till  she  had  recovered 
ftx)m  her  disorder,  they  successively 
relieved  each  other,  and  danced  on 
for  the  space  of  four  weeks  I  at  the 
€nd  of  which  time  the  patient  fell 
down  exhausted,  was  canied  to  an 
hospital,  and  there  recovered.    She 
had  never  once  undressed,  was  en- 
tirely regardless  of  the  pain  of  her 
lacerated  feet,  and  had  merely  sat 
down  occasionally  to  take  some  nour- 
ishment  or  to  slumber,  and  even  then 
"  the  hopping  movement  of  her  body 
continued." 

Happily,  however,  this  mania  grew 
more  rare  every  year,  so  that  in  the 
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We  shall  not 


[Mareht 

go  back  with  Dr 
Hecker  Into  the  fears  or  snperstitiona 
of  classical  times  as  to  the  bite  of 
certain  spiders  or  lizards;  we  most 
keep  more  strictly  to  onr  text;  we 
must  start  from  the  period  when 
men's  minds  were  still  open  to  pain 
and  alarm  on  account  of  the  frequent 
return  of  the  plague. 

^The  bite  of  venomous   spiders,  or 
rather  the  unreasonable  fear  oi  its  con- 
sequences, excited  at  such  a  junoturey 
though  it  could  not  have  done  so  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  violent  nervous  disorder, 
which,  like  St  Vitus's  dance  in  Germany, 
spread  by  sympathy,  increasing  in  severity 
as  it  took  a  wider  range,  and  still  further 
extending  its  ravages  from  its  long  con- 
tinuance.   Thus,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  ftiries  of   The 
Dance   brandished    their    scourge   over 
afflicted  mortals;  and  music,  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  now  probably  for 
the  first  time  manifested  susceptibility 
and  talent,  became  capable  of  exciting 
ecstatic  attacks  in   those  affected,  and 
thus   Aimished   the   magical  means  of 
exorcising  their  melancholy." 

Does  the  learned  doctor  insinuate 
that  the  Italians  owed  their  natural 
taste  for  music  to  this  invasion  of 
Tarantism  ? 

**  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  find  that  Tarantism  had  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Apulia,  and  that  the 
fear  of  being  bitten  by  venomous  spiders 
had  increased.  Nothing  short  of  death 
itself  was  expected  from  the  wound  which 
these  insects  inflicted ;  and  if  those  who 
were  bitten  escaped  with  their  lives,  they 
were  said  to  be  pining  away  in  a  des- 
ponding state  of  lassitude.  Many  became 
weak-sighted  or  hard  of  hearing ;  some 
lost  the  power  of  speech;  and  all  were  in- 
sensible to  ordinary  causes  of  excitement. 


beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^i*5j°f  ^^  *^?.  5°*^.*'v*^*  ^^^^'^ 

we  may  be  said  to  be  losing  sight  of  l^^!^^  *^*"  7^*!^    ^*  *l^  sound  of 

it  in  Germany.    Nor  shall  we  follow  *^T  \"»*"™«^*«  ?•/  *'^«ke  as  if  by 

ont  \\^h\uk!^Ji,^JlZL'    it  T       .  enchantment,  opened  their  eyes,  and  mov- 

K!ii*!?'f^'^^.fll!^*"!^ J.^J.^**  ^^?^rf.  ing  slowly  at  fiSrst,  according  to  the  mea- 


because  the  same  disorder,  under  a 
different  form,  made  its  appearance 
in  Italy,  and  we  must  by  no  means 
neglect  to  notice  the  dancing  mania 
which  was  so  universally  attributed 
to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  What- 
ever part  the  festival  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  performed  in  Germany,  as  an 
•exciter  of  the  disease,  that  part  waa 


sure  of  the  music,  were,  as  the  time 
quickened,  gradually  hurried  on  to  the 
most  passionate  dance.  It  was  genenJly 
observable  that  country  people,  who  were 
rude  and  ignorani  of  muric,  evinced  on 
thete  occationi  an  unueital  degree  ofgraee^ 
as  if  they  had  been  well  practised  in 
elegant  movements  of  the  body ;  for  it  is 

*v  th^  MnS^fte^'^Tu"^  "*  ^^Z:    •>'«"<»   •OBditlo?,  and  we   eomptetelr 
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This  increased  agility  and  grace  of 
movement  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
credited by  tbe  reader.  It  is  a  symp- 
tom which  distingnisbes  one  class  of 
epileptic  patients.  Some  have  attri- 
bated  it  to  an  over-excitement  of  the 
oerebellnm.  However  that  may  be, 
there  are  greater  wonders  than  this 
contained  in  oar  most  sober  and  trust- 
worthy books  on  the  disorders  of  the 
nervons  system.  We  continue  the 
account:-* 

*'Citiei  and  Tillages  alike  resounded 
ihroughont  the  summer  season  with  the 
notes  of  fifes,  clarinets,  and  Turkish 
drams;  and  patients  were  everywhere  to 
be  met  with  who  looked  to  dancing  as 
their  only  remedy.  Alexander  ab  Alez- 
aadro,  who  gives  this  account,  saw  a 
yonng  man  in  a  remote  village  who  was 
seised  with  a  violent  attack  of  Tarantism. 
He  listened  with  eagerness  and  a  fixed 
stare  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  his 
graceful  movements  gradually  became 
more  and  more  violent,  until  his  dancing 
was  converted  into  a  succession  of  frantic 
leaps,  which  required  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  his  whole  strength.  In  the  midst 
of  this  oversirmined  exertion  (^mtii4  and 
body  the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  he 
immediately  fell  powerless  to  theground, 
where  he  lay  senseless  and  motionless 
nnUl  its  magical  effect  again  aroused  him 
to  a  renewal  of  his  impassioned  perfor- 
mances." 

We  have  put  the  expression  "mind 
and  body  **  in  italics,  because  we  may 
as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, that  althongh  convulsions  of 
this  kind  are  excited,  and  assume  a 
certain  form  on  account  of  the  predo- 
minance of  some  idea,  yet,  when 
once  called  forth,  they  are  almost 
entirely  mechanical  in  their  nature. 
Mere  animal  excitability — what  is 
called  the  reflex  action,  or  other 
automatic  movements  quite  as  little 
associated  with  the  immediate  opera- 
tions of  **  mind"— cany  on  the  rest  of 
the  process.  And  it  Is  some  consola- 
tion to  think  that  the  appearance  of 
pain  and  distress  which  marks  con- 
yulnve  disorders  of  all  descriptions, 
is,  fbr  the  most  part,  illusory.  The 
premonitoiy  symptoms  majr  be  very 
distressing,  but  the  condition  of  the 

gatient,  when  the  fit  is  on,  is  that  of 
isensibillty  to  pain. 
The  general  conviction  was,  that 
by  music  and  dancing  the  poison  of 
the  tarantula  was  &tributed  over 


the  whole  body,  and  expelled  through 
the  skin ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
also  believed  that  if  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  it  remained  behind  the  disor- 
der would  break  out  again.  Thus 
there  was  no  confidence  excited  in  a 
perfect  cure.  Men  who  had  danced 
themselves  well  one  summer  watched 
the  next  summer  for  the  returning 
symptoms,  and  found  in  themselves 
what  they  looked  for.    Thus — 

*'  The  number  of  those  affected  bv  it 
increased  beyond  belief,  for  whoever  had 
actually  been,  or  even  fancied  that  he 
had  been  once  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
spider  or  scorpion,  made  his  appearance 
annually  whenever  the  merry  notes  of 
the  Tarantella  resounded.  Inquisitive 
females  joined  the  throng  and  caught  the 
disease— not  indeed  from  the  poison  of  the 
spider,  but  from  the  mental  poison  which 
they  eagerly  received  through  the  eye ; 
and  thus  the  cure  of  the  Tarantati  gra- 
dually became  established  as  a  regular 
festival  of  the  populace." 

It  was  customary  for  whole  bands 
of  musicians  to  traverse  Italy  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  cure  of 
the  disordered  was  undertaken  on  a 
grand  scale.  This  season  of  dancing 
and  music  was  called  *^  Tbe  women's 
little  carnival,"  for  it  was  women 
more  especially  who  conducted  the 
arrangements.  It  was  they,  too,  it 
seems,  who  paid  the  musicians  their 
fee.  The  music  itself  received  its  due 
share  of  study  and  attention.  There 
were  difflerent  kinds  of  the  Tarantella 
(as  the  curative  melody  was  called) 
suited  to  every  variety  of  the  ailment. 

One  very  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  disease  must  not  pass 
unnoticed  —  the  passion  excited  by 
certain  colours.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, those  afiiicted  by  St  Yitns's 
dance  were  enraged  by  any  garment 
of  the  colour  of  red.  Amongst  the 
Italians,  on  the  contrary,  red  colours 
were  generally  liked.  Some  preferred 
one  colour,  some  another,  but  the  de- 
votion to  the  chosen  colour  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy  symptoms 
which  the  disease  manifested  in  Italy. 
The  colour  that  pleased  the  patient 
he  was  enamonrecl  of;  the  colour  that 
displeased  excited  his  utmost  fuiy. 

"  Some  preferred  yellow,  others  were 
enraptured  with  green;  and  eyewitnesses 
describe  this  rage  for  colours  as  so  eztra- 
orditts^  that  they  can  ioaroely  find  words 
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with  wMdi  to  •zpnaa  their  Mtonish^    from  the  disorder  at  the  ■ppreegh  of 


niMit*  Ko  aooner  did  th#  patiMts  ob- 
tain a*8ight  of  their  faToorito  ooloar  than 
thej  nished  like  infuriated  animals  to- 
wards the  object,  devoured  it  with  their 
eager  lookfi,  kissed  and  caressed  it  in  every 
possible  way,  and,  gradually  resigning 
themselTes  to  softer  sensationB,  adopted 
tira  langnishiog  expression  of  enamoured 
loTsrs,  and  embraced  the  handkerohtef, 
er  whatewr  artlele  it  might  be  whieh 
was  presented  to  them,  with  the  moat  i»- 
tense  ardonr,  while  the  tears  streamed 
from  their  eyes  as  if  they  were  oom- 
pletely  orerwhelnied  by  the  inebriatittg 
impreMion  on  their  senses. 

^  The  dancing  fits  of  a  certain  Capuchin 
frfar  in  Tarentum  excited  so  much  euri- 
oeity  that  Cardinal  Ci^etano  proceeded  to 
the  monastery  that  he  might  see  with  his 
ewn  eyes  what  was  going  on.  As  soon  as  the 


the  dreaded  tarantula.  A  very  alrik** 
ing  anecdote  of  this  kind  ia  told  of  the 
Bishop  of  Fidigno.  Qidte  aoeptieal 
as  to  the  venom  of  the  insect,  he 
allowed  himaelf  to  be  hitteo  hj  a 
tarantula.  Bnt  he  had  not  meamnrad 
the  strength  of  his  own  imaginatfeii, 
however  well  he  had  estimated  the 
real  malignancy  of  the  spider.  The 
Uahop  fell  ill,  ner  was  tbeie  any  ene 
for  him  but  the  music  and  the  daBoe* 
Many  reverend  old  gentlemen,  it  is 
said,  to  whom  this  remedy  appeared 
highly  derogatorv,  only  exaggerated 
their  symptoms  by  delaying  to  have 
reooorse  to  what,  after  all,  was  iaaad 
to  be  the  tme  and  sole  specifier 
Bnt  even  p<^wlar  enron  are  not 


BMnk,  who  WIS  fai  the  midst  of  his  danoe,    etemaL     This  of  Tarantifm    oon- 


peroeiTed  the  spiritual  prinoe  clothed  in 
ma  red  garments,  he  no  longer  listened  to 
the  tsnatolla  of  the  mnsioiaBB,  bnt  with 
strange  gestures  endeaToursd  to  approach 
the  cardinal,  as  if  he  wished  to  oonnt  the 
very  threads  of  his  scarlet  robe,  and  to 
aOay  his  intense  longing  by  its  odour. 
The  interference  of  the  spectators,  and 
his  own  respect,  prevented  his  touching 
ft,  and  thus,  the  irritation  of  his  senses 


tinned,  oor  author  tells  na,  throngh- 
oat  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  ceuo 
tnry,  bnt  ffradaally  declined  till  it 
became  Umited  to  single  cases.  **It 
may  therefore  be  not  nnreasonably 
maintained,*'  he  concludes,  **  that  the 
Tarantism  of  modem  timea  bears 
near^  the  same  relation  to  tlie  oiigi* 
nal  malady  as  the  St  Vkaa*a  daMO 


not  being  appeased,  he  ftU  into  a  stote  of  ^luch  stiU  exists,  and  certainly  haa 

saeh  'angnish  and  disquietude  that  he  aU  «l0Dg  existed,  bean,  hi  certain 

pieaently  nmk  down  in  a  swoon,  ihem  cases,  to  the  original  danoiBg  mania 

which  he  did  net  recover  until  the  easdi-  of  the  dancers  of  St  John."* 

nal  eompaasionatoly  gave  him  his  cape.  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  our  author 

Thb  he  unmediately  seised  in  the  groat-  informs  us  that  a  disease  of  a  aJmllar 

eeteesta^,and  pressed,  now  to  his breast»  character  existed  in  Abyssinia,  or  BtiU 

now  to  his  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  then  exists,  for  the  authority  he  quotes  is 


again  eommenced  his  dance  as  if  in  the 
freniy  of  a  love  fit." 

Another  curious  symptom,  which 
was  probably  connected  with  this 
passion  for  colour,  was  an  ardent 
hmging  for  the  sea.  These  over*sua- 
eeptible  people  were  attracted  irrcaia- 
tlbly  to  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
"bhie  ocean,  and  lost  themselves  in  its 
oontemplatlon.  Some  were  carried 
woharby  this  vague  passionate  long- 
ing as  to  cast  themselves  into  the 


that  of  an  English  suii^eon  who  re- 
sided nine  years  in  Abyssinia,  from 
1810  to  ihe  year  1819.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  say  that  we  have  ever  seen 
the  boolc,  which  the  learned  Gennaii 
has,  however,  not  permitted  to  escape 
him  —  we  have  never  seen  the  lafk 
and  Adveniuru  cf  Naikatuei  Ptarce^ 
written  by  hims^;  but,  judging  by 
the  extract  here  given,  Nathaniel 
Fearce  must  be  a  person  worth  know- 
ing, he  writes  with  so  much  candour 
and  simplicity.  The  disease  is  called 
The  persuasion  of  the  inevitable    in  Abyssinia  the  Tigretier,  because  it 


and  fatal  consequences  of  being  bitten 
by  the  tarantula  was  so  general  that 
It  exercised  a  dominion  over  the 
strongest  minds.  Men  who  in  their 
sober  moments  considered  the  disor- 
der as  a  species  of  nervous  affection 
depending  on  Uie  Imagination,  were 
themselves  brought  under  the  influ- 
iwuift  of  ihia  tiwaiwwoiiAw  and  aafisred 


occurs  most  frequently  in  the  TigrA 
countiy.  The  first  remedy  resorted 
to  is  the  introduction  of  a  leaved 
Dofter,  "  who  reada  the  Gosi»el  of  St 
John,  and  drenches  the  patient  witk 
cold  water  daily."  If  this  does  not 
answer,  then  the  rehOions  hire  a  band 
of  trampeteiB,  drummen,  and  fifera, 
and  bay  a  QnaBti^  of  liqiier ;  all  tha 
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young  meo  and  women  of  the  place 
assemble  at  the  patient's  house,  and 
she  (for  it  is  generally  a  woman\  ar* 
rayed  in  aU  the  finery  and  tnnkets 
that  can  be  borrovred  ftt>m  the  neigh- 
bonrs,  is  excited  by  the  mnsic  to 
dance,  day  aflber  day  if  necessary,  till 
•he  drops  down  from  ntter  exhaostion. 
The  disease  is  attended  with  a  great 
emaciation ;  and  the  doctor  says  "  he 
was  almost  alarmed  to  see  one  nearly 
«  skeleton  move  with  such  strength.'* 
He  then  proceeds  to  recount  his  own 
domestic  calamity  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  commendable  candour : — 

**  I  ooold  Boi  hiTv  TMitiired  to  writs 

this  from  bsMBay,  not  ooold  I  oonosire 

it  poaable  until  I  wm  obliged  to  pat  thii 

rtnadj  ia  praetioa  upon  mj  own  wife, 

who  WAS  wiied  with  the  same  dlBOidor. 

I  at  first  thought  that  m  whip  would  be 

of  Bome  eerriee,  and  one  day  attempted 

a  fbw  strokes  when  nnnotieed  by  any 

petson,  we  hd/ng  6y  ourNlfef ,  and  I  haying 

a   strong   snepioion  that   this    ailment 

sprang  from  the  wsak^fminds  of  women, 

who  wort  eaoomged  in  it  tot  the  sake 

«f  the  grandear«  rioh  draesy  and  mneis 

whiek  aeoompany  the  enre.     B«t  how 

mneh  wai  I  iarprieed,  the  moment   I 

atmck  a  light  blow,  thinking  to  do  good, 

to  find  that  she  beoame  like  a  corpse; 

and  eren  the  jotnte  of  her  fingers  beoame 

so  stiff  that  I  oonld  not  straighten  them. 

Indeed,  I  really  thonght  that  she  was 

dead,  and  immediately  made  it  known  to 

the  people  in  the  house  that  she  had 

fiOnted,  bat  did  not  tell  them  the  oanee; 

upon  wUeh  they  Immediately  bionght 

mnsio,  whioh  I  had  fer  many  days  denied 

them,  and  whieh  soon  reriTed  her;  and 

I  then  left  the  honse  lo  her  reUtions,  to 

core  her  at  my  expense.  One  day  I  went 

prirately  with  a  oompanion  to  see  my 

wife  dance,  and  kept  at  a  short  distance, 

as  I  was  ashamed  to  go  near  the  crowd. 

In  looking  steadfastly  npon  her,  while 

dancing  or  jumping,  mors  like  a  deer 

than  'a  haman  .being,  I  said  that  it  oer* 

tatnly  was  not'  my  wift ;  |at  whioh  my 

oompanion  bofst  into  a  fit  of  laaghter, 

from  whieh  he  could  searoely  fifrain  all 

the  way  home." 

The  capability  of  sustaining  the 
most  violent  exerdse,  for  a  long  time 
together,  and  on  very  little  food,  is 
not  one  of  the  least  perplexities  at- 
tendant upon  these  nervous orepileptio 
diseases.  The  partial  suspension  of 
sensation  and  volition,  by  sparing  the 
brain,  may  have  something  to  do  with 
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it.    But  into  scientific  perplexities  of 
this  kind  we  cannot  now  enter.    One 
plain  and  homely  caution  is  derivable 
from  all  these  histories.    Good  sense 
is  a  great  preservative  of  health.    Do 
not  vohmtarily  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self^ or  your  folly  may  become  in  turn 
the  master  of  your  reason.    Epilepsy 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  simulation 
of  epilepsy.     We  doubt  not  that  a 
man  might  dsnce  to  his  own  shadow, 
and  talk  to  it,  as  it  danced  before  him 
on  the  wall,  till  he  drove  himself  into 
a  complete  f^nzy.    A  sect  in  Ame- 
rica thought  fit  to  introduce  certain 
grimaces,  laughing,  weeping,  and  the 
Uke,  into  thehr  public  service.   It  was 
not  long  befbre   their  grimaces,  in 
some  of  their  numbers,  became  in- 
voimtaiy ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  had 
escaped  the  control  of  the  will.    A 
decided  tonguB-nuuda  was  exhibited 
a  short  time  amongst  the  Irvingites. 
Happily,  in  the  present  state  of  societyi 
men's  minds  are  called  off  into  so 
many  directions,  that  a  predominant 
idea  oi  this  kind  has  litUe  chance  of 
estabUshittg  itself  in  that  tyrannous 
manner  which  we  have  seen  possible  In 
the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  better  not  to 
play  with  edged  tools.    If  people  wiU 
stand   round  a   table,  fixing   their 
minds  on  one  idea — that  a  certain 
mysterious  influence  will  pass  through 
their  fingers  to  move  the  table— they 
will  lose,  for  a  time,  the  voluntary 
command  over  their  own   fingers, 
which  wfll  exert  themselves  without 
any  volition  or  consciousness  on  their 
part.   They  are  entering,  in  fact,  into 
that  state  which,  in  the  olden  time, 
was  considered  a  demoniacal  posses- 
sion ;    so  that,  speaking  from  this 
point  of  view,  one  may  truly  say  that 
^'  Satan  does  turn  the  Uble,"  but  it  is 
by  entering  into   the   table-turner. 
When  we  have  been  asked  whether 
there  is  anyfftm^  in  mesmerism,  we 
have  slways  answered — a  great  deal 
more  than  yon  ought,  without  medical 
advice,  to  make  trial  of.     Nor  do  we 
at  flJl  admire  the  performance  of  the 
so-called  electro-biologist     Experi- 
ments in  the  interest  of  science  are 
permissible ;  but  is  it  fit  that  any  one 
should  practise  the  art  of  inducing  a 
temporary  state  of  idiocy  in  persons 
of  weak  or  susceptible  nerves,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  crowd,  and 
oas^ig  round  the  hat  ? 
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The  subject  of  the  third  treatise  of 
Dr  Hecker  is  the  Sweating  Sicknees. 
This  third  part  is  more  miscellaneous 
than  its  predecessors,  and  we  have  no 
space  to  do  jastice  to  its  varied  i^nd 
sometimes  dispntable  matter.  Dr 
HeclLer  describes  the  sweating  sick- 
ness as  a  legacy  left  ns  by  the  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It  first 
developed  itself  in  Richmond's  army, 
which  had  been  collected  from  abrosd, 
over-fatigned  by  long  marches  in  a 
very  damp  season,  and  probably  ill 
sapplied  with  rations.  Its  rapid  ex- 
tension through  the  cities  he  attributes 
to  the  intemperance  of  the  English, 
to  their  overfeeding,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  in  their  houses.  Gluttony, 
and  the  filth  of  the  rush-covered  floors, 
he  detects  even  amongst  the  wealthiest 
of  the  land.  For  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  the  Doctor's 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  it,  we 
must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 

On  the  physicians,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  addressed  themselves 
to  the  encounter  of  this  strange  cala- 
mity, there  is  a  passage  which  it  may 
be  instructive  to  peruse : — 

*The  phyaieiaaB  eonld  do  little  or 
nothing  for  the  people  in  this  extremity. 
They  are  nowhere  alladed  to  throughout 
this  epidemie,  and  even  those  who  might 
have  come  forward  to  sneeour  their  fel- 
low-citiien,  had  fallen  into  the  errors  of 
Galen^  and  their  dialectio  minds  sank 
under  this  appalling  phenomenon.  This 
holds  good  even  of  the  famous  Thomas 
LinacrOi  subsequently  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  two  monarohs,  and  founder  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1518.  In 
the  prime  of  his  youth  he  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  at  Oxford,  and 
■urriTod  e?eQ  the  seeond  and  third  erup- 
tion of  the  sweating  sickness ;  but  in 
none  of  his  writings  do  we  find  a  single 
word  respecting  this  disease,  which  is  of 
such  permanent  importance.  In  fut,  the 
restorers  of  the  medical  science  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  were  followed  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Linacre,  occupied 
themselves  rather  with  the  ancient  terms 
of  art  than  with  actual  obserration,  and 


in  their  critical  researches  overlooked  the 
important  events  that  were  passing  before 
their  eyes.  This  reminds  us  of  the  later 
Greek  physicians,  who  for  four  hundred 
years  paid  no  attention  to  the  smallpox, 
because  they  could  find  no  description  of 
it  in  the  immortal  works  of  Gralen  !" 

Who  shall  say,  in  reading  such 
passages,  that  the  New  PhUoeopky  of 
Bacon,  which  reads  now  like  old  com- 
mon-sense, was  not  sadly  wanted,  if 
the  learned  physician,  while  feeling 
his  pattent^s  pulse,  could  see  only  with 
the  eyes  of  Galen?  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  see  the  physician  busied 
with  his  astrology,  and  laboriously 
fixinff  the  day  when  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Mars,  did  battle  with  the  sun 
over  the  great  Indian  Ocean ;  in  the 
sixteenth  we  find  him,  with  quite 
dialectic  mind,  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  his  classical  authorities;  at  the 
present  time  we  may  truly  say  that 
there  are  no  inquiries  conducted  with 
a  more  philosophical  spirit,  or  with 
greater  zeal  and  energy,  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  human  frame,  its 
fhnctionsand  its  diseases.  The  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  subject  renders 
our  progreiBS  slow.  And  yet  progress 
can  haroly  be  said  to  have  been  slow. 
Let  any  one  take  up  that  admirable 
little  manual  on  The  Nervous  System^ 
by  Dr  Herbert  Mayo,  and  compare  it 
with  any  work  a  hundred  years  old : 
it  is  a  new  science ;  and  that  not  only 
from  the  new  facts  which  a  Roberl 
Bell  and  a  Marshall  Hall,  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  France  and 
Germany,  have  added  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  firom  the  fine  spirit  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry  which  presides  over 
the  whole.  We  have  not  only  left 
astrolo^  behind,  we  have  not  only 
leftbehmd  the  undue  reverence  to  das- 
sioal  authority,  but  we  have  thrown 
aside  that  dislike  and  depreciation  of 
physiology  which  the  metaphysician 
had  done  his  part  to  encourage,  and 
have  entered,  as  with  a  firesh  eye  and 
a  beating  heart,  upon  the  study  of  the 
wonders  of  the  human  frame. 
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THE  BONO  OF  MKTRODORUS. 

Ilcumyiriv  Pi6TOto  rdiuns  rpifioif.     cly  ayoprj  fuy 

Kvdia  Koi  frtyvral  irprf^s '  cV  df  d6fju}is 
tifuravfi'  tvd^aypoig  Ouo-iof  ydfMf  •  €»  dc  ^takda-aji 

y  S*  mtopjiSf  ii6iKts  cidof.     j^x^tr  yafMP ;  oIkos  Spurrot 

rcKwa  9r<$3of '  S^potms  Ihrats  fiios'  al  vt^rrins 

^ftoKttu'  froXial  d*  tffjordkty  fvac/Sccr. 
oitK  Spa  T&¥  iuramy  ip6g  cSp€&if^  fj  t6  ycvt Sku 

lufiwmrr'f  i)  rb  SkiVHy.  vatna  yap  t&SsXa  fit^, 

Mbtbodobus  was  a  rare  old  blade, 
Hifl  wine  he  drank,  his  prayers  he  said, 

And  did  his  dntj  doly; 
Bot  with  grave  affairs  of  Church  and  State 
He  never  fretted  his  smooth  pate. 

For  he  said,  and  he  said  fall  tmly, 
If  a  man  aboat  and  abont  will  go, 
To  mend  all  matters  high  and  low. 

He'll  find  no  rest  full  snrelj. 
In  his  chair  of  ease  a  thorn  will  grow. 
The  gall  will  in  his  bladder  flow. 
Thick  seeds  of  sorrow  he  will  sow, 
And  make  his  dearest  friend  a  foe. 

And  go  to  the  grave  prematurely. 
One  day  he  sate  beside  the  Are, 
With  all  things  sqoare  to  his  desire 

— ^A  wintry  day,  when  Boreas  blew 
Through  the  piping  hills  with  a  halloo*- 
Just  altor  dinner,  when  the  wine 
On  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  glowing  fine. 
A  pleasant  vapour  Yore  him  floats, 

The  logs  are  blazing  brightly, 
And  in  his  brain  the  happy  thoughts 

Begin  to  move  full  lightly. 
He  never  wrote  a  verse  before, 
Though  now  he  counted  good  threescore, 
And  scarcely  knew  what  poets  meant, 
When  in  their  high  concdted  bent 

They  talked  of  inspiration. 
But  now  his  soul  a  fancy  stirred ; 
He  trilled  and  chirped  like  any  bird  -, 

His  bright  imagination 
Poured  forth  a  pleasant  flowing  verse. 
Which,  if  yon  please,  I  will  rehearse 

For  gentle  meditation. 
Twas  Greek  of  course,  but  by  the  skill 
Made  English,  of  my  classic  quill. 
As  good,  or  better,  if  you  will, 

In  this  my  free  translation. 

1. 
They  may  rail  at  this  world,  and  say  that  the  devil 

Rules  o*er  it,  nsurping  the  mace  of  the  Lord ; 
In  my  soul  I  detest  all  such  impious  cavil. 

While  I  sit  as  a  guest  at  life's  bountiful  board. 
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I  was  Yoang ;  I  am  old,  and  my  temples  are  hoaiy, 
On  Time's  rocking  tide  I  have  gallantly  oared ; 

This  wisdom  I  learned,  *tia  the  snm  of  my  story, 
With  blessings  God's  earth  like  a  gamer  is  stored. 

S. 

Yon  blame  y<nir  oonditioii ;  by  Jere  I  was  neyer 

So  placed  that  I  coold  not  with  pride  be  a  maB; 
At  rest  or  afloat  on  life's  far>soaDdiDg  river, 

Content  was  my  watchword,  enjoyment  my  plML 
Where  bnsy  men  bnatle,  to  elbow  and  joetle 

What  sport !  then  at  home  bow  deH^^nl  rapoee  I 
What  comfort  and  pleasure  voor  body  lo  measwne 

At  large  in  the  elbow-Ghaflr,  toasting  your  toest 

8. 
A  soldier  ?  how  gallast  tbroagh  sa«ke  «Bd  Hifoiigfa  thunder 

To  ride  like  the  lightnii:^,  when  Jupiter  roMB; 
A  farmer?  to  gase  on  the  green  leaf^  wender 

Of  April  how  sweety  and  to  ttaok  on  the  stoves 
Of  golden-sheaved  antmnn  1 — to  dash  tiiroogh  the  billow 

Is  dear  to  the  merchant  who  carries  his  gains; 
How  sweet  to  the  poet  on  gfeea  gnsi^  pillow, 

To  lie  when  spring  sephyrs  an  famiittg  bis  brains  I 

4. 
When  yon  find  a  good  wife.  Nature  mges  io  many ; 

Bat  art  then  a  bacheAor,  never  oenplain ; 
Less  sail  yon  display,  bnt  less  bofden  yon  carry, 

And  over  yonrself  like  a  king  yon  may  reign. 
*Ti8  pleasant  to  bear  children  pdittling  anoond  yo«. 

Thank  Heaven  yon've  arrows  enough  finr  yonr  bow ; 
Bnt  if  von  love  qoiet,  they'll  only  confonod  yon. 

So  if  now  yoQ  have  none — may  it  ever  be  so  1 

Art  yonng?  then  rejoice  In  thy  youth, — give  the  pinion 

Of  passion  free  play — ^love  and  hate  like  a  man ; 
And  gather  arouna  thee  a  mighty  dominion 

Of  venturous  thoughts,  like  the  crest- waving  van 
Of  a  conquering  host.    Art  dd  ?  reputation 

And  honour  shall  find  thee  and  pleasures  serene, 
And  a  power  like  to  Jove's,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation 

Shall  wait  on  thy  word  in  the  hall  of  the  queen. 

»  o.  ' 

Blow  hot  or  blow  cold,  with  hearty  endeavenr 

Still  witch  out «  virtue  from  all  that  you  see ; 
Use  well  what  you  get,  giving  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  think  everything  good  in  its  place  and  degree. 
I've  told  you  my  thoughts,  and  I  think  you're  my  debtor. 

And  if  you  don't  think  so,  I  wish  you  wero  dead ; 
The  sooner  yon  rot  on  a  dunghill  the  better, 

You're  not  worth  the  straw  that  they  shake  for  your  bed. 
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Wx  ieel  compelled  to  addrefls  our- 
selves  to  an  nDgraciooA  and  diaafpreo- 
able  task.  At  this  moxaeiit  bot  one 
tiionght  ooi^t  to  bo  onoooraged 
tbroDghoat  tbe  Brklsli  oo^iire — that 
of  encoantering  and  beaiing  back  the 
sow  and  formidable  aggressor  on  the 
Jibertiea  of  Eocopo.  Wo  shall  noA 
enter  ao«r  npon  the  historj  of  past 
transactions.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inqaire  whether  the  Ministiy  acted 
foolishlj  or  not  in  alloiwiBg  then* 
-aelves,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings 
and  most  pregnant  matanoes,  to  be 
deceived,  eajoled,  and  outwitted  by 
the  agents  of  Russian  diplomacy.  It 
5b  enongh  for  as  that  the  war  has,  to 
aH  intents  and  porposes,  began — Uiat 
we  are  sending  forth  oar  armaments 
and  making  oar  preparations  for  snch 
*  straggle  as  has  not  been  known 
daring  the  lifetime  of  the  present  geno* 
lation— and  that  we  have,  diroctlj, 
the  most  colossal  force  m  Eorope  to 
cope  with,  to  which  possibly  may  be 
nnited  acentralpower  of  the  Continent, 
with  an  army  at  its  disposal  more 
than  twice  as  nnmeroos  as  oor  own. 

Gladly  do  we  hul  the  spirit  which 
at  present  animates  the  nation.  It 
assures  as  that  we  have  not  degene- 
rated daring  the  long  period  of  peace 
which  we  have  enjoyed.  It  shows 
that  we  are  still  aUve  to  oor  dignity 
jtiA  a  people,  to  our  duty  as  the  enemies 
of  outrage  and  i^gresskm — that  we 
liave  heart  enough  and  will  enough, 
nt  any  sacrifice,  to  maintain  our  high 
position— and  that  the  love  of  Mam- 
mon has  not  so  occupied  our  souls  as 
to  render  us  insensible  to  the  part 
which  we  are  bound  to  take,  as  the 
freest  state  and  most  advanced  oom- 
munity  in  Europe.  We  deny,  on  the 
jMurt  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  have  either  been  rash  or 
lieadstrong  in  this  matter ;  they  liave 
submitted,  with  remarkable  patience, 
to  negotiations  protracted  beyond 
liope,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
enemy;  and,  so  far  from  being  pre- 
dpate  or  hnpetuous  towards  war,  they 
have  urged  nothing  upon  the  Ministry 
nntil,  after  unparalleled  vacillation, 
the  latter  have  been  compelled  to  see 
that  no  other  course  was  open  to 
them  but  a  final  rupture  with  Eossla. 


This  aession  of  Parliament  began 
as  leisurely  and  laaily  as  though  there 
were  no  combustible  elements  visible 
In  Europe— as  though  there  had  been 
no  aggiession — as  though  no  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  by  Russia  at 
Turkey,  almost  in  the  presence  of  and 
in  defiance  of  oar  fleet.  Had  we  been 
ftt  peace  with  all  the  world,  Ministers 
oould  not  have  shown  less  symptoma 
of  eKoitement  The  meeting  of  Far- 
Uameat  was  postponed  to  the  last  day  f 
possibly  on  account  of  negotiations 
still  pending,  after  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  hd  been  occupied  by  the 
Russian  troops — after  engagements 
had  taken  place  upon  the  Danube^- 
nnd  «lter  a  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
assailed  and  annihilated  within  the 
Turkish  harbour  of  Sinope.  Negotia- 
tion is  long-lived.  The  Premier  has 
ev&OL  now  such  £uth  in  protocols  that 
he  pcofesses  to  believe  the  peace  of 
Europe  maybe  preserved — an  opinion^ 
the  gallantry  of  which  cannot  be  ques-^ 
tioned,  inasmuch  as  he  stands  alone ; 
and  for  which  he  will  certainly  be 
entitled  to  immortal  credit,  if  the 
Czar  chooses  to  yield  and  withdraw 
after  ail  that  has  taken  place.  But 
with  Lord  Aberdeen's  opinions  or  con- 
viotions  we  have  nothing,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  do.  We  think  that, 
considering  the  important  nature  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  have  advised  an  earlier 
meeting  of  Parliament,  so  that  the 
natural  anxiety  of  the  nation  might 
not  be  pi*oloDged,  nor  any  feeling  dT 
distrust  engendered.  8nch  a  step 
would  at  all  events  have  been  satis- 
factory to  the  public,  as  an  implied 
assurance  that  it  was  intended  to- 
obliterate,  by  a  decided  course  of 
action,  the  memory  of  the  apathetic 
indifference  and  vacillating  policy  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  bygone  year. 

Pass  we  from  that,  however,  to  the 
actual  meeting  of  Parliament.  No 
sooner  were  the  members  assembled^ 
and,  as  it  were,  shaken  into  their 
placest  than  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
Cabmet  Minister,  announced  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  repre- 
eentation  of  the  country ;  aad,  not^ 
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withstanding  the  urgent  dissoasions 
both  of  friend  and  foe,  grounded  upon 
the  exceeding  impolicy,  under  present 
circumstances,  of  forcing  on  a  mea- 
sure for  which  there  has  been  no  call 
or  necessity,  he,  on  the  evening  of  the 
13th  February,  proceeded  to  develop 
his  scheme. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  in  the 
course  of  last  session.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  stated  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Ministers  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  of  the  kind.  It  is  troe 
»lso  that  the  former  seems  resolved, 
with  characteristic  obstinacy,  to  effect 
pome  great  change  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  that  his  resolution  is  not  of 
yesterday's  date;  for  in  1852,  Just 
two  years  ago,  he  obtiuned  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  same  object,  but 
with  provisions  and  machinery  en- 
tirely different  from  this.  It  is  not  our 
intention  in  the  present  paper  to  com- 
pare the  two  schemes  propounded  by 
this  consistent  statesman  for  amend- 
ing the  representation.  Whether, 
however,  the  present  bill  is  insisted 
on  or  not,  we  certainly  shall  take  an 
opportunity  of  instituting  such  a  com- 
parison, were  it  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  refutation  or  defence,  the 
reckless,  inconsistent,  and  almost  crasy 
tamperings  of  the  noble  Lord  with  the 
fabric  of  our  constitution.  We  shall 
not  Judge  him  by  any  other  test  than 
his  own  words  and  his  own  measures. 
He  must  either  admit— and  we  shall 
challenge  his  warmest  adherent  or 
advocate  to  deny  this — that  he  regards 
the  British  constitution  as  something 
that  may  be  altered  and  adjusted  to 
suit  special  circumstances  and  party 
ends ;  or  that,  in  1852,  he,  then 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  intro- 
duced, with  culpable  want  of  consider- 
ation, a  measure,  the  details  of  which 
he  now  repudiates.  It  has  been  the 
fashion,  on  the  strength  of  a  flippant 
saying  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  to 
talk  of  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  man 
adequate,  in  his  own  conceit,  to  the 
conduct  of  any  affair  or  enterprise, 
and  rigidly  and  uijalterably  wedded 
to  his  own  opinions.  We  cannot  give 
him  even  that  dubious  credit  now.  He 
either  committed  a  gross  blunder  in 
bis  former  bill,  which  is  no  slight  im- 
putation upon  the  Judgment  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  or  he  is  acting  Just 


now  under  the  direct  dictation  of othen. 
Nothing  has  occurred,  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1854  totally  and  entirely  different, 
not  only  in  details,  but  in  principle, 
from  that  which  was  proposed  in  1858 ; 
and  yet  the  new  measure  is  ntteri^ 
inconsistent  with  the  older  one.  ¥re 
all  remember  that,  in  1852,  Lord  John 
failed  to  engage  the  public  support — 
can  it  be  that  he  is  now  playing  the 
bad  and  unpatriotic  game  of  which  he 
was  formerly  suspected — that  he  is 
bidding  for  popularity  and  party 
power,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  ? 

That  comparison,  however,  we  shidl 
reserve  for  a  future  article.  We  have 
said  already  that  it  was  intimated  last 
session,  on  the  part  of  the  Minlstij, 
that  a  bill  for  amending  the  IrepfC* 
sentation  would  be  introanced.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  that  such  a 
resolution  should  be  adhered  to.  That 
Ministers  ought  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public  is  a  proposition  which  we  shall 
never  question.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  public,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  has  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  grievance,  and  has  de- 
manded a  remedy  or  relief;  and  if, 
therefore.  Ministers,  toward  the  end 
of  a  session,  have  admitted  the  Just- 
ness of  the  demand,  but  have  been 
necessitated  to  postpone  the  remedy, 
they  are  certainly,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  bound  to  come  forward 
and  redeem  their  pledge.  But,  even 
in  such  a  case  as  that  which  we  have 
supposed,  when  non-fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  would  naturally  create  dis- 
satisfaction, circumstances  may  arise 
to  Justify  Ministers  in  declining,  on 
public  grounds,  to  pursue  a  line  of 
action  which  otherwise  they  would 
willingly  adopt  The  present  is  not 
even  a  case  of  that  kind.  There  was 
no  demand  at  all  upon  the  part  of  the 
nation  for  any  immediate  measure  of 
reform  of  representation ;  and  al- 
though, beyond  all  question,  there  are 
serious  points  yet  to  be  settled  —  for 
example,  the  relative  representation 
of  Scotland  as  compared  with  England 
—Ministers  were  not  urged  to  under- 
take any  specific  measure,  and  the 
responsibility  of  having  done  so  must 
rest  entlraly  on  themselves. 

But  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  this  a  time  to  breed  dissen- 
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sion  in  the  conntrj  ?  Set  aside  such 
matters  as  this,  which  are  not  cla- 
moured for  la  any  way,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  party  feeling  among  us. 
AU  that  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
national  and  British  feeling ;  and  we 
are  now  sending  forth  our  navy  and 
our  army — parting  with  our  sons  and 
our  brothers — not  knowing  whether 
they  may  again  return  to  us,  but 
believing  that  they  have  gone  to  sup- 
port a  just  cause,  and  knowing  that, 
m  the  worst  event,  they  will  be 
mourned  by  more  than  ourselves. 
We  shall  be  called  upon,  and  we  are 
ready,  one  and  all,  to  submit  to  in- 
creased taxation,  and  to  perform  the 
part  which  our  fathers  performed  when 
the  integrity  of  the  land  was  threat- 
ened. But  is  it  the  part  of  Ministers, 
nowy  at  the  very  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ex- 
cite angry  feelings  among  us,  to  awake 
party  jealousies,  and  to  rouse  anta- 
gonism between  town  and  country? 
In  Eugland,  the  proposed  disfran- 
chisement of  nineteen  boroughs,  re- 
turning twenty-nine  members,  and  the 
reduction  of  thirty- three  others,  now 
returning  two,  to  one  member  each, 
will,  beyond  all  question,  excite  a  vast 
deal  of  animosity  and  discussion.  We 
are  not  by  any  means  so  bigotted  or 
besotted  in  oar  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sent system  as  to  deny  that  a  plausible 
argument  may  be  maintained  in  favour 
of  much  of  this  disfranchisement  and 
reduction ;  for  the  old  Beform  Act  was 
eminently  a  party  measure,  and  dealt 
tenderly  with  existing  interests  when- 
ever these  belonged  to  the  Whigs. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  simple  facts, 
that  our  system  and  arrangements 
for  the  distribution  of  the  franchise, 
such  as  they  are,  stood  the  trium- 
phant test  of  1848,  when  every  other 
state  in  Europe  was  rocking  before 
the  whirlwind  of  revolution — and  that 
no  clamour  has  been  heard  for  their 
alteration  —  we  humbly  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  any 
extensive  experiment.  Nor  are  we 
by  any  means  convinced  that  the 
anppression  of  small  constituencies  in 
favour  of  larger  ones  which  are  al- 
ready represented,  would  be  a  practi- 
cal improvement.  We  would  much 
rather  see  large  existing  constitu- 
encies subdivided,  so  that  no  elector 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  more 
than  one  member.    This  might  very 


easily  be  effected.  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  would  still  return  two  mem- 
bers, but  these  would  be  elected  by 
two  distinct  bodies  of  voters  in  differ- 
ent wards.  In  like  manner,  where 
there  are  two  or  more  members  for  a 
county,  these  should  be  returned  by 
separate  votes  in  three  departments 
or  districts  of  parishes,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  simply  an  extension  of  the 
system  now  followed  in  the  larger 
English  counties.  This  would  at  ouce 
supersede  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  such  ridiculous  and  fantas- 
tic devices  as  ^^  the  representation  of 
minorities,"  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  present  bill,  and  which  is 
grossly  unfair,  inasmuch  as  its  opera- 
tion is  only  practicable  in  the  case  of 
constituencies  returning  three  mem- 
bers. From  what  we  have  seen  of 
their  working,  we  are  not  at  all  ena- 
moured of  large  constituencies.  They 
have  at  present  more  power  than 
they  are  entitled  to ;  for  we  maintain 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  just  principle 
of  representation  that  any  elector 
should  have  more  than  one  represen- 
tative. If  the  other  system,  which 
Lord  John  Russell  practically  advo- 
cates, is  a  good  one,  why  should  not 
the  three  Hidings  of  Yorkshire  be 
united,  so  that  electors  in  the  county 
might  vote  for  six  representatives? 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  divide  a  town  as 
a  county.  The  machinery  is  already 
supplied  by  the  municipal  arrange- 
ments; and  if  that  system  were  to  be 
adopted— and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  for  consideration — we  should 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  tyranny  of 
majorities.  Until  some  such  plan, 
founded  on  principle  and  recom- 
mended by  reason,  is  matured,  we 
oppose  the  disfranchisement  of  any 
of  the  boroughs.  But  let  us  again 
revert  to  the  time  which  has  been 
selected  for  propounding  these  sweep- 
ing changes. 

We  have  been  told,  in  ridiculously 
pompons  language,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  present  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle to  the  world,  if,  while  engaging 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  most 
colossal  power  of  Europe,  she  applies 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  re- 
modelment  of  her  own  constitution. 
With  all  deference  to  the  speaker,  we 
never  listened  to  more  atrocious  non- 
sense. What  should  we  think  of  the 
sanity  of  the  man  who,  at  the  very 
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moment  when  his  honse  was  attack- 
ed from  without,  shoald  set  fire  to 
it  within,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  *'  snblime  spectacle**  of  simnl- 
taneoQs  external  defence  and  inter- 
nal extinguishment?    Of  course  we 
should  consider  him  as  mad,  dap  a 
blister  on  his  head,  and  have  him  in- 
stantly conveyed   to  bedlam.     And 
yet  that  is,  just  now,  ^w  precise  lan- 
guage of  Ministers.     We  really  are 
surprised   that  any  of  them  should 
have  the  audacity  to  hasard  such  an 
argument;    if,  indeed,   that  can  be 
called  an  argument  which  is  no  better 
than  a  preposterous  hyperbole.   They 
know,  perfectly  well,  that  this  measure 
of  theirs  cannot  be  persevered  in  with- 
out exciting  very  general  dissatlsfac- 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  pro- 
tracted discussion,  and  a  strong  de- 
monstration of  party  feeling  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  that  if  they  are 
nnsuceessftil  in  carrying  it  through, 
they  will  have  weakened  their  own 
influence  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  hands  of  Government 
should  be  strengthened;  and  that  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  snocessAil, 
an  immediate  dissolntioB  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  new  general  election,  must 
take  place.     These  are  the  obvious 
and  inevitable  consequences,  if  they 
persist  in  their  present  course;  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  faction, 
in  its  worst  spirit,  could  devise  no 
more  dangerous  scheme  for  disturbing 
the  unanimity  of  the  country.  ^*  But," 
say  some  of  the  Whig  and  L4beral  jetM*- 
Bale,  *^  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
move  is  a  mere  indication  of  what  may 
take  place  hereafter.     Lord   John 
Russell  has  no  serious  intention  of 
pushing  through  this  bill  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  would  his  colleagues 
permit  him  to  do  so-— this  is  merely  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fiilfiiment  of  his 
pledge,  and  in  due  time  it  will  be 
withdrawn."    If  we  are  to  take  that 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  busi- 
ness— if  we  are  to  suppose  that  this 
measure  has  been-  introduced  as  a 
sham,  without  serions  intenttone  of 
eanying  it  into  execution,  the  sooner 
Lord  John  Rnssell  retires  from  public 
Hfe  the  better  for  Ms  own  repntation. 
8ham  bills,  we  are  aware,  are  not  no- 
velties.   Of  late  years  we  have  seen, 
with  infinite  sorrow  and  disgust,  this 
species  of  deception  practised  upon 


the  public,  but  never  at  such  a  time 
and  under  such  cironmstances  as  now. 
It  is  no  valid  excuse  to  say  that  this 
is  the  mere  redemption  of  a  pledge, 
and  that  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 
act  otherwise  with  honour.    What  is 
Lord  John  Rassell,  that  considera- 
tions personal  to  him  should  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  Brit* 
ish  people  at  such  a  crisis ;  or  that  his 
gratuitous  pledges  and  random  pro- 
mises should  interfere  with  the  pubUe 
weal  ?    If  such  a  step,  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, bad  been  taken  by  a  Tory  instead 
of  a  Whig  minister,  the  offence  would 
not  have  been  allowed,  even  on  the 
first  night,  to  pass  without  a  storm 
of  reprobation.    Lord  John  himself 
would  have  risen,  with  an  onbhisfa- 
ing  front,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
antecedents,  to  provefrom  Whig  tradi* 
tion  that  any  attempt  to  divide  the 
country,  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
collecting  its  energies  for  action,  was 
a  crime  worthy  of  impeachment.    Mr 
Macaulay  would  have  been  hurried 
from  his  books  at  the  Albany  to  eX"* 
plain,  in  sonorous   language,   what 
course  would  have  been  taken  by  the 
Roman  senate,  in  regard  to  any  one 
who  might  have  proposed,  when  the 
Gauls  were  at  the  gate,  to  undermine 
the  Roman  constitution ;  and  theTap- 
peian  rock  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
suggested  as  the  proper  punishment. 
Sir  James  Graham  would  have  started 
up  to  protest  that  this  was  not  the 
time  for  ^*  pottering  **  over  constitu- 
tions, or  revising  constituencies,  and 
have  insnlted  the  parent  of  ^e  bill 
with  the  imperious  aire  of  a  Commo* 
dore  Trunnion.    Sir  Charles  Wood — 
bnt  we  shall  not  pursue  the  imaginary 
case  farther,  because  the  name  we 
have  last  cited  is  suggestive  of  a  count- 
ing-out.   What  we  mean  to  convey 
is,  that  the  political  changes  con- 
templated by  this  bill,  without  refine 
ence  to  minor  details,  such  as  lowei^ 
ing  of  the  franchise,  te.,  are  so  seri- 
ous, that  the  Ministry,  if  they  really 
intend,  or  intended,  to  carry  Aea 
through,  could  no^  by  po8sibQity,have 
selected  a  worse  or  more  injudicions 
time ;  and  that  they  are,  by  persever- 
ing, abusing  the   confidence  of  tlie 
country.     If,  on  the  contrary,  this 
measure  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sham, 
or  merely  tentatory,  then  we  say  tbat 
the  country  has  excellent  reason  for 
feeling  indignant  and  dlsgustisd  that. 
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mder  present  dfenmstaneea,  svch  a 
hoax  shcHild  be  practised  npoD  it. 

Lord  John  Rosaell  is  nnfortanate  in 
his  experiences.    By  accident  rather 
thta  by  choice — for  he  was  then  no 
eminent  political  character — bis  was 
the  hand  to  open  the  floodgates  more 
timn  twenty  yean  ago.    He  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  pent-np  waters, 
pouring  down  as  if  in  jobilee,  and  his 
soul  was  big  with  triamph.     Since 
then,  he  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  bnt  stili  his  memory  lingers  on 
the  fiur-off  Niagara  roll,  and  he  wishes, 
before  he  dies,  to  have  the  sonnd  re- 
peated.    Hence   he   is   perpetually 
prowling  about  the  locks  of  the  con- 
stitntion,  devising  schemes  for  another 
flood,  just  as  the  schoolboy,  who  has 
assisted  at  the  sluicing  of  one  dam,  is 
energetic  for  a  repetition  of  the  expo- 
ffinent,  regardless  altogether  of  the 
haToc  he  may  be  making  bdow.   His 
Nemesis— as  it  is  the  fashion  now  to 
call  it — ^has  been  more  decided  and 
humiliating  than  that  of  any  public 
man  of  oar  age.    He  has  simk  from 
a  Premier  to  a  subordinate,  mder  the 
«Mnmand  of  a  chief  to  whom,  for  the 
better  part  of  his  life,  he  was  diame* 
tiieally  opposed  in  politics.    He  waa 
Aol  even  allowed  to  remun  long  as  a 
recognised  subordinate.    He  descend- 
ed to  the  rank  of  an  attach^  in  which 
altaatiott  he  now  remains.    He  has 
afieeted  partial  retirement  from  poli- 
ties, but,  at  best,  he  is  only  half  a 
Cincinnatos.    We  do  not  know  aoca- 
rately  what  were  the  fanning  capabi- 
lities of  the  conqoeror  of  the  Yolsci ; 
bat  we  know,  accurately  enough,  what 
are  the  literary  achievements  of  Lord 
John  Bnssell    We  regret,  very  sin- 
esrely,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
■establish  for  himself  a  name  in  letters ; 
beoause,  if  he  had  done  so,  we  might 
have  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  po* 
titician.   Bat  that  remorseloBS  public, 
open  whoss  fiat  all  anthers  and  edi. 
ton  are  dependent,  stood  in  the  way ; 
and  decreasing  sales  bore  a  lament- 
able evidence  to  the  noble  Lord's  de- 
pressing literary  popularity.  In  order, 
a  possible,  to  redeem  hb  reputation, 
ho  tonched,  with  donbtftal  gallantry, 
the  shield  of  the  most  sged  antago- 
nist in  the  lists ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  like  the  Admiral  Gusrinos  in 
the  Spanish  ballad,  the  old  warrior^ 
thoni^  in  bad  case  and  wretchedly 
battered  smonr— sparred  out,  and 


overthrew  him  in  a  canter.  Nettled 
at  this  discomfiture,  he  comes  back 
to  politics;  and  — availing  himself 
of  bis  position,  which  the  Premier 
cannot  well  gainsay,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  no  sure  hold  on  the  aifoo- 
tions  of  the  leading  Whigs,  who 
would  pitch  him  over,  if  an  opportu- 
nity were  afforded,  as  freely  aa  ever 
hencoop  was  given  to  the  waves — he 
propounds  a  project  of  farther  reform, 
for  which,  we  doubt  not,  he  is  firi||^t- 
foliy  objurgated  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Cabinet.  But,  let  them 
say  theur  wont,  be  knows  that  he  is 
stUl  in  power — ^that  he  can  threaten 
them,  in  one  way  or  another,  with 
active  opposition^and  therefore  they 
are  constrained  to  let  him  appear  as 
the  author  of  a  new  Beform  BiU|  and 
although  in  their  hearts  they  enrse 
his  recklessness,  they  dare  not,  in  as 
many  words,  r^ndiale  his  false  posi- 
tion. Such  are  the  national  advan- 
tages and  inevitable  results  of  that 
species  of  combination  known  as  a 
''  CoaUtion  Ministry." 

Let  us  now  see  what  changes  are 
to  be  made  in  the  Sectoral  body. 
These  are  various  and  complicated, 
but  we  shall  state  them  in  order; 
and  first,  as  to  the  new  qualifications. 
The  following  are  to  be  entitled  to  en- 
rolment, either  in  town  or  country  :*— 

1.  All  persons  having  salaries  of 

£100  a-yesr,  derived  firom  pub- 
lic or  private  employment,  pro- 
vided they  are  paid  by  the  hslf- 
year  or  quarter. 

2.  All  persons  in  receipt  of  £10 

Sr-year,  derived  from  dl^dends 
from  property,  either  in  the 
Funds, orin  bank  for  £ast  India 
Company's  stodu 

3.  Ail  peraons  paying  income  or 

assessed  taxes  to  the  yearly 
income  of  408. 

4.  All  graduates  of  any  univorsity 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  All  persons  who,  for  three  years, 

have  had  a  deposit  of  £60  in  a 

savings'  bank. 
So  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  no- 
perty  and  occupancy  as  thebasisof  the 
electoral  franchise.  If  you  have  five 
sons,  and  wish  to  quiuify  them  for 
voting,  yon  have  simplv  to  deposit 
£50  in  name  of  each  m  a  savings' 
bank,  and  in  three  yean'  time  th«r 
will  be  placed  on  the  register.  And 
remark  this,  that,  once  on  the  registert 
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there  they  abide  for  erer ;  for  Lord 
John  distinctly  tells  ns,  ^'  we  make  the 
register  of  votes  final."  So  that,  on 
the  day  after  yonr  son  is  placed  on 
the  roll,  yon  may  reclaim  yonr  money 
with  interest!  Happy  graduates  of 
nniversities  I  They  are  entitled  to 
the  franchise  in  virtne  of  the  magi- 
cal letters  appended  to  their  names ; 
and  they  may  flit  abont  from  place 
to  place,  the  adornment  of  twenty 
registers,  because  the  register  is  to  be 
final.  Take  out  a  game-certificate, 
and  yon  may  not  only  shoot  partridges 
for  the  year,  but  may  vote  at  elec- 
tions in  perpetnity  I  Any  person  who 
wears  hair-powder,  keeps  a  terrier, 
-and  has  a  crest  engraved  on  his  seal, 
for  which  valuable  privileges  he  pays 
£2, 8s.  8d.  of  assessed  taxes,  is  hence- 
forward a  voter  I  We  are  not  joking. 
Snch  are  absolntely  the  provisions  of 
this  precious  Reform  Bill,  the  result, 
as  we  are  told,  of  the  deliberate  and 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Ministry  1 

Faintly,  and  like  a  dream,  the  re- 
collection of  the  beautiful  old  Whig 
moral  sentiments  steals  upon  our 
memory.  We  remember  the  touching 
pictures,  limned  some  twenty  years 
a^o,  of  the  industrious  man  working 
his  way  to  the  rank  of  the  ten- 
pounders,  in  order  to  attain  the  glo- 
rious privilege  of  the  franchise.  We 
were  told  then  that  it  was  most  [de- 
sirable to  have  a  distinct  property 
qualification,  in  order  that  men 
might  exert  themselves  to  attain  it, 
and  by  their  exertions  stimulate 
others  in  the  like  course  of  frugality 
and  perseverance.  Is  that  to  be  the 
case  in  future  ?  Certainly  not.  Every 
common  carrier  who  pays  for  his  van 
£2, 6s.  8d.  yearly,  as  the  tax  on  an  im- 
plement of  trade,  is  to  be  as  politically 
powerful  as  the  acred  squire,  or  the 
manufacturer  who  gives  employment 
to  thousands — every  horse^ealer,  dog- 
breaker,  and  tavern-keeper  may  vote 
in  virtue  of  the  assessed  taxes — every 
oierk  in  a  shop  who  has  £100  a-year, 
and  every  warehouseman,  who  has 
either  saved  or  succeeded  to  £50 — 
are  to  be  entitled  to  vote  either  in 
town  or  county.  We  said,  long  ago, 
when  the  Whigs  were  lauding  their 
earlier  measure  as  a  grand  incentive 
to  industry,  and  as  a  splendidly  de- 
vised scheme  for  stimulating  deserv- 
ing operatives,  that  before  many 
years  were   over  the   same    party 


would  attempt  to  lower  the  qualifica- 
tion, so  as  to  embrace  aU  who  were- 
likcly  to  forward  and  promote  their 
designs.  Our  prophecy  is  now  de- 
monstrated to  be  true.  We  showed 
that,  after  the  first  successful  attempt, 
there  never  can  be  an  end  of  swamp- 
ing, or,  at  all  events,  of  proposals  to 
swamp.  The  ten-pound  householders, 
then  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly,  did  not  seem  to  believe  us* 
Somehow  or  other  they  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
Whigs  were  the  devoted  friends  of 
the  ^^  middle  classes  " — tiiat  they  had 
a  firm  faith  in  what  was  termed 
*^  shopocracy  " — and  that  they  never 
would  attempt  to  supplant  the  power 
which  they  had  created.  And,  cer- 
tainly, the  ten- pounders  have  done 
nothing  to  merit  this  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  They  have 
dung  to  them,  especifdly  in  the  large 
towns,  with  a  fidelity  which  we  can- 
not but  respect,  and,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional scurvy  treatment,  have  shown 
themselves  the  most  zealous  of  par- 
tisans. But  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  their  ascendancy  is  to  give 
way.  Bespectability  is  no  longer  the 
fashion.  If  the  ten-pounders,  indeed, 
had  been  able  to  give  the  Whigs  a 
large  majority  in  Parliament,  and  to 
have  insured  their  continuance  in 
power,  matters  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. There  would  then  have  beea 
no]occasion  for  lowering  the  franchise; 
because  the  Whigs,  ever  since  they 
have  been  a  party  (which  is  now  an 
old  story),  have  never  taken  a  single 
step  except  as  means  towards  an  end; 
and  they  would  not,  but  for  party 
necessity,  have  attempted  to  swamp* 
their  friends.  But  the  old  Reform 
Bill,  though  devised  especially  ibr 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
Whigs  an  unlimited  range  of  power, 
did  not  succeed  in  its  object.  It 
was  based  essentially  upon  property, 
and,  by  degrees,  property  and  C!on- 
servatism  came  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding. The  Whigs  lost  ground 
every  year:  partly  because  their 
champions  were  either  eficte  or  insin- 
cere ;  partly  because  they  were  ibolislr 
enough  to  presume  on  their  new 
ascendancy,  and  to  insult  the  rooted 
Protestantism  of  the  country;  and 
partly,  because  they  showed  them«> 
selves  in  their  arrangements  grasping*, 
greedy,  and  nepotical,  to  a  depee 
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never  yet  paralleled  even  in  a  cor- 
rupted state.  Tbey  wanted  to  make, 
and  did  in  fact  make,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  the  Cabinet  a  mere  family 
Junta.  They  married  and  forwarded 
marriages  on  the  strength  of  political 
connexion,  and  Jobbed  ont  public  em- 
ployment accordingly.  Grey,  Rassell, 
and  Elliot,  were  the  three  names  pre- 
ferred ;  and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
amonnt  of  perquisites  was  absorbed 
by  the  scions  of  these  illustrious  races. 
Such  things  cannot  be  done  in  a 
comer,  so  secretly  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation. The  popular  ire  was  roused 
at  such  an  exhibition  of  awful  selfish- 
ness, and  the  Whigs  declined  in 
character.  Had  Sir  Bobert  Peel  not 
been  the  Minister  and  type  of  expe- 
diency, he  might  have  gained  an  easy 
and  lasting  victory  over  them;  but 
nnfortnnateiy,  both  for  the  party 
which  he  then  led  and  for  himself, 
he  had  a  weak  perception  of  principle. 
The  two  rivala  sate,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table,  watching  each  other  at 
the  game  of  popularity,  but  never 
for  a  moment  reflecting  that,  In  any 
event.  Great  Britain  had  to  pay  the 
loss.  The  game,  though  it  had 
continued  a  great  deal  too  long, 
was  somewhat  abruptly  terminated. 
Those  who  had  supported  the  Ba- 
ronet while  he  played^  fair,  with- 
drew their  confidence ;  imd  the  noble 
lord  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Did  he  maintain  it?  By  no 
means.  He  juggled  and  traversed 
until  every  one  was  weary  of  him, 
and  at  last  he  was  ejected.  The 
election  of  1852  showed  that  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  so  nearly 
indeed  that,  but  for  the  union  of  the 
Peelites  with  the  Whigs,  Lord  Derby 
would  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  embarrassing  to  politi- 
cians, but  it  does  not  justify  a  violent 
change  in  the  Constitution.  However 
desirable  majorities  may  be  to  either 
party,  an  attempt  to  obtain  ascendancy 
by  means  of  legislative  enactment  and 
tampering  with  the  franchise,  is  so 
very  reprehensible  that  it  amounts 
almost  to  a  crime. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
bill  by  indulging  in  remarks  upon  the 
past.  Its  object  la  to  swamp  the  pre- 
sent dasa  of  voters  by  a  wholesale  ad- 
mission of  others  who  have  not  been 
able  to  raise  themselves  to  the  enviable 


level  which  is  the  limit  of  the  exist- 
ing qualification.  The  bill  is  ingeni- 
ously devised.  I^et  it  pass,  and  every 
tradesman  will  consider  himself  sure 
of  three  or  four  votes  which  he  can 
direct.  Because,  of  course,  the  clerk, 
with  £100  a-year,  dares  not  vote 
against  his  master ;  and,  even  if  he  is 
entitled,  after  dismissal,  to  remain  on 
the  register,  the  mere  privilege  of  vot- 
ing, perhaps  once  in  seven  years,  will 
be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  employment.  Can  yov 
call  a  clerk  or  book-keeper,  with  a 
bare  £100  a-year,  independent?  Ta 
do  so  is  a  mere  perversion  of  terms. 
He  is  more  liable  even  than  the  ope- 
rative to  the  influence  of  his  employer^ 
inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment is  more  precarious.  We  heard 
a  great  deal  last  year  about  Govern- 
ment influence  being  used  among  the 
persons  employed  in  the  dockyards, 
and  it  was  gravely  proposed  by  some 
of  the  leading  Whig  journals,  that  al( 
such  should  be  disfranchised,  as  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  vote  inde- 
pendently. But  a  Grovemment  offi- 
cial, however  zealous  and  unscupu- 
lous  he  may  be,  is  amenable  to  public 
opinion  and  public  censure,  and  can- 
not exercise  the  same  stringent  means 
of  compulsion  which  are  open  to  the 
tradesman  or  the  attorney. 

Then  as  to  bribery:  the  tendency 
of  lowering  the  franchise  must  be  to 
increase  that  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  many  places,  even  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  votes  are  bought  and 
sold ;  but  if  this  bill  is  carried  into 
effect,  the  corruption  will  become 
enormous.  Experience  has  shown  us, 
very  clearly,  that  there  is  a  large  class 
in  this  country  by  whom  votes  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  marketable 
commodities,  and  this  bill  seems  spe- 
cially framed  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  their  numbers.  The  possession 
of  £50  in  a  savings-bank  is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  that  the  depositor 
will  be  inaccessible  to  the  influences 
of  a  bribe.  But  besides  the  other 
changes  which  we  have  discussed,  it 
is  proposed  that  residence  of  two 
years  and  a-half  in  a  house  rated  at 
£6  in  a  municipal  borough  shall 
confer  the  right  of  voting,  and  that 
previous  payment  of  rates  and  taxes 
is  to  be  no  longer  required  I  Can  any 
one  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  will  be  to  render  con^ 
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atitnencias  Tenal  to  an  extent  neyer 
yet  known  in  this  country?  If  eyen 
under  the  present  sytem  it  is  found 
that  bribery  preyails,  will  not  the 
offence  become  much  more  rank  and 
general  when  yon  enfranchise  a  class 
pecoUarly  liable  from  their  position  to 
such  influences  ?  And  remember  this, 
that  candidales  or  their  agents  are  not 
always,  nor  indeed  in  the  majmity  of 
cases,  the  tempters.  Enough  has  been 
revealed  to  show  us  that,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  the  English  towns,  there 
exist  regularly  organised  clnlra  or  so- 
cieties (^  Yoters,  who  force  theur  terms 
npon  candidates.  These  fine  patriots 
do  not  concern  themselves  much  with 
party  politics.  They  do  not  object  to 
one  man  because  he  is  a  Tory,  or  to 
another  because  he  is  a  Whig.  Fledges 
as  to  future  conduct  are  not  at  all  in 
their  line :  they  much  prefer  the  im- 
mediate tender  of  a  crisp  bank-note 
or  of  a  few  shming  sovereigns.  They 
have  their  agents  and  their  office- 
bearers, and  must  be  bought  in  the 
lump.  Let  this  bill  pass,  and  there 
will  hardly  be  an  urban  constituency 
in  this  kingdom  without  such  a  dub. 
Is  that  a  state  of  things  to  be  envied  ? 
Is  it  fair  to  the  honest  and  upright 
voter  that  he  should  be  swamped  by 
organised  rascality,  and  that  his  pri- 
vilege should  be  rendered  of  no  avail  ? 
We  can  hardly  express  ourselves  too 
strongly  on  this  subject,  for  the  pro- 
vocation is  very  great.  The  Whig 
party,  for  yean  past,  have  affected  to 
mourn  over  the  corruption  of  the  oon- 
BtStnencies,  uid  yet  here  is  their  ac- 
credited leader  bringing  in  a  bill  which 
mast  necessarily  have  the  efiect  of  in- 
ereasing  that  corruption  tenfo^  1 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  quite  done. 
Lord  John  Russell  proposes  to  give 
46  new  members  to  the  Ea^ish 
counties;  but  then  the  conit^  con- 
stituMiey  is  not  to  remain  as  be* 
fore.  Occopiefa,  not  proprietoa,  of 
£10  a»year  are  to  have  votes  in  conn- 
ties  ;  somI  it  is  by  no  means  contem- 
{dated  that  the  house  occnpied  by 
the  voter  should  be  of  that  value. 
^^  We  propose,"  said  Lord  John  Bus- 
tell,  ^^  with  respect  to  the  county 
right  of  voting,  that— with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  dwelling-house,  which  may 
be  of  any  value,  provided  the  voter 
lives  in  it— in  all  other  cases  the 
buUdiog  must  be  of  the  value  of  £6 
a*year.    Suppoaiag  there  is  a  house 


and  land,  the  home  nay  be  rated 
at  £1  or  £2  a-year,  provided  the 
voter  resides  in  it ;  but  if  the  quali- 
fication is  made  out  by  any  other 
building— a  cattle-shed  or  any  other 
building  of  that  kind — then  we  pro- 
pose tUs  check,  that  snch  building 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  £5  a-yeac 
This,  then,  is  the  franchise  we  pro- 
pose  to  give  in  coonties  for  the 
future ;  and  the  House  will  see  that 
it  has  a  very  ooosiderable  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  inereaae  <x 
number  of  membera  whieh  I  have 
stated  we  propose^  Out  of  the  whole 
number  I  have  mentioned  I  shall 
propose  that  46  members  shall  be 
given  to  eonnties;  but  as  theae 
counties  will  hereafter  laclede  the 
£10  householdeni,  it  is  obineus  thai 
the  constituency  will  be  leas  of  e 
special  character^  It  does  aeem  te 
me  that  all  the  endeavours  made  te 
run  down  the  agiieultaral  inteDSst, 
or  to  run  down  the  mannfacturing  in- 
tsrest,  are  totally  foolish  and  absord^ 
and  that  there  can  be  no  bettor 
system  of  representation  than  that 
wMch  takes  into  conaidaration  the 
whole  of  the  great  interssts  of  the 
country,  which  coatrihute  toits  glory 
and  prosperity."  We  have  thought 
it  right  to  insert  theae  paragcapha, 
becanse  they  contam  a  doctrine  quite 
new  to  statesmen,  and  one  which  haa 
hitherto  been  unbroached.  There  la 
certainly  a  Uttle  obeouri^  in  the 
language,  but  not  enough  to  coeeaei 
the  tree  nature  of  the  aeutiniant. 
What  Lord  John  Ruasell  means  te 
say  is  this :— It  is  absurd  any  longer 
to  maintain  the  speeial  charaeter  ol 
eenstitumicieo  absnrd  to  make  dia- 
tinetions  between  agrienltnie,  aume* 
footures,  or  any  brimch  of  industry— 
i^urd  to  frame  your  system  so  that 
one  member  shidl  represent  agricnl* 
tare,  another  comaaereev  and  another 
manufactures,  becaase  you  should 
in  every  ease  eombine  the  wMe  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
Carry  that  doctrine  into  effisot,  and 
the  distinctiee  between  oonnties  and 
towns  ceases  altogether.  But  how 
can  yon  bring  it  fairly  into  effeot?  In 
the  towns  which  have  the  privilege  of 
retnming  members,  agrieukure  ia  not, 
and  cannot  be,  represented  at  all.  The 
urban  voters  are  all  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  they  send  to  the  House 
of  Commons  membera  to  repreaeil 
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th&t  branch  of  indostry  which  is  their 
staple.  From  the  toims,  thereforet 
the  territorial  interest,  which  is  ia 
reality  the  greatest  and  most  endaring 
in  Bagland,  never  can  be  adeqoately 
represented.  Yon  may,  however, 
easily  enongh,  swamp  the  agricoltnral 
interest  in  the  coanties,  and  that  by 
the  method  which  Lord  John  Kossell 
proposes,  namely,  of  admitting  to  the 
ooonty-roll  ten-poond  ocenpiers  from 
the  towns,  which  do  not  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  Parliament  It  has  often 
been  remarkedr  as  a  special  defect  in 
the  Act  of  1832,  that  it  allowed  in 
many  cases  the  votes  of  small  pro* 
prietors  in  villages  and  towns  to 
swamp  the  votes  of  the  agricnltnrists; 
and  in  several  connties  in  Scotland 
this  is  BOtorioBsly  the  case.  The 
manafactaring  towns  in  Forfarshire, 
in  Roxbnrgh&Ire,  and  in  Fife,  famish 
so  many  votes,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest is  entirely  onrepresented ;  and 
as  new  seats  of  manufacture  are  laid 
down,  the  evil  is  always  progressive, 
rhere  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  the  in- 
stances which  we  have  referred  to, 
the  landed  interest  is  incomparably 
greater  than  all  the  others ;  and  yet, 
in  so  Isr  as  representation  goes,  k  has 
virtually  no  voiae  at  alL  It  has  been 
proposed,  more  than  once — and  the 
scheme  carries  reason  with  it^-that 
these  anomalifls  shonld  be  removed  by 
the  attachment  of  the  nnrepresented 
boronghs  to  the  nearest  ones  which 
have  representation ;  thns  increasing 
and  consolidating  a  class  of  voters  who 
have  a  ^tioet  common  interest.  If 
-Ma  were  done,  and  the  connties  freed 
from  an  incaboa,  there  might  be  no 
objection  to  the  lowering  of  the  agri- 
eoltaral  tenant's  qnalification,  so  that 
^e  man  who  paid  £20  of  yearly  rent 
vaight  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
roll  Bnt  Lord  John  Bossell  takes 
«xaetly  the  oppoiite  view.  He  wants 
to  swamp  the  oonntry  eonstitnenoies 
altogether,  and  he  proposes  to  effsct 
that  by  letting  in  every  man  from  the 
Ullages  who  pays  £10  of  rent  I  He 
himself  admito  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, persona  oosnpying  honses  not 
rated  at  more  than  £1  or  £2  a-year — 
in  ikct,  mere  hovels — may  become 
eonnty  voters,  and  this  he  considers  a 
fitting  method  of  combloiag  ^^the 
whole  of  the  great  interests  of  tbe 
country  I  "  And  yet,  mark  his  incon- 
aistancy.  By  the  same  lull  which  pro- 


poses this  amalgamation  of  interests  in 
the  coanties,  it  is  provided  that  Uni- 
versity representation  shall  be  ex- 
tended, and  that  special  members  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  English  Inns  of  Coart. 
Sarely  there  cannot  be  a  more  direct 
recognition  of  separate  and  eKclasive 
interests  than  this ;  and  yet,  in  coun- 
ties, the  agricultural  interest  is  to  be 
put  down. 

We  have  not  the  least  fear  that  the 
law  will  be  so  altered ;  but  that  such 
proposals  shonld  emanate  from  a  Min- 
istry, is,  we  think,  a  disgraceful  and  a 
lamentable  fact.  They  are  no  doubt 
entitled  to  have  their  opinion.  They 
may  think,  though  on  what  grounds 
we  cannot  divine,  that  it  is  good 
policy  not  to  maintain  any  baUuce  in 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  franchise 
in  town  and  country  should  be  made 
the  sameu  They  may  consider  it  advis- 
able that  smalt  manufacturing  towns, 
too  oniroportant  to  return  membere 
of  themselves,  shonld  be  allowed  to 
furnish  the  majority  of  county  votere, 
and  that,  virtually,  the  land  shonld 
cease  to  have  any  representatives.  If 
they  think  so,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  do  not  say  so  open- 
ly, so  that  we  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  battle  in  a  tair  field. 
But  this  measure  of  theirs  is  intend- 
ed to  be  deceptive,  and  convey  a 
false  impression  that  they  are  deal- 
ing impartially  with  all  classes.  In 
the  first  place,  they  take  from  the 
sm&Uer  boroughs  no  fewer  than  66 
members.  Their  principle  is,  that  no 
borottgh  having  le^  than  800  electors, 
or  less  than  5000  inhabitants,  ought 
to  return  a  member;  and  that  no 
borough  having  less  than  500  electors, 
or  less  than  10,000  inhabitants^  should 
return  two  members.  Let  ua,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admit  the  justice 
of  this  proposition.  Does  it  therefore 
follow  that  it  was  wise  to  disfranchiso 
each  boroughs  ?  That  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence.  If  the  con- 
stituency is  at  present  too  small,  ex- 
tend it  by  all  means.  Wherever  praoF 
ticable,  join  these  boronghs  together ; 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  take  aa 
increased  constitoency  firom  the 
nearest  unrepresented  town,  until  yon 
reach  the  magic  number  which  is  to 
be  the  minimum  of  representation. 
Bring  in  fresh  blood,  which  it  is  quite 
easy  to  do,  without  exciting  the  di^ 
mour  and  dlasatLsCaction  which  the 
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tave  altogether  of  ibtir  partj  tendea- 
eicB.  This  is  a  great  priyilege,  md 
a  great  advantage.  It  has  done  Boch 
to  BC^n  aoerbity,  and,  ia  bomo  in- 
stances, has  reconciled  fjowerfiil  IMl^• 
ties  to  acqaiesce  in  the  rstnra  of  a  good 
and  energetic  nember,  albeit  he  ndglit 
support  a  differsttt  polief  from  that 
to  which  they  were  inclined.  But 
now  the  majoiity  is  to  hare  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  minority  is  to  have  its 
member,  and  tlie  Honse  is  to  be 
divided  against  itself..  We  serioosly 
aver  that  we  do  not  remember  to  bave 
ever  heard  of  a  proposal  more  siogor 
lariy  siUj,  or  more  ntterty  aboord; 
and  if  this  really  be,  as  we  are  told, 
the  keystone  of  the  Nsfw  Beinrm  Bill, 
ire  may  be  sllowed  to  express  a  hope 
that  Lord  John  Rassell  wiU,  for  the 
future,  desist  from  all  archileetaral 
experiments. 

We  have  barehr  space  or  time  to 
advert  to  one  other  portion  of  tUs 
Bin— 4iamely,  that  whereby  it  is  pro- 
posed tiiat  members  accepting  olBoe 
nnder  the  Crowa  shonld  not  vacate 
theur  seats.  Sofarfhnabein^ineiiaed 
to  approve  of  that  proposition,  we 
oondenm  it  utterly.  The  existing  role 
Is  a  safegaard,  and  a  moat  valuable 
one,  against  proiligaqr  In  high  fflaoes, 
and  ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  be 
abolish^.  It  is  rather  amosing  to 
see  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
compelled  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
measure  of  1882,  in  order  to  make  a 
rational  excuse  fot  bis  new  proporal. 
He  says^^^In  those  times,  when  a 
seat  conld  always  be  found  for  any 

Erson  for  whom  it  was  required, 
inisters  snfiered  little  inconvenience 
from  the  Act  of  Anne  -,  but  when  the 
principle  of  popular  representation 
was  introduced  into  all  our  elections, 
the  statute  created  difficulties  whidi 
were  hardly  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  new  dectloBS.'* 


What  dMtooltieB?  There  were  no 
difficulties  of  any  kM.  IfmihsMBt 
man,  with  a  dear  eeasdenee,  wko 
was  the  choice  of  a  osastltneacy^ 
accepted  office,  he  was  son  to  be  ra- 
tnmed  agam,  and  alm^ost  always 
withont  opposhioa;  i^  en  the  oo»> 
trary,  his  esasdence  wss  net  qnlia- 
clear,  be  had  to  uadetgo  a  wholeeaase- 
ordeal.  Bat  perhaps  we  owe  this 
proposai  to  the  daase  akoat  ifae^ 
minority  memMia,  jfasse  It  Is  plai» 
that  an  anfoitaBate  senator  In  thn^ 
positkm  need  not  go  down  to  his  eo»- 
stitQCB^  mdess,  as  wa  have  already 
said,  provision  Is  aiade  §m  his  belag^ 
returned,  in  virtne  of  his  befaig  lomeat 
onthepoM. 

Whether  tiie  Mhilsfery  edUaetlvely 
teve  acted  wisely  or  aot  in  attowkig^ 
this  measure  to  be  bronght  forward^ 
we  oaanot  say.  They  msy  have 
reasons  wttich  are  not  apparent  to  as* 
They  may,  for  example,  wish  to  allow 
Lord  John  KnsseU  to  expose  himself^ 
psepaistoiy  to  some  new  airaag^ 
ment.  fife  Is  evideatiy  a  dangerona 
member  of  the  Cabinet ;  fsr,  i^ila 
the  Prime  Minister  is  maintaining  that 
there  is  still  a  diance  of  avoiding  war 
wkh  Raseia,  it  Is  intolenble  that  a 
subordinate  should  use  langaage  of 
the  most  nnguarded  and  epprobrkms 
nature  in  respect  to  the  Snqwroc  It 
is  just  a  repetition  of  the  offence  of 
which  both  Sir  James  Gntem  aiul 
Bir  Charles  Wood  were  gidlty  In  re> 
spect  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  al- 
though, in  this  case^  the  commentary 
msy  be  Just  enough,  we  cannot  bat 
deplore  such  exhiUttons  on  the  part 
of  Ministers.  But  if  the  Ministry 
Intend  serioudy  to  proceed  with  this 
bill,  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  draw  upon  the  noble 
lord,  for  terms  sufficiently  severe  to 
express  onr  Indication  at  their 
conduct 


PrmUd  ly  WiOiam  Blackwood  f  Awf ,  EdhAm^ 
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TBE  COMMERCIAL  REfiULTS  OF  A  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 


After  the  eDJoyment  of  nearly  forty 
jears  of  peace,    dortDg  which  two 
generations  of  men,  whose  fate  it  was 
to  live  in  more  troublous  times,  have 
passed  to  their  account,  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a  war  which  will  inevitably 
tax  all  the  energies  of  the  country  to 
conduct  it  to  a  successful  and  honour- 
able conclusion.    The  enemy  against' 
whom  our  arms  are  directed  is  not 
one  whose  prowess  and  power  can 
with  safety  be  slighted.    A  colossal 
empire  possessed  of  vast  resources, 
wielded  by  a  sovereign  of  indomitable 
character  and  vast  ambition,  who  has 
for  years  been  collecting  strength  for 
a  gigantic  effort  to  sweep  away  every 
barrier  by  which  the  realisation  of 
that  ambition  has  been  impeded,  is 
our  opponent.    The  issue  to  him  is 
most  momentous.     It  is  to  decide 
whether  he  is  hereafter  to  be  a  con- 
trolling power  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  rule  absolutely  in  the  Baltic,  to 
Jiold  the  keys  of  the  £uxlne  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  push  his  con- 
quests eastwards,  until  he  clutches 
Hindostan, — or  to  be  driven  back  and 
•confined  within  the  limits  of  the  origi- 
nal empire  which  Peter  the  Great  &- 
•queathed  to  his  successors.    Such  a 
"Struc^le  will  not  be   conducted  by 
Russia,  without  calling  forth  all  the 
▼Igour  of  her  ann.    An  issue  so  far 
t)eyond  her  contemplation  as  defeat 
and  extinction  as  a  first-rate  power 
in  the  world,  will  not  be  yielded  until 
ahe  has  drained  her  last  resources, 
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and  exhausted  every  available  means 
of  defence  and  procrastination.  Rus- 
sia possesses  too  in  this,  the  climax 
of  her  fate  and  testing- point  in  her 
aggressive  career,  a  mighty  source  of 
strength  in  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
people,  whom  she  has  taught  to  re- 
gard the  question  at  issne  between 
herself  and  Europe  as  a  religions  one, 
and  the  war  into  which  she  has  en- 
tered as  a  crnsade against  *^  the  infideP' 
and  his  abettors.  The  resnlt  may  be 
seen  in  the  personal  popularity  which 
the  Emperor  enjoys,  and* the  ready 
devotion  with  which  his  efforts  are 
aided  by  the  Christian  portion  of  the 
population  of  his  empire. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
enters  into  the  struggle  with  every 
recognised  prestige  of  success  In  her 
favour.  She  has,  as  her  active  ally, 
the  greatest  military  nation  in  tho 
world,  whose  soldiers  and  siulors  are 
about,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
centuries,  to  fight  side  by  »ide  against 
a  common  enemy.  Little  as  we  are 
disposed  to  decry  the  strength  of  that 
navy  which  Russia,  by  her  wonder* 
ful  energy,  has  succeeded  in  creating 
during  the  past  few  years,  it  wonld 
be  absurd  to  compare  it  with  the 
magnificent  fleets  which  England  and 
France  combined  have  at  present 
floating  in  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  about  to  sail  for  the  Baltic 
A  comparison  of  our  monetary  re- 
sources with  those  of  our  opponent 
wonld  be  still  more  absurd*    Another 
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feature  in  onr  position  as  a  maritime 
country  at  present,  is  the  vast  facili- 
ties which  we  possess,  by  means  of 
our   mercantile   ocean  steamers,    of 
transporting  any  required  number  of 
troops  to  the  locality  where  their  ser- 
vices are  required,  with  a  rapidity  and 
comfort  never  dreamt  of  during  the 
last  European  war.     A  veteran  of 
our  Peninsular  Campaigns,  witnessing 
the  splendid  accommodation  provided 
in  such  noble  vessels  as  the  Oriental 
Company's    steamer    Himalaya    at 
Southampton,  the  Canard  Company's 
steamer  Camhria  at  Kingston  Har- 
bour, Dublin,   and  the  same  Com- 
pany's   steamer   A/iaffora  at  Liver- 
pool, and  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  vessels  was  cap- 
able of  disembarking  their  freight  of 
armed  men  within  five  or  six  days  of 
their  departure  hence  in  any  port  of 
the  Mediterranean,  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween such  ooBveyances  and  the  old 
troop  ships  employed  in  former  days. 
Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to 
the  extent  of  this  new  element  of  our 
power  as  a  roiiitary  nation.    We  en- 
ter, too,  npon  the  approaching  stmg- 
-gle    with    Rossia    backed    by    the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  classes  of 
our  population.    It  is  not  regarded 
'  with  us  as  a  religious  war,  or  one  into 
the  incentives  to  which  religion  enters 
St  all.    It  is  scarcely  regained  by  the 
mass  as  a  war  of  interest.    With  that 
sordid  motive  we  cannot  as  a  nation 
be  reproached.    It  is  felt  only  that  an 
tinjast  aggression  has  been  committed 
by  a  powerfnl  state  npon  a  weak  one; 
'  that  the  tyranny  of  the  act  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  gross  breaches  of 

•  fiiith,  the  glaring  hypocrisy,  amount- 
ing to  blasphemy,  and  the  unparalleled 
atrocity,  by  which  it  has  been  follow- 
ed up ;  and  that  we  should  prove  our- 
selves recreant,  and  devoid  of  all 
manhood,  were  we  to  stand  tamely 

^hy  «nd  see  a  gallant  people,  differing 
though  they  do  from  us  in  religion, 
overwhelmed  by  brute  force,  and  ex- 
terminated from  the  face  of  Europe  by 

'  such  butcheries  as  Russia  has  shown 
US,  in  the  memorable  example  of  Si- 
uope,  that  she  is  not  ashamed  to  per- 

•  petrate  in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

There  is  one  consideration,  how- 
ever, eonnected  with  the  present  war- 
like temper  of  our  population,  which 


cannot  with  safetybe  permitted  to^ 
escape  remark.      We  have  already 
stated  that  two  generations  of  men 
have  passed  away  since  this  country 
was  in  actual  war  with  an  enemy  in 
Earope.    The  bulk  of  the  present  race 
of  Englishmen  have  never  experienced 
the  inconveniences,    and    occasional 
privations,  which  attend  upon  war 
even  in  countries,  like  ours,  which  are 
happily  free  from  the  affiiction  of  hav- 
ing an  armed  eaemy  to  oombat  upon 
its  own  soil.    We  believe  most  firmly 
that  we  are  not  a  degenerate  people. 
We  see  evidence  of  this  in  the  ready 
zeal  with  which  large  numbers  of  our 
hardy  and    enterprising   youth    are 
everywhere  flocking  to  be  enrolled 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  both 
for  land  and  sea  service.    Wo  trust 
that  this  feeling  will  endure,  and  that 
we  shall  be  found  willing  to  bear  np 
cheerfully  under  any  temporary  sacri- 
fices which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
make ;  but  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  onr  social  condition,  in 
onr  traditionary  instincts,  in  our  pur- 
suits, and  in  onr  institutions,  during 
the  forty  years  of  peace  which  we 
have  enjoyed.  We  have  become  more 
essentially  a  manufacturing  and  eom- 
mercial  people.    A  larger  number  of 
our  population  than  formeriy  are  de- 
pendent for  their  daily  bread  upon  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  In 
our  foreign  trade.    The  more  exten- 
sive adaptation  of  machinery  to  manu- 
facturing processes  of  every  kind  has 
led  to  the  aggregation  of  large  masses 
of  onr  population  in  particular  dis- 
tricts ;  and  such  masses,  ignorant  as 
we  have  unfortunately  allowed  them 
to  grow  up,  are  notoriously  subject  to 
the  incendiary  persaasions  of  mprin- 
eipled  and  bad  men,  and  have  been 
sedulously  taught  that  cheapness  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  can  only  be 
secured  by  unrestricted  commnmca- 
tion  with  foreign  countries.    More- 
over, we  have  had  a  large  Inftmion  of 
the  democratic  element  into  onr  con- 
fititation.    Our  House  of  Commoiia- 
no  longer  represents  the  yeomanry 
and  the  property  classes  of  the  ooan- 
try ;  but,  instead,  most  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  shoplreephig  and  artisan 
classes  of  our  large  towns.    It  Is  no 
longer  the  same  body  of  educated 
English  gentlemen,  whose  eaduriag 
patriotism,  dnring  the  last  war,  stood 
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firm  agAiTist  the  clamours  of  the  mobs 
of  London,  Manchester,  and  other 
large  centres  of  population,  and  tnmed 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  fac- 
tion within  its  own  walls ;  bat  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  a  totally  opposite,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  materiallj  changed 
character,  so  fu*  as  regards  a  consider- 
able number  of  its  members.  We 
have  in  it  now  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  capitalist  class — men  suspected  of 
being  rather  more  sensitively  alive  to 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  funds, 
stock,  railway  shares,  &c.,  than  to 
any  gain  or  loss  of  national  honour ; 
more  wealthy  manufacturers,  who 
would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  loss 
of  a  fleet  as  a  minor  calamity,  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  a  profitable 
market  for  their  cottons,  woollens,  or 
hardwares ;  and,  lastly,  more  Irish 
representatiyes  of  tbe  Maynooth 
priesthood,  ready  to  sell  their  coua- 
try,  or  themselves,  for  a  concession 
to  Rome,  or  a  Government  appoint- 
aient.  The  hooovable  member  for 
the  West  Ridings  Mr  Cobden^ 
showed  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
tbe  character  and  position  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  House,  and  of  his  own  oon- 
stitiienta,  when  he  wound  up  his 
speech  on  the  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  question  of  oor  relations  with 
Russia  and  Tark^,  en  the  SOtfa  nU., 
with  these  words,  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered : — '*  He  would  take  upon 
himself  aU  tbe  unpopnlarity  of  oppos- 
ing this  war;  and,  more  than  that, 
he  Kouid  net  give  six  months*  purchase 
for  tbe  popuktrity  of  those  who  advo- 
cated it  on  its  present  basisy 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  ma- 
terial to  examine  what  is  the  amount 
ef  intermption  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  which  may  be  assumed 
as  likely  to  oocor,  as  the  rerali  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Russia.  What,  in 
other  words,  is  tiie  amount  and  the 
natmne  of  the  pressaie,  to  which  the 
masses  of  our  popuhttion  may  be 
called  upon  to  sobmit,  to  prepare 
them  for  tbe  purposes  of  tlK»e  per- 
sons— happily  few  in  nnmber  at  prs- 
sent-^whose  voice  is  for  peace  at  any 
saerifioe  ef  the  national  honour,  and 
any  sacrifice  of  the  sacred  daties  of 
humanity  ?  We  shall  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused if  we  examine  £rst  the  nature  of 
tbe  prassuie  which  is  relied  npon  hj 
ench  persons ;  and  we  -cannot  exem- 
plify this  better  than  by  a  qnotatioii 


from  the  speech  already  referred  to  by 
the  same  Mr  Cobden — theur  first  vo- 
lunteer champion  in  the  expected  agi- 
tation. Tbe  honourable  gentleman 
remarked : — 

"  He  could  not  ignore  the  argamenta  by 
which  they  were  called  upon  by  honour- 
able and  right  honourable  gentlemen  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  Russia,  llie  first  ar- 
gument was  one  which  had  been  a  dozen 
times  repeated,  relative  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  trade  of  the  two  countries. 
We  were  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  Russia 
from  possessing  countries  from  which  she 
would  exclude  our  commerce,  as  she  ditl 
from  her  own  territory.  That  argument 
was  repeated  by  a  noble  lord,  who  told 
the  House  how  insignificant  our  trade 
with  Russia  was^  compared  with  that 
with  Turkey.  Now,  that  opinion  was 
erroneous  as  well  as  dangerous,  for  we 
had  DO  pecuniary  interest  in  going  to 
war.  Our  interests  were  all  on  the  other 
side,  as  he  was  prepared  to  show.  The 
official  returns  did  not  give  him  the 
meaas  of  measuring  the  extent  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia,  but  he  had  applied  to 
fome  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in 
tbe  City,  and  he  confessed  he  had  been 
astonished  by  the  extent  of  our  trade 
with  Russia.  He  used  to  be  told  that 
our  exports  to  Russia  amounted  to  less 
than  ^£2,000,000.  Now,  Russia  was  etill 
under  the  Protectionist  delusion,  which 
had  also  prevailed  in  this  country  in  \\U 
recollection.  (A  laugh.)  Russia  still 
kept  up  her  protective  duties  upon  her 
manufflcture<(,  but  he  would  tell  the 
House  what  we  imported  trom  Russia, 
and  they  might  depend  on  it  that  wbat- 
crer  we  imported  we  paid  for.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  eethnated  the,  imports 
froai  Russia  as  of  laach  greater  vahie 
than  most  people  thought,  and  he  was 
under  the  iapression  that  they  mi^t 
amount  to  from  £5,000,000  to  £6,000,000 
per  annnm.  Now,  here  was  a  «alcn]A> 
tion  of  our  imports  from  Russia  wbich  he 
had  obtained  from  sources  tliat  might  be 
relied  upon, — 

Estimated  Vcdue  of  Imports  from  Russia 
lido  the  United  Kingdom, 


Tallow, 

.    £1,£00,000 

l^tBReeo,     • 

.      1,800,000 

Piaz  and  benp, 

.      S,900,000 

T"^    •     - 

4,000,060 

AVool, 

300,000 

Oats, 

500,000 

Other  grain. 

500,000 

Bristles,      . 

450,000' 

Tinber,  deals,  &c.. 

500,000 

Iron,       •  •        • 

70,890 

Cw«'»      • 

140,000 

Hides, 

Miscellaneous,   . 

60,000 

200,000 

£i:^mjm 
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coButry  at  present,  is  the  vast  facili-  eBoape  reoiark.      -<?  tliey  import  from 

ties  which  wo  possess,  by  meaoB  of  stated  that  tv ' '"»"'  re"»nM  of  the 

our    mercantile    ocean  steamera,    of  have  passed  xrP"ce  party,  we  have  do 

Iranaporting  any  reqoired  onmber  of  was  in  a--  /-*"  "pon  toe  probability  of 

troops  10  the  locality  where  their  aer-  Enror-  :^.  <>' *«";  ""  '*'««'  "oP®  of 

vices  are  reqolreO,  with  a  rapidity  and  of  F  >""e  '«  the  minds  of  the  muiaes 

comfort  never  dreamt  of  during  the  f  ^pnpreasiontbat  the  cause  of  thoao 

j^^  '  y'  M^  pncea  Is  mainly  the  interruption 

„m.  p  -^  of  our  usual  imports  of  grain  from  the 

th-  „  Bnssian  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the 

S,ul  Black  SeaV 

Qq^.  It  ia  rather  singular  that  it  should 
ggy^  not  have  struck  ao  astute  a  man  as 
g,gjm  Mr  Cobden,  that  Bussia  is  very  likely 
Ijgn^  to  feel  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  cua- 
p,„J<  tomer  as  England  appears  to  have 
J^g^j  been  to  her,  quite  as  much  as  we  are 
jjijl'  likely  to  feel  the  want  of  her  t&llow. 
-j^Iq  her  flax  and  hemp,  her  linseed,  or 
ji^g,  even  her  wheat.    The  vendor  of  an 
,}igj.  article  ia  generally  the  party  who  feels 
jji^  most  aggrieved  when  bis  stock  is  per- 
^1^  mitted  toaccnmulateuponhiaahelvee. 
.  The  Russian  lendownera  cannot  very 
conveniently  dispense  with  the  an- 
nual thirteen  millions  stcrllDg  whicb 
tbey  draw  from  this  coontry.      Mr 
I  Cobden  may  depend  upon  it  that.  If 
i  we  want  it,  a  portion  of  their  growth 
j'^  of  staple  articles  will  find  Its  way  to 
1,1  thia    country,  through    intennediate 
joKn>"~  fbamiels,  althongh  Rugaian  ships  no 
ife  shall  not  here  take  the  trouble    longer  gain  the  advantages  derired 
#(^[tIclBlngMrCobden*8flgDree,but    from  its  transport.    The  fact,  how- 
iVke  tbem  as  they  aland,   althoDgh  ever,  of  our  absolute  dependence  upon 
lliej  are  exaggerated  enough.     Hia  Sossia  for  these  articles  is  too  pal- 
(i-snment  is  obviously,  that  we  must  pably  a  bugbear,  either  of  Ur  Cob- 
tabmit  to  any  amonot  of  aggression  den's  own  creation,  or  palmed  opon 
which  Russia  may  choose  to  make  falm    by  his  friends,   the   "eminent 
npon    neutral    conntriea,    and    even  merchants  of  the  City,"  to  be  worthy 
upon  our  own  Indian  posseasions,  be-  of  serious  notice,  did  It  not  betray  tfae 
canse  that  country  aupplies  na  yearly  direction  in  which  we  are  to  look  for 
with  thirteen  mllliona'  worth  of  raw  the  agitation,  by  which  that  gentle- 
materials  and  food  !    The  same  was  man  and  his  friends  hope  to  paralyse 
the  humiliating  position  which    tfae  the  haoda  of  Government  during  the 
men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  recorded  in  coming  crisis  of  the  country. 
Scripture,  occupied  towards  Herod,  In  the  effort  to  form  a  correct  estl- 
when  "  they  came  of  one  accord  to  mate  of  the  extent  of  interruption  to 
him,  and  having  made  Blastus,  the  our  commerce  to  be  anticipated  from 
king's  chamberlain,  their  friend,  de-  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  be- 
sired  peaoe,  fiwuiue  iktir  coUTitty  tea*  tweeu  thia   country  and  Rnsalft,  we 
novrUhed    by    tfie    Ainu's     country."  mnat  have,  in  the  first  place,  reliable 
How,  asks  Mr  Cobden,  is  machinery  facts  to  depend  upon,  instead  of  the 
to  work  without  tallow  to  grease  the  loose   statements   of   Rnsslao   mer- 
wheels?  TFe  are  to  have  an  latl-war  chants,  who  are,  aa  a  class,  aopamlMr^r 
cry  from  the  farmera  for  the  lack  of  oonnetfed  with  he^  as  almost  to  ba 
Rnsatan  linaeed;  the  West  lUdlng  of  liable  to  the  Impntatiou  of  having 
Yorkshire  is  to  be  stirred  up  into  In-  Rasaian  rather  than  Britlah  totsrssts 
Burrection  by  the  want  of  fiax  and  nearest  to  their  hearts.    We  have  « 
'  hemp ;  and  (he  fine  cutlers  of  Sheffield  right  also  to  look  U  the  fact  that,  so 
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far  at  least  as  present  appearances  go, 
Bossia  is  likely  to  be  isolated  on 
eyery  side  daring  the  approaching 
straggle,  her  principal  seaports,  both 
In  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  to  be 

ommanded  by  the  united  British  and 

^ench  fleets;  whilst  that  produce,  by 

I  withholding  of  which  she  could 

^tless  for  a  time,  and  to  a  certain 

it«  inconvenience  our  manufao- 

.1  and  consumers,  may  find  its 

.y  to  us  either  direct  from  Russian 
ports  in  neutral  vessels,  or  through 
those  neighbouring  countries  which 
are  likely  to  occupy  a  neutral  position 
in  the  quarrel.  We  have  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  with  respect  to  many 
of  the  articles  which  we  have  lately 
been  taking  so  largely  from  Russia, 
other  sources  of  supply  are  open  to 
us.  It  Is  remarkable  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  by  even  temporarily 
enhanced  prices  in  this  country  in  ex- 
tending the  area  on  every  side  from 
which  foreign  produce  reaches  us.  A 
few  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
for  example,  will  attract  it  from  the 
far  west  States  of  America,  from  which 
otherwise  it  would  never  have  come, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  grower 
to  afiford  the  extra  cost  of  transport. 
All  these  considerations  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind ;  and  although  it  will 
perhaps  have  to  be  conceded  that 
somewhat  enhanced  prices  may  have 
to  be  paid  for  some  of  the  articles 
with  which  Russia  at  present  supplies 
US,  we  think  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
show  that  the  enhancement  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  such  as  to  amount  to  a 
calamity,  or  cause  serious  pressure 
upon  our  people. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
our  trade  with  Russia,  both  import 
and  export,  is  carried  on.  Russia  is, 
commercially,  a  poor  country.  The 
description  of  her  given  by  M'CuUoch, 
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These  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  English 
Houses,  who  have  branch  establish- 
ments at  St  Petersburg,  Riga,  and 
Memel  on  the  Baltic,  and  Odessa  on 
the  Black  Sea.  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  the  following.  About  the  month 
of  October  the  cultivators  and  factors 
from  the  interior  visit  those  ports, 
and  receive  advances  on  the  produce 
and  crops  to  be  delivered  by  them 
ready  for  shipment  at  the  opening  of 
the  navigation ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  engagements  made  between  these 
parties  and  British  capitalists  have 
rarely  been  broken.  This  process  of 
drawing  advances  goes  on  until  May, 
by  which  month  there  are  large  stocks- 
ready  for  shipment  at  all  the  ports,  the 
winter  in  many  districts  being  the^ 
most  favourable  for  their  transport.. 
The  import  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  by  foreign  capital ;  long, 
credits,  in  many  instances  extending 
to  twelve  months,  being  given  to  the 
factors  in  the  interior.  A  well-known 
statistical  writer,  the  editor  of  the 
Ecojumist^  Mr  John  Wilson,  in  his  pub* 
lication  of  the  25th  ult.,  says,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  amount  of  British  capi- 
tal thus  embarked  in  Russia  at  the  pe- 
riod when  her  battalions  crossed  the 
Pruth :  *'  The  most  accurate  calcula- 
tions which  we  have  been  able  to  make, 
with  the  assistance  o/persons  ktrgefyen* 
ffaged  in  the  trade^  shows  that  at  that 
moment  the  British  capital  in  Russia, 
and  advanced  to  Russian  subjects,, 
was  at  least  £7,000,000,  including  the 
sums  for  which  Houses  in  this  country 
were  under  acceptance  to  Russia.*** 
We  can  perfectly  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  fact,  under  such  a  system 
of  trading  as  that  which  we  have  de* 
scribed.  We  can  believe,  too,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  British  ships 
and  sailors  were  at  the  same  time  in 
Russian  ports,  and  would,  in  case  we 
had  treated  the  occupation  of  Mol* 


inanearly  edition  of  his  Z>tcliofiaryo/^  davia    and   Wallachia   by   Russian 

Commerce^  published  two-and-twenty  troops  as  a  casus  belii^  very  probably 

years  ago,  is  as  appropriate  and  correct  have  been  laid  under  embargo.    We- 

as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday,  conld  sympathise  with  those  ^*  persons 

notwithstanding  the  vast  territorial  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,*'  in  re- 

aggrandisement  which  has  taken  place  joicing  that,  as  one  effect  of  a  tern- 

In  the  interim.    Her  nobles  and  great  porising  policy,  the  whole   of  this 


landowners  hold  their  property  bur* 
dened  by  the  pressure  of  many  mort- 
gages ;  and  they  are  utterly  nnable 
to  bring  their  produce  to  market,  or 
to  raise  their  crops  at  all,  without  the 
advances   of   European    capitalists. 


capital,  these  ships,  and  these  sailors^ 
had  been  released  from  all  danger  of 
loss  or  detention.  Bat  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  consider  it  decent 
in  a  gentleman  holding  an  important 
office  in  the  Grovemment,  whilst  ad- 
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mittingy  as  he  does,  that  we  have 
beea  bambooaled  by  Rasaian  diplo- 
macy, to  point  tFinmphantly  to  thia 
saving  of  '*  certain  monies" — the  pro- 
perty of  priTate  individuals,  who 
made  their  yentores  at  their  own  risk 
and  for  their  own  profit-^aa  in  any 
sort  balaacing  the  loss  of  the  national 
honour,  whieh  has  been  incorred  by 
onr  tardiness  in  bringing  declMve  sac- 
coor  to  an  op]M«ssed  ally.  Ill-na- 
tared  people  might  suggest  a  SBspidon 
that  Mincing  Lane  and  Mark  Lane 
had  been  exercising  too  great  an  in- 
ffnence  is  Downing  Street  And  the 
public  may  hereafter  ask  of  politidsns, 
who  thus  ground  their  defence  against 
the  charges  of  infirmness  of  purpose 
and  blind  credulity,  or  *'  connivance," 
as  Mr  Disraeli  has,  perhaps  too  cor- 
rectly, termed  it,  upon  this  alleged 
saving  of  a  few  millions  of  the  money 
of  private  adventuiers — Will  it  bal- 
ance the  expenditmre  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  the  pnblie  money  which 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  will  pro- 
bably cost,  and  wluch  might  have 


been  saved  by  the  adoption  oi  a  more 
prompt  and  vigorous  policy  in  the 
first  instance?  Will  it  balance  the 
loss  of  life— -wiU  it  support  the  widows 
and  orphans— will  it  lighten  by  one 
feather  the  burden  upon  poster^, 
which  may  be  the  result  of  this  strug- 
gle ?  It  would  be  a  misenble  thing 
should  it  have  to  be  said  of  England, 
that  there  was  a  period  In  her  lustory 
when  she  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow 
in  a  just  cause  until  she  had  taken 
care  that  the  offender  had  paid  her 
shopkeepers  or  her  merchants  their 
debts !  We  pass  over  this  part  of  the 
subject,  however,  as  scaroety  belong* 
lug  to  the  question  which  we  haive 
proposed  to  ouraelves  to  discuas. 

Our  imports  from  Russia,  upon  the 
importance  of  which  so  much  stiess 
has  been  laid,  were  in  1952  as  given 
belowy  ftam  official  documents.  We 
have  cmmekweA  appended  the  value  of 
the  various  items  upon  a  very  liberal 
scale ;  and  we  may  explain  that  we 
select  that  year  instead  of  1863,  !brre»- 
sons  whieh  we  shall  hereafter  explain. 


^(liMtUiiiei  (^  BMoian  Produce  imported  into  Great  BritcUn  during  the  year  1352» 


Corn,  wheat,  and  flour, 

qrs. 

758,571 

TaTu« 

£1,540,499 

Oats, 

tf 

805,788 

» ■  • 

360,85A 

Other  grato, 

>» 

2e2,S48 

•  •  • 

327,935 

^Uow, 

ewts. 

S09,]  97 

•  •• 

1,187,760 

Liueed,  and  iiaz  seed,  fto. 

qrs. 

618,667 

•  •• 

1^25,000 

Briatks, 

lbs. 

1,45M03 

•■•i 

292,000 

FUzy 

owt& 

948,523 

•  •• 

1^97,040 

Hempy         ... 

» 

543,965 

••• 

861,277 

Wool  (aiidre88ed)» 

lbs. 

5,353,772 

»•« 

200,390 

Iron  (aawroaglit), 

tons 

1,792 

•  •  • 

17,920 

Copper  (do.). 
Do.    fpart  wrought). 

t9 

226 

«  •  • 

20,000 

ft 

1,042 

•  •  • 

120,000 

Timber  (hewn^, 
Do.    (sawn;, 

loads 

28,299 

■  •  ■ 

94,800 

ft 

189,799 

•  •m 

759,199 

48,810,618 

We  have  taken  for  the  above  esti- 
mate the  prices  which  prevailed  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1852,  after 
whieh  they  were  raised  above  an 
average  by  pecnliar  drcamatances. 
The  year  selected,  moreover,  was  one 
of  larger  imports  than  nsnal  of  many 
articles.  For  example,  oar  imports 
(tf  Bassian  grain  in  1852  amonnted, 
in  ronnd  Ktmbera,  to  £2,235,800 
sterling,  against  only  £962,924  in 
1850.  Yet  we  have  iess  than  nine 
millions  as  the  amonnt  of  this  vwinted 
import  trade  from  &nsaia,  the  inter- 
mption  of  which  is  to  be  fraught 


with  sach  serious  conseqaenoestoonr 
internal  peace,  and  to  the  *^  popnla- 
rity  "  of  the  liberal  representatives  of 
our  large  towns. 

Bat  fortonately  for  the  eomtry,  and 
rather  mal  apropos  for  those  who 
would  fain  convert  any  diminntion  of 
onr  supplies  of  produce  from  Bussiik 
into  the  gronnd  of  an  anti-war  agi- 
tation, we  have  succeeded  in  proonr^ 
ing  from  that  country  during  the  paal 
year  supplies  unprecedented  ui  qnan-^ 
tity.  The  following  have  been  onr  im* 
ports  from  Bussia  in  1853,  as  eom-> 
pared  with  the  previous  year  i-^ 
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Coni»  wheat,  ud  flour,  qrs. 

\Mno>  •  •  •  yf 

Other  graiB,     •  „ 

Tallow,    .        .        .  cwtfl. 

Seeda,      •        •  qn. 
Bristles,  .                 .  lbs. 

Flax,  .  owts. 

Hemp,     ...  ft 

Wool,  .  lbs. 

Iron,  .  tons 

Copper  Tunwroaght),  „ 

Copper  (part  wrought),.        „ 

Timber  (hewn),  loads 
Tiiidi)er  (sawn),        .  „ 


1,670,909        against 
379,0o9  ... 

263,653  ••• 

847,267 
786,015 
2,477,789 
1,287,988 
836,373 
9,054,443 
6,079 
974 
6S6 
46,421 
245,582 


738,571  in  1852. 

805,738  ... 

262,238  ... 

609,197  ... 

618,657  ... 

1,459,303  ... 
948,523 
543,965 

5,353,772  ... 

1,792  ... 

226 

1,042  ... 

28,299  ... 

189,799  ... 


If  mercantile  opinions  are  at  all  to 
be  relied  npon,  these  extra  sapplies 
onght  to  hare  a  tendency  to  bring 
down  prices,  which  the  prospect  of 
war  has  enhanced  beyona  what  ex- 
isting circamstances  seem  to  warrant, 
even  presaming  that  we  had  no  other 
dependence  than  upon  Bnssia  for  the 
articles  with  which  she  has  heretofore 
supplied  OS.  For  example,  wehave  paid 
during  the  past  year,  if  we  take  present 
prices,  for  oar  imports  of  wheat  alone 
from  Bnssia,  about  £6,470,000  ster- 
ling, whereas,  at  the  prices  of  the 
early  part  of  1852,  we  should  have 
paid  for  the  same  quantity  of  wheat 
just  half  the  money.  And  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  smce  war  has  been 
regarded  as  inevitable,  we  have  had 
a  downward  tendency  in  all  our  prin- 
cipal markets.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  we  hold  more  home-grown  wheat 
than  was  anticipated;  and,  with  a 
favourable  seed-time  and  a  pKropitioos 
q>ring,  hopes  are  entertained  that  we 
i^all  not  in  the  present  year  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreigner  as  we  have 
been  during  that  which  has  passed. 
Tallow  also  is  an  article  for  which  we 
have  been  lately  paying  the  extrava- 
gant prices  of  62s.  to  63s.  per  ewt. 
In  the  early  part  of  1862,  the  article 
was  worth  about  37s.  6d.  for  the  St 
Petersburg  quidity.  No  English  gra-> 
zier,  however,  ever  knew  butcher's 
meat  or  fat  at  theur  present  prices ; 
and  a  propitious  year  for  the  agricul- 
turist will  most  probably  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  more  favourable  state  for  the 
consumer. 

It  is  not,  however,  true  that  a  state 
of  war  with  Bussisr  can  shut  us  out 
from  our  supply  of  the  produce  of 
that  country.  It  wiU  come  to  us  from 
ber  ports,  unless  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  right  to  blockade  them  strictly, 
im  the  sfps  of  neutral  conntiies*    A 


portion  of  it — ^and  no  inconsiderable 
portion — ^will  reach  ua  overland,  Rus- 
sia herself  being  the  greatest  sufferer, 
from  the  extra  cost  [of  transit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  every  ^ort  being 
made  by  her  great  landowners  to  make 
market  of  th&  produce,  and  convert 
it  at  any  sacrifice  into  money ;  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
at  the  present  moment  mmm  some 
sevea  or  eight  millions  sterling  of 
British  and  other  money,  usually  ad- 
vanced upon  the  forthcoming  erops. 
We  need  scarcely  point  at  tiie  diffi* 
culty  in  which  this  want  must  place 
Russia  in  such  a  struggle  as  that  in 
which  she  is  at  present  engaged. 
The  paper  issues  of  her  government 
may  for  a  time  be  forced  upon  her 
slavish  population  as  money.  But 
that  population  requires  large  Importa 
of  tea,  coffee,  sngar,  spieest  fruits, 
wines,  and  other  foreign  products; 
and  it  is  not  difiicult  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  found  few  capilaliBts  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  willing  to  accommo- 
date her  with  a  loan  wherewith  to  pay 
even  for  these  necessaries,  miMsh  less 
to  feed  her  grasping  ambition  by  an 
advance  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  arms  and  military  stores. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  by  any  means 
so  absolutely  dependent  upon  Rnsris 
fox  many  of  the  prlndpal  articles  with 
which  she  has  heretofore  supplied  ue^ 
as  certain  parties  would  wish  us  to 
believe.  We  could  hove  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  flax  and  hemp 
from  our  own  colonies,  if  we  chose  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  them 
there.  In  the  mean  time,  Egypt  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  former  artide; 
and  Manilla  sapplies  us  with  a  veiy 
superior  quality  of  both.  Belgium 
and  Prussia  are  also  producers,  and 
with  a  little  encouragement  would  no 
doubt  extend  their  cidtivatum.    Our 
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own  colonies,  however,  are  onr  snrest 
dependence  for  a  supply  of  these  and 
similar  articles.  An  advance  of  seeds 
and  money  to  the  extent  of  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  snms  which  we 
have  t)een  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
to  the  Russian  cultivator,  would  bring 
forward  to  this  country  a  supply  of 
the  raw  materials  of  flax  and  hemp, 
which  would  be  quite  in  time,  with 
onr  present  stock,  to  relieve  us  from 
any  danger  of  deficiency  for  at  least 
a  season  to  come.  With  respect  to 
tallow,  we  have  a  right  to  depend 
npon  America,  both  North  and  South, 
for  a  supply.  Australia  can  send  us 
an  aid,  at  all  events,  to  such  supply ; 
and  we  may  probably  have  next  year 
a  larger  quantity  within  onr  own  re- 
sources. With  respect  to  seeds,  we 
shall  be  able  to  derive  these  from  the 
countries  whence  flax  and  hemp  are 
cultivated  for  our  markets ;  and  our 
timber,  derived  at  present  from  Rus- 
sia, we  can  certainly  dispense  with. 
There  is  nothing  valuable  in  Russian 
timber  except  its  applicability  for  the 
masting  and  sparring  of  ships  requir- 
ing large  growth ;  and,  with  our  mo- 


dem method  of  splicing  yards  and 
masts,  we  can  do  perfectly  well  with 
the  less  tall  timber  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  the  alleged 
short  supply  of  the  raw  materials  to 
be  expected  from  Russia  is  a  perfect 
bugbear.  We  could  dispense  wiUi 
Russia  as  a  country  of  supply,  were- 
we  to  employ  British  capital  to  assist 
onr  own  colonists,  and  other  countries,, 
to  provide  us  with  such  supply.  There 
was  once,  however,  a  Russian  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  trade  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  as  a  monopoly  ever 
since. 

But  we  must  get  rid  of  this  strange- 
argument,  that  the  value  of  the  trade- 
with  a  country  consists  in  the  large 
amount  of  indebtedness  which  we 
contract  with  its  dealers.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  relative  value  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  as  consumers  of 
British  manufactured  goods  and  pro- 
duce. The  following  we  find  to  have 
been  the  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  the  two  countries  for  the  five  years 
from  1846  to  1850:— 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Turkey,  £2,141,897 

£2,992,280 

£3,116,365 

je2,930,612 

£3,113,679 

Rnsfiia,     1,725,148 

>,844,548 

1,925,226 

1,566,576 

1,454,771 

Turkey  thus  took  from  us  in  1850 
£1,658,908  in  excess  of  Russia's  pur- 
chases, having  increased  that  excess 
from  £416,719  in  1846.  The  increased 
imports  of  the  former  country  amount- 
ed in  the  five  years  to  neariy  a  million 
sterling,  or  50  per  cent,  whilst  the  im- 
ports of  Russia  fell  off  by  £370,877, 
or  above  20  per  cent.  There  is  this 
great  difference,  too,  in  the  imports 
from  this  country  of  Russia  and 
Turkey — ^The  former  takes  from  us 
raw  materials,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce ourselves,  deriving  merely  a 
mercantile  or  brokerage  profit  npon 
the  supply ;    manufactured   articles 


which  contain  the  smallest  amonnt  of 

British  labour ;  and  machinery  to  aid 

the  progress  of  her  population  as  our 

rivals  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  The 

latter  takes  our  fully  manufactnred 

and  perfected  fabrics.    So  far  as  our 

cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  are 

concerned,  Russia  took  in  1850 — 

Cotton  yarn,  .      £245,625 

Woollen  and  worsted  do.,      804,016 

Machinery  and  mill-work,     203,992 

The  remainder  of  her  imports  from  ns 
con  sisted  of  foreign  produce.  Turkey* 
took  from  us,  however,  a  large  amonnt 
of  labour  and  skill,  or  its  reward,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Imports  of  Manufactwrtd  Textiles  to  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1850. 

Cotton.  Woollen.  Linen.  Bilk.  Total. 

Turkey,  £2,232,869        £154,658        £22,500        £18,221        £2,422,848 
Russia,  61,196  66,256  5,414  8,579  140,45& 


Our  exports  to  Russia  have  certainly 
increased  in  amount  within  the  last 
two  years,  although  our  customs'  re- 
ports do  not  convey  to  us  the  full 
truth  as  to  thefar  character.  We  have 


Total  excess  to  Turkey,  .        .        £2,280,903 

been  feeding  that  country  with  mate- 
rials of  mischief.  She  has  had  not  onlj 
mill  machinery,  but  the  machinery  of 
war-steamers  from  us;  but  most  likely 
either  Shr  Charles  Napier,  or  Admiral 
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Dandas,  will  be  enabled  to  render  ns 
a  profitable  account  of  the  property 
thns  invested. 

Bat  a  comparison  of  oar  exports  to 
Bassia  and  Turkey  respectively  does 
not  by  any  means  meet  the  trae  facts 
of  oor  position.  Within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  vast 
and  increasing  trade  with  those  Asiatic 
countries  which  draw  their  supplies  of 
merchandise  from  the  varioas  ports  of 
the  Levant,  and  from  the  Adriatic. 
Smyrna  has  become  a  commercial 
station  so  important  that  we  have  at 
this  moment  three  lines  of  powerful 
steamers  running  to  it  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  alone ;  and  a  very  valu- 
able trade  is  also  carried  on  by  English 
houses  in  the  port  of  Trieste.  Egypt, 
too,  is  largely  tributary  to  us  commer- 
cially. There  is,  in  fact,  no  portion 
of  the  world  #ho8e  transactions  with 
Great  Britain  have  expanded  so  great- 
ly in  amount  and  value  within  the  past 
few  years  as  those  very  countries  which 
Russia  is  seeking  to  grasp  and  bring 
within  her  own  control.  Our  *^  Greek 


bouses,"  through  whose  agency  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  is  carried  on,  are 
now  regarded  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing districts  as  second  to  none 
in  the  extent  and  importance  of  their 
business  ;  and,  what  is  more,  that 
business  must  rapidly  extend,  as  in- 
creased facilities  of  communication  are 
provided  from  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  in- 
terior countries  of  Asia.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  faults  of  the  Turkish 
character  and  rule,  we  are  inclined  to^ 
believe  that  from  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  a  vast 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  cultivation  by  them 
of  increased  dealings  and  friendships 
with  the  more  civilised  communities 
of  Western  Europe  will  take  place. 
Be  these  expectations,  however,  ful- 
filled or  not,  we  cannot  afibrd  to  lose 
such  a  trade  as  the  following  figures, 
which  we  take  from  Mr  Bums*  Com- 
mercial Glance^  show  that  we  are  at 
present  carrying  on  with  Turkey  in 
the  article  of  cotton  goods  alone : — 


Eai^ports  of  Cotton  Goods  to  TurTeey  and  the  Levant  in  1851  to  1853. 

1851.  1852.  1853. 

Plain  calicoes,  yards^  .  49,337,614        57>962,893        51,224,807 

Printed  and  dyed  do.,      ...      .  40,433,798        39,394,743        47,564,743 
Cotton  yam,  lbs.    .     8,015,674        12,171,045        10,563^177 


These  markets,  in  fact,  have  taken, 
during  the  past  year,  one-sixteenth  of 
our  entire  exports  of  plain  calicoes, 
and  one-eleventh  of  our  exports  of 
printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  whilst  her 
imports  of  yam— the  article  upon  the 
production  of  which  in  this  country 
the  least  amount  of  labour  is  expend- 
ed— have  been  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant. The  imports  of  cotton  goods 
into  Russia  are,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  yam  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Russian  manufac- 
turer. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  export 
trade  is  likely  to  be  affected  during 
the  coming  straggle,  we  have  mani- 
festly got  by  the  hands  a  more  valu- 
i^le  customer  than  we  are  likely  to 
lose  in  Russia ;  and  we  cannot  dis- 
cover in  what  way,  with  the  means 
at  present  at  her  disposal,  she  can 
interrupt,  or  limit,  that  trade  further 
than  by  destroying  for  a  time  the  con- 
suming power  of  those  provinces  of 
Turkey  east  of  the  river  Prath,  which 
she  has  occupied  with  her  troops.  Our 
shipowners  and  manufacturers  may 


lose  for  a  time  some  portion  of  the 
valuable  trade  with  the  population  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  which  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  ports  of  Galatz 
and  Ibrail  upon  the  Danube.  It  will 
probably,  however,  be  one  of  the  ear- 
liest aims  of  the  combined  powers  of 
England  and  France  to  clear  that 
portion  of  Turkey  of  the  presence  of 
the  invader,  and  to  maintain  the  long- 
established  inviolability  of  the  twe 
eastem  mouths  of  the  Danube — the 
St  George^s  and  Sulina— as  outlets  for 
her  commerce  with  neutral  countries. 
The  remainder  of  our  trade  with 
Turkey  must  remain  impervious  to 
the  efforts  of  Russia,  unless  her  fleet, 
at  present  shut  up  in  Sebastopolt 
first  achieve  the  exploit  of  destroy- 
ing,  or  capturing,  the  magnificent 
navies  which  England  and  France 
have  assembled  in  the  Black  Sea,  or 
her  Baltic  fleet  succeeds  in  forcing  its 
passage  through  the  Gattegat  or  the 
Sound,  and  in  making  its  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Neither 
of  these  contingencies  can  be  regarded 
as  very  likely  to  be  realised  by  Russia 
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ia  the  Um  of  Um  saperior  power  which 
will  shortly  be  arrtyed  agamst  her. 

There  is  certainly  the  pouibiiity 
that  our  oonmerce  with  Turkey  may 
suffer  to  some  exteDt  through  the 
drain  upon  the  reaovcea  oi  her  popa- 
latioB,  created  by  a  necessarily  large 
war-expenditare.  Xo  malarial  symp- 
toiDB  of  svch  suffering  have  ocdorred 
thos  faff  notwitbstiuiding  aha  has 
been  for  months  post  actnally  en- 
gaged in  hostilities*  the  preparatioa 
for  which  most  have  been  very  costly. 
Her  imports  of  textile  fabrics^  fell  off 
very  little  in  1853  from  their  amount 
IB  former  years ;  and  even  this  may 
in  part  be  acooauted  for  by  the  onset* 
tied  prices,  in  this  coontry ,  which  have 
reanlted  from  strikes  thronghoot  our 
manufacturing  districts^  wid  other 
caoses  of  an  accidental  or  a  purely 
domestic  character.  Moreover,  to  bal- 
ance any  such  falling  off  in  her  ordi- 
nary imports,  Turkey  will  most  pro- 
bably require  from  us  large  sappliea 
of  stores,  mnnitions  of  war,  arms, 
&c^  aa  well  as  of  produce  of  various 
kinds,  to  fill  op  the.vacoom  created  by 
the  partial  interroptlon  of  her  own 
foreign  trade. 

We  have  a  farther  goarantee  oi 
commercial  safety  doling  this  straggle, 
unless  it  shooid  assome  new  featores, 
in  the  fact  that  the  commercial  mar- 
line of  Kossia  is  blocked  op,  like  her 
fleets,  in  the  Baltic  and  the  &ack  SeiL. 
There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  single 
Rossian  merchantman  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  or  France — the  few 
vessels  which  were  shut  oot  from 
their  usual  winter  quarters  having 
been  s<4d.8ome  time  ago,  to  esc^ 
the  risk  of  seizore.  She  is  thus  with- 
OBt  the  materials  tor  inflicting  the 
annoyance  upon  our  colonial  and  fo- 
reign trade  which  she  might  have 
possessed,  could  she  have  armed  any 
considerable  portion  of  her  mercantite 
navy  for  privateering  purposes.  It 
has  been  reported,  indeed,  that  two 
of  her  cruisers  have  been  met  with 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pacific,  and  suggested  that  their 
object  may  be  to  waylay  and  captore 
some  of  our  gold  ships.  Bat  that  the 
report  in  question  is  not  believed — 
and  that  any  serioua  interference  with 
our  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade;  to  and  fD^m  the  various  ports 
of  the  world,  is  not  feared  by  our 
b^  informed  capitalists — ^is  evident 


from  the  fact,  that  there  has  as  jot 
been  no  marked  advance  in  t^e  rates 
of  insorance  opon  such  property.  It 
has  been  reported,  too,  that  Bnsaian 
agents  have  been  lately  engaged  ik 
the  United  States  of  America  in  ne- 
gotiating fior  the  purchase,  or  buiid- 
ing,  of  large  ships  capable  of  being 
converted  into  veasela  of  war.  Be  this 
so,  although  we  greedy  doubt  the  £uL 
We  cannot  be  takes  off  our  guard,  ia 
the  event  of  any  soch  purchase  being 
made,  or  such  converekm  taking  place. 
Our  fast-sailing  ocean  ateamers  will 
bring  us  the  necessary  iBfonnatio& 
quite  in  time  to  enable  ua  to  take  the 
steps  meet  proper  for  the  occaamn ; 
and  whilst  meatioiung  those  noble 
vessels,  we  must  remark  upon  the  im- 
portant change  which  the  appUcatioa 
of  steam  to  navigation  will  effect  in 
all  future  struggles  between  maritime 
countries.  We  do  not  nto  here  to 
the  power  which  it  gives  of  takmg 
fleets  into  action,  or  of  mafciBg  more 
rapid  sail  to  the  localities  where  their 
services  are  required,  although  the  ef- 
fect of  this  power  is  incalculable  in 
valoe.  We  allade  merely  to  the  ad- 
rantage  which  we  shall  derive  in  soch 
straggles  from  the  vastly  fatcreased 
rapidity  and  regularity  with  which  we 
are  at  present  supplied  with  informa- 
tion of  an  enemy's  movements,  front 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  We  shall  no 
longer  have  to  witaesa  the  spectacle 
oi  rival  fleets  seeking  each  other  in 
vain — ^proceeding  from  sea  to  sea  only 
to  discover  that  they  have  missed  each 
other  OB  the  way.  l^versed  aa  the 
ocean  is  now  in  eveiy  direction  by 
fast-sailing  steamers,  there  can  be 
little  fear  of  such  fleets,  if  their  oom- 
manders  are  really  anxioos  for  aa  en- 
gagement, being  onable  to  procure 
tolerably  accurate  information  of  each 
other's  whereabouts.  We  shall  no 
longer  require  the  aid  of  powerfhl 
fleets  as  convoys  of  our  merdiantmen, 
in  seas  where  it  can  be  so  readily 
knovm  that  an  enemy  is  not  to  be 
met  with ;  and,  as  another  result,  we 
shall  probably  see  aa  end  put  to  the 
injurious  system  of  privateering.  Few 
parties  will  be  found  to  risk  life  and 
property  in  assaults  upon  the  com- 
merce of  a  powerful  maritime  country, 
with  the  certainty  before  them  that 
eveiy  movement  which  th^  nmka 
must  be  so  promptly  made  known, 
and  every  offence  which  th^ 
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mast  bring  down  upon  them  such 
speedy  panishment. 

There  is,  however,  one  element  of 
commercial  mischief  which  may  make 
itself  felt  during  the  coming  stmggiev 
although  such  mischief,  if  it  unfortu- 
nately should  occur,  could  not  be  at- 
tributed pn^ierly  to  the  mere  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  It 
may,  and  very  iwobably  will,  be  proved 
thAt  we  cannot  cany  on  a  free-trade 
system,  which  involves  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  enlarged  imports  con- 
<»irrently  with  expensive  military  and 
naval  operations  both  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  possibly  in 
Asia  as  well,  with  a  currency  restricted 
as  ours  is  by  the  mistaken  legislation 
of  1844.  Already  the  note  of  alarm 
of  this  danger  has  been  soonded  from 
a  quarter  whose  authority  cannot  be 
treated  lightly  on  suck  a  subject.  Mr 
William  Brown,  the  eminent  American 
merchant,  and  member  for  South  Lan- 
cashire, emphaticaUy  warned  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,' during  Uie  recent 
debate  on  the  Budget,  of  the  proba- 
bility, and  almost  certainty,  of  a  se- 
vere monetary  crisis  as  the  conse- 
quence of  persistence  in  carrying  out 
in  their  full  stringency  the  measures 
passed,  at  the  instigation  of  SirBobert 
Peel,  in  that  and  the  following  year. 
But  for  the  operation  of  those  mea- 
sures, Mr  Brown  contended  that  the 
calamity  of  1847  would  never  have 
occurred.  The  country,  he  says,  was 
paralysed  by  the  effect  which  they 
produced;  and  the  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions sterling  in  bnllion,  held  at  the 
time  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  *' might 
as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,** 
as  retained  there  unproductive  during 
a  period  of  pressure.  Should  the  same 
state  of  thmgs  occur  again,  therefore, 
during  the  approaching  stmggte  — 
should  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country  be  prostrated,  and  the 
government  be  rendered  incapable  of 
prosecuting  with  the  required  energy 
a  just  war,  to  which  we  are  bound 
alike  by  every  consideration  of  na- 
tional honour,  sound  policy,  and  good 
faith  towards  an  oppressed  aUy — 
we  must  not  be  told  that  the  suffering 
and  degradation  which  will  be  brought 
down  upon  our  heads  are  the  results 
of  a  war  expenditure  merely,  or  have 


been  caused  by  any  natural  interrup- 
tion of  our  ordinary  trading  pursuits. 
The  true  cause  of  the  calamity,  it  must 
become  obvious  to  all  the  world,  will 
be  our  dogged  maintenance  of  an  im- 
practicable crotchet;  and  should  the 
nation  submit  to  be  thus  thwarted 
and  fettered  in  its  determiiiation  to 
maintain  its  high  prestige— should  it 
submit  to  sink  down  from  its  poeitkn 
as  a  leading  power, — we  may  with 
reason  be  asked  the  question,  ^*0f 
what  avail  is  yornr  possession  of 
the  noblest  fleet  which  ever  rode  the 
seas  in  ancient  or  in  modem  days 
— of  what  avail  is  the  poesession  of 
the  best-disciplined  and  bravest  sol- 
diers  which  ever  marched  to  battle 
— of  what  avail  is  your  vast  mer- 
cantile marine,  your  vast  aocnmu-* 
lations  of  capital,  your  almost  limit- 
less command  overall  the  unprored 
appliances  which  modern  science  and 
ingenuity  have  constructed  fof  the 
purposes  of  war,  if  you  cannot  resent 
a  national  insult,  or  oppose  the  ag- 
gressions of  an  enemy,  without  oom- 
mercial  ruin,  suspended  industry,  and 
popular  disaffection  and  outrage  being 
spread  over  the  face  of  your  whole 
empire?"  We  hope,  however,  for 
better  things.  We  feel  confident  that 
a  high-minded  and  honourable  people 
will  not  submit  to  be  thus  stultified 
and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid« 
We  entertain,  too,  a  reasonable  hope 
that  the  unpatriotic  faction,  who  would 
gladly  involve  the  country  in  that  d^ 
gradation,  will  not  be  favoured  in  their 
unworthy  efforts  by  the  possesttos  of 
the  instrumentality — a  suffering  and 
dissatisfied  working  population — upoa 
which  they  calculate  to  insure  succeaa. 
By  the  blessing  of  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence, clothing  our  fields  and  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  America  with 
luxuriant  harvests,  we  may  this  year 
be  snatched  fi-om  our  position  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  growth  of  an  ene- 
my's soil  for  the  f(M>d  of  our  people, 
and  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  a  period 
of  plenty  and  cheapness,  instead  of 
that  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  which  we  hnve 
been  suffering  during  the  past  twelve 
months— certainly  without  such  suf- 
fering being  attributable  to  a  state  of 
war,  or  to  any  but  ordinary  causes. 
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THE  PUPPETS  OF  AIX  KATIONS. 


The  history  of  Poppets  and  their 
shows  may  at  first  appear  but  a  trivial 
subject  to  fix  the  attention  and  occnpy 
the  pen  of  a  learned  academician  and 
elegant  writer.  The  very  word  his- 
tory may  seem  misapplied  to  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  pranks  of  Punchinello, 
and  of  the  contortions  of  fantoccini. 
Pappet-shows!  it  may  be  said;  troops 
of  tawdry  fignres,  paraded  from  fair 
to  fair,  to  provoke  the  laughter  of 
children  and  the  grin  of  rustics — is  that 
a  theme  for  a  bulky  octavo  at  the 
hands  of  so  erudite  and  spirituel  an 
author  as  M.  Charles  Magnin  ?  Had 
M.  Magnin  chosen  to  reply  otherwise 
than  with  perfect  candour  to  antici- 
pated comments  of  this  kind — the 
comments  of  the  superficial  and 
hastily -judging — ^he  might  easily  have 
done  so  by  saying  that,  whilst  study- 
ing with  a  more  important  aim — for 
that  history  of  the  stage  of  which  he 
has  already  published  portions — ^he 
found  the  wooden  actors  so  constant- 
ly thrusting  themselves  into  the  society 
of  their  flesh- and-blood  betters,  so 
continually  intruding  themselves,  with 
timber  joints,  invisible  strings,  and 
piping  voices,  npon  stages  where 
human  players  strutted,  that,  to  be 
quit  of  their  importunity,  he  was  fain 
to  shelve  them  in  a  volume.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  motive  he  alleges. 
He  boldly  breasts  the  diflSculty,  and 
stands  up  for  the  merits  of  his  mario- 
nettes, quite  deserving,  he  maintains, 
of  a  separate  study  and  a  spedid  his- 
torian. He  denies  that  time  can  be 
considered  lost  or  lightly  expended 
which  is  passed  in  tracing  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  amusement  that,  for  three 
thousand  years,  has  been  in  favour 
with  two- thirds  of  the  human  raca 
And  he  summons  to  his  support  an 
imposing  phalanx  of  great  men — ^poets, 
philosophers,  dramatists,  musicians — 
who  have  interested  themselves  in 
puppets,  taken  pleasure  in  their  per- 
formances, and  even  written  for  their 
mimic  theatre.  He  reminds  his  readers 
how  many  pointed  remarks  and  pre- 


cious lessons,  apt  comparieons  and 
graceful  ideas,  have  been  suggested  by 
such  shows  to  the  greatest  writers  of 
all  countries  and  ages,  and  heads  the 
list  of  his  puppets*  patrons  with  the 
names  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Marcus  Aurelins,  Petronius,  in  ancient 
times ;  and  with  those  of  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Ben  Jonson,  Moli^re, 
Swift,  Voltaire,  and  Goethe,  amongst 
the  moderns ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Charles  Nodier,  Punchinello^s  laureate, 
the  assiduous  frequenter  of  Parisian 
puppet-shows,  who  has  devoted  so- 
many  playful  and  sparkling  pages  to 
that  favourite  study  of  his  literary 
leisure.  M.  Magnin  begins  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  shadows  he  has  evoked. 
Is  it  not  presumption,  he  asks  him- 
self, to  enter  a  path  upon  which  his 
predecessors  have  been  so  numerous 
and  eminent?  The  subject,  for  whose 
frivolity  he  lately  almost  apologised, 
appears  too  elevated  for  his  range 
when  he  reviews  the  list  of  illostriouB 
names  moi*e  or  less  connected  with  it, 
when  he  recalls  the  innumerable 
flowers  of  wit  with  which  their  fancy 
has  wreathed  it.  So  he  marks  out 
for  himself  a  different  track.  Others 
have  played  with  the  theme ;  he  ap- 
proaches it  in  a  graver  spirit.  *^  I  am 
not  so  impertinent,"  he  exclaims,  **  as 
to  seek  to  put  (as  the  Greeks  would 
have  said)  my  foot  in  the  dance  of 
those  great  geniuses.  Too  well  do  I 
see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  jingle, 
after  them,  the  bells  of  that  bauble.*^ 
Following  the  example  of  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Marian  ton  io  Lupi — who  wrote 
a  valuable  although  a  brief  disserta- 
tion on  the  Puppets  of  the  Ancients — 
but  allotting  to  himself  a  much  broader 
canvass,  M.  Magnin  purposes  to  write, 
in  all  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  sim- 
plicity, a  history  of  the  **woodeQ 
comedians,"  not  only  of  antiquity, 
but  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modem 
times. 

A  subject  of  far  less  intrinsic  interest 
than  the  one  in  question  could  not 
fail  to  become  attractive  in  the  handle 
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of  80  agreeable  and  skilful  a  savant  aa 
M.  Magnio.     Bat  it  were  a  mistalce 
to  suppose  that  the  liistory  of  the 
Poppet  family,  from  Earipidea*  days 
to  oars,  has  DOt  a  real  and  strong  in- 
terest of  its  own.     The  members  of 
that  distinguished  house  have  been 
mixed  up  in  innumerable  matters  into 
which  one  would  hardly  have  antici- 
pated their  polcing  their  wooden  noses 
and   permanently   blushing   counte- 
nances.   They  have  been  Stemately 
the  tools  of  priestcraft  and  the  mouth- 
piece   of  popular   feeling.     Darinff 
improvisatori^  in  certain  times  ana 
countries,  theirs  was  the  only  liberty 
of  speech,  their  voice  the  sole  organ 
of  the  people's  opposition  to  its  rulers. 
Their  diminutive  stature,  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  their  stage,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  powers  of  speech,  did 
not  always  secure  impunity  to  their 
free  discourse,  which  sometimes,  as 
then:  best  friends  must  confess,  dege- 
nerated into  license.    So  that  we  oc- 
casionally, in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tory, find  the  audacious  dolls  driven 
into  their  boxes — with  cords  cut  and 
heads  hanging— or  at  least  compelled 
to  revise  and  chasten  their  dramatic 
repertory.     Sometimes  decency  and 
morality  rendered  such  rigour  incum- 
bent upon  the  authorities  ;   but  its 
motive  was  quite  as  frequently  politi- 
cal.   It  is  curious  to  note  with  what 
important  events  the  Puppet  family 
have  meddled,  and  what  mighty  per- 
sonages they  have  managed  to  offend. 
At  the  present  day,  when  the  press 
spreads  far  and  wide  the  gist  and 
most  salient  points  of  a  successful 
play,  in  whatever  European  capital  it 
may  be  performed,  allusions  insulting 
or  irritating  to  friendly  nations  and 
governments  may  be  fair  subject  for 
the  censor's  scissors.    It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  Russian  official  jour- 
nal expressed,  in  no  measured  terms, 
its  high  indignation  at  the  perform- 
ance, at  a  fourth-rate  theatre  on  the 
Paris  boulevards,  of  a  drama  entitled 
*^  The  Cossacks,"  in  which  those  war- 
riors of  the  steppes  are  displayed  to 
great  disadvantage.  The  circumstances 
of  the  moment  not  being  such  as  to 
make  the  French  government  solici- 
tous to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  Czar, 
the   piece  continued  to  be   nightly 
played,  to  the  delight  of  shouting 
aadiences,  and  to  the  no  small  benefit 


of  the  treasury  of  the  Gaiete.    One 
hundred  and  twenty- three  years  agOf 
Russian    susceptibility,    it   appears, 
was  held    quite   as   easy  to   raffle 
as  at  the  present  day.     In  1731,  the 
disgrace  of  Menscbikoff  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  sort  of  melodrama, 
performed  in  several  German  towns 
by  the  large  English  puppets  of  Titus 
Maas,    privileged   comedian  of  the 
court  of  Baden- Durlach.    The  curious 
playbill  of  this  performance  ran  as 
follows :      "  With  permission,  &c., 
there  will  be  performed  on  an  entirely 
new  theatre,  and  with  good  instru- 
mental music,  a  Haupt-und-Staats^ 
action^  recently  composed  and  worthy 
to  be  seen,  which  has  for  title — The 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  good  and 
bad  fortune  of  Alexis  Danielowitz, 
prince  Menzicoff,  great  favourite,  cabi- 
net minister,  and  generalissimo  of  the 
Czar  of  Moscow,  Peter  I.,  of  glorious 
memory,  to-day  a  real  Belisarius,  pre- 
cipitated from  the  height  of  his  great- 
ness into  the  most  profound  abyss  of 
misfortune ;  the  whole  with  Jackpud- 
ding,  a  pieman,  a  pastrycook's  boy, 
and     amusing    Siberian    poachers." 
Titus  Maas  obtained  leave  to  perform 
this  wonderful  piece  at  Berlin,  but  it 
was  quickly  stopped  by  order  of  Fred- 
erick-William I.'s  government,  forfear 
of  offending  Russia.    In  1794  a  num- 
ber of  puppet-shows  were  closed  in 
Berlin— for  offences  against  morality, 
was  the  reason  given,  but  more  pro- 
bably, M.  Magnin  believes,  because 
the  tone  of  their  performances  was 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  what  way  he  does  not  men- 
tion, but  we  may  suppose  it  possible 
that  the  Ptippen«pt«2er  had  got  infected 
with  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then 
rampant  in-  France.    The  Prussian 
police  still  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  exhi- 
bitions of  this  kind,  which  at  Berlin 
are  restricted  to  the  suburbs.     In 
France  we  find  traces  of  a  regular 
censorship  of  the  marionette  theatres. 
Thus,  in  the  Soleinne  collection  of 
manuscript  plays  is    one  entitled: 
The  capture  of  a  company  of  players 
by  a  Tunis  rover,  in  the  month  oj 
September  1840.    This  piece,  whose 
name,  as  M.  Magnin  remarks,  reads 
more  like  the  heading  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph  than  the  title  of  a  play,  was 
performed  in  1741  at  the  fair  of  St 
Germains,  by  the  puppets  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Nioolet,  and  annexed  to  it  is  a 
permit  of  performance,  bearing  no  less 
a  signature  than  that  of  Crdbiilon.  It 
isnot  improbable  that  the  pappet-show 
had  fairly  earned  its  subjection  to  a 
censorship  by  the  Irreverence  and 
boldness  with  which  it  toolw  the  most 
serious,  important,  and  painful  events 
as  subjects  for  its  performances.  In 
1686,  D'Harlay,  then  attorney-gene- 
ral at  the  parliament  of  Paris,  wrot« 
as  follows  to  La  Beynie,  the  lieutenant 
of  police: — ^*To  M.  de  la  Reynie, 
conncillor  of  the  king  in  his  council, 
Ac.  It  is  said  this  morning  at  the 
palace,  that  the  marionettes  which 
play  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain  repre- 
sent thedisoomfitnre  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  as  yon  will  probably  consider  this 
a  v«i7  serious  matter  for  marionettes, 
I  have  thoaght  it  ri^t,  sir,  to  advise 
yon  of  it,  that  yon  may  so  act  as  in 
your  pmdence  shall  seem  fit."  It 
does  not  appear  what  resnH  this  «d- 
Ttoe  had ;  but  as  the  date  of  the  note 
is  little  more  than  three  months  later 
than  that  of  the  edict  of  revocation, 
when  Lonis  XIY.  was  exniting  in  tke 
downfall  of  heresy  in  France,  and 
when  those  who  still  dnng  to  Protest- 
antiam  were  looked  npon  as  hardened 
BiBnen,  no  better  tluui  common  male- 
factors, it  is  qnite  probfli>le  La  Reynie 
thought  it  needless  to  inteifere  with 
the  pnppet-scofSBTB  at  the  Hugienots. 
D'Harlay,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  intimate  with  some  of  the  chvais 
of  the  proscribed  party,  and  a  partiG»- 
lar  friend  of  tiie  Marqnis  de  RuTigny, 
although  he  some  years  afterwiirds 
betrayed,  aoeonling  to  St  Shnon,  the 
trust  that  friend  had  reposed  in  him. 
But  we  arewanderingfrfnnonrwooden 
play-actors. 

The  first  two  sections  of  IL  liag- 
nin's  woik,  devoted  to  the  puppets  of 
Antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
far  briefer,  and  upon  the  whc^,  leas 
interesting  than  the  portion  of  his 
Tolnme  allotted  to  those  of  modem 
times.  AH  those  parts  display  ex- 
.tenarve  reading  and  patient  jeecmciL 
The  anihoroonraMnoes  by  defining  and 
dassfaig  his  marionettes.  ^  Eviery- 
body  knows  that  marionettes  are 
vmM  fignras  of  wood,  bone,  ivory^ 
-baked  earth,  or  mersly  of  finen,  repre- 
centi^g  neal  or  fiintttftioai  beii^^  aad 
whose  flexible  joints  obey  the  impolae 
givien  to  them  by  strings,  wtras,  or 
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catgut,  pulled  by  a  skilftri  and  Invisible 
hand."  He  divides  them  into  three 
classes  :  hierarchical,  aristocratle,  and 
X>opn]ar.  In  ancient  times  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  first  of  these  classes 
was  decidedly  the  most  important  and 
inflnentid.  Auguries  were  obtained 
and  miracles  wrought  by  its  aid,  in- 
dispensable to  priestly  ambition  and 
to  idolatrous  or  erroneons  creeds,  de- 
pendent npon  prodigies  for  support. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  and  in  highly 
civilised  countries,  puppets  of  this 
kind  are  not  wholly  an  disrepute,  nor 
are  the  services  of  bleeding  saints  and 
nodding  madonnas  uniformly  declined 
by  the  pastors  of  credulous  flocks. 
The  practice  is  very  ancient — ^if  that 
can  give  it  respectability.  The  statue 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  when  carried  in 
procession  on  the  shoulders  of  priests, 
previonsly  to  uttering  its  oracles,  in- 
dicated to  its  bearers,  by  a  motion  of 
its  head,  the  road  it  wished  them  to 
take.  The  golden  statue  of  Apollo^ 
in  the  temple  of  Heltopolis,  moved 
when  it  had  an  oraole  to  deliver;  and 
if  the  priests  d^yed  to  raise  it  upon 
their  i^ulders,  it  sweated  and  nHmd 
again.  When  the  high-priest  con- 
salted  it,  it  recoiled  if  it  disapproved 
of  the  proposed  enterprise;  but  if  it 
approved,  it  pushed  its  belarers  for- 
ward, and  drove  them,  as  with  reins. 
IL  Ms^^nin  quotes,  flrom  t^e  writen  of 
antiquity,  a  host  of  instanoes  of  this 
kind,  in  whicli  machinery,  qnieksilver, 
and  the  ioadstona  were  evidently  the 
means  employed.  ^^Im  £truria  and 
in  Latiam,  where  the  saoeidotalgenina 
has  at  all  times  exercised  such  a 
powecfhi  mfloeaoe,  hienrehicsl  art 
bas  not  failed  to  employ,  to  act  upon 
tbe  popular  imagination,  acalpture 
with  spraiga.  The  anoieot  idols  of 
luly  were  of  wood,  like  tiwse  of 
Oreeoe,  coloved,  richly  dressed,  and 
very  oiftea  capable  of  metkn.  At 
Pneaeste  the  eel^Hated  group  of  the 
infants  Jupiter  and  Jmio,  seated  npon 
the  knees  of  Fortune,  tbeir  nnese,  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  adorableL  It 
seems  evident,  from  certain  passages 
in  ancient  writem,  that  the  little  |^d 
indicated  by  a  gestare  the  favonrahle 
moHwnt  to  oonsnit  the  orade.  At 
Some,  feasts  were  offered  to  the  ata- 
tnes  of  the  ^ods,  at  which  these  did  ao^ 
play  so  passiw  a  part  as  m^ht  ha 
sapposed.    Befigioas  imaginatkiia  or 
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sacerdoUl  address  aided  their  immo- 
bility. Titns  Liyins,  describing  the 
banqaet  celebrated  at  Rome  in  57S, 
mentions  the  terror  of  the  people  and 
senate  on  learning  that  the  images 
of  the  gods  had  averted  their  heads 
from  the  dishes  presented  to  them. 
When  we  meet  with  these  old  tales 
of  statnes  faivited  to  repasts,  and 
manifesting  their  good  or  bad  will 
by  movements,  we  understand  by 
what  amalgamation  of  antique  re- 
oollections  and  local  legends  was 
formed,  in  the  Spain  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  popnlar  tale,  so  tonching 
-and  so  dramatic,  of  the  Convidado 
de  Piedra,  Between  these  indka  of 
the  priests  of  Jnpiter  and  Apollo,  and 
the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Chris- 
tian priests  of  the  middle  ages,  a  close 
coincidence  is  to  be  traced.  M.  Mag- 
nia  touches  but  cnrsorily  on  this 
part  of  the  snl^ect,  referring  to  the 
cmdfix  said  to  have  bowed  its  head  in 
approval  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conndl 
of  Trent,  to  the  votive  cmcifixof  Nico- 
demns,  which,  according  to  popnlar 
belief  at  Locca,  crossed  the  town  on 
foot  to  the  cathedral,  blessing  the 
astonished  people  on  its  passage,  and 
wbidi,  upon  another  eccasioa,  gave 
its  foot  to  kiss  to  a  poor  minstrel — 
perhaps  himself  a  pnppet^howmaii — 
and  mentioning  as  a  positive  and  nn- 
donbted  fiMSt  the  movement  of  the 
head  and  eyes  of  the  cmdfix  in  the 
monastery  of  Boxley  In  Kent,  testi- 
fied to  by  old  Lambarde  in  his  F^- 
ambttlatioBS  of  that  county.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  winking,  walk- 
ing, and  nodding  images  were  not 
always  eonstmcted  wHh  a  view  to 
dclnde  credulouB  Christians  into  beKet 
in  miracles,  but  also  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, witli  the  object  of  exdtlng  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  by  a  representa- 
tion «f  the  sufferings  of  the  Eiedeenier 
and  the  martys,  and  probably,  at  the 
same  time,  to  extract  atans  fh>m  the 
pumes  of  the  ftHthM.  When  thus 
employed,  <bey  may  be  said  to  form 
the  link  between  meohaincal  church 
sculpture,  used  t^  priests  for  purposes 
of  imposture,  sod  the  player-puppets 
of  more  modem  times.  It  is  the 
point  where  the  hierarchical  and  the 
popular  classes  of  puppets  blend. 
Scenes  from  the  life  and  passion  of 
<  the  Saviour  were  favourite  subjects  fbr 
finch  representations ;  but  incidents  in 


the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  saints 
were  also  frequently  acted,  both  In 
secular  and  monastic  churches,  and 
that  almost  down  to  our  own  times,, 
notwithstanding  canonical  prohibi- 
tions. ^*In  a  synod  held  at  Ori- 
hnela,  a  little  Valencian  bishopric,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
renew  the  orders  against  the  admis- 
sion into  churches  of  small  images 
(statuettes)  of  the  Virgin  and  female 
saints,- curled,  painted,  covered  with 
jewels,  and  dressed  in  silks,  and  re- 
sembling courtezans."  The  abuse, 
nevertheless,  continued ;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
anthenticating  instances  of  it  in  Spain 
within  the  present  century.  That  it 
was  an  actual  puppet-show  which  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  thus  strove 
to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  expel  from 
churches,  is  clearly  proved  by  a  pas- 
sage M.  Magnin  quotes  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  synod :  •*  We  forbid 
the  representation,  in  churches  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  actions  of  Christ,  of 
those  of  the  most  holy  Virgin,  and 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  means  of 
those  little  movable  figures  vulgarly 
called  t^eres.**  This  last  word  is  the 
exact  Spanish  equivalent  to  the 
French  marionettes  and  the  Englirii 
pnppet-eliow.  It  was  a  Hterero  who 
foil  in  with  Don  Qulx>ote  at  a  Manche- 
gan  hostelry,  and  exhibited  before 
him  ^the  manner  in  which  Seflor 
Don  Gayferos  accomplii^ed  the  de- 
liverance of  his  spouse,  MeGsendra,** 
and  wltose  figures  of  paste  were  so 
grievously  mishandled  by  the  chival- 
rous definider  of  dames.  And  it  may 
further  be  remarked,  as  a  sign  of  the 
ancient  allianoe  in  Spam  between  the 
church  and  the  theatre,  that  an  altar- 
piece  and  the  stage  or  theatre  upon 
which  a  puppet-show  is  exhibited  are 
both  expressed,  to  the  present  day, 
by  the  word  retabh.  To  the  Uteres, 
by  no  means  the  least  diverting  and 
origmal  of  the  European  marionette 
family,  we  shaH  hereafter  come.  The 
precedence  must  be  given  to  Italy,. 
the  cradle  and  the  panSUse  of  puppets. 
The  eccentric  and  learned  phyucian 
and  mathematician,  Jerome  Cardan, 
was  the  first  modem  writer  who  paid 
serioos  and  adentifie  attention  to  the 
meobfliism  of  marionettes.  He  refers 
to  tikem  in  two  different  works,  and 
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in  one  of  these,  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
entitled  de  Varietate  Rerum^  when 
speaking  of  the  hnmbler  branches  of 
mechanics,  he  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  marvels  performed  by  two 
Sicilians,  by  means  of  two  wooden 
£garea  which  they  worked  between 
them.  *^  There  was  no  sort  of  dance,*' 
he  says,  **  that  these  figures  were  not 
able  to  imitate,  making  the  most  sur- 
prising gestures  with  feet  and  legs, 
arms  and  head,  the  whole  with  such 
variety  of  attitude,  that  I  cannot,  I 
confess,  understand  the  nature  of  the 
ingenious  mechanism,  for  there  were 
not  several  strings,  sometimes  slack 
and  sometimes  tight,  but  only  one  to 
each  figure,  and  that  was  always  at 
full  stretch.  I  have  seen  many  other 
figures  set  in  motion  by  several  strings, 
alternately  tight  and  slack,  which  is 
nothing  marvellous.  I  must  further 
say  that  it  was  a  truly  agreeable 
spectacle  to  behold  how  the  steps 
and  gestures  of  these  dolls  kept  time 
with  the  music.*'  Such  variety  and 
precision  of  movement  prevent  the 
possibility  of  confounding  this  exhi- 
bition with  that  puppet-show  of  the 
lowest  class  common  in  the  streets  at 
the  present  day,  where  a  Savoyard 
boy  makes  a  doll  dance  upon  a  board 
by  means  of  a  string  fastened  to  his 
knee.*  M.  Magnin  supposes  that  the 
single  string,  alwi^s  at  full  stretch, 
was  a  little  tube,  through  which  passed 
a  number  of  small  strings  connected 
with  the  interior  of  the  puppet.  A 
similar  plan  is  general  in  Italy  at  the 
present  day  amongst  the  aristocracy 
of  the  marionettes — those  whose  per- 
formances are  in  regular  theatres,  and 
not  in  wandering  show-boxes.  The 
theatre  and  the  mode  of  working  of 
out-of-door  puppet-shows  is  the  same 
in  most  countries,  and  it  appears  more 
than  probable,  from  the  authorities  ad- 
duced by  M.  Magnin,  that  the  mario- 
nettes of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  stage  as  that  on 
which  the  pupazzi  of  Italian  towns, 
the  London  Punch,  and  the  Guignol 
and  Gringalet  of  Paris,  are  to  the  pre- 
aent  day  exhibited ;  namely,  a  sort  of 
large   sentry-box  or  little   fortress. 


called  casteilo  in  Italy,  castiUoia  Spain, 
and  castellet  in  France.  In  Persia,  in 
Constantinople,  in  Cairo,  the  same  form 
prevuls.  In  modern  times  the  extent 
of  the  stage  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  apparatus  lightened,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  theatre,  scenery,  actors,  and 
orchestra  being  carried  long  distances 
by  two  men.  Formerly,  in  Spain, 
as  we  gather  from  Cervantes  and 
other  authorities,  a  cart  was  necessary 
to  convey  the  theatrical  baggage  of  a 
Hterero^  which  was  on  a  larger  scale 
than  at  the  present  day,  many  more 
figures  appearing  on  the  stage,  and 
the  mode  of  working  them  being  dif- 
ferent from  that  now  in  use  in  stroll- 
ing puppet-shows,  where  the  usual 
and  very  simple  process  is  for  the 
showman  to  insert  his  fingers  in  the 
sleeves  of  the  actors,  only  half  of 
whose  body  is  visible.  Master  Peter's 
show  was  of  a  much  more  ele- 
vated style,  and  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  the  newest  improvements ; 
as  for  instance,  when  the  Moo^ 
steals  softly  behind  Melisendra  and 
prints  a  kiss  in  the  very  middle  of 
her  lips,  we  are  told  that  ^'  she 
spits,  and  wipes  them  with  the 
sleeves  of  her  shift,  lamenting  aloud, 
and  tearing  for  anger  her  beautiful 
haur."  If  the  Lady  Melisendra  really 
did  spit — and  that  the  word  was  not 
a  figure  of  speech  of  Master  Peter's 
boy,  whose  flippancy  his  master  and 
the  Enight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance 
had  more  than  once  to  reprove — the 
civilisation  of  Spanish  puppets  must 
have  been  in  a  very  forward  state,  for 
we  find  M.  Magnin  recording,  as  a 
novel  triumph  of  puppet- mechanism, 
similar  achievements  in  Germany  in 
the  present  century.  When  Goethe's 
Faust  gave  a  fresh  vogue  to  the  ma- 
rionette exhibition,  from  which  he  had 
derived  his  first  idea  of  the  subject, 
Geisselbtecht,  a  Viennese  mechani- 
cian, got  up  the  piece  with  those  do- 
cile performers,  under  the  title  of 
Doctor  Faust^  Uie  great  Necromancer, 
in  Five  Acts,  with  songs,  and  per- 
formed it  at  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and 
at  Weimar,  Goethe's  residence.  '*  He 
strove  to  excel  Dreher  and  Schtita 


*  These  common  Italian  marionettes  have  travelled  fkr.  Daniel  Clarke  found  them 
in  Tartary,  all  the  fashion  amoogsi  the  Cosaaeks  of  the  Don. — Vide  his  TrawU  m 
Farwut  Countries,  part  I. ;  Russia^  dte.,  p.  239. 
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(other  proprietors  of  marionettes)  by 
the  mechanical  perfection  of  his  little 
actors,  whom  he  made  raise  and  cast 
down  their  eyes.  He  even  made  them 
cough  and  spit  yery  naturally,  feats 
which  Casperle,*  as  may  be  sapposed, 
performed  as  often  as  possible.  M. 
Yon  der  Hagen,  scoffing  at  this  pnerlle 
marvel,  applied  Schiller^s  lines,  from 
WaUenstein's  Camp,  to  the  Austrian 
mechanician : — 

'  Wie  er  rauBpert  nnd  wie  er  spuekt 
Das  habt  Ihr  ihm  glUeklicli  abgeguckt; 


Ab«r  sein  Genie. 


»»»! 


As  regards  his  puppets*  expectorat- 
ing accomplishments,  Geisselbrecht 
appears  merely  to  have  revived  the 
traditions  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  Gines  de  Fassamonte.  But  we  are 
again  losing  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
course amongst  those  of  the  countless 
marionettes  that  glide,  skip,  and  dance 
over  the  pages  of  M.  Magnin.  Hav- 
ing spoken  in  this  paragraph  of  the 
general  form  and  fashion  of  the  ambu- 
lant puppet-show,  and  having  in  so 
doing  strayed  from  Italy  into  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  we  will  go  some- 
what farther,  to  look  at  the  most  com- 
pact and  portable  of  all  exhibitions 
of  the  kind.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
China.  There  the  peripatetic  show- 
man elevates  himself  upon  a  small 
platform,  and  puts  on  a  sort  of  case 
or  sheath  of  blue  cotton,  tight  at  the 
ankles,  and  widening  as  it  approaches 
the  shoulders.  Thus  accoutred,  he 
looks  like  a  statue  in  a  bag.  He  then 
places  upon  his  shoulders  a  box  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  which  encloses  his 
head.  His  hands,  doncealed  under 
the  dress  of  the  puppets,  present  these 
to  the  spectators,  and  make  them  act 
at  his  will.  The  performance  over, 
he  shuts  up  actors  and  sheath  in  the 
box,  and  carries  it  away  under  his 
arm. 

The  higher  class  of  marionettes, 
that  have  permanent  establishments 
in  all  the  towns  of  Italy  and  in  various 
other  Continental  countries,  anda  co- 
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lony  of  whom  lately  settled  in  London, 
would  surely  feel  a  thrill  of  indigna- 
tion through  every  fibre  and  atom  of 
their  composite  bodies,  were  they  to 
hear  themselves  assimilated  to  the 
hardy  plebeian  puppets  that  pitch 
their  tent  in  the  gutter  er  by  the 
road-side,  and  jest  for  all  comers  on 
the  chance  of  coppers.  Here  you  have 
him  at  the  street  comer — Punch,  the 
ribald  and  the  profligate,  maltreating 
his  wife,  teasing  his  dog,  hanging  the 
hangman,  and  beating  the  devil  him- 
self. Or,  open  this  portfolio,  contain- 
ing Finelli's  charming  collection  of 
Italian  picturesque  costumes.  Here 
is  Fulcinella,  with  his  black  half- 
mask,  his  tight  white  jerkin,  his  mitre- 
shaped  cap.  What  a  group  he  has 
gathered  around  him: — idle  monks, 
stately  and  beautiful  Roman  women, 
swarthy  and  vigorous  Tra$teverint\ 
children  on  tiptoe  with  delight,  a  lin- 
gering peasant,  who  has  stopped  his 
ass  to  enjoy  for  a  moment  the  fascin- 
ating spectacle  and  pungent  jokes. 
Nor  is  the  audience  always  of  so 
humble  a  description.  Fersons  of  rank 
and  education  have  frequently  been 
known  to  mingle  with  it ;  and  tradi- 
tion relates  that  the  celebrated  Leone 
Allacci,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  under 
Alexander  YII.,  author  of  many  great 
theological  works,  and  of  the  Drama' 
iurgia^  went  nightly  for  recreation  to 
the  puppet- show.  In  social  position, 
however,  the  alfresco  performers  are 
necessarily  far  inferior  to  the  more 
elegant  and  tender  puppets  who  have 
a  settled  habitation,  a  smart  and  spa- 
cious stage,  a  fixed  price,  and  who, 
instead  of  having  their  master's  hands 
rudelv  thrust  under  their  petticoats, 
are  decorously  and  genteelly  man- 
oeuvred by  means  of  springs  and 
wires.  The  difference  is  manSlest :  it 
is  Richardson's  booth  to  the  Italian 
Opera ;  the  Punambuies  to  the  Comi' 
die  Frangaise,  Moreover,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  marionette  aristocracy  are 
very  superior  indeed  to  those  of  the 
common  out-of-door  jokers.  They  are 


*  Casperle  is  a  comic  country  man,  who  replaced  Jack  Pudding  on  the  stage  of  the 
Austrian  puppet-showsi  and  became  so  popular  that  the  principal  marionette  theatre 
of  the  Vienna  faubourgs  received  the  name  of  the  Casperle  Theatre,  and  the  coin 
which  was  the  price  of  a  place  in  the  pit  was  called  a  casperle. 

t  "  Yon  have  exactly  caught  his  manner  of  clearing  his  throat  and  spitting,  but  ob 
for  his  genius.    .    .    ." —  Wallenitein*a  Lager,  Scene  vi. 
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by  no  meanB  of  the  same  claj  or  from 
the  same  mould.  Tbey  are  not  cat 
oat  of  a  block,  daubed  with  gtLndy 
paint,  and  dressed  in  coarse  and  taw- 
dry rags.  M.  Magnin  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  their  structure  and  motions. 
^^  Their  head  is  usually  of  card- board ; 
their  body  and  thighs  are  wooden, 
their  arms  of  cord ;  their  extremities 
(that  is  to  say,  their  hands  and  their 
legs)  are  of  lead,  or  partially  so,  which 
enables  them  to  obey  the  slightest 
impulse  given  them,  without  losing 
their  centre  of  gravity.  From  the  top 
of  their  head  issues  a  little  iron  rod, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  easily 
transported  from  ooe  part  of  the  stage 
to  another.  To  conceal  this  rod  and 
the  movement  of  the  threads  from  the 
spectators,  the  plan  was  devised  of 
placing  in  front  of  the  stage  a  sort  of 
screen,  composed  of  very  fine  perpen- 
dicular threads,  drawn  very  tight, 
which,  blending  with  those  that  move 
the  pappets,  deceive  the  most  atten« 
tive  eye.  By  another  still  more  inge« 
nious  invention,  all  the  strings,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  arms,  were  made 
to  pass  within  the  body  and  out  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  where  they  were 
assembled  in  a  slender  iron  tube, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rod  to  move  the  figures.  A  totally 
different  sjrstem  was  subsequently  in- 
troduced by  Bartholomew  Xeri,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter  and  mechanician. 
It  was  that  of  grooves,  in  which  the 
marionettes  were  fixed.  Their  move- 
ments were  directed  by  persons  be- 
neath the  stage,  who  also  pulled  their 
strings.  These  various  systems,  some- 
times combined,  have  produced  the 
most  astonishing  results.  One  of  our 
countrymen,  passing  through  Grenoa  in 
1834,  was  taken  to  the  marionette 
theatre  delle  Vigne^  and  witnessed  the 
performanceof  a  grand  military  drama, 
The  Siege  <jf  Antwerp^  in  which  Marshal 
Gerard  and  old  General  Cbass^  vied 
with  each  other  in  sonorous  phrases, 
rolling  eyes,  and  heroism.  The  fan- 
tocdni  of  the  Fiando  theatre  at  Milan 
are  as  celebrated  and  as  much  visited 
by  foreigners  as  the  dome,  the  arch 
of  the  Simplon,  or  the  shrine  of  St 
Charles.  In  1828,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Okbe  newspaper  spoke  of  them 
thus :  *^  Such  is  the  precision  of  move- 
ment of  these  little  actors,  their  bodies, 
arms,  head,  all  gesticulate  with  such 


judgment,  and  in  sach  perfect  unison 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
voice,  that,  but  for  the  dimensions,  I 
might  have  thought  myself  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  Besides  Ndmckad' 
nezzar,  a  classic  tragedVt  they  per- 
formed an  anacreontic  ballet.  I  wish 
our  opera- dancers,  so  proud  of  their 
legs  and  arras,  could  see  these  wooden 
dancers  copy  all  their  attitudes  and 
graces.''  Dancing  is  a  department 
of  their  performances  in  which  the 
Italian  marionettes  excel.  A  French 
author,  Mr  Jal,  who  published,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  a  lively  narrative 
of  a  ramble  from  Paris  to  Naples,  was 
wonder-struck  by  what  he  saw  at  the 
FitMndo.  The  grand  romantic  drama 
in  six  tableaux,  Prince  Eugene  <^ 
Savoy  at  the  Siege  of  Temeswar^  which 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  evening's 
performance,  astonished  him  mnch 
less  than  the  ballet  between  its  acts. 
'*  The  dancing  of  these  wooden  Fer- 
rets and  Taglionis,**  he  says,  ^'  is  trdlj 
not  to  be  imagined ;  horizontal  dance* 
side  dance,  vertical  danoe,  every  pos- 
sible dance,  all  the  flourishes  of  feet 
and  legs  that  you  admire  at  the  opera, 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Fiando  theatre ; 
and  when  the  doll  has  danced  her 
dance,  when  she  has  been  well  ap- 
plauded, and  the  pit  calls  for  her,  she 
comes  out  from  the  side  scenes,  bows, 
puts  her  little  hand  on  her  heart,  and 
disappears  odly  when  she  has  com- 
pletely parodied  the  great  singers  and 
the  proud  dancers  of  La  Scaiay  Bat 
doubtless  the  greatest  compliment 
these  doU-dancers  ever  received,  was 
the  practical  one  paid  them  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  who  compelled  the 
female  marionettes  to  wear  drawers  1 
The  completeness  of  the  illasion  in 
the  case  of  these  puppets  soggested 
some  curious  reflections  to  a  clever 
French  critic,  M.  Peisse,  with  respect 
to  reality  in  painting,  and  the  laws  of 
material  illusion.  Speaking  of  the 
Roman  buraUim^  ^'  These,"  he  says, 
^^  are  little  figures  worked  by  a  man 
placed  above  the  stage,  which  is  ar- 
ranged exactly  like  that  of  our  theatres. 
For  some  minntes  after  the  rising  of 
the  curtain,  the  pappets  preserve  their 
true  dimensions,  but  soon  they  grow 
larger  to  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  timo 
they  have  the  appearance  of  real  men* 
The  space  in  which  they  move,  the 
fomitors,  and   all  the  si 
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objects,  being  in  exact  proportion  with 
their  statare,  the  illusion  is  perfect, 
and  is  snstaiaed  so  long  as  the  eye 
has  no  point  of  comparison.  Bat  if, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  hand  of  the 
manager  shows  itself  amongst  the 
little  actors,  it  seems  that  of  a  giant 
...  If  a  man  suddenly  came 
amongst  the  marionettes,  he  would 
appear  a  G-argantna.''  Another  well- 
known  and  esteemed  French  writer  on 
Italy,  M.  Beyle  (Stendhal),*  tells  of 
the  realisation  of  this  last  ingenious 
supposition.  He  relates,  that  after 
the  performance  (at  the  Palazzo 
Fiano  at  Rome)  of  OassandrinQ  alUevo 
diunpUtore  (Cassandrino  pnpil  of  a 
painter),  a  child  coming  upon  the 
stage  to  trim  the  lamps,  two  or  three 
strangers  uttered  a  cry;  they  took 
the  child  for  a  giant.  In  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy  through  which  he 
passed,  M.  Beyle  waited  upon  the 
marionettes — ^now  in  theatres,  then  in 
priyate  houses — and  the  pages  he  de- 
votes to  them  are  full  of  that  fineness 
of  observation  which  characterised 
his  charming  talent.  We  can  hardly 
do  better  than  extract  his  first  im- 
pressions. *•  Yesterday,  towards  nine 
o'dock,"  he  says,  "  I  quitted  those 
magnificent  saloons,  adjacent  to  a 
garden  full  of  orange  trees,  which  are 
called  the  Oafl  RotpoK.  The  Piano 
palace  is  jnst  opposite.  At  the  door 
of  a  sort  of  cellar  stood  a  man,  ex- 
claiming, •  Entrate,  6  Hgnori  /  it  is 
about  to  begin!*  For  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  centimes  (three-pence), 
I  was  admitted  to  the  little  theatre. 
The  low  price  made  me  fear  bad  com- 
panyand  fleas.  I  was  soon  reassured ; 
my  neighbours  were  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome.  The  Roman  people  is 
perhaps  in  all  Europe  that  which  best 
loves  and  seizes  delicate  and  cutting 
satire.  The  theatrical  censors  being 
more  rigid  than  at  Paris,  nothing  can 
be  tamer  than  the  comedies  at  the 
theatre.  Laughter  has  taken  refuge 
with  the  marionettes,  whose  perfor- 
mances are  in  great  measure  extem- 
poraneous. I  passed  a  very  agreeable 
evening  at  the  Fiano  palace;  the 
stage  on  which  the  actors   paraded 


their  small  persons  was  some  ten  feet 
broad  and  four  high.  The  decorationa 
were  excellent,  and  carefully  adapted 
to  actors  twelve  inches  in  height." 
The  pet  character  with  the  Romans 
is  Cassandrino,  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age, 
fresh,  active,  dandified,  well  powdered, 
well  dressed,  and  well  got  up,  with 
excellent  manners,  and  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  whose  only  failing 
is,  that  he  falls  in  love  with  all  the 
women  he  meets.  ^*  It  must  be  owned," 
says  M.  Beyle,  *^  that  the  character  is 
not  badly  devised  in  a  country  go- 
verned by  an  oligarchical  court  com- 
posed of  bachelors,  and  where  the 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  old  age.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  Cassandrino,  al- 
though a  churchman,  is  not  bound  by 
monastic  rules — ^is  in  fact  a  layman — 
but  I  would  wager  that  there  is  not  a 
spectator  who  does  not  invest  him  in 
imagination  with  a  cardinal's  red  cap, 
or  at  least  with  the  violet  stockings  of 
a  monsignare.  The  monsignori  are, 
it  is  well  known,  the  young  men  of 
the  papal  court ;  it  is  the  place  that 
leads  to  all  others.  Rome  is  full  of 
monsignori  of  Cassandrino^s  age,  who 
have  their  fortune  still  to  make,  and 
who  seek  amusement  whilst  wiuting 
for  the  cardinars  hat.  Cassandrino 
is  the  hero  of  innumerable  little  plays. 
His  susceptible  heart  continually 
leads  him  into  scrapes.  Disguised  as 
a  yonng  man,  he  goes  to  take  lessons 
of  a  painter,  with  whose  sister  he  is 
in  love,  is  detected  by  the  lady's  aunt 
whom  he  had  formerly  courted,  escapes 
from  her  into  the  studio,  is  roughly 
treated  by  the  pupils,  threatened  with 
a  dagger's  point  by  the  painter,  and 
at  last,  to  avoid  scandal,  which  he 
fears  moro  than  the  poniard,  abandons 
all  hope  of  the  red  hat,  and  consents 
to  marry  the  aunt.  In  another  piece, 
tu*ed  of  the  monotony  of  his  solitary 
home,  he  makes  a  journey  to  Civita 
Yecohia,  and  meets  with  all  manner 
of  ludicrous  mishaps ;  and  in  a  third, 
entitled  Ckuaandrino  dilettante  e  tin- 
pre$ario^  his  too  great  love  of  musio 
and  the  fair  sex  gets  him  into  quar- 
rels with  tenori  and  batsi^  and  espe- 


•  The  aooomplished  and  Uinented  avthor  of  La  Ca^artreufle  di  Parme  ;  Le  Rouge 
•t  le  Noir ;  Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,  &o.  aw.,  of  whoae  complete  workg  a  new  edi- 
tion is  now  appearing  at  Paris,   under  the  editorship  of  hu  friend,  M.  Prosper 
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cially  with  the  prima  donna  whom  he 
ooarts,  and  with  the  maestro  who  is 
his  rival.  This  moMtro  is  in  the  prime 
of  youth  ;  he  has  light  hair  and  blae 
eyes,  he  loyes  pleasure  and  good  cheer, 
his  wit  is  vet  more  sedactive  than  his 
person.  All  these  qualities,  and  the 
▼eiy  style  of  his  dress,  remind  the 
audience  of  one  of  the  few  great  men 
modem  Italy  has  produced.  There 
is  a  burst  of  applause ;  they  recognise 
and  greet  Rossini. 

Of  the  performances  of  marionettes 
in  the  houses  of  the  Italian  nobility 
and  middle  classes,  it  is  naturally 
»  much  less  easy  to  obtain  details  than 
of  those  given  in  public.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood,  however,  that  the 
private  puppets  are  far  from  prudish, 
and  dlow  themselves  tolerable  license 
in  respect  of  politics.  At  Florence,  at 
the  house  of  a  rich  merchant,  a  party 
was  assembled  to  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  company  of  marionettes. 
M.  Beyle  was  there.  ^*  The  theatre 
was  a  charming  toy,  only  five  feet 
wide,  and  which,  nevertheless,  was  an 
exact  model  of  a  large  theatre.  Before 
the  play  began,  the  lights  in  the 
apai*tment  were  extinguished.  A 
company  of  twenty-four  marionettes, 
eight  inches  in  height,  with  leaden 
legs,  and  which  had  cost  a  sequin  a- 
piece,  performed  a  rather  free  comedy, 
abridged  from  Machiavelli*s  Mandrel 
gora,^^  At  Naples  the  performance 
was  satirical,  and  its  hero  a  secretary 
of  state.  In  pieces  of  this  kind,  there 
is  generally  a  speaker  for  evexy  pup- 
pet ;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
speakers  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  voice,  ideas,  and  peculiarities 
of  (he  persons  intended  to  be  carica- 
tured, great  perfection  and  point  is 
thus  given  to  the  performance. 

When  the  passion  of  the  Italians 
for  marionettes  is  found  to  be  so 
strong,  so  general,  so  persevering, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  refined  and  in- 
genious, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  most  other  European  countries 
are  largely  indebted  to  Italy  for  their 
progress,  improvement,  and,  in  some 
cases,  almost  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  this  minor  branch  of  the  drama. 
Even  the  Spain  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  most  things  so  original  and  self- 
relying,  was  under  some  obligations 
to  Italy  in  this  respect.  The  first 
name  of  any  mark  which  presents 
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itself  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
Spanish  puppet-shows  is  that  of  a 
skilful  mathematician  of  Cremona, 
Giovanni  Torriani,  sumamed  Gian- 
ello,  of  whom  the  learned  critic  Co- 
varrubias  speaks  as  *^  a  second  Archi- 
medes f  adding,  that  this  illustrious 
foreigner  brought  tUeres  to  great  per- 
fection. That  so  distinguished  a  mas 
should  have  wasted  his  time  on  such 
frivolities  requires  some  explanation. 
The  Emperor  Charles  Y.'s  love  of 
curious  mechanism  induced  many  of 
the  first  mechanicians  of  Germany 
and  Italy  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
production  of  extraordinary  automa- 
tons. Writers  h&ve  spoken  of  an  ar- 
tificial eagle  which  fie^  to  meet  him 
on  his  entrance  into  Nuremberg,  and 
of  a  wonderfdl  iron  fiy,  presented  to 
him  by  Jean  de  Montroyal,  which 
took  wing  of  itself,  described  circles 
in  the  air,  and  then  settled  on  his  arm 
— marvels  of  science  which  other  au- 
thors have  treated  as  mere  fables. 
Gianello  won  the  emperor's  favour  by 
the  construction  of  an  admirable  clock, 
followed  him  to  Spain,  and  passed  two 
years  with  him  in  his  monastic  re- 
treat, striving,  by  ingenious  invea- 
tions,  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  me- 
lancholy patron,  depressed  by  un- 
wonted inactivity.  "  Charles  V.,'' 
says  Flaminio  Strada,  historian  of  the 
war  in  Flanders,  ^^  busied  himself,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  cloisters  of  St  Just* 
with  the  construction  of  clocks.  He 
had  for  his  master  in  that  art  Gianello 
Torriani,  the  Archimedes  of  that  time» 
who  daily  invented  new  mechanisms 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  Charles,  eager 
and  curious  of  all  those  things.  OfieD, 
after  dinner,  Gianello  displayed  upon 
the  prince*s  table  little  figures  of  horses 
and  armed  men.  There  were  some 
that  beat  the  drum,  others  that  sound- 
ed the  trumpet ;  some  were  seen  ad* 
vancing  against  each  other  at  a  gallop^ 
like  enemies,  and  assailing  each  other 
with  lances.  Sometimes  the  ingenious 
mechanician  let  loose  in  the  roona 
small  wooden  birds,  which  fiew  in  all 
directions,  and  which  were  construct- 
ed with  such  marvellous  artifice  that 
one  day  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
chancing  to  be  present,  appeared  to 
fear  that  there  was  magic  in  the  mat- 
ter.** The^  attention  of  Charles  T., 
even  in  the  decline  of  his  genius,  waft 
not,  however,  wholly  engrossed  by 
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snch  toys  as  tbeee.  He  and  Torriani 
discussed  and  solved  more  nsefal  and 
more  serioas  problems — one,  amongst 
others,  which  Gianello  realised  after 
the  princess  death,  and  which  consist- 
ed in  raising  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
to  tlie  heights  of  Toledo.  The  id^- 
provements  introdnced  by  the  skilful 
mechanician  of  Cremona  into  the  con- 
straction  of  marionettes  were  soon 
adopted  by  the  titereros,  Fnppets 
were  already  a  common  amusement 
in  Spain,  and  had  right  of  station  on 
all  public  places,  and  at  all  fau-s,  and 
entrance  into  most  churches.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Italian  influence 
can  be  traced  in  the  Peninsula  only 
in  the  material  and  mechanical  de- 

?artments  of  the  marionette  theatres, 
'he  characters  and  the  subjects  of  the 
plays  have  always  been  strictly  na- 
tional, notwithstanding  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth — and  probably  even  at  the 
present  day — the  exhibitors  of  these 
shows  were  principally  foreigners,  in- 
cluding many  gypsies.  Punchinello 
succeeded  in  getting  naturalised  nnder 
the  name  of  Don  Cristoval  Pnlichi- 
nela ;  but  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  played  a  prominent  part,  and 
probably  was  rather  a  sort  of  super- 
numerary to  the  show,  like  Master 
Feter*s  ape.  Occupation  was  perhaps 
hard  to  find  for  him  in  the  dass  of 

Sieces  preferred  by  Spanish  taste, 
'he  nature  of  these  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Spain,  superstitious, 
chivalrous,  and  seml-Moorish,  hasten- 
ed to  equip  its  puppets  in  knightly 
harness  and  priestly  robes.  "  Moors, 
knights,  giants,  enchanters,  the  con- 
querors of  the  Indies,  the  characters 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  saints  and  hermits, 
are,*'  says  M.  Magnin,  "  the  usual 
actors  in  these  shows.  The  tUeres  so 
frequently  wear  monkish  ffarb,  espe- 
cially in  Portugal,  that  the  drcnm- 
stance  has  had  an  influence  on  their 
name  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
more  often  called  bonifrate*  than  Hte- 
res.  The  composition  of  bonifrate 
(althongh  the  word  is  old,  perhaps 
older  than  titere)  indicates  an  Italian 
origin."  Legends  of  saints  and  the 
book  of  ballads  {Romancero)  supplied 
most  of  the  subjects  of  the  plays  per- 
formed by  Spanish  puppets.    Of  this 


we  have  an  example  in  the  drama 
selected  by  Cervantes  for  performance 
by  Master  Peter's  Uteres  before  Don 
Quixote.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, M.  Magnin  was  surprised  to 
find  (althongh  he  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  expected  it)  that  bull-fights  have 
had  their  turn  of  popularity  on  the 
boards  of  the  Spanish  puppet-show. 
He  traces  this  in  a  curious  old  pica- 
resque romance,  the  memoirs  of  the 
picara  Justina.  This  adventurous  he- 
roine gives  sundry  particulars  of  the 
life  of  her  great-grandfather,  who  had 
kept  a  theatre  of  Uteres  at  Seville,  and 
who  put  such  smart  discourse  into  the 
mouths  of  his  actors  that,  to  hear  him, 
the  women  who  sold  fruit  and  chest- 
nuts and  turrones  (cakes  of  almonds 
and  honey,  still  in  use  in  Spain)  quit- 
ted their  goods  and  their  customers, 
leaving  their  hat  or  their  brasero  (pan 
of  hot  embers)  to  keep  shop.  The 
popular  manager  was  unfortunately 
of  irregular  habits,  and  expended  hiis 
substance  in  riotous  living.  His  money 
went,  his  mules,  his  puppets — the  very 
boards  of  his  theatre  were  sold,  and 
his  health  left  him  with  his  worldly 
goods,  so  that  he  became  the  inmate 
of  an  hospital.  When  upon  the  eve 
of  giving  up  the  ghost,  bis  grand- 
daughter relates,  he  lost  his  senses, 
and  became  subject  to  such  furious 
fits  of  maldness,  that  one  day  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  a  puppet-show 
bull  (un  toro  de  Uteres)^  and  that  he 
was  to  fight  a  stone  cross  which  stood 
in  the  court  of  the  hospital.  Accord- 
ingly, he  attacked  it,  crying  out,  "i4A 
perra  I  que  te  ageno  I  *'  (words  of  de- 
fiance), and  fell  dead.  The  sister  of 
charity,  a  good  simple  woman,  seeing 
this,  exclaimed,  '*  Oh  the  thrice  hap- 
py man  I  he  has  died  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  whilst  invoking  itl" 
At  a  recent  date  (1808),  a  French 
savant^  travelling  in  Spain,  went  to 
the  puppet  theatre  at  Valencia.  TTie 
Death  of  Seneca  was  the  title  of  the 
piece  performed.  In  presence  of  the 
audience,  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
the  pride  of  Cordova,  ended  histori- 
cally by  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath. 
The  streams  of  blood  that  flowed  from 
his  arms  were  simulated  cleverly 
enough  by  the  movement  of  a  red 
ribbon.  An  unexpected  miracle,  less 
historical  than  the  mode  of  death, 
wound  up  the  drama.     Amidst  the 
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noise  of  fireworlcs,  the  pagan  sage  was 
taken  up  into  Leaven  in  a  glory^  pro- 
nouncing, as  he  ascended,  the  confes- 
sion of  his  faith  in  Jesns  Christ,  to 
the  periiect  satisfaction  of  the  andience. 
The  smell  of  powder  mnst  have  been 
a  novelty  to  Seneca*s  nostrils;  but 
doubtless  the  rockets  contributed 
greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
scene,  and  Spain,  the  country  of  ano- 
malies, is  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  an 
anachronism. 

Into  whatever  country  we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  numerous  and 
motley  family  of  the  Puppets,  we  find 
that,  however  exotic  their  habits  may 
be  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  land, 
they  speedily  become  a  reflex  of  the 
peculiar  genius,  tastes,  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  people.  Thus  in  Italy, 
the  land  of  song  and  dance,  of  strict 
theatrical  censors,  and  despotic  govern- 
ments, we  find  the  burattini  dealing  In 
sharp  but  polished  jests  at  the  expense 
of  their  rulers,  excelling  in  the  billet, 
and  performing  Rossini*s  operas,  with- 
out suppressions  or  curtailment,  with 
an  orchestra  of  five  or  six  instruments 
and  singers  behind  the  scenes.  The 
Spanish  tUere  couches  his  lance  and 
rides  forth  to  meet  the  Moor  and 
rescue  captive  maidens,  marches  with 
Cortes  to  the  conquest  of  Montezuma's 
capital,  or  enacts,  with  more  or  less 
decorum,  a  moving  incident  firom  Holy 
Writ.  In  the  JMen  and  Puppen  of 
Crermanv  we  recognise  the  metaphy- 
sical and  fantasticfd  tendencies  of  that 
country,  its  broad  and  rather  heavy 
humour,  its  qui^int  superstitions,  do- 
mestic sprites,  and  enchanted  bullets. 
And  in  France,  where  puppet-shows 
were  early  cherished,  and  encouraged 
by  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  by  the 
people,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
them  elegant,  witty,  and  frivolous — 
modelling  themselves,  in  fact,  upon 
their  patrons.  M.  Magnin  dwells 
long  upon  the  puppets  of  bis  native 
land,  which  possess,  however,  less 
character  and  strongly  marked  origin- 
ality than  those  of  some  of  the  other 
eonntries  he  discourses  of.  It  is  here 
he  first  traces  the  etymology  of  the  word 
marionette  —  unmistakably  French, 
aithoagh  it  has  been  of  late  years 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England. 
He  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  affectionate  diminutives  of 
tiie  name  of  Marie,  which  crept  into 


the  French  language  in  its  infancy, 
and  which  soon  came  to  be  applied  to 
those  little  images  of  the  Virgm  that 
were  exhibited,  gaily  dressed  and 
tinsel  bedecked,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  devout.  In  a  pastoral  poem  of 
tfie  13th  century,  he  finds  the  pretty 
name  of  Marionette  applied  by  her 
lover  to  a  young  girl  called  Marion. 
^^  Several  streets  of  old  Paris,  in  which 
were  sold  or  exposed  images  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  were  ciSled,  some 
Rues  des  Marmoutets  (there  are  still 
two  streets]  of  this  name  in  Paris), 
others  Rues  des  Man'etteSf  and  some- 
what later.  Rues  des  Marionettes,  As 
irony  makes  its  way  everywhere,  the 
amiable  or  religious  sense  of  the  words 
Marotte,  Mariotte^  and  Marionette^  was 
soon  exchanged  for  a  jesting  and  pro- 
fane one.  In  the*  15th  century  there 
was  sung,  in  the  streets  and  taverns, 
an  unchaste  ditty  called  the  Ckani 
Marionnette.  The  bauble  of  a  licensed 
fool  was  called,  and  is  still  caUed, 
tnarotte;  ^by  reason,*  says  M^age, 
'  of  the  head  of  a  marionette— that  is 
to  say,  of  alittlegirr — ^which  surmounts 
it;  and  at  last  mountebanks  irreve- 
rently called  their  wooden  actors  and 
actresses  marmouzets  and  nuiriottes., 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and 
commencement  of  the  17th,  several 
Protestant  or  sceptical  writers  were 
well  pleased  to  confound,  with  an 
intention  of  mockery,  the  religions 
and  the  profane  sense  of  the  words 
marmauxets  and  marionettes.  Henry 
Estienne,  inveighing,  in  his  Apologia 
pour  Herodote^  against  the  chastise- 
ments inflicted  on  the  Calvinists  for  the 
mutilation  of  madonnas  and  images 
of  sahits,  exclaims :  '  Never  did  the 
Egyptians  take  such  cruel  vengeanee 
for  the  murder  of  their  cats,  as  has 
been  seen  wreaked,  in  our  days,  on 
those  who  had  mutilated  some  mar" 
mouzet  or  marionette.''^  It  is  curions 
here  again  to  trace  the  connecti<»i 
between  Roman  image-worship  and 
the  puppet-show.  The  marionette, 
at  first  reverently  placed  in  niches, 
with  spangled  robe  and  burning  lamp, 
is  presently  found  perched  at  the  ei^ 
of  a  je6ter*s  bauble  and  parading  n 
juggler's  board.  The  question  here  is 
only  of  a  name,  soon  abandoned  by 
the  sacred  images  to  its  disrepntable 
usurpers.  But  we  have  already  seen, 
especially  hi  the  case  of  SpaiUi  what 
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ascandaloiis  confusion  came  to  pass 
between  religions  ceremonies  and  popu- 
lar entertainments,  until  at  times  these 
conld  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
those ;  and,  as  far  as  what  occurred 
within  them  went,  spectators  might 
often  be  perplexed  to  decide  whether 
they  were  in  a  sacred  edifice  or  a 
showman's  booth.  With  respect  (o 
the  French  term  marionette^  it  had  yet 
to  undergo,  after  its  decline  and  fall 
from  a  sacred  to  a  prof&ne  application, 
a  still  deeper  degradation,  before  its 
final  confinement  to  the  class  of  pup- 
pets it  at  the  present  day  indicates. 
In  the  16th  century  it  came  to  be 
applied  not  only  to  mechanical  images 
of  all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane,  but, 
by  a  strange  extension  of  its  meaning, 
to  the  supposed  supernatural  dolls 
and  malignant  creatures  that  sorcerers 
were  accused  of  fostering,  as  familiar 
imps  and  as  idols.  From  a  huge 
quarto  printed  in  Paris  in  1622,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  trials  for  magic 
which  took  place  between  1608  and 
1616,  M.  Magnin  extracts  a  passage 
ahowing  how  certain  poor  idiots  were 
accused  of  **  having  kept,  close  con- 
fined and  in  subjection  in  their  houses, 
marumettei,  which  are  little  devils, 
having  usually  the  form  of  toads, 
sometimes  of  apes,  always  very  hid- 
eous.'* The  rack,  the  gallows,  and 
the  faggot  were  the  usual  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  supposed  possessors  of 
these  unwholesome  puppets. 

There  are  instances  on  record  of 
long  discussions  and  fierce  disputes 
between  provinces  or  towns  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  some  great  hero,  poet,  or  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  M.  Magnin 
labours  hard,  and  expends  much  eru- 
dition, to  prove  that  the  French  FoH- 
ekinelU,  notwithstanding  the  simila- 
rity of  name,  is  neither  the  son,  nor  in 
any  way  related  to  the  Italian  Pulct- 
ntila^  but  is  thoroughly  French  in 
origin  and  character.  That  Harlequin 


and  Pantaloon  came  from  south  of  the 
Alps  he  readily  admits;  also,  that  a 
name  has  been  borrowed  from  Italy 
for  the  French  Punch.  But  he  stands 
np  manfully  for  the  originality  of  this 
jovial  and  dissipated  puppet,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  a  thoroughly  Grallic 
type.  Whether  conclusive  or  not — ^a 
point  to  the  settlement  of  which  we 
will  not  give  many  lines — the  argn- 
ments  and  facts  he  brings  forward  are 
ingenious  and  amusing.  After  display- 
ing the  marked  difference  that  exists  in 
every  respect,  except  in  that  of  the  long 
hooked  nose  and  the  name,  between 
the  Punchinello  of  Paris  and  that  of 
Naples— the  latter  being  a  tallstraight- 
backed  active  fellow,  dressed  in  a  black 
half-mask,  a  grey  pointed  hat,  a  white 
frock  and  trousers,  and  a  tight  girdle, 
and  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  his  more  northern  namesake — ^he 
has  the  audacity  to  broach,  although 
with  some  hesitation,  the  bold  idea 
that  PoHchinelle  is  a  portrait  of  the 
great  B^amais.  ^*  To  hide  nothing  of 
my  thought,  I  must  say  that,  under 
the  necessary  exaggeration  of  a  loyal 
caricature,  Polichinelle  exhibits  the 
popular  t3rpe,  I  dare  not  say  of  Henry 
IV.,  but  at  any  rate  of  the  Gascon 
officer  imitating  his  master's  bearing 
in  the  guardroom  of  the  palace  of  St 
Germain,  or  of  the  old  Louvre.  As  to 
the  hunch,  it  has  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  appendage,  in  France, 
of  a  facetious,  witty  fellow.  In  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  Adam  de  la  Halle 
was  called  the  nunchback  of  Arras^ 
not  that  he  was  deformed,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  humorous  vein. 

On  m^appelle  bocho,  mus  je  ne  le  toil  mie. 

The  second  hump,  the  one  in  front, 
conspicuous  under  his  spangled  dou- 
blet, reminds  us  of  the  glittering  and 
protuberant  cuirass  of  men-at-arms, 
and  of  the  pigeon-breasted  dress  then 
in  fashion,  which  imitated  the  curve 
of  the  cuirass.*    The  very  hat  of  Poli- 


♦  M.  Magnin  here  refers  to  an  engraTing  at  page  47  of  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the 
Theatre  de  la  Foire  (1722)  to  prove  that  Punch's  humps,  both  in  front  and  rear,  were 
formerlj  muoh  less  prominent.  It  is  easy  to  understand  bow,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
showmen  and  manufacturers  of  puppets,  that  which  was  at  first  the  refleotion  of  a 
popular  meUphor  (of  origin  difficult  to  trace)  was  exaggerated  into  a  senseless  and 
scarcely  ludicrous  deformity.  Jiire  eomme  vn  botau,  to  laugh  like  a  hunchback,  is  to 
the  present  day  one  of  the  vulgarist  of  French  colloquial  similes.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  whence  it  arose,  or  why  a  bump  between  the  shoulders  should  render  the  bearer 
more  prone  to  laughter  than  bis  straighter  made  fellows. 
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chinelte  (I  do  not  refer  to  his  modem 
three- cornered  covering,  bat  to  the 
beaver,  with  brim  tamed  np,  which 
he  still  wore  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury), was  the  hat  of  the  gentlemen  of 
that  day,  the  hat  h  la  Henri  IV,  Fi- 
nally, certain  characteristic  featarea 
of  his  face,  as  well  as  the  bold  Jovial 
smorons  temper  of  the  jolly  fellow, 
remind  ns,  in  caricatore,  of  the  qnali- 
ties  and  the  defects  of  the  Bdarnais. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  his  Neapo- 
litan name,  Polichinelle  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  completely  national  type,  and 
one  of  the  most  vivacioas  and  sprightly 
creations  of  French  fancy." 

The  first  poppet- showmen  in  France 
whose  names  have  been  handed  down 
to  posterity,  were  a  father  and  son 
called  Briocb^  Accord iug  to  the  most 
authentic  of  the  traditions  collected, 
Jean  Briochd  exercised,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Louis  XIY.^s  reign,  the  two 
professions  of  tooth-drawer  and  pup- 
pet-player. His  station  was  at  the 
•end  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  near  the  gate 
of  Nesle,  and  his  comrade  was  the 
K^lebrated  monkey  Fagotin.  With  or 
without  his  consent,  Polichinelle  was 
about  this  time  dragged  into  politics. 
Amongst  the  numerous  Mazarinades 
and  political  satires  that  deluged  Paris 
in  1649,  there  was  one  entitled  Letter 
from  Polichinelle  to  Jules  Mazarin,  It 
was  in  prose,  but  ended  by  these  three 
lines,  by  way  of  signature : — 

'<  Je  suis  Polichinelle, 
Qui  fftit  la  sentinelle 
A  la  porte  de  Nesle." 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  letter  was 
the  work  of  Brioche  or  Briocchi  (who 
was  perhaps  a  countryman  and  prO' 
tfgS  of  the  cardinars),  written  with 
a  view  to  attract  notice  and  increase 
his  popularity  (a  good  advertisement, 
in  short),  than  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  some  political  partisan. 
But  in  any  case  it  serves  to  show  that 
the  French  Punch  was  then  a  great 
favourite  in  Paris.  '*  I  may  boast," 
he  is  made  to  say  in  the  letter,  **  with- 
out vanity.  Master  Jules,  that  I  have 
always  been  better  liked  and  more 
respected  by  the  people  than  yon 
have;  for  how  many  times  have  I, 
with  my  own  ears,  heard  them  say : 
'Let  us  go  and  see  Polichinelle!' 
whereas  nobody  ever  heard  them  say : 
*  Let  us  go  and  see  Mazarin  I '  *'  The 
nnfortunate  Fagotin  came  to  an  un- 


timely end,  if  we  are  to  put  faith  in  a 
little  book  now  very  rare  (although  it 
has  gone  through  several  editions), 
entitled,  Combat  de  drano  de  Berge^ 
rac  contre  le  singe  de  BriochS,  This 
Cirano  was  a  mad  duellist  of  extreme 
susceptibility.  *^  His  nose,**  says 
Manage,  '^  which  was  much  disfigured, 
was  cause  of  the  death  of  more  than 
&n  persons.  He  could  not  endure 
that  any  should  look  at  him,  and  those 
who  did  had  forthwith  to  draw  and 
defend  themselves."  This  lunatic,  it 
is  said,  one  day  took  Fagotin  for  a 
lackey  who  was  making  faces  at  him, 
and  ran  him  through  on  the  spot. 
The  story  may  have  been  a  mere  skit 
on  Cirano*8  quarrelsome  humour; 
but  the  mistake  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  appears  by  no  means  impossible 
when  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  and  dress  of  the  famous 
monkey.  *^  He  was  as  big  as  a  little 
man,  and  a  devil  of  a  droll,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Combat  de  Cirano ;  *^  his 
master  had  put  him  on  an  old  Spanish 
hat,  whose  dilapidations  were  con- 
cealed by  a  plume;  round  his  neck 
was  a  frill  h  la  Scaramouche ;  he  wore 
a  doublet  with  six  movable  skirts, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  tags — a  gar- 
ment that  gave  him  rather  the  look  of 
a  lackey — and  a  shoulder-belt  from 
which  hung  a  pointless  blade."  It 
was  this  innocent  weapon,  according 
to  the  writer  quoted  from,  that  poor 
Fagotin  had  the  fatal  temerity  to 
brandish  against  the  terrible  Cirano. 
Whatever  the  manner  of  his  death, 
his  fame  lived  longafter  him ;  and  even 
as  certain  famous  French  comedians 
have  transmitted  their  names  to  the 
particular  class  of  parts  they  filled 
during  their  lives,  so  did  Fagotin  be- 
queath his  to  all  monkeys  attached  to 
puppet-shows.  Loret,  in  his  metrical 
narrative  of  the  wonders  of  the  fair  of 
St  Germain's  in  the  year  1664,  talks 
of  '*  the  apes  and  fagotins ; "  La  Fon- 
taine praises  FagoHn's  tricks  in  his 
fable  of  The  Lion  and  his  Courty  and 
Moli^re  makes  the  sprightly  and  ma- 
licious Dorine  promise  Tartuffe's  in- 
tended wife  that  she  shall  have,  ii| 
carnival  time, 

^  Le  sal  et  la  grand  ^ranle,  a  sayoir  dvoz 
miuettes, 
£t  parfoiB  Fagotin  ei  /et  mariofiMftef.** 

Great  honour,  indeed,  for  a  quadra- 
mane  comedian,  to  obtain  even  inci- 
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dental  mention  from  France^s  first 
fabnlist  and  greatest  dramatist.    It 
was  at  about  the  time  of  Tartnffe'iB 
performance    (1669)   that    pnppet- 
ahows  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity  in  France, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  court  favour. 
In  the  accounts  of  expenditure  of  the 
royal  treasury  is  noted  a  payment 
of  1365  livres  "  to  Brioche,  player  of 
marionettes,  for  the  stay  he  made 
at  St  Grermain-en-Laye  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  to  divert  the  royal  chil- 
dren."    Brioche  had  been  preceded 
by  another  puppet-showman,  who  had 
remained  nearly  two  months.    The 
dauphin  was  then  nine  years  old,  and 
evidently  very  fond  of  Polichinelle — 
to  whose  exploits  and  drolleries,  and 
to  the  tricks  of  Fagotin,  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  Brioch^*s  performances  were 
confined.    He  and  his  brother  show- 
man had  doubtless  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  marionettes,  performing  a 
great  variety  of  pieces,  since  they 
were  able  to  amuse  the  dauphin  and 
his  juvenile    court   for   nearly  five 
months  without  intermission.     Like 
all  distinguished  men,  Briochd,  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  celebrities  of  bis 
time,  and  to  whom  we  find  constant 
allusions  in  the  prose  and  verse  of 
that  day,  had  his  enemies  and  his 
rivals.    Amongst  the  former  was  to 
be  reckoned  no  less  a  personage  than 
Bossuet,  who  denounced  marionettes 
^with  a  severity .  that  might  rather 
have    been    expected    from    some 
atraight-laced  Calvinist  than  from  a 
prelate  of  Rome)  as  a  shameful  and 
impure  entertainment,  calculated  to 
counteract  his  laborious  efforts  for  the 
salvation  of  his  flock.    M.  Magnin's 
extensive  researches  in  puppet  chro- 
nicles leave  him  convinced  that  the 
eloquent  bishop  must  have  been  in 
bilious  temper  when  thus  attacking 
the  poor  little  figures  whose  worst 
offences  were  a  few  harmless  droller- 
ies.   Anthony  Hamilton,  in  a  letter, 
half  verse  and  half  prose,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land, describes  the  fete  of  St  Germain- 
on-Laye,  and  gives  us  the  measure  of 
the  marionettes*  transgressions.   '^The 
famous  Polichinelle,"  be  says,  *'the 
hero  of  that  stage,  is  a  little  free  in 
his  discourse,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 


bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  dam- 
sel he  diverts  by  his  witticisms."  We 
would  not  take  Anthony  Hamilton's 
evidence  in  such  matters  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  fair  share  of  license  in  the 
pieces  arranged  for  these  puppets,  or 
in  the  jests  introduced  by  their  invi- 
sible readers ;  and  as  regards  their 
actions,  M.  Magnin  himself  tells  us 
of  the  houzarde^  an  extremely  gatl- 
iarde  dance,  resembling  that  called 
the  antiguatle  mentioned  in  Babelais. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  marion- 
ettes were  in  great  favour  with  very 
honest  people,  and  Charles  Ferrault, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  old  French  Academy, 
praised  them  in  verse  as  an  agreeable 
pastime.  The  jokes  Brioche  put  into 
the  mouths  of  his  actors  were  greatly 
to  the  taste  of  the  Parisians  ;  so  much 
so  that  when  an  English  mechanician 
exhibited  other  puppets  which  he  had 
contrived  to  move  by  springs  instead 
of  strings,  the  public  still  preferred 
Brioche,  "  on  account  of  the  drolleries 
he  made  them  say."  That  he  was  not 
always  and  everywhere  so  successful, 
w^  learn  by  a  quaint  extract  from  the 
Combat  de  Circmo^  already  mentioned. 
Brioche,  says  the  facetious  author, 
''one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to 
ramble  afar  with  his  little  restless 
wooden  iEsop,  twisting,  turning, 
dancing,  laughing,  chattering,  &c. 
This  heteroclite  marmonzet,  or,  better 
to  speak,  this  comical  hunchback, 
was  called  Polichinelle.  His  com- 
rade^s  name  was  Voisin.  (More 
likely,  suggests  M.  Magnin,  the  voisin^ 
the  neighbour  or  gossip  of  Polichin- 
elle.) After  visiting  several  towns 
and  villages,  they  got  on  Swiss  ground 
in  a  canton  where  marionettes  were 
unknown.  Polichinelle  having  shown 
his  phiz,  as  well  as  all  his  gang,  in 
presence  of  a  people  dven  to  bum 
sorcerers,  they  accused  Brioche  to  the 
magistrate.  Witnesses  declared  that 
they  had  heard  little  figures  jabber 
and  talk,  and  that  they  must  be  devils. 
Judgment  was  pronounced  against  the 
master  of  this  wooden  company  ani- 
mated by  springs.  But  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  man  of  sense  they  would 
have  made  a  roast  of  Brioche.  They 
contented  themselves  with  stripping 
the  marionettes  naked.  Opaveretta  !  " 
The  same  stoxy  is-  told  by  the  Abb^ 
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d'Artigny,  who  Ia3r8  the  scene  at  Sol- 
enre,  and  says  that  Briocb^  owed  his  re- 
lease to  a  captain  of  the  French -Swiss 
regiment  then  recraiting  in  the  can- 
tons. Pnnch  at  that  time  had  power- 
ful protectors.  Briochd's  son  and  snc- 
cesfior,  Francis,  whom  the  Parisians 
familiarly  called  Fanckcn^  having  been 
offensiyelj  interfered  with,  wrote  at 
once  to  the  king.  It  wonld  seem 
that,  without  quitting  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pont  Nenf,  he  desired  to  transfer 
his  standing  to  the  Fanbonrg  St  Ger- 
mains  end,  and  that  the  commissaire 
of  that  district  prohibited  his  exhibi- 
tion. On  the  16th  October  1 676,  the 
great  Colbert  wrote  to  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  police,  communicating  his 
majesty's  commands  that  Brioche 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  his 
calling,  and  should  have  a  proper 
place  assigned  to  him  where  he  might 
do  so. 

The  history  of  the  French  marion- 
ettes, during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  given  in  con- 
siderable detail  by  M.  Magnin,  but 
does  not  contain  any  very  striking 
episodes.  It  is  to  be  feared  their 
morals  got  rather  relaxed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Louis  XIY.'s  reign, 
and  under  the  Regency,  and  Bossuet 
might  then  have  thundered  against 
them  with  greater  reason  than  in 
1686.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  character  of  their  performances : 
witty  jests,  and  allusions  to  the  scandal 
of  court  and  city,  were  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  mechanical  effects  and 
surprises ;  the  vaudeville  and  polished 
farce,  for  which  the  French  stage 
has  long  been  and  still  is  famous, 
were  replaced  by  showy  dramas  and 
pUees  h  spectacle^  in  which  the  mill- 
taiy  element  seems  to  have  predomi- 
nated, judging  from  the  titles  of  some 
of  them — ^The  Bombardment  of  Ant- 
werp, The  Taking  of  Charleroi,  The 
General  Assault  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  puppet  performances  in 
France ;  the  public  taste  underwent 
a  change ;  the  eye  was  to  be  grati- 
fied, wit  and  satire  were  in  great 
measure  dispensed  with.  ^'Yau- 
canson's  automatons,  the  fiute-player, 
the  duck,  &c.,  were  imitated  in  every 
way,  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  see 
Kempel*s  chess-player.    At  the  fidr 


of  St  Germains,  in  1744,  a  Pole^ 
named  Toscani,  opened  a  picturesque 
and  automatical  theatre,  which  seems 
to  have  served  as  a  prelude  to  M. 
Pierre's  famous  show.  '  Here  are  to 
be  seen,*  said  the  bills,  '  mountains, 
castles,  marine  views;  also  figures 
that  perfectly  imitate  all  natural 
movements,  without  being  visibly 
acted  upon  by  any  string ;  and,  whidi 
is  still  more  surprising,  here  are  seen 
a  storm,  rain,  thunder,  vessels  perish- 
ing, sailors  swimming,  i&c.'  On  all 
hands  such  marvels  as  these  were 
announced,  and  also  (I  blush  to  write 
it)  combats  of  wild  animals.**  Bull 
and  bear  baits,  wolf  and  dog  fights,, 
in  refined  France,  just  a  centuiy  ago, 
for  all  the  world  as  in  England  in  the 
days  of  buxom  Queen  Bess.  "HL 
Magnin  copies  an  advertisement  of 
one  of  these  savage  exhibitions, 
which  might  pass  for  a  translated 
placard  of  the  beast-fighting  establish* 
ment  that  complahaed  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  them  by  Will  Shake- 
speare and  his  players.  Martin  was 
the  name  of  the  man  who  kept  the 
pit  at  the  harrthre  de  Shfres;  and 
after  lan^ng  the  wickedness  of  his 
bull,  the  tenacity  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
exceeding  fierceness  of  his  new  wolf, 
he  informs  the  public  that  he  has 
^^pure  bear  oil  for  sale.**  When 
Paris  ran  after  such  coarse  diversions 
as  these,  what  hope  was  there  for  the 
elves  of  the  puppet-show?  Punch 
shrugged  his  hump,  and  crept  moodily 
into  a  comer.  Bull-rings  and  me- 
chanism were  too  many  for  bun. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  him  again 
In  high  favour  and  feather  at  the  fiur 
of  6t  Germains,  where  Audinot,  aa 
author  and  ex- singer  at  the  united 
comic  and  Italian  operas,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  comrades  and  quit- 
ted the  theatre,  exhibited  laige  mari- 
onettes, which  he  called  bambo^ee^ 
and  which  were  striking  likenesses 
of  the  performers  at  the  Op^ra  Co- 
mique,  Lamette,  Clalrval,  Madam 
B^rard,  and  himself.  Polichinelle 
appeared  amongst  them  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  found  the  same  sort  of 
popularity  that  Cassandrino  has  rinee 
enjoyed  at  Rome.  The  monardiy 
was  in  its  decline,  the  follies  and 
▼ices  of  the  courtiers  of  the  ISth 
century  had  brought  them  into  con- 
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tempt,  and  a  parody  of  them  was 
irelcome  to  the  people.  The  fair 
oyer,  Andinot  iDBtalled  his  puppets 
in  a  little  theatre  on  the  boulevard, 
which  he  called  the  Ambigu  Camigue^ 
to  indicate  the  yarietj  of  the  enter- 
tainments there  given,  and  there  he 
brought  out  several  new  pieces,  one, 
amongst  others,  entitled  Le  Ttsta- 
ment  de  PoHckinelle,  It  was  quite 
time  for  Punch  to  make  his  will ;  his 
theatre  was  in  a  very  weakly  state. 
It   became   the  fashion  to  replace 

Suppets  by  children;  and  one  hears 
ttle  more  of  marionettes  in  France 
until  Seraphin  revives  them  in  his 
Ombres  Chinaises,  Few  persons  who 
have  been  in  Paris  will  have  failed  to 
notice,  when  walking  round  the 
Palais  Royal  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  or  seven  and  nine 
in  the  evening,  a  shrivelled  weary- 
looking  man,  standing  just  within  the 
railings  that  separate  the  gallery 
from  the  garden,  and  continually  re- 
peating, in  a  tone  between  a  whine, 
a  chant,  and  a  croak,  a  monotonous 
formula,  at  first  not  very  intelligible  to 
a  foreigner.  This  man  baa  acquired 
all  the  rights  that  long  occupation  can 
give:  the  flagstone  whereon,  day 
after  day,  sb  long  as  we  can  remem- 
ber— and  doubtless  for  a  score  or  two 
of  years  before — be  has  stood  sentry, 
k  worn  hollow  by  the  shuf3ing  move- 
ment by  which  he  endeavours  to 
retain  warmth  in  his  feet.  He  is 
identified  with  the  railings  against 
which  he  stands,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Palais  Royal  as  the  glass 
gallery,  Chevet's  shop,  or  the  cannon 
that  daily  fires  itself  off  at  noon.  A 
little  attention  enables  one  to  discover 
the  purport  of  his  unvarying  harangue. 
It  begins  with  **Ze«  Ombres  Chinmses 
de  ^irapkin^^ — this  very  drawlingly 
apoken — and  ends  with  ^^  Prrmnez 
vof  biiieis^ — a  rattle  on  the  r,  and 
the  word  biUeU  dying  away  in  a  sort 
of  exhausted  whine.  In  1784,  the 
ingenious  Dominique  Seraphin  ex- 
hibited his  Chinese  shadows  several 
times  before  the  royal  family  at  Ver- 
sailles, was  allowed  to  call  his  theatre 
^^iSpectacie  des  Enfans  de  France^** 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  in  the  very  house  opposite  to 
whose  door  the  monotonous  and 
melancholy  man  above  described  at 
the  present  day  **  touts  *'  for  an  audi- 


ence. There  for  seventy  years  Se- 
raphin and  his  descendants  have 
polled  the  strings  of  their  puppets. 
but  here,  as  M.  Magnin  observes,  it 
is  no  longer  movable  sculpture^  but 
movable  painting — the  shadows  of 
figures  cut  out  of  sheets  of  pasteboard 
or  leather,  and  placed  between  a 
strong  light  and  a  transparent  curtain. 
The  shadows,  owing  doubtless  to 
their  intangible  nature,  have  passed 
unscathed  through  the  countless  po- 
litical changes  and  convulsions  that 
have  occurred  during  the  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  that  they  have  in- 
habited a  nook  in  the  palace  which 
has  been  alternately  Cardinal,  Royal, 
National,  Imperial — all  things  by 
turn,  and  nothing  long.  They  have 
lasted  and  thriven,  as  far  as  bodiless 
shades  can  thrive,  under  Republic 
and  Empire,  Directory  and  Consa- 
late.  Restoration  and  Citizen  Mo- 
narchy, Republic,  and  Empire  agauL 
We  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that 
time-serving  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
long  impunity  and  prosperity.  In  the 
feverish  days  of  the  first  Revolution, 
marionettes  had  tans-culotte  ten- 
dencies, with  the  exception  of  Poli- 
chinelle,  who,  mindful  doubtless  of 
his  descent  from  Henry  lY.,  played 
the  aristocrat,  and  carried  his  head 
so  high,  that  at  last  he  lost  it.  M. 
Magnin  passes  hastily  over  this  af- 
fecting phase  in  the  career  of  his  pup- 
pet >  friends,  merely  quoting  a  few 
lines  from  Camille  Desmoulins,  which 
bear  upon*  the  subject.  *^  This  self- 
ish multitude,*'  exclaims  the  Vieux 
Cordelier^  indignant  at  the  apathetic 
indifference  of  the  Farisiansin  presence 
of  daily  human  hecatombs,  ^^is  formed 
to  follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the 
strongest.  There  was  fighting  in  the 
Carrousel  and  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  displayed  its 
shepherdesses  and  its  Arcadia.  Close 
by  the  guillotine,  beneath  whose  keen 
edge  fell  crowned  heads,  on  the  same 
square,  and  at  the  same  time,  (A<y 
also  gviiMined  PoUchtneUe^  who 
divided  the  attention  of  the  eager 
crowd."  Punch,  who  had  passed  his 
life  hanging  the  hangman,  was  at  a 
nonplus  in  presence  of  the  guillotine. 
He  missed  the  running  noose  he  was 
so  skilful  in  drawing  tight,  and 
mournfully  laid  his  neck  in  the  bloodv 
groove.    Some  say  that  he  escaped) 
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that  his  dog  was  dressed  up,  and 
beheaded  in  his  stead,  and  that  he 
himself  reached  a  foreign  shore,  where 
he  presently  regained  his  freedom  of 
speech  and  former  Jollity  of  character. 
M.  Magnin  himself  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  he  is  not  dead,  bnt  only 
Bleeps.  "  Wonld  it  not  be  well,"  he 
asks,  **  to  awaken  him  here  in  France? 
Can  it  be  that  the  little  iBsop  has 
nothing  new  to  tell  us?  Above  all, 
do  not  say  that  he  is  dead.  Polichi- 
nelle  never  dies.  Yon  donbt  it? 
Yon  do  not  know  then  what  Poli- 
chinelle  is  ?  He  is  the  good  sense  of 
the  people,  the  brisk  sally,  the  irre- 
pressible langh.  Yes,  Polichinelle 
will  langh,  sing,  and  hiss,  as  long  as 
the  world  contains  vices,  follies,  and 
things  to  ridicule.  Yon  see  very  well 
that  Polichinelle  is  not  near  his  death. 
Polichinelle  is  immortal  1 " 

To  England  M.  Magnin  aUots  nearly 
as  many  pages  as  to  his  own  conn  try, 
and  displays  in  them  a  rare  acquaint- 
ance with  our  language,  literature,  and 
customs.  It  would  in  no  way  have 
surprised  him,  he  says,  had  the  play- 
ful and  lightsome  muse  of  the  puppet- 
show  been  made  less  welcome  by  the 
Germanic  races  than  by  nations  of 
Greco-Roman  origin.  The  grave  and 
more  earnest  temper  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  former  would  have  ac- 
counted for  their  disregard  of  a  pas- 
time they  might  deem  frivolous,  and 
fail  to  appreciate.  He  was  well  pleas- 
ed, then,  to  find  his  wooden  clients, 
his  well-beloved  marionettes,  as  po- 
pular and  as  well  understood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Znyder  Zee,  as  in  Naples,  Paris,  or 
Seville.  *'  In  England  especially,**  he 
says,  "  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  spec- 
tacle has  been  so  widely  diffused,  that 
one  could  hardly  name  a  single  poet, 
from  Chaucer  to  Lord  Byron,  or  a 
single  prose-writer,  from  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  to  Hazlitt,  in  whose  worlu 
are  not  to  be  found  abundant  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  or  frequent  al- 
lusions to  it.  The  dramatists,  above 
all,  beginning  with  those  who  are  the 

J  lory  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
ames  I.,  supply  ns  with  the  most 
ourious  particulars  of  the  repertory, 
the  managers,  and  the  stage  of  the 
marionettes.  Shakespeare  himself 
has  not  disdained  to  draw  from  this 
aingular  arsenal  ingenious  or  energe- 


tic metaphors,  which  he  places  in  the 
mouths  of  bis  most  tragic  personages 
at  the  most  pathetic  moments.  I  can 
name  ten  or  twelve  of  his  plays  in 
which  this  occurs.**  (The  list  follows.) 
'*  The  ootemporaries  and  successors  of 
this  great  poet — Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Milton,  Davenant, 
Swift,  Addison,  Gay,  Fielding,  Grold- 
smith,  Sheridan — have  also  lK>]TOwed 
many  moral  or  satirical  sallies  from 
this  popular  diversion.  Thanks  to  this 
singular  tendency  of  the  English  dra- 
matists to  busy  themselves  with  the 
proceedings  of  their  little  street-comer 
rivals,  I  have  found  in  their  writings 
much  assistance— as  agreeable  as  un- 
expected—in the  task  I  have  under- 
taken. Deprived,  as  one  necessarily 
is  in  a  foreign  country,  of  direct  sources 
and  originid  pamphlets,  having  at  my 
disposal  only  those  standard  works  of 
great  writers  that  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  shelves  of  every  library,  I  have 
found  it  sufficient,  strange  to  sayl  to 
collate  the  passages  so  abundantly 
furnished  me  by  these  chosen  authors 
to  form  a  collection  of  documents  con- 
cerning Enfflish  puppets  more  circum- 
stantial and  more  complete,  I  venture 
to  think,  than  any  that  have  hitherto 
been  got  together  by  the  best-informed 
native  critics.**  Others,  if  they  please, 
may  controvert  the  claim  here  put  for- 
ward; we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  the  amount  of  research 
manifested  in  M.  Magnin*s  long  essay 
on  English  puppets -does  as  mndi 
credit  to  his  indnstir  as  the  manner 
of  the  compilation  does  to  his  judg- 
ment, acumen,  and  literary  talent. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
he  has  not  altogether  limited  himself, 
when  seeking  materials  and  authorities, 
to  the  chosen  corps  of  English  drama- 
tists, poets,  and  essayists,  but  has  con- 
sulted sundry  antiquarian  authorities, 
tracts  of  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  works  of  Hogarth,  those  of 
Hone,  Payne  Collier,  Thomas  Wright, 
and  other  modem  or  cotemporary 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  this  por- 
tion of  his  book  contains  much  that 
will  be  novel  to  most  English  readers, 
and  abounds  in  curious  details  and 
pertinent  reflections  on  old  English 
character  and  usages.  If  we  do  not 
dwell  npon  it  at  some  length,  it  is 
because  we  desire,  whilst  room  re- 
mains, to  devote  a  page  or  two  to 
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Germany  and  the  Northerns.  We 
must  not  omit,  however,  to  mention 
that  M.  Magnin  joins  issoe  with  Mr 
Payne  Goilier  on  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  English  Panch.  Mr 
Collier  makes  him  date  from  1688, 
and  brings  him  over  from  Holland  in 
the  same  ship  with  William  of  Orange. 
M.  Magnin  takes  a  different  view,  and 
makes  ont  a  very  fair  case.  He  be- 
gins by  remarking  that  several  false 
derivations  have  been  assigned  to  the 
name  of  Pnnch.  ^^  Some  have  ima- 
gined I  know  not  what  secret  and  fan- 
tastical connection  between  Panch*s 
name,  and  even  between  the  fire  of 
Punch's  wit,  and  the  ardent  beverage 
of  which  the  recipe,  it  is  said,  came  to 
ns  from  Persia.  It  is  going  a  great  deal 
too  far  in  search  of  an  error.  Pnnch 
is  simply  the  name  of  onr  friend  PiU' 
chineiloy  a  little  altered  and  contracted 
by  the  monosyllabic  genias  of  the 
English  language.  In  the  early  period 
of  his  career  in  England  we  find  the 
names  Pnnch  and  Punchinello  used 
indifferently  for  each  other.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  Pnnch  came  to  Lon« 
don  from  the  Hagae,  in  the  suite  of 
William  III.?  I  have  doubts  of  it. 
His  learned  biographer  admits  that 
there  are  traces  of  his  presence  in 
England  previous  to  the  abdication  of 
James  II.  .  .  .  Certain  passages 
of  Addison's  pretty  Latin  poem  on 
puppet-shows  {Machinm  Gesticulantes) 
prove  that  Punch's  theatre  was  in 
great  progress  on  the  old  London 
puppet-shows  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth."  The  personal  appear- 
ance, and  some  of  the  charactenstics 
of  Punch,  certainly  induce  a  belief 
that  he  is  of  French  origin ;  and  even 
though  it  be  proved  that  he  was  im- 
ported into  England  from  Holland, 
may  it  not  be  admitted  as  highly 
probable  that  he  went  to  the  latter 
country  with  the  refugees,  who  for 
several^years  previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  had  been  flocking 
thither  from  France?  We  risk  the 
question  with  all  diffidence,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  so  important 
a  matter.  And  as  we  have  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
in  behalf  of  the  origin  of  that  Punch, 
who,  as  tho  unfortunate  and  much- 
battered  Judy  can  testify,  himself 
handles  those  weapons  so  efficiently, 


we  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Magnin  for 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  argument,  and 
start  upon  a  rapid  tour  through  €rer- 
many  and  northern  Europe.  M. 
Magnin  accelerates  his  pace  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  close  of  his  journey,  and 
pauses  there  only  where  his  atten- 
tion is  arrested  by  some  striking  no* 
velty  or  original  feature,  to  omit  men- 
tion of  which  would  be  to  leave  a  gap 
in  the  history  he  has  undertaken  to 
write. 

Germany  is  the  native  land  and 
head- quarters  of  wood-cntters.  We 
mean  not  hewers  of  wood  for  the 
fum  ace,  but  cunning  carvers  in  smooth- 
grained  beech  and  delicate  deal; 
artists  in  timber,  we  may  truly  sa^, 
when  we  contemplate  the  gfraceral 
and  beautiful  objects  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  luxuriant  forests 
and  skilful  knives  of  Baden  and 
Bavaria.  The  Teutonic  race  also 
possess,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
mechanical  genius,  to  be  convinced  of 
which  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
ingenious  clocks,  with  their  astrono- 
mical evolutions,  moving  figures, 
crowing  cocks,  and  the  like,  so  oon« 
stantly  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Hol- 
land. This  double  aptitude  brought 
about  an  early  development  of  ana- 
tomical sculpture  in  Germany,  applied, 
as  usual,  to  various  purposes,  religious 
and  civil,  serious  and  recreative,  won- 
derful images  of  saints,  figures  borne 
in  municipal  processions,  and  drama- 
tic puppets.  These  latter  are  traced 
by  M.  Magnin  as  far  back  as  the  12th 
century.  Even  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
10th  century  he  finds  the  word  Tocha 
or  Dodia  used  in  the  sense  of  doll  or 
puppet  (puppd)^  and  also  in  that  of 
mime  (mtma,  mimuld).  Somewhat 
later  the  word  Tokkc-spil  (puppet- 
show)  occurs  in  the  poems  of  the 
Minnesingers.  One  of  these.  Master 
Sigeher,  when  stigmatising  the  Pope's 
abuse  of  his  influence  with  the  Electors 
of  the  Empire,  writes — 

"AU  der  Tokken  spilt    dcr    Welche  mit 
IHttMhen  Vuraten.'* 

**The  Italian  plays  with  the  Cbnxuui  prineeg 
as  with  puppets.** 

There  still  exists  in  the  library  at 
Strasburg  a  manuscript  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
carious  miniatures,  one   of  which. 
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under  the  strange  title  of  Ludus  Mon- 
stromm^  represents  a  pappet-show. 
Tw^o  little  figares,  armed  cap-h-pie^ 
are  made  to  move  and  fight  by  meana 
of  a  string,  whose  ends  two  showmen 
hold.  The  painting  proves  not  only 
the  existence  of  marionettes  at  that 
period,  bnt  also  that  they  were  suffi- 
ciently common  to  sapply  a  symbol 
intelligible  to  all,  since  it  is  put  as  an 
illnstration  to  a  moral  reflection  on 
the  vanity  of  hnman  things.  From 
the  equipment  of  the  figares  it  may 
also  be  inferred  that  military  subjects 
were  then  in  favour  on  the  narrow 
stage  of  the  puppet-show.  And  M. 
Magnin,  zealous  to  track  his  fox  to 
its  very  earth,  risks  the  word  Niebel^ 
tingen^  but  brings  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port his  surmise.  In  the  14th  and 
16th  centuries  we  obtain  more  positive 
data  as  to  the  nature  of  the  puppets 
spiei^  and  of  its  performances.  Ro- 
mantic subjects,  historical  fables,  were 
then  in  fashion  —  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon,  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  the 
Lady  of  Roussillon,  to  whom  her 
lover's  heart  was  given  to  eat,  and 
who  killed  herself  in  ^her  despair. 
The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  also 
a  favourite  subject.  That  heroine  had 
an  episodical  part  in  a  piece  performed 
at  Ratisbon  in  1430.  "  There  exists,'* 
says  M.  Magnin,  ^*a  precious  testi- 
mony to  a  performance  of  marion- 
ettes at  that  period.  In  a  fragment 
of  the  poem  of  Malagis,  written  in 
Germany  in  the  16th  centunr,  after  a 
Flemish  translation  of  our  old  romance 
of  Maugis,  the  fairy  Oriande  de  Bose- 
fleur,  who  has  been  separated  for 
fifteen  years  from  her  beloved  pupil, 
Malagis,  arrives,  disguised  as  a  jug- 
ler,  at  the  castle  of  Bigremont,  where 
a  wedding  is  being  celebrated.  She 
oflers  the  company  the  diversion  of  a 
pnppet-show;  it  is  accepted;  she  asks 
for  a  table  to  serve  as  a  stage,  and 
exhibits  upon  it  two  figures,  a  male 
and  female  magician.  Into  their 
mouths  she  puts  stanzas,  which  tell 
her  history  and  cause  her  to  be  recog- 
nised by  Malagis.  M.  Von  der  Hagen 


has  published  this  fragment  from  the 
MS.  preserved  at  Heidelberg,  in 
Oermahia^  vol.  viii.,  p.  280.  The 
scene  in  question  is  not  to  be  fonnd 
either  in  the  French  poem  or  the 
French  prose  romance.''  The  16tli 
century  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  Crerman  puppets.  Scepticism  and 
sorcery  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Faust  stepped  npon  the  stage  and 
held  it  long. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  cnstom, 
rarely  deviated  from  by  the  puppet- 
shows  of  any  nation  or  time,  to  have 
a  oomio  character  or  buffoon,  who 
intruded,  even  in  the  most  tragical 
pieces,  to  give  by  his  jests  yarietj 
and  relief  to  the  performance.  There 
was  nothing  odd  or  startling  in  this 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every  great 
personage — emperor,  king,  or  pre- 
late—had his  licensed  jester  attached 
to  his  household.  M.  Magnin  is  ia 
some  doubt  as  to  the  name  first  given 
to  this  character  in  Germany,  imless 
it  was  Eulenspiegel  (a  name  which  in 
modem  times  has  acquired  some  cele- 
brity as  a  literaiy  psendonyme),  or 
rather  Master  Hemmerlein,  whose 
caustic  sarcasm  partakes  at  once  of 
the  humour  of  the  devil  and  the  hang- 
man. Master  Hemmerlein,  according 
to  Frisch,  had  a  face  like  a  fr^;htfU[ 
mask ;  he  belonged  to  the  lowest  class 
of  marionettes,  Tnader  whose  dress 
the  showman  passes  his  hand  to  move 
them.  This  author  adds  that  the 
name  of  Hemmerlein  was  sometloiee 
given  to  the  public  exeoationer,  and 
Uiat  it  is  applied  to  the  devil  in  the 
Breviarium  Bistoricum  of  Sebald* 
This  will  bear  explanation.  The  word 
HlUnmerlein  or  Hammerling  (the 
latter  is  now  the  usual  orthography) 
has  three  yeiy  distinct  meanings — a 
jack-pndding,  a  flayer,  and  a  gold- 
hammer  (bini).  The  Gkrman  heads- 
man, in  former  days,  combined  with 
his  terrible  duties  the  occupation  of  a 
flayer  or  knacker,  charged  to  remove 
dead  horses  and  other  carrion ;  hence 
he  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Master 
Hiimmerlein.* 


*  Another  strange  office  of  the  headsman^  at  least  in  some  parts  of  Qermany,  was 
to  oolleot  the  periodical  fine  or  impost  levied  from  houses  of  an  infiunona  claob 
Some  striking  partioidars  of  his  various  opprobrious  Amotions  in  the  IGddle  Age& 
which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Qerman  people  and  their  literature  has  environea 
with  a  ghastly  mystery  that  at  times  borders  on  the  sapematural,  is  to  be  found  in 
aourioua  work,  entitled  jDot  MdUfis  Buck,  xoriewed  in  Blackwood's  Magaane  for 
Febmaiy  1848. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  grim 
mockery  or  straage  assimilation  his 
name  was  applied  to  the  baffooa  of 
the  puppet-show.  We  have  little  la- 
formation,  however,  concerning  Ham- 
merlein  the  droll,  who  appears  to  have 
had  bat  a  short  reign  when  he  was 
sapplanted  by  the  famoas  Hanswurst^ 
to  whom  oat- spoken  Martin  Lather 
compared  Dnke  Heory  of  Branswick. 
"Miserable,  choleric  spirit"  (here 
Martin  addresses  himself  to  Satan), 
"yon,  and  year  poor  possessed  crea- 
ture Heniy,  yon  know,  as  well  as  all 
yoar  poets  and  writers,  that  the  name 
of  Hansuntrsi  is  not  of  my  invention ; 
others  have  employed  it  before  me, 
to  designate  those  rade  and  nnlucl^ 
persons  whOydesiriog  to  exhibit  finesse, 
commit  bot  clamsiness  and  impro- 
priety.'* And  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  application  of  the 
word,  he  adds :  "  Many  persons  com- 
pare my  very  gracious  lord,  Duke 
Heary  of  Brunswick,  to  Hctnswurat, 
because  the  said  lord  is  replete  and 
corpulent"  One  of  the  consequences 
in  Grermany  of  Lather's  preachings, 
and  of  the  more  fanatical  denuncia- 
tions of  some  of  his  disciples  and 
ootemporaries,  was  terrible  havoc 
amongst  church  pictures  and  statues, 
induing  automatical  images  and 
groups,  then  very  numerous  in  that 
country,  and  an  end  was  at  that  time 
put  to  dramatic  church  ceremonies, 
not  only  in  districts  that  embraced 
the  new  doctrine,  but  in  many  that 
adhered  to  Rome.  Some  of  the  per- 
formances were  of  the  most  grotesque 
description.  They  were  particulaiiy 
frequent  in  Poland,  where,  at  Christ- 
mas time,  in  many  churches,  and 
especially  in  those  of  monasteries,  the 
people  were  amused  between  mass 
and  vespers,  by  the  play  of  the  Szopka 
or  stable.  "  In  this  kind  of  drama," 
says  M.  Magnin,  'i'ialki  (Uttle  dolls 
of  wood  or  card-bibard)  represented 
Mary,  Jesus,  Joseph,  the  angels,  the 
flhepherds,  and  the  three  Magi  on  their 
knees,  with  their  offerings  of  gold, 
incense,  and  myrrh,  not  forgetting 
the  ox,  the  ass,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Iamb.  Then  came  the  mas- 
aacre  of  the  innocents,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Herod's  own  son  perished  by 
mistake.  The  wicked  prince,  in  his 
despair,  called  upon  death,  who  soon 
made  his  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a 


skeleton,  and  cut  off  his  head  with  his 
scythe.  Then  a  black  devil  ascended, 
with  a  red  tongae,  pointed  horns,  and 
a  long  tail,  picked  up  the  king's  body 
on  the  end  of  his  pitchfork,  and 
carried  it  off  to  the  infernal  regions." 
This  strange  performance  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Polish  churches  until 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  with 
numerous  indecorous  variations.  Ex- 
pelled from  consecrated  edifices,  it  is 
nevertheless  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  as  a  popular  diversion,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  defunct  kingdom  of 
Poland.  From  Christmas-tide  to 
Shrove  Tuesday  it  is  welcomed  by 
both  the  rural  and  the  urban  popula- 
tion, by  the  peasantry,  the  middle 
classes,  and  even  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  nobility. 

In  Germany,  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed 
a  violent  struggle  between  the  church 
and  the  stage,  or  it  should  rather  be 
said  a  relentless  persecution  of  the 
latter  by  the  former,  which  coald  op- 
pose only  remonstrances  to  the  in- 
tolerant rigour  of  the  consistories. 
The  quarrel  hs^  its  origin  at  Hamburg. 
A  clergyman  refused  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  two  stage-players. 
An  ardent  controversy  ensued ;  the 
dispute  became  envenomed ;  the  Pro* 
testant  clergy  made  common  cause: 
the  anti- theatrical  movement  spread 
over  all  Grermany.  In  vain  did  several 
universities,  appealed  to  by  the  come- 
dians, prove,  from  the  most  respect- 
able authorities,  the  innocence  of  their 
profession,  of  which  the  actors  them- 
selves published  sensible  and  judicious 
defences ;  in  vain  did  several  princes 
endeavour  to  counterbalance,  by 
marks  of  esteem  and  consideration, 
the  exaggerated  severity  of  the  theo« 
logians ;  the  majority  of  the  publio 
sided  with  Its  pastors.  Players  were 
avoided  as  dissolute  vagabonds ;  and 
although,  whilst  condemning  the  per- 
formers, people  did  not  cease  to  fre- 
quent the  performances,  a  great  many 
comedians,  feeling  themselves  humi- 
liated, abandoned  the  stage  to  foreign- 
ers and  to  marionettes.  The  regular 
theatres  rapidly  decreased  in  number, 
and  puppet-shows  augmented  in  a 
like  ratio.  ''  At  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,"  says  Fl(5gel,  '*  the  HaupU 
und'StaaUacHonen  usurped  the  place 
of  the  real  drama.   These  pieces  were 
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Slayed  sometimes  by  mechanical 
oils,  sometimes  by  actors.'*  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Hctupt-und' 
Staatsadum  is  rather  obscure,  bat  it 
was  in  fact  applied  to  almost  every 
kind  of  piece  performed  by  poppets. 
It  was  bound  to  include  a  great  deal 
of  incident  and  show,  to  be  supported 
by  occasional  instrumental  music,  and 
to  haye  a  comic  personage  or  buffoon 
amongst  its  characters.  The  tenth 
chapter  of  M.  Magnin's  fifth  and  final 
section  shows  us  a  strange  variety  in 
the  subjects  selected  for  these  plays — 
in  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  each  pup- 
pet had  its  own  separate  speaker 
behind  the  scenes.  Weltheim,  the 
manager  of  a  company  of  marionettes 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
17th  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  18th,  usually  recruited  inter- 
preters for  his  puppets  amongst  the 
students  of  Leipzig  and  Jena.  He 
was  the  first  who  performed  a  trans- 
lation of  Mol lire's  comedies  in  Ger- 
many. In  1688,  we  find  him  giving 
at  Hamburg,  a  piece  founded  on  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  followed  by  a 
buffoonery  called  Jacit  -  pudding  in 
Punch**  Shop.  Then  we  come  to  such 
pieces  as  The  LapidaHon  of  Naboth ; 
Asphcdides,  Ring  of  Arabia ;  The 
Fail  of  Jerusalem,  and  The  Death  of 
WiUlenstein — a  strange  medley  of  an- 
cient, modem,  sacred  and  profane 
history.  The  following  performance, 
at  which  M.  Schiitze,  the  historian  of 
the  Hamburg  theatre,  declares  that 
he  was  present  in  his  youth,  must 
have  been  as  curious  as  any  we  have 
named.  "  A  little  musical  drama  on 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  (performed 
at  Hamburg  rather  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago),  the  characters  in  which, 
including  that  of  the  sei'pent,  were 
filled  by  puppets.  The  reptile  was 
seen  coiled  round  the  tree,  darting 
out  his  pernicious  tongue.  After  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  Hanswurst 
addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  coarse 
pleasantry  that  greatly  diverted  the 
audience.  Two  bears  danced  a  ballet, 
and  at  the  end,  an  angel  appeared,  as 
in  Genesis,  drew  a  sword  of  gilt 
paper,  and  cut  at  a  single  blow  the 
knot  of  the  piece."  Later  than  this 
a  tailor  named  Reibehand,  who  kept 
a  puppet  theatre,  contrived  to  bur- 
lesque the  touching  parable  of  the 
Proidigal  Son.  His  play-bill  ran  thus : 


^*  The  arch-prodigal,  chastised  by  the 
four  elements,  with  Harlequin,  the 
joyous  companion  of  a  great  criminal.** 
The  merit  of  this  most  irreverent 
Haupt' Action  consisted  in  the  trans* 
formations  it  contained.  Thus  the 
fruit  the  young  prodigal  was  about  to 
eat  changed  itself  into  death's  heads, 
the  water  he  was  about  to  drink,  into 
flames ;  rocks  split  open  and  revealed 
a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging  from 
it.  The  limbs  of  this  corpse  swinging 
in  the  wind,  fell  off  one  by  one,  then 
assembled  upon  the  ground  and  re- 
connected themselves,  and  then  the 
dead  man  arose  and  pursued  the 
prodigal.  A  very  German  and  not 
very  pleasing  device.  When  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  fell  dead  in  the 
trenches  at  Friedrichshall,  slain,  ac- 
cording to  popular  superstition,  by  an 
enchanted  bullet,  his  death  was  imme- 
diately taken  advantage  of  by  the  inde- 
fatigable marionettes.  A  great  his- 
torical piece  was  brought  out  at  Ham- 
burg, in  which  Friedrichshall  was 
twice  bombarded.  In  it  a  soldier 
excited  great  admiration  as  a  prodigy 
of  mechanism,  by  lighting  his  pipe 
and  puffing  smoke  from  his  mouth. 
This  feat  was  soon  imported  into 
France,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
sent day  executed  in  great  perfection 
at  Seraphin's  theatre  in  the  Palais 
Royal. 

The  triviality,  absurditv,  and  pro- 
fanity that  tarnished  the  German 
stage  during  the-  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  were  followed  by 
a  reaction  invfavour  of  better  taste 
and  common -seese.  Gottsched  and 
Lessing  gave  Ae  signal  of  the  revival 
of  art  and  poetry.  The  theatre  re- 
sumed its  importance ;  actors  their 
proper  place,  from  which  they  had 
been  ousted  by  the  intolerance  of  the 
consistories ;  puppets  returned  to  the 
modest  sphere  which  circumstances 
had  permitted  and  encouraged  them 
temporarily  to  quit,  and  resumed  their 
old  stock  pieces,  consisting  of  Biblical 
dramas  and  popular  legends.  Faust 
was  exceedingly  popular,  and  novel- 
ties were  occasionally  introduced. 
Lewis's  Bra»o  of  Venice  was  taken 
for  the  subject  of  a  grand  drama, 
performed  by  the  Augsburg  marion- 
ettes, which  also  played,  with  great 
success,  a  drama  founded  on  the  well- 
known  story  of  Don  Juan  and  Mi 
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marble  gnest.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  time  when  a  boj,  Wolfgang  Goethe 
by  name — ^kept  at  home  b^  his  parents 
daring  certain  gloomy  episodes  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  when  Frankfort 
was  occupied  by  the  French — delighted 
his  leisure  with  a  marionette  theatre, 
a  Christmas  gift  from  his  grandfather, 
and  Jso  fostered  his  inborn  dramatic 
taste  and  genina.  In  his  memoirs, 
and  in  WiUielm  MeUter^  he  tells  ns, 
in  some  charming  passages,  what 
pleasure  he  took  in  the  management 
of  his  mimic  comedians. 

^'  We  are  indebted,'*BayBM.  Magnin, 
^^  for  what  follows,  to  a  confidential 
communication  made  hj  the  illustrious 
composer  Haydn,  at  Vienna,  in  1805, 
to  M.  Charles  Bertuch,  one  of  his 
fervent  admirers.'*  And  he  relates 
that  when  Hadyn  was  maitre  de 
chapelle  to  Prince  Nicholas.'-lJoseph 
£sterhazy,that  enlightened  ana  gener- 
ous patron  of  art,  and  especiiUly  of 
music,  he  composed  four  little  operas 
for  a  marionette  theatre,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Esterhazys'  magnificent 
Castle  of  Eisenstadt  in  Hungary. 
They  were  written  between  1773  and 
1780.  ''  In  the  list  of  all  his  musical 
works,  which  the  illustrious  old  man 
signed  and  gave  to  M.  Charles  Ber- 
tuch, during  the  residence  of  the  latter 
at  Vienna,  occur  the  following  lines, 
which  I  exactly  transcribe : — OperetU 
composed  for  the  marionettes:  Pht- 
l^man  and  Baucis,  1773;  Gemevre^ 
nn ;  Didon,  parody,  3778;  Za  Ven- 
geance accom]^e  ou  la  Maison  Brulie 
(no  date^.  In  the  same  list  the  Diabie 
Boiteux  IS  set  down,  probably  because 
it  was  played  by  Prince  Esterhazy's 
marionettes,  but  it  was  composed  at 
Vienna,  in  the  author's  early  youth, 


for  Bemardone,  the  manager  of  a 
popular  theatre  at  the  Corinthian 
Gate,  and  twenty-four  sequins  were 
paid  for  it.  It  was  thought  that  these 
curious  operas,  all  unpublished,  had 
been  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed a  part  of  the  Castle  of  Eisen- 
stadt, induding  Havdn's  apartment ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  for  they 
were  seen  in  1827  in  the  musical 
library  of  the  Esterhaavs,  with  a  score 
of  other  pieces  whose  titles  one  would 
like  to  know." 

Goethe  has  told  us,  in  an  interesting 
passage  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  idea 
of  his  great  work  of  Faust  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  puppet-show. 
M.  Magnin,  who  takes  an  affectionate 
interest  in  the  triumphs  of  the  marion- 
ettes with  whom  he  has  so  long  as- 
sociated, and  whose  career  he  has 
traced  from  their  cradle,  exults  in  the 
claim  they  have  thus  acquired  to 
the  world's  gratitude— not  always,  it 
must  be  owned,  shown  to  those  who 
best  deserve  it.  He  concludes  tsi!^ 
history  with  a  double  recapitulation 
— first,  of  the  celebrated  persons  who 
have  taken  pleasure  in  this  dass  of 
dramatic  performances ;  and,  secondly^ 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  have  wielded  pen  in  its  service. 
And  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to  ap- 
plaud, and  upon  the  ladies  especially 
to  wave  kerchief  and  throw  bouquet 
at  the  graceful  Fantasia,  the  pretty 
fairy,  the  sprightly  muse  of  the  marion- 
ettes. We  doubt  not  but  that  the 
appeal  will  be  responded  to ;  although 
her  fairyship  may  fairly  be  considered 
to  be  already  snmdently  rewarded  by 
meeting  with  a  biogn^her  in  every 
way  so  competent. 
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THE  QUIET  HEAKT. 


PABT  v.— CHAPTEB  XXV. 


But  this  Menie  Laurie,  rising  up 
from  her  bed  of  unrest,  when  the 
momiog  light  breaks,  cold  and  real, 
upon  a  changed  world,  has  wept  ont 
all  her  child's  tears,  and  is  a  woman 
once  again.  No  one  knows  yet  a 
whisper  of  what  has  befallen  her,  not 
even  poor  Jenny,  who  sobbed  over 
her  last  night,  and  implored  her  not 
to  weep. 

Kow,  how  to  tell  this— how  to  sig- 
Bify,  in  the  fewest  and  calmest  words, 
the  change  that  has  come  upon  her. 
Sitting,  with  her  cheek  leant  on  her 
hand,  by  the  window  where  she  heard 
it,  before  any  other  eyea  are  awake, 
Menie  ponders  this  in  her  heart.  Al- 
ways before  m  little  difficnlties  conn- 
flol  BsA  'help  have  been  within  her 
iiQach;  km  troublous  things  have  been 
to  do  in  Menie>  experience ;  and  no 
one  ever  di'eamt  that  ^  should  do 
them,  when  they  chanced  to  come  to 
her  mother's  door. 

But  now  her  mother's  honour  is  in- 
Yolved^she  must  not  be  consulted— 
she  must  not  know.  With  a  proud 
flush  Menie  draws  up  herself— herself 
who  must  work  in  this  alone.  Ah, 
sweet  dependence,  dear  humility  of 
the  old  times  I  we  must  lay  them  by 
out  of  our  heart,  to  wait  for  a  happier 
dawn.  This  day  it  is  hidependence — 
self-support — a  strength  that  stands 
alone;  and  no  one  who  has  not  felt 
such  an  abrupt  transition  can  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  take  these  unused 
weapons  up. 

^«  Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you, 
aunt  ?  "  Menie's  heart  falters  within 
her,  as  she  remembers  poor  Miss  An- 
nie's unaccepted  sympathy.  Has  she 
indeed  been  drivento  seek  refuge  here 
at  last  ? 

"  My  love  I  how  can  you  ask  such 
a  question,  darling,  when  I  am  always 
ready  to  speak  to  you?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Annie,  with  enthusiasm. 

'^  But  not  here— out  of  doors,  if  you 
will  permit  me,"  said  Menie  in  a  half 
whisper.  **  I — ^I  want  to  be  out  of 
my  mother's  sight — she  must  not 
know.'* 

^*'  You  delightful   creature,"    said 


Miss  Annie,  *'  are  you  going  to  give 
me  your  confidence  at  last  ?  " 

Poor  Menie,  sadly  dismayed,  was 
very  ill  able  to  support  this  strain  of 
sympathy.  She  hastened  out,  not 
quite  observing  how  it  tasked  her 
companion  to  follow  her— out  to  the 
same  green  overgrown  comer,  where 
once  before  she  had  spoken  of  this 
same  subject  to  Randall  himself.  With 
a  slight  shudder  she  paused  there  be- 
fore the  little  rustic  seat,  from  which 
she  had  risen  at  his  approach ;  but 
Menie  knew  that  she  must  harden 
herself  against  the  power  of  associa- 
tions ;  enough  of  real  ill  was  before 
her. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  aunt.  If  you 
will  please  to  listen  to  me,  that  the 
engagement  of  which  you  were  told 
when  we  came  here  is  dissolved^ 
broken.  I  do  not  know  if  there  la 
any  stronger  word,"  said  Menie,  a 
bewildered  look  growing  on  her  ftoe. 
*'  I  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  all  over, 
as  if  it  had  never  been." 

And  Menie  folded  her  hands  upoii 
her  breast,  and  stood  patiently  to  list- 
en, expecting  a  burst  of  lamentation 
and  condolence;  but  Menie  was  not 
prepared  for  the  lauffh  which  rung 
shrilly  on  her  ears — me  words  that 
followed  it. 

"  My  sweet  simple  child,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  quite  believe  it — forgive 
me  for  laughing,  darling ;  but  I  know 
what  lovers'  quarrels  are.  There,  now, 
don't  look  so  grave  and  angry;  my 
love,  you  will  make  it  all  up  to-mor- 
row." 

And  Miss  Annie  Laurie  patted  Me- 
nie's shrinking  shoulder  encouraging- 
ly. It  was  a  harder  task  this  than 
Menie  had  anticipated ;  but  she  went 
on  without  flinching. 

^*  This  is  no  lovers'  quarrel,  aunt ; 
do  not  think  so.  My  mother  is  in 
some  degree  involved  in  this.  I  can- 
not consult  her,  or  ask  her  to  help  me  ; 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in 
such  a  strait;"  and  Menie's  lip  qui* 
vered  as  she  spoke.  ^^  You  are  my 
only  friend.  I  am  serious — as  serious 
as  mind  can  be,  which  feels  that  here 
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it  decides  its  life.    Aunt,  I  «pp^j  to 
you." 

Miss  Annie  Lanrie  looked  np  yeiy 
much  confiised  and  shaken ;  very  sel- 
dom had  any  one  spoken  to  her  with 
snch  a  sober  seriousness  of  tone ;  she 
GO^d  not  think  it  unreal,  for  neither 
extravagance  nor  despair  were  in  these 
grave  si^  words  of  Menie.  The  poor 
frivolous  heart  felt  this  voice  ring  into 
its  depths,  past  all  superficial  affecta- 
tions and  sentiments.  No  exuberance 
of  sympathy,  no  shower  of  condoling 
words  or  endearments,  could  answer 
this  appeal ;  and  poor  Miss  Annie 
faltered  before  this  claim  of  real  ser- 
vice— faltered  and  shrank  into  a  very 
weak  old  woman,  her  self-delusions 
standing  her  in  no  stead  in  such  a 
strait ;  and  the  only  answer  she  could 
make  was  to  cry,  in  a  trembling  and 
strangely  altered  voice,  '^Oh,  child, 
do  not  speak  so.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  " 

Most  true,  what  can  yon  do,  indeed, 
poor  soul !  whose  greatest  object  for 
aU  these  years  has  been  to  shut  out 
and  darken  the  daylight  truth,  which 
mocked  your  vain  pretences?  Yon 
could  give  charity  and  gentle  words — 
be  thankful ;  your  heart  ia  aUve  in  you 
because  of  these :  but  what  can  yon 
do  in  such  a  difficulty  as  this  ?  where 
is  your  wisdom  to  counsd,  your 
strength  to  uphold  ?  This  grave  girl 
stands  before  you,  sadly  bearing  her 
burden,  without  an  effort  to  conceal 
from  you  that  she  feels  it  hard  to  bear ; 
but  you,  whose  age  is  not  grave, 
whose  heart  has  rejected  experience, 
whose  mind  has  refused  to  learn  the 
kindly  insight  of  advancing  years — 
shrink  into  yourself,  poor  aged  but- 
terfly ;  feel  that  it  is  presumption  to 
call  yourself  her  counsellor,  and  say 
again— again,  with  a  tremble  in  your 
weakened  voice,  '' What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

^^  Aunt,  I  aroly  to  you,"  said  Me- 
nie Laurie ;  *^  I  ask  your  help,  when 
I  resolve  to  decide  my  finture  life  ac- 
cording to  m^  own  will  and  convic- 
tion of  what  IS  best.  I  have  no  one 
else  to  assist  me.    I  apply  to  you." 

Miss  Annie  melted  into  a  fit  of 
feeble  ciying ;  her  hands  shook,  her 
xinglets  drooped  down  lank  about  her 
cheeks.  ^*  I  will  do  anything-— any- 
thing you  like ;  tell  me  what  to  do, 
Menie— Menie,  my  dear  child." 


It  was  pitiful  to  see  her  distress. 
Menie,  whom  no  one  comforted,  felt 
her  heart  moved  to  comfort  her. 

'*  I  will  not  grieve  you  much,"  said 
Menie  gently ;  ^'  only  I  beg  you  to 
give  me  your  countenance  when  I  see 
Randall — Mr  Home.  I  want  you  to 
be  as  my  mother  might  have  been  in 
other  circumstances ;  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  much,  aunt — I  will  not 
trouble  you." 

Miss  Annie  could  not  stop  her  tears; 
she  was  very  timid  and  afraid,  sobbing 
helplessly.  "  What  will  I  do  ?  what 
can  I  do?  Oh,  Menie,  love,  you  will 
make  it  up  to-morrow ;"  for  poor  Miss 
Annie  knew  no  way  of  conquering 
grief  except  by  flying  out  of  its 
sight. 

Menie  led  her  back  to  the  house 
tenderly.  Menie  had  never  known 
before  this  necessity  of  becoming  com- 
forter, when  she  had  so  much  need  to 
be  comforted.  It  was  best  for  her — 
it  gave  her  all  the  greater  command 
over  her  own  heart. 

And  to  hear  poor  innocent  July,  in 
her  own  young  unclouded  joy  —  to 
hear  her  unsuspicious  mother  at  their 
break&st-table  —  to  have  Randall's 
name  cross  her  now  and  then,  like  a 
sudden  blow  —  Randall,  Randall;  — 
Menie  knew  nothing  of  all  these 
depths,  nor  how  such  sorrows  come, 
in  battalions ;  so,  one  by  one,  her  in- 
experienced heart  gained  acquaint- 
ance with  them  now, — gained  ac- 
quaintance with  that  sorest  of  human 
truths,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  and 
to  condemn — possible  to  part,  and 
know  that  parting  is  the  best— yet 
withal  to  cling  and  ding,  and  hold, 
with  the  saddest  gripe  of  tenderness, 
the  heart  from  which  you  part.  Poor 
Menie  1  they  said  she  look^  very  dark 
and  heavy ;  that  last  night^s  exertions 
had  wearied  her— it  was  very  true. 

Miss  Annie  sent  a  message  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  would  breakfast  in 
her  own  room.  In  the  forenoon,  when 
she  came  down  staurs  again,  even 
Menie  was  startled  at  the  diange. 
Miss  Annie's  ringlets  were  smoothed 
out  and  braided  on  her  poor  thin 
cheek — braided  elaborately  with  a 
care  and  study  worthy  of  something 
move  important ;  her  step  tottered  a 
little ;  when  any  one  spoke  to  her,  a 
little  gush  of  tears  came  to  her  eyes ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  was  a 
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solemnity  and  importance  in  the  hash 
of  Miss  Annie*s  manner,  which  no  one 
had  ever  seen  in  her  before.  Half-a- 
dozen  times  that  day  she  asked,  in  a 
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startling  whisper,  ^*  Menie,  when  is 
he  to  come  ?  ^  Poor  Menie,  sick  at 
heart,  could  scarcely  bear  this  slow 
prolonging  of  her  pain. 


CHAPTBB  ZZYL 


*'  Aunt,  he  has  come." 

No  one  knows ;  July  is  out  on  a 
ramble  in  this  pleasant  heath,  where 
she  cannot  lose  herself ;  Mrs  Laurie 
has  gone  out  for  some  private  errands 
of  her  own.  In  her  first  day,  Menie 
has  managed  well.  True,  they  all 
know  that  Menie  has  been  wearied 
last  night;  that  her  eye  looks  dull 
and  heavy ;  that  her  cheek  has  lost  its 
slight  bloom  of  colour ;  that  she  says 
something  of  a  headache ;  but  nobody 
knows  that  headache  has  come  to 
be  with  Menie  Laurie  as  with  many 
-another,  only  a  softer  word  for  heart- 
ache— ^no  one  suspects  that  the  quiet 
heart,  which  feared  no  evil  when  this 
sprinff  began,  is  now  a  battle-ground, 
iind  field  of  contest,  and  that  some- 
times, when  she  sits  quiet  in  outward 
^seeming,  she  could  leap  up  with  a 
«tart  and  scream,  and  feels  as  if  mad- 
ness would  come  to  her  underneath 
their  unsuspicious  eyes. 

*^  Aunt,  he  has  come.*' 

Miss  Annie  Laurie  is  very  nervous ; 
she  has  to  be  supported  on  Menie's 
arm  as  they  go  down  stairs.  *^  You 
will  make  it  all  up^  Menie ;  yes,  my 
darling ;"  but  Miss  Annie's  head  nods 
spasmodically,  and  there  is  a  terrified 
troubled  expression  about  her  face, 
which  looks  so  meagre  in  its  outline 
under  that  braided  hdr. 

Slightly  disturbed,  something  haugh- 
ty, rather  wondering  what  Menie  has 
^ot  to  say  for  herself,  Randall  sits 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
no  smSl  surprise  to  him  to  see  Miss 
Annie — espedally  to  see  her  so  moved 
and  nervous ;  and  Randall  restrains, 
with  visible  displeasure,  the  words 
which  rose  to  his  lips  on  Menie's  en- 
trance, and  coldly  makes  his  bow  to 
the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Mjr  dear  Mr  Home,  I  am  very 
much  grieved ;  I  hope  yon  are  ready 
to  make  it  aU  up,''  murmurs  Miss 
Annie;  but  she  trembles  so  much 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  what  she 
says,  except  the  last  words,  which 
flush  Randall's  cheek  with  a  sudden 


disdainful  anger.  A  lovers'  quarrel ! — 
that  he  should  be  fancied  capable  of 
this. 

*^  My  aunt  has  come  with  me," 
said  Menie  steadily,  '*  to  give  the 
weight  of  her  presence  to  what  I  say. 
Randall,  I  do  not  pretend  that  my 
own  feelings  are  changed,  or  that  I 
have  ceased  to  care  for  you.  I  do 
not  need  to  seem  to  quarrel,  or  to  call 
you  by  a  less  familiar  name.  We 
know  the  reason  both  of  us ;  there  is 
no  use  for  discussing  it — and  I  have 
come  to  have  it  mutually  understood 
that  our  engagement  is  broken.  We 
will  go  away  very  soon.  I  came  to 
say  good-by." 

Before  she  concluded,  Menie  had 
bent  her  head,  and  cast  down  her 
wavering  eyes  upon  Miss  Annie's 
hand,  which  she  held  firmly  in  her 
own.  Her  voice  was  very  low,  her 
words  quick  and  hurried ;  she  stood 
b^ide  Miss  Annie's  chair,  holding 
fast,  and  twinluff  in  her  own  Mjss 
Annie's  nervous  fingers ;  but  she  did 
not  venture  to  look  up  to  meet  Ran- 
dall's eves. 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?  it  is  mere 
trifiing,  Menie,"  said  Randall  impa- 
tiently. *^  You  hear  a  gossip's  story 
of  something  I  sud ;  true  or  false,  it 
did  not  affect  you — it  had  no  bearing 
on  you ;  you  know  very  well  that  no- 
thing has  happened  to  make  yon  less 
predous  to  me — that  nothing  can  hap- 
pen which  will  ever  change  my  heart. 
Menie,  this  is  the  second  time ;  is  this 
the  conduct  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
firom  you  ?  Deal  with  me  firankly ;  I 
have  a  title  to  it.  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  he  will  make  it  up," 
said  Miss  Annie,  with  a  little  overflow 
of  tears. 

But  Menie  was  very  steady — 00 
strange,  so  strange— she  grew  into  a 
starthng  acquaintance  with  herself  in 
these  few  hours.  Who  could  have 
thought  there  were  so  many  passion* 
ate  impulses  in  Menie  Laurie's  qniet 
heart? 

"  We  will  not  discuss  it,  RandaU,'* 
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Bhe  said  again ;  "  let  us  simplj  con- 
dade  that  it  is  best  for  both  of  ns  to 
withdraw.  Perhaps  jovl  will  be  bet- 
ter content  if  I  speak  more  strongly," 
she  continued,  with  a  little  trembling 
vehemence,  born  of  her  weakness,  "  if 
I  say  it  is  impossible^impossible — 
yon  understand  the  word— to  restore 
the  state  of  mind,  the  hope,  the  trust, 
and  confidence  that  are  past.  No — 
let  ud  have  no  explanation— I  cannot 
bear  it,  Randall.  Do  we  not  under- 
stand each  other  ah-eady?  Nothing 
but  parting  is  possible  for  us— for  me. 
I  think  I  am  saying  what  I  mean  to 
say — good-by." 

'*  Look  at  me,  Menie." 

It  is  hard  to  do  it — hard  to  lift  up 
those  eyes,  so  full  of  tears — hard  to 
see  his  lips  quiver — hard  to  see  the 
love  in  his  face ;  but  Menie*s  eyes  fall 
when  they  have  endured  this  momen- 
tary ordeal ;  imd  again  she  holds  out 
her  hand  and  says,  ^^  Good-by.*' 

"  Good-by — I  answer  you,"  said 
Randall,  wringing  her  hand,  and 
throwing  it  out  of  his  grasp.  **  Gk>od- 
by — ^yon  are  disloyal,  Menie,  disloyal 


to  Nature  and  to  me ;  some  time  yon 
will  remember  this ;  now  I  bid  yon 
farewell." 

Something  crossed  her  like  an  angiy 
breath — something  rang  in  her  ears, 
confused  and  echoing  like  the  first 
drops  of  a  thunder»shower ;  and  Menie 
can  see  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
Miss  Annie  weeping  upon  her  hand, 
and,  like  a  culprit,  steals  away — steals 
away^  not  knowing  where  she  goes — 
desolate,  guilty,  forsaken,  feeling  as 
if  she  had  done  some  grievous  wrong, 
and  was  for  ever  shut  out  from  peace 
or  comfort  in  this  weary  world. 

Yes — there  is  no  one  to  see  you. 
Lie  doYm  upon  the  ground,  Menie 
Laurie — down,  down,  where  yon  can 
be  no  lower,  and  cover  your  eyes  from 
the  cheerful  light.  How  they  pour 
upon  you,  these  dreadful  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  yourself ! — wisely — wise- 
ly— what  should  make  it  wise,  this 
thing  you  have  done  ?  You  yourself 
have  little  wisdom,  and  you  took  no 
counsel.  If  it  was  not  wise,  what 
then  ? — it  is  done,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  be  content. 


CHAPTBB  XXTII. 


'^It  must  not  be— I  cannot  permit 
it,**  said  Mrs  Laurie.  **  Menie,  is  this 
all  that  your  mother  deserves  at  your 
hands?  to  take  such  a  step  as  this 
without  even  telling  me — without  giv- 
ing me  an  opportunity  of  remon- 
strance?   Menie  I  Menie!" 

And  with  hasty  steps  Mrs  Laurie 
paces  backward  and  forward  the  nar- 
row room.  Beside  the  window,  very 
pale,  Menie  stands  with  a  half-averted 
face,  saying  nothing— very  pale — and 
there  is  a  sullen  suffering  in  Menie 
Laurie*s  darkened  face. 

^'  I  cannot  have  it — ^I  will  not  per- 
mit it** — Mrs  Laurie  is  much  excited. 
^'  My  own  honour  is  compromised ;  it 
will  be  said  it  is  I  who  have  separated 
you.  Menie  I  It  is  strange  that  you 
should  show  so  little  regard  either  to 
Randall  or  to  me.  I  must  do  some- 
thins — I  must  make  an  effort — I  can- 
not have  this.** 

*'  Mother,  hear  me,"  exclaimed 
Menie.  '^  No  one  shall  do  anything ; 
I  will  not  bear  it  either.  In  every- 
thing else  you  shall  make  of  me  what 
you  will — here  I  am  not  to  be  swayed ; 


I  must  decide  this  for  mvself— and  I 
have  decided  it,  mother.*^ 

With  astonished  eves  Mrs  Laurie 
looked  upon  her  daughter's  face. 
Flushed  with  passion,  full  of  a  fierce 
unrespecting  will — ^was  this  Menie 
Laurie  ?  but  her  mother  turned  aside 
from  her.  "  I  am  sorry,  Menie — I 
am  very  sorry — to  see  you  show  such 
a  spirit ;  another  time  I  will  speak  of 
it  again." 

Another  time ! — Menie Laurielaugh- 
ed  a  low  laugh  when  her  mother  left 
the  room.  Something  like  a  scowl  had 
come  to  Menie's  brow ;  a  dark  abiding 
cloud  was  on  her  face;  and  in  her 
heart  such  bitterness  and  universal 
disappointment  as  killed  every  gentle 
feeling  in  her  soul :  disloyal  to  the  one 
love,  disrespectful  and  disobedient  to 
the  other  —  bitterly  Menie's  heart 
turned  upon  itself— she  had  pleased 
no  one;  her  life  was  nothing  but  a 
great  blot  before  her.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  host  of  evil  feelings — evil 
spirits  waging  war  with  one  another 
in  her  vexed  and  troubled  mind.  Sul- 
lenly she  sat  down  once  more  npon 
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the  ground,  not  to  seek  if  there  was 
any  comfort  in  the  heayens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  bat  to  brood  apon 
her  grief,  and  make  it  darker,  till  the 
doads  closed  over  her,  and  swallowed 
her  up,  and  not  a  star  remained. 

There  is  a  certain  obstinate  gloomy 
satisraction  in  despair.  To  decide  that 
eyerything  is  hopeless — that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  yoa — ^that  yon  have 
reached  to  the  pre-eminence  of  woe— - 
BO  wonder  Mente*s  face  was  daric  and 
snllen— she  had  come  to  this  point 
now. 

Like  a  thnnder-storm  this  intelli* 
gence  came  npon  little  Jnly  Home- 
she  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  no 
one  took  the  tronble  to  explain  to 
her.  Litbgow,  knowing  bnt  the  fad, 
was  surprised  and  grieved,  and  pro- 
phesied their  reonion ;  bot  bo  hope 
was  in  Menie's  snllen  gravity — none 
In  the  haughty  resentment  of  Randall 
Home. 

And  Mrs  Laurie  onoe  more  with  a 
tronbled  brow  considers  of  her  future 
— ^will  Menie  be  bmt  in  the  Dumfries- 
shire cottage,  where  no  one  will  see 
their  poverty,  or  pursuing  some  fe- 
minine occupation  among  the  other 
seamstresses,  teachers,  poor  craftswo- 
men  of  a  less  solitary  place?  For  now 
that  all  is  done  that  can  be  done, 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovering  any- 
thing of  the  lost  income, — aikl  Mrs 
Laurie  will  not  live  on  Miss  Annie's 
bounty.  She  is  anzioas  with  all  her 
heart  to  be  away. 

Miss  Annie  herself  has  not  recover- 
ed her  trial:  autumn  winds  grow  cold 
at  night — antnmn  mins  come  down 


sadly  upon  the'  little  world  which  has 
had  its  cheerfulness  quenched  out  of 
it — and  when  Randall  takes  away  his 
Uttle  sister  to  carry  her  home,  Misa 
Annie  looks  a  mournful  old  woman, 
sitting  there  wrapped  up  by  the  early 
lighted  fire.  These  two  or  three  mom* 
ings  she  has  even  been  seen  at  the 
breakfast-table  with  a  cap  protect* 
ing  the  head  which  is  so  sadly  apt  to 
take  cold — and  Miss  Annie  cries  a 
little  to  herself,  and  tells  bits  of  her 
own  love-story  to  Menie,  absorbed 
and  silent,  who  sits  unanswering  be- 
side her— and  moans  to  herself  sadly 
sometimes,  over  this  other  vessel  m 
youthful  life,  cast  away. 

But  Miss  Annie  Laurie  never  wears 
ringlets  more.  Strangely  npon  her 
conscience,  like  a  reproach  for  her 
unnatural  attenuated  youth,  came 
Menie's  appeal  to  her  ibr  help  and 
comfort.  Feeling  herself  so  frivolous 
and  feeble,  so  unable  to  sustain  or 
strengthen,  Miss  Annie  made  a  holo- 
caust of  her  curls,  and  was  satisfied. 
So  much  vanity  was  relinquished  not 
without  a  straggle ;  but  great  com- 
fort came  from  the  sacr&ce  to  the 
heroic  penitent. 

And  Jenny,  discontented  and  angry 
with  them  all,  furiously  now  takes  the 
part  of  Randall  Home,  and  wonders, 
in  a  fuff  and  outburst,  what  Miss 
Menie  can  expect  that  she  '*  lightlies** 
a  bonny  lad  like  yon.  A  great  change 
has  taken  place  on  Menie;  no  one 
can  say  it  is  for  the  better — and 
sullenly  and  sadly  this  bright  year 
darkens  over  the  hoise  of  Heath- 
bank. 
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"You're  to  bide  away  —  you're 
no  to  come  near  this  place.  Ka, 
yon  may  just  fMit ;  but  yon've  nae 
pith  compared  to  Jenny,  fbr  a'  sae 
auld  and  thrawn  as  Jenny  has  been 
a'  her  days.  It's  no  me  Just— it's 
your  mamma  and  the  doctor.  Bairn  I 
will  yon  daur  struggle  wi'  me? " 

Bnt  Menie  would  dare  struggle 
with  any  one— neither  command  nor 
resistance  satisfies  her. 

"  Let  me  in^I  waat  to  see  my 
mother." 

**  Yon  can  want  your  mother  for 
a  day— there's  makr  than  yon  want- 


ing her.  That  puir  auld  baveral 
there — guid  forgi'e  me  —  she's  a 
dying  woman  —  has  saker  lack  ^ 
her  than  yon.  Keep  to  your  ain 
place,  Menie  Lanrie — muckie  made 
o' — muckie  thocht  o'  —  but  yon'ro 
only  a  bairn  fbr  a'  tiiat — yon're  no  a 
woman  ofjudgraent  like  your  mamma 
or  me.  1  tell  you  to  gang  away — 
I  will  not  let  you  in." 

And  Jenny  stood  firm — a  jealous 
incorruptible  sentinel  in  the  passage 
which  led  to  Miss  Annie  Laurie's 
room.  ^*  Miss  Menie,  ye'U  no  take  it 
iU  what  I  say,"  said  Jenny ;  "  there's 
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death  in  the  house,  or  fast  coming.  I 
ken  what  the  doctor  means.  Gang 
▼on  ben  the  bouse,  like  a  good  bairn ; 
look  in  your  ain  glass,  and  see  if  there 
should  be  a  face  like  that  in  a  house 
where  He  comes." 

Menie  looked  silently  into  the 
countenance  before  her — the  keen, 
impatient,  irascible  face ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  a  hasty  tear  dashed  away 
from  Jenny's  cheek. 

And  without  another  word,  Menie 
Laurie  turned  away.  Some  withered 
leayes  are  lying  on  the  window-sill 
— ^the  trees  are  yielding  up  their 
treasures,  dropping  them  down 
mournfully  to  the  d^consolate  soil — 
but  the  meagre  yew-tree  rustles  be- 
fore her,  darkly  green  in  its  perennial 
l^oom.  Rather  shed  the  toaves,  the 
hopes — ^rather  yiedd  to  winter  meekly 
for  the  sake  of  spring — ^rather  be  cut 
down,  and  rooted  np  altogether, 
than  grow  to  such  a  sollea  misan- 
thrope as  this. 

Ajid  Menie  Laurie  looks  into  her 
«wn  ftoe;  this  gloomy  brow-— these 
heavy  eyes — are  these  the  daylight 
features  <tf  Menie  Lanrie? — ^the  inter- 
pretation of  her  heart?  Earnestly 
and  long  she  reads — no  lesson  of 
Tanity,  but  a  stem  sermon  firom  that 
truthfhl  mirror.  Hush! — listen  1-— 
what  was  that  ? — a  cry  I 

The  doctor  is  leaving  Miss  Annie 
Laurie's  room— the  cry  is  over-— there 
is  only  now  a  feeble  sound  of  weep- 
ing; but  a  shadow  strangely  still 
and  sombre  has  fallen  upon  the 
house,  and  the  descending  step  rings 
like  a  knell  upon  the  stairs.  What 
Is  it?— what  is  coming? — ^and  what 
did  it  mean,  that  melancholy  cry? 

Alas !  a  voice  out  of  a  startled  soul 
— a  cry  of  wild  and  terrified  recogni- 
tion— acknowledgment.  Years  ago, 
age  came  gently  to  this  dwelling— 
gently,  with  light  upon  his  fiuse,  and 
honour  on  his  grey  hairs.  There  was 
BO  entrance  for  him  tiirough  the 
jealous  door;  but  now  has  come 
another  who  will  not  be  gainsaid. 

Gather  the  chlldren,Beaper— gather 
the  lilies — take  the  com  full  in  the 
ear  —  go  to  the  trae  sonls  where 
thought  of  you  dwells  among 
thoughts  of  other  wonders,  glories, 
fK^emn  things  to  come— leave  this 
chamber  here  with  all  its  poor  de- 
viceo.    No  sach  presence  has  ev«r 


stood  within  its  poverty-stricken 
walls  before.  Gro  where  great  love» 
great  hope,  great  faith,  great  sorrow, 
sublimer  angels,  have  made  you  no 
phantom — Cleave  this  soul  to  its  toys 
and  delusions — ^it  is  a  poor  triumph- 
come  not  here. 

Hush,  be  still.  They  who  have 
sent  him  have  diarged  him  with  a 
message;  hear  it  how  it  nogs  alow 
and  solemn  into  the  ear  of  this  hushed 
house.  ^'  There  is  a  way,  and  it  shall 
be  called  the  way  of  holiness ;  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall 
not  err  therein."  Stay  your  weeping* 
poor  fool— poor  soul;  prayers  have 
gone  up  for  you  from  the  snccoured 
hearts  of  some  of  Grod^s  poor.  Un- 
awares, in  your  simplicity,  yon  have 
lent  to  the  Lord.  Tour  graclons 
debtor  gives  yon  back  with  the  grand 
nsury  of  heaven — gives  yon  hndi  op^ 
portunity — ^hope—a  day  to  be  saved 
— ^lays  aside  those  poor  little  vanities 
of  yours  under  the  cover  of  this,  His 
great  magnanimous  divine  grace — 
and  holds  open  to  your  feeble  steps 
the  way,  where  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  any  mora  for  ever. 

''  ru  let  yon  pass,  Mjss  Mente*  If 
yon'U  bide  a  moment,'*  said  Jenny, 
wiping  her  eyes;  ^^he  says  it's  no 
the  fever  he  thought  it  was,  but  Just 
a  natural  decay.  Did  yon  hear  yon? 
she  wasna  looking  for  Him  that's  at 
the  door,  and  He'll  no  wait  lang 
where  aaoe  He's  gi'en  His  summons- 
pity  mel  I  would  like  to  see  him 
coming  the  road  mysel,  afore  I  Just 
found  him  at  my  door-stane.** 

The  room  is  very  still;  tfaroag^ 
the  quiet  yon  can  oidy  hear  the  pant- 
ing of  a  frightened  breath,  and  now 
and  then  a  timid  feeble  sob.  She  has 
to  go  away — knows  and  feels  to  the 
depth  of  her  heart  that  she  must 
go  upon  this  solemn  road  alone: 
but,  with  a  sad  panic  of  terror  and 
curiosity,  she  watches  her  own  feel- 
ings, wondering  if  this  and  this  be 
dMth. 

And  now  they  sit  and  read  to  her 
while  the  daylight  flushes  In  noon 
— ^while  it  fades  and  wanes  into  the 
nj|^t — the  night  and  dark  of  which 
she  has  a  childish  tenxMr— read  to  her 
this  gracious  blessed  Gospel,  whidh 
does  not  address  itself  alone  to  the 
wise  and  noble,  but  is  for  the  sfani^e 
and  for  fools.   Safe  gronnd,  poor  sonl» 
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safe  ground — for  this  is  no  ecbeme 
of  eclecticiAm,  no  portal  to  the  pagan 
heavens — and  yon  cannot  know  jonr- 
aelf  so  low,  so  mean,  as  to  escape  the 
range  of  this  great  wide  embracing 
arm. 

«( I  have  not  done  all  that  I  ought 
to  have  done,"  mnrmnrs  poor  Miss 
Annie.  **  Don*t  leave  me  :**.  for  she 
cannot  rest  except  some  one  holds 
her  hand,  and  has  a  faint  soperstitioos 
trust  in  it,  as  if  it  held  her  sure. 

A  little  pause — again  the  fingers 
dose  tightly  upon  the  hand  they  hold. 
''  I  never  did  any  harm."  The  words 
are  so  sad— so  sad — falling  out  slow 
and  feeble  upon  the  hushed  air  of 
this  darkening  room. 

^*'  But  I  never  did  any  good — never, 
never."  The  voice  grows  stronger. 
*«  Does  anybody  think  I  did  ?  I--I 
— ^I  never  was  very  wise.  I  used  to 
try  to  be  kind  sometimes ; "  and  in  a 
strain  of  inarticulate  muttering,  the 
sound  died  away  once  more. 

And  then  again  the  voice  of  the 
reader  broke  the  silence.  They  scarce- 
ly thought  the  sufferer  listened ;  for 
ever  and  anon  she  broke  forth  in  such 
wavering  self-justifications,  self*con- 
demnings,  as  these.  But  now  there 
is  a  long  silence ;  strange  emotions 
come  and  go  upon  this  old,  old,  wither- 
ed &ce.  The  tears  have  been  dried 
from  her  eyes  for  hours;  now  they 
come  again,  bedewing  all  her  poor 
thin  cheeks;  but  a  strange  excite- 
ment struggles  with  her  weakness. 
Looking  about  to  her  right  hand  and 
to  her  left,  the  dying}  woman  struggles 
with  an  eager  defiance— struggles  till, 
at  a  sadden  climax,  her  broken  voice 
breaks  forth  again. 

•  *'Who  said  it  was  me — me — ^it's 
not  me  I  I  never  could  win  anything 
in  this  world— nothing  in  this  world 
-^Bot  a  heart  to  care  for  me.  Do 
yon  think  I  could  win  Heaven  ?  I 
say  it  is  not  me ;  it^s  for  His  sake. 

'*For  His  sake— for  His  sake." 
If  it  is  a  prayer  that  ends  thus — if  it 
is  a  sudden  assurance  of  which  she 
will  not  loose  her  hold  for  ever — no 
one  can  know ;  for  by-and*by  her 

Sanic  returns  upon  Miss  Annie.  Close 
I  her  own  cold  fingers  she  grasps  the 
hand  of  Menie  Laurie,  and  whispers, 
** Is  it  dark— 4s  it  so  dark  to  you?  " 
with  again  a  thrill  of  terror  and 
.trembling,  and  awful  curiosity,  won- 


dering if  this,  perchance,  is  the  gloom 
of  death. 

^'It  is  veiy  dark — ^it  is  almost 
night."  The  lamp  is  lighted  on  the 
table;  let  some  one  go  to  her  side, 
and  hold  this  other  poor  wandering 
hand.  "  Oh  I  not  in  the  night — ^not 
in  the  night — I  am  afraid  to  go  out 
in  the  njght,"  sobs  poor  Miss  Annie ; 
and  with  a  dreadful  suspicion  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  of  some  one  drawing  near 
to  murder  her,  she  watches  the  falling 
of  this  fated  night. 

A  solemn  vigU — with  ever  that  tight 
and  rigid  pressure  upon  their  clasped 
hands.  Mother  and  daughter,  silent« 
pale,  k^ep  the  watch  together;  and 
below,  the  servants  sit  awe*8tricken, 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  Jenny,  who  is 
not  afraid,  goes  about  the  stairs,  up 
and  down,  from  room  to  room,  some- 
times serving  the  watchers,  some- 
times only  straying  near  them,  mutter- 
ing, after  her  fashion,  words  which 
may  be  prayers,  and  dashing  off  now 
and  then  an  intrusive  tear. 

Still,  with  many  a  frightened  pause 
— ^many  a  waking  up,  and  little  pang 
of  terror,  this  forlorn  heart  wanders 
back  into  the  life  which  is  ending  now 
— wanders  back  to  think  herself  once 
more  engaged  in  the  busier  scenes  of 
her  youth,  in  the  little  occnpationa, 
the  frivolities  and  gaiety  of  her  later 
years ;  but  howsoever  her  mind  wan- 
ders, she  never  ceases  to  fix  her  eyes 
upon  the  span  of  sky  glittering  with  a 
single  star,  which  diines  pale  on  her 
through  the  window  from  which,  to 
please  her,  they  have  drawn  the  cur- 
tain. "  I  am  afraid  to  go  out  in  the 
dark ;"  again  and  again  she  says  it 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  tightened  hold 
upon  their  hands— and  steadfastly 
watches  the  night. 

At  last  her  eyes  grow  heavy — she 
has  fallen  asleep.  Little  reverence  baa 
Miss  Annie  won  at  any  time  of  all 
her  life — but  the  eyes  that  look  on 
her  are  awed  and  reverent  now. 
Slowly  the  hours  pass  by — slowly  the 
gradual  dawn  brightens  upon  her  face 
—the  star  has  faded  out  of  the  heavens 
— on  her  brow,  which  is  the  brow  of 
death,  the  daylight  glows  tn  one  re- 
viving flush.  The  night  is  over  for 
evermore. 

And  now  her  heavy  eyes  are  opened 
full— her  feeble  form  is  raised ;  and^ 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  throws  oat  her 
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ftrms  to  meel  the  light.  Lay  her 
down  tenderly ;  her  chains  are  broken 
In  her  sleep ;  now  she  no  more  needs 
the  pressure  of  yonr  kindly  bands. 
Lay  her  down,  she  is  afraid  no  longer ; 
for  not  in  the  night,  or  throngh  the 


darkness,  bat  with  the  morning  and 
the  son,  the  traveller  fares  upon  her 
way — where  fools  do  not  err.  By 
this  time  they  have  taken  her  in 
yonder  at  the  gate.  Lay  down  all 
that  remains  of  her  to  its  rest. 


CHAPTBB  XXIZ. 


The  cnrtains  are  drawn  again  in 
Miss  Annie  Lanrie*s  honse  of  Heath- 
bank — drawn  back  from  the  opened 
windows  to  let  the  fresh  air  and  the 
snnshine  in  once  more  to  all  the 
rooms.  With  a  long  breath  and  sigh 
of  relief,  the  household  throws  off  its 
compelled  gloom.  With  all  observ- 
ances of  hononr,  they  have  laid  her  in 
her  grave,  and  a  few  natural  tears 
have  been  wept — ^a  few  kindly  words 
spoken — a  reverent  memento  raised 
to  name  the  place  where  she  lies. 
Now  she  is  passed  away  and  forgotten, 
her  seat  empty — her  house  knowing 
her  no  more. 

In  Miss  Annie's  desk,  a  half-writ« 
ten  paper — intimating  vaguely  that, 
in  case  of  "  anything  happening  "  to 
her  at  any  future  time,  she  wished  all 
that  she  had  to  be  given  to  Menie 
Laurie — ^was  found  immediately  after 
the  funeral.  But  some  superstitious 
terror  had  prevented  her  from  finish- 
ing it,  far  more  from  making  a  will. 
Menie  was  her  next  of  kin ;  it  pleased 
them  to  have  this  sanction  of  her 
willingness  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
natural  heir. 

Miss  Annie  had  been  rather  given 
to  speak  of  her  savings ;  but  no 
yestige  of  these  savings  was  to  be 
found.  She  had  practised  this  on 
herself  like  many  another  delusion ; 
and  saving  the  furniture  of  Heath- 
bank,  and  a  profusion  c^  ornaments 
not  valuable,  there  remained  little 
for  Menie  to  inherit.  Miss  Annie's 
maid  was  her  well-known  favourite, 
and  had  been  really  attentive,  and  a 

Sod  servant  to  her  indulgent  mistress, 
er  name  was  mentioned  In  the  half- 
written  paper,  and  Maria's  own  re- 
port of  many  conversations,  modestly 
hinted  at  a  legacy.  Miss  Annie's 
furniture,  pretty  and  suitable  for  her 
honse  as  it  was,  was  not  valuable  in 
m  sale;  and  Mrs  Laurie,  acting  for 
her  daughtec,  bestowed  almost  the 
whole  amount  received  for  it  upon 


Maria,  as  c&rrying  ont  the  will  of  her 
mistress.  Having  done  this,  they 
had  done  all,  Mrs  Laurie  thought,  and 
would  now  go  home  to  live  as  they 
could  upon  what  remained  to  them. 
Bnmslde,  with  all  its  plenishing, 
brought  in  -no  greater  revenue  than 
fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  Mrs  Laurie 
had  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  ^'  in 
the  bank."  This  was  all.  She  began  to 
calculate  painfully  what  the  home- 
journey  would  cost  them,  and  called 
Jenny  to  consult  about  their  packing. 
They  were  now  in  a  little  lodging  in 
the  town  of  Hampstead.  They  had 
no  inducement  to  stay  here ;  and 
Menie's  face  looked  very  pale — ^very 
much  in  want  of  the  fresh  gale  on  the 
DumMesshire  braes,  ^ne,  they 
knew  not  where  they  were  going,  but 
the  kindly  soil  was  home. 

When  her  mother  and  Jenny  be- 
gan to  take  enumeration  of  the  bags 
and  boxes  which  must  go  with  them, 
Menie  entered  the  room.  Menie 
looked  very  slight,  very  pale,  and 
exhausted,  almost  shadowy  in  her 
mourning  dress ;  bat  Menie's  now 
was  a  face  which  had  looked  on 
Death.  !nie  confiict  and  sullen  war- 
fare were  gone  ont  of  it.  Dead  and 
silent  within  her  lay  her  chilled  heart, 
like  a  stricken  field  when  the  fight  is 
over,  with  nothing  but  moans  and 
sighs,  and  voices  of  misery,  where 
the  music  and  pomp  of  war  has  so 
lately  been.  The  contest  was  over ; 
there  was  nothing  to  struggle  for,  or 
struggle  with,  in  this  dull  unhappi- 
ness — and  a  heavy  peace  lay  upon 
Menie  like  a  cloud. 

**  There's  a  wee  kistie  wi'  a  lock. 
I  set  it  by  mysel  for  Miss  Menie; 
and  there's  the  muckle  ane  that  held 
the  napery  at  hame ;  but  I'm  no  gaun 
owre  them  a'.  I'll  just  lay  in  the 
things  as  I  laid  them  when  we  came. 
Miss  Menie  I  gang  awa  your  ways, 
like  a  good  bairn,  and  read  a  book ; 
your  mamma's  speaking  about  the 
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flitting,  and  I  can  only  do  ae  thing 
at  a  time.** 

**  Are  we  going  home,  mother?" 

"  There  is  nothing  else  we  can  do, 
Menie,"  said  Mrs  Laarie.  ^*  I  sup- 
pose none  of  ns  have  any  indncement 
now  to  stay  In  London." 

A  flash  of  violent  colour  came  to 
Meniere  cheeks.  She  paused  and 
hesitated.    '^  /  have,  mother.** 

**  Bless  me,  I  aye  said  it,"  mat* 
tered  Jenny  quickly,  under  hw 
breath,  as  she  turned  round  with  an 
-eager  face,  and  thrust  herself  forward 
towards  die  mother  and  daughter. 
^*  The  bairn's  oome  to  hersel." 

Mrs  Laurie  coloured  scarcely  less 
than  Menie.  **  I  cannot  guess  what 
you  mean,"  she  said  hurriedly.  **  You 
•did  not  consult  me  before — ^I  am, 
perhaps,  an  unsuitable  adviser  now ; 
bnt  I  tannot  stay  in  London  without 
having  a  reason  for  it.  This  place 
has  nothing  but  painful  associations 
for  me.  Xou  are  not  well,  Menie," 
continued  the  mother,  softening;  **  we 
shall  all  be  better  away— let  ns  go 
home." 

The  colour  wavered  painfully  on 
Menie  Laurie's  cheeic,  and  it  was 
hard  to  keep  down  a  groan  out  of  her 
heart.  ^*  I  am  not  come  to  myself— 
<ny  mind  is  unchanged,"  she  said 
with  sudden  meekness.  ^^  I  want 
yon  to  stay  for  a  month  or  two— as 
flhort  a  time  as  possible— and  to  let 
me  have  some  lessons.  Mother,  look 
«t  these." 

Menie  had  brought  her  little  port- 
folio. With  some  astonishment  Mrs 
Laurie  turned  over  its  contents,  and 
delicatdy— almost  timidly  too—lest 
Randall's  face  should  look  out  upon 
lier  as  of  old.  But  all  the  sketches 
<tf  BandaU  were  removed.  Jenny 
pressed  forward  to  see ;  but  Jenny, 
as  bewildered  as  Menie's  mother, 
eonld  only  look  up  with  a  puzzled 
Ikce.    What  did  she  mean  ? 

**They  are  not  very  well  done," 
«aid  Menie ;  ^*  but,  for  all  that,  they 
are  portraits,  and  like.  I  want  to  have 
lessons,  mother.  Once  before,  long 
ago,"— poor  Menie,  it  seemed  to  be 
years  ago, — **  I  said  this  should  be  my 
trade.  I  will  like  the  trade ;  let  me 
onlv  have  the  means  of  doing  it  better, 
and  it  will  be  good  for  me  to  do  it. 
This  is  why  I  ask  you  to  stay  in 
London." 


Jenny,  very  fleroe  and  red,  grasp- 
ing the  back  of  a  chair,  thrust  it  sud- 
denly between  them  at  (his  pointt 
with  a  snort  of  emphatic  defiance. 

^*  Ye'li  no  let  on  ye  hear  her!** 
exclaimed  Jenny ;  *'  you'll  let  her  get 
her  whimsey  out  like  ony  ither  wean  I 
—  ye'll  pay  nae  attention  to  her 
maggots  and  her  vanities  1  Trade! 
My  patience  1  to  think  I  should  live  to 
hear  a  bairn  of  ours  speak  of  a  trade, 
and  Jenny's  twa  hands  to  the  fore  1** 

And  a  petulant  reluctant  sob  burst 
out  of  Jenny's  breast— an  angry  tear 
glittered  in  her  eye.  She  drew  a 
long  breath  to  recover  herself— 

«« Jenny's  twa  hands  to  the  fore,  I 
say,  and  the  here  a'  to  shear  yet,  and 
the  'tatiea  to  gather— no  to  aay  the 
mistress  is  to  buy  me  twa  kye,  to 
take  butter  to  the  market !  I  would 
just  like  to  ken  where's  the  pleasure 
in  working,  if  it's  no  to  gi'e  ease  to 
folk's  ain?  I've  a'  my  ain  plana 
pntten  down,  if  folk  would  just  let  ma 
be ;  and  we'll  can  keep  a  young  laas 
to  wait  upon  Miss  Menie,**  cried 
Jenny,  with  a  shrill  tone  in  her  voioa, 
*^  and  the  first  o'  the  cream  and  the 
sweetest  o'  the  milk,  and  nae  occasion 
to  wet  her  finger.  Yon're  no  gann 
to  pay  eny  hMd  to  her— you'ii  no 
gaun  to  let  on  yon  hear  what  she 
says  I" 

Beaching  this  point,  Jenny  broke 
down,  and  permitted,  much  againat 
her  will,  a  litlie  shower  of  violent  hot 
tears  to  rain  down  upon  the  arms 
which  she  folded  resolutely  into  her 
apron.  Bnt  Jenny  shook  off,  with 
indignation,  the  caressing  hand  which 
Menie  laid  upon  her  shoulder*  Jenny 
knew  by  experience  that  it  was  belter 
to  be  angry  than  to  be  sad. 

''I  would  think  with  yon  too, 
Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie,  slowly. 
**  I  could  do  anything  myself;  but  a 
bairn  of  mine  doing  work  for  money—* 
Menie,  we  will  not -need  it — we  will 
try  first— " 

«'  Mother,"  said  Menie,  interrnpt- 
ing  her  hastily,  *'  /  will  need  it— I 
wSl  never  be  vriifnl  agabi— let  me 
have  my  pleasure  now." 

It  was  a  thing  unknown  In  the 
househirfd  that  Menie  should  not  have 
her  pleasure.  Even  Jenny  yielded 
to  this  Imperative  claioL  The  boxes 
were  piled  up  again  in  Jenny's  little 
bedchamber.   Jenny  herself  aUa  to 
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do  nothiog  else,  set  to  knitting  stock- 
ings witli  great  devotion.  '^  111  ha'e 
plenty  to  do  when  we  get  hame, 
without  ever  taking  wires  in  my 
hand,"  said  Jenny.  *^  Nae  donbt  it's 
jnst  a  proTidence  to  let  me  lay  np  as 
mony  as  will  serve." 

Their  parlonr  was  in  the  irst  floor, 
over  one  of  the  trim  little  ladies^ 
shops,  which  have  their  particnlar 
abode  in  little  towns  of  competence 
and  gentility.  Toys  and  Berlin  wool 
— a  prim,  neat,  gentle  Miss  Middle- 
ton  sitting  at  work  on  some  pretty 
bit  of  many-Golonred  indostry  behind 
the  orderly  connter — gay  patterns 
and  specimens  abont— Kttle  carts  and 
carriages,  and  locomotive  animals 
upon  the  floor — bats,  balls,  drams, 
shining  tin  breastplates,  and  glorions 
swords  hanging  by  the  door,  and  a 
linen  awning  without,  throwing  the 
little  shop  into  pleasant  shade.    This 


was  the  gronnd  floor;  above  it  was  a 
very  orderly  parlonr,  and  the  son 
came,  glistening  in  npon  the  little 
stand  of  flowers  through  the  bright 
small  panes  of  the  old-fashioned  win* 
dow,  and  fell  npon  Mrs  Laurie,  al- 
ways at  work  upon  some  making  or 
mending — ^upon  Jenny's  abrupt  e^ts 
and  entrances — ^her  keen  grey  eyes 
and  shining  *  wires,*  the  latter  of  which 
were  so  nobly  independent  of  any 

Sidance  from  the  former— and  upon 
enie's     heavy    meditations,    and 
Menie*s  daily  toil 

For  toil  it  came  to  be,  exalted  from 
the  young  lady's  accomplishment  to 
the  artist's  labour.  She  worked  at 
this  which  she  harshly  called  her 
trade  with  great  seal  and  persever- 
ance. Even  herself  did  not  know 
how  deficient  she  was  till  now;  but 
Menie  woiiied  bravely  in  her  ap- 
prenticeship, and  with  good  hope. 


CHAPTER  ZXX. 


^  I  wouldna  ha'e  come  hame  as  I 
gaed  away,  if  I  h4d  been  yon,  Jenny.** 
The  speaker  stands  at  the  door  of 
Jenny's  little  byre,  looking  on,  while 
Jenny  milks  her  frivourite  cow.  ^  Ye 
see  what  Nelly  Panton's  done  for 
hersel ;  there's  naething  like  making 
up  folk's  mind  to  gang  through  wi'  a' 
thing;  and  yon  see  Nelly's  gotten  a 
man  away  in  yon  weaiy  London.'* 

'^I  wouldna  gang  to  seek  a  misfor- 
tune—no  me,"8aid  Jenny;  ^Mll  enough 
when  it  comes ;  and  I  wonder  how  a 
woman  like  you,  with  twelve  bairns 
for  a  handsel,  could  gie  such  an  ad- 
vice to  ony  decent  lass ;  and  weel  I 
wat  Nelly  Panton's  gotten  a  man* 
Puur  laddie !  itfs  the  greatest  men^ 
•ever  was  laid  to  his  hands  to  make 
him  a  packman— he'll  no  be  so  muckle 
at  hame ;  but  you'll  make  nae  divert 
of  Jenny.  If  liaebody  ever  speered 
my  price,  I'm  no  to  hang  ray  head  for 
that.  Fve  aye  keepit  my  fancy  five, 
and  nae  man  can  say  that  Jenny  ever 
lookit  owre  her  shouther  after  him. 
A'  the  house  is  fu'  *enow,  Margel ; 
we've  scarcely  done  with  our  flitting ; 
I  canna  ask  you  to  come  in." 

So  saying,  Jenny  rose  with  her  pail, 
and  closed  the  byre-door  upon  Brockie 
and  her  bla4±  companion.  The  wind 
came  down  keen  from  the  hills ;  the 


firosty  wintry  heavens  had  not  quite 
lost  the  glow  of  sunset,  though  the 
pale  East  began  to  glitter  with  stars. 
Sullen  Crifibl  has  a  purple  glory  upon 
his  cap  of  cloud,  and  securely,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  this  band  of  mountain 
marshals  keep  the  border;  but  the 
shadows  are  dark  about  their  foet, 
and  night  falls,  clear  and  cold,  npon 
the  darkened  grass,  and  trees  that 
stir  their  branches  faintly  in  the  wind. 
The  scene  hi  strangely  changed. 
Heaths  of  other  nature  than  the  peace- 
fol  heath  of  Hampstead  lie  dark  un- 
der the  paling  skies,  not  very  far  away ; 
and  the  heather  is  brown  on  the  low- 
lying  pasture  hills,  standing  out  in 
patches  from  the  close-cropped  grass. 
X  onder  glow  upon  the  road  is  the  glow 
of  fire-light  from  an  open  cottage  door, 
and  on  the  window  ledge  within  stand 
basins  of  comfortable  Dumfriesshire 
^^parritch,"  cooling  for  the  use  of 
those  eager  urchins,  with  their  ftdr 
exuberant  locks  and  merry  faces,  and 
waiting  the  milk  which  their  loitering 
giri  sister  brings  slowly  in  frt>m  the 
byre.  It  is  cold,  and  she  breathes 
upon  her  fingers  as  she  shifts  her  paO 
from  one  hand  to  the  other;  yet 
bareheaded  Jeanie  lingers,  wonderins 
vaguely  at  the  **bonnie'*  sky  and 
deep  evening  calm. 
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Another  cottage  here  is  close  at 
hand,  faintly  throwing  ont  from  this 
back-window  a  little  light  into  the 
gathering  gloom.  Brockie  and  Blackie 
are  comfortable  for  the  night ;  good 
homely  sages,  they  make  no  account 
of  the  key  tamed  upon  them  in  the 
byre-door ;  and  Jenny,  in  her  originid 
dress,  her  beloved  shortgown  and 
warm  striped  skirts,  stands  a  moment, 
drawing  in,  with  keen  relish,  the 
sweep  of  cold  air  which  comes  foil 
upon  ns  over  the  free  countryside. 

'^  I'm  waiting  for  Nelly *s  mother,*' 
says  Jenny's  companion,  who  is  Mar- 
get  Panton  from  Kirklands,  Nelly's 
annt ;  **  she's  gane  in  to  speak  to 
yoar  mistress.  You'll  no  be  for  ca'ing 
her  mistress  now,  Jenny,  and  her  sae 
muckle  come  down  in  the  world.  I'm 
sure  you're  real  kind  to  them ;  they'll 
no  be  able  now  to  pay  you  your  fee.'* 

*'*'  Me  kind  to  them  1  My  patience  I 
But  it's  because  ye  dinna  ken  ony  bet- 
ter," said  Jenny,  with  a  little  snort. 
'^  I  just  wish,  for  my  part,  folk  would 
hand  by  what  concerns  themsels,  and 
let  me  abee.  I  would  like  to  ken 
what's  a'  the  world's  business  if  Jenny 
has  a  good  mistress,  and  nae  need  to 
seek  anither  service  frae  ae  year's 
end  to  the  ither — and  it  canna  advan- 
tage the  like  o'  you  grudging  at  Jen- 
ny's fee.  It's  gey  dark,  and  the  road's 
lanesome ;  if  I  was  you,  I  would  think 
o'  gann  hame.'* 

*'*'  I  wonldna  be  sae  crabbit  if  I  got 
a  pension  for't,"  returned  Marget, 
sharply;  '*  and  ye  needna  think  to  gar 
folk  believe  lees ;  it's  weel  kent  your 
house  is  awfu'  come  down.  ^  Pride 
gangs  before  a  fa','  the  Scripture  says. 
Ye'U  no  ca'  that  a  lee ;  and  I  hear 
that  Miss  Menie's  Joe  just  heard  it, 
and  broke  off  in  time." 

"  I'm  like  to  be  driven  daft  wi' 
ane  and  anither,"  exclaimed  Jenny 
furiously.  **  If  Miss  Menie  hadna 
been  a  thrawart  creature  hersel,  I 
wouldna  have  had  to  listen  to  the  like 
0*  this.  Na,  that  micht  ha'e  been  a 
reason — ^but  it  was  nane  of  the  siller ; 
she  kens  best  hersel  what  it  was. 
I'm  sure  I  wouldna  have  cast  away  a 
bonnie  lad  like  yon  if  it  had  been  me ; 
but  the  like  of  her,  a  young  lady,  be- 
hooves to  ha'e  her  ain  way." 

'^  Weel,  it's  aye  best  to  put  a  guid 
face  on't,"  said  Jenny's  tormentor. 
••  I'm  no  saying  onything  at  my  ain 


hand ;  it's  a*  Nelly's  story,  and  John- 
nie being  to  marry  July  Home— it's  a 
grand  marriage  for  auld  Crofthill's 
daughter,  such  a  bit  wee  useless  thing 
— we're  the  likest  to  ken.  Ye  needna 
take  it  ill,  Jenny.  I'm  meaning  nae 
reproach  to  you." 

"  I'm  no  canny  when  I'm  angered," 
said  Jenny,  setting  down  her  pail  in 
the  road ;  **  ye'll  gang  your  ways 
hamCj  if  you  take  my  counsel ;  there's 
naething  for  you  here.  Pity  me  for 
Kirklands  parish,  grit  and  sma'l  with 
Nelly  at  the  Brokenrig,  and  you  at 
the  Brigend ;  but  I  canna  thole  a  lee 
— it  madkes  my  heart  sick ;  and  I  tell 
ye  I'm  no  canny  when  I'm  angered. 
Guid  nicht  to  you,  Marget  Panton ; 
when  I  want  to  see  you  I'll  send 
you  word.  You  can  wait  here,  if  yon 
maun  get  yon  pair  decent  woman 
hame  wi'  you.  I  reckon  I  would  get 
mony  thanks  if  I  set  her  free ;  bat  I 
dinna  meddle  wi'  ither  folks*  busi- 
ness ;  you  can  wait  for  her  here." 

And,  taking  up  her  pail  again  ra- 
pidly, Jenny  pattered  away,  leaving 
Marget  somewhat  astonished,  stand- 
ing; in  the  middle  of  the  road,  whero 
this  energetic  speech  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her.  With  many  mutterings 
Jenny  pursued  her  wrathful  way. 

'*  Ye've  your  ainsel  to  thank,  no 
anither  creature,  Menie  Laurie ;  and 
now  this  painting  business  is  begun, 
they'll  be  waur  and  waur.  Whatfor 
could  she  no  have  keepit  in  wi'  him? 
A  bonnie  ane,  to  ha'e  a'  her  ain  way, 
and  slaving  and  working  a*  day  on  her 
feet,  as  if  Jenny  wasna  worth  the  bread 
she  eats ;  and  the  next  thing  I'll  hear 
is  sure  to  be  that  she's  painting  for 
siller.    Pity  me  I " 

Full  of  her  afflictions,  very  petulant 
and  resentful,  Jenny  entered  the  cot- 
tage door.  It  was  a  but  and  a  ben-^ 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  two  apartments, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
larger  of  the  two  was  boarded — ^Mra 
Laurie  had  ventured  to  do  this  at  her 
own  expense — and  had  been  furnished 
in  an  extremely  moderate  and  simple 
fashion.  It  was  a  very  humble  room ; 
but  still  it  was  a  kind  of  parlour,  and, 
with  the  ruddy  fire-light  reddening  its 
further  comers,  and  blinking  on  the 
uncovered  window,  it  looked  comfort- 
able, and  even  cheerful,  both  from 
without  and  within.  Mrs  Laurie, 
with  her  never-failing  work,  sat  by  a 
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little  table;  Menie,  whose  day's  la- 
bonr  was  done,  bent  over  the  fire, 
with  her  flushed  cheeks  supported  in 
her  hands ;  the  conflict  and  the  sullen 
glow  had  gone  out  of  Menie*s  face, 
but  a  heavy  cloud  oppressed  it  still. 

Conscious  that  she  is  an  intruder, 
divided  between  her  old  habitual  de- 
ference and  her  new  sense  of  equality, 
AS  Johnnie  Litheow's  mother,  with  any 
Mrs  Laurie  under  the  sun,  Mrs  Lith- 
gow  sits  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
talking  of  Nelly,  and  Nelly's  marriage. 
^*  Nelly  says  you  were  real  kind. 
I*m  sure  naething  could  be  kinder 
than  the  like  of  you  taking  notice  of 
her,  when  she  was  in  a  strange  place 
her  lane,  though,  nae  doubt,  being 
Johnnie's  sister  made  a  great  differ- 
ence. I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ain- 
sel  whiles,  the  awfn'  odds  it's  made 
on  me.  I  have  naething  ado  but  look 
out  the  best  house  in  Kirklands,  and 
I  can  get  it  bought  for  me,  and  an  in- 
come regular,  and  nae  need  to  do  a 
thing,  but  be  thankful  to  Providence 
and  Johnnie.  It's  a  great  blessing  a 
good  son." 

As  there  was  only  a  murmur  of  as- 
sent in  answer  to  this,  Mrs  Lithgow 
proceeded : — 

'*  I'm  sure  it's  naething  but  neigh- 
bourlike— ^you'll  no  take  it  amiss,  be- 
ing in  a  kindly  spirit — to  say  if  there's 
onything  ane  can  do — ^There's  Nelly 
gotten  her  ain  house  noo,  and  won- 
derful weel  off  in  the  world ;  and  for 
me,  I'm  just  a  miracle.  If  there  was 
ought  you  wanted,  no  being  used  to  a 
sma'  house,  or  ony  help  in  ae  way  or 
anither,  from  a  day's  darg  wi'  Jensy, 

to " 

But  Mrs  Lithgow  did  not  dare  to 
go  any  further.  The  slight  elevation 
of  Mrs  Laurie's  head,  the  sudden 
^rectness  of  that  stooping  figure  by 
the  fireside,  warned  the  good  woman 
in  time ;  so,  after  a  hurried  breathless 
pause,  she  resumed : — 

^^  I  would  be  real  glad— it  would 
be  naething  but  a  pleasure ;  and  I'll 
ne'er  forget  how  guid  you  were  to  me 
when  I  was  in  trouble  about  Johnnie, 
and  aye  gied  me  hope.  Poor  laddie  I 
next  month  he's  coming  down  to  be 
married— and  I'm  sure  I  hope  hell  be 
weel  off  in  a  guid  wife,  for  he  canna 
but  be  a  guid  man,  considering  what 
a  son  he's  been  to  me." 
*'  He  will  be  very  well  off/'  said 


Mrs  Laurie ;  '*  and  poor  little  July 
goes  away  next  month,  does  she? 
Has  Jenny  come  in  yet,  Menie  ?  We 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  settle  in  our 
new  house,  Mrs  Lithgow ;  but  I  will 
remember  your  kind  offer,  and  thank 
you.  How  dark  the  night  grows — and 
it  looks  like  snow." 

^^  I'll  have  to  be  gaun  my  ways," 
said  the  visitor,  rising ;  ^^  it's  a  lane-^ 
some  road,  and  Pm  no  heeding  about 
leaving  my  house,  and  a'  the  grand 
new  tilings  Johnnie's  sent  me,  their 
lane  in  the  dark.  I'll  bid  yon  good 
night,  ladies,  kindly,  and  I'm  real 
blithe  to  see  you  in  the  countryside 
aj^ain." 

She  was  gone,  and  the  room  fell 
into  a  sudden  hush  of  silence,  broken 
by  nothing  but  the  faint  rustling  of  a 
moved  hand,  or  the  fall,  now  and 
then,  of  ashes  on  the  hearth.  The 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  "  flit- 
ting "  were  over— the  first  pleasure  of 
being  home  in  their  own  country  was 
past.  Grey  and  calm  their  changed 
fate  came  down  upon  them,  with  no 
ideal  softening  of  its  everyday  reali- 
ties. This  sliding  pannel  here  opens 
npon  their  bed ;  this  little  table  serves 
all  purposes  of  living ;  these  four  dim 
walls,  and  heavy  raftered  roof,  shut 
in  their  existence.  Now,  througbthe 
clear  frosty  air  without,  a  merry  din 
breaks  into  the  stillness.  It  is  little 
Davie  from  the  cothouse  over  the  way, 
who  has  just  escaped  from  the  hands 
which  were  preparing  him  for  rest, 
and  dares  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
most  willing  race  after  him,  their 
heavy  shoes  ringing  upon  the  beaten 
way.  Now  you  hear  them  coming 
ba^  again,  leading  the  truant  home, 
and  by-and-by  all  the  urchins  are 
asleep,  and  the  mother  closes  the  ever 
open  door.  So  good  night  to  life  and 
human  fellowship.  Now — ^none  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  us;  save  Jenny 
humming  a  broken  song,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wooden  partition,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  is  Jenny's  bed— we  are 
left  alone. 

Menie,  bending,  in  her  despondent 
attitude,  over  the  fire,  which  throws 
down,  now  and  then,  these  ashy  flakes 
npon  the  hearth— our  mother,  pausing 
firom  her  work,  to  bend  her  weaiy 
brow  upon  her  hand.  So  very  still, 
so  chill  and  forsaken.  Not  one  heart 
in  all  the- world,  except  the  three 
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which  beat  under  this  thatched  roof, 
to  give  anything  bat  a  passing  thonght 
to  ns  or  our  fate ;  and  nothing  to  look 
to  but  this  even  path,  winding  away 
over  the  desolate  lands  of  poverty  in* 
to  the  skies. . 

Into  the  skies  I-^woe  for  ns,  and 
onr  dreary  human  ways,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  blessed  continual  horizon  line ; 
so  we  do  what  we  have  not  been  used 
to  do  before — we  read  a  sad  devont 
chapter  together,  and  have  a  faltering 
prayer;  and  then  for  silence  and  dark- 
ness and  rest. 

Say  nothing  to  yonr  child,  good 
mother,  of  the  bitter  thoughts  that 
crowd  upon  you,  as  you  close  your 
eyes  upon  the  wavering  fire-light,  and 


listen,  in  this  stillness,  to  all  the 
stealthy  steps  and  tenches  of  the 
wakefhl  night  Say  nothing  to  your 
mother,  Menie,  of  the  tears  which 
steal  down  between  yonr  cheek  and 
yonr  pillow,  as  yen  torn  your  face  te 
the  wall.  Wliat  might  have  been — 
what  might  have  been ;  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  from  thinking  of  that? 
for  even  Jenny  mutters  to  herself,  as 
she  lies  wakefully  contemplating  the 
glow  of  her  gathered  fire — ^mutters  to 
herself,  with  an  indignant  fnlF,  and 
hard-drawn  breath,  ^^  I  wish  her 
mnckle  pleasure  of  her  will:  she*s 
gotten  her  will :  and  I  wadna  say  but 
she  minds  him  new— «  bonnie  lad  like 
yon  I " 


OHBONOU)GIOAL  CURI08IIIS8  :    WHAT  8SAIX  WX  OOIXBCT  ? 


Is  knowledge,  likeSatnm,  destined 
to  devour  her  own  masculine  oflbpring, 
and  Leave  only  the  weak  to  live  to 
propagate  follies  ?  If  Common  Soise, 
the  strong  bom,  has  escaped,  it  is  be- 
cause Knowledge  has  been  deceived, 
like  Saturn,  with  a  stone,  not  very 
easy  of  digestion,  nor  promising  to 
add  much  to  her  substance.  But  this 
survivor,  Common  Sense,  has  the 
effeminate  yet  numerous  progeny  lo 
contend  wiUi,  who,  with  a  busy  im- 
pertinence, multiply  absurdities,  and 
put  them  forth  under  the  i^orUying 
name  of  their  parent,  KnowMge.  We 
r^oiee,  therefore,  to  see  a  landaUe 
attempt;  being  made  to  rescae  know- 
ledge from  the  cramming  in  of  uncoiH 
men  and  worthless  things,  and  to 
substitute  for  the  people's  use  a  know- 
ledge of  ^*  common  things."  And  we 
hope  an  aggregate  addition  of  the 
bone  and  mnsde  of  a  littie  more  com- 
mon honesty,  and  true  genuine  natu- 
ral feeling,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
wholesomer  food.  The  people  hare 
been  long  enough  imposed  on  by  false 
tities;  or  the  ''Useful  Knowledge," 
the  pretence  of  the  age,  has  been  ez- 
hansted,  and  resort  had  to  a  very 
useless  substitute. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  we  read 
the  question  and  answer  scheme  of  an 
examination  of  a  retired  village  school, 
consisting  of  labourers*  children ;  one 
of  the  questions  being,  '*  What  is 
chronology  ?  "    '*  What  is  its  deriva- 


tion?'* Answer,  "Derived from twe 
Greek  words,"  &o.  Will  any  one 
think  that  children  so  taught  beeome 
wiser  or  better?  This  may  not  be  as 
isolated  instance.  It  seems  possible 
that  chronology  may  become  rather 
too  (hshionable  a  study,  and  engage 
a  host  of  collectors  of  valueless  no- 
things. The  neglected  science  ha» 
certainly  some  anears  to  make  np. 
Some  few  yean  ago  we  were  anthon* 
tatively  told  that  '*  History"  Is  no- 
thing but  an  "  old  Almanac"  Since 
which  time,  History  and  her  sister. 
Chronology,  have  been  discarded  ser- 
vants—oat <tf  place,  and  glad  to  pick 
op  a  few  pence  here  and  there  as  char- 
women, In  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ende 
of  comers,  to  sweep  away  time-col- 
lected dnst  and  rubbish.  Th^  in- 
dustry seems  likely  to  be  rewarded  at 
last  A  few  of  the  M  worshippers, 
taking  advantage  of  this  exhaastion 
of  "  useful  knowledge,"  bMievolentiy 
lend  them  a  helping  hand,  and  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  public  that  the 
dust  was  gold  dust,  or  better  than 
gold  dust,  and  the  rubbish  a  treasure, 
and  advising  that  it  should  all  be 
swept  in  a^dn— and  where?— Inte 
our  National  Gallery!  and  doubttesa 
their  next  step  will  be  to  appoint  a- 
Parliamentary  Commlsdon,  not  so* 
much  for  the  purpose  of  sifting  it,  aa 
of  issuing  treatises  and  lectures  upon 
the  value  and  national  importance  of 
this  new-old  treasure  trove.    So  that 
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the  public  may  look  to  this,  that,  fai- 
Btead  of  haviDg  their  eyes  gratified  by 
the  beauties  of  art,  they  will  be  dis- 
gusted with  its  deformities;  while 
their  heads  will  be  so  stuffed  with  its 
history,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
thought  of  its  excellence,  or  a  s^ti- 
ment  to  be  derived  from  It. 

Let  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Wearenot  about  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  evidence  in  the  Blue  Book 
respecting  the  picture-cleaning,  the 
doings  and  misdoings  of  trustees,  the 
"  discrepancies**  of  opinions  and  state- 
ment of  facts,  the  faults  of  a  system 
which  is  inconsistently  at  once  con- 
demned and  recommended  for  con- 
tinuance, the  labyrinth  of  question 
and  answer  leading  to  no  conclusion, 
the  blame  here  and  the  flattery  there, 
the  unwilling  admissions  and  unre- 
served condemnations:  most  people 
we  see  are  perhaps  inclined  to  believe, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  that  a  "  big 
book  is  a  big  evil.'*  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, intend  in  this  place  to  reopen  the 
discussion  which  made  the  subject  ot 
our  former  papers. 

The  difScul^  under  which  the  Com- 
mission laboured  was  visible  from  the 
beginning.  The  trustees  had  approved 
of  the  deaning.  The  task  of  veiy 
decidedly  condemning  this  approval 
was  naturally  distasteful;  therefore, 
what  is  too  evidently  wrong  is  charged 
upon  a  **  system,*'  while  the  honour- 
able penonages  are  praised  and  flat- 
tered as  if  they  haa  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It. 

The  case  must  for  a  while  rest  where 
it  is,  and  we  should  have  waited  with 
patience  the  leisure  of  our  now  busy 
Parliament  for  its  resumption,  were 
it  not  that  a  veiy  grievous  mischief  is 
left  in  the  Blue  Book,  where  it  meets 
with  much  favour,  to  be  taken  up  and 
made  the  key-nole,  the  first  and  last 
principle  of  eveiy  fhtore  discussion 
respecting  a  national  galleiy.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  after  tfair^ 
years  of  its  establishment,  we  should 
not  have  now  to  come  to  the  question, 
what  a  national  galleiy  should  be. 
But  so  it  is.  There  has  hem  as  yet 
no  ^^  fixed  principle,**  we  are  told, 
upon  which  a  national  collection  is  to 
be  formed.  We  have  no  charge  to 
bring  against  the  trustees  on  that 
account ;  indeed,  we  rc>joice  that  they 


had  no  fixed  principle,  if  by  fixed 
principle  is  meant  such  scheme  and 
system  as  we  see  pertinaciously  zsA 
insinuatingly  urged  lipon  the  public 
notice  in  parts  of  the  evidence,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  appendix  of 
this  voluminous  Report 

We  give  our  reader  credit  for  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  and  doubt 
not  he  will  think  it  sufficient  that  a 
national  gallery  should  consist  of  good 
pictures— the  best  that  are  to  be  had. 
but  no :  common  sense  is  too  unre- 
fined for  this  knowledge-age,  and  good 
taste  is  of  private  pnrveyorship,  and 
of  very  little  importance  in  forming  a 
public  collection.  However  absurd 
this  may  seem  to  be,  we  assure  the 
reader  that  it  is  an  idea  put  forth 
with  a  good  deal  of  authority,  and 
perhaps  no  little  presumption,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  its  advocates ;  we  see 
its  dressing  up  into  a  substantial 
image  of  magnitude,  and  mean  to  take 
up  the  sling  and  the  stone,  and  do 
battle  with  It.  There  are  always  a 
multitude  of  dilettanti  who,  loading 
their  memories  with  names,  love  to 
talk  with  apparent  learning  about  art, 
and  yet  have  little  feeling  for  Its  real 
excellences.  To  such,  a  history  of  art 
is  better  than  art  itself.  They  would 
make  a  national  gallery  a  lumber- 
house  of  chronological  curiosities. 
They  have  a  perverse  love  for  system 
and  arrangement:  veiy  good  things 
in  their  proper  places,  and  with  mo- 
deration, keeping  a  very  subordinate 
position,  not  without  value  in  a  na* 
tional  gallery ;  but  the  value  is  little 
indeed,  if  put  in  any  degree  in  com- 
petition with  what  should  be  the  great 
primary  aim — to  gather  together  the 
finest  works  of  the  best  painters.  The 
chronological  arrangement  should  be 
the  after-thought,  arising  out  of  what 
we  possess,  not  directing  the  first 
choice.  This  whim  of  the  dilettanti 
school  is  not  new  with  us.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1886 — and  is  repeated  in  the  pre- 
sent Report. 

''The  intelligent  public  of  this 
country  are  daily  becoming  more  alive 
to  the  truth,  which  has  long  been  re- 
cognised by  other  enlightened  nations, 
that  the  arts  of  design  cannot  be  pro- 
perly studied  or  rightly  appreciated 
by  means  of  insulated  specimens 
alone;  that,  in  order  to  understand 
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or  profit  by  the  great  works,  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  schools  of  art,  it  is 
secesaary  to  contemplate  the  genius 
which  prodcced  them,  not  merely  in 
its  final  results,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
operation — in  its  rise  and  progress,  as 
well  as  in  its  perfection.  A  just  ap- 
preciation of  Italian  painting  can  as 
little  be  obtained  from  an  exclnsive 
study  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
or  Correggio,  as  a  critical  knowledge 
of  English  poetry  from  the  perusal  of 
a  few  of  its  masterpieces.  What 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  to  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  Giotto  and  Mas- 
sacdo  are  to  the  groat  masters  of  the 
Florentine  school :  and  a  national 
gallery  would  be  as  defective  without 
adequate  specimens  of  both  styles  of 
painting,  as  a  national  library  with- 
out specimens  of  both  styles  of  poetry. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the 
British  National  Gallery  worthy  the 
name  it  bears,  your  committee  think 
that  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  collection  should 
be  expended  with  a  view  not  merely 
of  exhibiting  to  the  public  beautiful 
works  of  art,  but  of  instructing  the 
people  in  the  histoiy  of  that  art,  and 
of  the  age  in  which,  and  the  men  by 
whom,  those  works  were  produced." 
There  is  but  little  said  here  in 
many  words,  and  that  little  based 
upon  an  erroneous  presumption.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  ^MnteUigent 
public  "  are  becoming  alive  to  '^  the 
truth,"  which  is  a  fallacy,  that  they 
cannot  profit  bv  great  works  without 
having  before  them  the  previous  fail- 
ures, experiments,  and  imbecilities 
of  the  earlier  practitioners  in  art. 
If  the  public  have  any  intelligence  at 
all,  they  will  appreciate  the  "  Ma- 
donna de  Sisto,"  for  instance,  without 
disgusting  their  eyes  with  snch  Byzan- 
tine ^* specimens"  as  that  shown  to 
Mr  Curzon  in  the  monastery,  where 
the  monk  in  his  strange  ignorance 
inquired  if  *'aU  women  were  like 
that?"  Nor  is  the  parallelism  be- 
tween poetry  and  painting  here  for- 
tunate. Fory  besides  that  books  may 
sleep  on  shelves  and  not  offend,/ and 
pictures  (for  the  purpose  intended) 
must  obtrude  themselves  on  the  eye, 
we  do  not  see  that  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  at  all  bear  the  relation  to 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  that  Giotto 
and  Massaccio  do  to  the  great  mas- 


ters of  the  Florentine  school.  All 
these  were  men  of  great,  mostly  inde^ 
pendent  genius,  worthy  of  galleries 
and  libraries  for  their  own  sakes. 
But  they  are  here  placed  as  screens  to 
hide  the  chronological  deformities  be- 
hind them.  The  ^*  not  merely  exhi- 
biting io  the  public  beautiful  works  of 
art "  would  seem  to  infer,  to  give  any 
force  to  the  passage,  that  not  only  the 
painters  Giotto  and  Massaccio  had  no 
"  beautiful  works,"  but  that  Chaucer 
and  Spenser  were  poor  poets,  having 
DO  beauties, .  and  no  other  or  little 
merit  but  that  of  being  the  warning 
precursors  to  Shakespeare  and  Miltoii« 
to  eni^ble  them  to  eschew  their  faults. 

The  committee  very  cautiously  abr 
stainec^rom  defining  any  chronologi- 
cal limits,  for  we  are  not  to  infer  thBt 
they  are  to  begin  with  Giotto.  How- 
ever, they  may  consider  him  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  school,  th<^  ap- 
pendix shows  that  the  Byzantine  and 
very  early  Italian  art  (if  to  be  obtained) 
are  desired  specimens.  **  The  speci- 
mens more  especially  fitted  for  a. gal- 
lery of  paintings  commence  with  moVf> 
able  paintings  on  wood,  by  the  By- 
zantines, representing  the  Madonna 
and  child,  single  figures  of  saints,  and 
sometimes  extensive  compositions  on 
a  minute  scale,"  going  back  even  to 
the  ninth  century,  and  so  to  the  ear- 
lier Italian  **  infiuenoed  by  Bystntine 
art."  And  more  decidedly  to  show  the 
mere  chronological  object,  it  is  added, 
**  In  the  case  of  works  without  names, 
or  inscribed  with  names  before  nn- 
known,  the  test  of  artistic  merit  mnst 
chiefly  determine  the  question  of  eli- 
gibility." Artistic  merit  <m^  m  these 
cases,  and  then  ^'  chiefly  "  so  that  in 
other  cases  names  are  everything. 

And  all  this  is  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people,  not  in  art,  but 
in  the  history  of  art,  which  may  be 
quite  well  enough  learnt  from  books 
by  the  curious,  or  in  some  museum  of 
curiositiest  better  than  i|i  a  national 
gallery,  where  the  real  and  proper  in- 
struction would  only  be  hindered  by 
the  sight  of  things  antagonistic  to  any 
beauty.  We  do  not  donbt  that  this 
idea,  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  pic- 
torial chronological  mania,  if  it  does 
not  commence  with  it,  not  unlike  the 
Bibliomania,  ever  in  search  of  works, 
only  rare  because  worthless.  Snch  a 
national  gallery  as  this  scheme  con- 
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templates  would  be  the  exhibition  of 
a  pictorial  Dnnciad,  in  which  we  hope 
the  vera  effigies  of  the  first  schemers 
and  promoters  wonld  not  be  omittedf 
that  some  fatnre  satirist  may  give  them 
also  their  merited  immortality.  Why 
cannot  a  committee  npon  a  national 
gallery  confine  themselves  to  the  ob- 
jects for  the  consideration  of  which 
they  are  appointed,  and  not  run  need- 
lessly into  the  duties  of  an  educational 
committee,  and  talkof tn^/ructton,  when 
the  preservation  and  advantageous 
exhibition  of  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity and  fine  art  '*  possessed  by  the 
nation  "  are  what  they  are  required  to 
give  their  attention  to  ?  There  is 
enough  to  be  done  in  the  line  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  no  need  of  bewilder- 
ing themselves  or  the  public,  led 
astray  by  this  ignis  faiuus  of  a  chro- 
nologickl  whim.  We  are  weary  of 
the  daily  cant;  everything  is  to  be 
instruction^  works  of  art  are  to  be 
'*  specimens."  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael, Correggio,  are  to  be  known  only 
by  and  as  ^'specimens."  The  ^^people" 
must  be  ever  in  a  worry  of  knowledge, 
flying  about  from  specimen  to  speci- 
men :  it  is  for  knowledge  alone  they 
are  to  come  to  a  national  gallery — 
we  hear  nothing  of  enjoyment,  of  an 
indulgence  in  the  repose  of  taste;  and 
we  do  sometimes  smile,  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Blue  Book, 
when  meeting  with  much  talk  about 
instructing  the  people,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  for  a  moment  to  the  happy 
*' specimens"  of  instruction  the  walls 
of  our  or  any  National  Gallery  exhi- 
bit. Is  moral  instruction  or  art  in- 
struction to  be  gathered  in  by  the 
people's  eyes,  with  their  astonish- 
ment at  *^  Susanna  and  the  Elders," 
and  that  other  Guide  purposely  pur- 
chased as  a  companion  to  it,  the  *^  Lot 
and  his  Daughters?"  very  costly  speci- 
)nens  of  instruction,  the  one  amount- 
ing to  £1680,  the  other  £1260,  and 
neither  thought  very  good  specimens 
for  instruction  in  art—not  that  the  se- 
vere criticism  upon  Guide  in  the  evi- 
dence is  quite  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
great  flustering  *^Rape  of  the  Sabines" 
is  not  of  very  nice  instruction,  perhaps, 
either  in  morals  or  art.  There  are  the 
**  Three  naked  Goddesses"  by  Rubens, 
to  whom  the  caterers  of  public  instruc- 
tion took  the  part  of  Paris,  and  threw 
the  golden  apple,  and  a  very  large  one 
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too ; — what  are  their  Flemish  nudities 
to  teach  ?  A  stem  moralist  showed 
his  insulted  purity  by  dashing  one 
offending  specimen  to  atoms. 

We  do  not,  however,  profess  to  be 
such  purists  as  to  desire  an  irruption 
into  the  Gallery  of  a  niob  of  mad  Sa- 
vonarolas,  not  eksily  gathered  together 
in  these  Latter -day -Saints'  times, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  real  why  and 
wherefore  of  collecting ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  smile  atlhepretenceof  instruction^ 
which  is  sometimes  put  upon  moral, 
and  sometimes  shifted  to  pictorial, 
grounds.  But  there  is  a  class  of  pic- 
tures we  could  wish  to  see  more  sought 
after — pictures  of  a  pure  sentiment. 
It  is  true  they  are  rare,  in  comparison 
to  those  of  a  far  other  character ;  but 
they  are  the  most  precious,  and  the 
really  improving.  Nevertheless,  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  this  pretence  and 
sham  of  instruction,  we  would  ask,  to* 
whom  are  such  works  of  sentiment, 
precious,  and  whom  are  they  likely 
to  improve  ? — Certainly  not  the  mul- 
titude, who  would  look  at  them  with 
indifference,  and  pass  them  by.  They 
are  precious  to  cultivated  minds  and 
pure  tastes :  minds  which,  either  from 
natural  dulness  or  evil  habits,  can- 
not receive,  or  even  admit,  the  per- 
ception of  common  virtues,  will  be- 
altogether  untouched  by  their  pic- 
tori^  representations.  Fortnnatelyy 
there  are  enough  works  of  a  simply 
pleasing  character,  that  excite  little 
emotion,  and  none  of  a  high  caste,  so 
that,  to  a  certain  degree,  those  may 
be  gratified,  and  receive  a  pleasure, 
who  will  neither  receive  instruction 
nor  improvement  from  a  national 
gallery.  And  it  is  this  modicum  of 
pleasure  to  all  which  justifies  expen- 
diture for  a  national  gallery.  The 
real,  solid  benefit;  delight,  and  Im- 
provement are  very  great,  but  they 
are  the  luxury  of  the  tew. 

It  must  be  that  the  multitudes  go. 
to  such  an  exhibition  more  from  curi- 
osity than  from  any  love  of  art  Nor 
is  love  of  art  likely,  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  there  implanted;  for,  in  most 
cases,  a  certain  love  of  art,  commenc- 
ing, perhaps,  with  a  mere  love  of  imi- 
tation, precedes  taste— that  percep- 
tion of  what  is  good.  If  we  were  to 
collect  only  for  the  masses,  we  should 
have  a  y^rj  worthless  gallery.  Nor 
would  **  the  people"  ever  even  learn, 
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from  a  chronological  collection,  that 
history  of  art,  which  it  seems,  ifi  the 
opinion  of  the  Ck)mmis8ioners,  so  de- 
sirable to  teach  them.  Art,  which  is 
not  yalned  for  itself,  will  not,  in  gene- 
ral, be  yalned  for  its  history;  and 
without  the  love  for  itself,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  history  is  nothing  bnt 
pedantry.  High  art  is  a  common 
prate ;  it  is  in  eyery  one's  month,  bnt 
in  yery  few  hearts.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  the  "  reason  why."  High  art 
treats  of  high  and  noble  sentiments, 
of  generons  actions,  fortitude,  patience, 
snbUme  endurance— all  that  is  great, 
and  good,  and  pnre — all  tending  to  a 
real  ^*  eleyated  tsste."  If  it  be  true 
that  ''  SimUis  simili  gandet,"  the  re- 
dpients  of  delight  from  this  High  art 
should,  in  aooM  dacpree  at  least,  be  re- 
cipients of  these  high  yfrtoai  tken* 
selyes.  It  must  be  a  large  nature  for 
High  art  Such  a  nature  may  not 
always  be  good ;  bnt  if  it  be  large, 
eyen  if  it  be  yiciously  great,  it  may 
be  possible  that  it  will  haye  a  percep- 
tion of  what  is  great  in  art,  though  it 
may  lose  its  finer  qualities.  But  nar- 
row and  utterly  selfish  minds  are  al- 
together out  of  art's  pale.  There  are 
degrees  of  narrow-mindedness  and  of    ment  to  receiye  one  impression  that 
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and  ndble,  and,  beyond  all,  truth, 
should  find  a  real  loye  among  such  ? 
We  deny  not  exceptions,  we  speak 
of  that  which  preyails.  View  the 
large  and  important  class,  the  manu- 
facturing, the  great  fabricators^  of 
wealth — they  are  encouragers  of  art, 
but  of  what  quality  ?  Shall  they  who 
thicken  their  cotton  goods  with  floor, 
to  g^ye  them  a  deceitful  substance ; 
shsll  the  common  traders,  who  adul- 
terate eyerything,  whether  it  be  what 
we  put  in  our  mouths  or  on  our  backs 
— nay,  to  a  fearful  extent,  eyen  the 
drugs,  for  lack  of  whose  genuineness 
miserable  sufferers  die— shall  these, 
we  say,  stand  with  delight  before 
the  grand  dignity  wherewith  Biichael 
Angelo  has  embodied  our  common 
nature ;  or  before  the  pure  ^*  Sposa- 
litio"  of  RaffiGMlle ;  or,  to  come  to  a 
^  yiCMMK  "  in  our  National  Gallery, 
before  the  loydy  eountenance  of  the 
pure-minded  St  Catharine,  beaming 
with  eyeiT  grace  of  truth,  of  loye,  of 
faith,  and  of  fortitude,  that  appears 
too  much  natural  instinct  to  haye 
the  effort  of  strength?  Will  they, 
whose  pursuits  are  the  material  things 
of  a  material  world,  stand  for  a  mo- 


selfishness,  and  there  is  a  condition 
which  may  be  free  from  these  yices, 
yet  of  no  very  eleyated  yirtue.  We 
do  not  ^h  to  put  all  our  fellow-men 
in  the  worst  category,  bnt  we  do 
maintain  that  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  morid  training — of  moralhabit — and 
not  confined  to  one  branch  of  society, 
whic^  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  real  taste  f<Mr  art.  We 
Uye  in  too  mercenary  an  age.  There 
is  too  great  a  worehip  of  mere  money 
— ^there  is  cold  calculation  where  there 
should  be  feeling.  The  romance  of 
life  is  a  term  of  contempt.  What  is 
useful  supersedes  what  is  good.  Take 
classes  with  their  characteristics,  and 


shall  produce  an  unusual  awful 
thought,  before  the  solemn  miracle, 
the  ^^  Baising  of  Lazarus  "  of  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo  ?  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  bnt  little  feeling  for 
works  of  this  kind  ;'and  that  there  is 
so  little,  characterises  our  utilitarian 
times. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice 
what  is  said  in  the  body  of  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  this  chronologi- 
cal principle.  The  qoestioning  is  not 
very  extensive,  and  was,  perhaps, 
purposely  limited.  J.  Dennistonn, 
£sq.,  is  examined,  and  says :  *^  The  only 
further  observation  I  wonld  venture 
to  make  is  the  extreme  desirableness 


see  if  they  be  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  of  something  like  an  arrangement  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  Parliamentary  the  pictures.  I  believe  that  is  a  mat- 
class  haye  established  new  maxims,  ter  felt  to  be  so  important  that  it  is 
Expediency  has  taken  the  place  of  hardbr  necessary  for  me  to  speak  upon 
honour,  and  perhaps  of  integrity.  To  it.    1  think  a  chronological  arrange- 


say  one  thing  and  mean  another  not 
only  meets  with  no  reprobation,  bnt 
is  Justified  and  applauded.  States- 
men make  sham  speeches  and  false 
promises:  politicians  bribe  and  are 
Mbed.  is  it  likely  that  Hi^  art, 
whose  essential  being  is  good,  greati 


ment  in  schools  is  desu*able ;  but,  ia 
the  meanwhile,  as  that  would  be  to- 
tally impossible  in  the  present  build- 
ing, I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  might  be 
made  chronologically,  without  refer- 
ence to  schoolsy— even  that  would  be 
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a  step."  We  obeeire  that  Mrt>ennis- 
toan  sabseqaently,  as  if  alarmed  at 
the  chronological  prospect,  very  mnch 
qaalifies  this  his  opinion.  1*0  QaegHon 
5901,  he  says:  *^I  have  already  stated 
that  I  think  they  shonld  omit  no 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining 
any  monument  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  art  in  any  school,  such  as 
pictures  authenticated  by^signature  or 
date,  and  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
specimens  of  art  of  that  period.  But 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  shoaldy 
In  the  first  place,  bestow  their  atten- 
tion and  dedicate  their  funds  to  that 
more  particularly  interesting  and  val- 
uable period  of  Italian  art,  which  I 
have  already  considered  in  the  course 
of  my  evidence."  This  puts  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  happily  a  little 
more  in  the  background.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  accom- 
plished and  learned  author  of  the 
Dukes  qf  Urbmo^  we  find  in  Mr  Den- 
nistoun  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  Raffaelle, 
but  he  has  no  very  long  list ;  he  only 
mentions  twenty  whose  works  should 
be  collected,  not  merely  on  account  of 
then*  historical  relation  to  Raffiielle, 
but  for  their  merit. 

No  one  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  schools 
than  Sir  Charies  Eastlake,  both  as  an 
artistic  critic  and  historical  scholar. 
He  is  {Q.  6512)  consulted  with  re- 
gard tochronological  arrangement.  He 
evidently  fears  the  subdivisions  of  the 
whimsical  process.  Q.  6515 :  ^'  Would 
Tou  then  propose  to  arrange  the  Ital- 
ian school  in  a  chronological  series  as 
a 'whole,  or  would  you  subdivide  it 
into  separate  schools?** — "I  would 
certainly  not  separate  the  schools 
ne^Iessly;  but  I  would  not  take  out 
the  finest  works  and  put  them  apart." 
Q,  6015 :  "  Then  you  do  not  approve  of 
having  separate  apartments  for  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian,  Florentine,  and 
other  schools  ?" — "  I  see  no  objections 
to  a  separation,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  be  anything  gained  by 
having  a  mere  historical  series  inde- 
pendent of  merit" 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Influence 
of  Sur  Charles,  deservedly  great,  will 
not  tend  to  turning  our  National  Gal- 
lery hito  an  hospital  of  invalids  and 
imbecfles.  We  now  come  to  Mr 
Dyoe*s  evidence.     <2.  7471 :  "  Ton 


have  also,  in  your  published  work, 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  into  eflfect  the  historical  and 
chronological  principle  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  collection  ?"-^*^  I  have 
touched  on  the  subject  very  slightly, 
though  I  have  laid  it   down  as  a 
primary   rule   in   the  formation   of 
the  National  Gallery,  that  the  his- 
torical arrangement   of   the   works 
shonld  be  had  regard  to."    Q.  7472 : 
^'You  insisted   that   an  endeavour 
should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
to   show   the   origin    and  progress 
of  a  school  of  ut,  independently 
of  showing  the  excellence  of  its  high- 
estand  most  perfect  works?" — "  Yes." 
As  Mr  Dyce^s  pamphlet,  a  Letter^  ad" 
dressed^  hy  pemUsiian,  to  H,R,H,  the 
PHnee  AJbert,  A.O,^  may  be   con- 
sidered the  first,  and  perhaps  author- 
ised,  movement  towards  the   fully 
setting  up  the  chronological  system, 
we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  our 
comments  more  at  large ;  preliminary 
to  which  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the 
reader  the  number  of  painters  in  the 
several  lists  fhmished  in  the  AppMi- 
dix,  which,  we  are  yet  told,  is  imper- 
fect--in  fact,  deficient,  by  many  omis- 
sions ;  so  that  the  actual  lists — as  the 
mania  of  mi^ng  fresh  acquisitions 
would  become  very  restless  and  busy 
— would  be  possibly  doubled  and  tre- 
bled.   Sir  Charies  Eastiake,  in  his 
suggestions  in  the  Appendix,  not  very 
strenuously,   we  think,   notices  the 
object,  keeping  it  somewhat  subordi- 
nate ;  and  we  discover  here  why  Mr 
Dyce  has  dedicated  his  letter,  by  per- 
mission, to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Albort. 
^^  The  idea  of  a  catalogue  of  the  mas- 
ters, who  might  sooner  or  later  be 
represented  in  a  national  gallery,  has 
occurred  to  many ;  but  the  actual  for- 
mation of  such  a  list  has  only  been 
recently  undertaken,  according  to  a 
plan  suggested  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  and  for  His  Boyal 
Highness'  use.     With  reference  to 
that  Ust,  I  may  add,  that  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Italian  masters  was  pre- 
pwed  by  mvself,  and  that  relating  to 
the  other  schools  by  MrWomum.  The 
series  cannot  be  considered  complete : 
there  are  probably  both  omissions  and 
redundancies;  but  it  may,  at  least, 
be  taken  as  the  ground-work  for  such 
a  guide."    We  find  the  lists  for  this 
chronoloi^cal  collection  to   oonlain 
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(tbe  Byzsnthie  eariosHiea  not  indad- 
ed)  one  thooMnd  Hre  hundred  and 
fiftj-fiyis  najonefl,  and  it  U  probable 
that  as  many  more  migbt  be  collected. 
So  tbat  these  specimens,  if  eren  con- 
fined to  one  for  each  name,  would 
very  soon  exhaust  the  public  purse, 
and  possibly  so  disgust  the  nation,  by 
their  exhibition,  as  to  cause  a  stop- 
page of  supply  for  a  national  ffalleiy. 
Seefargthis  array  of  names,  Mr  Dyce 
may  well  add,  when  he  asks,  **  What 
otight  a  national  collection  of  pictures 
to  be  ?"  —  ^*  extensiveness  -  will,  I 
think,  suggest  itself  as  one  of  those 
chaiaoterbtics.*' 

We  are  not  denying  that  catalogues 
of  this  kind  are  of  YsJne — far  from  it ; 
they  are  parts  of  the  history  of  Art ; 
but  surely  a  dictionary  of  painters  is 
one  thing  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
another.  An  army  and'navylistare  val- 
uable documents,  but  would  be  rather 
unwieldy  national  incumbrances  if  ac- 
companied by  each  individuars  por- 
trait at  full  length— especially  viewing 
the  collection,  as  is  the  case  with  this 
galleiy  scheme,  ^independently  of 
merit.'*  It  may  be  well  said;  that  it 
is  absurd  to  think  of  such  a  scheme 
with  our  present  building;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  site  of  suf- 
ficient area  for  these  specimens  by 
thousands,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  at  the  present 
ratio  of  art  propagation. 

We  proceed  to  consider  Mr  Dyce's 
pamphlet,  or  letter— happily  not  very 
long— for  we  have  seldom  met  with 
so  much  serious  nonsense  in  so  few 
pages.  He  blunders  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  work ;  for,  as  shown, 
he  makes  extensiveness  a  character- 
istic, whereas  it  must  be  but  the  acci- 
dent of  finding  good  things  to  collect. 
He  considers  it  as  a  museum,  having 
evidently  in  view  a  collection  of  curi- 
osities, the  thifig  above  all  others  a 
National  Galleiy  should  not  be. 
^^  Then,  again,  aS  every  collection  has 
in  view  some  definite  purpose,  the 
systematic  fhlfilment  of  that  purpose 
on  the  most  enlarged  basis — in  other 
words,  systelnatic  arrangement,  and 
a  wholeness  or  completeness  in  rela- 
tion to  its  particular  purpose,  seem 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  national 
collection."  Words,  words,  words! 
all  to  envelop  a  commonplace  truth 
tbat  no  one  need  be  told.    Of  course, 


every  man,  woman,  and  chOd,  hav- 
ing a  **  purpose,'*  should  suit  the  mat- 
ter  in  hand  to  it.     If  the  man  had 
been  destined  to  manufacture  small- 
clothes instead  of  writing  about  art, 
he  wouldn't  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  stitch  on  the  buttons  liefore  he 
had  cut  out  his  shapes.    Of  course, 
he  would  have  had  his  arrangement 
and  his ''  chronological  "measure  too, 
and  not  put  the  boy*s  fit  on  the  aged 
fiither.    There  is  no  end  to  writing  in 
this  style ;  there  may  be,  if  a  writer 
pleases,  miles  of  verbiage  before  reach- 
ing a  place  of  rest  or  tolerable  enter- 
tainment, without  any  prospect  of  the 
journey's  end.  Then  he  goes  on  thinlc- 
faig,  and  ''thinks**  what  nobody  eter 
doubted :  "I  think  we  may  assume 
that  a  public  museum  ought  to  fulfil 
its  purpose**  (so  ought  a  pipkin)— 
but  more — '*  and,  secondly,  that  the 
objects  contained   in   it  ought  not 
merely  to  be  coextensive  with  that 
purpose,  l}ut  illustrate  it  with  the 
greatest  possible  fulness  and  variety ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  collection  ought  U> 
be  at  once  extensive  and  complete.'* 
Extensive  andcomplete— or  we  would 
put  it  plainly,  as  with  regard  to  the 
pipkin,   that  care  should  be  taken 
that  as  much  be  put  into  it  as  it 
will  hold  without  boiling  over,  pre- 
serving in  the  simmering  every  va- 
riety in  the  broth — the   meat,  the 
bone,  the  fat,  and  the  vegetables. 
Notwithstanding  this  his  very  clear 
explanation,   he  immediately  again 
gravely  asks,  "  But  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  completeness  of  a 
collection  of  pictures  ?  "    The  reply  to 
this  question  (a  reply  which  may  well 
astonish  any  inquirer)  "depends  upon 
the  view  we  take  of  its  purpose ; "  that 
is,  to  pursue  our  illustrations,  whether 
the  small-clothes  be  to  be  made  for 
grandson  or  grandfather ;  whether  the 
pipkin  is  to  hold  porridge  for  break- 
fast, or  broth  for  supper.    ''  Now  all, 
I  imagine,  will  agree,  that  the  object 
of  our  National  Gallery  is,  to  afford 
instruction  and  enjoyment"  (a  dis- 
covery which  he  very  shortly  annihi- 
lates, by  taking  out  the  enjoyment, 
and  making  the  instruction  doubtful)  ; 
''  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  institu- 
tion where  the  learned  study  art,  and' 
the  unlearned  enjoy  it,  vmere'docH 
artis  rationem  intelHgunt,  indocH  sen" 
Hunt  voiuptaiem,'  so  that  we  have  t6 
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consider  how  that  instniction  and 
epjoyment  which  the  gallery  Is  calca« 
lated  to  afford  onght  to  be  provided 
for.'!  Not  a  donbt  of  it  But  wby« 
Mr  Dyce,  ride  yonr  poor  hobby-horae 
ronnd  this  circle  ?  Don't  you  see  you 
haven't  advanced  ten  paces  beyond 
the  stable  door.  In  fact,  you  have 
said  but  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again ;  but  you  have  taken  out 
of  the  pack-saddle  a  scrap  of  Latin, 
which,  however  well  it  may  sound, 
and  your  own  hobby  may  prick  up 
his  ears  at  it,  is  really  a  piece  of  arrant 
nonsense;  indeed  the  reverse  of  itis  the 
truth ;  for  it  is  the  unleahud,  of  course, 
who  come  to  your  lectare,  that  they 
may  understand,  ^^intettigunt;"  said 
the  learned,  the  *^  docti,^'  they  who  know 
something  about  the  matter,  only  who 
can  perceive,  ^^««n/ti/nf,"the  ^^volupta- 
tem^''  the  pleasure  of  art.  But  we  said 
Mr  Dyce  would  annihilate  enjoyment, 
and  see  if  he  does  not  do  the  thing, 
and  most  astonishingly.  After  the 
passage  last  quoted,  follows :  ^*  Now, 
if  there  be  any,  and  at  this  time  of 
day  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  very 
few,  who  think  that  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Gallery  will  be  served 
by  what  in  popular  phrase  is  termed 
'  a  selection  of  the  best  works  of  the 
best  masters'"  (we  rejoice  to  find 
so  sensible  a  phrase  is  popular),  ^^  I 
will  simply  beg  them  to  apply  their 
opinion  to  the  case  of  any  section  of 
a  national  library  to  convince  them- 
selves how  utterly  untenable  it  is." 

Now  the  Cariosity  Museum  is  a 
Library,  and  a  Museum  of  Cariosities 
and  a  library  are,  ergo^  moulded  into 
one — a  National  Gallery ;  whereas 
the  materials  will  not  amalgamate, — 
not  one  is  a  bit  like  the  other.  To 
go  on  is  really  to  get  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  quagmire  of  nonsense, 
the  only  kind  of  dqf^ih  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  pamphlet.  It  must  sadly 
have  tired  the  patience  of  his  Boyal 
Highness,  if  he  did  read  it ;  and  if 
Mr  Dyce  wrote  it  with  any  view  of 
giving  his  Royal  Highness  a  lesson  in 
the  English  language,  which  was  not 
needed,  he  has  furnished  as  baid  a 
"specimen"  as  could  be  well  met 
with.  But  to  the  matter  and  the 
argument : — **  the  best  works  of  the 
best  masters"  is  as  silly  an  idea,  he 
thinks,  as  to  supply  a  library  with 
the  best  dramatists,  Shakespeare,  of 


course,  included.  He  is  an  advocate 
for  the  worst,  such  as  no  one  would 
read — and  why  ? — the  very  sound  of 
it  is  truly  ash^e.  "  Would  sndb  a 
proceeding  be  tolerated  for  a  single 
moment?  Would  it  be  endured  that 
they,  that  any  body  of  men,  however 
eminent,  should  possess  the  right  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  attain- 
able materials  for  Uterary  knowledge 
and  criticism?" — for  which  purpose 
Mr  Dyce  does  not  withhold  this 
pamphlet.  His  materials  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide.  It  certainly  could 
never  have  been  intended  for  know- 
ledge but  under  the  greatest  mistake ; 
supposing  it  then  to  be  for  criticism, 
we  take  him  at  his  word,  and  indulge 
him  accordingly,  or,  as  he  says,  "  in 
relation  to  its  particular  purpose." 
But  he  is  not  satisfied  yet ;  having 
nothing  more  to  say,  he  must  say 
that  nothing  in  more  words.  He  con- 
tinues— *^tbat,  in  fact,  they  should 
have  it  in  their  power"  (that  is,  the  any 
men,  however  eminent)  **  actually  or 
virtually  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
the  compai-ative  merits  of  autliors,  the 
accuracy  of  which  could  only  be  tested 
by  the  very  comparison  which  the 
judgment  has  the  effect  of  preventing. 
Yet  there  is  no  difference  between 
such  a  proceeding  and  the  restriction 
of  the  national  collection  of  pictures  to 
such  works  as  might  happen  to  be 
considered  the  best."  What  a  circu- 
lar jamble  of  words  is  here! — *'a 
judgment  on  comparative  merits"  not 
to  be  pronounced,  not  to  be  endured 
to  be  pronounced,  because  such  judg- 
ment has  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
said  judgment,  which  is  here  made  at 
once  both  desirable  and  undesirable. 

'  The  reader  sees  how  much  nonsense 
may  be  comprised  in  less  than  two 
pages,  for  we  have  not  advanced  fur- 
ther in  the  pamphlet.  A  library,  to 
be  a  good  library,  ought  to  contain 
the  veriest  rubbish,  even  Mr  Dyce's 
letter,  because  without  comparison 
therewith  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  styles  of  Swift,  and 
Addison,  and  Milton,  nor  Shake- 
speare's dramas,  without  rigisacking 
the  '^condemned  cells  "  of  Druiy  Lane. 
And  when  at  length,  by  these  for- 
bidden comparisons,  we  have  dis- 
covered the  best  works  of  the  best 
mastei-s,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that 
"  any  men,  however  eminent,"  should 
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fffefer  them  to  the  worst,  or  at  least 
not  giye  the  worst  equal  honour.  Oor 
letter-writer  thinks  he  strengthens  his 
argument  by  quotations  from  the  evi- 
dence, which,  if  there  be  anything  in 
them,  are  quite  against  him,  for  they 
tend  to  show  that  selection  should  be 
of  the  best  :  thus  Mr  Solly  is  asked, 
Q.  1855—"  Is  it  your  opinion  the  study 
of  these  earlier  masters  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  purer  style  on  the  part  of 
our  own  painters,  than  of  the  later 
and  more  effeminate  school  ?  *' — "  Cer- 
tainly. I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
questions  that  have  just  been  put  to 
me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  could 
add  anything  to  them,  as  I  think  they 
comprehend  all  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  suggesting  myself  upon 
the  subject.** 

It  would  haye  been  surprising  if 
Mr  Solly  had  not  agreed  with  ques- 
tions so  manufactured  by  epithets — 
for  "  purer**  and  "  effeminate'*  make 
an  undeniable  difference.  The  ques- 
tioner might  as  well  have  said.  Don't 
you  think  good  better  than  bad? 
bon't  you  think  vhrtue  better  than 
vice?  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  art 
of  dressing  up  a  false  fact,  to  knock 
down  with  it  a  true  one ;  but  even 
here,  according  to  the  Dycian  theory, 
the  only  earthly  reason  for  preferring 
the  purer  is  that  it  is  the  earlier ;  u 
the  effeminate  had  by  chance  changed 
places  with  it,  it  would  have  had  his 
ehronological  poet  of  honour. 

In  his  next  quotation  the  pamph- 
leteer is  intent  on  giving  a  blow  to 
his  compeers  of  the  English  school. 
Mr  Leigh  confirms  Mr  Solly's  view — 
is  questioned,  Q.  1913 :  ^^  You  say  the 
more  chaste  works  of  the  Italtan 
school-— do  you  refer  to  an  earlier 
era  ?  "— "  I  allude  to  that  particular 
period  so  justly  referred  to  in  the 
questions  put  to  Mr  Solly."  Q.  1914 : 
"  Do  YOU  mean  the  historical  paint- 
ers who  were  contemporaneous  or 
prior  to Raffaelle? "—''Yes."  Q.  1915 : 
**You  prefer  these  to  the  schools 
of  Bologna?**—"  Yes ;  it  is  a  school 
whose  works  we  are  exceedingly  in 
want  of,  to  enable  us  to  correct  the 
tendency  of  the  English  style  towards 
weakness  of  design,  effeminacy  of 
oomposition,  and  flanntiness  of  colour- 
ing.** But  Mr  Dyce  has  altogether 
forgotten  his  own  rule,  that  It  is  not 
40  be  endured  to  give  a  judgment,  &c 


— that  is,  to  pronoirace  what  is  good, 
what  is  "  best  *'  and  "  of  the  best,** 
and  that  if  proved  best,  we  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  that  acd-, 
dent.   We  have  just  warned  the  pub- 
lic, by  showing  the  probable  number 
of  specimens  for  this  new  "  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,**  to  be  called  our  Kational 
Gallery.     Page  18,  Mr  Dyce  says, 
*'  Still,  if  it  be  remembered  that  only 
fifteen  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin  it  pos- 
sessed works  of  all  classes,  from  the 
rude  Byzantine  down  to  productions 
of  the  last  century,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred,  we  need 
entertain  no  great  misgiving  as  to  the 
possibility  of  forming  even  a  very  con* 
siderable  collection  within  a  mode- 
rate period.**    The  public,  we  hope, 
do  entertain  a  very  great  misgiving 
of  the  consequences  of  so  frightful  an 
inundation,  especially  as  it  is  to  begin 
with  the  rude  Byzantine.    But  as  the 
^*  rude  Byzantine  "  may  stand  as  high 
art,  or  fine  art,  in  comparison  with  stUl 
more  rude  beginnings ;  and  as  anti- 
quity lore  is  ever  increased  as  it  looks 
backward,  and  is   not  confined  to 
country,  there  may  be  cause  for  mis- 
giving whether  there  may  not  be  an 
attempt  to  ransack  China  and  Japan 
for  new  old  schools— to  discover  pic- 
ture mines  in  Peru,  for  monstrosities 
in  paint  and  design ;  for  all  becomo 
legitimate   sources  under  the  ever* 
growing  chronological    mania,  this 
outrageous  pedantry  of  the  ^  The  his- 
tory of  Art.**   And  here  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet,  having  perhaps  momen- 
tary misgivings  himself  as  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  stuff  to  be  collected,  goes 
backwards  and  forwards  in  oscillating 
contradictions,  from  best  to  any  speci- 
mens, and  from  any  specimens  to  best, 
ending  in  such  wise  conclusion  as  he 
generally  comes  to,  that  it  is  '^best**  to 
get  the  **  best'*  specimens  we  can,  but 
no  matter  whether  we  get  them  or  not, 
provided  we  get  any.    For  he  insists 
that  the  one  object  is  to  have  *'  a  col- 
lection illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
art,  and  *^  (in  italics)**  the  formation  of 
it  must  be  undertaken  expressly  with 
that  view.**     Moreover,  *•  secondly, 
that  though  it  be  desirable  that  all 
works  collected  should  be  of  the  high- 
est order— that  is  to  say**  (he  loves  to 
explain  himself  thus  by  duplicate) 
^*  that  every  master  should  be  repre- 
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seated  bj  one  or  more  of  his  best 
works,  yet  as  sach  works  are  not 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
collection,  considered  as  an  historical 
series,  bat  serve  rather  to  enrich  it  as 
a  mere  assemblage  of  beantifal  works," 
&c.  &0,  Can  anything  show  more 
his  contempt  of  mere  beantifal  works, 
as.  in  no  way  being  an  object  in  col- 
lecting? In  fact,  the  whole  pamphlet 
is  to  recommend,  if  not  to  enforce,  the 
gathering  together  an  enormous  mass 
of  cariosity  lamber,  and  building  a 
labyrinth  of  "  Chambers  of  Horrors  " 
to  hold  them.  And  it  most  be  taken 
bito  acconnt  that  this  absnrd,  this 
tasteless  scheme,  is  not  confined  to 
pictures.  It  is  proposed,  in  most 
views  of  oar  future  gallery,  that 
statues  are  to  be  added,  and  architec- 
ture is  to  claim  its  due  share  as  oae 
of  the  fine  Arts ;  and  where  are  we 
to  begin,  and  where  end?  Is  sta- 
tuary to  find  its  rude  commencement 
in  the  ^*  Cannibal  Islands,"  its  pro- 
gress in  Tartary,  its  rise  and  deifica- 
tion in  joss-houses,  Bnrmah  furnish- 
ing *'  specimens,"  even  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut  moving  slowly  and 
majestically  to  a  new  enthronement 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  or  wherever 
our  grand,  national,  amalgamated 
museum  is  to  be?  Pagodas  will 
yield  up  their  deformities  to  the  new 
idolatry  of  chronological  worshippers; 
the  old  monsters  of  Nineveh  will  be 
revived;  and  to  prove  Lord  Jeffrey 
to  be  right,  that  tiiere  is  no  principle 
of  beauty,  many  a  hideous  image  will 
in  arrangement  claim  aflinity  to  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  and  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  Really,  all  this  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  first  step 
in  the  system.  It  is  to  be,  not  art, 
but  a  history  of  art,  to  be  shown  by 
^*  specimens ;"  nor  will  it  do  to  bring 
a  brick  even  firom  Babylon  as  a  spo- 
dmen  of  its  architecture.  The  public 
may  rejoice  hi  its  ruin,  or  it  would 
.have  to  be  brought  in  bodily,  and  a 
hundred  or  two  crystal  palaces  added 
to  our  wonder  of  the  world ;  as  it  is, 
there  must  be  an  ^^  hiatus  maxime 
dtftendusy  We  should  have  architec- 
ture, and  ^  specimens  "  of  architects 
of  all  the  several  countries  and 
schools,  as  of  pictures  and  painters. 
The  English  progress  would  be  de- 
lightful to  see.  Holingshed  says,  that 
within  the  memory  of  many  in  his 


days,  chimneys  were  rare ;  of  course 
we  must  have  *' specimens."  We 
might  go  on  indeed  to  weary  the 
reader  with  absurdities,  and  it  would 
only  be  following  *  out  Mr  Dyce's 
chronological  idea  in  all  its  collateral 
branches ;  for,  getting  warm  in  riding 
his  hobby,  his  heated  imagination 
looks  ont  for  inconceivable  vanishing 
points,  which  recede  as  fast  as  he 
finds  them,  till  he  sees  in  the  un- 
bounded space  of  art,  which  he  thinks 
he  has  himself  created,  arts  and 
sciences  flying  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  crossing  each  other  like  so 
many  dancing  comets.  The  reader 
must  look  for  a  little  incomprehensible 
language  and  confused  utterance  when 
Mr  Dyce  descends,  having  breathed 
the  bewildering  gas  of  his  extraordi- 
nary sphere,  to  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper,  and  thus  he  writes :  ^'  What 
I  was  going  to  say  was  in  substance 
this — that  if  the  idea  of  a  complete 
museum  of  the  fine  arts  involved  the 
illustration  of  decorative  art,  and  of 
physical  science  in  its  relation  to  art, 
to  an  extent  which,  though  not  un- 
limited, is  nevertheless  indefinite,  if 
the  vanishmg  point "  (the  italics  of  Mr 
Dyce),  ^*  so  to  speak,  of  such  a  museam 
lies  somewhere  in  the  region  of  prac- 
tical science,  one  is  immediately  led 
to  consider  whether,  as  the  reverse  is 
true — ^viz.,  that  practical  science  finds 
its  vanishing  point  in  the  region  of 
fine  art — ^the  true  idea  of  a  museum  of 
arts  would  not  be  that  which  em- 
braced the  whole  development  of  the 
artistic  faculty,  and  commenced,  there- 
fore, on  the  one  hand,  with  those  arts 
which  are  solely,  or  almost  solely, 
dependant  on  tBsihelkai  science,  and 
terminated  on  the  other  with  those 
which  are  solely  or  chiefly  dependant 
on  physical  science.  Such  an  institu- 
tion would  start  at  the  one  extreme 
from  physical  science,  and  at  the 
other  from  fine  art;  and  these  two 
would  meet  and  cross  one  another, 
the  influence  of  each  vanishing  and 
disappearing  towards  the  opposite 
extremes."  So  that,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  understood  and  unriddled 
from  this  confusion  of  wordy  ideas,  it 
is  this,  that  these  arts  and  sciences, 
assthetical  and  physical,  do  not  meet 
to  kiss  and  be  friends,  but  to  cross 
each  other,  and,  having  simply  blazed 
awhile  in  each  other's  faces,  to  fly  off 
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to  tlidr  own  TsnUiiiig  pointe,  man 
^Unt  than  eT6r,  diB^>peariog  beyond 
the  hope  of  thai  happy  jonction  which, 
neTerthdeas,  it  had  been  the  wh<^ 
pnrpoae  of  Mr  Dyee'a  pamphlet  to 
bring  abont,  and  which,  perhapa,  he 
thinka  he  haa  brovght  abont,  or 
intenda  to  bring  abont,  nnoonectoiu 
of  the  impoaBibili^  which  he  haa  aet 
in  their  way. 

Leat  the  reader  think  we  have 
needleaaly  brought  in  Ihia  body  of 
architoctnre,  we  mnat  again  quote 
Mr  Dyoe.  He  certainly,  to  do  him 
jnatioe,  doea  admit  that  apedmena  of 
architecture  may  be  too  big ;  bnt  if  he 
eomneratea  and  measnrea  hia  ^*  frag- 
mentary remaina**  from  the  Britidi 
Moaenm  and  elaewhere,  ^^modela  of 
whole  atmctnrea,  or  modela  and  caata 
'Of  detaila,"  ^*  adequate  to  the  great 
pnrpoee  of  exhibitiog  the  develop- 
ment of  architectnre,  both  aa  it  la  a 
adence  and  a  fine  art,  in  all  the 
▼ariooa  stagea  of  ita  hiatory,"  and  if 
aome  genii  conid  bring  them  all  to- 
gether and  throw  the  brick  and 
plaster  down  before  him,  we  doubt  if 
his,  or  any  known  human  agility, 
would  enable  him  to  escape  the  being 
buried  under  the  dust  that  would  be 
made  by  the  depoait. 

''But  secondly,  there  is  a  pecaliaritv 
in  the  case  of  architecture  whi<» 
deserves  to  be  spedally  noticed.  It 
is  this : — that  the  examplea  required 
to  illnstrato  the  history  of  architec- 
tural construction  and  decoration  lead 
na  at  once  into  the  province  of  prac- 
tiaU  seiaiee  and  of  deeoratwe  art;  and 
thua  the  door  is  opened  to  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  oontents  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  Art."  When  he 
told  na  in  the  commencement  that 
extendveneas  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  National  Gall^,  wo 
never  thought  of  an  extendveneas 
that  should  have  no  termination. 
The  opening  of  this,  his  one  door, 
shows  a  wearying  vista — but  there 
are  so  many  doors  to  open  to  '*  com- 
plete** his  scheme,  that  it  ia  past  all 
comprehendon  where  he  wUl  find 
door-keepers,  or  the  nation  means  to 
pay  them. 

Let  us  imagine  theee  ten  thousand 
chronological  galleriea  buUt,  and  in- 
habited by  all  the  arts  and  sciencea. 
Who  could  preside  over  such  a 
neraglio  of  beauties  and  ugUneaaea? 


— who  oonld  possibly  know  anything 
abontone-half  of  them?  Weahonld 
doubt  even  Mr  Dyoe^a  powers  to 
interpret  their  languagea,  which  would 
be  wanted,  conddcring  that  the  obfoct 
in  view  ia  inatmction  in  their  hiatorj* 
And  yet  Mr  Dyee,  in  hia  acheme  of 
government  for  the  National  Gallery, 
looka  to  aome  one  **  coming  man.** 
**  Some  officer  ahonld  be  appmnted  to 
take  charge  of  all  bodneaa  rdating  to 
the  National  Gallery,  to  be  reapmi- 
dUe  for  the  immedlato  management, 
and  to  whom  the  public  ahonld  look 
for  the  snoeesa  or  £ulure  of  the  under- 
taking." He  mnat  be  a  very  wonder- 
fol  man  indeed :  if  Mr  Dyce  haa  an j 
aoch  in  hia  eye,  he  ought  to  hnvo 
named  him ;  for  no  one  beddea  ever 
aaw  a  man  on  earth  equal  toaomnch; 
and  if  he  is  to  be  general  instmctor 
too,  he  would  be  wondered  at,  aa 
when 

«« iCiU  tk«  mid«r  grew 

Ihaft  oiM  mall  head  ahonld  cuiy  all  he  UMW."* 

Yet  upon  the  appointment  of  thla  one 
oflloer  Mr  Dyce  again  inaiata  in  the 
condusion  of  his  letter,  and  under  the 
idea  of  his  duty  embracing  sculpture 
and  architectare,  aa  well  aa  painting, 
under  which  heads  also  are  indndra 
unlimited  and  undefined  a»thetical 
and  practical  arts  and  sdences. 

In  our  fannet  aitidea  on  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  we  advocated  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  respondble  person ; 
in  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
differ  from  Bfr  Dyce  ?  Simply,  that 
we  would  amfine  hia  attention  to  one 
thing  which  he  might  be  able  to  know 
— to  the  collection  of  picturea.  Even 
if  it  wore  thought  deaurable  to  place 
statues  under  Uie  same  building,  we 
would  put  them  under  the  direction  of 
a  person  specially  acquainted  with 
acnlpture. 

The  interest  of  the  nation  haa  been 
now  awakened  with  regard  to  the 
Nationd  Galleiy,  to  the  pictures  only, 
to  their  collection  and  preservation. 
A  nationd  museum,  sndi  aa  Mr  Dyoe 
and  others  propose,  ia  fro*  too  huige  a 
aubject,  to  discuss  which  aerioosly 
wodd  be  only  drawing  away  the  pub- 
lic mind  finom  that  which  ia  a  preadng 
necesdty.  Aa  the  ayatem  hdds  at 
preaent,  we  are  ndther  able  to  bny 
Inures  property,  nor  to  preserve 
them  when  we  have  them.  MrDyoB*a 
own  experience  in  the  art 
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him  to  speak  vpon  this  point,  and  in 
justice  to  him  we  add,  thar,  eJLcepting 
the  times  when  the  chronological 
mania  is  .upon  him,  he  writes  fairly 
and  sensibly ;  and  we  willingly  add 
his  modicam  of  assent  to  the  general 
opinion,  upon  the  matters  which  the 
bine-book  has  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic. Indeed,  in  this  pamphlet  he  has 
two  styles  of  writing  :  the  pages 
might  be  well  thought  the  work  of 
two  hands.  Whatever  relates  to  his 
chronological  scheme  is  redundant, 
confused,  and  ambitiously  laboured. 
He  does  not  appear  very  clearly  to 
know  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is,  we 
suppose,  in  the  midst  df  his  theoretic 
arrangements,  as  a  painterof  eminence 
visited  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
worthless  trash  the  fulfilment  of  his 
scheme  would  introduce.  He  writes 
like  one  under  an  adopted  whim, 
against  his  first  instincts,  with  the 
verbosity  of  an  untutored  and  awk- 
ward advocate.  When  he  knows 
clearly  what  he  is  writing  abont,  he 
writes  like  other  people. 

He  successfully  exonerates  the 
keepers  of  the  National  Gallery,  those 
appointed  subsequently  toMrSeguier, 
from  much  of  the  blame  that  had  been 
cast  upon  them.  He  shows  that  the 
responsibility  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  taken  out  of  their  hands,  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  pictures; 
that  the  trustees  superseded  the 
keepers,  and  were  afterwards  them- 
selves superseded  by  the  Treasury  as 
to  active  operations.  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  from  the 
nature  of  their  appointment,  are  sure 
to  be  more  incompetent  than  the 
trustees  themselves.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  no 
confidence  in  the  trustees ;  nor,  per- 
haps, much  in  themselves.  Therefore, 
in .  1845,  when  the  trustees  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  Guide 
from  Mr  Buchanan,  the  Treasury  do 
not  comply  with  the  request  uncondi- 
tionally— they  require  Mr  Seguier  to 
be  consulted  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
picture;  and  also  "  two  other  eminent 
judges  of  the  merit  and  pecuniary 
value  of  Italian  pictures."  They  even 
point  out  the  individuals  for  selection : 
«*  Mr  Woodburn  and  Mr  Farrer  might 
probably  be  selected  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose,  or  any  others  whom 
Mr  £astlake  might  consider  prefer- 


able.*' The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
then  preferred  the  opinion  of  two 
dealers  in  pictures  to  that  of  the  trus« 
tees  or  Mr  Eastlake ;  the  latter  being 
more  competent  than  all  the  others 
put  together  to  decide  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  surprising  thing  is, 
that  the  trustees,  npon  this  slight 
put  npon  them,  did  not  resign  their 
appointments,  which,  if  honourable  in 
other  respects,  were  now  marked  with 
the  character  of  incompetency.  We 
have  already  strongly  insisted  that 
picture- dealers  should  in  no  case 
be  consulted.  They  are  too  much  in- 
terested, and  wish  to  keep  up  the 
value  (artificial)  of  pictures ;  and  the 
world  knows  too  well  the  nature  of 
their  trafilcking,  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  their  decisions.  We  say 
not  that  a  judicious  choice  might  not 
be  madeof  skilful  and  honourable  men; 
but  looking  to  all  times,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  temptations  of  trade, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice 
of  consulting  dealers  become  a  habit 
or  a  rule.  Take  the  case  which  has 
occurred  —  the  Treasury  nominate 
judges;  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  trustees  these  very  judges  have 
pictures  to  berecommended — are  other 
trading  judges  to  be  called  in  ?  In 
that  case  decisions  will  have  to  go  the 
round  of  these  dealer  judges.  They 
will  either  be  shy  of  prononncing 
agunst  the  interests  of  each  other,  or 
be  under  the  temptation  to  give  each 
other  a  good  turn,  or,  at  any  rate, 
keep  up  the  market,  which  they  them- 
selves supply.  The  public  have  of 
late  been  let  a  little  too  much  into  the 
secrets  of  picture  trafilcking,  and  of 
picture  manufacturing.  Is  there  truth 
in  the  exposure  that  an  overbaked 
would-be  Raffaelle  was  spoiled  for 
that  master,  but  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable Correggio?  With  all  the 
respect  we  owe  to  individuals,  we  con- 
fess that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  picture-dealing  and  horse- 
dealing.  The  habit  of  appointing 
dealers  as  judges  would  certainly  end 
in  a  council  of  dealers,  who  would,  in 
actual  operation,  supersede  all  others. 
The  fiat  of  the  Treasury  transferred  to 
the  fiat  of  Wardour  Street.  We  are 
glad  to  quote  Mr  Dyce  on  this  subject : 
— **  This,  then,  is  the  present  state  of 
matters.  The  right  to  entertain  a 
proposal  to  purchase  any  picture  rests 
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with  the  tnuteefl;  the  ultimate  opinion 
of  its  merits,  on  which  the  parchase 
depends,  is  not  theirs,  but  that  of  cer- 
tain *  emment  judges*  of  snch  points. 
The  trustees  decide  what  may  he  and 
sbali  be  purchased,  if  it  be  worth  pur- 
chasing; the  eminent  judges  decide 
whether  it  be  worth  purchasing,  and 
worth  the  money  asked  for  it.  It 
maj  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme 
and  exaggerated  case ;  that  the  Trea- 
auy,  though  reposing  confidence  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  trustees, 
night  nevertheless  think  it  desirable, 
on  seTeral  accounts,  to  baye  this  re- 
commendation fortified  by  the  opinions 
of  eminent  judges.  True :  but  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  trustees 
would  press  a  recommendation,  in  anj 
case,  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  opinion 
given  bj  the  judges  they  had  sum- 
moned to  theur  usistance — in  other 
words,  since  they  cannot  make  a  re- 
commendation at  all  without  both 
summoning' such  assistance,  and  ob- 
taining a  favourable  opinion — ^it  is  per- 
HBCtly  dear  that  the  favourableness  of 
opinion  they  have  obtained,  not  their 
concurrence  in  it,  must  be  looked  upon 
by  the  lYeasury  as  the  real  warrant 
for  adopting  their  recommendation. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  refining 
too  much  to  say  that  the  ex  officio 
trusteeship  of  the  heads  of  the  finan- 
cial department  of  the  Government, 
not  only  annihilates  the  responsibility 
of  the  trustees,  but  prevents  the  due 
exercise  of  the  control  which  that  de- 
partment ought  to  have  over  theur 
proceedings."  .  .  .  "If  the  trus- 
tees were  to  be  superseded  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  they  surely 
ought  to  have  been  consulted,  not  only 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  avail 
themselves  of  professional  assistance, 
but  as  to  the  dass  of  persons  who  were 
to  afford  it.  But  no  discretion  was 
left  to  them ;  and  who»  let  me  ask, 
were  the  *  eminent  judges'  fixed  upon 
l:^  the  Treasury  ?  Will  it  be  believed 
that  not  only  the  dass  of  persons,  but 
the  very  individuals  chosen  to  give  an 
opinion,  on  which  the  purchase  of 
pictures  was  to  depend,  were  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  offering,  and 
actually  at  the  time  were  offering  piC' 
titree  to  the  truetees  for  eaief  At  the 
very  meeting  (held  February  2, 1846) 
at  which  the  communication  firom 
the  Treasury  was  read,  I  find  the 


trustees  considering  a  proposal  for 
the  sale  of  a  collection  of  pictures  by 
Mr  Woodhurti,  one  of  the  jndges  no- 
minated by  the  Tineasny.  At  the 
next  meeting  (hdd  March  2, 1846), 
I  find  that  "  the  trustees  again  took 
into  consideration  the  offer  of  a  pic* 
ture,  by  SfM^^oletti,  for  sale  by  Mr 
Farrer^'**  the  other  "  eminent  judge  ^ 
recommended  by  the  IVeasury.  So 
that,  in  fact,  tbs  "eminent  judges'^ 
were  by  turns  competitors  for  the 
patronage  of  the  trustees,  and  by 
turns  sat  in  judgment  on  one  another^ 
wares.** 

Gonstitutiotts  grow— 4hey  are  not 
made.  We  never  knew  one  from  any 
manufactory,  paper-made,  that  could 
hdd  together;  yet  we  go  on  with  the 
conceit  that  we  have  consummate 
skill  in  that  line ;  we  make  ourselvest 
as  it  were,  sole  patentees  for  att 
people  and  nations,  and  wonder  at 
the  folly  of  those  who  reject  the  com- 
modity, and  yet  we  never  attempt 
the  thing  on  a  small  scale  at  home,  or 
a  large  one  abroad,  bot  the  result  b 
a  failure.  The  School  of  Design  is  a 
parallel  case  with  Ihe  National  Gkd- 
lery.  The  committee  of  management 
of  that  schod  was  in  the  same  relation 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallerv  with  the  Treasury. 
The  action  of  the  body  was  stopped 
if  no  offidal  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  present;  and  if 
present,  tiie  conndl  felt  themselves 
to  be  a  nullity.  Yet  the  ooundt 
could  not  at  once  be  easily  disraissedy 
for  the  Parliamentary  grant  was 
voted  for  the  council  of  the  School  of 
Design.  In  1842,  therefore,  this  con- 
stitution is  remoddled.  The  Schod 
is  put  *^  under  the  mamagemeHt  of  a 
director  and  of  a  coundl,  subiect  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.*^ 
But  here  again  h  a  fiidlure.  The 
council  and  director  cannot  arrange 
responsibilities.  The  director  resigns, 
another  succeeds :  as  before,  there  is 
no  working  together.  The  constitu- 
tion has  to  be  remoddled  again.  The 
Board  of  Trade  takes  the  manage- 
ment, assisted  by  the  artist  members 
of  the  old  council.  This  fails  also ; 
and  at  last  that  is  done  whidi  should 
have  been  done  at  the  beginning^-«n 
officer  b  appointed,  ^'under  the  antho-^ 
rity  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  super* 
intend  and  be  responsible  for  the 
business  of  the  schools.** 
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In  our  democratic  tendencies  we 
are  jealonfi  of  one  leeponsible  director ; 
and,  on  the  oUier  hand,  with  onr 
vistocratic  taatea  and  habits,  we  de- 
Tohre  Bpon  men  of  rank  and  wealth, 
solely  on  acoonnt  of  their  rank  and 
wealth,  daties  which  they  are  not 

Snalified  to  perform  (and,  we  think, 
be  greater  honour  would  consist  in 
their  deduung  snch  positions),  and 
which,  if  in  other  respects  qnalified  to 
peribrm,  they  will  not,  simply  becanse 
It  is  not  their  distinct  personal  bnsi- 
ness,  and  of  a  paid  responsibility. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  really  qnalified 
persons,  eminent  for  their  knowledge 
in  art,  science,  and  habits  of  bnainess, 
are  ever  excluded.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised if  there  be  perpetual  failures  ? 

The  best  boon  the  trustees  of  the 
Ni^onal  Galleiy  can  confer  upon  the 
nation,  is  to  resign  in  a  body.  Surely 
there  is  now  little  to  induce  them  to 
remain  where  they  are,  and  as  they 
are.  This  step  would  compel  the 
Goyemment  to  do  what  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  do  in  other 
cases— appoint  a  paid  and  responsible 
minister;  and,  if  it  be  thought  worth 
while  to  have  a  National  Gallery  at 
all,  to  provide  liberally  the  means  of 
obtaining  it.  It  will  never  do,  on 
every  trifling  occasion,  to  have  to  go 
to  Parliament,  and  to  be  met  in  a 
huckstering  spirit.  We  must  break 
some  of  the  shackles  which  the  mo- 
dem utilitarian  school  is  ever  impos- 
ing; we  must  learn  to  view  the  fine 
arts  as  a  constitutional  part  of  the 
Uberal  arts,  which  must  be  treated 
liberaUy,  if  we  would  have  them  per- 
manently established. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  little 
space  to  the  subject  which,  in  the 
commencement  of  thispaper,  we  pro- 
posed to  discuss :  *'  What  are  we  to 
collect?"  We  shall  make  a  great 
mistake  indeed,  if  we  are  led  by  Bfr 
Dyoe  as  an  authority,  to  pass  con- 
tempt upon  either  the' works  of,  or 
the  admnration  felt  for,  the  genius  of 
the  greatest  men  in  art— if  we  put 
chronological  series  in  competition 
with  excellence.  He  overdoes  his 
part,  and  can  gain'  nothing  by  such 
language  as  this: — ^^ Turgid,  un- 
meaning panegyrics  of  Raflfaelle, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Correggto, 
and  the  rest."  These  *'  and  the  rett" 
are  such  pre-eminently  great  masters, 
that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  we 


would  have  their  works  ever  before 
the  public.    Where  we  cannot  have 
originals,  we  would  have  copies,  and 
the  best  that  either  have  been  made 
and  can  be  acquired,  or  that  can  now 
be  made.   We  cannot  think  a  gallery 
perfect   without   them.    We  would 
have  a  portion  set  apart  especially 
for  copies  of  the  best  works,  and  also 
for  prints.    In  them  we  might  have 
the  designs,  and  the  light  and  shade^ 
the  great  and  beautiful  ideas  repre- 
sent^:   and    here  we  cannot   but 
lament,  that  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  engraving  has  been  brought 
should  in  this  countiy  be  given  up  to 
inferior   and   almost    to    worthless 
things.    Onr  engravings  hidicate  the 
public  taste,  the  causes  of  the  low 
state  of  which  we  have  ahready  re- 
marked upon.    If  there  be  really  a 
desire  to  instruct   the  public — and 
without  instruction  there  will  not  be 
an  encouragement  for  a  better  de- 
votion of  that  beautiful  art — ^let  the 
collecting  the  be8tengravings,'whether 
old  or  new,  be  a  great  object  with 
the  purveyors  of  a  National  Gallery. 
Nor  would  we  have  the  grand  works 
to  which  we  allude  put  away  in  port- 
folios, but  glazed,  and  hung  upon 
walls  specially  appropriated  to  them. 
Let  us  have,  at  least,  good  things — 
the  best  originals  we  can  procure^ 
and  the  next  best,  copies,  and  engrav- 
ings Of  the  b^t ;  and  not  waste  time 
and  squander  means  in  searching  out 
for  chronological  histories,  the  attenu- 
ated  deformities  of  the  Byzantine 
schools,  the  hideous  performances  of 
those  predecessors  in  art,  who  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing with  any  tolerable  correctness. 

We  are  earnest  to  make  this  pro- 
test against  the  chronological  scheme^ 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  dissipated  by 
the  general  voice,  because  Mr  Dyce's 
pamphlet  seems  to  have  found  favour- 
in  the  eyes  of  the  commissioners. 
They  almost  adopt  his  language — or 
at  least,  with  little  variation  of  phrase, 
his  argument,  and  his  illustration. 
They  too  speak  of  an  'Mntelligent 
public,"  which  has  no  existence  as 
to  art,  and  is  but  the  translation  of 
Mr  Dyce's  Latin  quotation,  "docti 
artis  rationem  intelligunt.**  With 
him,  they  snub  the  admirers  of 
^*  Rafifaelle,  Titian,  and  Gorreggio," 
and  adopt  his  literary  illustration, 
and  a  very  bad  illustration  it  is,  for 
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the  rubbish  of  books  in  the  world  is 
even  greater  in  bnik  than  the  picture 
rubbish.  Some  of  the  book  rubbish 
may  indeed  bear  affinity  to  art,  and 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  scheme's 
arrangement  The  woodcuts  of  our 
earliest  spelling-books,  of  Jack  the 
Giant-killer,  of  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  the  ^'specimens*'  heading  last 
dying  speeches  and  confessions,  may 
yet  be  discovered  with  some  pains, 
and  no  very  large  cost,  if  a  Parlia- 
mentary commission  would  bespeak 
Mr  Dyce's  acceptable  labours.  How 
gratifying  to  such  collectors  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  particular  branch  of  the  art  now 
so  much  in  fashion,  from  the  earliest 
'^specimens"  of  designs  in  popular 
editions  of  .£sop's  Fables,  to  Mr 
Landseer's  last  costly  print.  Nor 
should  the  old  glazed  picture  tiles,  that 
used  to  amuse  our  early  childhood, 
when  the  glow  of  firelight  illuminated 
the  "  animali  parlanti,"  warmed  our 
young  affections,  and  heated  our  in- 
cipient imaginings,  be  omitted.  The 
'* intelligent  public"  might  perhaps 
hence  learn  not  only  a  little  in  the 
history  of  art  and  its  progress,  but 
somewhat  also  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  cruelty,  when  they  see 
how  much  artistic  labour  has  been 
bestowed,  and  what  a  large  price  is 

Slven,  in  our  modern  improvement 
ays,  in  getting  up  and  in  the  sale  of 
that  *^  perfect  specimen,"  Mr  Land- 
seer^s  **  Otter  Hunt,"  where  the  poor 
creature  is  writhing  upon  the  spear 
of  the  huntsman,  and  the  howling 
brute  dogs  are  in  sympathetic  delight 
with  the  human  bigger  brute  than 
themselves.  It  will  be  then  not  un- 
creditable  if  the  *^  intelligent  public" 
retrograde  in  their  taste,  and  for  once 
agree  with  Mr  Dyce  in  rather  admir- 
ing the  attenuated  and  ill-drawn  de- 
formities, which,  after  all  that  can  be 
said  against  them,  were  a  less  libel 
npon  man  and  brute  than  some  later 
and  more  perfect  **  specimens."  To 
this  extent  the  chronological  idea 
must  go  for  completion,  for  Mr  Dyce, 
the  favourite  of  connoisseurs  and  dilet- 
tanti, will  not  allow  them  to  stop 
short  of  it.  "Notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances," he  says,  *^  I  do  not  ima- 
gine the  trustees  of  the  National 
OaUery  ever  seriously  contemplated 


the  establishment  of  an  index  expur^ 
gatorhts  of  pictures."  Such  opiuiocs 
he  considers  obsolete.  We  must  have 
all  "specimens,"  however  bad;  for 
he  says,  in  emphatic  italics — "  The 
coUectioH  can  aim  at  no  lower  chfect 
than  to  exhibit  the  whole  development 
of  the  art  of  painting ;  the  exampUs 
of  which  it  consists  must  therefoere 
rafige  over  its  whole  history  I "  The 
"  stjfuxra  XvyfNi"  of  Zellerophon  were 
not  of  a  more  deadly  character  than 
would  the  contemplated  collection  be 
to  all  true  notions  of  the  Beautiful  in 
art — ^tbe  collection  of  inhumanities, 
the  doleful  horrors  of  saints  and 
demons,  and  worse  and  more  awful 
representations  which  preceded  per- 
ceptions of  the  BeautifuL 

We  ought  to  be  gtad  to  learn  from 
any  who  know  better  than  onrselves, 
but  we  very  much  question  if  our 
perpetual  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
foreign  galleries,  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  miMie,  is  at  alT  a  healthy  sign. 
We  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the 
examples  we  seek  may  not  rather  be 
warnings.  It  is  a  confession  of  im- 
becility and  mistrust  in  themselves 
of  trustees  and  commissioners.  Fo- 
reign architects,  foreign  directors,  and 
foreign  galleries,  bear  too  prominent 
a  part  in  our  blue-books  and  our 
pamphlets.  We  are  confident  in  our 
own  men,  if  not  in  the  "  intelligent 
public."  We  have  men  quite  able  to 
devise  galleries,  and  to  know  how  to 
fill  them.  The  misfortune  has  been, 
not  that  we  lack  men  of  ability,  but 
we  do  not  employ  them.  And  why  ? 
Our  governments  have  no  better 
taste,  no  better  knowledge,  no  better 
desires,  with  regard  to  the  arts,  than 
the  "  intelh'gent  public"  They  have 
'  never  entertained  serious  views  npon 
the  subject.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
ask  if  the  series  of  Hogaith*s  pictures 
have  been  removed  from  our  National 
Gdlery,  on  which  they  conferred  an 
honour  and  importance  of  a  kind  that 
no  other  gallery  in  Europe  can  boast 
of  possessing,  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing a  chronological  series  of  the  Brit- 
ish school.  We  hope  to  see  them 
transferred  to  their  old  places.  Our 
National  Gallery  should  not  be  delte- 
riorated,  to  give  a  grace  to  Marl- 
boroush  House,  however  much  it  may 
want  it. 
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THE  REFORM  BILLS  OF  1852  AND  1854. 


TtiB  postpoDement  of  the  second 
reading  of  Lord  John  RasselPs  new 
Reform  Bill,  nntil  a  later,  and  it  may 
be  a  protracted  period  of  the  Session, 
is  snggestive  of  some  important  con- 
siderations. It  shows,  in  the  first 
Slace,  that  even  the  anthor  of  the 
ill  is  by  no  means  confident  in  his 
power  of  carrying  it  through  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  else  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  no  departure 
fW>m  the  original  arrangements  would 
have  taken  place.  It  shows,  more- 
over, that  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet— or,  we  should  rather  isay,  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  collectively — 
do  not  consider  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  justify  them  in  allowing  it  to  inter- 
fere with  the  more  immediate  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  In  one  sense  of 
the  word,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  col- 
leagues are  thoroughly  conservative. 
They  want  to  keep  their  placed  ;  and 
they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  sacri- 
ficing themselves  through  the  impulse 
of  Quixotic  gallantry,  or  of  allowing 
Lord  John  Russeirs  pledges  to  im- 
peril their  tenure  of  office.  But  they 
have  an  obstinate  and  pragmatical 
man  to  deal  with,  and  cannot  afford 
to  affront  him.  Without  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Coalition  could  not  stand, 
and  therefore,  in  some  matters,  they 
are  compelled  to  allow  him  more 
license  than  is  agreeable  to  their  own 
inclination,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Thus,  thev 
not  only  permitted  him  to  prepare  his 
measure  during  the  recess,  but  they 
gave  it  real  importance,  by  introduc- 
ing it  as  a  material  part  of  the  mini- 
sterial programme,  as  announced  by 
her  Majesty  fh>m  the  throne.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  more  proba- 
bility of  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  question  than  exists  just  now; 
so  that  every  objection  to  the  measure, 
founded  on  the  impropriety  of  excit- 
ing internal  agitation  at  such  a  crisis, 
must  have  been  foreseen.  There  was 
still  time  before  the  development  of 
the  measure,  and  the  publication  of 
its  intended  details,  to  have  postponed 
it  without  any  loss  of  credit.  No 
one  would  have  blamed  the  Ministry 


had  they  done  so— even  the  most  ar- 
dent reformer  could  scarcely  have 
maintained  that  they  were  bound  to 
force  it  through  Parliament,  just  as  if 
no  war  were  expected,  or  as  if  the 
country  emphatically  demanded  it. 
But  iJord  John  Russell  would  not 
consent  to  that.  Ho  was  determined 
that  the  whole  details  of  his  project 
should  be  laid  before  the  public ;  and 
he  accordingly  did  so  in  a  speech 
which  fell  flat  on  the  ear  alike  of  the 
House  and  of  the  countnr.  He  fixed 
a  day  for  the  second  reading ;  but  be- 
fore that  day  arrived,  postponed  his 
bill  until  a  later  period  of  the  Session, 
with  a  statement  that,  even  then,  it 
would  depend  upon  circumstances 
whether  he  should  proceed  with  it  or 
not. 

This  is  not  such  conduct  as  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  entreated,  both  by  friends .  and 
opponents,  not  to  bring  forwu^  their 
measure  in  the  midst  of  warlike  pre- 
parations, and  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  country 
for  an  immediate  change  in  the  re- 
presentation. Those  entreaties  were 
met  by  silly,  bombaatical,  and  va- 
pouring speeches  about  the  sublime 
spectacle  which  Great  Britain  would 
afford  to  the  world,  if,  while  waging 
war  abroad,  she  applied  her  energies 
to  the  remodelment  of  the  constitu- 
tion at  home  I  We  need  not  pause 
now  to  demolish  that  most  pitiful  pre- 
text. It  has  virtually  been  given  up. 
by  the  Ministry;  for  they  now  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  time  originally 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
English  bill  was  not  seasonable ;  and 
thev  indicate,  that  if  we  should  be 
actively  engaged  In  war  on  the  27th 
of  April,  the  bill  will  not  be  proceeded 
with ;  so  that  the  notion  of  the  *'  su- 
blime spectacle'V  is  thrown  aside^ 
whilst  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  made 
worse  by  the  divulgence  of  the  scheme 
in  detail,  is  still  continued. 

Ko  really  united  cabinet  would  have 
ventured  to  act  in  such  a  manner.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  us  of  concert  and 
cordiality,  when  the  public  measures 
of  one  week  belie  the  bragging  Ian- 
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gnage  used  in  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it — ^when  blaster  is  followed 
by  postponement,  and  extreme  reck- 
lessness by  an  affectation  of  patriotic 
caution.  The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that 
the  bill  will  not  be  proceeded  with ; 
and  if  the  Ministry  had  said  even  so 
mnch  as  that,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  any  further  discussion ; 
but  they  will  not  say  it  Lord  Aber- 
deen, on  the  9th  of  March,  when  urged 
by  Earl  Grey  to  withdraw  the  bill  al- 
together, is  reported  to  have  replied, 
that  *'  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
had  been  postponed  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  tiU  the  27th  of  April,  tn  m- 
ceritjf  and  good  faith.  Whether  it 
would  then  be  proceeded  with,  de- 
pended upon  the  state  of  Europe ;  for 
no  one  could  tell  what  a  day  or  an 
hour  would  bring  forth.  Government, 
however,  would  act  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  own  honour.** 

We  cannot  predict  what  the  Gov- 
ernment may  do  hereafter,  but  we 
know  what  they  have  aLready  done 
with  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  it  is 
our  humble  but  deliberate  opinion, 
that  they  have  neither  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  country  nor  their  own 
collective  credit.  We  should  have 
been  very  glad,  indeed,  had  they  al- 
lowed the  subject  to  drop;  for  we 
should  then  have  been  spared  the  ne- 
cessity of  critidsing  their  condncL 
But,  threatened  as  we  are,  though  by 
no  means  agitated  or  alarmed  by  the 
suspension  of  a  most  clumsy  weapon 
over  our  heads,  we  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
these  Dionysians. 

Let  us  assume,  which  we  really  be- 
lieve and  devoutly  hope  to  be  the  case, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  professions 
about  sincerity  and  good  faith,  this  bill 
has'been  absolutely  sent  to  Umbo.  Let 
us  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  scheme 
abandoned.  That,  however,  cannot 
acquit  Ministers  from  the  serious 
charge  of  having  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  country,  by  embodying  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, a  distinct  recommendation 
of  internal  organic  change,  when  war 
was  staring  us  in  the  face.  They  knew 
then  perfectly  well  that  there  existed 
no  probability  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  dispute  without  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  arms  \  and  it  was  their  boandea 


duty  to  have  interdicted  the  mooting 
of  such  a  question  at  such  a  time.  We 
maintain,  that  no  cabinet  has  a  right 
to  countenance  this  spedes  of  decep- 
tion. No  specific  measore  should  be 
announced  by  a  Ministry,  mnch  less 
recommended  by  the  Grown,  unless  it 
is  seriously  intended  that  it  shall  be 
carried  through,  not  at  some  ind<y- 
fiuite  future  period,  but  in  the  oonrae 
of  the  existing  session.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  oountiy  has 
been  annoyed  by  this  indecent  and 
reprehensible  practice,  introduced,  we 
believe,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  of 
rash  ministerial  pledges.  We  do  not 
think  that  even  a  premier  is  entitled, 
towards  the  close  <^  one  session,  to 
announce    distinctly  the  minlstertai 

Solicy  of  the  next,  or  to  bind  himself 
y  a  specific  pledge ;  for  even  a  pre- 
mier is  not  allowed  by  our  constitu- 
tional custom  to  act  autocratically— 
he  must  carry  along  with  him  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.    He  can- 
not accurately  predict  who  may  be 
his  colleagues  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  session — he  cannot  foresee 
what  events  may  occur  or  canses  arise 
to  render  a  change  of  the  intended 
policy  not  only  expedient,  but  neces- 
sary.   If  a  premier  is  not  entitled  to 
do  this,  still  less  is  a  subordinate  l&e 
Lord  John  Russell ;  and  yet  we  see 
him,  session  after  session,  blablnng 
about  future  schemes,  and  pledging 
himself  unconditionally  to  their  intro- 
duction.    This  is  really  intolerable, 
and  it  is  full  time  that  the  nuisance 
should  be  abated.  IfthenoUelordisof 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  all  which 
we  have  heard  and  seen,  he  has  still 
power  and  reputation  enou§^  to  head 
an  independent  party — let  him  leave 
the  Cabinet,  and  then,  as  a  plain 
member  of  Parliament,  he  may  pledge 
himself  to  his  heart's  content.    Bnt 
while  he  remains  a  minister  and  ser- 
vant  of  the  Crown,  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
and  preserve  a  due  decorum,  instead 
of  acting  like  a  popularity-hnnter  and 
a  partisan.     Of  lata  he  has  let  him- 
self down  woefully.    We  are  not  ac- 
customed, in  this  country,  to  see  min« 
isters,  while  in  office,  engaging  in  lite- 
rary  squabbles-^and  exposuig  them- 
selves  to   damaging  reicui&n  by 
petulant  paragraphs  and  absolutely 
deplarableflneeni.    TheirdiityiS|ii& 
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to  write  or  edit  gossip  and  scsadal, 
but  to  devote  themselves,  heart  and 
sonlt  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
the  service  of  their  sovereign ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  abandon  their 
favourite  pnrsoits,  thej  ought  at  once 
to  withdraw.  With  less  than  this 
the  nation  will  not  be  satisfied ;  and 
we  really  think  we  are  acting  a  friendly 
part  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  tell  him 
SO)  in  as  many  words.  If  he  donbts 
onr  sincerity,  let  him  ask  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues  upon  the  point ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  stake  our  existence 
that  they  will  be  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  with  us.  We  believe  alsoi 
that,  if  the  question  were  fairiy  put 
them,  they  would  be  unanimous  in  re- 
commending him,  for  the  future,  so 
long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
and  acting  along  with  them,  to  abstain 
from  that  system  of  specific  pledging, 
the  result  of  which,  m  the  present  in- 
stance, has  by  no  means  tended  to 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the 
oountry. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why,  when 
the  MinistiT  have  postponea  for  the 
present,  and  may  abandon,  the  Reform 
Bill,  we  should  harp  upon  a  string  not 
Intended,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
vibrate  in  the  ear  of  the  country  ?  To 
that  we  reply  that  we  have  many  good 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  vibration 
has  already  been  made.  If  a  man  is 
told  that  it  was  intended,  b^  virtue  of 
a  parliamentary  act  for  wmch  Mini- 
sters were  to  be  responsible,  to  make 
some  decided  change  in  his  property 
or  condition,  but  that,  in  respect  of 
certain  external  circumstances,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  allow  him  a  re- 
spite— surely  he  is  entitled  to  use  the 
interval  in  examining  into  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  change ;  and,  if  need 
be,  in  preparing  bis  ddbnce.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  strong  a  phrase  to  say 
that  we  know  what  is  to  come— for 
Lord  John  Rnssell  is  such  an  experi- 
mentalist, so  entirely  dependent  upon 
suggestions  flnom  others,  and  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  fixed  principles  to  guide 
his  own  Judgment,  that  no  one  can 
venture  to  pradict  what  his  views  may 
be  six  months  from  the  present  mo- 
ment As  a  constitution-monger,  the 
Abb^  Si^yes  was,  lnreality,lesserratic. 
But  we  know  this^tfaat  his  lordsliip  in 
1852  brought  forward  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  representation,  which  hilli 


owing  to  certain  circumstances  which 
we  need  not  recapitulate,  went  to 
limbo ;  and  that  in  1854  he  has  brought 
forward  another,  bearing  in  no  respect 
any  likeness  to  the  former  one.  In* 
deed  the  issue  of  Banquo  and  of  Mac- 
beth oould  not  have  been  more  dissi- 
milar. No.  d,  however,  is  a  great  deal 
more  sweeping  in  its  innovations  than 
No.  2  (for  we  must  recollect  that 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  noble 
lord  carried  No.  1) ;  and  No.  4  may 
be  still  more  progressive.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  shall  have  pro- 
posed, when  the  number  of  his  Reform 
Bills  equals  that  of  his  Jew  Bills,  or 
the  volumes  of  his  Biography  of  Moore! 
He  seems  to  think  that  the  story  of  the 
Sybilline  books  was  written  expressly 
for  his  guidance  and  conduct,  and  that 
he  is  entitled,  after  each  successive 
failure  and  rebuff,  to  chaige  the  con- 
stitution with  an  additionid  per  cent- 
age  of  radicalism  by  way  of  penalty. 
He  becomes  louder  and  broader  in  hia 
demands  whenever  they  are  nega- 
tived or  postponed,  and  seems  in  the 
fair  way  to  adopt  some  of  the  views 
of  the  Chartists. 

We  do  not  say  this  lightly — ^by  way 
of  banter— H)r  in  regard  of  general  po- 
litical disagreement.  We  never,  at 
any  time,  reposed  much  faith  in  the 
judgment  or  sagacity  of  Lord  John 
Kussell;  and,  of  late  years,  our  opinion 
of  him,  in  these  respects,  has,  we  con- 
fess, materially  declined.  We  have 
been,  in  our  own  sphere  of  actioUi 
engaged  in  most  of  the  political  strug- 
gles which  have  taken  place  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  we  trust  that  these  have 
not  passed  by  without  some  whole* 
some  lessons.  To  change  of  opinion, 
where  honestly  induced  and  through 
conviction,  every  one  is  bound  to  be 
fair  and  lenient;  because,  undeniably, 
in  onr  own  day  there  has  been  a 
great  unraveUnent  of  social  questions, 
and  mere  party  prejudice  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  paramount.  Perhaps 
the  only  living  statesman  of  eminence, 
who  cleaves  to  the  old  system,  and  la 
inveterate  in  his  addiction  to  party 
intrigue,  and  what  he  calls  ^*  tradi- 
tion," is  Lord  John  RnsselL  Put  him 
into  Utopia,  and  his  first  thought  would 
be  how  he  might  establish  the  exclu- 
sive supremacy  of  the  Whigs.  He  is 
00  Buifih  and  so  inveterately  a  party 
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man,  that  be  seems  to  care  little  what 
becomes  of  the  country,  provided  only 
that  he,  and  his,  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
customs.  He  showed  that  long  aso 
— not  in  the  days  of  his  hot  yonthf 
but  in  those  of.  his  pragmatic  man- 
hood. He — the  Whig  Constitution- 
alist— characterised  the  opinion  of  the 
Upper  House  as  '*  the  whisper  of  a 
faction;*'  and  did  not  disdain  the 
violent  and  frantic  sympathy  of  mobs 
when  such  demonstrations  tended  to 
his  own  particular  purpose,  or  aided 
the^  ascendancy  of  his  party.  Ever 
since  be  has  pursued  the  same  course. 
No  man  can  tell  when  he  is  in  thorough 
earnest,  or  when  he  is  not.  He  invited, 
by  word  and  deed.  Papal  aggression ; 
and,  when  the  aggression  came,  he 
started  up  at  once,  as  an  indignantPro- 
testant  champion,  aqd  flung  down  his 
diminutive  gauntlet,  in  name  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  Pope !  And  yet,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic phalanx,  we  find  this  second 
Luther  a  strenuous  supporter  of  May- 
nooth,  and  of  the  nunneries  1  Had 
his  ancestor  John,  the  first  Lord 
Russell— who  in  1540,  and  1550,  ob- 
tained grants  from  the  Crown  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavis- 
tock and  the  Monastery  of  Wobum — 
been  equally  zealous  for  the  protec- 
tion of  convents,  he  probably  would 
have  remained,  as  he  was  bom,  an 
utterly  unacred  gentleman. 

The  proposed  Reform  Bill  of  1852 
did  not  attract  a  large  share  of  the 
public  attention,  and  that  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  coun- 
try was  quite  apathetic  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
introduced  at  a  time  when  the  Whigs 
were  totterfng  to  their  fall.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  remarkable  document, 
inasmuch  as  we  may  conclude  it  to 
embody  the  experiences  and  observa- 
tion of  Lord  tlohn  Russell  upon  the 
working  of  our  representative  system 
during  a  period  of  exactly  twenty 
years.  That  there  should  have  been 
some  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the 
engine  which  he  invented  in  1832,  is 
not  wonderful ;  nor  can  we  call  him 
rash  for  essaying,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  to  remedy  these  defects  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
His  position  in  1852  was  this :— He 
told  the  House,  that  he,  the  mecha- 
nist of  1882,  was  now  prepared,  fiK>m 


the  results  of  twenty  years'  observa- 
tion, to  introduce  certain  improve* 
ments  which  would  have  the  effect, 
for  a  long  time  coming,  of  preventing 
the  necessity  of  any  farther  change. 
The  improvements  he  propoeed  were 
these: — ^The  qualification  in  towns 
was  to  be  reduced  from  £10  to  £5  ; 
and  in  counties  from  £50  to  £20. 
Every  man  pajring  40s.  a-year  of 
direct  taxes  was  to  be  entitled  to 
vote.  There  was  to  be  no  dislran- 
chisement  of  boroughs,  but  the 
smaller  ones  were  to*  receive  an  in- 
ftision  of  fresh  blood'  by  the  inoorpo^ 
ration  of  adjoining  villages.  '  No  pro- 
perty qualification  was  to  be  required 
for  members,  and  the  parliamentary 
oaths  were  to  be  modified,  so  as  to 
allow  the  admission  of  Jews  and 
other  nnbelievem  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Such  were  the  chief  features 
of  the  proposed  measure  of  1852,  as 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Primd  Mini- 
ster. Wise  or  unwise,  they  were  tiie 
conclusions  which  he  had  formed  as 
to  the  change  necessary  to  be  made* 
in  the  English  representative  system ; 
and  we  must  assume  that  he  bad  not 
formed  them  without  due  thought  and 
matured  investigation.  That  both  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  'nature  of  th^ 
change  were  seriously  considered  by 
him  and  bis  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  would  be  unfair  and  irrational  to 
doubt;. and  we  must  therefore  hold- 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
regarded  by  them  not  only  as  wise 
and  salutsiry,  but  as  the  very  best 
which  their  collective  wisdom  could 
dfivisfi 

If,  in  1 852,  this  bill  bad  been  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lora  John  might  either  have 
remodelled  it,  so  as  to  meet  the  more 
obvious  objections,  or  have  again  in- 
troduced it,  without  alteration,  for  the 
consideration  of  another  parliament; 
But  it  was  not  rejected  by  the  House,- 
and  its  merits  were  never  thoroughly 
discussed  throughout  the  country.  It 
was,  as  we  have  said,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  Whig  ministry  were  ob- 
viously in  the  death  throes,  and  in 
February  of  that  year  they  tendered 
theur  resignation.  The  bill  Accordingly 
fell  to  the  ground  before  judgment 
could  be  pronounced  upon  it.  The 
public  at  large  seemed  to  care  nothing 
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«boiit  U.  There  was  no  enthusiasm 
manifested  at  its  introduction,  and  no 
disappointment  expressed  at  its  with- 
dntwal. 

The  scheme,  therefore,  of  1852,  was 
Dot  only  untried  bat  uncondemned. 
Nothing  bad  occurred  that  could  rea- 
sonably shake  the  confidence  of  the 
deviser  in  its  prudence,  correctness, 
or  aptitude  for  the  necessities  of  the 
country ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
he  felt  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
exceedingly  cold  and  indifferent  na- 
ture of  its  reception.  That,  however, 
could  not  be  taken  as  any  distinct  cri- 
terion of  its  merits.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
framing  that  bill,  merely  looked  to 
the  popularity  which  he  and  his  party 
might  attain  thereby,  or  the  future 
advantages  which  it  might  secure  to 
them.  We  are  bound,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  assume  that  be,  being  then 
Premier,  and  in  the  very  highest  re- 
sponsible position,  was  acting  in  per- 
fectly good  faith,  and  had  embodied 
in.  the  bill  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience and  observation. 

Now,  mark  what  follows.  In  1853, 
ke  again  pledges  himself  to  introduce 
a  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Parliamentary  representation ;  and  re- 
deems his  pledge  by  bringing  out, 
early  in  1854,  a  measure  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  recommend- 
ed in  1852 1  The  great  points  of  differ- 
ence are  these:  By  the  one,  the 
boroughs  were  to  be  preserved,  and 
in  some  cases  enlarged ;  by  the  other, 
they  are  to  be  disfranchised  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-six  members.  The 
bill  of  1852  maintained  the  distinction 
between  town. and  county  qualifica- 
tion-*that  of  1854  abolishes  such  dis- 
tinction. The  first  proceeded  upon 
the  plain  principle  that  majorities 
alone  were  to  be  represented — the 
second,  in  special  cases,  assigns  a 
member  to  minorities.  In  short,  the 
two  bills  have  no  kind  of  family  re- 
semblance. They  are  not  parallel, 
but  entirely  antagonistic  schemes ;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible,  after  perusing 
them  both,  to  beUeve  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  the  same  states- 
man. 

Nothiug,  it  will  be  conceded  on  all 
hands,  has  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  justify  such  an  extra- 
ordinary change  of  sentiment.    We 
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hate  had  in  the  interim  a  general 
election,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
that  a  Coalition  Ministry,  numbering 
Lord  John  Russell  among  its  mem- 
bers, is  presently  in  power.  Trade, 
we  are  told,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
flourishing ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  been  made  a  topic  of  dis- 
tinct congratulation.  Search  as  closely 
as  you  please,  yon  will  find  no  extemid 
reason  to  account  for  so  prodigious  a 
change  of  opinion.  The  potato-rot 
and  famine  were  the  visible  reasons 
assigned  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's  change 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  protective 
duties — but  what  reasons  can  Lord 
John  Russell  propound  for  this  pro- 
digious wrench  at  the  constitution? 
He  cannot  say  that  the  proposals  in  holh 
his  bills  are  sound,  safe,  and  judicious. 
The  one  belies  and  utterly  condemns  the; 
other.  If  his  last  idea  of  disfranchising' 
and  reducing  sixty-six  English  bo- 
rough constituencies  is  a  just  one,  he 
must  have  erred  grievously  in  1852 
when  he  proposed  to  retain  them.  So 
with  the  other  proyisions.  If  he  Intends 
to  maintain  that  he  has  now  hit  upon 
the  true  remedy,  he  must  perforce  ad-' 
mit  that  he  has  acquired  mora  wisdom 
in  1853  than  was  vouchsafed  him 
during  the  twenty  preyious  years  of 
his  political  career.  He  must  admit 
that  he  was  totally  and  egregiously' 
wrong  in  1852 ;  and  he  has  no  loop- 
hole for  apology  on  the  ground  of 
intervening  circumstances.  Really 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
parallel  instance  of  a  British  minister 
having  voluntarily  placed  himself  in 
such  a  {Predicament.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  can  expect  his  friends, 
independent  of  the  mere  oflicial  staff, 
to  support,  in  1854,  a  measure  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  which  was 
propounded  in  1852?  No  wonder 
that  Earl  Grey  and  other  influential 
Whigs  are  most  desirous  to  have  the 
measure  withdrawn  without  provok- 
ing a  regular  discussion.  Some  of 
them  may  not  have  approved  of  the 
former  bill ;  but  those  who  did  so,  or 
who  were  at  all  events  willing  to  have 
let  it  pass,  can  hardly,  if  they  wish  to 
be  consistent,  give  their  sanction  to 
the  present  one.  It  is  not  Lord  John 
Russell  alone  who  is  compromised; 
he  is  compromising  the  whole  of  his 
party.  If  they  thought  him  right  in 
1852,  they  must  think  him  wrong  in 
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1854;  for  he  osiinot  point  to  the 
smalieet  intenrening  hd  to  justify 
Ilia  change  of  principle.  And  if  they 
think  him  wrong,  how  can  they  poa- 
aibly  anpport  him  ?  We  do  not  be- 
Here  that  he  can  reckon  on  the  rap- 
port of  the  high-minded  Whiga  of 
£ngiand.  They  have  principle  and 
honoor  and  character  to  maintain ;  and 
we  think  it  exceedingly  improbable  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  swept 
into  the  howling  Maelstrom  of  Badi- 
caUsm.  Rather  than  that,  we  venture 
to  predict  that  they  will  toss  the  rash 
UtUe  pilot,  whose  incapacity  and  want 
tf  knowledge  are  now  self-confessed, 
everbeard,  and  trnst  to  the  direction 
of  an  abler  and  more  consistent  mem- 
ber of  the  crew. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  tiy  if 
possible  to  ascertain  what  canae  has 
operated  to  prodaoe  this  singular  and 
rapid  change  in  the  opinions,  or  rather 
eonvictiona,  of  Lord  John  Russell  on 
the  subject  of  Fariiamentary  Reform. 
As  we  have  said  ahready,  there- are  no 
•Ktemal  circumstanoes,  either  ap« 
parent  or  alleged,  to  account  for  it. 
The  boroughs  have  done  nothing  ta 
subject  them  to  the  penalty  of  dis- 
franchisement ;  the  counties  have 
done  nothing  to  entitie  them  to  a 
eonsiderable  addition  of  members. 
To  use  diplomatic  language,  the  ttaUu 
quo  has  been  rigidly  obsi^ed.  Well, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  tan- 
gible reason,  we  must  necessarily  fall 
back  upon  motives,  the  first  of  which 
b  the  advice  and  representation  of 
oonliNlerates. 

We  at  once  acquit  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  of  any 
zeal  participation  m  the  scheme  of  Loid 
John  Russell.  What  may  be  the  mind 
of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth  on  the  subject,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  we  are  t(4erably  sure  that  no 
other  minister  regards  the  bill  with 
favour.  Even  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  party  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  especial  boon.  Mr 
Bright  knows  well  enough  that  a  new 
reform  bill,  if  carried,  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed for  a  number  of  years  to  come ; 
and  as  this  one  does  not  oome  up  to 
his  expectations,  he  is  ready  to  op- 
pose it.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  satisfy 
none  of  the  extreme  party  beyond  old 
Joseph  Hume,  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other  to  us  unknown,  has  of  late 


years  been  in  the  habit  of  spreading 
his  89gis  finom  the  back  aeate  of  the 
Treasury  bench  over  the  head  of  the 
noble  L[>rd,  the  member  for  London. 
The  voice  of  the  ten-pounders,  as  a 
body,  was  not  favourable  in  1852  to 
the  lowering  of  the  fhmchise ;  and  we 
have  heard  no  counter-clamour  from 
the  dass  who  were  and  are  proposed 
to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  The 
Whig  aristocracy,  naturally  enough, 
regard  this  bill  with  peculiar  bitter^ 
nesB.  Therefore  we  do  not  think  tiiat 
the  astonishing  change  of  opinion,  or 
rather  of  principle  exhibited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  is  to  be  traced  either  to 
the  advice  of  colleagues,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  more  matured  democrats.  Our 
own  theory  is  this — that  he  never  had, 
as  regarded  improvements  on  the  form 
of  the  constitution  or  the  represen- 
tation, anything  like  a  fixed  principle 
-^tiiat  he  was  striking  just  as  much 
at  random  in  1852  as  in  1854;  and 
that,  so  far  irom  having  any  settied 
or  original  ideas  of  his  own,  he  graspo 
at  any  which  may  be  presented  to 
him  with  extreme  reeklessness  and 
avidity.  ^ 

We  are  qmte  aware  that  it  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gross  imper- 
tinenoe  to  make  any  such  statement, 
or  to  express  any  such  opinion,  with-^ 
out  reasonable  and  rational  munda. 
We  ahould  be  very  sorry  to  do  ao  at 
any  time,  but  more  eapedally  at  the 
preaent,  when  we  wish  to  see  Minis- 
ters disembarrassed  of  all  perplexing 
questions  at  home.  But  it  is  their 
ftmlt,  not  ours,  if  we  are  forced  to* 
make  the  disclosure ;  and  to  shoir 
that,  in  reality,  the  grand  mechanist 
of  18S2  had  so  forgotten  his  craft,  if 
he  ever  had  a  due  knowledge  of  it, 
that  after  his  last  abortive  eflfort,  bi- 
1852,  he  was  foin  to  derive  new  no- 
tions from  the  pages  of  the  EdmXmrgh 
Btoiem*  In  saying  thia^  we  intend 
anything  but  an  insinuation  against 
the  talents  of  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cles to  which  we  refer.  We  can  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments, 
even  while  we  question  their  sound- 
ness. We  have  no  right  to  be  curious 
as  to  what  section  of  politicians  he  be- 
longs. He  may  represent  the  philo- 
sophic Liberals,  or  he  may  be  the 
champion  of  Manchester  in  disgmse. 
All  we  know  is,  that  he  has  written 
tiiree  plausible   articles,   after   the 
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manner  of  Ignatias  Loyola,  the  result 
of  which  baa  been  that  poor  Lord 
John'  RiUBeU  has  plunged  into  the 
marsh,  misled  by  the  ignis  fatuus^  and 
U  at  the  present  moment  very  deep 
in  a  quagmire. 

Some  of  onr  readers  will  doubtless 
femembw  that,  during  the  autumn  of 
1851,  Tiurious  pompous  paragraphs 
appeared  in  iht  Whig  newspapers, 
announcing  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  withdrawn  himself  to  country  re- 
tirement, for  the  purpose  of  maturing 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  Farllamentaiy  Reform.  The  task 
was  entirely  gratuitous  and  selMm* 
posed;  for  although  the  venerable 
Joseph  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
and  a  few  other  Saint  Bernards  of  the 
like  calibre,  had  attempted  to  preach 
«p  an  itinerant  crusade,  thefa*  efforts 
met  with  no  response,  and  their  har« 
angnea  excited  no  enthusiasm.  No- 
l>ody  wanted  anew RefbnnBiU.  The 
daas  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
opposed  to  innovation,  embraced  the 
bulk  of  the  shopkeepers  in  towns, 
whpv  having  attained  considerable 
political  and  municipal  inflnence,  were 
rvj  unwilUnff  to  share  it  with  others, 
and  regarded  the  lowering  of  the 
finmchiae  not  only  with  a  j^Mlons  but 
with  an  absolutely  hostile  eye.  It 
was  upon  the  shoulders  of  that  class 
that  the  Whigs  had  been  carried  into 
power;  and  it  really  seemed  but  a 
paltry  return  for  theur  support  and  de- 
motion, that  a  Prime  Minister,  u(Km 
whom  they  had  lavished  all  their  hon- 
ours, should  attempt  to  swamp  their 
Inflaenee  without  any  adequate  rea- 
son. It  would  be  absurd  or  unfair  to 
charge  them  with  selflsfaneas.  The 
first  Reform  Bill,  acceded  to  and 
hailed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  established  a  certiUn  property 
qualification  for  voters ;  and  no  one 
oonld  allege  that  popular  opinion  was 
not  sufliciently  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nay,  many  of 
the  Whigs  began  to  think  that  popu- 
lar opinion  was  too  exclusively  repre- 
sented therein,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
flay  so.  Anyhow,  the  Bill  had  so 
woiked  that  there,  in  1851,  was  Lord 
John  Russell,  its  parent  and  promo- 
ter, in  the  office  of  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  command  of  a 
parliamentary  majority.  Small  mar- 
vel if  the  ten-pounders  asked  them« 


selves  the  question,  what,  in  the  name 
of  gluttony,  he  could  covet  more  ? 

They  were  quite  entitled  to  ask  that 
question,  not  only  of  themselvea,  but 
of  the  singular  statesman  whom  they 
had  been  content  to  follow.  Could 
he  state  that  there  was  any  measure, 
not  revolutionary,  but  such  as  they 
and  other  well-disposed  subjects  of 
the  realm  desired,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  introducing  by  the  aris- 
tocratic character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
triumph  of  the  Free-trade  policy  was 
a  distinct  proof  to  the  contrary.  Was 
there  any  discontent  in  the  country  at 
the  present  distribution  of  the  fran- 
chise ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
apathy  was  so  great  that  even  those 
entitled  to  enrolment  would  hardly 
prefer  their  daims.  Even  the  enrolled 
cared  little  about  voting— so  little,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  pcnrsuade  one-half  of  a  large  consti- 
tuency to  come  to  the  poll.  All  at- 
tempts at  public  meetings,  for  the 
purpose  of  agitating  a  reduction  of  the 
mmchise,  had  been  fulures.  The  peo- 
ple were  quite  contented  with  things 
as  they  stood,  and  grumbled  at  the 
idea  of  a  change.  And  yet  this  was 
the  time,  selected  by  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  had  everything  his  own  way, 
for  getting  up  a  firesh  agitation ! 

Every  one,  beyond  himself,  saw  the 
exceeding  absuraity  of  his  conduct. 
The  leading  Whigs  became  positively 
angry ;  and  flrom  that  period  we  may 
date  his  rapid  decadence  in  their  esti- 
mation. The  real  nature  of  his  scheme, 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  lowering  of 
the  franchise,  was  quite  well  known ; 
and  as  that  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  carried  even  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  own  friends 
thought  it  advisable  to  put  the  noble 
Lord  upon  another  scent. 

There  appeared,  accordingly,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1852, 
an  article  on  ''The  Expected  Reform 
]^11,"  which  took  most  people  by  sur- 
prise on  account  of  its  apparently 
moderate,  philoeophic,  and  even  Con- 
servative tone.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  analyse  it— H  is  difficult,  even  after 
reading  it,  to  draw  any  distinct  con- 
clusion from  its  propositions  and  ar- 
gument But  Msy  at  all  events,  was 
admitted,  that  ^*  clearly  there  is  no 
call  for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the 
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part  of  any  large  or  inflaential  class. 
There  is  no  zeal  abont  it,  one  way  or 
the  other.  An  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise is  wished  for  by  some,  and 
thought  proper  apd  desirable  by 
many ;  bnt  it  is  not  an  actual  want 
largely  felt,  nor  is  the  deprivation  of 
the  franchise  a  practical  grievance, 
clear  enough,  tangible  enough,  gene- 
rally recognised  enongh,  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  genuine,  spontaneous,  exclu- 
sive demand  for  redress.  There  is  a 
general  languor  and  want  of  interest 
on  the  subject,  manifested  nowhere 
more  plainly  than  in  the  tone  and 
<:haracter  of  the  meetings  got  np  by 
the  Reform  Association  for  the  sake 
of  arousing  pnblic  feeling.  Tfu  nation^ 
as  a  whoUf  is  undeniably  indifferent ; 
the  agitation  is  dearly  artificial,^ 
Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  *'  <2ii«- 
eta  nan  movere  is,  in  political  matters, 
as  often  a  maxim  of  wisdom  as  of 
laziness ; "  and  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect,  which  eonld  not  have 
had  a  very  exhilarating  effect  on  the 
mind  of  Lord  John  Russell,  supposing, 
as  we  do,  that  he  was  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  article  in  question  &fore 
it  was  given  to  the  public.  Certain- 
ly, on  this  occasion,  he  had  bnt  a  poor 
backing  from  his  friends. 

The  view  of  the  writer  in  qnestion 
seemed  to  be  this — that  instead  of  arbi- 
•irarily  lowering  the  franchise  on  the 
footing  of  a  property  qualification,  it 
ds  important  to  discover  some  cri- 
terion by  means  of  which  persons 
morally  and  educationally  qualified, 
who  have  not  the  franchise  at  present, 
may  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 
We  are  not  reviewing  or  discussing 
the  article — we  are  simply  pointing 
out  the  sonrces  from  which  Lord 
John  Rnsscll  has  derived  most  of  his 
new  ideas.  Therefore  we  shall  simply 
quote  one  passage  from  thia  article. 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusselTs  new 
idea  of  the  Savings^  Bank  Dqtosit 
qualification. — ^^Our  present  system 
is  defective  and  nnjnst  in.  this — ^that 
it  selects  two  kinds  or  forms  of  pro- 
perty only  as  conferring  the  franchise. 
Let  us  continne  to  maintain  a  pro- 
perty qualification;  bnt  let  us  not 
insist  that  the  property,  so  favonr- 
ably  and  hononrably  distin^ished, 
must  be  invested  in  one  special  mode. 
If  a  man  has  accumulated  by  dili- 
gence or  frugality  £50  or  £100,  and 
spends  it  either  in  the  purchase  of  a 
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freehold,  or  in  removing  his  residence 
from  an  £8  to  a  £10  house,  his  real* 
Ised  property  confers  upon  him  the 
distinctipn  of  a  vote.  But  if  he  in- 
vests the  same  sum,  earned  by  similar 
qnidities,  in  tJie  savings*  bank,  or  in 
railway  shares  or  debentures,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity — which 
would  probably  be  much  wiser  modes 
of  disposing  of  it — it  carries  with  it  no 
such  privilege.  This  seems  neither 
equitable  nor  wise.  It  might  easily 
be  rectified,  and  such  rectification 
would  be  at  once  one  of  the  safest, 
simplest,  Jnstest,  and  most  desirable 
extensions  of  the  franchise  that  could 
be  suggested.  Let  the  production  he* 
fore  me  registration  courts  of  a  «ao« 
ings^  bank  booh^  showing  a  credit  of 
£50,  of  at  least  six  months*  standing, 
or  of  a  bona  fide  certificate  of  shares 
to  the  same  value  in  a  valid  railway, 
or  of  coupons  to  the  same  amount,  be 
held  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  list  of  voters  for  that  year.*' 
— Edinhurgh  Review^  Jan.  1852,  p. 
265. 

Adhering  to  our  original  intention 
of  not  discussing  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  of  this  and  the  other 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
shall  not  comment  upon  the  unblush- 
inff  impudence  of  such  a  project  as 
this,  which  would  place  the  represen- 
tation of  the  oonnti7  principally  in  the 
hands  of  millionaires  and  railway  di- 
rectors. It  is  unparalleledly  impudent. 
But  we  notice  it  now  simply  as  the 
germ  of  Lord  John  RusselPs  £50 
savings*  bank  qualification. 

By  the  time  this  article  appeared, 
Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  was  pre- 
pared ;  though  no  one  expected  that 
it  would  be  carried.  The  Whig  par^ 
were  conscious  that  the  hour  of  their 
doom  was  approaching,  but  they 
wished  to  bear  with  them  into  oppo* 
sitlon  a  weapon  which  might  be  avail- 
able for  future  warfare.  Lord  John's 
ideas  had  not  then  penetrated  beyond 
a  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  the 
admission  to  the  register  of  parties 
who  paid  40s.  a-year  of  direct  taxes. 
These  were  his  deliberate  Impressions 
before  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Reoiew  appeared  abroad. 

After  this,  Lord  John  Russell  went 
out  of  ofBce;  but  the  Review  kept 
harping  on  Reform.  The  writer  had 
already  stated,  ^^  that  a  new  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  de- 
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manded,  rather  in  the  name  of  theo- 
retical propriety  than  of  practical  ad- 
vantage." It  seems  to  as  that  snch 
an  admission  was  nearly  tantamount 
to  an  argument  against  the  policy  of 
mi^ng  any  change  at  all ;  more  espe- 
cially when  we  were  told,  nearly  in  the 
same  page,  that  *^  there  was  no  caii 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  on  the  part 
of  any  large  or  inflaential  class."  If 
that  were  trae,  we  should  like  to  know 
who  *^  demanded"  the  new  measure? 
But  we  must  not  be  too  critical  re- 
garding the  advances  of  the  new  Ly- 
curgus. 

In  October  1852,  a  second  article 
appeared,  the  preamble  of  which  was 
very  moderate— indeed,  rather  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  casual  reader  with 
the  idea  that  the  author  would  have 
much  preferred  if  "  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  franchise  "  could  have  been 
left  alone.  Nevertheless  it  appeared 
to  him  that  there  were  ^*  many  rea- 
sons which  make  it  impossible  either 
entirely  to  shelve  or  long  to  postpone 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form ; "  and,  having  stated  these,  he 
dashes  again  into  his  subject.  He  is, 
however,  a  great  deal  too  knowing  to 
commence  with  the  proposal  of  inno- 
vations. He  treats  us  to  several 
pages  of  high  Conservativism,  condem- 
natory of  universal  suffrage ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  established  a  kind  of  confi- 
dence—acting on  Quintilian^s  advice, 
to  frame  the  introduction  so  as  ^^  red- 
dare  auditores  henevolos^  atientos,  do^ 
dies  " — he  begins  to  propound  his  new 
ideas.    In  this  article  we  have  : — 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusselTs  new 
proposal  to  swamp  the  Counties  by  the 
admission  o/*  £10  occupants. — '^  The 
other  plan  is  to  extend  the  £10  qua- 
lification to  counties,  by  which  means 
every  householder  (to  the  requisite 
value)  throughout  the  land  would 
possess  a  vote ;  if  he  resided  in  a  small 
town  or  a  village,  or  an  isolated  dwell- 
ing, he  would  be  upon  the  county 
register.  The  only  objection  we  can 
hear  of  to  this  plan  is,  that  in  the 
country  districts  and  in  hamlets  a 
£10  occupancy  generally  includes 
some  land,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
Indicate  the  same  social  station  as  the 
living  in  a  £10  house  in  town,  and 
that  it  might  lead  to  the  creation,  for 
the  sake  of  augmenting  landlord  infiu- 
ence,  of  a  numerous  and  dependent 
class  of  tenant  voters.    Bat  in  the 


first  place,  the  occupier  of  a  £10  house 
in  villages  and  small  towns  belongs  to  a 
decidedly  higher  social  grade  than  the 
occupier  of  a  £10  house  in  cities ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  meet  the  objection,  by  re- 
quiring that  the  qualifying  occnpancy 
shall  be,  in  the  county  register,  a 
house,  and  not  a  house  and  land,  or 
by  fixing  a  sum  which  shall,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  be  generally  an 
equivalent  to  the  £10  occupancy  con- 
templated by  the  present  law." — Edin- 
burgh  Review^  Oct.  1852,  p.  472. 

That  is  the  second  instance  of 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  wise, 
ripe,  deliberate  statesman,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  watching  the 
progress  of  his  own  handiwork  with 
the  view  to  introducing  repairs.  Be- 
fore this  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  appeared,  it  had  never  occur- 
red to  him  how  convenient  it  might  be 
to  swamp  the  counties,  and  how  very 
simple  were  the  means  of  doing  so  1 
Now  for  appropriation  third  : — 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusselVs  pro^ 
posal  to  admit  all  Graduates  of  Univer^ 
sities  to  Town  and  County  franchise. 
^*  It  is,  of  course,  desirable,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  sp  by  every  party,  that 
ail  educated  men  shall  be  voters ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  name  any  osten- 
sible qualifications  which  shall  include 
them,  and  them  alone.    But  though 
we  cannot  frame  a  criterion  whiclr 
shall  include  all,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  accept  one  whiclr 
will  include  a  considerable  number  of 
whose  fitness  to  possess  the  franchise 
there  can  be  no  question.    We  would* 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  franchise 
be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  Univer- 
sitieSy^*  &c — Edinburgh  Review^  Oct. 
1852,  p.  473. 

Another  bint  adopted  by  Sir  Fretful" 
Plagiary  1  Next  we  come  to  a  more* 
serious  matter : — 

Source  of  Lord  John  RusseWs  pro- 
posal for  disfranchising  the  lesser 
English  boroughs. — *•  The  great  majo- 
rity of  them  are  notoriously  undeserv- 
ing of  the  franchise,  and  those  who 
know  them  best  are  least  disposed  to 
undertake  their  defence.  The  plan  of 
combining  a  number  of  them  into  one 
constituency  would  be  futile  or  bene- 
ficial according  to  the  details  of  each 
individual  case.  If  a  close  or  a  rotten 
borough  were  amalgamated  with  an 
open  or  a  manufacturing  town,  mncb 
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advantage  might  possibly  result ;  if 
two  or  three  cormpt  or  manageable 
constitaencies  merelj  nnited  their  ini- 
quities, the  evil  of  the  existing  things 
would  only  be  spread  farther  and  root- 
ed faster.  We  should  propose,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  reduce  the  61  boroughs 
with  fewer  than  500  electors,'and  now 
returning  91  members,  to  one  repre- 
sentative each.'* — Edinburgh  JReview^ 
Oct.  1852,  p.  496. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  this 
proposal  was  amended,  as  not  being 
sufficiently  sweeping.  Only  thurty 
seats  are  here  proscribed ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  increase 
the  black  list  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
six.  Pass  we  to  the  next  instance  of 
palpable  cribbage. 

Source  of  Lord  John  RueteWs  pro* 
posal  thai  Members  aoc^Hng  office 
ehaU  not  be  obliged  to  vacate  their  geaie, 
— «^The  most  desirable  man  cannot 
be  ^>pointed  Colonial  Minister,  be- 
cause his  seat,  if  vacated,  might  be 
irrecoverable.  Administrations  can- 
not strengthen  themselves  by  the  alli- 
ance of  colleagues  who  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  general  public,  be- 
cause the  place  for  which  they  sit  has 
been  offended  by  some  unpopular 
vote  or  speech.  We  need  add  no 
more  on  this  head :  the  peculiarity  of 
the  case  is,  that  we  have  no  adverse 
arguments  to  moeV^^Edinburgh  Re- 
view, Oct.  1852,  p.  501. 

The  writer  is  decidedly  wrong  about 
the  non-existence  of  adverse  argu- 
ments ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  con- 
vince liim  of  the  fact  if  he  will  behind 
enough  to  accord  us  a  meeting.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  he  has  hum- 
bugged Lord  John,  which  was  evidently 
his  special  purpose.  Even  while  we 
deprecate  the  morality  of  his  proceed- 
ing, we  can  hardly  forbear  expressing 
our  admiration  of  his  skill.  We  know 
not  his  earthly  name  or  habitation ; 
but  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  for  he  has 
led,  with  equal  audacity  and  success, 
the  ex-Premier  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  father  of  Reform,  by  the  nose  I 

But  we  have  not  yet  done.  The 
article  Isst  referred  to  was  penned 
and  published  before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment met,  towards  the  close  of  1852, 
and  before  the  balance  and  state  of 
parties  could  be  ascertuned.  Ttie 
result  of  the  election  showed  that 
parties  were  in  effect  almost  equally 
balanced— so  much  so,  that,  but  for 


the  junction  of  the  Peelites  witii  the 
Liberals,  Lord  Derby  would  have  ob- 
tained a  majority.  The  election,  it 
will  be  remembered,  took  place  under 
drcnmstances  peculiarly  nnfavourablo 
to  the  Gro vemment ;  and  never  perhaps 
was  misrepresentation  of  every  kind 
more  unscrupulously  employed  thaa 
by  the  Liberal  press  on  that  occadon. 
Still  it  became  evident  that  Conserva- 
tism was  guning  ground  in  the  oountry; 
and  it  was  a  natural  inference  that, 
after  the  question  of  Protection  was 
finally  set  at  rest,  its  progress  would 
be  still  more  rapid.  This  was  not  ex- 
actly what  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  had  calculated  on.  He  now 
saw  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the 
Liberal  party  was  to  be  maintidned 
in  power,  to  go  a  good  deal  further 
than  he  at  first  proposed;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  appears  again  before 
us  in  October  1858,  we  find  him  armed 
this  time,  not  with  a  pruning-hook, 
but  with  a  formidable  axe.  We  hear 
no  more  about  **  theoretical  propriety" 
— he  is  evidently  determined  npoa 
mischief.  Now,  then,  for  his  deve- 
loped views,  as  adopted  by  his  docile 
pupil. 

Source  of  Lord  John  Russell^s  pro^ 
posal  that  freemen  shall  have  no  votes, 
-.«« There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  man,  we  imagine,  that  incompa- 
rably the  most  openly  and  uBiversally 
venal  portion  of  borough  constituen- 
cies are  the  old  freemen,  so  unhappily 
and  weakly  retained  by  the  Befoma 
Actofl8S2.  .  .  The  disfiranchisement 
of  the  freemen  is,  perhaps,  of  all  steps 
which  will  be  urged  upon  Parliament, 
the  most  clearly  and  indisputably 
right  and  necessary,  and,  added  to 
the  plan  already  suggested  for  pur- 
suing  individual  cases  of  venauty, 
will  probably  sweep  away  the  most 
incurably  corrupt  class  of  electors.^'— 
Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1858,  p.  596. 

We  have  already  seen  tbat,  Ia 
Oct.  1852,  the  reviewer  proposed  to 
abstract  thirty  members  from  the 
smaller  English  boroughs.  It  became 
evident,  however,  that  so  paltry  a 
massacre  of  the  innocents  would  not 
suffice,  more  especially  as  it  had  be- 
come part  of  the  scheme  to  swamp 
the  English  counties.  Accordingly 
we  are  told,  in  an  off-hand  and  easy 
manner:  ^*  To  all  that  we  said  on  a 
former  occasion  as  to  the  theoretical 
propriety  and  justice  of  the  smaU 
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borough  representation,  we  nnreser- 
Tedlj  adhere.  Bat,  nnfortonatelj,  it 
is  too  notorioQS  that  these  boroughs 
are  generally  in  a  condition  which, 
for  the  sake  of  electoral  purity, 
imperatively  demands  their  disfran- 
chisement, partial  or  entire.  Here 
ngain  ii  is  true  that  parUamentary 
etadstice  do  not  aUogether  bear  cut  our 
€onckLsum,  Of  the  seventy -two 
boroughs  convicted  of  bribery  be- 
tween 1833  and  1853,  only  twenty- 
one  can  properly  be  called  small — as 
having  fewer  than  ti'v^  hundred 
electors — ^whUe  some  of  the  more 
constantly  and  flagrantly  impure 
places  number  their  votes  by  thou- 
sands." So,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  even  this  writer,  there  is  no 
case  estaUished,  on  the  ground  of 
corruption,  for  the  wholesale  disfran- 
chisement of  the  small  boroughs. 
Nevertheless  we  are  to  assume  them 
to  be  impure,  because  he  says  it  is 
notorious  that  they  are  so;  and  by 
this  short  and  summary  process  of 
assertion  he  gets  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
investigation.  The  boroughs  are  not 
put  upon  their  trial,  for  there  is  no 
specific  charge  against  them;  but 
they  are  condemn^  at  once  because 
the  writer  has  a  low  opinion  of  then: 
morality.  This  is  worse  than  Jeddart 
justice,  where  the  trial  took  place 
after  the  execution.  In  the  case  of 
the  boroughs  there  is  to  be  no  trial 
at  all.  The  following  conclusion  is 
therefore  easily  arrived  at :  **  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
reformer  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
these  small  boroughs  ought  to  be 
suppressed;  that  we  must  have,  if 
possible,  no  more  constituencies  under 
one  thousand  electors."  So  much  for 
the  disfranchisement ;  now  for  the  re- 
distribution. 

Final  scheme  suggested  to  Lord  John 
Bussell  for  disfranchising  tJie  small 
Itoroughs  and  swamping  the  counties, 
— ^^  The  third  method  proposed  is  to 
merge  all  these  small  boroughs  into 
the  county  constituencies,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  members,  and  re- 
ducing the  county  franchise  to  a  £10 
occupancy.  In  this  way  the  class 
would  still  be  represented,  and  the 
individuals  would  still  retain  their 
votes,  and  the  electoral  lists  of  coun- 
ties would  be  considerably  modified 
and  greatly  enriched.  This  plan 
would,  we  think,  be  far  the  fairest 


and  most  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  give  us  constituencies  large  in 
number  and  varied  in  character,  and^ 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent  secure 
against  illicit  and  undue  influences."— 
Edinburgh  Review^  Oct.  1858,  p.  602. 

The  next  and  last  point  which  we 
shall  notice  is  the  representation  of 
minorities.  We  do  not  biow  to 
whom  the  credit  of  havmg  invented 
this  notable  scheme  is  really  due. 
There  are  various  claimants  in  the 
field.  Mr  G.  L.  Craik,  of  Qneen*8 
College,  Belfast,  asserts  that  he  was 
the  original  discoverer,  having  pro- 
pounded a  plan  of  this  nature  so  early 
as  1836.  Ingenious  as  the  idea  may 
be,  it  will  hardly  rank  in  importance 
with  the  discovery  of  the  steam- 
engine,  nor  do  we  think  that  its 
originator  is  entitled  to  any  exorbi- 
tant share  of  public  gratitude  or 
applause.  We  shall  give  it  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Review. 

Source  of  Lord  John  SMSseWs  prfH 
posal  to  give  members  in  certain  casee 
to  minorities. — "  The  mode  by  whiok 
we  propose  to  insure  the  constituent 
minorities  their  fair  sluure  in  the  re- 
presentation— t.  e,  to  make  the  mino- 
rities and  minorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  correspond  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  majorities  and  minorities 
in  the  country,  or  in  the  electoml 
bodies— is,  to  give  (as  now)  to  ea<^ 
elector  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
membera  to  be  chosen,  and  to  allow 
him  to  divide  these  votes  as  he  pleases 
among  the  candidates,  or  to  gwe  than 
all  to  one.  But  as  at  present  most 
places  return  two  members,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  under  the  proposed  ai^ 
rangement,  wherever  the  minority 
exceeded  one^hird  of  ihQ  total  numbv 
of  the  electors,  they  would  be  able  to 
return  one  member,  or  to  obtain  one- 
half  the  representation,  which  would 
be  more  than  their  fair  share,  and 
would  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  majority,  which  would  never  do; 
while,  if  they  feil  short  of  one^third^ 
they  would  be,  as  now,  virtually 
unrepresented  and  ignored.  To  ol^ 
viate  this,  it  will  be  necessary  so  to 
arrange  our  electoral  divisions,  that 
as  many  constituencies  as  possible 
should  return  three  members :  one  €i 
these  a  minority,  if  at  all  respectablei 
could  always  manage  to  secure." — 
Edin.  Review,  Oct.  1853,  p.  622. 

Here,  at  all  events,  is  the  notion 
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about  the  representation  of  majori- 
ties, and  the  establishment  of  as  many 
constitnendes  as  possible,  retorning 
three  members.  Lord  John  Bnsseirs 
method  of  working  this,  is  to  restrict 
each  elector  to  two  votes. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  leading 
features  and  pecnliarities  of  Lord 
John  Rasseirs  new  Reform  Bill — the 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs,  the 
swamping  of  the  counties,  the  ten- 
pound  occupancy  clause,  the  qualifi- 
cation by  deposit  in  the  savings*  bank, 
the  voting  of  graduates,  the  retention 
of  their  seats  by  members  accepting 
office,  and  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities— are  contained  In  the  articles 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in 
1852  and  1853.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  singular  coincidence. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  main- 
tain that  Lord  John  Russell  was  de- 
barred from  availing  himself  of  any 
nseful  hints  which  might  be  offered 
him,  or  from  adopting  the  notions  of 
any  political  sage,  or  harum-scarum 
cobbler  of  constitutions ;  we  entirely 
admit  his  right  to  gather  wisdom,  or 
its  counterfeit,  from  any  source  what- 
ever. What  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  public  is  this,  that,  down  to  1852, 
not  one  of  these  notions  had  occurred 
to  our  grand  constitutional  reformer, 
.who  for  twenty  years  had  been  se- 
dulously watching  the  operation  of 
his  original  measure  1  Nay,  more  than 
that :  two  years  ago,  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
he  has  now  promulgated ;  and  that  not 
only  in  detail,  but  in  absolute  essence 
and  form  I  Had  he  come  before  us 
this  year  with  a  scheme  based  upon 
the  principle  of  1852,  which  was 
a  lowering  of  the  franchise,  without 
any  farther  disturbance  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  electoral  bodies,  it  would 
have  been  but  a  poor  criticism  to  have 
taunted  him  with  a  minor  change 
in  the  detaib.  He  might  have  used 
his  discretion  in  elevating  or  lowering 
the  point  where  the  franchise  was  to 
begin,  without  subjecting  himself  to 
any  sneer  on  account  of  change  of 
principle.  But,  wonderful  as  are  the 
changes  which  we  have  seen  of  late 
years  in  the  views  of  public  men,  this 
is  the  most  sstounding  of  them  all. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  did  a  states- 
man pass  such  a  decided  censure  on 
his  own  judgment,  or  make  such  an 
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admission  of  former  recklessness  and 
error.  If  he  is  right  now,  he  must 
have  been  utterly  wrong  before.  The- 
constitution  of  1852,  ss  he  would  have* 
made  it,  must  have  been  a  bad  one. 
One-tenth  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  still  have 
been  returned  by  constituencies  which 
he  now  regards  as  unfit  to  be  con- 
stituencies any  more.  If  the  main*- 
tenance  of  the  small  boroughs  is  a 
blot  on  the  constitution,  how  was  it 
that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  dis* 
cover  that  blot  until  1853,  after  the 
articles  we  have  referred  to  were 
published?  Did  he  take  his  ideas 
from  those  articles  ?  If  so,  was  there 
ever  a  more  humiliating  confession  of 
entire  poverty  of  mind?  If  he  dici 
not  take  his  ideas  from  those  articles, 
what  was  it  that  produced  so  entire  a 
change  of  opinion? — what  eminent 
political  oculist  has  removed  the  film 
which  impeded  his  vision  but  twe 
short  years  sgo?  This  is,  in  reality, 
a  very  grave  matter.  We  are  accus- 
tomed in  this  country  to  associate 
measures  with  men,  and  sometimes 
to  accept  the  former  on  account  of 
our  belief  and  confidence  in  the 
sagacity  of  those  who  propose  them. 
But  what  faith  can  we  repose  in  a 
man  who  thus  plays  fast  and  loose 
upon  a  question  with  which  he  hss 
been  occupied  all  his  life?  This  is 
not  a  case  of  expediency  arising  out 
of  unforeseen  circumstances.  That 
the  question  is  of  the  deepest  import 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny.  We 
know  how  the  constitution,  as  framed 
at  present,  works;  but  we  do  not 
know  how  it  may  work  if  very  ma- 
terially altered.  And  yet  we  find  the 
same  mechanist  proposing,  within  two 
years,  two  separate  kinds  of  alteration  f 
The  first  was  simple  enough,  and  had 
at  least  this  much  in  its  favour,  that 
it  did  not  require  any  violent  displace- 
ment of  the  machinery.  The  second 
is  so  complex  that  the  whole  machin- 
ery must  be  re-arranged.  It  was  our 
sincere  hope  that  the  country  had 
seen  the  last  of  sudden  conversions  of 
parties — at  no  time  edifying  events, 
and  sometimes  attended  by  disastrous 
consequences-rbut  we  must,  it  seems, 
prepare  ourselves  for  another  con- 
version on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  if 
this  bill  is  to  be  carried  through. 
They  must,  supposing  them  inclined 
to  support  Lord  John  Russell,  either 
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niuay  what  they  said,  or  were  pre- 
pared to  have  eaid,  in  1852,  or  be 
ready  to  maintain  that  they  were 
then  greatly  in  advance  of  their 
leader.  The  dilemma,  we  admit,  is 
an  unpleasant  and  an  odious  one; 
bnt  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  if  the 
Whigs  are  determined,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  their  erratic  leader. 

That  there  is  room  for  certain 
changes  in  the  national  representa- 
.tion  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
system  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  amendment ;  indeed,  we  sup- 
pose that  there  never  was  a  constitu- 
tion, or  phase  of  a  constitution,  in  the 
•world,  which  gave  entire  and  perfect 
•satisfaction  to  all  who  lived  under  its 
operation.  We  may  be  told  that  the 
•present  system  is  theoretically  wrong, 
that  its  principle  is  to  exalt  property 
and  to  exclude  intelligence,  and  that 
in  some  parts  it  is  incongruous,  in- 
consistent, and  contradictory.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  some  truth  in  such 
allegations ;  but  then  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  this,  that  the  real  test  of 
a  constitution  is  its  practical  working. 
It  is  undeniable  that  under  the  present 
system  the  middle  classes  have  gained, 
not  only  power,  but  preponderance  in 
the  state ;  and  accordioglv  we  find 
that  they  are  not  favourable  to  a 
change  which  would  certainly  operate 
to  their  disadvantage.  The  ulterior 
aims  of  the  men  of  Manchester  may 
prompt  them  to  desire  a  still  further 
infusion  of  the  democratic  element, 
but  neither  the  members  nor  the  doc- 
trines of  that  school  have  found 
favour  with  the  British  public.  If 
public  opinion  generally,  and  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  are  well 
and  effectively  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  does  seem  to 
us  a  very  perilous  experiment  to 
disturb  that  state  of  matters.  We 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
Lord  John  Russell  a  distinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  results  which  he  antici- 
pates, should  this  scheme  of  his  be 
carried.  Is  there  any  real  point  of 
interest  to  the  nation  which  he  is  at 
present  debarred  from  bringing  for- 
ward by  the  exclusive  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Commons?  What  are 
the  existing  grievances  which  call  for 
BO  radical  an  alteration  ? 

**  What  if  there  now  amiu 
That  Cbmt  and  hia  tenate  matt  redreu  ?" 


We  apprehend  that  the  noble  lord 
would  be  greatly; puzzled  to  frame 
an  intelligible  answer  to  such  queries. 
Well  then,  we  are,  perforce,  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  theory,  and  to  as- 
sume that  he  vindicates  his  proposal 
not  because  future  measures  will  be  of 
a  better  kind,  or  better  discussed  than 
heretofore,  but  because  it  is  desirable, 
for  symmetry's  sake,  that  the  repre- 
sentation should  be  readjusted. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  content  to  take 
that  view,  albeit  a  low  one,  and  to 
examine  his  scheme  without  any  par- 
tial leaning  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
first,  let  us  see  what  regard  he  has 
paid  to  the  principle  of  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied 
by  any  one  that  the  three  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  put  upon  an  equitable 
footing  as  regards  one  another  in  this 
matter  of  representation.  If  imperial 
measures  were  all  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  discuss,  this  relative 
equality  might  be  of  less  importance ; 
but  with  separate  laws  and  separate 
institutions  guaranteed  to  and  exist- 
ing in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  is  proper 
that  each  should  be  fairly  represented 
in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation. 
At  present  that  is  not  the  case.  If 
we  take  the  test  of  population,  Scot- 
land ought  to  have  18  more  members 
than  are  now  allotted  to  her ;  if  we 
take  the  test  of  taxation  and  revenue, 
she  ought  to  have  25  more.  Combin- 
ing the  two,  there  is  a  defidt  of  more 
than  20  memban  to  Scotland  in  her 
share  of  the  national  representation. 
Now,  that  is  a  matter  which  ought, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  would  have  so  occupied  it,  had 
he  laid  down  for  himself  any  fixed 
principles  of  action.  It  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  inequalities  between  one 
borough  and  another,  or  between 
town  and  country  qualification,  before 
the  first  grandlnequality  is  remedied. 
Apply  the  double  test  of  population 
and  revenue,  and  you  will  find  that 
Ireland  is  upon  an  equality  in  point 
of  representation  with'  England,  bnt 
that  Scotland  is  not ;  and  no  reason 
has  been,  or  can  be,  assigned  for  this 
anomaly.  The  quota  for  Scotland 
was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  45 
members.    It  was  increased  by  the 
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Sefonn  Act  of  1832  to  53,  bnt  the 
nnmber  ib  still  insnfficieDt.  Lord 
John  Risaell  proposes,  ont  of  the  66 
disfranchised  seats,  to  gi^e  three  to 
Scotland,  but  he  has  assigned  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  people  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  the  position  of 
men  supplicating  for  a  boon.  They 
are  demanding  that,  when  snch  a 
change  as  this  is  made,  their  political 
rights  shall  be  respected  and  allowed ; 
and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  tiian  a  measnre  of  perfect  jostioe. 
We  think  it  right  to  put  forward  this 
point  prominently,  because  it  lies  at  the 
lonndation  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  representation. 

The  question  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  boroughs  is  one  which 
should  be  approached  with  very  great 
caution.  In  1 852,  as  we  haye  already 
Been,  Lord  John  Kussell  did  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  them — ^now  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  lop  away  66  members 
lh)m  this  branch  of  the  representa- 
tion. This  is,  in  our  opinion,  by 
fkr  too  reckless  a  proceeding.  We 
can  see  no  good  ground  or  prin- 
dple  for  the  entire  disfranchisement 
of  any  of  the  boroughs,  a  step  which 
we  think  ought  never  to  be  taken, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  and  proved 
corruption.  When  constituencies  are 
too  small,  the  proper  and  natural 
plan  iSy  to  annex  and  nnite,  not  to 
abolish ;  and  we  beUeve  that  this  could 
be  effected  with  veiy  little  difficulty. 


The  new  Schedule  A  contains  a  list  of 
19  boroughs,  returning  at  present  29 
members,  which  aro  to  be  wholly  dia- 
franchlsed,  on  the  ground  either  that 
the  number  of  tiie  electors  is  under 
300,  or  that  of  the  inhabitants  under 
5000.  Therefore  the  privilege  is  to 
be  taken  from  them,  and  the  voters 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  oountieB* 
We  agree  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  some  constituencies  are  too  small, 
but  we  do  not  agree  witib  him  in  his 
scheme  of  diifhmchisement,  and  we 
utterly  object  to  his  proposal  of  quar- 
tering the  electors  on  the  connttes. 
They  are  borough  YoterB)  and  so  they 
ought  to  remain;  and  it  is  a  very 
poor  pretext,  indeed,  to  make  this  dis- 
franchisement the  excuse  for  altering 
the  oonn^  qualification.  LcAaunion 
of  the  boroughs,  by  all  means,  take 
place;  let  the  number  of  thefar  mem* 
bers,  if  necessaiy,  be  considerably  re- 
duced ;  bntlet  us  have  no  disfranchise- 
menty  or  assimilation  between  the 
town  and  county  qualification,Cwldck 
would  quite  upset  the  whole  system 
threaghoQt  the  Idngdom. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  conversant 
with  local  detafls,  so  that  we  cannot 
apesik  with  perfect  confidence;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  some  such  ammge- 
ment  as  the  following,  which  worn 
unite  the  smaller  boroughs,  and  at 
the  same  time  diminish  the  number 
of  memben,  migfat  be  adopted  with 
advantage:— 


County. 

inrcNU 

Oonibined 

Totovt 

BeYonshiref  « 
n 

•    •    -• 

AshburtoD,    . 
Dartmoath,    .  , 

211 
309 

. 

599 

■ 

1 

n 

Dorsetshire, .    , 
Somersetflbire,  . 

HonitoD}    .    . 
Totness,    .    . 
Lyme  Regis,  . 
Wells,  .    .    . 

385 
314 
297 
368 

t 

6A$ 

21 

2j 
l1 

Sussex^     .    •    > 

Amnde],    .    . 
Midhunity .    . 

208 
265  < 

^ 

1 

493 

Ij 

WUtshisB,     .    . 

»               • 

Yorkshiri^    .    . 

9                  * 

Calne,   .    •    . 
Marlborough, 
Wilton,     .    . 
Richmond, 
Northallerton, 

151 
254 
236 
342 

S03 

641 

642 

1 

2 

1 

' 

Essex, .... 
Norfolk,  .    .    . 

Harwiohy  .    . 
Thetford^  •    . 

299    ; 

2l7i 

506 

11 

1 

22 
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Thus,  withont  any  disfranchisemeiiC, 
or  viblent  displacement,  fifteen  bor- 
oughs, at  present  retaming  twenty- 
tvfo  members,  might  be  formed  into 
seven  respectable  constitnencies,  re- 
turning one  member  each  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  are,  however,  four 
others  —  Knaresborongh,  Evesham, 
Reigate,  and  Andover— which  cannot 
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be  so  easily  thrown  together.  We 
woald  proceed  with  these  on  the 
same  principle,  by  adding  them  to 
boroughs  at  present  retaming  two 
members,  bat  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell proposes  to  restrict  to  one  mem- 
ber each.  The  following  is  our 
view: — 


Connlf. 

Boraogfa. 

PfMcnt 

Combined 

iTcmn 

Putnfe 

Elaelon. 

Briton. 

HMilMn. 

Members. 

Yorkshirei    •    •    «    • 

Knaresbozottgh, 

226) 

588 

H 

1 

V        

Ripoiif  .    •    . 

867/ 

2 

i 

Worcester,    .... 

ETeshaoii  .    . 

3961 

755 

2 

2 

w        

Tewkesbmy,  . 

359/ 

2/ 

Sarrey^     •    •    •    •    • 

Reigate,    .    . 

297  J 

1 

n           ..... 

Gnildfor^^ .    . 

595  > 

1124 

2? 

2 

Hampshire,  .... 

AndoTer,   .    . 

282) 

• 

2) 

18 

5 

Herq  there  are  twenty-three  seats 
«et  at  liberty.,  without  disfranchise- 
ment in  any  one  instanoe.  In  justice 
to  ourselvea,  we  mnst  state  that  we 
have  implicitly  followed  the  schedule 
attached  to  Lord  John  Rnsseirs  bill, 
and  not  indulged  in  speculations  of 
our  own.  Had  the  latter  been  the 
case,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
asic  why  Westbury,  with  an  electorate 
of  289,  is  to  be  q>ared,  while  Wells, 
with  868,  is  to  be  blotted  from  the 
list  of  boroughs? 

Besides  these.  Lord  John  Russell 
proposes  that  thirty  other  seats  shall 
he  made  vacant,  by  restricting 
boroughs  now  returning  two  members 
to  one.  (His  number  is  thurty-three, 
but  we  have  already  noticed  Ripon, 
Tewkesbniy,  and  Guildford.)  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  there  is  a  really 
•clamant  case  for  representation  else- 
where, the  reduction  might  be  al- 
lowed^  but  only  to  the  extent  required. 
It  seems  to  us  perfect  madness  to  pro- 
ceed with  wholesale  disfranohisement, 
until  the  necessity  of  transferring 
seats  to  other  places  is  satisfactorily 
established.  We  can  very  well  un- 
derstand why  some  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  which  have  now  two  mem- 
bers should  be  xestricted  to  one,  in 


order  to  satisfy  the  just  requirements 
of  some  rising  township  which  has 
hitherto  been  unrepresented.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  quite  right  in  his  proposals  to 
give  members  to  Birkenhead,  Burnley, 
and  Staleybridge,  and  to  ereot  Chelsea 
and  Kensington  into  a  Parliamentary 
borough  to  return  two  members. 
We  think  that  two  additional  mem- 
bers each  might  be  granted  to  the 
West  Ridmg  of  Yorkshire  and  to  the 
county  of  Lancaster— that  Salford 
should  return  two  members  instead  of 
one — and  that  the  London  University 
should  be  represented.  We  think 
that  these  are  rational  demands,  and 
such  as  might  be  accorded;  and  the 
necessary  number  for  these  purposes, 
and  for  .'putting  Scothmd  on  a  fair 
footing  of  equality  with  England  and 
Ireland,  would  amount  to  the  vaca- 
ticm  of  about  thirty  or  thirty-two 
existing  seats.  We  have  already 
shown  how,  without  entirely  disfran- 
chising any  borough,  twenty- three 
seats  may  be  obtained ;  and  if  nine 
others  are  required,  it  would  be  no 
hardship  to  take  from  eadi  of  the  fol- 
lowing boroughs  <»e  out  of  the  two 
memtars  which  they  presently  re- 
turn:— 
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County. 
Hampshira, 
Cumberland, 
Buokiughamflhire, 
Wiltshire, 
Buckinghamshire, 
Devonshire, 
Cornwall,    • 
Wiltshire,  . 
Buckinghamshire, 


This  would  take  out  of  Schedule  B 
no  less  than  twenty-one  seats  which 
are  now  included  in  it ;  and  it  would 
be  obviously  unwise  to  exhaust,  all 
at  once,  the  only  source  from  which 
new  rising  constituencies  can  be  en- 
dowed.   Lord  John  Russell  seems  to 
think — and  we  agree  with  him — that 
the  present  number  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (654)  Is  quite  large  enough; 
and  although  there  is  no  principle  to 
fix  numbers,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
maintain  them  as  they  are.    It  is  but 
natural  to  expect  that,  in  future  years, 
some  places  will  decrease,  and  others 
increase,    and   that  partial  chauges 
will    be   requured.      For   that  very 
reason  we  deprecate  too  hasty  a  re- 
duction of  the  boroughs,  and  an  ap- 
portionment of  their  seats  to  places 
and  constituencies  which  do  not  re- 
quire them.      Suppose  that  in  ten 
years  after  this,  new  seats  of  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  like  Birken- 
head,   Burnley,    and    Staleybridge, 
start  into  existencc^that  places  like 
Salford  increase  immensely— and  that 
new  Chelseas  require  to  be  conjoined 
with  new  Kensingtons— where  are  we 
to  find  members  for  them,  without 
unduly   swelling   the   bulk   of    the 
House  of  Commons,  if  all  the  smaller 
borough  seats  are  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  present  time  ?   The  Legislature 
may  say  just  now,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, to  the  men  of  Lymington — 
*'  Your  borough  is  the  smallest  in  the 
country  which  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.  Birkenhead  is  a  place 
of  such  importance  that  it  requires  a 
member;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  not 
expedient  to  increase  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  national  represen  tatives, 
we  shall  take  a  member  from  you, 
and  give  one  to  Burkenhead."    That 
is  quite  intelligible ;  but  why  disfran- 
chise boroughs  when  you  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  vacancies  ?     It 
is  true  that  Lord  John  Bussell  tells 
us  what  he  means  to  do  with  them ; 


BORMgh. 

Conttitiwo^* 

Lymington, 

828 

Cockermouth, 

330 

Marlow  (Great),     . 

335 

Chippenham, 

345 

Buckingham, 

849 

Tayistock, 

352 

Bodmin,     . 

360 

Deyizee, 

363 

Wycombe  (Chipping), 

365 

but  we  entirely  demur  to  eveiy  pro- 
posal of  his  beyond  those  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  proposes, 
we  observe,  to  give  three  members 
instead  of  two  to  the  following  cities 
and  boroughs  whose  constituencies 
we  have  noted : — 


Towns. 
Birmingham,    . 
Bristol,     .        . ' 
Bradford, 
Leeds,      • 
Liyerpool, 
Manchester, 
Sheffield,  . 
Wolverhampton, 


CoDstityenctas* 

8,780 

.       10,958 

2,728 

6,400 

.       15,382 

.       17,826 

5,612 

3,499 


It  must  Strike  eveiy  one  that  there 
can  be  no  principle  in  this.  The  con- 
stituencies both  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  are  more  than  five  times 
larger  than  that  of  Bradford,  and  yet 
all  of  them  are  to  have  three  mem- 
bers; whereas  the  Tower  Hamleta 
with  25,366,  Marylebone  with  20,877, 
and  Lambeth  with  18,522  electors, 
are  but  to  have  two  each  as  hereto- 
fore. Even  the  sage  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
impropriety  and  injustice  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  representatives  returned 
for  large  towns.  In  his  article  of 
October  1852,  he  says  :— 

^  It  wonld  appear  that  the  large  tovm» 
haye  their  full  share  of  the  representa- 
tion; since,  if  we  add  the  small  borougha 
to  the  counties,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  returning  a  some  what  similar  class 
of  members,  and  containing  a  somewhat 
similar  constituency,  the  comparison  would 
stand  thus : — 

PopQlatkm.       Mcmbexs.. 

259 


Countiei  and  small 


boroughs.  }  ''fi^'^ 

Lwyf    toirns   and)    5  (jgo.OOO  20S 

cities,  J      '      * 

— whereas  the  proper  arithmetical  pro- 
portion for  the  cities  wonld  be  169,  in- 
stead of  206." 

The  fact  is,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
has  assigned  an  additional  number  to 
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each  of  these  towns,  not  because  they 
require  one,  bat  in  order  to  make  the 
extraordinary  experiment,  to  which 
we  have  already  alladed,  of  the  repre« 
sentation  of  minorities  in  Parliament. 
For  that  reason,  also,  he  proposes  to 
give  thirty-six  additional  members  to 
so  many  connties  and  their  divisions, 
making  each  np  to  the  number  of 
three,  so  that  minorities  may  be  re- 
presented on  rather  an  extensive 
scale.  We  shall  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  say  a  word  or  two  on  that 
subject.  The  notion  seems  to  ns  not 
only  impracticable,  bn  t  positively  silly ; 
and  snch  as  no  man  of  ordinary  sense 
conld  entertain  for  a  moment.  Even 
were  it  more  feasible  than  it  appears, 
Chat  would  not  justifv  an  unnecessanr 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs.  We 
ean  see  no  reason  for  parting  with 
them  so  abruptly — many  for  retaining 
them;  because,  undoubtedly,  they 
keep  the  balance  even  between  town 
and  country,  and  so  perform  a  very 
valuable  function  in  the  Legislature. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  propriety  of 
their  remodelment  or  curtailment. 
Our  views,  in  that  respect,  are,  we 
submit,  sufficiently  liberal;  for  we 
think  it  just  that  from  them,  as  small 
constituencies,  any  palpable  defect  or 
positive  need  in  the  national  represen- 
tation should  be  supplied.  But  we 
will  not  consent  to  their  sacrifice 
merely  for  theoretical  experiment ;  or 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  the  proposal 
for  assimilating  the  town  and  county 
franchise — ^in  other  words,  for  swamp- 
ing the  latter  representation.  We 
are  greatly  surprised  that  Lord  John 
Russell  should,  in  his  mature  years, 
have  thus  been  led  astray.  In  the 
popular  ferment  of  1831-2 — the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  better  known  to 
his  lordship  than  to  us — almost  any 
proposal  might  have  gone  down ;  but 
now  reason  instead  of  passion  must 
be  appealed  to  and  satisfied,  before 
any  one  can  be  allowed  to  make  a 
material  inroad  on  the  Constitution. 
Lord  John  is  singularly  unfortunate. 
Mr  Bright  is  quite  as  much  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  the  representation  of 
minorities  as  we  are ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  collective  voice  of  the 
counties,  to  which  he  proposes  to  give 
an  additional  member,  will  be  raised 
against  him.  We  need  not  press  the 
point  that  the  borough  electors  will 


be  espedally  unwilling  to  lose  theur 
existing  privileges.  And  if  it  should 
BO  happen-^as  we  know,  and  as  every 
man  who  knows  the  political  feeling 
of  the  country,  must  be  the  case — that 
both  the  disfranchised  parties,  and 
those  whose  franchise  is  thereby  no- 
minally increased,  hold  the  scheme  in 
detestation  and  contempt,  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  can  hope  to  carry  it 
even  through  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
He  has  no  enthusiasm  to  back  him. 
He  is  not  attempting  to  give  voice  to 
the  opinion  of  any  large  section  of  the 
public — ^he  is  simply  repeating,  parrot- 
like and  without  examination,  in 
opposition  to  all  he  has  heretofore 
said,  the  opinions  enunciated  by  an- 
other. He  is  theorising,  contrary  to 
his  own  experience;  and  sacrificing, 
for  a  mere  crotchet,  his  own  arrange- 
ments, which,  for  twenty  years,  and 
until  1852,  be  deemed  to  be  mathe- 
matically correct. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
qualification.  This  is  a  very  serious 
one,  and  cannot  be  properly  treated 
without  reference  to  our  existing 
fiscal  arrangements.  Indirect  taxa- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit ;  and,  in  order  to  maJce 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  oc-» 
casioned  by  numerous  relaxations,  wo 
are  forced  to  submit  to  an  income-tax 
which  amounted  last  year  to  more 
than  five  and  a  half  millions,  levied 
from  those  persons  only  who  are  in 
receipt  of  more  than  £100  yearly. 
From  Mr  Gladstone's  financial  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  Government 
does  not  intend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt  by  contracting 
fresh  loans,  but  that  the  inevitable 
expenses  of  the  war,  however  large, 
are  to  be  defrayed  by  additional 
yearly  taxation.  Further,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  ri^se 
any  portion  of  this  by  again  resorting 
to  indirect  taxation,  but  that  the 
whole  of  it  is  to  be  charged  upon  those 
persons  who  are  already  rated  to  the 
income-tax.  We  subscribe  in  theory 
to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
for  the  interests  of  posterity  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt; 
which  might,  however,  have  been 
cleared  off  during  the  years  of  peace 
but  for  the  insane  system  pursued  by 
successive  Ministries,  of  abandoning 
indirect  taxation  for  the  sake  of  Uor 
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mediate  popularity.  In  practice,  it 
may  be  found  impoesible  to  avoid  the 
contraction  of  firnh  loans.  It  is  not 
likely,  for  some  time  at  least,  that  any 
Ministry  will  be  bold  enough  to  resort 
to  the  customs  and  excise  duties  for 
the  supply  of  the  yearly  deficiency, 
80  that  there  really  seems  no  other 
ayailable  course  than  that  of  taxing 

Sroperty  and  income  still  farther, 
'he  effect  of  this  is,  that  a  certain  li- 
mited class  is  made  to  pay  for  the 
others,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  are  exempted.  How  long 
this  can  be  endured  we  shall  not  yen- 
ture  to  predict.  We  haye  demon- 
strated oyer  and  oyer  again^  in  the 
pages  of  the  Magaaine,  the  extreme 
impolicy  and  ultimate  danger  of  con- 
tinuing a  war  tax  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  resnlt  shows  the  soundness 
of  our  warning.  The  day  will  aniye 
when  this  burden  will  become  so 
great  as  to  be  intolerable;  and  then, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  dlsooyered  that, 
in  abandoning  easy  and  eyidentsonrces 
of  reyenue,  our  commercial  legidators 
hftye  committed  a  most  grieyous  error. 
At  present,  howeyer,  we  can  onlr 
look  to  the  fiscal  amBgements  whidk 
hoye  been  proposed.  It  is  obyiousv. 
at  least  to  us,  wat  it  would  be  highly- 
inexpedient,  and  eyen  dangerous,  to 
lodge  political  power  in  the  hands  <tf 
those  who  are  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  necessities  of 
the  State.  If  yon  are  to  select  a  cer- 
tain dass  as  peculiar  rate-payers,  and 
to  compel  them,  year  after  year,  to 
make  up  the  deficienqy  of  the  national 
incomcy  whateyer  tiiat  may  be,  yen 
are  bound  also  to  giye  them  peculiar 
priyileges.  We  care  not  how  low  you 
make  the  assessment.  Indeed,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  Umit, 
yrhich,  probably,  would  be  fixed,  as 
regards  income,  at  £^  per  amrom. 
But  whateyer  that  limit  may  be,  this 
principle  ought  to  be  estabHshed,  that 
no  man,  not  rated  to  the  property 
and  income  t«x,  shall  herrafter  be 
capable  of  yoting,  or  of  being  enrolled. 
This  IB  the  only  good  secnn^^  we  can 
haye  against  confiscation.  It  is  said 
that  the  idea  of  a  war  is  peculiarly 
popular  in  the  country.  No  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  artisan  \s 
informed  that  no  additional  tax  will 
be  laid  in  consequence  upon  any  ar- 


tide  of  his  conaunpt ;  that  the  price 
of  his  beer,  spirits,  tea,  cofiee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  will  not  be.  raised ;  and 
that  othen  will  defray  the  cost  of 
equipping  those  fine  fleets,  and  main- 
taining those  splendid  troops,  which 
he  cheen  as  they  lesye  our  shores* 
Very  difllerent  are  the  liselings  of  the 
unfortunate  indiyidnal  who,  by  dint  of 
industry,  has  worked  his  way  to  an 
income  of  £150  a-year,  and  has  a 
wife  and  family  to  sopport.  Last 
year  he  had  to  pay  £4,  78.  6d«  di- 
rectly to  the  Exchequer,  and  was  con- 
soHng  himself  with  the  yision  that, 
after  April  1855,  his  contribution 
would  be  lowered  to  £8, 15s.  Down 
upon  him,  like  a  yulture,  swoops  the 
tax-gatherer,  with  a  demand  ibr 
£7,  lis.  8d.,  to  be  increased  if  the 
war  gooB  oub  Ton  cannot  eapectthat 
man  to  be  qoite  as  entiiusiastic  as  the 
artisan,  whose  yoice,  like  that  of 
flempronina,  is  stUl  forwar,  so  long^ 
as  he  escapes  untaxed.  Itisea^yto 
be  patriotic  when  tinre  Is  notlAig 
whateyer  to  pay.  What  we  adyocate, 
therefore,  is,  an  extension  of  the  pro* 
perty  and  hicome  tax  to  (lie  lowest 
wrailaUe  limit,  andan  exclusion  flpom 
tbe  franchise  oif  all  those  who  do  not 
contribute  to  it.  It  is  a  propositioa 
not  only  fair  and  reasonable,  but  im- 
peratiyely  necessary  under  the  eir- 
cmnsCancea  in  whidi  we  are  placed  ;- 
and  no  one  can  complain  of  injustice* 
in  being  exduded  tnm  apriyilege  for 
wbidi  he  does  not  pay,  either  flom 
want  of  means,  or  because  he  firandu- 
lently  eyades  the  tax. 

Of  course,  tiris  is  taotanmunt  to  » 
njeetion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  pro- 
posal, that  persons  haying  £50  lor  a 
certaia  period  of  time  depodted  in  a 
sayings' bank,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
firanchlse.  Tins  is  a  proposal  whjeh 
really  will  not  bear  examination.  In 
the  mrst  places  it  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
digious deal  of  fictitiom  registnticMi 
md  iriiolesale  manufacture  of  yotes ; 
in  tiie  second  place,  it  is  amost  inyi- 
dious  and  sensdess  preference  glyen 
to  one  spedes  of  property  beyond  an* 
other,  whra  sayinea^  bank  t  Are- 
chartered,  joint -stodc,  or  priyate 
banks  not  as  good?  Andwhygiye 
a  yote  for  £50  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
podt  only?  Money  is  only  eq^ii^i^ 
lent  to  money's  worth,  llie  man 
who  expends  £50  in  theitonishing  of 
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his  hoDSOt  or  in  pnrehaaiDg  a  share  in  house  which  the  Yoter  ooonpies  should 
some  small  business^  or  in  fifty  other  be  of  the  yearly  valae  of  £10.  We 
ways  of  inTestment,  is  aa  good  or  most  again  quote  the  words  of  Lord 
better  than  his  neighbour^  who  lets  John  Bossell :  *^  We  propose,  with 
his  money  lie  in  the  sayings'  baidc  II  respect  to  the  county  right  of  yoting, 
is  utterly  absurd  to  select  one  only  that — ^with  the  exception  of  a  dwell- 
lund  of  deposit  for  the  franchise,  prac-  ing-house,  wMch  may  he  of  any  valuer 
tically  exdndiog  hundreds  of  thou-  prcmded  the  voter  lives  m  tir— in  idl 
sands,  who  haye  more  money  inyested  other  cases  the  buildiog  must  be  of 
in  a  different  way.  Then^  again,  what  the  yalue  of  £5  a-year.  Supposing 
means  are  to  bedeylsed  for  ascertain-  there  is  a  house  and  land,  the  house 
ing  the  right  of  parties  so  registered  may  be  rated  at  £1  or  £2  a-year, 
to  continue  on  the  roll  ?  The  tenure  provided  the  yoter  resides  in  it;  but  if 
is  obyiously  of  the  most  precarious  the  qualification  is  made  out  by  any 
kind.  An  election  takes  plaee  to-day,  other  buildiug— a  cattle-shed,  or  any 
and  a  depositor  yotes  in  yirtue  of  his  other  building  of  that  kind — then  we 
£50 ;  to-morrow  he  withdraws  it  from  propose  this  check,  that  such  building 
the  bank.  How  is  that  to  be  ascer-  shall  be  of  the  yalue  of  £5  a-year. 
tained  ?  We  presume  it  is  not  oon-  This,  then,  is  the  firanchise  we  pro- 
templated  that  the  sayings' -  bank  pose  to  give  in  counties  for  Uie  future." 
books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  Thus  the  English  counties  are  to  be 
oi  the  public ;  and  if  not^  where  are  inundated,  1st,  By  £10  occupiers,  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  oon-  resident  within  borough  boundaries; 
tinned  qualification  of  parties  ?  In  and,  2dly,  By  the  voters  of  sixty-six 
Uke  manner,  we  object  to  tiie  qualifi-  disfranchised  boroughs,  who  are  to  be 
cation  of  £10  of  yearly  dividend  from  thrown  loose  upon  them  I  We  are 
tiie  Funds,  (»r  firom  bank  stock.  It  is  confident  that,  in  any  case,  such  a 
reasonable  enough,  perhaps,  on  ao-  proposal  as  this  will  be  rejected.  The 
count  of  their  edncationai  attainments,  counties  do  not  want  additional  mem- 
that  graduates  of  uniyersiiies  should  bers  at  the  expense  of  the  boroughs ; 
be  admitted  to  vote  either  in  town  or  and  we  think  it  is,  on  principle,  most 
county,  provided  ihatihey  ar^  aeteued  important  that  the  two  kinds  of  repre- 
to  the  pnpet'^  and  income  iaxy  btUnoi  sentation  should  be  preserved  distinct. 
Merwiee;  and  the  leoeipt  of  £100  Indeed,  but  for  the  crotchet  of  giving 
ik>year  of  salary,  as  it  implies  direct  representation  to  minorities,  l^  as- 
rating,  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  signing  to  as  many  constituencies  as 
qualification  for  bonmgh  or  town  possible  three  members  each,  we 
▼oting.  should  probably  have  heard  nothing 
But  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  of  this  transfer  of  borough  represen- 


agree  to  the  proposed  assimilation  of  tation.     That  the  county  franchise 

the  town  and  county  franchise.    It  is  may  be  advantageously  lowered  as 

a  direct  and  dangerous  innoyation  on  regards  tenants,  we  are  ready  to  ad- 

tke  principle  of  the  British  eonstito^  mit.    Let  them  be  enrolled  from  £20 

tion,  whidi  is,  tiiat  the  oounty  repre-  upwards,  provided  they  pay  property 

sentation  shall  be  kept  apart  from  and  income  tax,  which,  according  to 

tiiat  of  the  towns  and  boroughs.  The  our  view,  ought  to  be  made  an  indis- 

Act   of   1882    admitted   uie   pro-  pensable  condition  to  the  finnchise. 
prietor  of  a  £10  house,  not  situated        But  we  shall  be  asked,  what  is  to 


within  the  boundaries  of  a  borough,  become  of  £10  occupants  residing  be- 
to  a  county  yote ;  and  tho'  result  yond  borough  boundaries,  who  are 
of  that,  in  some  localities,  has  been,  re«lly  rated  to  the  income-tax?  Are 
that  the  voters  in  villages  and  they  to  remain  unrepresented?  Our 
small  towns  whidh  were  not  boroughs,  reply  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  repre- 
have  been  numerous  enough  to  sented,  and  can  be  represented,  with- 
swamp  and  overpower  tiie  proper  out  sending  them  to  the  county- roll, 
oounty  constituency.  That  was  bad  The  true,  sound,  and  equitable  me- 
enough;  but  it  is  now  proposed  that  thod  is  to  enlarge  the  parliamentary 
oeagriere  shall  have  the  franchise;  boundaries  of  boroughs,  so  thatper- 
and,  as  we  remarked  last  month,  it  is  sons  of  this  class  may  be  enroDed  in 
not  by  any  means  necessaiy  that  tiie  the  nearest  borough  to  their  residence. 
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Snch  eolargement  may  be  made  irre- 
Bpective  of  other  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  the  coanty  franchise,  and 
who  wonld  still  claim  to  be  placed 
upon  that  roll.  In  this  way,  no  one 
leally  entitled  to  vote  wonld  be  ex* 
eluded :  both  counties  and  boroughs 
wonld  be  preserved ;  and  the  latter 
wonld  receive  a  very  considerable 
angmentation  of  nnmbers  from  a  class 
of  men  who  at  present  do  not  enjoy 
the  franchise. 

There  is  but  onepoint  more  to  which 
we  shall  specially  refer,  and  that  is 
the  proposed  representation  of  mino- 
rities. We  have  shown,  in  a  former 
article,  that  this  is  perfectly  nnwork- 
Able,  and  moreover  greatly  to  be  de- 
precated, as  entirely  changing  the 
relations  of  the  electors  and  their 
representatives.  It  can  only,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  John  Rnsscirs  admission, 
be  attempted  in  constituencies  which 
are  to  be  allowed  three  representa- 
tives ;  and  the  simple  fact  of  its  being 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  seems 
to  US  sufficient  to  condemn  it  We 
have  already  put  the  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  one  of  these  minority 
members,  and  we  cannot  see  how  his 
place  can  be  supplied,  unless  it  is 
enacted  that  the  candidate  lowest  on 
the  poll  is  to  be  returned.  It  is 
neither  sensible  nor  equitable  to  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  majorities.  If 
yon  leave  a  question,  whether  it  re- 
late to  men  or  measures,  to  be  decided 
by  a  certain  number  of  people,  you 
must  perforce  adopt  and  acquiesce  in 
the  verdict  of  the  majority.  But  it  is 
within  our  power  to  render  the  majo- 
rities less  oppressive,  by  multiplying 
as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  the 
tribunals  of  appeal. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  topic  which  we  broached  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  states- 
men. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  places,  especially  large  towns, 
there  is  an  immense  degree  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  the  franchise.  Men  who  are  in  the 
possession  or  occupation  of  property 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  vote,  do  not  even  take  the  pains  to 
place  themselves  on  the  roll ;  and 
many  of  those  who  are  on  the  roll 
will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  vote.    It  is  remarlEable  also  that 


these  are  generally  men  of  wealthy 
station,  and  intelligence— belonging,  > 
in  short,  to  the  daas  most  likely  to 
use  the  frandiise  with  discretion  and 
independence.  The  reason  of  this 
apparent  apathy  is,  that  they  know 
quite  well  that  they  will  be  outvoted. 
In  urban  constitnencies  of  four  then* 
sand  or  upwards,  returning  two  mem- 
bers each,  every  one  knows  before- 
hand bow  the  election  will  go,  and 
consequently  no  effort  is  made  by  a 
desponding  minority.  We  grant  that 
snch  ought  not  to  be  the  case;  b^ 
cause  an  elector,  though  he  may  not 
be  able  to  find  a  candi&te  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  can  always  exercise- 
a  wholesome  control,  by  voting  for 
the  man  who,  in  his  judgment,  is  the 
best  in  the  field— but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  case  is  as  we  represent 
it  For  example,  at  last  election, 
there  voted,  in  round  numbers,  at 
London,  only  7,500  out  of  20,000 
electors— at  Finsbuiy,  9000  out  of 
20,000— at  Lambeth,  8000  out  of 
18,000_ftt  Manchester,  9000  out  of- 
18,000— at  Westminster,  800  out  of 
14,800  — at  Sheffield,  3,500  out  of 
5,800— at  York,  2,500  out  of  4,100 
—at  Edinburgh,  8,500  out  of  6,900— 
at  Glasgow,  5000  out  of  16,500. 
These  represent  the  actual  numbers 
on  the  register,  but  not  the  number  of 
those  entitled  to  be  enrolled,  but  who 
have  not  lodged  diums.  In  short,  the 
activity  in  voting  and  enrolling  seems 
to  decUne  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  constituency. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  remedying 
this,  and  that  is  by  recurring  to  the 
simple  principle  tkat  no  man  shall  b§ 
enHtled,  in  one  place,  to  vote  fir  more 
than  a  single  member.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  large  populations 
should  be  restricted  to  a  single  mem- 
ber— that  would  be  unfaur,  and  even, 
preposterous.  We  mean  that  each 
county,  division  of  a  county,  city, 
town,  or  borough,  which  has  more 
than  one  member  allotted  to  it,  should  • 
be  subdivided  into  parishes,  dlstrictSi 
or  wards,  each  to  return  a  member, 
according  to  the  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  electors  withhi 
it.  Thus  London  would  be  divided 
into  four  electoral  districts;  Liver- 
pool^, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
others  into  two;  and  the  counties 
would,  in  the  same  way,  be  partitioned 
into  so  many  districts  as  there  were 
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members  to  be  returned.  This  system 
is  at  present  in  partial  operation  in  the 
counties  of  England,  which  are  split 
into  divisions,  and  there  undonbtodlj 
the  system  has  worked  well  and  satis- 
factorily. No  man  in  his  senses 
would  propose  that  each  county  elector 
of  Yorkshire  should  have  six  votes ; 
and  we  reidly  cannot  see  why  one 
man,  because  he  happens  to  live  in  a 
large  town,  should  have  double  the 
personal  political  influence  of  another 
who  resides  in  a  small  borough.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  by  any 
means,  that  the  members  to  be  re- 
turned under  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem which  we  propose  should  be  an- 
tagonistic to  one  another.  It  would, 
we  are  convinced,  materially  tend  to 
improve  the  representation,  by  in- 
fbsing  fresh  ener^  into  the  consti- 
tuencies; it  is  already  recognised, 
and  partially  in  effect ;  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  any  of  the  objections  which 
it  requires  no  ingenuity  to  rear  against 
Lord  John  KasselFs  absurd  scheme 
for  giving  members  to  minorities. 

We  might  say  a  great  deal  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  bill,  but 
we  think  that  further  comment  is 
needless.  We  have  shown,  by  ab- 
solute demonstration,  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  Lord  John  Russell*s  own 
Parliamentary  experience — that,  for 
twenty  years  of  his  public  life,  dating 
from  18S2,  he  had  failed  to  see  the 
proper  method  of  amending  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people — and  that  he 


was  at  last  enlightened  by  a  series  of 
articles,  which  display  as  little  con* 
sistency  as  wisdom.  We  have  shown 
also  that  he  has  not  probed  the  great 
question  of  the  relative  proportional 
representation  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms — that  he  proposes  to  de- 
molish borongh  representation,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  doing  so — and 
that  he  wishes  entirely  to  change,  or 
rather  to  abrogate,  the  ancient  dis- 
tinction between  town  and  county 
franchise.  We  have  shown  that  he 
has  not  taken  at  all  into  consideration 
the  recent  fiscal  changes,  and  that  he 

E reposes  to  place  those  who  arer 
eavily  and  directly  taxed  on  the- 
same  footing  with  those  who  are  al- 
lowed to  escape  that  burden.  We 
have  shown  that  other  parts  of  his 
scheme  are  either  merely  fantasticaU 
.or  dictated  by  party  motives;  and- 
having  said  so  much,  we  are  content 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  country. 
If  this  bill  is  again  brought  forward 
on  the  27th  of  April,  or  a  later  day 
in  the  session,  we  do  not  believe  that- 
it  will  ever  pass  into  the  statute- 
book.  If  it  is  withdrawn,  on  tho- 
score  of  inconvenience  or  otherwise^ 
we  are  perfectly  certain  that  it  will 
not  again  appear  icTlts  present  shape ; 
for,  many  as  are  the  Icgislatiye  pro- 
posals which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  consider,  this  is,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  worst  digested,  most  inco- 
herent and  most  rambling  measure  of 
them  all. 


THK  BLUB  BOOKS  AND  THB  EASTERN  (QUESTION. 


NoTwrrHSTANDiNO  the  imposing 
aspect- of  these  azure  tomes,  techhi- 
cally  termed  Blue  Boaks^  we  confess 
we  do  not  look  upon  them  without  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  or  incredulity. 
No  doubt  the  usages  of  Parliament 
and  the  will  of  the  Crown  require 
the  production  of  documents  relating 
to  every  important  transaction  con- 
nec(fed  with  our  foreign  policy,  and 
thev  are  intended  to  furnish  ample 
and  accurate  details  of  our  inter- 
national acts,  and  to  unfold  to  the 
public  the  intricacies  of  complicated 
and  tedious  negotiations.  Such  is 
the  object  of  those  expensive  publica- 
tions;  but,  for  the  attainment  of  that 
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object,  thoy  should  be  not  merely 
authentic,  but  complete.    And  when 
we  say  that  wo  do  not  regard  tho* 
Blue  Books  with  all  the  respect'  that 
full  confidefice  inspires,  it  is  becanso 
we  know  that  the  papers  they  con- 
tain are  well  sifted  and  culled :  those 
parts  which  would  prove  the  weak- 
ness, the  ignorance,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  a  Minister,  are  so  carefallv 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  so  curtailed, 
and  those  in  his  favour  so  prominently 
brought  forward,  that  we  have,  after 
all,  a  very  partial,  and  consequently 
a  very  imperfect,  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  negotiation  has  been  con- 
ducted.   Truth,  they  say,  lies  at  the 
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bottom  of  a  well :  the  Foreign  Office 
may  be  that  well,  bat  the  eye  of  the 
pablic  18  not  always  enabled  to  pierce 
its  depth.  Moreover,  we  have  beard 
it  related  that  some  Ministers  indolge 
a  yicions  habit  of  commnnicating 
instmctions  to  their  diplomatic  agents 
in  notes  or  letters  mzrked  private^  6r 
evidently  meant  to  be  so  from  their 
familiar  style  and  tone;  and  that 
some  letters  contain  hints  or  instrac- 
tions  sometimes  contrary  to  the  offi- 
cial despatches.  This  is  nnjnst  to 
the  public,  and  unfair  to  the  diplo- 
matic agent  himself,  who,  in  case  his 
eondnct  shonld  become  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  censure  in  Parliament,  is 
thus  debarred  from  defending  himself, 
because  the  real  instructions  on  whioii 
he  acted  bear  the  stamp  of  privacy, 
which  delicacy  forbids  him  to  violate ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Blue 
Booke  contain  no  trace  of  those  con- 
fidential missives.  There  is  one 
Sersonage  in  particular  whose  name 
as  been  more  connected  than  any 
other  with  our  foreign  policy,  who  is 
said  to  carry  this  habit  to  such  a 
point  as  to  force  complaints  from  his 
own  subordinates. 

We  are  not  exempt  from  human 
weakness:  we  codfess  that  we  have 
more  than  once  oast  a  curious  and  a 
longing  glance  on  those  plethoric 
Jacks  which  daily  issue  from  Down- 
ing Street,  and  the  safe  conveyance 
of  which  to  their  distant  destination 
costs  the  country  annually  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money.  We  have  often 
desired  to  dive  to  the  very  bottom  of 
these  round  white  leathern  envelopes, 
which  are  so  tenderly  handled  and  so 
scrupulously  guarded.  What  pro- 
found thoughts,  what  foresight,  what 
eloquence,  and  what  wisdom,  must 
be  contained,  we  have  often  thought^ 
within  that  mysterious  covering  .of 
calf,  of  more  than  aldermanic  rotun- 
dity, tightly  closed  at  the  neck  with 
whipcord,  and  the  genius  of  England 
protecting  the  ori&ce  in  the  form  and 
fashion  of  a  huge  red  seal.  It  is  true 
that  idle  or  blabbing  clerks,  and 
supercilious  or  rollicking  messengers 
— the  external  "gentlemen*^  of  the 
Foreign  Office-— are  said  to  indulge  oc- 
casionally in  a  laugh,  whilst  lounging 
in  their  wuting-room,  at  the  reve- 
rential awe  with  which  the  vulgar 
are  wont  to  look  upon  the  "  despatch 


bags."  Strange  stories,  too,  are  said 
to  be  current  of  the  mtsceUanies 
which  sometimes  fill  them,  the  cnriona 
oUa  podrida^  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  the  youthful  employes  of  our 
foreign  embassies.  Packages  of  po- 
matum, bottles  of  hair-dye,  pots  of 
varnish,  patent-leather  boots,  and 
dress -coats,  are  occasionally  conveyed 
to  the  capital  where  we  are  blessed 
with  a  representative  who  unites  ia 
his  own  person  the  conflicting  tastes 
of  dandyism  and  parsimony.  Gros- 
sipping  tongues  speak  of  even  more 
important  cargoes — not,  of  course, 
in  the  bag,  but  outside  it — that  were 
sometimes  conveyed,  at  her  Majesty's 
expense,  to  her  ^*  Honourable"^ or 
^^  Right  Honourable  "  representative, 
under  the  care  of  some  bustling 
"gentleman,"  whose  official  character 
is  indicated  by  the  Windsor  uniform, 
and  a  minute  badge  with  the  royal 
arms,  and  the  tBgy  (a  harmless 
irony)  of  a  greyhound — the  latter 
symbolical  of  the  speed  at  which  he 
is  presumed  to  travel. 

Taking  the  present  Blue  Booke  at 
the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  Gro- 
vemment,  we  believe  that  every  im- 
partial man  who  has  glanced  over 
their  contents,  and  who  has  read  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  blindness,  the  weakness 
*— we  will  not  say  the  criminality^of 
the  Cabinet,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
Eastern  question.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  attempt  to  defend  their  conduct 
on  the  ground  of  ignorance^  for  there 
are  abundant  proo&  in  the  documents 
before  ns,  however  imperfect  they 
may  be,  that  they  were  not  ignorant, 
,  and  were  not  unwarned  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  evidence  is  too  clear 
even  for  audacity  to  deny,  or  hypo- 
crisy to  diminish.  They  themselves 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  they 
were  outwitted  and  duped  as  no  men 
were  ever  duped  before;  and  how- 
ever a  generous  and  forgiving  people 
may  pardon  the  fault  for  the  frank- 
ness' of  the  confession,  such  imbedlity 
in  the  past  is  but  poor  encouragement 
for  the  future.  The  noble  lo^  who 
holds  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  ia 
indeed  unfortunate  in  his  general 
estimate  of  men  and  things.  When 
the  Revolution  of  February  was  on 
the  point  of  bursting  forth,  he  ia 
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said  to  have  declared  his  convictioa 
that  King^  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
djaastj  were  firmer  than  erer  oa  the 
throne  of  France.  After  a  long,  and, 
we  presume,  conscientious  study  of 
the  President  of  the  new  French  re- 
public, the  same  acute  intellect  pro- 
nounced ILouis  Napoleon  to  be  little 
better  than  an  idiot,  and  in  con- 
temptuous  terms  described  him  as 
incapable  in  thoug^ht  and  action. 
When  theVotes  of  millions  approved 
and  confirmed  the  daring  illegality  of 
the  act  of  December  1851,  he  believed 
that  his  rule  could  not  last  three 
months :  and  in  the  latest  exercise  of 
his  discrimination  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  our  great  statesman  laughed 
to  scorn  the  fear  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  ever  contemplated  any  attack 
against  the  integ^ty  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  this  at  the  moment  when 
erery  post  was  bringing  home  news 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Russia ;  when 
the  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts 
of  the  movements  of  armies  in  the 
south  of  Russia ;  when  that  force  was 
placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  pro- 
visioned as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  when  a  fleet  was  at  Sebasto- 
pol  ready  to  weigh  anchor;  when 
wood  was  cut  down  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pontoons  and  bridges  for  the 
Pruth  and  Danube ;  and  when  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  menaced  with  a 
coup  de  mcUn  f  when  the  magazines 


of  Odessa  were  gorged  with  military 
stores  for  the  complete  equipment  of 
150,000  men;  when  troops  had  al- 
ready marohed  to  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier; when  Prince  Menschikoff  was 
outraging  the  Sultan  in  his  own  capi- 
tal, and  dictating  who  should,  or  who 
should  not,  be  his  minister.  And  with 
the  reports  of  our  own  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents  confirmhig  all  those 
facts,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
her  Majesty's  Grovemment  was  smil- 
ing complacently  at  the  compliments 
lavished  on  him  by  that  great  master 
of  irony.  Count  Nesselrode,  who 
chuckled  with  his  imperial  master  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  statesman  refus- 
ing to  belteve  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  We  have  seldom  witnessed 
so  much  prevarication,  so  much  bare- 
faced misstatement,  as  have  been  ex- 
hibited on  this  question.  It  was  de- 
nied in  the  most  positive  manner  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  Russia  had 
ever  required  from  the  Sultan  the  dis- 
missal of  his  minister  Fnad  Efiendi ; 
or  that  the  resignation  of  that  minis- 
ter was  voluntary.  The  repeated 
warnings  in  the  puUic  press,  the  offi- 
cial communications  of  his  own  agents 
in  Turkey  and  Russia,  went  for  no- 
thing. The  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  in  his  ej^  moderate 
and  pacific,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of 
April.  The  arrogant  language  of  the 
Russian  Envoy  at  Constantinople,  the 


*  Oa  the  dlst  lAay  H.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  wrote  to  Count  Walewski,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Loudon,  in  the  Ibllowing  tenas  x-^**  Monsieur  le  Coiate,  as  I  have 
already  sereral  times  mentioned,  there  is  by  the  side  of  diplomatio  negotiations 
another  aokion  to  ezeroise,and  it  is  the  attitude  assnmed  by  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
bnig  itself  which  has  shovm  the  neoessity  of  it.  When  we  knew  that  the  army  can- 
toned in  the  south  of  Rossia  was  on  a  war  footing,  that  it  was  prorisioned  as  on  the 
eye  of  a  campaign — ^when  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor — when 
considerable  purchases  of  wood  were  made  for  throwing  bridges  orer  the  Pruth  and 
the  Dannbe — ^if  ^  all  this  did  not  indicate  that  hostilities  were  declared,  it  at  least 
riiowed  that  they  were  approaching,  and  that  their  commencement  only  depended  on 
a  word.  Who  conld  gaarantee  as  that,  anderthe  inflaence  of  a  first  movementy  that 
word  would  not  be  pronoauced  at  St  Petersburg,  aad  that,  if  it  had  been,  that  the  city 
of  Constantiuople  would  be  protected  firom  a  coup  de  main  t  It  was  a  danger  of  this 
kind  that  we  feared,  and  as,  if  it  were  to  be  realised,  the  game  would  be  lost  at  the  oat- 
set,  pradeoce  imposed  on  us  the  daty  of  doing  CTcrything  to  prcTont  it.  In  what 
ooold  such  a  measure  of  foresight  more  resemble  a  provocation  than  did  the  arma* 
meats  of  Rossia  herself!  Why  shoald  not  France  aad  England,  for  the  object  of 
maiataining  the  treaty  of  1841,  have  the  right  of  doing  that  which  one  of  the  Powers 
which  signed  that  convention  was  doing  with  such  very  different  designs  t  Sneh 
are  the  considerations  which  determined  us  to  send  our  fleet  to  Salamis,  and  which 
we  now  recommend  to  draw  closer  to  the  Dardanelles,  not  to  take  the  initiatire  in  an 
aggression,  not  to  enconrage  Turkey  to  refose  every  arrangemeat,  bat  to  secure  her 
agaiust  an  immediate  danger,  aad  to  reserve  ia  case  of  oeed  to  diplomacy  the 
resouroes  which  it  would  no  longer Jukr9  if  it  had  to  struggla  against  /aits  msompHs*" 
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menaced  occupation  of  the  Principali- 
ties, were,  becaase  Count  Nesselrode 
pronounced  them  to  be  so,  not  merely 
exaggerated,  but  *^  destitute  of  anj 
foundation  whatever."  The  ^^beau 
role^^  which  the  wily  chancellor  of 
the  Russian  Empire  congratulated 
Lord  Aberdeen  for  having  preferred, 
was  in  point  of  fact  the  meanest  sub- 
servience; and  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  to  the  conviction  that  this 
*^  beau  rote^^*  was  to  be  played  out 
to  the  end,  that  we  owe  all  that  has 
since  taken  place.  The  same  truck- 
ling spirit  characterised  even  those 
acts  of  the  Government  which  had  the 
appearance  of  enemr.  When  our 
ships  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and 
anchored  before  Constantinople,  the 
country  was  made  to  believe  that 
their  presence  in  the  Bosphorus  had 
no  reference  to  the  acts  of  Russia,  but 
to  the  protection  of  British  subjects 
and  property,  and  to.  the  defence  of 
the  Sultan  from  the  violence  of  his 
own  subjects  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  known  that  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger menaced  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Abdul  Medjid  must  have  felt 
indignant  at  the  imputation  thus  cast 
by  his  friends  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects,  and  even  Lord  Aberdeen's 
own  ambassador  declined  to  accept 
such  an  explanation  of  movement  of 
the  fleet  without  a  pretext.  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  while  express- 
ing Ills  thanks  for  the  interest  taken 
by  the  British  Government  in  the 
preservation  of  British  life  and  pro- 
perty at  Constantinople,  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  applied  his  grati- 
tude also  to  that  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  authorised  him  to  consider 
the  presence  of  her  Majesty's  squad- 
ron, if  he  thought  proper  to  require 
it,  as  intended  to  embrace  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  in  case  of  need :  from 
whom  the  Sultan  most  needed  protec- 
tion, no  man  knew  better  than  the 
English  ambassador.  The  defence  set 
up  for  the  delays,  the  hesitations,  and 
the  inaction  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet, 
was,  it  seems,  the  doubt  entertained 
of  the  co-operation  of  France.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  clearly  shown,  even 
in  the  Blue  Books^  that  the  contrary 


was  the  fact.    It  is  proved  by  the 
despatches  of  the  French  Ambassador 
in  London,  and  of  the  English  Anoi- 
bassador  in  Paris.    They  show,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  notonlj 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that 
every  proposition  of  active  mesBures^ 
from  the  very  beginning  when  the 
squadrons  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
Salamis  to  their  entering  the  BlacJ^ 
Sea,  originated  exclusively  with  the 
French  Government.    The  despatch 
of  Lord  Cowley  of  the  28th  January 
confirmed  the  intelligence  published  itt 
the  London  papers,  that  it  was  the 
French  Government  who  had  invited 
the  English  to  join  the  French  fleet  iik 
the  expedition  to  the  Greek  waters, 
and  the  fact  is  corroborated  in  the 
despatch  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  his  ambassador  Id 
London,  dated  the  5th  June.    Again, 
on  the  13th  July  the  French  Ambas- 
sador proposed  to  Lord  Clarendoi^ 
that,  in  the   event   of  Russia  not 
accepting  the  Vienna  note,  or  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  persist  in  a  violent 
policy,  the  French  and  English  fleets- 
should  forthwith  enter  the  Dardan- 
elles.   That  proposition  was  repeated 
in  the  beginning  of  September  by  the 
French  Ck>vemment ;  and  once  more, 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  Count 
Walewski  urged  the  presence  of  tb» 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  as  indispensable^ 
On  this  important  point  there  waa 
not  the  slightest  divergence  of  opinion 
between   the   head  of  the   French 
Government  and  his  Minister  of  Fo> 
reign  Affairs ;  their  views  were  the 
same,  their  opinions  identical;  and 
the  Blue  Books  prove  no  fact  to  be 
more  indisputable,  more  certain,  than 
that  their  conduct    throughout   the 
whole  of  the  affair  was  frank  and 
straightforward.    It  is  not  alone  ia 
the  French  despatches  that  we  find 
this  proof.    We  see  it  in  the  corre* 
spondence  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Cowley.    The  latter  noble  lord,  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth,  and  who  is  not  a  person 
to  be  easily  deceived,  repeatedly  in- 
forms his  Government  that  he  inva- 
riably received  from  the  Emperor,  or 
from  his  minister,  the  same  assurances 


*  It  is  bat  fair  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  feel  the  sarcasm  eonveyed  in 
the  term  "beaa,"  as  the  word  is  translated  ''Important"  in  the  papers  laid  befbra 
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of  a  desire  to  act  in  concert  and  in 
cordial  alliance  with  England,  and 
that  he  never  could  diecover,  though 
he  was  evidently  on  the  watch,  the 
alightest  difference  between  them. 
It  i3  aU  very  well  to  say  that  the 
time  which  has  been  spent  in,  as  it 
now  appears,  useless  negotiation,  has 
not  been  lost,  and  that  the  Goveni- 
cnent  has  been  enabled  to  prepare  the 
means  of  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  Russia,  and  of  wresting  from  her 
the  territory  she  has  seized.  It  is  a 
poor  defence  to  allege  that  fortune  has, 
After  all,  favoured  us,  and  that  we  are 
not  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  we  might 
htLve  been.  A  blunder  is  not  the  less 
A  blunder  because  its  results  are  not 
60  mischievous  as  they  might  be.  But 
if  we  are  prepared  at  this  moment,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  credit  is 
not  due  to  Ministers,  who  have  exhi- 
bited throughout,  a  credulity  and  a 
simplicity  we  believe  to  be  unex- 
ampled. We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  if,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment, a  firm  and  imposing  attitude  had 
been  assumed  by  our  Government,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  have 
recoiled  before  he  had  yet  placed  him- 
self in  a  position,  to  retire  from  which, 
without  striking  a  blow,  is  shame  and 
dishonour.  Had  it  been  announced 
that  the  squadrons  would  enter  the 
Black  Sea  the  moment  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Pruth,  we  believe  that  that 
passage  would  not  have  taken  place, 
aud  in  that  menace  we  are  confident 
that  France  would  have  joined  us. 

On  perusing  the  despatches  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government  in 
its  ofllcial  organ,  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  by  the  clearness  of 
views  and  the  intrepidity,  mingled 
with  good  sense,  which  pervade  them. 
From  the  moment  that  the  question 
assumed  a  more  general  character; 
when  it  ceased  to  refer  exclusively 
to  French  interests,  we  remark  the 
masterly  view  which  the  Emperor's 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  took  of  the 
whole  question  as  it  then  stood;  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  judged  of 
the  future  conduct  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
marked  line  of  conduct  which  he  pro- 
posed to  follow.  Yet  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  great.  With  the  cunning 
which  distinguishes  the  policy  of 
Bnssiai  this  power  had  the  tact  to 


present  the  Eastern  question,  from 
the  outset,  in  a  light  most  disadvan- 
tageous to  France ;  and  the  excessive 
zeal  and  indiscretion  of  M.  de  La- 
valette  indisposed  the  other  powers, 
and  afforded  a  pretext  to  our  own 
Government  to  stand  aloof.  In 
this  country  the  policy  and  person 
of  the  French  Emperor  had  been  un- 
popular. With  the  prejudice,  mis- 
trust, and  ill-feeling  which  his  name 
inspired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  all  his  acts  were  viewed  with 
suspicion;  and  the  question  of  the 
holy  places  was  at  once,  and  as  this 
result  has  shown,  unfairly  interpreted 
as  the  forerunner  of  new  and  more  im- 
portant pretensions,— as  the  continua- 
tion, in  fact,  of  the  plans  of  his  uncle, 
whose  hostility  to  England  he  wss 
supposed  to  have  inherited  with  his 
crown.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  the 
invasion  panic — which  was  so  far  use- 
ful that  it  roused  us  to  strengthen  our 
defences,  and  organise  a  naval  and 
military  force  which  we  then  little 
thought  would  be  employed  against 
Russia — that  the  French  minister  at 
Constantinople  succeeded  in  obtaining 
immunities  in  favour  of  the  Latin 
church,  of  which  France  assumed  to 
be  the  protector.  We  will  not  nowexar 
mine  whether  these  privileges  were  of 
the  exorbitant  and  unjust  character 
ascribed  to  them.  It  is  sufficient  that 
they  were  so  considered  by  Russia, 
and  that  the  advantages  extorted  from 
the  Porte. for  the  monks  of  the  holy 
cities  were  understood  as  placing  the 
Greek  communion  in  a  condition  of 
relative  inferiority,  and  as  realising  a 
triumph  over  Russia  in  those  places 
where  she  had  long  reigned  supreme, 
and  where  she  would  brook  no  rival, 
much  less  a  superior.  From  such  a 
quarrel  between  rival  churches,  with 
the  dogmas  of  which  we  had  nothing 
in  common,  England  properly  kept 
apart,  and  France  was  left  to  find  her 
own  way,  unaided,  out  of  the  unplea- 
sant position  in  which  her  agents  had 
placed  her.  No  moment  could  be 
more  propitious  to  Russia,  ever  watch- 
ful as  she  has  always  been  of  disseiji- 
sion  between  the  Western  powers, 
and  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  The  French  Government  soou 
saw  and  met  the  danger.  Its  am- 
bassador was  recalled  and  disavowed. 
Explanations    were    promptly    and 
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frinkly  giTen,  and  readily  receired ; 
and  M.  de  Nesselrode  himself,  how- 
ever disappointed  or  checked,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  these  explana- 
tions were  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  redress  obtained  in  fayoor  of 
the  Latins  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
trench  npon  the  iramnnities  of  the 
Greeks.  That  admission  completely 
closed  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
In  which  France  was  ezclnsiTely  in- 
terested. Bat  scarcely  had  it  termi- 
nated when  the  mission  of  Prince 
ifenschikoff  assumed  all  at  once  a 
0trange  and  startling  aspect.  It  was 
fioon  seen  that  the  holy  places  were 
bnt  the  mask  which  covered  preten- 
sions of  far  greater  moment  The 
French  Government,  stmck  by  the 
banghty  and  menacing  tone  of  the 
Bossian  envoy,  quickly  understood 
the  true  cause  of  the  vast  military 
preparations  of  Russia,  and  became 
aware  that  they  were  the  prelude  to 
ft  state  of  things  which  would  endanger 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan  and 
the  security  of  his  states.  It  con- 
sidered that  France  was  bound  by 
the  Treaties  of  1841,  to  which  she  was 
ft  party,  as  well  as  by  her  position  in 
Europe,  not  to  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  proceedings  of  Russia ;  and, 
fts  a  precautionary  measure,  it  ordered 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  to  proceed 
on  the  20th  March  to  the  Gre^ 
waters,  and  to  remain  tiiere  until 
fhrther  events  rendered  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  Sultan's  capital  neces- 
aary.  When  that  order  was  issued, 
France  alone  declared  its  belief  in  the 
grave  and  threatening  character  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Ccar.  Austria 
affected  to  give  credit  to  the  repeated 
assurances  of  Russian  moderation, 
ftnd  continued  to  keep  aloof;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  whose  attention  had 
l)een  drawn  by  the  public  press,  and, 
BO  doubt,  by  his  own  agents,  to  the 
coming  storm,  could  perceive  no  cloud, 
BO  angry  speck  in  the  political  horizon. 
The  French  Government,  as  is  proved 
t)y  the  despa.tches  in  the  Moniteur^ 
persisted  in  its  conviction  that  the 
aiost  serious  dangers  were  at  hand; 
and  that  Russia  believed  that  the 
long-expected  moment  had  arrived 
for  realising  her  traditional  policy  in 
tiie  East — ^the  annihilation  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  its  absorption, 
hf  the  j^rocesa  of  previous  degrada- 


tion. France  coniridered  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  complete  obatruc- 
tion  was  impossible,  and  that,  so  far 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  neces* 
sity  of  maintaining  her  maritime 
superiority  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  her  participation  in  a  more 
active  policy.  The  instructions  to 
M.  de  Lacour,  dated  the  22d  Murch, 
presupposed  the  adherence  of  the 
britieh  Government  to  that  poli<7; 
the  oo-operation  of  the  English 
squadron  was  antidpated  for  montha 
previously ;  and,  in  bis  despatch  of 
the  dd  June,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnva 
presumed  that  the  policy  of  the 
French  Cabinet  would  soon  become 
that  of  the  Powers  who  were  equally 
if  not  more  interested  than  France  ia 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaties  of 
1841.  This  energetic  conduct,  and 
the  conviction  which  began  to  creep 
over  the  slow  mind  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
produced  some  efiect.  On  the  8a 
June  the  English  squadron  received 
orders  similar  to  those  of  the  French, 
and  at  length  it  sailed  for  Besica  Bay. 
In  the  course  of  the  saaie  month, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  roused  to  a  sense 
oftheimpendlngdanger,musteredcou» 
rage  enough  to  show  symptoms  of  re- 
sistance to  the  pretensions  of  Russia, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  these  two 
Powers  united  with  England  and 
France  in  the  Vienna  note,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  maintaining  peace. 
We  are  bound  to  admit  that  through- 
out this  operation  the  French  Govern- 
ment acted  in  a  manner  that  redounda 
to  its  honour,  and  that  subsequent 
events  have  fully  justified  its  original 
apprehensions  and  precautions.  The 
Vienna  note  was  very  property  re- 
garded by  the  Bivan  as  leaving  a 
door  open  to  the  encroachments  of 
Russia.  The  instinct  of  impending 
danger  rendered  the  Porte  more  acute 
than  uBUid,  and  its  fears,  which  had 
been  termed  puerile,  were  completely 
justified  by  the  commentary  of  M.  de 
pTesselrode,  who  accepted  the  note  for 
the  same  reasons  that  made  the 
Sultan  reject  it.  The  plenipotentiariea 
were  confounded  (or  at  least  affected 
to  be  so)  on  learning  that  the  ela- 
borate state  paper,  which  had  beea 
so  carefully  worded,  and  which  had 
stood  tiie  scrutinising  glance  and  the 
keen  criticism  of  the  collective  states- 
manship of  the  Four  Cabinets,  was,  in 
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5oint  of  fact,  nothing  less  than  the 
fenschikoff  uUimaivm^  which  had 
been  indignantly  rejected  by  the  same 
conference  that  adopted  the  Vienna 
note.  Matters  now  became  more  com- 
plicated and  alarming.  The  war  which 
began  to  rage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dannbe,  with  every  prospect  of  a  long 
duration,  produced  its  fatal  effects  on 
the  commerce  of  western  Europe; 
and  as  the  hope  of  preserving  peace 
became  weaker  each  day,  the  union  of 
the  four  great  Powers  was  found  to  be 
more  necessary.  The  consequence  of 
this  resolution  was  a  new  conference, 
which  opened  on  the  5th  December 
1858.  The  note  of  the  Idth  January 
was  the  result.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  the  bond  by  which  the 
Powers  pledged  themselves  to  act  to- 
gether for  the  peace  of  Europe;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  con- 
duct of  Austria,  it  was  clear  that  she, 
even  more  than  any  other,  was  inte- 
rested in  resisting  any  attempt  to 
violate  international  law.  The  French 
Government  acted  throughout  this 
affidr  with  much  prudence,  foresight, 
and  loyalty.  We  have  it  on  record 
that  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Govern- 
ment saw  from  the  commencement 
the  aim  of  Bussia,  and  fully  appreci- 
ated the  grave  and  alarming  character 
of  the  events  which  were  preparing 
in  the  East.  The  Emperor  of  the 
Prench  had,  as  we  have  said,  been 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  obloquy  in 
this  country.  He  had  encountered 
the  Bullenness  or  hostility  of  our 
Government ;  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  intrigues  of  political  parties  in 
France,  the  roost  selfish  and  unprin- 
cipled of  all,  the  Fusiomsts;  and  he 
exhibited  throughout  the  sagacity 
which  foresaw,  and  the  judgment 
which  estimated,  the  full  importance 
of  the  situation — as  well  as  the  courage 
to  face  it.  He  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  trample  all 
obligations  under  foot,  to  disregard 
faith  and  honour,  stood  forth  boldly, 
first,  and  alone,  to  defend  the  inviola- 
bility of  treaties ;  and  he  summoned 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Insulted  by  suspicions  of 
bis  good  faith,  and  baffled  in  his 
attempts  to  condliate  his  enemies,  he 
yet  did  not  abandon  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  He  at  length  succeeded 
in  bringing  over  England.    Austria 


and  Prussia,  ever  timorous,  hesitat-^ 
ing,  and  slow,  inclined  to  the  manly 
policy  of  which  France  had  set  the 
example,  and  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places,  which  had  been  confined 
to  Russia  and  France,  soon  lost  its 
original  character,  and  assumed  an- 
other, which  now  interests  and  agi- 
tates the  whole  of  the  European 
continent.  We  live  in  strange  times  I 
One  of  the  strangest  events  to  which 
the  Eastern  question  has  given  rise 
is,  that  Napoleon  III. — the  ^^  idiot,** 
as  a  noble  lord  in  the  present  Cabinet 
was  wont  to  call  him — the  penniless 
adventurer,  the  man  regardless  of  all 
ties,  of  all  faith,  should  be  the  person 
to  remind  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  of  the  treaties  they 
themselves  had  framed,  and  to  sum- 
mon them  to  execute  them  faithfully. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  no  longer  an  out- 
cast; nor  is  France  isolated.  His 
alliance,  on  the  contrary,  is  courted ; 
and  among  his  former  foes  are  some 
who  find  no  terms  too  extravagant  to 
celebrate  his  disinterestedness  and  his 
loyalty.  The  French  despatches  do 
honour  to  the  sovereign  who  inspired, 
and  the  minister  who  drew  them  up ; 
and  they  are  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  great  nation  whose  title  to  our 
friendship  is,  that  she  has  been  the 
moat  formidable  and  honourable  of 
our  enemies. 

Foresight,  moderation,  and  firm- 
ness are,  as  we  have  observed,  the 
characteristics  of  French  policy  in  the 
Eastern  question.  In  these  despatches 
we  see  the  French  minister  anticipate 
the  moment  when  negotiation  would 
become  fruitless,  and  when  all  honour- 
able mode  of  arrangement  would  be 
rejected  by  Russia.  In  its  earlier 
stages  we  find  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
urged  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  English  Cabinet  on  the  con- 
duct which,  in  such  an  emergency,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt.  It  is  to 
the  repeated  instances  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  we  owe  it,  that  identical 
instructions  were  given  to  M.  de 
Lacour  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
diffe,  which  directed  that  the  fleets 
should  enter  the  Dardanelles  if  the 
Russians  did  not  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities which  they  had  invaded.  Yet 
the  fatal  hesitation  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
may  be  traced  even  in  the  resolves  of 
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ibc  French  minister.  In  the  decided 
measure  adopted  by  M.  Dronyn  de 
Lhuys,  there  appeared  an  unwilling- 
ness to  break  off  rudely  with  Rossia. 
In  bis  despatch  of  the  1st  iSeptember, 
that  minister  informs  Count  Walewski, 
that  the  presence  of  the  fleets  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dardanelles— outotVis 
the  castles — if  demanded  by  the  Porte 
— was  rather  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  the  weather,  than  an  encour- 
agement to  the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  Russia. 
It  may  be  that  such  a  declaration  was 
with  a  view  to  allay  any  alarm  which 
might  be  felt  by  the  German  states 
-at  the  onward  movement  of  the  fleet. 
We  find  additional  evidence  of  the 
nnwillingness  to  occasion  fresh  em- 
barrassment in  the  cause  assigned  for 
the  first  appearance  of  a  detachment 
of  the  squadron  before  Constantinople. 
That  pretext  was  the  apprehension  of 
Insurrection  against  the  Sultan  by 
'the  Ulemas^  and  the  massacre  of  the 
--Christian  population.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction manifested  by  the  Turks 
.  at  the  delays  of  their  soi-disant  allies; 
^4ind  that  there  existed  much  irritation 
^t  the  conduct  of  the  western  Courts^ 
who  had  advised  the  Porte  to  resist 
the  demands  of  Russia ;  excited  it  to 
use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
maintain  that  resistance;  and  who, 
when  Turkey  was  left  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  her  formidable  enemy,  still 
lingered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardan- 
-elles.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  plots  of  insur- 
rection and  massacre  attributed  to  the 
Mussulman  population,  and  assigned 
-as  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  the 
fleets  at  Constantinople.  We  regaM 
the  whole  thing  as  one  of  those  paltry 
subterfuges,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
instances  throughout  this  proceeding. 
Nothing  was,  however,  gained  by  it ; 
'And  neither  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
nor  the  public  was  deceived.  The 
Christian  population  of  Stamboul 
showed  no  sign  of  apprehension,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
disdaimed,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
<emed,  any  such  motive.  The  Turks 
•were  offended  at  being  accused  of  a 
crime  which  they  had  not  contem- 
plated, and  outraged  by  being  falsely 
accused  by  Christians  of  treason  to 
•their  own  sovereign.  With  the  arrivid 


of  the  fleets  before  Constantinople 
vanished  the  danger  of  the  Christians^ 
of  which,  however,  they  were  perfectly 
unconscious  ;  as  also  of  the  Snhaiif 
who,  though  informed  that  the  ven- 
geance of  his  subjects  had  plaosd  his 
crown  and  life  In  danger,  yet,  in  all 
the  consciousness  of  security,  had  not 
ceased  for  a  single  day  to  appear  in 
public,  in  the  streets  and  public  places 
where  the  population  is  in  greatest 
number ; — ^that  population  which  our 
Ministers  pretended  to  believe  was 
watching  the  first  favourable  occa- 
sion to  depose  or  assassinate  him. 
He  never  failed  to  pray  at  the  stated 
hours  in  the  mosque^  where  the  plotting 
Ulemas  and  the  fanatical  5^/2tt«  ex- 
plained or  studied  the  Koran.  Not 
only  no  insult  was  offered  to  him  in 
word,  act,  or  perhaps  thought;  but 
his  Highness  was  on  all  occasions  re- 
ceived with  the  same  respect,  reve*- 
rence,  and  affection  which  Abduls- 
Medjid,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  has  proved  himself  deserving  of. 
The  fleets  having  gone  up  for  a 
special  service,  which  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  next  ques- 
tion was,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them,  and  where  they  should  go  next  ? 
An  extract  from  the  despatch  of  M. 
Dronyn  de  Lhuys  to  Count  Wfdewski, 
of  4th  September,  shows  the  anxiety 
of  the  French  Government  to  get  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  awkward 
position  in  which  their  assent  to  that 
contemptible  policy  placed  them.  The 
French  minister  took  up  the  matter 
with  courage,  and  like  a  man  of  busi* 
ness : — ^'  The  question  now  is  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  employment  of  our 
naval  forces.  The  Emperor  is  of 
opinion  that  our  fleet  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  might 
serve  to  cover  Constantinople,  and  to 
operate,  if  necessary,  on  the  western 
eoast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  up  as 
Yarna,"  &c.  This  plan  was  not, 
however,  executed.  Some  difiicnlty 
arose  on  the  part  of  Aus^a  and  Pms- 
sia,  and  these  powers  did  not  think, 
notwithstanding  the  intended  massacre 
of  the  Christians  and  the  deposition 
of  the  Sultan,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  combined  forces  in  the  Bosphorus, 
much  less  their  entry  into  the  Black 
Sea,  was  sufficiently  called  for.  Whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  their  influence 
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arrested  the  farther  proceedings, 
which,  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  Droayn 
de  Lhoys,  had  been  already  contem- 
plated by  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  England  re- 
mained, therefore,  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity near  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
negotiations  again  commenced.  New 
collective  notes  were  drawn  up,  and 
Che  idea  of  another  quadmple  inter- 
vention, with,  of  course,  a  view  to  a 
pacific  solntion,  was  again  revived. 
The  prospect  grew  brighter.  The  in- 
exorable Czar  appeared  to  take  pity 
on  onr  Cabinet;  to  smile  gracionsly 
on  the  minister  of  the  ^^be€nt  roUj^^ 
I  be  gentle  and  confiding  friend  of 
Nesselrode.  The  Emperor  of  Rnssia, 
whose  preparations  were  not  as  yet 
complete,  showed  a  disposition  to 
treat;  and,  false  thronghont,  gave 
assurances  that  he  would  not  assume 
the  ofifensive  on  any  point.  "  Onr 
latest  intelligence,**  says  M.  Dronyn 
de  Lhuys,  so  recently  as  the  15th 
December—-**  our  latest  intelligence 
from  St  Petersburg  is  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  is  resolved  to  treat,  and, 
above  all,  to  adopt  no  offensive  mea- 
aures,  and  our  confidence  in  this  may 
auffice  to  explain  the  Inactivity  of  the 
fleets."  But  the  pacific  declarations 
of  Russia,  which  we  fear  M.  Castel- 
bajac  too  readily  believed,  were  but 
the  cloak  under  which  the  attack  on 
the  Turkish  squadron  of  Sinope,  and 
the  massacre  which  followed,  were 
concealed.  With  such  a  deed  perpe- 
trated at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
apot  where  the  flags  of  England  and 
France  were  floating  together,  the* 
fleets  could  not  linger  any  more  in 
the  Bosphorus.  They  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  and  what  was  termed. a 
policy  of  action  commenced.  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  startled  from  their 
propriety,  but  they  still  followed  on 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  peace  which, 
when  nearest,  always  eluded  their 
^rasp, — and 

**  Like  the  eirele  bounding  earth  uid  skies, 
Allures  from  fir,  jet,  m  they  follow,  flies.** 

The  attitude  of  France  and  England 
became  more  decided,  and  at  length, 
after  much  hesitation,  the  Russian 
ambassadors  were  recalled  from  Paris 
and  London. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  operation 
frhich  preceded  the  rupture  of  diplo- 


matic relations,  the  judgment  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  appeared  nowhere 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  he  divined  and 
unmasked  the  real  designs  of  the  Czar 
in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Shrines, 
while  our  noble  Premier  looked  on 
credulous  and  confiding.  The  anger 
of  the  Czar,  so  much  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  offence,  had,  to  be  sure, 
something  auspicious  in  it,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  or  unsuspecting  was  utter- 
ly inexplicable.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
knew  well  the  cause  of  that  immense 
wrath.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
the  miserable  squabbles  of  Latin  and 
Greek  monks  that  vast  bodies  of 
troops  traversed  the  plains  of  south- 
em  Russia,  that  stores  sufficient  for 
an  immense  army  and  for  a  long  cam- 
piugn  were  accumulated  in  the  maga- 
zmes  of  Odessa,  and  that  vast  pre- 
parations were  made  at  Sebastopol. 

The  absorbing  interest  which  at-* 
tached  to  events  in  western  Europe 
since  the  revolution  of  1848 — the  re- 
volution which  had  convulsed  nearly 
every  Continentfd  state — ^had  occu- 
pied the  public  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else ;  and  Rnssia  availed 
herself  of  the  storm  which  raged 
everywhere,  except  in  her  own  terri- 
tory, to  realise  her  aggressive  projects. 
Her  political  and  religious  influence 
had  longbeen  paramount  at  Constanti^ 
nople.  The  arrival  of  M.  de  Lavalette 
flrst  threatened  to  disturb  that  mono<- 
poly.  Indeed,  any  allusion,  however 
slight,  to  the  capitulation  of  174 1^ 
instantly  alarmed  Russia ;  and  Prince 
Menschikoff,  finding  that  the  secret  of 
the  Czar  was  discovered,  hastened  to 
present  his  ultimatum,  with  all  the 
aggravating  and  insulting  circum- 
stances already  known.  The  French 
Government  explained  at  length  to 
the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  the  mo- 
tives and  the  extent  of  the  French 
demands  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Places ;  but  the  Head  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  refused  to  listen— he  would 
bear  no  rival  in  the  Eaat.  '^  There  ia 
established,"  said  M.  Drouyn  deLhuys 
in  his  despatch  of  the  21st  March  to 
General  Castelbajac,  '^  an  important 
political  usage  in  Europe.  It  consists 
m  this,  that  the  Powers  interest  them- 
selves in  common  in  certain  general 
interests,  and  overcome,  by  means  of 
their  diplomacy,  difficulties  which  at 
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Latin  commimioii  in  the  East,  were 
not,  after  all,  of  a  natore  to  offend  or 
alarm  any  one.  The  aort  of  protec- 
torate which  they  establiabed  was 
not  menacing  to  any  power  in  En- 
rope,  inasmnch  aa  they  applied  to 
establiahmenta  which  were  nnder  the 
protection  of  all  alike ;  whilst  the  Greek 
protectorate  waa  of  the  most  exdn- 
aive  character,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
in  a  previons  article,  was  not  religions, 
bat  political,  and  aimed  at  placing  the 
whole  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  feet  of 
Bnftffifi 

Another  point  which  M.  Dronyn 
de  Lhnys  has  handled  snccessfnlly,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  difference  in 
the  measures  adopted  in  common  by 
France  and  England,  when  affairs 
reached  a  most  alarming  point,  and 
those  which  Rnstta,  in  the  impatience 
of  her  ambition,  adopted  at  the  very 
outset.  In  the  despatch  of  the  11th 
Jnne,  General  Caatelbajac  is  enjoined 
to  apprise  the  Bnssian  GoTeinment 
of  the  position  in  which  it  was  abont 
to  place  itself  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  Europe ;  to  warn  it  that  it  was 
grievously  mistaken  if  it  counted  upon 
allies  in  the  realisation  of  its  designs, 
and  particularly  upon  the  German 
states.  Indeed,  it  was  not  probable 
that  these  states  would  see  with  in- 
difference the  Lower  Danube  in  the 
possession  of  a  powerful  goTcrnment, 
which  might  at  will  obstruct  its  navi- 
gation, and  at  any  moment  block  up 
a  commercial  outlet  of  so  much  im- 
portance. The  FrenchMinister  clearly 
ahowed  that  the  conduct  of  Russia 
was  in  opposition  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe ;  and  that  the  reali- 
sation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Russian 
Chancellor  meant,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  subjugation  of  the  weaker  states 
to  the  will  of  one  great  power.  The 
replies  of  M.  de  Kesselrode  are,  of 
course,  replete  with  the  same  pacific 
declarations  which  had  produced  so 
soporific  an  effect  on  our  own  Govem- 
aaent,  and  with  solemn  denials  of  am- 
liitious  views,  which  present  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions which  were  never  for  a  moment 
suspended  exoei^  by  difficulties  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Russia.  It  was 
soon  seen  that,  cowte  fid  €4mte^  Russia 
was  determined  not  to  give  way. 
Smooth  and  hypocritical,  Uke  a  thief 
at  the  bar,  who  profits  by  the  scanti- 


sess  of  the  evidence  at  first  brought 
against  him,  earnestly  to  protest 
4iis  innocence,  she  became  bold,  inso- 
lent, and  defying,  like  the  same  cul- 
prit when  accumulated  proofs  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  There  aro  some 
despatdies  that  have  not  been  in- 
serted in  the  MonUeur^  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  omitted  ones  are 
not  less  moderate,  less  firm,  and  not 
less  characterised  by  good  sense  and 
dignity,  than  those  we  have  notfced  ; 
and  if  any  such  doubt  existed,  the 
ultimatum,  which  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  complete  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations,  would  sufilce  to  remove  it. 
Towards  the  dose  of  December  aB 
was  over.  The  massacre  of  Sinope 
had  taken  place,  and  no  further  hope 
remained  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
result  from  a  power  which,  in  its  di- 
plomacy aa  its  hostility,  appeared  to 
have  ail  at  once  lost  evciry  sentiment 
of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity.  The 
autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon is  little  more  than  a  summary 
of  the  despatch  of  the  25th  December, 
of  the  notes  addressed  to  M.de  Eis- 
seleff  before  his  departure  from  Paris, 
and  of  the  last  letter  of  M .  DrouvB 
de  Uuys  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg. 

We  believe  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  have  been  led  into  his  present  dif- 
ficult position*- a  position  from  which 
escape,  unless  through  a  disastrous 
war,  seems  almost  impossible^by  the 
erroneous  information  he  received 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  publle 
feeling  in  France  and  England,  from 
"  antiquated  imbecilities"  of  both 
countries.  In  ordinary  times  it  would 
be  no  easy  task  to  so  impose  on  anv 
person  of  intelligence,  even  mu^ 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Ki- 
cholas ;  and  his  facility  of  belief  in  the 
present  instance  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  social  and  political  compli- 
cations supposed  to  exist  in  a  country 
which  has  gone  through  so  many  vio- 
lent changes.  Under  the  regime  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  female  diploma- 
tists of  the  Rue  St  Florentin  were 
enabled  to  ascertain  with  accuracy, 
and  communicate  with  fidelity,  the 
secret  policy  of  the  Toileriea.  In  the 
Russian  aahm*  of  Paris,  the  centre 
of  the  more  important  espionage^ 
were  nightly  assembled  ministers,  ex- 
ministers,  functionaries  past  and  pre* 
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sent,  and,  in  fine,  aU  who,  in  offidal 
parlance,  were  supposed  to  represent 
France.  The  secrets,  the  gossip,  the 
scandal  of  every  political  coterie  in 
the  capital,  were  discharged  there,  as 
in  one  common  reservoir;  and  were 
thence  transmitted  for  the  informa- 
tion, or  amnsement,  of  the  Imperial 
<3oart  of  Russia.  The  ministers  of 
the  citizen-king  were  too  eager  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  the  northern 
Court,  to  withhold  their  confidence 
from  any  of  the  Czar's  agents,  official 
or  non-official.  The  revolution  of 
February  rudely  Interfered  with  that 
machinery,  directed  by  a  well-known 
intrigante.  Attendance  at  a  half- 
dozen  saloons  no  longer  sufficed  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  Whilst  a  dozen  dow- 
agers of  the  old  schools,  and  as  many 
retired,  discontented,  or  broken-down 
statesmen,  and  a  few  amateur  repub- 
licans, were  indulging  in  reveries  of 
a  restoration,  or  the  re-establishment 
of  a  convention,  with  its  appendages 
of  committees  of  public  safety,  the 
dream  was  broken  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  millions,  who  bestowed  abso- 
lute power  on  the  only  man  capable 
of  saving  them.  The  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  more  about  the  country  than 
those  who  had  for  so  many  years  ad- 
ministered its  affairs.  The  agents  of 
Russia  beheld  the  struggle  that  had 
been  going  on  so  long  among  political 
coteries,  the  selfish  disputes  of  dis- 
oarded  placemen,  and  their  ephemeral 
and  hollow  reconciliations ;  and  they 
supposed  that,  because  adventurers 
quarrelled,  or  political  coteries  made 
war  on  each  other,  the  nation  was 
4^milarly  divided.  The  diplomatic 
•communications  of  that  period  must 
be  curious ;  and  we  confess  we  should 
like  to  be  permitted  a  perusal  of  the 
•confidential  correspondence  of  the 
veil -known  diphmate  in  petticoats, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  the  pet 
agent  of  the  Czar,  and  for  whom  ex- 
istence was  valueless  unless  passed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue, 
to  which  it  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed. When  speaking  of  confiden- 
tial correspondence,  we  do  not,  of 
oourse,  allude  to  those  indecent  libels 
penned  daily  in  the  French  capital ; 
and,  we  regret  to  say,  with  the  know- 
ledge, or  under  the  superintendence, 


of  persons  who,  though  known  for 
profligacy  in  private  life,  were  the 
confidential  companions  and  bosom 
friends  of  personages  whose  priUses 
we  have  heard,  even  to  satiety,  for 
austerity  of  morals,  and  who  are  held 
up  as  samples  of  every  public  and 
private  virtue.  Those  chroniclers  of 
scandal  spared  neither  sex,  nor  age, 
nor  rank.  The  meanest  agency  was 
set  to  work  to  furnish  amusement  for 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Czar  during  his 
hours  of  recreation ;  and  to  record 
stories  and  anecdotes  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  Taiilnnent  dee  Reaux^  the 
(Eil  de  Bceuf,  or  the  Chevalier  de 
Fauhku,  With  such  unerring  guides, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Czar  be- 
lieved that  the  propitious  moment 
was  come.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  the  Court  of  Paris  was  more 
corrupt,  more  profligate,  than  that  of 
Louis  XV. ;  that  all  France  was  im- 
poverished, degraded,  and  discon- 
tented, anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Buonaparte,  eager  to  receive  a 
sovereign  flung  to  it  by  any  foreign 
despot ;  or,  at  all  events,  utterly  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  encroach- 
ment, much  less  avenging  any  insult 
from  abroad.  The  ruler  of  Franco, 
he  was  told,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
difficulties  that  naturally  encompass 
every  government  in  its  commence- 
ment. His  declaration  of  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  empire  was  but  the  un- 
willing avowal  of  his  weakness,  and 
of  his  fears.  The  agitation  of  poli- 
tical parties,  he  believed,  mined  the 
country,  though,  since  1789,  political 
intrigues,  secret  societies,  and  conspi- 
racies never  were  more  powerless 
than  at  the  moment  we  speak  of. 
The  agents  who  thus  instructed  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  crowned  those  re- 
ports by  depicting  Louis  Napoleon 
as  apathetic,  because  they  saw  him 
calm;  as  hesitating  and  timid,  because 
they  saw  him  patient  and  moderate. ' 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  was  led  into  similar 
error  with  respect  to  this  country. 
He  was  assured  that  it  had  become 
selfish  and  apathetic  from  its  unex- 
ampled prosperity ;  and  that  so  opu- 
lent and  so  sensual  a  nation  would 
never  expose  itself,  after  so  long  a 
peace,  to  the  chances  and  the  dangers 
of  a  long  war,  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  and   indepen- 
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dence  of  an  empire  whose  people  pre- 
ferred tbe  Koran  to  the  Bible.  Their 
commercial  prudence,  the  love  of  ease 
engendered  by  opulence,  the  long 
period  of  time  that  passed  since  the 
wars  with  the  first  Napoleon,  the  many 
important  interests  which  have  grown 
up  since  then,  religious  antipathy — 
everything,  in  fact — ^indisposed  the 
English  nation  to  interfere  with  his  de- 
signs in  Turkey.  But  the  presence  in 
the  Goyemment  of  astatesman,  recent- 
ly so  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  those 
who  were  now  his  colleagues,  be- 
lieved to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  known  for 
his  cold  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  considered  the  most 
fortunate  circumstance  of  all ;  it  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  guarantee  against 
any  favourable  understanding  with 
France  or  her  ruler.  Letters,  said 
to  be  from  that  statesman,  address- 
ed to  one  of  the  former  ministers 
of  Louis  Philippe,  were  read  in  one 
of  the  principal  Russian  saloons  in 
Paris,  the  most  notorious  of  all  for 
intrigues,  and  the  resort  of  the  leaders 
of  every  anti-national  party.  These 
letters,  asserted  to  be  genuine,  are 
described  as  having  alluded  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  contempt  to  the  person, 
the  character,  and  the  intellect  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  and  as  containing 
declarations  that,  nnder  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  could  England  act 
with  France  so  long  as  its  present 
regime  lasted.  The  scorn  of  the  Or- 
leanist  agency  were  sent  round  to  cir- 
culate the  news,  and  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  8t  Petersburg  repeated  the 
same.  Tbe  tone  of  a  portion  of  the 
daily  press  in  England  with  reference 
to  France  seemed  to  confirm  those 
assurances^  and  to  render  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  against  the  French 
Emperor,  in  which  it  was  hoped  Eng- 
land would  Join^  by  no  means  a 
diflScult  nor  aa  improbable  task.  The 
falsest  of  all  these  calculations  was 
nnqestionably  that  which  represented 
England  as  labouring  under  an  op- 
pression of  wealth,  a  plethora  of  opu- 
lence, of  which  indifference,  timidity, 
and  inaction  were  the  consequences. 
Yet  such  is  the  description  given  of 
ns  to  Russia  by  Orleanists,  whose  in- 
capacity and  cowardice  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  July. 
The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power 


supposes  the  possession  of  great  energy 
of  character;  for  those  qualities  wo 
have  been  distinguished  above  all 
other  people.  That  we  have  not  be- 
come wearied  or  satiated,  tbe  events 
of  each  day  that  passes  over  our  heads 
prove ;  and  whatever  be  the  period 
at  which  we  are  destined  to  reach  the 
declining  point,  and  which  such  scrib- 
blers as  Ledm  Rollin  and  the  like 
maintain  we  have  attained,  we  our- 
selves believe  that  tho  fatal  moment 
is  still  far  distant.  We  have  shown 
energy  without  example,  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  in  making  our« 
selves  what  we  are ;  and  we  are  ready 
to  let  the  world  see  that  we  know  how 
to  maintain  the  power  which  was 
supposed  to  have  enervated  us,  with 
more  than  Roman  courage.  With 
admitted  social  and  political  evils — far 
less,  however,  than  any  other  nation 
on  earth — ^we  have  not  become  corrupt 
or  effeminate.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
extraordinary  development  of  our 
pnblic  and  private  fortune  has  buried 
ns  in  that  shameful  indolence  whicb 
made  the  Romans  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  barbarians.  Prosperity  has  not 
made  ns  forget  or  disregard  our 
rights.  The  wonderful  development 
of  onr  railway  communications  and 
our  steam  navigation,  the  extension 
of  our  commerce,  the  pacification  of 
Lxdia,  the  colonisation  of  Africa, 
ought  to  have  shown  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
from  our  high  estate  in  the  political 
or  moral  world.  The  mighty  fleets 
and  the  gallant  bands  of  warriors 
that  are  even  now  conveying  to  him 
our  answer  to  his  insolent  defiance, 
will  show  him  the  magnitude  of  his 
error.  Our  courage  and  bur  activity; 
our  resolution  in  conncil,  and  our 
sternness  in  execution,  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grandeur  of  the  interests 
we  have  to  defend.  Our  decline, 
much  less  our  fall,  has  not  yet  com- 
menced ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  domes- 
tic friend  has  persuaded  Russia  that 
we  resemble  tbe  Romans  in  the  latter 
days  of  their  empire,  and  that  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  fall  a  prey  to  tbe 
barbarians,  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  calum- 
niator. 

Nothing  is  now  so  dear  as  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  most 
grossly  deceived  with  respect  to  Tur- 
key ;  but  it  is  just  to  admit  that  th^ 
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error  has  been  also  shared  by  many 
who  should  know  better.  Prince 
Menschikoflf,  daring  his  short  sojonm 
-at  Constantinople,  had  onlj  time  to 
msnlt  the  Saltan  and  his  gOTemment, 
hat  also  time  to  roose  a  spirit  of  re- 
sentment and  resistance.  The  back- 
wardness of  Turkey  in  ciyilisation  was 
taken  as  a  proof  of  her  weakness  and 
her  deficiency  in  moral  courage.  Bat, 
with  all  her  shortcomings,  the  old 
Mnssnlman  spirit  still  sabsisted  amid 
lAie  ruins  of  her  former  glory.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  qualities  which 
are  effaced  or  destroyed  by  reflnementi 
}mt  there  are  others  which  lire  with* 
out  it,  though  the  occasion  may  have 
seldom  occurred  to  call  them  forth* 
Turkish  patriotism  was  regarded  as  a 
byword,  Tarkish  loyalty  as  a  mock- 
ery ;  Tnrkish  coarage  was  more  than 
doubtful;  and  nothing  remained  of 
the  daring  yalonr  which,  in  other 
tfanes,  made  Christendom  quail  be- 
fore the  Crescent,  except  that  yigour 
of  fhith  whica  once  distinguished  the 
children  of  the  Prophet :  and  eyen 
that,  we  were  led  to  believe,  had  de- 

Snerated  into  a  brutal  and  ignoble 
laticism,  capable  of  vulgar  crime, 
but  unequal  to  a  single  act  of  heroism. 
The  arrogant  envoy  of  Russia  rendered 
an  essential  service,  not  to  his  imperial 
master,  but  to  his  intended  victim. 
His  insults  roused  the  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Mussulman.  The  Ottoman 
army  was  undiscipUned — ^unprovided 
with  the  commonest  necessaries ;  the 
navy  was  buf  the  melancholy  remnant 
of  Navarino ;  the  Sultan's  authority 
was  weakened  by  internal  abases  and 
disorders ;  his  territory  dismembered 
by  the  separation  of  Greece,  and  by 
the  all  but  successfhl  rebellion  of 
Egypt  Those  to  whom  he  looked 
for  aid  or  protection  against  his 
eolossal  foe  were  long  cold,  if  not 
hostile  to  him ;  yet  Turkey  rose  with 
ft  courage  and  a  dignity  which  have 
extorted  applause,  and  won  respect, 
even  from  those  who  were  most  in- 
disposed to  her  cause,  politically  and 
religiously.  She  summoned  her  chil- 
dren about  her;  appealed,  nai  to  the 
relentless  fanaticism  of  their  creed, 
but  to  their  manlier  and  nobler  in- 
stincts ;  and  after  making  eveiy  sacri- 
fice, every  concession  consistent  with 
self-respect,  to  appease  or  disarm  her 
ansomimlous  and  fidtUess  enemy,  who 


was  bent  on  her  destruction,  drew  the 
sword  in  the  cause  of  her  independence. 
Whilst  still  uncertain  whether  she  was 
to  maintain  the  struggle  alone  and 
unaympathised  with,  against  fearful 
od^  she  advanced  to  the  contest 
with  a  bravery  worthy  of  better  times, 
and  with  a  suooess  which  has  aston« 
ished  her  friends  as  well  as  fbes.  The 
feelings  which  Prince  Menschikoff  be- 
lieved he  conld  most  safely  outrage 
were  those  which  quickened  the  na« 
tion  into  fife  and  vigour.  The  Em- 
peror of  Bussia  was  astonished  at  a 
result  so  different  from  what  he  waa 
led  to  expect  The  advices  which  had 
reached  him  flrom  his  Mends  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Con- 
stantinople, were  such  as  might  have 
been  true  some  twenty  years  ago,  but 
were  false  m  1853.  France  and  Eng-* 
land  were  said  to  be  divided,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  a  Buona- 
parte ruled  the  destmies  of  the  former, 
and  as  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen  directed 
theadministrationof  thelatter.  France 
had  become  exhausted  by  revolution, 
discontented  with  her  new  chief,  de- 
moralised, and  rotten  at  the  very 
heart  ;-~no  remedy  to  reetore  her,  tiu 
the  CooBt  de  Chambord,  or  the  Count 
de  Paris,  was  restored  te  the  throne ; 
and  with  England,  satiated  and  un- 
wieldy with  nnwhelesome  prosperity, 
•no  desire  remained,  no  passion  sur- 
vived, but  that  of  enjoying  in  nndls- 
tnrbed  tranquillity  what  she  had  hardly 
acquired.  Count  Orioff  has  leamea 
something  at  Vienna ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  lesson  has  much  pro- 
fited him  or  his  imperious  master. 

In  these  multiplied  andintricate  Mn- 
sactions,  in  which  Russia  was  alter* 
nately  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver, 
there  is  one  point  in  partienlar  to  which 
we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  allude  to  the  claim  made 
by  the  Porte  to  the  intervention  of 
the  great  powers  in  its  quarrel  with 
Russia.  It  is  a  claim  based  on  equity 
and  on  international  law,  which  it  Ui 
imposdble  te  dispute.  Previous  to 
1841,  Turkey  was -hardly  looked  upon 
as  forming  part  of  the  general  com- 
bination of  European  states  in  the 
settlement  of  any  great  intemational 
question.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Turks  were  considered  less  as  timtug 
an  integral  part  of  the  Burepean 
family  of  natioBs,  than  ae  an  agglo* 
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meration  of  various  tribes  of  warriors, 
bonod  together  only  by  a  commoa 
snperstttion  and  a  common  fanati- 
cism ;  not  rooted  in  the  soil  they  oc- 
oapied,  bat  merely  encamped  on  the 
ontskirts  of  Christendom.  The  Trea- 
ties of  1841,  which  facilitated  to  France 
the  resamption  of  her  place  in  Elnropet 
after  her  separation  the  previous  year, 
also  admitted  Turkey  to  that  general 
political  association.  That  privilege 
or  right  Turkey  has  not  forgotten  in 
her  hour  of  need,  as  we  believe  she 
would  have  done  in  her  hour  of 
prosperity;  and  in  her  appeal  to 
the  world  agiunst  the  pretensions 
of  Russia,  she  summoned  Austria, 
Pranoe,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain, 
in  the  name  of. those  solemn  obliga- 
tions, to  come  to  her  aid.  Sho  main- 
tained that  her  participation  in  what 
is  termed,  in  diplomatic  parlance,  the 
Concerte  EuropHn^  was  recognised; 
and  she  showed,  we  think  success- 
fully, that  henceforth  all  questions 
affecting  the  independence  and  inte- 
grity of  her  territoiy  should  be  brought 
before  the  great  tribmuil  of  European 
states,  and  not  left  to  the  judgment 
of  a  single  and  an  interested  power. 
The  principle  of  the  right  claimed  by 
Turkey  was  admitted  by  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna,  BerUn,  Paris,  and  London; 
and  that  recognition  is  manifest  in 
the  documents  that  have  been  made 
public.  In  the  note  addressed  to  the 
Austrian  Cabinet  on  the  dlst  Decem- 
ber 1853,  we  find  this  declaration  :— 
M  xhe  multiplicity  of  the  relattons  and 
the  alUances  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  of  the  European  States,  giving  to 
it,  in  every  respect,  the  right  and  the 
fiiculty  of  participating  in  the  com- 
mnnity  which  binds  these  States  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  security  which 
they  derive  from  them,  the  necessity 
will  be  felt  of  confirming  and  com- 
pleting in  that  sense  the  Treaty  of 
1841,  and  for  that  it  reposes  on  the 
friendly  efforts  of  the  allied  Courts." 
And  the  allied  Cosrts,  in  turn,  de- 
clared, ^*that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  invaded  the  territoiy  of 
the  Sultan,  had  placed  itself  in  oppo- 
sition with  the  resolutions  declared  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  1840 
and  1841.  That,  moreover,  the  spirit 
of  the  important  transaction  in  which 
Rnssia  took  part  in  1841  with  the 
other  powers,  and  with  Torkey  her« 


self,  is  opposed  to  the  pretension  that 
the  affairs  of  the  East  should  be 
treated  otherwise  than  in  common, 
and  in  the  conferences  in  which  all 
these  interests  should  be  examined 
and  discussed.  And  it  must  be  well 
understood  that  every  such  question 
must  be  treated  by  five;  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  one  or  to  two 
cabinets  to  settle,  separately  or  apart, 
interests  which  may  affect  the  whole 
of  Europe."  The  allies  of  Turkey  also 
added,  ''  that  the  Treaty  of  1841,  la 
the  meaning  of  which  all  are  this  day 
agreed,  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
operations.  All  the  powers  who  have 
signed  that  treaty  are  qualified  to 
appeal  to  it.  We  present  ourselves 
as  the  defenders  of  that  treaty,  vio- 
lated in  its  spirit,  and  as  the  sup- 
porters of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe, 
menaced  by  the  power  which  seemed, 
more  than  any  other,  to  have  the 
pretension  of  constituting  herself  the 
guardian  of  it.  The  cause  for  which 
we  are  armed  is  that  of  all."  That 
daim  of  Turkey  to  form  part  of  the 
European  community  is  precisely  the 
one  to  which  Rnssia  is  inexorably 
opposed.  Its  admission  would  destroy 
the  monopoly  of  interference  and  pro- 
tection which  the  Czar  wishes  to 
maintain  over  Turkey,  and  we  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  stem 
refusals  which  the  good  offices  of  any 
other  power  have  invariably  encoun- 
tered at  St  Petersburg.  Russia  in- 
sisted throughout  that  the  question 
only  regardra  Russia  and  Turkey;' 
it  denied  the  right  of  any  one  to  in- 
terfere, except  in  advising  Turkey  to 
submit  to  her  dictates;  and  to  the 
last  she  rejected  all  intervention  or 
mediation.  It  is  true  that  interven- 
tion menaced  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  traditional  policy 
of  Russia  is  based ;  and  the  day  that 
tiie  Treaty  of  1841  forms  part  of  the 
international  law  of  Europe,  the  de- 
signs of  Russia  on  Turkey  are  at  once 
arrested.  Russia  will  then  have  lost 
all  exclusive  rights ;  and  all  questions 
of  public  interest  affecting  the  Porte 
must  be  treated  by  all  the  states  who 
have  affixed  their  signatures  to  that 
important  instrument. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  view  taken  by  Turkey  of  the  rights 
created  for  her  by  this  new  state  of 
things,  Is  the  oocrect  <me ;  and  we 
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submit  that  the  interpretation  which 
gives  the  greatest  effect  to  the  joint 
engagement  of  the  four  powers,  is 
that  which  is  most  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  its  framers. 
^'  The  important  act  of  this  Conven- 
tion,** said  M.  Gnizot  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  ^^  is  to  have  included  the 
Forte  itself,  the  inviolability  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  the  re- 
pose of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  Therein  is  com- 
prised the  general  recognition — the 
recognition  made  in  common,  and  offi- 
cially declared — of  the  inviolability  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte,  and 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
France  would  have  refused  to  facilitate 
by  her  adhesion  the  execution  of  that 
act."  "The  Turco- Egyptian  ques- 
tion," said  the  same  minister  in  the 
Chamber  of  deputies,  "  was  settled — 
the  question  of  Constantinople  re- 
mained. What  is  the  object  the  policy 
of  Europe  has  in  view  for  a  long  time 
past  with  reference  to  Constantinople? 
It  is  to  withdraw  Constantinople  from 
exclusive  protection;  to  admit  Turkey 
into  our  European  law ;  and  to  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming  the  Portugal 
of  Bnssia.  Well,  then,  a  step  has 
been  made  towards  that  end.  It  is 
true  that  the  Porte  has  not  been  se- 
cured from  ambition  of  all  kinds — 
from  all  the  chances  of  the  future; 
but,  at  all  events,  we  have  an  official 
instrument,  signed  by  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  which  admits 
Turkey  into  the  European  law,  which 
declares  that  it  is  the  intention  of  all 
the  great  powers  to  respect  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Sultan's  rights,  and  to 
consolidate  the  repose  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  possession  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  equally  certain 
,  that,  whenever  she  becomes  mistress 
of  both  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  she 
will,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
add  to  her  present  pre-eminent  mili- 
tary character  that  of  a  first-rate 
commercial  and  maritime  power.  The 
populations  that  would  then  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Knoui 
would  be  over  eighty  millions ;  and 
the  seventy  millions  of  Christians  pro- 
fessing the  Greek  faith  would  bow 
their  necks  to  the  political  and  reli- 


gious autocrat.  Russia  would  theo 
indeed  hold  at  her  girdle  the  keys  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  lake  of  Azof, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  possession  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
would  before  long  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ; 
and  soon  the  fairest  regions  in  the 
world,  the  most  fertile  shores  of  that 
inland  sea,  would^all  under  her  rule. 
A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  enable 
na  to  comprehend  the  magnificence, 
the  vast  extent,  of  such  an  acquisition ; 
and  the  mind  may  dwell  with  wonder 
on  the  immensity  of  the  new  Russian 
Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  an- 
ticipate the  supremacy  she  would  gain 
by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
which  opens  to  her  a  path  to  the  very 
heart  of  civilised  Europe.  That  Russia 
should  make  gigantic  efforts,  and  risk, 
as  she  is  now  risking,  her  rank  as  a 
first-rate  Power,  if  not  her  existence, 
to  attain  such  an  object,  is  not  aston- 
ishing. The  fair  capital  that  stands 
on  the  Bosphorus  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  empire  of  the  world.  It  is  more 
than  the  ambition  of  Alexander,  of 
Charlemagne,  or  of  Napoleon,  ever 
dreamed  the  realisation  of;  and  if 
treachery  or  violence  ever  gives  it  to 
Russia,  the  irresistible  and  universal 
domination  of  Rome  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
alone  furnishes  an  example  of  what 
Russia  would  then  become. 

Russia  has,  by  the  tolerance  or 
apathy  of  Europe,  been  singularly 
favoured  since  the  seventeeth  centuxy ; 
and  she  whose  name  was  not  even 
mentioned  In  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  defined  the  limits  of  the 
great  European  states,  has  risen  to 
gigantic  proportions  since  then.  She 
has  invariably  availed  herself,  as  she 
is  now  ready  to  do,  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  Western  kingdoms ;  she  has  ab- 
sorbed provinces  and  nations  of  vari- 
ous tongues,  religions,  and  races ;  and 
has  opened  her  way,  through  the  terri- 
tories of  her  neighbours,  to  the  shores 
of  two  seas.     Her  hand  it  was  that 

fnt  an  end  to  the  existence  of  Poland, 
t  was  she  that  paralysed  Sweden  and 
Denmark ;  and  it  is  by  her  that  Persia 
and  Turkey  have  been  pushed  on  io 
their  ruin.  The  history  of  her  crimes 
in  Poland  is  the  same  as  that  of  her 
plunder  in  Turkey,  Georgia,  and  Persia ; 
and  the  partition  of  the  ancient  north- 
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ern  kingdom  is  now  to  be  repeated 
with    the   Ottoman   Empire.      The 
meaDS  she  employs  are  ever  the  same; 
— ^menaces  and  caresses  by  tnms  ; — 
attempts  at  exclnsive  intervention ; — 
a  slow  bnt  steady  system  of  dismem- 
berment; —  pretensions  and  claims, 
as  impudently  advanced  as  they  are 
nnfonnded;    then    apparently    with- 
drawn, postponed,  placed  in  abey- 
ance, seemingly  forgotten,  bat  never 
finally  abandoned ;  revived  with  hypo- 
critical humility,  or  with  arrogance, 
according  to  circumstances ;  pretexts 
of  quarrel  of  the  most   imaginary 
and    untenable   kind ;    intimidation 
mingled    with    seduction.     Nothing 
is  too  bold,  too  base  for  her  self- 
ishness.   Her  princes  and  nobles  are 
spies  ;  her  princesses — worse.     No 
profligacy  is  too  gross,  no  crime  is 
too  enormous,  that  advances  by  one 
inch  the  influence  of  ^^  Holy  Russia." 
War  is  undertaken  for  no  other  object 
than  to  arrive  at  couventions  ruinous 
to  the  conquered.    Such  is  the  here- 
ditary policy  of  Russia ;  such  it  has 
been  since  she  first  assumed  a  stand- 
ing in  Europe;   and  we  say  it  to 
our  shame,  that  her  unexampled  suc- 
cess is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  self- 
ishness of  some,  the  exaggerated  fears 
of  others,  and  the  indifference  and 
apathy  of  all  the  states  of  Europe. 
If  England  and  France  had  but  pro- 
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ation.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  scandal  for  a  civilised  and  reli- 
gious nation  to  go  to  war  in  support 
of  a  barbarous  and  unbelieving  Go- 
remment.  If  such  an  argument  mean 
anything,  it  must  mean  that  England 
is  to  have  no  ally  but  such  as  can 
boast  of  equal  civilisation,  and  profess 
the  same  faith  as  ourselves.     We 
deny  that  we  go  to  war,  and  in  sup- 
port of  Turkey,  in  order  to  insure  the 
supremacy  of  the  Koran  over   the 
Bible,  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross, 
of  barbarism  over  civilisation.    We- 
take  the  pai*t  of  Turkey,  not  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  but  on  political ;  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  Russia  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
her  power  would  seriously  endanger 
the  vital  interests  of  Western  Europe ; 
to  maintain  what  is  termed  the  balance 
of  Europe;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  Power  from  growing  to 
such  a  colossal  size  as  that  all  the  others 
would  be  at  her  mercy.    We  do  not  go 
to  war  to  continue  Mussulman  barbar- 
ism, or  to  perpetuate  the  despotism 
uuder  which  the  Christian  populations 
have  groaned.     The  conditions  on 
which  France  and  England  afford  suc- 
cour to  the  Sultan  are,  that  the  reform 
long   since   commenced    by   Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  continued  by  Abdul 
Medjid,    shall   be  still   further   de- 
veloped ;  and  that  the  Christian  sub- 
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with  a  reformed  constitution,  and  an 
improved  administration,  still  be  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  stand  the 
barrier  between  the  barbarism  of  the 
north  and  the  civilisation  of  the  west. 
If  the  Western  Powers  had  directed 
their  attention  a  little  more  frequently, 
and  more  earnestly  to  Turkey,  the 
events  against  which  we  are  now  pre- 
paring might  not  have  taken  place. 
Even  now,  it  is  not  too  late ;  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power, 
as  we  have  little  doubt  it  is  the  desire, 
of  Europe,  to  arrest  for  many  years 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia. 

We  have  heard  one  argument  ad- 
vanced against  our  interference  to 
save  Turkey  from  Russia,  and  which 
seems  to  have  made  a  certain  impres- 
sion in  some  quarters.  We  think  the 
argument  to  be  more  specious  than 
real ;  and  the  only  reason  we  notice 
it  here  is,  because  it  has  been  dwelt 
npon  by  per^ions  whose  opinions  are 
in  other  respects  entitled  to  consider- 
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has  materially  improved,  shall  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Mus- 
sulmans. As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  our  wars  in  Spain  had  for  their 
object  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  consolidation  of 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  the  re- esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
perpetuation  of  the  stupid  despotism 
of  Ferdinand.  We  entered  on  the 
Peninsular  war,  not  for  such  objects, 
but  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which 
now  lead  us  to  the  East ;— to  rescue 
the  Spanish  territory  from  the  grasp 
of  a  usurper,  from  the  power  of  a 
conqueror  whose  ambition  of  univer- 
sal rule  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Nicholas ;  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  falling  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  single  potentate.  In  this 
country  we  denounce  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  we,  a  Protestant  Go- 
vernment, employed  its  armies  in  de- 
fence of  a  nation  whose  principle  has 
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been,  and  still  is,  intolerance  of  all  over  Soltan  Abdnl  Medjid.  We  are 
other  creeds  but  its  own,  and  agunat  not  of  opinion  that,  as  respects  mere 
a  Government  which,  whatever  may  ciyilisation,  the  Roasian  serfe  are  sn- 
have  been  its  faolts,  had  not,  at  all  perior  to  the  Tarks.  We  have  no 
events,  religions  intolerance  among  evidence  that  Rassia  hae  made  anj 
them.  In  no  country  is  the  Roman  improvement  within  the  recollectioii 
Catholic  religion  made  to  assume  a  of  the  present  generation ;  while  it  is 
more  odions  form  than  in  Spain.  We  undeniable  that,  withbi  the  same 
are  told  that  the  Tnrks  speak  oi  space  of  time,  Tarkey  had  made,  and 
Christians  as  ^*  dogs ;"  bnt,  in  Chris-  is  still  making,  material  progress  in 
tian  Spain,  English  Protestants  are  its  administration*  Since  the  time  of 
actually  treated  as  dogs,  or  worse.  Mahmond,  Turkey — though,  of  course, 
We  have  seen,  and  this  withud  a  very  still  far  behind  France  and  England — 
few  years,  those  who  fought,  and  bled,  has  effected  immense  ameliorations  in 
and  died  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  in-  all  matters  connected  with  internal  na- 
dependence,  flung,  like  offal,  into  a  vigation,  with  her  military  and  naval 
hole,  or  left  to  rot  on  the  sea  coast  establishments,  and  her  political  and 
below  high- water  mark.  We  have,  judicial  administration ;  and,  from  the 
within  the  last  few  months,  witnessed  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
the  tedious  negotiations  carried  on  be-  in  the  condition  of  her  Christian  popn- 
tween  our  Minister  at  Madrid  and  the  lations,  we  are  confident  that,  before 
Government  in  whose  cause  our  blood  long,  she  will  realise  the  wish  of  Mah- 
and  treasures  have  been  spent  with  moud,  and  those  populations  will  be 
profusion,  to  obtain  a  secluded  spot  of  placed  on  a  footing  of  political  equal- 
earth  wherein  the  bones  of  those  of  ity  with  the  Mussulmans.  We  doubt 
our  countrymen,  who  still  labour  to  whether  all  these  things  can  be  stated 
hitroduce  civilisation  into  that  conn-  of  Russia. 

try,  may  be  sheltered  from  pollution  ;       The  Grand-duke  Michael  is  said  to 

and  we  have  no  cause  to  rejoice  at  its  have  predicted  the  dismemberment  of 

humiliating  conclusion.      When   we  the  Russian  Empire  soon  after  the 

are  told  of  Turkish  bigotry  and  intol-  death  of  the  present  autocrat.  What- 

erance,  we  would  point  to  Madrid,  to  ever  be  the  claims  of  that  prince  to 

Naples,  and  to  Tuscany.     Turkish  the  character  of  a  prophet,  it  is  evi- 

honour  and  Turkish  fidelity  to  en-  dent  that  Russia  is  now  approaching 

gagements  will  not  suffer  by  a  com-  a  more  important  crisis.    Rusaa  will 

parison  with  the  Grovemment  of  her  give  way,  or  she  will  not.   If  the  fbr- 

most  Catholic  Majesty,  as  we  pre-  mer,  her  prestige  is  gone,  and  the 

sume  those  Englishmen  who  have  had  pettiest  Continental  kingdom  may  re* 

anything  to  do  with  it  will  be  ready  gard  her  with  indifference.    If  the 

to  admit.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  latter,  a  more  terrible  fate  may  await 

the  barbarism  of  the  Turks  is  greater  her,  for  she  can  scarcely  resist  all 

than  that  which  may  be  found  in  that  is  powerful  in  Europe  combined 

many  parts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  against  her.     Russia  has   been   to 

and  those  who  have  travelled  into  the  Europe,  for  the  last  forty  years,  what 

interior  of  both  countries  may  bear  a  ball  remaining  in  an  old  wound  is 

witness  to  the  fact  that  her  Catholic  to  the  limb  of  a  veteran.     Every 

Majesty's  subjects,  with  the  exertion  change  of  temperature,  the  heat  oi 

of  the  large  towns,  cannot  be  sur-  summer,   the  cold  of  winter,  pro* 

passed    by    any    others    in    ignor-  duces  uneasiness  and  pain.    The  ball 

ance,  sloth,  and  bigotry.    Corrupt  as  must  now  be  extracted ;  the  wound 

the  Turkish  Government  may  have  must  now  be  entirely  closed  up,  that 

been,  and  badly  administered  as  the  we  may  be  all  at  rest, 
country  unquestionably  is,  we  doubt       Since  the  preceding  pages  were  writ* 

whether  the  general  run  of  Spanish  ten,  a  *' Confidential  correspondence '* 

statesmen  have  exhibited  much  more  has  been  brought  to  light,  which 

probity,  integrity,  and  talent  in  go-  no  longer  leaves  any  mystery  in  this 

vemment,  with  all  the  advantages  of  once  incomprehensible  question.   Our 

onr  example;  and,  in  the  matter  of  readers  will  find  these  important  docu- 

private  morals,  we  think  we  could  ments,  and  the  indefensible  conduct 

point  out  l^anish  sovereigns  who,  of  the  Ministry  in  the  matter,  fhUy 

with  all  their  piety  and  attachment  to  discussed  in  the  concluding  artide  it 

Catholicism,  have  not  much  to  boast  this  Number. 
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TiBBD  of  poetical  criticism,  in  which 
we  last  month  so  freely  indalged,  and 
tornioff  with  satisfaction  from  the  po- 
litical disqalsitions  now  going  through 
the  press  for  the  benefit  of  oar  sorely- 
perplexed  conntrymen,  we  feel  dis* 
posed,  catting  botn  poetry  and  politics, 
fairly  to  fly  oar  shores,  and  recreate 
oarselyes  and  readers  in  some  less 
tronbled  quarter  of  the  earth.  Among 
the  host  of  new  books  on  onr  tabl^ 
redolent  of  Cossack  and  Turk,  Cross 
and  Crescent,  and  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  cabalistic  >  looking 
titles,  which,  we  are  requested  to 
believe,  signify  the  ^'  Doom  of  Tur- 
key," or  the    **  Drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates" — lo,  there  peeps  forth  one 
of  a  more  pacific  hue.  There,  lustrous 
on  its  boards,  rises  the  feathery  palm- 
tree  of  the  Desert, — the  Arab  tent, — 
the  camel ;  and  what  an  emblem  of 
peace  is  that  cross-legged  Oriental, 
smoking  his  long  pipe,  imperturbable 
as  a  statue!  StiUmUrnMmqaewdehU. 
We  open  the  book,  and,  amidst  the 
intricwsies  of  a  very  long  title,  catch 
the  piquant  words — ^*  Wanderings  in 
the  African  Sahara."  *    How  we  feel 
the  breezes  of  the  Desert  come  around 
nsl — the   freedom, — the  expanse, — 
the  wild  novelty  of  the  scene ; — the 
heaving  motion  of  the  camel  beneath 
OS, — the  flashing  spears  and  pennons 
of  the  escort,  as  they  whirl  in  mimic 
warfare   around.     Away    into    the 
Desert  1  with  a  sea  of  rigid  white 
sand  beneath,  and  a  twin  sea  of  glow- 
ing light  above  I   On,  over  the  waste, 
till  the  glare  of  day  is  done,  and  the 
cool  breeze  comes  forth,  and  all  the 
stars  of  night, — and  we  kiss  our  hand 
to  the  moon  ^  walking  in  brightness," 
and  say,  with  Sonthey, 

<*  How  beatttiful  is  night  I 
A  dewy  freshneBS  fills  the  silent  air  ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  clond,  nor  speck,  nor 
stain, 
Breaks  the  seraM  of  kaavwi  I  * 
In  fidl-orbed  glorr  yonder  Moon  dirine 
BoUi  (hrosKh  tne  dork-bhifl  depthi. 

Beneath  Ler  steady  ray 
The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  ronnd  ocean,  girdled  by  the  sky  1 
How  b«»tiftd  if  night  t  " 


What  mystery  hangs  over  this  last- 
bom  of  continents  I  whose  plains  are 
sea-beds,  at  whose  vast  upheaval  the 
waters  of  ocean  mast  have  rushed 
furiously  in  all  directions  to  regain 
their  level.  A  land  of  m^steiy,  from 
the  days  of  Herodotus  until  now.  How 
we  long  to  join  those  yearly  caravanSi 
which,  after  leaving  behind  them  the 
whole  northern  region  of  the  coast, 
travd  for  sixty  days  southwards 
through  the  burning  Sahara, — reach- 
ing springs  but  once  a-week,— cross- 
ing alternately  now  mountain-ridges, 
now  seas  of  sand ;  antU,  passing  from 
oasts  to  oasis,  they  at  length  pene- 
trate into  the  region  of  Soudaan, — the 
heart  of  Africa,  the  death-place  of 
Clapperton,  and  Richardson,  and 
Overweg, — and  behold  the  great  cen- 
tral lake  of  Tchad,  the  most  inacces- 
sible point  on  the  globe,  yet  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  whose  shores  the  dying 
energies  of  Clapperton  brought  a  boaL 
— ^whose  waters  have  been  navigated 
by  his  European  comrade,  and  on 
whose  bosom,  perchance,  that  bark 
still  floats,  with  the  flag  of  England 
flying  from  its  mast ! 

Such  were  the  quick  mushigs  of 
the  moment  of  imaginative  pleasure 
which  elapsed,  as  we  cut  open 
preface  and  contents,  and  plunged 
into  the  book  itself.  In  a  trice,  the 
argument  of  the  book  is  plain  to  us. 
After  a  residence  of  several  yean  on 
the  shores  of  North  Africar-during 
which  time  he  seems  to  have  master- 
ed the  various  dialects  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  and  of  course  studied  their 
manners — Mr  Davis,  the  reverend 
author,  catches  si^ht  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  visiting  the  interior. 
^^Sidy  Mohammed  Bey,"  he  says, 
^'  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne  ot 
Tunis,— a  prince  possessed  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  among  which  extreme 
kindness  and  affability  are  not  the 
least  prominent,— was  on  the  point 
of  making  a  journey  into  the  interior, 
in  order  to  regulate  some  public 
affairs ;  and,  upon  application,  he 
very  kindly  took  me  under  his  imme- 
diate protection." 


*^  Efmmm  in  my  Teid  ;  or,  Wanderingi  m  Balad  ^areid,  lUmtrating  th$  Morai^ 
Boeial,  and  PolUical  CondUiont  of  wniom  Arab  Tribet  of  iKe  J/rican  Gakara^ 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Dins,  F.B.&SJL    2  vols.    Limdon :  18M. 
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On  the  sixth  day  after  starting, 
they  came  to  a  good  deal  of  broken 
eonntry, — traversed  several  dry  beds 
of  rivers,' — and  crossed  a  number 
of  mgged  heights,  rent  Into  strange 
shapes.  Marching  through  an  opening 
in  one  of  these  minor  ridges,  they  passed 
at  once  from  a  beantifal  plain  into  the 
wild  and  ragged  outskirts  of  the  great 
chain  of  Gebel  Waslaat,  celebrated  for 
the  warlike  character  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.  **  At  a  little  distance," 
says  Mr  Davis,  "  these  famous  and 
romantic  heights  have  a  most  lovely 
appearance,  resembling  the  vineyards 
of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of  France ; " 
but  on  a  nearer  approach,  he  found — 
as  on  many  other  occasions  during 
the  expedition — that  it  was  only  dis- 
tance that  lent  to  them  theur  enchant- 
ing look.  The  Arabs  of  the  coast 
look  upon  this  region  as  perhaps  the 
blackest  spot  in  all  creation ;  and  yon 
may  as  well  call  one  of  them  a  devil 
as  a  Waslaati,  They  relate  that  this 
part  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  a 
very  wicked  people,  and  that  the 
Pharaoh  under  whom  the  Israelites 
were  in  bondage,  and  who  received 
such  signal  chastisement,  was  a  na- 
tive of  these  mountains.  The  Mo- 
hammedan doctors  go  still  further, 
and  assert  that  it  was  upon  this  Gebel 
Waslaat  that  Eblis  (Satan)  was  hurled 
down,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  re- 
gions of  light  and  happiness;  and 
that  it  was  in  these  mountains  that 
lie  took  up  his  first  earthly  abode. 

Leaving  these  ill-omened  mountains 
to  the  west,  they  journeyed  south- 
eastwards,  for  two  days,  through  a 
plain,  which,  says  Mr  Davis,  "for 
this  part  of  the  world,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  luxuriant  one."  It  is 
pretty  well  cultivated,  and  is  watered 
by  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Waslaat  mountains.  They  then  en- 
camped for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Calrwan,  the  "  city  of  saints." 
^*  At  a  short  distance,"  he  says,  *^  this, 
like  every  other  Mohammedan  city  of 
any  note,  has  a  fine  appearance,  but 
as  one  approaches,  its  beauty  vanishes. 
Crooked  and  filty  streets,  ruined  and 
dilapidated  houses,  wretched  shops 
and  miserable  hovels,  are  too  glaring 
not  to  attract  one's  attention."  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  has  a  garrison  of 
]  cgnlar  as  well  as  of  irregular  troops. 
Outside  are  large  cisterns,  supple- 


menting the  reserroirs  with  which 
the  houses  within  are  furnished  for 
collecting  rain-water ;  and,  still  more 
remarkable,  though  much  less  useful, 
the  tomb  wherein  repose  the  holy  re- 
mains of  Saint  JShaabf  *^  the  Prophet's 
barber." 

After  a  two  days'  halt,  they  left  be- 
hind them  the  plain  of  Gairwan,  and 
began  to  approach  the  borders  of  the 
Sahara.  On  the  day  after  starting, 
the  Prince's  party  was  met  by  the 
(*  noble  and  highly-favoured  "tribe  of 
Arabs,  the  Dreeds  (who  are  allowed 
to  sit  in  presence  of  a  prince,  whilst 
every  other  Arab  is  obliged  to  stand), 
headed  by  their  kaid  or  governor, 
Smeeda  Ben  Azooz.  ''  Sm^a  him- 
self was  mounted  on  a  naagniflcent 
grey  steed,  whose  saddle  appeared  to 
be  of  a  solid  mass  of  gold,  so  richly 
was  it  embroidered;  and  the  other 
trappings  were  also  sumptuously 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
rode  in  advance,  and  the  hundred 
Dreeds  who  followed  him  were  on 
horses  not  much  Inferior  to  that  of 
their  proud  and  haughty  chief.  When 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Prince,  Smeeda  dismounted,  and  ap* 
proached  on  foot  to  kiss  his  hand. 
On  resuming  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he 
took  up  his  position  to  his  master's 
left,  whilst  his  attendants  fell  back  in 
the  rear  of  our  party." 

The  Prince  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  bunting.  Every  day,  when 
he  had  the  opportunity,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  chase  of  gazelles 
was  his  favourite  sport,  and  it  was 
one  in  which  success  was  neither 
easily  nor  frequently  achieved.  "U 
is  a  grand  sight,"  says  Mr  Davi^ 
^*'  to  behold  these  slender-limbed  and 
feeble*looking  tiny  creatures  defying 
the  most  spirited  horse  in  speed. 
When  pursued,  they  actually  often 
stopped  to  nibble  the  grass, — as  If  to 
challenge  the  rider  and  ridicule  his 
efforts,  and  treat  him,  his  hone  and 
hounds  alike,  with  contempt."  They 
were  frequently  seen  in  companies  of 
about  twenty  together.  On  the  day 
after  Smeeda  and  his  Dreeds  joined 
the  expedition,  a  great  many  gazelles 
were  chased  by  the  Prince's  cavalry 
and  the  Arabs,  but  not  a  single  one 
was  killed.  This,  it  is  alleged,  was 
owing,  firstly,  to  the  rough  and  broken 
character  of  the  soil;  secondly,  t» 
the  burning  heat  which  prevailed; 
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«Dd  thirdly,  the  Bhirocco  wiod,  which 
sometimes,  as  it  blew  in  their  faces, 
seemed  as  if  it  carried  along  with  it 
flames  of  fire,  and  caused  the  riders  to 
check  the  speed  of  their  horses.  But 
to  compensate  the  party  for  their 
bootless  efforts,  Smeeda  sent  his  ser- 
vants for  his  well-trained  hawks. 

*^  In  half  an  hour  about  twenty  of  these 
birds  of  prey,  of  an  unusually  large  size, 
were  brought,  accompanied  by  several 
Breeds,  expert  in  hawking.    Smeeda, — 
who  is  rather  a  short,  but  very  corpulent 
man,  with  a  handsome  face,  ornamented 
by  a  fine  black,  neatly- trimmed  beanl, 
and  most  penetrating  dark  eyes, — was 
this  day  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white 
horse,  decked  out  with  the  same  saddle 
and  trappings  his  grey  horse  exhibited 
the  day  before.    The  dress  of  the  rider 
was  elegant  and  rich  in  the  extreme. 
As  soon  as  he  had  protected  bis  hands 
from    the    talons    by  gauntlets,  partly 
coYered  with  plates  of  gold,  a  hawk  was 
handed  to  him  by  one  of  his  attendants. 
He  undid  the  hood  which  confined  the 
head  of  the  bird,  and  preYented  his  quick 
eye  fVom  beholding^  the  objects  around. 
In  an  instant  the  hawk  was  seen  soaring 
up  to  the  sky.    Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, and  in  this  manner  about  tweWe  or 
fifteen  were  despatched.    A  few  seconds 
elapsed,  when  one  after  the  other  pounced 
upon  his  prey.    Hares  and  rabbits,  part- 
ridges and  other  birds,  were  thus  secured 
in  abundance.    The  servants  were  busily 
engaged  running  in  all  directions  to  secure 
both  the  hawks  and  the  prey, — the  former, 
in  order  to  adjust  their  hoods  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  being  despatched  again  ; 
and  the  latter, '  to  cut  the  throat '  before 
life  is  extinct,  so  as  to  render  them  law- 
ful food  for  the  true  believer.*' 

In  connection  with  this  love  of  the 
cliase,  we  must  mention  an  incident 
vhich  occurred  as  the  expedition 
was  approaching  Cairwan,  and  which 
«hows  how  little  prevalent  is  any  rule 
but  the  *'law  of  the  strongest"  in 
those  quarters,  and  how  naturally 
men  take  to  deceit  as  a  refuge  agunst 
lawless  force.  Mr  Davis  and  some 
'Others  of  the  party  came  to  half-a- 
dozcn  Arab  tents,  where,  to  their 
^eat  surprise,  a  general  stillness  and 
gloom  prevailed.  The  men  aud  chil- 
dren sat  on  the  ground  with  an  air  of 
profonndest  melancholy;  whilst  the 
women,  usually  so  active,  were  rest- 
ing from  their  iabonrs,  and  exhibiting 
grief  by  floods  of  tears. 

"*  What  has  happened,  Alt,  that  you 
are  all  so  much  cast  down  1 '  asked  one 
of  our  party,  addressing  an  old  man. 


*  Such  is  the  will  of  God,'  was  the  only 
reply. 

'  But  what  has  happened,  Ali  1 ' 

'  Maktovbf  —  it   is    so    preordained  !' 

answered  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head, 

and  clasping  his  hands. 

*  Has  any  one  died  1 ' 

To  this  he  only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and 
pointed  us  to  the  interior  of  his  tent. 
But  instead  of  participating  in  his  grief, 
my  friend  abruptly  asked  him, — Where  is 
the  tlo^i  (greyhound)  of  last  year  I ' 

'  How  can  you  put  such  a  question  to 
me,  when  you  witness  my  grief  and  dis- 
tresH 1 ' 

'  Who,  then,  is  dead  1 '  pursued  my  in- 
quisitive companion. 

'*  My  wife  1 '  replied  the  old  Arab,  again 
pointing  us  to  the  interior  of  the  tent, 
where  apparently  she  lay,  covered  with 
a  kind  of  blanket. 

'But  what  have  you  done  with  the 
lovely  (greyhound)  I ' 

Old  Ali  now  indignantly  expressed  his 
surprise  that  such  a  question  should  be 
put  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind 
was  so  differently  occupied.  He  thought 
it  manifested  hard-heartedness,  if  not 
cruelty. 

'But  are  you  sure  your  wife  is  quite 
deadl' 

'  Do  not  mock  me,  O  Moslems  I ' 

The  interrogator  then  called  a  soldier, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  and  gave  him 
his  horse  to  hold,  while  he  himself  ruth- 
lessly entered  the  tent.  On  removing  the 
blanket,he  found  the  Arab's  wife,  all  alive, 
and  holding  the  pet  ilogki  in  her  arms. 
On  being  thus  detected,  the  poor  woman 
cried  out  most  beseechingly,  *Do  not 
take  the  dog  !  *  and  tlie  whole  company, 
men,  women,  and  children,  most  implor- 
ingly re-echoed  the  cry. 

The  intruder  then  turned  to  old  All, 
aud  with  an  ironical  smile  said, — ^'You 
see  your  dear  wife  ia  not  quite  dead  1 ' " 

The  Prince,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  not  one  of  his 
dogs  could  compare  with  All's  shghi; 
but  his  veneration  for  justice  predo- 
minated even  over  his  love  of  the  chase. 
''Ali  is  rich,"  said  he,  when  the 
hound  was  brought  to  him,  ''and 
money  will  not  tempt  him,  else  I 
would  gladly  offer  it  him.  Send  the 
aloglti  instantly  back  I  *' 

The  day  after  the  junction  of  Smee- 
da and  his  noble  Breeds,  the  expedi- 
tion entered  the  district  of  the  Majer, 
—a  tribe  (numbering  200  tents,  or 
1 200  sonls^  of  a  peculiarly  rascally  cha- 
racter, ana  the  larger  portion  of  whose 
scanty  resources  is  obtained  by  the 
robbery  and  murder  of  travellers.  For 
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these  ontrages  they  are  rarelj  hronght 
to  account,  save  when  the  Prince,  or 
other  representative  of  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  makes  a  tour  in  person  among 
the  tribes.     On  the  present  occasion 
they  had  a  heavy  debt  to  pay, — the 
value  of  a  life,  in  the  Desert,  being 
generally  reckoned  at  from  twenty- 
nve  to  thirty  camels.     Within  the 
precincts  of  this  tribe  are  the  ruins  of 
bpaitla,  the  ancient  Sufetula ;  and,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Prince,  our  author 
set  out  to  visit  them.     Under  the 
guidance  of  theMajer  chief,  and  escort- 
ed by  twenty  soldiers  well  mounted, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth — after  a  gal- 
lop over  a  beautiful  plain,  and  thence 
crossing  a  district  of  hill  and  dale, 
"  all  covered  with  verdure,  and  occa- 
sionally bordering  upon  the  pictur- 
esque,*' Mr  Davis  and  his  party  arrived 
at  the  ruins.  On  their  first  approach  all 
was  perfectly  still.    Not  a  sound  but 
their  own  was  audible,  save  the  rip- 
pling of  a  brook  which  glides  past  the 
ruins  on  their  north-eastern  side.  Not 
a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  either 
among  the  ruins  or  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  even  animal  life  seemed  to  have 
for  ever  departed  from   the  sombre 
walls  and  mansions  of  the  ancient  Sn- 
fetulans.    But  such  was  not  really  the 
case.  In  the  holes,  caverns,  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  city  stands, 
were  dispersed  numbers  of  the  follow- 
ers and  subjects  of  the  Majer  chief. 
From  their  dwellings  they  issued  forth 
imperceptibly  to  the  travellers.    And 
most  unpleasant  company  they  must 
have  been  ;  for,  says  our  author,  ^*  all 
the  corrupt  ramifications  of  the  hu- 
man heart, — all  the  vile  actions  of 
which  man  is  capable,  could  be  traced, 
and  that  distinctly,  in  the  features  of 
these  sons  of  Ghiath." 

The  sitoation  of  this  ancient  city  is 
delightful.  It  is  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, commanding  a  panoramic  view 
of  an  expanse  of  country  which,  even 
in  its  present  barren  and  deserted  con- 
dition, has  a  charming  aspect.  Wild 
olive,  juniper,  and  dmond  trees  in 
abundance  stud  the  banks  of  the 
brook.  Of  the  place  itself,  Mr  Davis 
says,  "  I  had  no  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ruins  to  be  found  here ;  so 
that  my  companions,  as  well  as  my- 
self, were  absolutely  amazed  on  be- 
holding the  magnificence  of  some  of 
them.    As  I  viewed  these  from  some 


angles,  I  could  almost  fancy  myself 
again  on  the  majestic  rains  of  JBaal- 
bec.*'  He  especially  notices  a  sump- 
tuous triumphal  arch  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  a  lesser  arch  on  each 
side.  From  this  he  proceeded  to  three 
temples, — upon  which  time,  and  the 
innate  destructive  disposition  of  the 
Arabs,  have  1^  evident  traces. 
^^  Parts  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition, yet  it  is  surprising  to  meet 
with  so  much  which,  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense,  might  easDy  be 
restored  to  its  former  grandeur.  The 
front  and  entrance  to  the  temples  are 
in  ruins,  and  large  masses  of  stone  are 
lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  block 
up  the  ingress ;  but  the  baicks,  which 
face  the  triumphal  arch,  are  in  capital 
repair." 

On  his  return  from  visiting  the 
ruins  of  Spaitla,  our  author  and  his 
companions,  miscalculating  the  move- 
ments of  the  main  body  of  the  expe- 
dition, found  themselves  very  much 
out  of  their  reckoning.  Night  came 
on, — their  guide,  the  Majer  chief,  dis- 
appeared at  the  very  time  his  presence 
was  most  required ;  and  what  with 
the  fear  of  his  rascally  tribe  before 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert,  the  ni^t  which 
the  little  party  had  to  pass  on  the 
sands  before  they  could  rejoin  the 
main  body  was  anything  but  a  com- 
fortable one. 

Lions  are  common  in  these  parts^ 
and  their  tracks  were  occasionally 
visible ;  but  the  king  of  beasts 
nowhere  appeared  in  person,  and 
the  Prince,  who  longed  to  try  his 
skill  on  this  lordly  tenantof  the  wastes^ 
was  balked  of  his  sport.  Hyenas  are 
likewise  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  these  parts  is  very  peculiar. 
Its  subterranean  abode,  it  appears,  is 
so  narrow  as  not  to  permit  of  the  ani- 
mal turning  about  in  it ;  and  hence, 
to  use  the  Arab  phraseology,  it  has 
"  two  doors,"  by  one  of  which  it  en- 
ters, and  by  the  other  goes  ont.  The 
Arabs,  lying  perdus  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  these  dens,  watch  the  particular 
hole  by  which  the  hyena  enters,  and 
then  proceed  to  place  a  strong  rope 
net  over  the  opposite  hole, — ^whilst 
one  of  their  fraternity,  skilled  in  the 
business,  and  prepared  with  a  rope, 
works  his  way  in  by  ^'  the  door"  which 
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the  uiiiBal  has  entered.  As  he  nears 
the  brate  (which  cannot  tarn  upon 
him),  he  *^  charms  it,"  according  to 
our  anther's  informants,  sajing, — 
^^  Come,  mj  dear  little  creatine ;  I 
will  lead  yon  to  places  where  many 
carcases  are  prepared  for  yon, — aplenty 
of  food  awaits  yon.  Let  me  fasten 
this  rope  to  yonr  beantifnl  leg,  and 
stand  qniet  whilst  I  do  so.**  This  sen- 
tence, or  something  yery  similar  to  it, 
is  repeated  tiU  the  operation  is  effectn- 
ally  achieved ;  when  the  daring  son 
of  the  Sahara  begins  to  gore  the  bmte 
with  a  dagger,  till  he  is  forced  to  rnsh 
ont,  when  he  is  caught  in  the  net,  and 
either  killed  on  the  spot  or  carried  off 
alive.  If  any  blunder  happens,  how- 
ever,— as  is  sometimes  the  case — 
through  which  the  hyena  lb  enabled 
to  struggle  and  re-enter  its  abode,  the 
*^  charmer,*'  in  spite  of  his  charming, 
falls  a  victim  to  its  savage  rage,  and 
frequently  his  companions  can  scarcely 
contrive  to  get  dear  without  feeling 
something  of  its  effects. 

The  powerful  Hamama  tribe  was 
the  next  which  our  travellers  fell  in 
with, — two  hundred  of  this  tribe  com- 
ing to  pay  then:  respects  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  throne,  and  escort  him 
to  the  city  of  Cafsa.  ^*  There  was 
much  in  their  appearance,"  says  Mr 
Davis,  ^^  to  make  me  reganl  this  tribe 
with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  They 
are  genuine  Arabs,  and  of  this  they 
are  very  prond.  '  Then:  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  is  against  them.'  An  officer 
from  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Tunis, 
(who  has  just  joined  our  expedition) 
with  a  number  of  cavalry  soldiers,  is 
now  amongst  them,  in  order  to  enforce 
a  fine  of  2000  camels,  for  murders 
and  other  outrages  committed  by  these 
genuine  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They 
are  at  enmity  with  the  Breeds,  jeal- 
ous of  the  Farasheesh,  and  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Mamshe — 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  western  borders 
of  the  regency,  quite  as  powerful  and 
as  full  of  pretensions  as  their  own." 
Aa  seldom  more  than  thirty  camels 
are  ever  demanded  for  a  single  life, 
these  two  thousand  camels  symbolise 
npwards  of  sixty  murders  committed 
by  this  tribe,  and  known  to  the  Grov- 
emBMnt! 

His  Highness  the  Prince  made  his 
entry  in  grand  style  into  Cafsa, — the 


Mamlooks  on  their  choice  horses,  and 
in  their  best  uniforms — a  native  band 
playing  their  national  tunes— a  host 
of  unfurled  banners — and  at  the  wings 
several  companies  of  cavahy.  In  aU, 
including  the  various  tribes  that  had 
joined,  the  camp  now  amounted  to  no 
less  than  30,000  men,  about  50,000 
camels,  and  2000  horses  and  mules  1 
^*  A  just  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
expedition,"  says  our  author,  "can 
only  be  formed  by  viewing  it  from 
some  eminence  as  it  is  moving  along, 
either  in  some  large  plain,  or  over  the 
seas  oi  sand  which  now  and  then  it  is 
traversing.  Often  have  I  taken  my 
position  on  a  little  hillock,  and  could 
see  nothing  for  miles  before  me  or  be- 
hind but  the  living  masses  which  com- 
posed the  inhabitants  of  our  canvass 
city.  How  similar  to  this  must  have 
been  the  marching  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  In  the  wilderness,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Landl" 
The  morning  was  lovely  as  they 
approached  Cafsa.  Not  a  speck  could 
be  discovered  in  the  sky,  and  every- 
thing around  seemed  to  have  an  as- 
pect of  contentment  and  cheerfulness. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  gardens, 
gay  with  dusters  of  date,  olive,  lemon, 
orange,  pomegranate,  pistacchio,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  "  In  walking  among 
these  gardens,  richly  watered  by  a  deli- 
cious brook,  which  has  its  supply  from 
two  fountains,  one  within  the  citadel, 
and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  dty, 
a  stranger  can  imagine  himself  In 
some  more  temperate  region,  and 
among  a  people  more  advanced  in 
civilisation."  But  on  entering  the 
city,  the  charm  (as  usual)  vanishes. 
Cafisa  is  the  ancient  Capsa,*  (built 
three  hundred  years  before  Carthage), 
the  stronghold  of  Jngnrtha;  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  place  Florus  says, 
"  They  are  in  the  midst  of  their  sands 
and  serpents,  which  defend  them  bet- 
ter from  those  that  would  attack  them 
than  armies  and  ramparts  would." 
Marins,  however,  after  some  adroit 
manoeuvring,  pounced  upon  and  took 
the  city ;— and  as  the  uihabitants  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  Numidlan 
prince,  the  Roman  general,  after  giv- 
ing the  place  up  to  be  plundered  by  his 
soldiers,  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
and  pnt  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
or  sold  them  as  slaves.  The  modem 
city,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  andent 
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Obc,  is  sitnated  upon  a  rising  ground, 
and  has  a  popnlation  of  about  three 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Within 
it  there  is  a  spring,  the  waters  of 
which,  at  their  source,  are  tepid,  but 
are  considerably  cooled  in  the  large 
basin  into  which  they  discharge  them- 
«clvcs.  This  is  in  all  probability  the 
Tarmid  of  Edrisi  and  the  Jugis  aqua 
of  Sallust.  A  small  lund  of  fish,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  slightly  tepid  basin. 

The  capture  of  one  of  the  Hamana 
tribe  at  this  place,  who  had  been 
'^  preaching  up  a  kind  of  crusade 
against  the  Government,  and  instilling 
Chartist  principles,**  (!)  not  unnatu- 
rally suggests  to  Mr  Davis  the  recollec- 
tion of  certain  cases  of  capital  punish- 
ment which  he  had  witnessed  at  Tunis. 
One  of  these  he  thus   describes: — 

^  A  crowd  near  the  Carthagenian  gate 
attracted  my  attention,  and  on  inquiry 
I  foand  that  the  fire  or  biz  hundred  per- 
sons had  assembled  to  see  the  sentence  of 
their  despot  carried  into  ezecation.  In  a 
few  minutes  six  kamhai  (policemen)  made 
their  appearance  on  the  wall,  some  forty 
yards  distant  from  the  gate,  and  about 
thirty  feet  in  height,  leading  two  culprits, 
whose  hands  were  pinioned  in  front.  They 
stepped  firmly,  and  seemed  quite  callous 
and  indiflferent  about  their  doom.  The 
hambas  set  at  once  about  their  work. 
'  They  fastened  ropes  round  the  necks  of 
^  the  crinunals,  which  they  secured  to  the 
battlements,  on  the  wall.  No  ecclesiastic 
"Was  present  to  administer  any  religious 
consolation ;  but  the  executioners  now 
and  then  ejaculated  the  words,  MaJUoiAt^ 
*  it  is  so  predestinated/  and  Hacha  yekab 
.rubtryf '  such  is  the  will  of  Ood.'  When 
desired  to  take  the  position  pointed  out 
io  them,  they  did  so  without  manifesting 
the  slightest  reluctance,  or  exhibiting  the 
least  symptom  of  fear.  Each  took  his 
Beat  between  two  of  the  battlements,  their 
feet  hanging  over.  They  looked  for  a 
moment  on  the  crowd  beneath  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  hambas  desired  them  to  pro- 
nounce their  creed,  they  cried  out,  '0 
Moslems!  pray  for  us.'  Then,  turning 
their  eyes  heavenwards,  they  pronounced 
in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  audible  voice,  the 
words,  *  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  his  apostle.*  When  the 
last  word  was  uttered,  the  executioners 
pushed  them  simultaneously  off  the  wall, 
and  thus  the  wretched  men  were  launched 
into  eternity.  The  conduct  of  the  as- 
sembled spectators  was  very  orderly — 
indeed,  grief  seemed  depicted  on  erery 
countenance**' 


In  Mohammedan  law,  sentences^ 
whether  capital  or  otherwise,  are  no 
sooner  pronounced  than  they  are  car- 
ried into  execution.  There  is  a  delect- 
able variety  in  the  modes  of  exit  from 
this  world,  which  the  law  prescribes 
foi*  capital  offenders.  Arabs  are  gene- 
rally hanged,  seldom  decapitated; 
Turks  are  mostly  strangled;  Jewa 
are  dealt  with  after  the  manner  of 
Arabs.  Women  are  drowned;  and 
the  higher  classes,  and  princes,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  being  poisoned.  In 
some  few  cases,  criminals  are  sen- 
tenced to  be  burned.  One  mode  of 
death — which  we  Europeans  reganl 
as  rather  an  honourable  one — ^is  re« 
garded  by  the  Koran-readers  and  the 
orthodox  portion  of  the  community  as 
heterodox  in  the  extreme.  A  know- 
ledge of  Roger  Bacon's  invention, 
gunpowder,  never  having  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  Prophet  in  any  of  bis 
revelations,  the  Faithful,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  find  a  single  passage  in  the 
Koran  to  justify  sentencing  a  soldier 
to  be  shot.  But  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  common  sense  or 
convenience  of  the  Pasha  leads  him 
to  deviate  from  the  Cadi*s  opinion, 
and  to  overrule  the  Sharrah. 

On  leaving  Cafea,  our  travellers 
found  themselves  fairly  in  the  Sahara. 
**  As  the  day  advanced,** says  Mr  Davis, 
*^  the  heat  increased,  and  by  noon  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  Besides  the 
excessive  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  we 
had  to  endure  the  noxious  influence 
of  the  southerly  wind,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  did  not  blow  with  all 
its  wonted  fury.  Its  effect,  however, 
was  apparent,  not  only  on  myself, 
but  also  on  some  of  my  friends.  The 
weakness  and  lassitude  these  com- 
bined agencies  produced,  manifested 
themselves  by  the  perfect  stillnesa 
and  suUenness  which  prevailed  in 
every  group  of  travellers,  as  they 
either  walked  or  rode  along.  The 
heat  it  collected  in  its  sweep  across 
the  burning  sands,  it  now  freely  vented 
on  us, — and  that  to  such  a  degree  that 
some  of  its  puffs  actually  resembled 
in  their  effects  the  flames  issuing  from 
a  furnace."  No  wonder  that  the 
Psylli  of  old  should  have  attempted 
the  extermination  of  so  destructive 
a  tenant  of  the  waste  1  This  nation, 
says  Herodotus,  who  in  ancient 
times  inhabited  a  district  bordering 
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on  the  Regio  Syrtka^  haying  once  had 
all  their  reservoirs  of  water  dried 
up  by  the  sonth  wind,  advanced  into 
the  Sahara  in  order  to  make  war 
upon  it ;  but  the  enemy,  defying  bow 
and  arrow,  opposed  them  by  blowing 
with  extreme  violence,  and  raised 
euch  donds  and  torrents  of  sand  that 
the  poor  Psylli  were  overwhelmed, 
and  all  of  them  perished !  What  Afri- 
can traveller  does  not  regret  that  the 
victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  noxions 
element  I 

Mr  Davis  never  saw  the  Simoom  in 
its  fall  and  dreadful  force,  nor  did  he 
witness  any  of  those  astonnding  ex- 
hibitions of  sand-colnmns,  circling  in 
numbers  over  the  surface  of  the  desert, 
and  overwhelming  everything  that 
come  in  their  way,  that  Bruce  once 
gazed  upon  with  awe  and  wonder, 
fiat  of  snalLOS  and  scorpions,  andsuch- 
like  poisonous  inhabiters  of  the  Desert, 
our  author  had  his  fill.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  about  to  encamp,  they 
found  the  ground  literally  covered  with 
snakes,  whose  bite,  the  Arabs  say,  is 
certain  death.  "  Happily  for  man," 
fiaid  one  of  Mr  Davis*s  companions, 
*^  these  reptiles  have  not  the  benefit 
of  sight ;— had  they  not  been  deficient 
in  this,  the  world  could  not  have  ex- 
isted, as  these  enemies  of  man  would 
undoubtedly  have  extirpated  him 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  1  So 
powerful  is  their  sting,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  have  penetrated  the 
large  iron  stirrup  of  the  Hamama.** 
The  snake  thus  alluded  to— and  we 
need  hardly  say,  our  readers  may 
take  the  description  cum  grario  salts — 
is  the  Hffa  or  liffadi^ — a  reptile  about 
a  yard  in  length ;  and  the  account 
which  the  Arabs  give  of  the  death  of 
those  who  have  been  bitten  by  it 
tallies  very  closely  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  Lncan  gives  of  the  death  of 
Nasidins  in  the  same  locality : — 

^  A  fate  of  different  kind  Neaidius  found : 
A  burning  ^cfternve  the  deadly  wound, — 
And  straight  a  Budden  flame  began  to  spread. 
And  paint  his  visage  with  a  ciowing  red. 
"With  swift  expansion  swells  Uie  bloated  skin. 
Nought  butannndistinfuishM  mast  is  seen : 
The  pu£^  poison  spreaiu  and  heayes  around. 
Till  all  the  man  is  in  the  monster  drowned.** 

The  next  place  the  expedition  reach- 
ed was  Tozar, — a  town  fairly  in  the 
Sahara,  and  beyond  even  the  far- 
reachingsway  of  theo1dZ>omiVio«rerum 
and  thehr  redoubtable  Legionaries. 


"Before  Tozar,"  says  our  author, 
*^  there  are  a  few  hillocks,  dotted  with 
some  majestic  palm-trees;  affording 
a  delightful  shade:  and  the  silvery 
rivulet,  winding  its  way  among  these 
in  devious  directions,  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  scene.  As  we  approach- 
ed, we  found  the  hillocks  and  the  trees 
literally  covered  with  men,  women, 
and  children, — assembled  to  witness 
the  entry  of  Prince  Mohammed  and 
the  camp,  with  their  shrill  notes  of 
lO'la-Uhhr'  Tozar,  like  the  other 
cities  of  the  Sahara,  is  in  one  impor- 
tant feature  different  from  those  on 
the  coast.  Generally  speaking,  the 
streets  of  all  the  towns  of  Barbary, 
like  those  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  are  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  so  that  one  camel, 
laden  with  wood  or  merchandise,  is 
sufficient  to  obstruct  the  thoroughfare. 
But  in  the  towns  of  the  Sahara  the 
streets  are  generally  very  wide, — the 
object  of  which  is,  to  allow  the  furious 
winds  of  the  Desert,  charged  with  im- 
mense masses  of  sand,  to  sweep  clean 
through,  instead  of  being  checked  in 
their  course,  and  therefore  blocking 
up  the  streets  with  their  noxious  de- 
posit. From  these  sand-storms  of 
the  desert,  the  coast-towns  have  little 
to  fear,  on  account  of  the  intervening 
mountain-chains  robbing  thoseterrible 
visitants  of  their  deadly  burden ;  and 
accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Barbary  towns  can  afford  to  build 
their  streets  very  narrow,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,— a 
luxury  which  their  southern  brethren 
dare  not  indulge  in. 

The  population  of  Tozar  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand, — for  the  most 
part  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  a 
cast  of  features  bordering  upon  that 
of  the  Negro.  Indeed  every  fresh 
stage  one  makes  in  the  journey  into 
Central  Africa,  a  gradual  change  is 
perceptible  in  the  features  and  com- 
plexion of  the  population, — the  white 
man,  by  a  slow  but  invariable  process, 
changing  into  a  Negro.  "  Were  it 
possible,'*  says  Mr  Davis,  "  to  intro- 
dace  into  Europe  an  ethnological  col- 
lection, classified  latitudinally,  from 
the  northern  coast  to  Central  Africa, 
the  greatest  sceptic  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact,  that  time  and  place 
alone  made  our  coloured  fellow- crea- 
tures what  they  are.  The  slave- 
deider,  and  the  Negro-dealer,  might 
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thus  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  great  tmtb,  that  the  black  man  is 
onr  brother,  and  that  circnmstances 
alone,  with  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  fully  acquamted,  made  him 
to  differ  from  ns.'*  He  mentiona, 
as  an  additional  proof  of  this,  that 
even  among  the  Jews  ^wbo,  he  says, 
«« have  probably  lived  m  this  part  of 
Africa  from  the  time  the  PhGenicians 
first  setUed  here")  a  striking  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  between  those 
on  the  coast  and  those  residing 
in  the  interior.  He  adds  the  en- 
rious  fact,  that  in  the  desert  the 
Jews  certainly  do  not  live  for  many 
centuries;  and  thence  deduces  the 
condnsion,  that  if  its  inflnence  is 
so  dearly  shown  in  them,  both  as  re- 
gards coioor  and  features,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  it  shonld  have  told 
to  a  much  greater  extent  on  those  to 
whom  the  Sahara  has  been  a  home 
for  thousands  of  years.  Of  all  these 
vari-colonred  sections  of  the  North 
African  population,  the  most  merry 
and  gay  are  unquestionably  the  Ne- 
groes, whether  male  or  female.  To 
ask  a  Moor  or  an  Arab  if  he  danced, 
would  be  to  offer  him  a  serious  insult 
—  the  former  especially  being  too 
grave  to  have  a  regard  even  for  music 
But  the  black  people  are  almost  al- 
ways cheerfril,  and  enjoy  life  even 
when  in  a  state  of  bondage.  "  Often 
have  I  seen  them,'*  says  Mr  Davis, 
'^congregated  b^  hundreds  in  some 
open  space,  singing  and  dancing,  and 
playing,  for  hours  consecutively.  The 
ability  of  the  Negro  to  accommodate 
himself  to  circumstances  is  surprising. 
What  would  depress  and  crush  a 
white  man  is  supported  with  a  mar- 
vellous resignation  by  the  black, 
whose  light  heart  enables  him  to  toil 
and  to  sing,  to  suffer,  and  yet  not  des- 
pair." 

Within  the  oasis  of  Tozar,  and  its 
date-forest,  are  half-a-dozen  villages, 
besides  four  maraboots  with  their  cu- 
polas, around  each  of  which  are  a  few 
huts.  The  houses  of  the  Desert  are 
generally  only  one  storey  high,  and  are 
built,  like  those  of  Cafsa,  of  bricks, 
with  rafters  of  palm- wood.  The  in- 
terior of  the  houses  is  as  bumble  as 
their  exterior.  The  rooms  are  long  and 
narrow,  with  only  a  hole  here  and 
there  to  admit  the  light ;  and  from  the 
rafters  of  the  eeUuig  of  eveiy  ap«rt- 


ment  Is  suspended  the  stock  of  dates 
which,  with  milk,  forms  the  prindpal 
articles  alike  of  food  and  of  oommeree. 
It  is  by  the  sale,  or  rather  barter,  of 
then:  dates  to  the  wandering  tribes  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of  Tosar 
procure  for  themselves  wheat,  bariey, 
cloth,  cattle,  &c.  In  former  tines 
their  commerce  was  not  of  so  simple 
or  so  innocent  description— for  a  flour- 
ishingbusiness  used  to  be  done  here 
with  Tunis  in  human  flesh.  A  slave 
was  given  in  exchange  for  two  or 
three  hundredweight  of  dates,  or  at 
the  intrinsic  value  of  about  £8 ;  and 
when  the  rich  planter's  shed  was  fill- 
ed, he  marched  the  unhappy  objects 
of  his  purchase  northwards  to  the 
coast,  where  they  were  shipped  for 
their  various  destinations.  ^^  Before 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  regency 
of  Tunis,"  says  our  author,  "  1  have 
often  seen  caravans  from  this  plaoe 
exposing  their  merchandise  in  the 
slave-market  of  the  capital,  and  sdl- 
ing  them  at  the  rate  of  £12  er  £16> 
per  head.  But  this  lucrative  bnsineaa 
is  now  stopped,  at  least  so  far  as 
Tunis  is  concerned,  and  loud  are  the 
complaints  of  the  Toaarians  on  thi» 
subject." 

Besides  the  stock  of  dates  pendant 
from  the  ceiling,  the  chief  ornaments 
which  decorate  the  rooms  of  the  Sa- 
hara towns,  are  a  strange  medley  of 
Jars,  jugs,  dishes,  plates,  bottles,  and 
glasses,  suspended  on  the  wall  fadng 
the  entrance-door.  Here  they  are 
exhibited  promiscuously,  totally  irre- 
spective of  size,  shape,  colour,  or  or- 
der, and  by  the  quantity  of  these,  an 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  wealth  of  the 
owner.  A  low  table,  a  fow  stoola 
made  of  the  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  ooudi 
or  divan,  complete  the  ftimiture  of  an 
apartment, — and  an  apartment  gene- 
rally forms  the  residence  of  a  eingle 
family.  At  night,  sheepekfais,  rugs» 
or  mats,  are  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
supply  the  place  of  beds.  Every 
household,  we  may  add,  has  one  or 
more  iounense  jars,  into  which  any 
loose  or  stray  dates  are  tlHi>wn. 
Within  an  inch  or  two  of  ^e  bottom 
of  these  jars  there  is  a  top,  by  which 
thev  draw  off  a  spedes  of  dale-honeyy 
which  they  use  in  cooking  and  for 
ether  purposes. 

Date-honey,  however,  is  not  tlie 
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(mly  species  of  Juice  which  the  Tozari* 
ans  obtain  from  the  palm-trees  of  theur 
oasis ;  for  we  are  informed  that  thongh 
tlie  devout  belieyers  in  the  Koran  there 
BcnipnIoaBlj  abstain  from  iran«,  they 
indiuge  freely  in  laqmi^  or  the  joice  of 
the  palm-tree,  whidi,  when  ferment- 
ed, u  quite  as  intoxicating  in  its  ef- 
fects as  the  beyerage  prohibited  by  the 
Prophet.    This  juice  is  easily  obtain- 
ed, and  if  possible  still  more  easily 
prepared.   At  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree 
just  beneath  Uie  branches, — a  jar  is 
then  so  fastened  as  to  receive  the 
liquid  as  it  exudes,  —  and,  in  this 
manner,  they  usually  procure  from  a 
tree,  during  the  course  of  a  night,  from 
a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  of  lapni. 
When  drunk  immediately,  this  liquor 
tastes  like  genuine  rich  milk,  and  is 
perfectly  free  from  an  intoxicating  in- 
fluence; but  when  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  ni^t,  or  at  most  for  twenty-four 
hour»— during  which  time  fermenta- 
tion takes  place— ^*  it  partakes  (with 
the  exception  of  the  colour^  which  is 
whitish)  of  the  quality  and  flavour  ot 
champagne,  and  that  of  a  much  supe- 
rior sort  to  what  is  usually  ofiered  in  the 
British  markets."  This  date- tree  wine 
is  to  be  found  in  every  house,  and  has 
hs  victims  reeling  through  the  streets 
of  Tosar  Just  as  beer  and  whisky  have 
in  our  streets  at  home.    Bat  the  curi- 
ous part  of  the  matter  is,  that  "  the 
faithful"   openly  justify  themselves 
agfdnst  the  charge  of  transgressing 
their  Prophet's  precept.    *^  Lagm  is 
not  wine,**  they  say,  ^^  and  the  Pro- 
phet*s  prohibition  refers  to  tome." 

Of  the  social  relations  at  Tozar,  Mr 
Davis  says  :^^' My  first  impression, 
on  visiting  several  families,  was  such 
as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  greater 
domestic  happiness  prevailed  here 
than  in  the  Mohammedan  cities  on  the 
ooaat.  The  females  are  not  kept  in 
distinct  and  separate  apartments,  nor 
do  they  even  cover  theur  faces  when 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  ap- 
pear porfectly  free,  and  seem  exceed- 
ingly affable."  A  closer  examination, 
however,  sufficed  to  show  that  the 
regulations  of  Mohaaraiedaaism  in  re- 
gard to  fenmles  produced  very  much 
tiie  same  resulta  here  as  elsewhere. 
Marriage  is  usually  contracted  very 
eariy, — sothatitisno  uncommon  thing 
to  see  boys,  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  in 


possession  of  wives  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
or  even  younger ;  and  the  result,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is,  that  girls  of  twelve 
look  as  old  as  European  females  do  at 
twenty,  and  at  thirty  they  are  almost  fit 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Indeed, 
as  Colonel  Dow  in  his  Feruhia  says, 
polygamy  in  the  East  is  founded  very 
much  on  natural  causes,  as,  owing  to 
early  marriages,  and  the  effects  of  the 
climate,  a  man  there  keeps  his  vigour 
long  enough  to  see  two  or  three  wives 
bloom  and  fade  in  succession.  Mos- 
lems oonsider  it  wrong,  and  even  sinful^ 
if  a  man  has  reached  his  twentieth 
year  without  manymg.  The  young 
couple  are  joined  together  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  parents  or  rela- 
tions ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to 
see  each  other  before  the  nuptial  night. 
Certain  persons,  however, — generally 
old  women,  relatives  of  the  parties — 
are  sent  from  the  man,  who  examine 
the  lady,  and  bring  him  back  a  report 
of  her  bodily  accomplishments.  If  the 
man  finds  himself  disappointed,  he  has 
a  right  to  send  her  back  to  her  parents,, 
without  restoring  to  her  the  portion 
that  was  promised  her,— or  rather, 
the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  her, 
as  the  wife  is  bought  by  the  husband. 
The  young  damsels,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, take  all  pains  to  avoid  so  la- 
mentable a  catastrophe.  *^  Excessive 
obesity,"  says  Mr  Davis,  *^  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  the 
coast ;  hence  a  young  woman,  after 
she  is  betrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver 
shackles  upon  her  hands  and  wrists, 
and  is  fed  so  long  till  these  are  filled 
up.  A  kind  of  seed  called  drought 
and  their  national  dish  cascoso,  are 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  young  lady 
is  literally  crammed,  and  some  actually 
die  under  the  spoon." 

These  African  beauties,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  subject  to  strange  fantasies 
and  superstitions.  The  Jenoon,  or 
devil,  we  are  told,  sometimes  causes  a 
lady  to  fancy  some  article  of  dress  or 
JeweUery ;  and  until  her  husband  (for 
the  lady  is  always  a  married  one)  pro- 
cures her  the  article,  the  Jenoon  tor- 
ments her  in  a  most  pitiless  manner. 
Bat  the  tormentor  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  lady  obtaining  the  artide. 
He  must  have  something  for  himself 
in  return  for  the  trouble  he  takes  in 
the  matter,--and  that  something  is 
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nothing  leas  than  a  splendid  feast  ex- 
closivelj  of  ladies.  Oar  reverend  au- 
thor, however,  bj  special  favour,  was 
once  present  at  a  feast  of  this  kind  at 
Nabil,  the  ancient  Neapolis ;  and  as 
the  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  stood 
mach  in  awe  of  ^'  the  cloth,*'  he  is 
able  to  famish  as  with  the  follow- 
ing accoant  of  this  Jenoon  or  devil 
feast : — 

"  The  room  in  which  it  was  celebrated 
was  beantiftilly  OloBiaated,  and  snrronnd- 
ed  with  ottomans,  npon  which  the  ladies, 
amonating  to  forty,  were  loxorionsly  re- 
clining, and  amongst  them  the  lady  pos* 
lessed  by  the  Jenoon.  All  of  them  were 
beautifully  dressed,  and  none  of  them, 
judging  from  their  appearance,  were  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  though  some  of 
them  were  still  in  their  teens.  After  I 
had  been  there  a  few  moments,  supper 
was  brought  in;  and  coseoso,  the  favourite 
dish  of  Barbary,  was  of  course  not  exclad- 
ed.  They  all  sat  down  on  the  ground, 
and  some  with  wooden  spoons,  whilst 
♦thers  with  their  hands,  partook  freely  of 
the  repast.  I  was  iuTited  to  join  them, 
which  I  did,  and  had  also  the  pleasure  to 
be  favoured  with  a  spoon.''  (We  hope  it 
was  a  long  one  !) 

"  After  supper  they  all  took  their  for- 
mer places  ;  and  a  band  of  music  began 
to  strike  up  some  of  their  national  tunes. 
All  the  ladies  sat  quiet — till  of  a  sudden 
one  of  them,  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty,  arose  and  began  to  dance  by  her- 
self. She  was  soon  followed  by  several 
others,  who  were  wheeling  rapidly  round; 
and  aU  of  them  worked  themselves  into 
such  a  ftenzy  that  from  weakness  they 
dropped  to  Uie  ground,  where  they  lay, 
till,  reoovering  their  strength,  they  re- 
commenced their  madness.  This  lasted 
a  considerable  time.  The  lady  with  the 
Jenoon  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  otto- 
man. When  the  visitors  had  finished  their 
amusement,  she  started  up,  and  followed 
their  example;  and  when  she,  like  the 
others,  was  stretched  on  the  floor,  one  of 
the  spectators  arose,  and  asked  what 
article  she  fanoied, — to  which  she  made 
no  reply.  The  former  then  named  severid 
articles  of  dress,  asking  whether  she 
wished  any  of  them;  aud  when  the  article 
which  the  Jenoon  lady  desired  was  men- 
tioned, (I  believe  a  shawl),  she  suddenly 
started  up, — and  this  was  the  signal  that 
the  Jenoon  feastwasconsidered  as  ended.'' 

When  Barbary  ladies  play  the  J^ 
noon  with  their  hosbands  at  this  rate, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  se- 
paration from  snch  fantastic  spurits 
^should  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of 


the  man.  Barbary  hnsbandsv  at  least 
if  thej  be  Moslems,  can  take  back  their 
divorced  partners  after  a  first  div<m«, 
bat  not  alter  a  second,  nnlesa— strange 
provision  1 — ^she  has  in  the  interim 
been  married  to  another  man.  A  hus- 
band nuj  oblige  his  divorced  wife  to 
nurse  any  infant  she  has  borne  him, 
until  it  is  two  years  old ;  and  no  man 
can  marry  a  divorced  woman  sooner 
than  four  months  and  a  half  after  her 
total  separation  from  the  former  hus- 
band. The  facility  with  which  a  di- 
vorce can  be  procured  in  Northern 
Africa,  even  for  the  most  trivial  causes, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  perni- 
cious to  the  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr  Davis  narrates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  in  illustration  of  this 
ridiculous  as  well  as  most  mischievous 
license : — 

"  A  servant  of  mine  of  the  name  of 
Ali,  once  very  prsssingly  applied  for  leave 
to  go  out  for  a  short  time.  It  was  not  my 
custom  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his 
business,  but,  on  that  occasion  something 
unaccountable  prompted  me  to  put  the 
question, — '  And  where  are  yon  going  to, 
Alif 

"  Holding  up  a  piece  of  paper,  he  very 
coolly  answered, — *  To  giro  my  wife  this 
diToree  ;  and  shall  soon  be  back,  Arfi,' 
(my  master). 

'' '  To  give  your  wife  a  divoMe  !  Well, 
you  may  go  ;  but  remember,  if  yon  di- 
vorce her,  I  from  this  very  moment  di- 
vorce you.' 

**  Handing  me  the  paper,  Ali  exclaim- 
ed,— '  Here,  master,  ti&e  it ;  on  such  con; 
ditions  I  shall  not  divorce  my  wife.' " 

Tozar  was  the  most  southerly  pomt 
which  the  expedition  reached;  and 
hero  it  remained  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  Mr  Davis 
and  his  three  Frendi  companiona 
made  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
oases.  Accompanied  by  the  Grovemor 
and  Cadi  of  Nefta,  with  a  retinue  of 
some  twenty  well-mounted  servants, 
they  set  out  over  the  sands  to  visit  that 
place.  **  Never,"  says  Mr  Davis,  '*  had 
the  propriety  of  styling  the  camel  the 
ahip  of  the  Desert  been  so  apparent  to 
me  as  this  day.  The  whole  way  from 
Tozar  to  Nefta,  the  Desert  had  com- 
pletely the  aspect  of  a  vast  bed  of  an 
ocean,  and  we  seemed  to  plough  the 
sandy  waves  of  the  Sahara  as  the  ship 
does  those  of  the  sea.  The  morning 
was  rather  hazy,  and  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  a  number  of  detached 
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small  white  clouds,  which  (particu- 
larly those  along  the  horizon)  Tery 
often  assomed  the  form  of  a  variety 
of  sailing  crafts;  and  thus  added  con- 
siderably to  the  delusion,  under  the 
influence  of  which  we  Europeans  were 
quite  willing  to  abide,  viz.  of  navi- 
gating some  expansive  lake.  By  seven 
o'clock,  however,  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  his  brilliance ;  every  cloud  was 
speedily  dispersed,  and  a  clear,  blue 
ethereal  sky  was  stretched  over  us  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  When 
fairly  launched  upon  the  Deserts,  the 
sameness  of  the  scenery  becomes  most 
oppressive.  Seldom  is  the  traveller's 
eye  refreshed  by  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  mountain  or  a  green  plain.  One 
sea  of  sand  succeeds  another;  and 
were  it  not  for  an  occasional  mirage, 
which  for  a  time  diverts  them,  or,  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  glaring  sun 
and  drifting  sand-clouds  compels  them 
sometimes  for  hours  together  to  en- 
velop their  faces  in  the  bamoosj  or 
cloak,  so  that  they  are  able  to  dream 
of  the  fantastic  groups  of  date-  trees, 
and  the  gentle  rivulets  winding 
amongst  them  in  their  native  land, 
their  journey  through  such  portions 
of  the  Desert  would  be  the  most  In- 
tolerable and  dreary  imaginable. 
These  alleviations,  or  **  comforts,"  as 
an  old  voyager  of  the  Desert  called 
them,  being  mere  illusions,  are  rather 
calculated  to  vex  the  heart  of  the  in- 
experienced traveller.  But  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
sandy  ocean  from  their  infancy,  and 
to  whom  every  spot  on  its  surface  is 
familiar,  are  diverted,  and  even  cheer- 
ed by  such  illusions.  *^  It  is  a  change 
for  them,*'  said  one  of  these  veteran 
voyagers,  **  and  any  change  in  a  mo- 
notonous life  is  agreeable.'' 

On  the  present  occasion,  however, 
our  travellers  were  embarked  on  a 
much  shorter  journey.  A  few  hours' 
ride  sufSced  to  carry  them  over  the 
waste,  and  bring  them  to  the  oasis  of 
Nefta  — of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
which  town  the  Cadi  had  the  most 
assured  belief.  "  Nefta,"  said  he, 
^^  was  built — or,  rather  the  foundation 
of  it  was  laid — by  Saidna  Noah  (our 
Lord  Noah) :  peace  be  upon  him  I 
Here  he  discovered  the  first  dry  spot; 
and  hence  he  disembarked  here,  and 
erected  an  abode  for  his  family." 
The  inhabitants  of  these  oases  of  the 


Desert  are  not  without  their  eti- 
quette; and  on  approaching  the  town, 
the  Governor  assumed  his  dignified 
aspect,  made  his  entry  with  all  possible 
gravity,  and  was  no  sooner  seated 
in  his  own  residence  than  the  sheikhs 
and  aristocracy  of  Nefta  assembled 
to  welcome  him,  some  kissusg  his 
head,  some  his  shoulder,  some  his  el- 
bow, and  some  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
The  worthy  Governor,  however,  who 
had  a  good  dash  of  humour  in  his 
composition,  loved  other  things  bet- 
ter than  etiquette.  "  No  sooner  was 
the  assembly  dismissed,"  says  our 
author,  ^*  than  our  lordly  host  again 
resumed  his  easy  and  affable  manner. 
When  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  the  last 
grandee  had  died  away,  Ibrahim  rose 
up,  and  assumed  an  attitude  which 
might  have  been  a  subject  for  the 
study  of  an  artist.  There  he  stood, 
not  unlike  what  I  could  fancy  a  De- 
mosthenes, a  Cato,  or  a  Cicero,  when 
on  the  point  of  commencing  one  of 
their  thrilling  orations.  Ibrahim  re- 
mained in  that  position  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  turning  to  us,  said,  *  I  am 
glad  to  be  free  again.  Gentlemen ! 
you  no  doubt  are  hungry  as  well  as 
myself;  have  you  any  objection  to  a 
good  dinner?'" 

Having  despatched  the  dinner,  which 
justified  the  host's  eulogium  of  it,  and 
reposed  for  a  few  hours  after  their  fa- 
tigues, Mr  Davis  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions set  out  by  themselves  to  ride 
all  round  the  oasis  of  Nefta.  "  All 
went  on  well  at  first,"  he  says,  "and  we 
even  enjoyed  our  ride  along  the  out- 
skirts of  the  thick  forest  of  magnificent 
and  majestic  date- trees,  till  we  sudden- 
ly perceived  our  horses  sinking  beneath 
us.  *  Pull  up!  pull  upl'  screamed  my 
companion;  'the  ground  is  unsafe!' 
We  were  on  the  brink  of  getting  on  the 
Kilta^  a  dangerous  swamp,  which  re- 
ceives the  surplus  waters  of  the  head- 
fountain,  after  they  have  supplied  the 
vast  date-plantations.  The  Xt'A'a  joins 
the  'Sea  of  Pharaoh,'  and  never  have 
I  seen  anything  of  a  more  delusive 
character.  The  surface  of  the  swamp 
had  precisely  the  same  appearance  as 
the  solid  ground ;  and  had  we  been 
riding  at  full  speed,  we  might  have 
perished  in  this  deceitful  abyss."  The 
RasElain — *'head  fountain  or  spring," 
— which  Is  the  source  of  the  waad^  or 
river,  constitutes  the  charm  and  lux- 
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nrj  of  this  ddigbtfal  oasis.  The 
spring  is  sorronnded  on  three  sides 
by  hillocks,  and  is  embowered  amidst 
a  dnster  of  palm-trees,  so  thickly  and 
eccentricsdly  placed  that  our  travel- 
lers had  mach  difficulty  in  approach- 
ing it  so  as  to  taste  its  waters.  Fi 
M  donya  ma  oM  kaifho\ — "  In  the 
whole  world  there  is  nothing  like  it ! " 
exclaimed  their  gnide.  ^^  And  I  mnst 
candidly  confess,"  says  Mr  Davis, 
*^  that  though  he  had  never  left  the 
locality  of  his  birth,  he  was  pretty 
correct  on  this  point  Never  did  I 
taste  more  delicious  water;  and  we 
nnanimonsly  agreed  that  the  Neft- 
aweens  might  well  be  prond  of  their 
Ras  Elam,  What  a  boon  is  this 
spring,  located  as  It  is  amidst  the 
burning  sands ! " 

But  the  great  marvel  of  this  dis- 
trict is  the  mysterious  Bahar  Fa* 
raoorij  the  **  Sea  of  Pharaoh.'*  The 
whole  tribes  of  the  vicinity  look  with 
awe  and  terror  upon  this  so-called 
*^  sea,"  and  superstitions  innumerable 
are  connected  with  it.  Not  only  has 
the  army  of  that  wicked  monarch  after 
whom  the  sea  is  called,  perished  in  it, 
but  hosts  of  infidel  sovereigns,  persecu- 
tors of  the  Faithful,  with  their  myriads 
•of  warriors,  been  engulfed  in  it,  and 
are  still  sinking  down  its  bottomless 
abyss !  Such  are  the  reports  of  the  Mos- 
lems, confirmed  by  the  weighty  asseve- 
rations of  our  author's  learned  friend, 
the  Cadi  of  Nefta.  ^*  Not  only  have 
numberless  armies  been  seen  march- 
ing and  re-marching  on  its  surface  by 
night,"  said  that  erudite  expounder  of 
the  Koran,  '^  but  repeatedly  have 
they  been  seen  during  broad  daylight 
Giants  on  monstrously  large  horses, 
have  been  seen  galloping  about  in 
various  directions,  advancing  and  re- 
ceding, and  then  suddenly  disappear- 
ing again  in  that '  sea.' " 

^  *  Have  yon  eTer,  my  Lord  Oadi,  seen 
any  of  those  Bubmarine  warriors  1 ' 

Qddi — '  No,  /  never  haye.' 

'Gan  yoa  mention  any  trustworthy 
person  of  your  acquaintance  who  has ! ' 

Oadu — ^l  certainly  cannot.' 

'  Then  what  eyidence  hare  yon  for  the 
troth  of  those  maryelloas  apparitions  Y ' 

Cadi. — '  Eyerj  one  believes  in  all  I 
haye  told  yon.' 

*  Is  it  not  possible  that  all  this  belief 
may  be  the  result  of  the  fevered  imagina- 
tion of  some  superstitions  indiyidnal  1' 

Cddi.-^*li  certainly  is  possible,— but 
aU  believe  it' " 


This  wonderftil  ^'sea"  is  a  vast 
lake,  dry  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  extending  about  seventy- 
miles  in  length  by  forty  broad  at  its 
widest  part  It  receives  several 
streamlets,  such  as  the  Bat  Eiam  of 
Nefta;  and,  during  the  rainy  season^ 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains  which 
on  two  sides  at  least  a^joltt  it  Dvrine 
the  winter,  portions  of  the  lake-bed 
retain  for  a  short  time  the  waters 
thos  poured  into  it ;  bat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  a  deposit  of 
salt  onlv  is  visible  on  its  sandy  sur- 
face. It  abounds  in  marshes,  quick- 
sands, and  trap-pits  ;  and  at  no  tame 
can  it  be  crossed  save  by  a  single 
route,  which  is  pointed  out  by  trunks 
of  palm-trees,  placed  at  i^ort  dis- 
tances,— and  hence  its  proper  name, 
tkeLakeofMatki.  Tnfltsof  very  sickly- 
looking  grass,  and  monnds  dothed 
with  consumptive  sfambs,  firinged  its 
shores  at  the  time  our  travellen 
visited  it ;  and  its  surfoce  was  wavy, 
and  covered  with  saline  incrusta- 
tions. Towards  the  north-east  part 
of  the  lake  there  is  a  kind  of  island, 
about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
which  is  covered  with  palm-trees. 
The  Arabs  say  that  those  trees  have 
grown  up  from  the  kernels  left  there 
by  Phanoh's  troops, — and  this  they 
regard  as  an  additional  proof  that  the 
Egyptian  monarch  and  his  army  per- 
ished there  1 

At  last  the  three  we^'  stay  at 
Tozar  drew  to  a  dose,  and  a  most 
lovely  night  was  that  which  preceded 
their  departure.  Mr  Davis  sddom  in- 
dulges in  scenic  description ;  and  we 
g' ve  thefollowing  as  a  rare  and  charm- 
g  picture  of  a  night-seene  in  the 
Desert  :— 

"  At  half-past  ten,  when  every  inmate  of 
my  establishment  had  retired  to  rest, — the 
tranquillity,  the  uniyersal  stillness,  sad 
balmy  atmosphere  seemed  to  inyite  me 
to  leave  my  tent  again.  All  was  seieae 
and  calm  without,  and  eyerything  ap- 
peared to  inspire  the  mind  with  serious 
and  sober  reflsction. 

*  Nature  yvms  hashed,  as  if  her  'works  mimtd, 
StUl'd  by  the  prasenoe  of  her  Uying  JLoid.* 

The  sultry  heat  of  the  day  had  now 
ceased,  and  a  cool  northeriy  breeie  gently 
waved  the  branches  of  the  stately  palm- 
trees.  The  darkness  gradually  vaniahed 
before  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon,  whose 
silyeiy  light  streamed  threngh  the  forest ; 
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and  in  ft  few  minuteSi  she  rode  high 
aboTe  the  loftiest  of  its  coantless  trees, 
and  by  her  splendour  and  brilUanoj  so 
illaminated  erery  object  around,  that  day 
appeared  again  perfectly  restored.  And 
the  stars,  too, — 

*  Those  qoanchleiistvsl  Boeloquo&tljrbrighti 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night,*— 

Tied  with  each  other  in  lostre,  to  eotttri« 
bate  to  the  magnificenee  of  this  mijestio 
Bcene, — ^to  add  dawling  refnlgenee  to  the 
prodigiooB  theatre  exhibited  for  the  ad- 
miration  of  wondering  man  I 

**  Here  we  have  our  white  canyass  city, 
and,  a  little  beyond  it,  the  sombre  build- 
ings of  Tozar.  Here  again  is  the  thick 
forest  of  graceftil  palms,  with  their  clus- 
ters of  'fruits  of  gold,'  pendant  beneath 
their  feathery  branohea  The  rippling 
brook  flows  on  in  its  eeeentrio  course, 
iMaring  on  its  snrfitee  the  reflection  of  the 
host  of  stars  in  the  firmament  Ail  nature 
-^animate  and  inanimate — as  far  as  my 
Tision  could  embrace,  not  only  declared 
the  omnipotence  and  bene?oleace  of  the 
great  Eternal,  but  seemed  to  proclaim 
nnirersal  peace  and  safety, — 

'  ^was  a  fair  scene,— a  land  more  bri^t 
Nevfi  did  mortal  eye  behold !  ^ 

*  The  only  soond  audible,  besides 
that  of  the  sentries,  and  the  rippling 
■tream  close  by,  was  tiie  Toioe  of  a  iUrritk 
or  saiat,  who  was  entertaining  the  inmates 
of  a  tent,  pitched  a  short  distance  from 
nine,  with  some  extraordinary  Mecca 
legends.  I  was  on  the  point  of  re-enter- 
ing my  tent,  when  one  of  the  party,  at- 
tracted by  the  scene  without,  called  upon 
bis  companions  to  behold  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  All  obeyed;  and  my  thin 
texture  partition  enabled  me  to  listen  to 
their  repeated  exclamations  of  Allah 
Kabeer^  *  God  is  great ! '  Thus  the  Moslem, 
like  the  Christian,  was  led,  from  a  sorrey 
of  the  stupendons  works  of  nature,  to  ooa- 
template  natnre's  oamipotent  God."        « 

We  need  not  follow  the  steps  of  the 
expedition  aa  it  slowly  retraced  its 
path  northwards  through  the  Desert, 
from  oasis  to  oasis,  till  it  fairly  re- 
entered the  region  of  verdore  and  per. 
ennial  waters.  Nor  can  we  stay,  eyen 
in  passing,  to  tell  of  the  many  French 


deserters  who  have  sought  refuge 
among  the  tribes  and  towns  of  the 
Saharai  nor  of  their  strange  adven- 
tures, nor  of  the  hardship  and  death 
which  in  so  many  cases  has  overtaken 
them.  We  mer^y  reconduct  Mr  Da* 
vis,  with  a  velocity  unknown  to  desert- 
travelling,  back  to  Tunis,  and  there 
leave  him.  His  book  is  a  very  credit- 
able performance,— though  one-half 
of  it  might  have  been  as  well  written 
(and  perhaps  was  so)  in  comfortable 
lodgings  in  London  as  in  ^*  My  Tent*' 
in  the  Balad  EJjareed.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  personal  adventure.  The  aa- 
tbor  is  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  has 
no  ambition  to  rival  the  feats  of  Gor- 
don Gumming  among  the  lions  and 
hippopotamuses  of  the  African  wastes ; 
still  less  is  he  inclined  to  become  a 
*^  free  lance"  in  the  ranks  of  General 
Pelissier*s  Zouave$^  and  spin  us  thrill- 
ing tales  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  such 
as  have  lately  issued  from  the  press 
of  Germany.  But  he  has  been  a  con- 
siderable time — six  years — ^in  North- 
em  Africa,  and  has  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  its  people, — upon  which  sub- 
jects we  know  of  no  writer  in  whom 
we  would  place  more  confidence.  He 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  adventure  and  travel  already  pub- 
lished on  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  be  very  properly  makes  use 
to  lend  additional  value  or  interest  to 
his  own.  Indeed  we  think  we  have 
recognised  several  anecdotes  in  his 
book  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
our  pages,  when  reviewing  the  foreign 
works  in  which  they  originally  ap- 
peared. Hence  these  Evening*  in  my 
Tent  do  not  contain  so  much  fresh 
matter  as  we  anticipated;  yet  the 
substance  of  their  pages  is,  on  the 
whole,  both  good  and  readable — ^if  we 
except  the  antiquated  chapter  on  the 
Slave-trade,  and  a  few  passages 
where  the  author's  clerical  habits 
incline  him  to  sermonise  rather  more 
than  may  suit  the  tastes  of  his  lay 
readers. 
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It  is  probable  tbat  ere  tbese  pages 
issue  from  the  press,  war  will  have 
been  formally  declared  with  Rassia, 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  irretrievably 
engaged  in  a  contest  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  termination. 
Already  our  choicest  troops  have  left 
our  shores  for  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
spired by  the  cheers  and  accompanied 
by  the  blessing  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
have  witnessed  so  solemn  yet  exciting 
a  spectacle.  Already  hfts  a  noble  fleet 
sailed  for  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  to 
sweep  that  inland  sea,  and  to  launch 
its  thunders  against  the  foe.  AVell- 
nigh  forty  vears  have  elapsed  since 
such  din  of  martial  preparation  has 
been  heard.  On  the  last  occasion, 
Russia  and  Britain  were  combined 
against  France  —  now,  Britain  and 
France  are  combined  together  against 
Russia.  Such  a  struggle,  so  com- 
menced, must  be  a  desperate,  but  not 
therefore  necessarily  a  short  one.  We 
cannot  yet  calculate  on  the  part  to 
be  taken  by  the  central  powers  of 
Europe;  for,  notwithstapding  Lord 
Clarendon*s  assurance  that  Austria 
is  with  us,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  government  of  that 
country  is  so  closely  leagued  with 
Russia,  that  when  compelled  to  throw 
off  its  appearance  of  neutrality,  its 
forces  will  be  ranged  upon  her  side.* 
We  cannot  depend  upon  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Prussia — ^which  power, 
besides  having  no  direct  interest  in  the 
Eastern  quarrel,  is  intimately  allied 
with  Russia,  and  has  always  acted, 
during  times  of  European  disturbance, 
with  a  view  to  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment. It  would  be  folly  to  under- 
rate the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  engaging.  The  re-paci- 
ftcation  of  Europe  cannot  be  achieved 


without  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  and  without  very 
considerable  alterations  in  its  terri- 
torial adjustment.  The  war  once 
begun,  Russia  will  know  that  she  is 
fighting,  not  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  but  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  territories  which  she 
has  absorbed  or  pillaged  from  her 
neighbours.  The  penalty  she  must 
pay  in  the  event  of  defeat  is  dismem- 
berment, and  she  will  resist  that  to 
the  uttermost. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  blind  our- 
selves to  consequences,  which,  in  so 
far  as  human  judgment  can  go,  appear 
to  be  inevitable.  We  may  be  able  to 
disperse  or  even  to  annihilate  the 
Russian  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  seas — we  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  colossal  northern  power  from 
crossing  the  Danube,  or  even  beat  it 
back  from  the  Principalities — ^bnt  the 
contest  will  not  end  there.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  general  European  em- 
broilment, in  which  there  will  not 
only  be  wars,  but  bloody  revolutions ; 
and  as  we  have  been  the  firet  to  enter, 
so  we  must  be  the  last  to  withdraw. 
We  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  enthusiasm  —  Grod  forbid! 
We  are  already  committed  to  the 
struggle ;  and  if  in  the  minds  of  any 
there  has  lingered  a  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Christian  intervention  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Mahometan 
power  in  Europe,  that  ought  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  revelations  recently 
made  of  the  objects  of  the  Russian 
ambition.  The  Czar  is  no  crusader ; 
nor  is  he  influenced  by  any  tender  re- 
gard for  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Christian  population  dwelling  beneath 
the  government  of  the  Sultan.  He 
has  set  his  eyes  upon  Turkey,  jost  as 
Catherine  in  1772  fixed  hers  upon 
Poland,  and  he  has  had  the  astonnd- 


*  In  January  1850  {vide  article  "  The  Year  of  Reaction"),  after  commenting  on 
the  interposition  of  Russia  to  save  Austria  in  the  Hungarian  war,  we  stated  our  be- 
lief that  the  Czar  did  not  render  such  a  service  to  his  brother- despot  for  nothing. 
** It  it  mare  than  probable"  we  said,  " that  a  teeret  treaty,  ofennve  and  de/entite^ 
already  unUe$  the  two  powert;  that  the  crushing  of  the  Magyars  wae  bought  by  the 
condition  tbat  the  extension  of  Muscorite  influence  in  Turkey  was  to  be  oonnived  at; 
and  that  the  Gear  wUl  one  day  adtanee  to  Constantinople  without  fear,  hecaute  he 
knowe  that  hie  right  flank  w  teeure  on  the  tide  ofAtutria** 
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ing  effrontery  to  propose  that  Great 
Britain  shoold  take  part  in  the  spoli- 
ation. Here  is  his  own  proposition, 
as  commnnicated  to  Lord  John  Ras- 
sell,  by  Sir  G.  H.  Seymonr,  in  his  des- 
patch of  22d  Febraary  1853 :— 

**  The  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  he  thought  it  might  be  less  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  territorial  ar- 
rangement than  was  commonly  believed. 
*  The  Principalities  ar^'  he  said/  in  fact  an 
independent  state  under  my  protection  ; 
this  might  so  continue.  Servia  might  re- 
ceive the  same  form  of  government  So 
again  with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  this  province  should  not  form 
an  independent  state.  As  to  Egypt,  I 
quite  understand  the  importance  to  Eng- 
land of  that  territory.  /  nan  then  omy 
tay  that  if,  in  the  event  cf  a  dUiribution  of 
the  Ottoman  eueeestion  upon  the  fall  of  the 
empire^  you  thonld  take  poeeeeeion  ofEgyptf 
I  tJiall  hate  no  objeetiom  to  ofer.  I  would 
tay  the  eame  thing  of  Candia :  that  idand 
might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it 
ehouid  not  become  an  English  poueteion."* 

Such  was  the  language  nsed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Knssia  to  the  British  mi- 
nister at  the  Conrt  of  St  Petersburg, 
and  we  really  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing more  absolutely  infamous.  It 
was  a  bribe,  tendered  eyidently  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  accepted ;  and 
the  offer  ought  to  hare  been  at  once 
most  indignantly  repelled.  Was  it  so  ? 
We  shall  see  presently — for  the  cor- 
respondence recently  published  is  far 
too  remarkable  and  momentous  to  be 
passed  over  with  a  single  extract  from 
its  contents. 

The  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
it  will  be  remembered,  acceded  to 
office  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
1852.  On  the  9th  of  January  follow- 
ing, the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  a  pri- 
vate meetingin  the  palace  of  the  Grand- 
duchess  Helen,  thus  approached  Sir  G. 
H.  Seymour.  We  shall  be  as  short  in 
quotation  as  possible ;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  leading 
points  of  such  an  extraordinary  trans- 
action as  this  should  be  kept  before 
the  public  view.  We  quote  from  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour^s  despatch  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
of  date  11th  January  1853  :— 

'^  The  Emperor  came  up  to  me,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  with  great  pleasure  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty*B  Government  having  been  defini- 
tively formed,  adding  that  he  truited  the 
Minittry  would  be  of  long  duration^ 

**  His  Imperial  Majesty  desired  me  par- 
tieularly  to  convey  thit  atmranee  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  whom,  he  said,  ho 
had  been  acquainted  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  equsd 
regard  and  esteem.  His  Majesty  desired 
to  be  brought  to  the  kind  recollection  of 
his  Lordship." 

Then  follows  the  report  of  some  ex- 
pressions regarding  the  close  amity 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  the 
two  countries,  and  their  community 
of  interests,  which,  being  general, 
we  may  pass  over:  bnt  Nicholas 
speedily  comes  to  the  point — 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  Emperor  went 
on  to  say — '  I  repeat,  that  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  two  Governments — that  is, 
that  the  English  Government  and  I,  and 
I  and  the  English  Government — should 
be  upon  the  bMt  terms  ;  and  the  necetiity 
wot  never  greater  than  at  present.  I  beg 
you  to  convey  these  words  to  Liord  John 
RusselL  When  we  are  agreed  {d*accord), 
I 'am  quite  without  anxiety  to  the^estof 
Europe  ;  it  is  immaterial  what  the  others 
may  think  or  do.  As  to  Turkey,  that  is 
another  question ;  that  country  is  in  a 
critical  state,  and  may  give  us  all  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  And  now  I  will  take  my 
leave  of  you,'  which  His  Majesty  pro- 
ceeded to  do  by  shaking  hands  with  ma 
very  graciously." 

The  Czar  probably  thought  that  he 
had  said  enough  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  to  chew,  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  cud  of  thought.  But 
that  active  and  astute  diplomatist  saw 
that  something  more  than  common 
was  intended,  and  pressed  for  a  further 
explanation.  The  following  conver- 
sation is  certainly  as  curious  as  any 
which  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history : — 

^* '  Sir,'  I  observed,  '  your  Majesty  has 
been  good  enough  to  charge  me  with 
general  assurances  as  to  the  identity  of 
views  between  the  two  Cabinets,  which 
assuredly  have  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  will  be  received  with  equal 
satisfaction  in  England ;  but  I  should  be 
particularly  glad  that  your  Majesty  should 
add  a  few  words  which  may  tend  to  calm 
the  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Turkey,  which  passing  events  are  so  cal- 
culated to  excite  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.     Perhaps  you  will 
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be  pleased  to  charge  me  with  some  ad- 
ditional aBsnrances  of  this  kind.' 

''  The  Emperor's  words  and  manner, 
although  still  Tery  kind,  showed  that  His 
Migesty  had  no  wtention  of  speaking  to 
me  of  th€  demanttration  which  he  ii  about 
to  make  in  the  South,  He  said,  howerer, 
at  first  with  a  little  hesitation,  but,  as  he 
proceeded,  in  an  open  and  unhesitating 
manner — *  The  affiurs  of  Turkey  are  in  a 
Tery  disorganised  condition ;  the  oonntry 
itself  seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces  (menace 
mine) ;  the  fall  will  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune, and  it  is  Tery  important  that  Eng- 
land and  Russia  should  come  to  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding  upon  these 
afikirs,  and  that  neither  should  take  any 
decisiTo  step  of  which  the  other  is  not 
apprised.' 

"  I  obserTed  in  a  few  words,  that  I  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
held  this  language;  that  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  Tiew  I  took  of  the  manner  in 
which  Turkish  questions  were  to  be 
treated. 

« *  Tenez/  the  Emperor  said,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding with  his  remark,  'tenez;  nous 
aTons  Bur  les  bras  un  homme  malade — nn 
homme  graTement  malade;  ce  sera,  je 
Tous  le  dis  Aranchement,  nn  grand  mal- 
henr  si,  un  de  ces  jours,  il  deTait  nous 
^chapper,  surtout  ayant  que  toutes  les 
dispositions  n^cessaires  fussent  prises. 
Mais  enfin  ce  n'est  point  le  moment  de 
TOus  parler  de  cela.' 

^  It  was  clear  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  intend  to  prolong  the  conyersation. 
I  therefore  said,  '  Votre  Majesty  est  si 
graoieuse  qu'elle  me  permettra  de  lui 
faire  encore  une  obseryation.  Votre 
Majesty  dit  que  I'homme  est  malade; 
c'est  bien  yrai,  mais  Totre  Majestc 
daignera  m'excuser  si  je  lui  fais  obserTcr, 
que  c'est  ^  I'homme  g^n^reux  et  fort  de 
mteager  I'homme  malade  et  faible.' 

**  The  Emperor  then  took  leaTe  of  me 
in  a  manner  which  oonyeyed  the  impres- 
sion of  my  haTing,  at  least,  not  given 
offence,  and  again  expressed  his  intention 
of  sending  for  me  on  some  future  day." 

It  is  proper  to  subjoin  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymoar^s  own  impressions  of  this 
interview,  as  communicated  'to  Lord 
John  Russell. 

'*  Tour  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I 
remark  that,  after  reflecting  attentiyely 
upon  my  conversation  with  the  Emperor, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this,  and  any  over- 
ture of  the  kind  which  may  be  made, 
tends  to  establish  a  dilemma  by  which  it 
is  very  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  should  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  fettered.  The  dilemma  seems  to  be 
this  : — If  her  Majesty's  Government  do 


not  come  to  an  undentaading  with  RoBiiA 
as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the  event  of 
the  sudden  downfall  of  Turkey,  they  will 
have  the  less  reason  for  complaining  if 
results  displeasing  to  England  should  be 
prepared.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  such  eventualities,  they 
make  themselTcs  in  some  degree  consent- 
ing parties  to  a  catastrophe  which  they 
have  so  much  interest  in  warding  off  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  sum  is  probably  this  : — That  Eng- 
land has  to  desire  a  dose  concert  wiUi 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
downfall  of  Turkey  ;  while  Russia  would 
be  well  pleased  that  the  concert  should 
apply  to  the  events  by  which  this  down- 
fall is  to  be  followed." 

In  a  postscript  to  this  despatch,  we 
learn  that  the  Emperor  had  commn- 
nicated  to  the  Austrian  Minister  the 
tenor  of  the  aboTO  conversation.  That 
circumstance  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
significant. 

Five  days  afterwards,  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  waited  upon  the  Emperor, 
at  the  request  of  the  latter,  and  was 
favoured  from  the  imperial  lips  with  a 
remarkably  choice  specimen  of  what 
our  Irish  friends  denominate  blarney. 
The  Czar  began  by  asseverating  that 
he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  his  territorial 
dominions.  The  only  danger,  he  said, 
which  he  could  foresee  to  Russia 
would  arise  from  an  extension  given 
to  an  empire  already  too  large.  From 
this  general  statement  he  presently 
condescended  to  particulars. 

^  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey,  and,  in  our 
present  condition,  nothing  better  for  our 
interests  can  be  desired  ;  the  times  have 
gone  by  when  we  bad  anything  to  fear 
from  the  fanatical  spirit  or  the  military 
enterprise  of  the  Turks,  and  yet  the  oonn- 
try is  strong  enough,  or  has  hitherto  been 
strong  enough,  to  preserve  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  insure  respectful  treatment 
from  other  oonntriee." 

These  were,  we  venture  to  think, 
injudicious  premises  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  for  they  are  tantamount  to 
an  admission  that  Turkey,  if  left 
alone,  was  quite  able  to  maintain  its 
own  position.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  Austria, 
which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  owed  its 
integrity  to  the  intervention  of  Russian 
bayonets.   Be  that  as  it  may,  the  £m- 
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peror  went  on  to  Btate  that  he  had  the 
right  of  sarveillance  over  some  millions 
of  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  empire — 
a  right  which  he  regarded  as  a  duty, 
bnt  nsed  sparingly,  because  it  was 
*'  attended  with  obligations  occasion- 
ally very  inconvenient/*  And  then  we 
arrive  at  a  statement,  quite  incon- 
sistent, we  think,  with  what  had  gone 
before. 

**  Now,  Turkey,  in  the  oooditien  whieh 
I  haye  deecribed,  has  by  degrees  fallen 
into  each  a  state  of  decrepitude,  that,  as 
I  told  you  the  other  night,  eagtr  <u  we  all 
are  for  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  man 
(and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can  be 
for  the  continuance  of  his  life,  I  beg  you 
to  believe),  he  may  suddenly  die  upon 
our  hands  {noiu  rater  snr  lee  bras);  we 
cannot  resuscitate  what  is  dead :  If  the 
Turkish  empire  falls,  it  falls  to  rise  no 
more ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  provided 
beforehand  for  a  contingency,  than  to  in- 
cur the  chaos,  confusion,  aid  the  certainty 
of  a  European  war,  all  of  which  must  at- 
tend the  catastrophe  if  it  should  occur 
unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ulterior 
system  has  been  sketched  1  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you 
should  call  the  attention  of  your  Govern- 
ment." 

We  had  better  give  in  exteruo  the 
conversation  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  because  we  think  that  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  might,  without 
any  breach  c^  propriety,  have  nsed 
more  decided  language  than  he  did 
employ,  with  regard  to  the  view  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  British  Cabinet. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  situation  ; 
still  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Sir  H.  Seymour  was  unneces- 
sarily timid,  and  not  nearly  decided 
enough  in  the  tone  which  he  assumed. 
He  objected,  indeed,  but  the  objection 
was  rather  feeble ;  which  was  unfor- 
tunate, as  his  principal  in  England 
immediately  adopted  the  like  incon- 
clusive tone. 

"  '  Sir/  I  replied,  *  your  Majesty  is  so 
frank  with  me  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  permit  me  to  speak 
with  the  same  openness.  I  would  then 
observe  that,  deplorable  as  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Turkey,  it  is  a  country  which  has 
long  been  plunged  in  difficulties  supposed 
by  many  to  be  insurmountable.  With 
regard  to  contingent  arrangements,  her 
H^g'esty's  Government,  as  your  Majesty 


is  well  aware,  objects,  as  a  general  rule 
to  taking  engagements  upon  possible 
eventualities,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  par- 
ticularly disinclined  to  doing  so  in  this 
instance.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
a  great  disinclination  {repugnance)  might 
be  expected  in  fingland  to  disposing  by 
anticipation  (d'escotnpter)  of  the  succes- 
sion of  an  old  friend  and  ally.' 

^ '  The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  the  Emperor 
replied, '  good  at  all  times,  especially  in 
times  of  uncertainty  and  change,  like  the 
present :  stiU  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  we  should  understand  one  an 
other,  and  not  allow  events  to  take  us  by 
surprise  ;  maintenant  je  d6sire  vous  par- 
lor en  ami  et  en  genUeman ;  si  nous  arri- 
vons  A  nous  entendre  sur  cette  affaire, 
I'Angleterre  et  moi,  pour  le  reste  peu 
m'importe;  il  m'est  indifferent  ce  que 
font  on  pensent  les  autres.  Usant  done 
do  franchise,  je  vous  dis  nettement,  que 
si  TAngleterre  songe  ^  s'^tablir  un  de  ces 
jours  k  Constantinople,  je  ne  le  permet- 
trai  pas  ;  je  ne  vous  pr6te  point  ces  in- 
tentions, mais  il  vaut  mieux  dans  ces 
occasions  parler  clairement ;  de  men  c6t6, 
je  suis  egalement  dispos6  de  prendre  Peu- 
gagement  de  ne  pas  m'y  dtablir,  en  pro- 
priiiaireU  s^entend,  ear  en  dipositaire  je 
ne  dis  pas ;  il  pourrait  se  faire  que  les 
circonstances  me  misent  dans  le  cas  d*oc- 
ouper  Constantinople,  si  rien  ne  se  trouve 
privu,  si  Ton  doit  tout  laisser  aller  an 
hazard.' 

**  I  thanked  his  Majesty  for  the  frank- 
ness of  his  declarations,  and  for  the  desire 
which  he  had  expressed  of  acting  cordi- 
ally and  openly  with  her  Majesty's  Gov> 
emment,  observing  at  the  same  time  that 
such  an  understanding  appeared  the  best 
security  against  the  sudden  danger  to 
which  his  Majesty  had  alluded.  I  added 
that,  although  unprepared  to  give  a  de- 
cided opinion  upon  questions  of  such  mag- 
nitndeand  delicacy,  it  appeared  to  me  pos- 
sible that  some  such  arrangement  might  be 
made  between  her  Majesty's  Goveniment 
and  his  Majesty  as  might  guard,  if  not 
for,  at  least  against  certain  contingencies. 

^  To  render  my  meaning  more  clear,  I 
said,  further, '  I  can  only  repeat.  Sir,  that 
in  my  opinion  her  Me^esty's  GK>vernment 
will  be  indisposed  to  make  certain  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  downfall  of 
Turkey,  hut  it  is  pos^le  that  they  may  he 
ready  to  pledge  themsefves  against  cn-tain 
arrangements  which  might,  in  that  etent,  he 
attempted.** 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  re- 
flect upon  the  conduct  or  the  prudence 
of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  but  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  he  seems  to 
have  missed  one  very  material  point 
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— that  being  a  distinct  explanation  of 
the  quarter  from  which  Hie  anticipated 
danger  to  Turkey  was  to  arise.  Sir 
Hamilton  was  perfectly  justified  in 
intimating  that  Britain  did  not  intend 
to  subvert  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  passive  if 
France  were  to  manifest  such  a  de- 
sign. There  was  no  earthly  danger 
from  either  quarter;  and  certainly 
Austria,  whatever  she  may  wish  to 
have  or  is  ready  to  receive,  would  not 
have  dared,  under  existing  circum- 

.  stances,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Turkey  itself  was  in  a  far 
better  position  than  it  ever  bad  been. 
*^  Khomme  gravement  malade,"  was 
exhibiting  every  symptom  of  conval- 
escence, and  the  only  danger  to  be 
apprehended  was  from  the  Muscovite 
doctor,  who,  without  being  summoned, 
was  preparing  to  administer  his  pills. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  the  rejoinder 
to  the  Emperor^s  confidences— sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  official  Cabinet 
approval — ^should  have  been  in  the 
shape  of  a  query  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  apprehended  danger.  The  Czar 
had  protested,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  that  he  was  ^*  eager  for  the 
prolonged  existence  of  the  man;" 
and,  if  that  were  the  case,  his  dissoln- 

*  tion  was  an  event  much  less  likely 
than  that  of  many  a  dynasty  of 
Christian  Europe.    With  Kussia  and 

.  Britain  as  determined  protectors,  who 
was  to  give  him  the  coup-de-gracef 

tSurely  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  erred 
in  not  putting  that  point  more  forcibly 
and  distinctly  in  his  confidential  con- 
versations with  the  Emperor. 

We  say  this,  because  the  last  para- 
graph in  Sir  Hamilton  Sey mourns 
despatch,  of  22d  January  1853,  to 
Lord  John  Russell  shows  that  be 
was  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
the  Imperial  blandishments  and  affec- 
tation of  perfect  sincerity. 

''  A  noble  triomph  would  be  obtained 
by  the  ciyilisationof  the  nineteenth  centory 
if  the  void  left  by  the  extinction  of  Mahom- 
medan  rule  in  Europe  could  be  filled  up 
without  an  interruption  of  the  general 
peace,  in  consequence  of  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  two  principal  Qoyem- 
meuts  the  most  interested  in  the  destinies 
of  Turkey." 

Precautions  indeed  I  Precautious 
which  would  have  made  Russia,  with- 


out assuming  the  name  of  proprietor, 
the  virtual  and  absolute  occupier  of 
Constantinople,  with  the  power  of  the 
keys  of  the  Bosphoms !  It  is  marvel- 
lous that  so  acnte  a  minister  as  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour — who  otherwise 
deserves  great  praise  for  his  Indd 
exposition  of  the  desiens  and  motives 
of  the  Czar — did  not  perceive  that 
any  approach  to  an  arrangement 
for  disposing  of  the  inheritance,  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  Turkey. 

In  answer  to  these  commnnications, 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  9th  Febru- 
ary, forwarded  a  despatch,  of  the  wis- 
dom of  which  it  is  for  the  public  to 
form  their  own  opinion.  It  commences 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  '*  the  mo- 
deration, the  frankness,  and  the  friendly 
disposition  of  his  Imperial  Majesty." 
Why  the  first  of  these  terms  should 
have  been  employed,  we  really  do 
not  comprehend.  Then  Lord  John, 
adverting  to  the  indirect  proposal  of 
the  Emperor,  observes  that  —  '*  In 
considering  this  grave  question,  the  first 
reflection  which  occurs  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is,  that  no  actual  crisis 
has  occurred  which  renders  necessary 
a  solution  of  this  vast  European  pro- 
blem " — that  "  there  is  no  suffident 
cause  for  intimating  to  the  Snltan  that 
he  cannot  keep  peace  at  home,  or  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bours " — and  that  ^*  it  occurs  further 
to  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  to  re- 
mark that  the  event  which  is  contem- 
plated is  not  definitely  fixed  in  point 
of  time.'*  After  pointing  out  the  im- 
propriety as  well  as  the  impolicy  of 
devising  a  partition  for  providing  for 
a  settlement  under  such  circnmstances. 
Lord  John  intimates,  in  tolerably 
distinct  terms,  that  ^*  neither  England 
nor  France,  nor  probably  AnstriSy 
would  be  content  to  see  Constantin- 
ople permanently  in  the  hands  of 
Russia."  He  then  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

*<  Upon  the  whole,  then.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  persuaded  that  no  course 
of  policy  can  be  adopted  more  wise,  more 
disinterested,  more  beneficial  to  Europe, 
than  that  which  His  Imperial  Majesty 
has  so  long  followed,  and  which  will 
render  his  name  more  illustrious  than 
that  of  the  most  famous  sovereigns  who 
have  sought  immortality  by  unprovoked 
conquest  and  ephemeral  glory. 
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'<  With  a  Yiew  to  Ihe  snoeess  of  this 
policy,  it  is  desirable  that  the  utmost  for- 
bearauce  should  be  manifested  towards 
Turkey  ;  that  any  demands  which  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  may  haye  to 
make  should  be  made  matter  of  friendly 
negotiation  rather  than  of  peremptory 
demand  ;  that  military  and  naval  demon- 
strations to  coerce  the  Sultan  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  aroided  ;  that  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
Turkey,  within  the  competence  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  should  be  decided  afier 
mutual  concert  between  the  great  powers, 
and  not  be  forced  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  Government." 

To  this  succeeds  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  help  considering  as  unfortu- 
nate, because  it  gives  decided  colour 
to  the  Russian  pretext,  that  a  protec- 
torate over  Turkey  was  necessary  for 
securing  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants.  There  was  no  occasion 
whatever  for  its  introduction,  espe- 
cially as  the  Emperor  bad  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  advice  upon  the 
subject ; — 

"To  these  cautions  Her  Majesty's 
€ro?ernment  wish  to  add,  that  in  their 
view  it  is  essential  that  the  Sultan  should 
be  advised  to  treat  his  Christian  sub- 
jects in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  equity  and  religious  freedom  which 
prevail  generally  among  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  The  more  the  Turk- 
it^  Government  adopts  the  rules  of  im- 
partial law  and  equal  administration,  the 
less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  find  it 
necessary  to  apply  that  exceptional  pro- 
tection which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has 
found  so  burdensome  and  inconvenient, 
though  no  doubt  prescribed  by  duty  and 
sanctioned  by  treaty. 

We  observe  that  the  Times^  not- 
withstanding its  notorious  ministerial 
leaning,  has  decliued  awarding  praise 
to  this  state  document,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  it.  It  is  dissuasive 
and  declinatory,  but  it  is  altogether 
feeble.  We  should  have  expected 
to  find  in  it,  not  hypocritical  ac- 
knowledgments of  Imperial  modera- 
tion and  so  forth,  but  a  distinct, 
firm,  and  energetic  protest  against 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace, 
or  to  violate  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
The  infamous  proposals  *  made  to 
Britain^for  they  were  infamous  not 
only  as  regarded  Turkey  but  other  Eu- 
ropean powers— should  have  been  re- 
jected in  a  manner  that  could  have  left 


no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  as  to 
the  part  which  the  British  Government 
was  prepared  to  take  in  the  event  of  his 
entering  into  hostilities  with  the  Sul- 
tan. From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  despatch  there  is  not  a  single 
word  which  can  be  construed  into  a 
plain  warning  to  the  Czar,  that  any 
attempt  made  by  him  upon  Turkey 
would  provoke  the  hostility  of  Britain. 
On  the  contrary,  the  declinature  to 
participate  in  the  scheme  is  mainly 
founded  on  the  fact  that  no  ^^  actual 
crisis  ^  has  yet  arrived ;  but  there  is 
nothing  said  to  indicate  that  Britain 
would  oppose  the  forciug  on  of  such  a 
crisis,  if  Russia  thought  proper  ta 
precipitate  it;  and  a  more  unlucky 
expression  than  **  that  the  event  which- 
was  contemplated  is  not  definitely  ^ed 
in  point  of  time "  it  is  utteriy  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  perusal  of 
this  despatch  could  leave  no  other  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  Czar, 
than  that  the  British  Ministry  were 
afraid  to  commit  themselves  by  enter- 
ing into  any  secret  or  separate  treaty 
with  Russia  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  until  a  crisis 
actually  should  occur.  That  they 
would  have  preferred  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  status  quo  to  a  disturbance 
of  it,  was  tolerably  clear ;  but  it  was 
not  in  the  least  degree  clear  that  they 
would  take  umbrage  at  an  act  of  ag- 
gression, or  be  indisposed  to  treat  with 
Russia  after  the  aggression  was  made, . 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  exhibited  by  its  being  forced 
to  succumb  to  the  attack  of  the  nor- 
thern Colossus.  The  despatch,  in 
short,  was  not  couched  in  such  man- 
ly, distinct,  and  positive  terms  as  a 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs  should  have  employed  on  such 
an  occasion.  It  is  weak,  timid,  and 
almost  subservient ;  and  we  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Czar  considered  that  it  gave  him 
sufficient  encouragement  again  to  re- 
new his  attack*  Here  is  an  extract 
from  his  next  conversation  with  tbo 
British  envoy.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour. 

"  '  I  think  your  Qovemment  does  not 
well  understand  my  object  I  am  not  so 
eager  about  what  shall  be  done  when  the 
sick  man  dies,  as  I  am  to  determine  with 
England  what  shall  not  be  done  upon 
that  event  taking  place.' 

'* '  But,  sir/  I  replied,  '  allow  me  tou 
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obseire,  that  we  hare  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  sick  man  (to  use  year  Majesty's 
expression)  is  dying.  We  are  as  maoh 
interested  as  we  beliere  yonr  Majesty  to 
be  in  his  continuing  to  lire ;  while,  for 
myself,  I  will  Tentare  to  remark  that  ex- 
perienoe  ^ows  me  that  oonntries  do  not 
die  in  such  a  harry.  Turkey  will  remain 
for  many  a  year,  unless  some  unforeseen 
crisis  should  occur.  It  is  preciselyi  sir, 
for  the  aroidanoe  of  all  circumstainees 
likely  to  produce  such  a  crisis  that  Her 
Majesty's  Qo?emment  reckons  upon  yonr 
generous  assistance.' 

"  '  Then/  rejoined  the  Emperor, '  I  will 
tell  you  that,  if  yonr  Qovernment  has 
been  led  to  belieye  that  Turkey  retains 
any  elements  of  existence,  yonr  Qovem- 
ment  must  hare  receired  incorreot  infor- 
mation. I  repeat  to  you,  that  the  sick 
man  is  dying;  and  we  oan  ne?er  allow 
such  an  eyent  to  take  us  by  surprise. 
We  must  come  to  some  understanding; 
and  this  we  should  do,  I  am  conyinced,  if 
I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes'  conrersa- 
tion  with  your  Ministers — with  Lord  Aber- 
deen, for  instance,  who  knows  me  so  well, 
who  has  full  confldenoe  in  me,  as  I  haTo 
in  him.  And,  remember,  I  do  not  ask  for 
a  treaty  or  a  protocol;  a  general  under- 
standing is  all  I  require — ^that  between 
gentlemen  is  sufficient;  and  in  this  case  I 
am  certain  that  the  confidence  would  be 
as  great  on  the  side  of  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters as  on  mine.' " 

The  despatch,  containing  the  report 
of  this  conversation,  was  written  on 
the  21  St  February,  and  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  6th  March  1858; 
so  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  what*- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  conduct 
otherwise,  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  deliberate  perfidy  in  concealing 
bis  views  from  our  Government.  In- 
deed, Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  this 
very  document,  gave  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell a  distinct  intimation  of  the  real 
objects  of  the  Czar. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  but  that 
the  Sorereign,  who  insists  with  such  per- 
tinacity upon  the  impending  fall  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  must  have  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not  of  its 
dissolution,  at  all  events  for  its  dissoln- 
tion,  must  be  at  hand. 

**  Then,  as  now,  I  reflected  that  this 
assumption  would  hardly  be  ventured 
upon  unless  some,  perhaps  general,  but  at 
all  events  intimate  understanding,  ex- 
isted between  Ruuia  and  Atutria, 

"  Sopposing  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded,  the  Emperor's  object  is  to  en- 
gage Her  Migesty's  Qovemment,  in  con- 


junction with  his  own  Cabinet  and  thai  of 
Vienna,  in  some  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
partition  of  Turkey,  and  Ibr  the  exda- 
sion  of  France  fSrom  the  arrangement" 

On  the  following  day  a  more  par- 
ticular, and,  if  possible,  more  interest- 
ing, conversation  took  place  between 
the  Gear  and  the  British  envoy.  We 
regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will 
not  allow  ns  to  detail  this  so  fully  as 
we  could  wish,  but  we  shall  advert  to 
the  principal  points,  which  were  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  upon  Lord  John 
Russeirs  despatch.  The  Emperor 
began  by  saying, — 

"  That  he  was,  perhaps,  even  more  in- 
terested than  England  oould  be  in  prevent- 
ing a  Turkish  catastrophe,  but  that  it  was 
constantly  impending;  that  it  might  be 
brought  about  at  any  moment,  either  by 
an  external  war,  or  by  a  feud  between 
the  old  Turkish  party  and  that  of  the 
'new superficial  French  reforms,' or  again, 
by  a  rising  of  the  Christians,  already 
known  to  be  very  impatient  of  shaking  off 
the  Mussulman  yoke.  As  regards  the 
first  cause,  the  Emperor  said  that  he  had 
a  good  right  to  advert  to  it,  inasmuch  as, 
if  he  had  not  stopped  the  victorious  pro- 
gress of  General  Diebitch  in  1829,  the 
Sultan's  authority  would  have  been  at 
an  end." 

Next  he  descanted  upon  what  could 
ndt  be  permitted  in  the  event  of  a 
break-up  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  oorions  pas- 
sage of  the  whole. 

" '  Well,  there  are  several  things  whick 
I  never  will  tolerate  ;  I  will  begin  by 
ourselves.  I  will  not  tolerate  the  permc^ 
nent  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Russians;  having  said  this,  1  will  say 
that  it  never  shall  be  held  by  the  Eoglisl^ 
or  French,  or  any  other  great  nation. 
Again,  I  never  will  permit  an  attempt  al 
the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzantine  empire, 
or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would 
render  her  a  powerful  state;  still  less 
will  I  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey 
into  little  republics,  asylums  for  the 
Kossuths  and  Mazzinis,  and  other  revo- 
lutionists of  Europe;  rather  than  submit 
any  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  man  and  a 
musket  left  would  carry  it  on.  These,* 
the  Emperor  said,  'are  at  once  some  ideas; 
now  give  me  some  in  return.' " 

This  was  an  awkward  demand,  bat 
Sir  H.  Seymonr  seems  to  have  acqait- 
ted  himself  with  snffident  adroitness. 
He  put  the  following  case :  '^  How 
would  it  be  if,  in  the  event  of  anjr 
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catastrophe  occarring  in  Turkey,  Roa- 
sia  and  England  were  to  declare  that 
DO  Power  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  its  proyinoes ;  that  the 
property  should  remain,  as  it  were, 
under  seals,  until  amicable  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  as  to  its  adjudi- 
cation ?  "  Of  course  this  notion  could 
not  be  conntenanced ;  and  the  Em- 
peror*s  reply  allowed  Sir  Hamilton 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  follow- 
ing remark : — 

***  Sir/ 1  then  obserred/ if  your  Majesty 
will  allow  me  to  speak  plainly,  I  woald 
say  that  the  great  dififerenoe  between  ns 
is  this — that  yoa  continue  to  dwell  upon 
the  fall  of  Turkey,  and  the  arrangements 
requisite  before  and  after  the  fall ;  and 
that  we,  OD  the  contrary,  look  to  Turkey 
remaining  where  she  is,  and  to  the  pre- 
cautions which  are  necessary  for  prerent- 
ing  her  condition  from  becoming  worse/ 
^  Ah  r  replied  the  Emperor,  '  that  is 
what  the  Qiancellor  is  perpetually  telling 
me;  but  the  catastrophe  will  occur  some 
day,  and  will  take  us  all  unawares." 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  very  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  course  which  Austria  may  adopt  is 
still  matter  of  speculation.  Our  im- 
pression has  been,  and  is,  that  she  will 
ultimately  co-operate  with  Russia. 

"  Being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  any  nnder- 
standing  between  the  Cabinets  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Yienna,  I  added,  'But 
jour  Majesty  has  forgotten  Austria;  now 
all  these  Eastern  questions  affect  her 
Tery  nearly;  she,  of  course,  would  expect 
to  be  consulted.'  '  Oh  ! '  replied  the 
Emperor,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  '  but 
you  must  understand  that  when  I  speak 
of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well: 
what  suits  the  one  suits  the  other;  our 
interests  as  regards  Turkey  are  perfectly 
identical.'  I  should  haye  been  glad  to 
make  another  inquiry  or  two  upon  this 
subject,  but  I  did  not  yenture  to  do  so." 

Next  comes  the  bribe — for  we  can 
call  it  nothing  else — implied  in  the 
Emperor^s  statement,  already  quoted, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why,  in  the 
eyent  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Great  Britain  should  not 
obtain  possession  of  Egypt  and  Can- 
dia !  And  so  completely  does  he  seem 
to  have  considered  that  point  settled, 
that  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  with* 
out  any  farther  intercourse  with  Bri- 
tain (for  so  we  are  giyen  to  nnder- 
fltand),  a  confidential  memorandum, 


dictated  by  the  Czar,  and  containing 
the  following  passage,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour: — 

''In  short,  the  Emperor  cannot  but 
congratulate  himself  at  haying  gl7en  oc- 
casion for  this  intimate  interchange  of 
confidential  communications  between  Her 
M^esty  and  himself.  He  has  found 
therein  yaluable  assurances,  of  which  he 
takes  note  with  a  liyely  satisfaction.  The 
two  Sovereigns  hare  frankly  explained  to 
each  other,  what  in  the  extreme  case  of 
which  they  hare  been  treating,  their  re- 
spectire  interests  cannot  endure.  Eng- 
land understands  that  Russia  cannot  suf- 
fer the  establishment  at  Constantinople 
of  a  Christian  Power  sufficiently  strong 
to  control  and  disquiet  her.  She  declares, 
that  for  herself  she  renounces  any  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  possess  Constantinople. 
The  Emperor  equally  disclaims  any  vrish 
or  design  of  establishing  himself  there. 
England  promises  that  she  will  enter  into 
no  arrangement  for  determining  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  in  the'crent  of  the  fidl 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  without  a  preyions 
understanding  with  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor,  on  his  side,  willingly  contracts 
the  same  engagement  As  he  if  aware 
that  in  such  a  case  he  can  equally  reckon 
upon  Austria,  who  is  bound  by  her  pro- 
mises to  concert  with  him,  he  reguda 
with  less  apprehension  the  catastrophe 
which  he  still  desires  to  preyent,  and 
avert  as  much  as  it  shall  depend  on  him 
to  do  so." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary note  that  was  ever  iasaed* 
If  founded  upon  nothing  else  than 
Lord  John  RnsselFs  single  despatch 
of  9th  February  1853,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  make  a  memorandum  supply  the 
place  of  a  treaty,  and  that  not  with 
regard  to  existing  circumstances,  but 
to  a  contingency  inyolving  the  des- 
truction of  an  ally.  The  Emperor 
must,  indeed,  haye  had  mat  faith  in 
the  subseryiency  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net to  his  yiews,  before  he  could  haye 
yentnred  on  such  a  step.  Lord  Claren- 
don now  comes  into  action,  as  the 
successor  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
Home  Office ;  but  we  need  not  pursue 
the  correepondeoce  further  than  to 
say,  that  it  was  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  of  remonstrance,  though 
yery  feeble  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Minister,  against  the  assumption  that 
Turkey  was  absolutely  in  a  critical 
state,  and  of  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary on  the  part  of  the  Czar.  His 
object  was  to  alienate  Britain  froia 
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France — to  keep  the  latter  power  out 
of  any  arrangement  which  might  be 
made  for  the  partition  of  the  Tnrkisb 
territories — and  to  hasten  the  crisis  as 
fast  as  possible,  in  order  that  Britain 
might  be  compelled  to  come  to  definite 
terms.  Lord  Glarendon*s  despatches 
are  couched  in  terms  quite  unworthy 
of  his  position.  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  had  primarily  to  state  the  views 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  certain  weakness  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  no  such  apology  can  be 
made  for  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
bound  emphatically  to  have  Informed 
the  Czar  that  this  country  disdained 
his  proposals,  and  was  prepared,  at 
any  hazard,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Turkey.  We  say  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  done  so,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
disapproved  of  the  partition  of  Tar- 
key,  and  were  prepared,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  oppose  it.  Disapproval  is  of 
two  kinds :  There  is  the  faint  remon- 
strance, which  is  usually  considered 
to  imply  reluctant  consent ;  and  there 
is  strong  distinct  denial,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  misinterpreted.  We  find 
no  such  strong  distinct  denial  in  Lord 
Clarendon*8  despatches.  They  are 
filled  with  almost  fulsome  adulation 
of  the  Czar,  who  had  previously  ten- 
dered a  bribe.  Thus,  in  the  despatch 
of  23d  March,  we  find  the  following 
passage : — 

**  The  generous  confidence  exhibited  by 
the  Emperor  entitles  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty to  the  most  cordial  declaration  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemmenti  who  are  fhlly  aware  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  understanding  with 
reference  to  fntare  contingencies  being 
expedient,  or  indeed  possible,  the  word 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  be  prefer- 
able to  any  convention  that  oould  be 
framed." 

Scarce  less  miserably  sycophantish 
are  the  terms  of  the  despatch  of  April 
5th.  *«My  despatch  of  the  2dd  ult.  will 
have  furnished  you  with  answers  upon 
all  the  principal  points  alluded  to  in 
the  memorandum  which  Count  Nessel- 
rode  placed  in  your  hands ;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  that  im- 
portant and  remarkable  document  was 
received  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
with  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction,  as 
a  renewed  proof  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
fidence and  friendly  feelings ;  and  her 


Majesty's  Government  desire  to  con- 
vey  their  acknowledgments  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  for  having  thns  placed 
on  record  the  opinions  be  expressed 
at  the  interview  with  which  yon  were 
honoured  by  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

We  do  not  profess  to  xnow  much 
about  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  but 
if  these  are  the  sort  of  terms  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  an  avowed  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  who  has  attempted 
to  engage  us  in  a  conspiracy  by  oiTer 
of  a  bribe,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  language  can  afford  by  way  of 
adequate  encomium  to  a  really  houest 
ally.  The  excuse  of  sincere  belief  ia 
the  sincerity  of  the  Czar  is  entirely 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  previous 
communications  from  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  which  not  only  indicate  but 
demonstrate  the  game  which  the  Au- 
tocrat was  playing.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  to  observe  the  extreme 
cordiality  with  which  the  Emperor 
greeted  the  accession  of  his  old  friend* 
Lord  Aberdeen,  to  power,  and  the  fcr> 
vency  of  his  wishes  for  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  ofllce.  Immediately  there- 
after— or  rather  on  the  same  occasion 
— he  begins  to  develop  his  designs 
upon  Turkey,  states  his  prognosis  of 
the  condition  of  the  sick  gentleman ^ 
and  requests  to  be  informed  what  are 
our  views  as  to  the  partition  of  his  pro- 
perty. Our  Ministers  demur  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  sickness ;  but  the  Imperial 
Doctor  assures  them  that  it  is  so,  or 
shall  immediately  be  so,  and  statea 
that  he  will  be  contented  with  a  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  dying  man'& 
domicile— the  catastrophe  to  be  has- 
tened by  a^bolus  of  his  own  administra- 
tion— but  that  we  are  perfectly  wel- 
come to  seize  upon  certain  outlying 
hereditaments  1  And  in  return  to  sucb 
proposals,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would 
have  made  us  deservedly  infamous 
throughout  Europe,  the  Ministers  of 
Queen  Victoria  think  fitto  beslaver  the 
Czar!  Since  the  days  of  Charles  IK 
England  has  seen  no  similar  instancy 
of  adulation  to  a  foreign  potentate. 

The  correspondence  is  now  before 
the  world,  and  the  public  must  decide 
whether  it  is  such  as  to  justify  Lord 
Abeixleen's  assertion,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Derby,  ^'  that  if  he  thought  it  would 
be  found  to  contain  anything  on  which 
a  charge  conld  be  founded  against  the 
Government,  he  would  find  himselC 
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egregionsly  mistaken."    Undonbtedly 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  con- 
nivance—  but  they  are   chargeable 
with  incapacity  and  miscondact  so 
gross,  that  even  connivance  could  not 
have  produced  effects  more  disastrous. 
If  they  did  hot  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czar,  they  failed  to  make 
Lim  aware  of  the  part  which  they 
were  bound  to  take  should  he  persist 
in  his  nefarious  designs.   They  mani- 
fested no  kind  of  honourable  indigna- 
tion at  his  offers;  they  received  his 
cajolements  with  complacency,  and 
paid  him  back  with  compliments  and 
assurances  not  one  whit  more  sincere 
than  his  own.    If  this  really  is  the 
style  in  which  our  diplomatic  inter- 
course is  usually  conducted,  there  is 
ample  room  for  a  reform.    They  can- 
not with  justice  assert  that  the  Em- 
peror was  keeping  tbem  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  projects. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  particularly 
frank.     He  insisted,  over  and  over 
again,  that  Turkey  was  on  the  eve  of 
dissolution ;  be  even  indicated  that 
he  might  himself  be  the  agent  to  force 
on  that  catastrophe — and  yet  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  are  now 
maintaining   that   he   had  deceived 
them  I    How,  where,  and  when  were 
they  deceived?     He  showed  them 
the  victim,  prophesied  his  immediate 
death,  intimated  that  the  fatal  death- 
blow might  be  given  by  his  hand,  told 
them   that  he  was  in  accord  with 
Austria,  invited  them  to  declare  their 
wishes  as  to  the  subsequent  partition, 
and  emphatically  assured  them  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.    Let  us 
call  things  by  their  proper  names. 
Stigmatise  the  conduct  of  the  Czar, 
if  you  will,  as  ambitious,  tyrannical, 
unprincipled,  or  nefarious — but  do  not 
accuse  him  of  having  concealed  his 
purpose  from  the  British  Ministry. 

Were  the  Ministers  then  so  blind 
that  they  failed  to  perceive  his  pur- 
pose ?  Of  course  they  were  not.  The 
Cabinet  which  contained  Lords  Aber- 
deen and  Falmerston,  both  of  them 
experienced  in  foreign  affairs,  could 
be  at  no  loss  to  divine  his  meaning, 
even  if  that  had  been  more  obscurely 
expressed ;  and  consequently  we  must 
conclude  that  so  early  as  March  1853 
they  were  put  thoroughly  on  their 
guard.  They  were  aware  that  the 
Czar  meditated  the  destruction  of  the 


Ottoman  empire,  and  htfving  that 
knowledge,  every  movement  of  his  in 
the  East,  whether  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary, could  only  be  regarded  as  pro- 
gressive means  towards  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

Now  there  were  two  conrses  open 
to  Ministers.  The  one  was  to  have 
intimated  at  once,  without  any  cir- 
cumlocution or  compliment,  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  submit  to  any  in- 
vasion of  the  Turkish  territories  on 
the  part  of  a  European  power,  but 
would  be  prepared,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  resist  any  such  attempt.  That 
would  have  been  a  manly  and  honour- 
able course ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that, 
if  adopted,  the  Czar  would  not  have 
had  the  temerity  to  provoke  a  crisis. 
Unfortunately  no  declaration  was 
made.  A  faint  dissuasive,  accom- 
panied by  an  Immense  deal  of  com- 
plimentary sugar,  was  all  that  our 
Ministers  ventured  to  tender ;  and 
the  Czar  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
proceed,  under  the  evident  impression 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  actively 
interfere  to  prevent  his  designs  upon 
Turkey,  any  more  than  she  interfered 
to  prevent  those  of  his  ancestress  upon 
Poland. 

The  other  course  was  to  have  main* 
tained  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  have 
treated  the  Eastern  question  as  an 
affair  entirely  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  To  that,  however,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  would  have  submitted.  The 
appetite  of  Russia  for  territorial  ag- 
grandisement is  so  insatiable,  and  her 
advances  have  been  pushed  so  far, 
that  the  virtual  cession  to  her  of  se 
fair  and  fertile  a  country  as  Turkey, 
and  the  entire  command  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Black  Sea,  would,  very 
justly,  have  been  deemed  an  act  of 
culpable  cowardice.  Setting  aside 
the  position  of  India,  and  the  facilities 
which  the  occupation  of  Turkey  would 
afford  for  any  hostile  demonstration 
upon  that  part  of  our  dominions,  we 
have  now,  in  consequence  of  Free 
Trade,  a  direct  interest  in  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  as  so  many  grar- 
naries  for  our  home  consumption. 
Since  we  ceased  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  growing  com  for  our  own 
population,  and  made  ourselves  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  supplies,  it 
would  be  suicidal  to  give  Rossia  the 
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power  of  catting  ns  short  both  in  the 
north  and  on  the  sonth^in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Seas.  Still  that  was 
the  only  other  course  which  Ministers 
conld  consistently  have  adopted,  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  or  postpone  the 
terrible  calamity  of  a  war. 

They  followed  neither  the  one  coarse 
nor  the  other.  They  did  not  tell  the 
Czar  that,  if  he  persisted  in  theschemes 
which  he  had  disclosed  to  them,  he 
mnst  be  prepared  to  meet  Britain  in 
the  field ;  nor  did  they  tell  him  that, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
Turkey.  Thet  halted  bbtwebn 
TWO  opmiONs.  In  fall  knowledge 
of  his  designs,  they  allowed  him  to 
commit  himself— to  pick  a  qaanel 
with  Turkey  about  some  rubbish  re- 
lating to  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Places 
— ^to  march  his  forces  across  the  Pmth 
— to  occupy  the  Principalities, — to  do, 
in  short,  the  work  of  one  effective 
^campaign.  They  never  intimated  to 
the  coontiy  that  the  religious  qnes* 
tions,— H)n  which  Russia,  with  scan- 
dalous hypocrisy,  rested  her  justifi- 
cation of  invasion,— were  mere  pre- 
texts to  mask  the  avowed  intentions 
of  Nicholas.  They  did  not  even  send 
a  fieet  at  onoe  to  Constantinople,  but 
kept  it  hovering  between  Malta  and 
Besika  Bay,  in  the  attitude  of  obser- 
vation, long  after  the  Russian  gnus 
were  roaring  upon  the  Danube.  Is 
it  fair  to  suppose  that  Nicholas, — 
after  having  frankly  communicated 
to  them  his  intentions  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago;  after  having  told 
them  that  the  sick  gentleman  was  sure 
to  die  immediately ;  and  after  having 
taken  measures  to  secure  the  Mfilment 
of  that  prophecy, — couldconsider  their 
late  hesitating  and  dilatory  movement 
as  otherwise  than  a  convenient  sham? 
It  must  have  appeared  to  him  that  if 
the  British  Government  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  his  project,  they 
woald  «t  once  have  said  so,  with  the 
same  openness  which  he  manifested  in 
his  communications  to  them.  They  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  gave  him 
fulsome  compliments.  Of  course  he 
went  fiurtlier,  and  marched  into  the 
sick  man's  territory.  What  did  our 
Ministers  then  ?  They  eancealed  what 
ihmfknew^  and  entered  into  negotiations 
about  the  Russian  Protectorate  of 
Christian  subjects  in  Turkey,  as  if  that 


were  the  sole  point  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  disturbance-!  What,  under 
such  circumstances,  conld  the  Csar 
conceive,  but  that  they  were  playing 
into  his  hands?  He  had  apprised 
them,  in  almost  as  many  words,  that 
he  intended  to  take  possession  of 
Turkey,  so  that  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  question  involved  was 
not  one  of  religion,  but  of  political 
aggrandisement  It  was,  however, 
his  policy  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  that  religion  was  his  para- 
mount motive ;  and  when  the  British 
Cabinet  began  to  negotiate  and  issue 
notes  upon  that  footing,  he  was,  after 
the  confidential  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place,  fairly  entitled  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  in  earnest. 
The  Czar  is  a  remarkably  able  man — 
wequestion  whether,  politieally  speak- 
ing, he  is  not  the  ablest  man  ia 
Enropo— but  his  own  extraordinaiy 
position  precludes  him  from  under- 
standing the  effect  of  public  opinion 
in  such  a  country  as  our  own.  He  is 
accustomed  to  deal  with  Cabinets, 
not  with  nations  or  parliaments;  and 
he  attributes  more  power  to  the  former 
than  they  possess,  at  least  according 
to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britdn. 
The  British  Cabinet  cannot,  like  that 
of  Prussia  or  Austria,  commit  the 
country  to  a  coarse  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  or  derogatoiy  to  its 
honour. 

In  consequence  of  this  iiresolntion 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  we  are  now 
precipitated  into  war,  and  are  already 
beginning  to  foel  some  of  its  faicon- 
veniences.  Let  ns  now  endeavour  to 
asoertain  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  very  serious  a  denouement  as 
the  disraption  of  the  peaoe  of  Europe. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  do  so 
now,  and  not  leave  the  question  en- 
tirely to  the  futare  speculation  of  his- 
torians. 

During  Lord  Dert>y*s  short  tenure 
of  office,  relations  of  peculiar  amity 
had  been  established  between  Britain 
and  France.  Lord  Malmesbury,  than 
whom  no  more  able  or  judicious  min- 
ister ever  held  the  seals  of  the  Forsign 
Office,  saw  that  the  Interests  of  civi- 
lisation  not  only  in  the  w«st,  but 
throughoat  the  whole  of  Eorope, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  a  dose 
and  permanent  co-operation,  and  mu- 
tual good  understanding  between  these 
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two  oonntriM ;  and  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  with  equal  discretion 
and  snooess.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say  that  Britain  and  France  nerer 
were  more  cordially  nnited  and  con- 
fidentially idlied  than  dnring  the 
period  we  refer  to.  This,  of  course, 
was  anything  bnt  agreeable  to  the 
Gsar,  whose  opportunity  lay  in  a  se** 
paratlon  of  the  interests  of  the  two 
great  powers  of  the  West. 

The  dissolution  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  and  the  accession  of  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry  effected  a  material 
alteration.  The  new  Premier,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  had  been  for  a  great  many 
years  on  the  most  intimate  footing 
with  the  despotic  Courts  and  Cabi- 
nets. He  had  not,  it  was  true,  the 
ability  of  the  Nesselrodes  or  Metter- 
nichs ;  but  he  was  considered  in  the 
highest  difriomatic  circles  as  a  person 
who  might  easily  be  led,  and  upon 
whom  a  certidn  show  of  deference 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  It  was 
supposed,  also,  that  he  regwded  with 
particular  dislike  the  recent  changes 
in  France,  and  was  not  favourable  to 
the  re-establlsbment  of  the  Empire 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  This 
veteran  ally  of  the  despotic  powers 
was  now  associated  with  men  whose 
former  political  opinions  had  differed 
greatly  from  his,  but  who  were  open- 
mouthed  and  unscrupulous  in  tiieir 
attacks  upon  the  Bmperor  of  the 
French.  We  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers  of  the  highly  reprehensible 
language  which  was  employed  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood— both  of  them  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters—  in  respect  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  or  of  the  foul  and  scur- 
rilous attacks  upon  him  with  which, 
about  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
the  columns  of  the  Liberal  press 
abounded.  AU  that  is  changed  now. 
There  is,  indeed,  plenty  of  invective 
and  abuse,  but  it  is  durected  towards 
another  quarter.    The  French  £m- 

geror,  formerly  pilloried  by  the  Coa- 
Uonists,  has  become  the  object  of 
their  laudation.  The  Russian  Em- 
peror, whom  they  formerly  landed,  is 
now  put  into  the  pillorv. 

Such  being  the  declared  views  of 

the  Coalitionists  in  regard  to  France, 

it  very  naturally  occuired  to  the  Caar, 

that  a  more  favourable  opportunity 

^eonld  not  possibly  arise  for  detaching 


Britain  from  the  side  of  France,  and 
so  rendering  a  future  combination  be- 
tw^n  these  two  powers  impracticable. 
Accordingly,  as  the  published  corre- 
spondence shows,*. he  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  opening  his  views  to  the 
British  envoy  at  St  Petersburg : 
France,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  to 
be  consulted  at  all  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  Turkey.  Provid^  Britain 
and  Russia  were  of  accord,  it  mattered 
nothing  what  view  might  be  ti^en 
by  any  other  European  power.  France 
might  do  as  she  pleased,  but  the  others 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  her.  Here 
are  the  expressions  which  the  Em- 
peror used  on  the  2l8t  February : — 

*^His  Imperial  Majesty  spoke  of 
France.  '  God  forbid,*  he  said, '  that 
I  should  accuse  any  one  wrongfully, 
but  there  are  circumstances  both  at 
Constantinople  and  Montenegro  which 
are  extremely  suspicious ;  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  French  GU)vem- 
ment  were  endeavouring  to  embroil 
us  all  in  the  East,  hoping  in  this  way 
the  better  to  arrive  at  their  own  ob- 
jects, one  of  which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
possession  of  Tunis.* 

*^The  Emperor  proceeded  to  say  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  cared  very  little 
what  line  the  French  might  think 
proper  to  take  in  Eastern  afifairs,  and 
that  little  more  than  a  month  ago  he 
had  apprised  the  Sultan  that  if  his 
assistance  was  required  for  resisting 
the  menaces  of  the  French,  it  was 
entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Sultan  I  *' 

But  for  the  temptation  held  out 
by  the  accession  of  the  Coalition  Min- 
istry to  power  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
more  than  improbable  that  the  Czar 
would  have  made  any  overtures  of 
the  kind.  But  at  the  head  of  that 
Ministry  he  saw  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
*^  who  knows  me  so  well,  who  has 
full  confidence  in  me  as  I  have  in  him** 
— ^the  extent  of  that  confidence  being 
marked  by  the  statement,  that  he  was 
convinced  hecould  bring  his  lordship  to 
an  understanding  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes' conversation.  He  had  also  re- 
marked thatatleasttwomembersof  the 
Cabinet,  in  violation  both  of  decency 
and  of  their  duty  as  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  had  been  indulging  in  coarse 
and  unmannerly  invective  against  the 
Sovereign  of  France;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  be  more  ready  to  coa« 
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orbitant  ambition  of  the  Czar,  ia  be- 
yond all  question ;  bnt  ambition  can 
be  controlled,  and,  fortnnatelj,  Dw 
Czar  is  not  yet  master  of  the  nni verse. 
Nay,  he  is  not  yet  master  of  Enrope ; 
for  although,  by  spoliation  and  ab- 
sorption, he  has  secured  to  himself  a 
Tast  extent  of  territory  to  which  he 
had  no  patrimonial  daim ;  and  al- 
though he  exercises  a  great  influence 
over  States  which,  in  former  times, 
have  acquired  accretions  bv  unprin- 
cipled subserviency  to  his  honse,  he 
has  yet  to  encounter  the  exerted  power 
and  civilisation  of  the  West.  Had 
our  Cabinet  been  united,  and  true  to 
their  trust,  that  encounter  might  have 
been  avoided.  Bnt  it  was  not  so. 
Some  of  them  were  Russian,  and 
some  anti- Russian  in  their  views, 
principles,  and  antecedents ;  and  so, 
in  consequence  of  having  a  Coalition 
Ministry,  which,  after  bemg  warned  of 
the  designs  of  Russia,  egregioualy 
bungled  our  finance,  and  left  us  with 
a  prospect  of  a  deficit,  we  are  to  be 
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forced  into  a  war  of  which  no  man  can 
foreeee  the  iaana. 

Let  those  who  shvdder  al  the  eeaft, 
at  least  know  to  whom  the  cost  Is  due. 
We  are  now  paying,  and  are  likely 
to  pay  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for 
the  privilege  of  having  a  Codition 
Ministry.  Bnt  we  submit,  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a  fbrm  of  govetn- 
ment  is  not  desirable.  We  have 
shown,  in  regard  to  foreign  afiUn, 
and  from  evidence  which  cannot  be 
gain8ayed,^.wbai  are  ita  reaolts^  we 
could  show,  if  space  allowed  na,  its 
results  upon  domestic  legislation. 
Bnt  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  lesser 
topics  now.  We  have,  as  yet,  bnt 
touched  upon  apart  of  the  expediency 
of  coalition ;  and  our  deliberate  con- 
clusion is,  that  to  the  iaot  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Coalition  Mhiiatry  we 
must  attribute  the  development  of 
the  schemes  of  Russia,  and  to  its  ex- 
traordinary vacillation  and  want  of 
concert  the  catastrophe  of  a  Europeaa 
war. 


Frmttd  Ay  WUiium  Blaekwood  ^  Som$^  Sdmkmfj^ 
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On  Friday  nigbt,  April  2,  1854— 
or  rather  at  half-past  one  on  the 
Saturday  morning — there  passed  to 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  represented  at  that  time 
by  twenty-four  members,  a  Bill  '*  to 
make  further  proyislon  for  the  good 
government  and  extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford."  A  measure,  de- 
dared  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
so  important  as  to  demand  their  care- 
ful deliberation — heralded  by  its  pro- 
moters as  a  new  charter  of  intellectual 
liberty  for  England — denounced  by  its 
opponents  as  unconstitutional  and  ille- 
gal— appears  to  have  commanded,  at 
this  crisis  of  its  parliamentary  exist- 
ence, as  little  of  the  attention  of  the 
House  as  if  it  had  been  a  Welsh  high- 
way act  or  an  Irish  grievance.  True, 
the  debate  occupied  its  fair  share  of  the 
time  of  the  Commons,  and  filled  its 
due  number  of  columns  in  the  morn- 
ing papers.  If  the  reporters  as  well 
as  the  speakers  found  themselves  oc- 
casionally upon  rather  difficult  sronnd 
— making  some  trifling  confusion  be- 
tween "Studento*'  and  "Tutors,"  and 
leaving  out  here  and  there  a  negative 
which  must  have  rather  confused  their 
non-academical  readers — such  little 
inaccuracies  are  neither  surprising  nor 
important  in  a  debate  in  which  almost 
every  speaker  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  assure  his  hearers,  such  as 
he  had,  that  he  meant  nothing — at  all 
events,  that  he  did  not'mean  what  he 
said,  still  less  what  he  might  have 
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said  on  some  previous  occasion ;  where 
the  reputed  parents  of  the  bill.  Lord 
John  Russell  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  were  rather  its  apo- 
logists than  its  advocates,  promising 
amendments  even  before  they  were 
proposed ;  while  Mr  Blackett,  as  the 
organ  of  the  "  root-and-branch  "  men, 
puzzling  himself  how  to  deal  with  the 
sop  thrown  to  him  and  his  party — 
sweet  to  the  taste  but  far  from  satis- 
fying—tendered his  best  thanks  for  a 
measure  which  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing "the  Liberal  membeiB  of  that 
House  could  never  adopt." 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  an  apathy 
in  the  public  mind  upon  this  great 
question  which  has  reacted  upon  its 
representatives.  The  University  Com- 
mission, as  a  political  speculation, 
has  been  a  failure,  and  the  game  of 
Academical  Reform  has  lost  much  of 
its  piquancy  by  a  change  in  the 
players.  Setting  aside  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  parliamentaiy  inter- 
ference, it  was  found,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  a  large  section  of  those 
who  had  swelled  the  cry  for  a  com- 
mission—  well-meaning,  but  ill-in- 
formed on  such  subjects — that  the 
most  active,  as  they  were  the  most 
able  university  reformers,  were  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  That  there  was  also  a 
section  to  whom  such  a  discovery  was 
a  disappointment,  we  have  little  doubt. 
At  all  events,  from  that  time  the 
public  interest  in  the  subject  appears 
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to  have  gradnallj  died  away.  Visible 
excitement  of  men's  minds,  since  the 
issning  of  the  Commission,  there  has 
been  none.  And  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Eeport,  when  even  the 
warmest  imagination  could  no  longer 
picture  the  goodly  revenues  of  Oxford 
transferred  to  the  London  University, 
or  handed  over  to  a  Whig  minister 
of  education,  the  extremes  of  both 
parties,  obstructive  and  destructive, 
must  have  felt  their  occupation  gone ; 
—moderate  non-academical  politicians 
began  to  vote  the  whole  thing  rather 
a  Dore^and  the  Oxford  Blue  Book^ 
of  which  more  copies  were  sold  we 
believe  than  of  any  similar  publica- 
tion, went  the  way  of  all  blue  books, 
and  was  seen  no  more  except  on 
Tutors*  tables.  In  no  circles,  political 
or  social,  in  town  or  country,  did 
University  Reform  become  the  topic 
of  the  dajr.  If  you  heard  three  people 
together  in  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, two  at  least  were  Oxford  men. 
They,  indeed,  with  that  propensity 
charged  against  them,  with  some  truth, 
of  ^'  talking  shop,**  as  it  is  called — 
aod  which,  with  deference  be  it  said 
in  this  large-minded  and  Catholic 
generation,  is  better  at  all  events  than 
talking  nonsense — they  *^  ventilated  " 
the  subject  sufficiently,  each  having 
usually  some  pet  scheme  of  his  own 
for  the  regeneration  of  Alma  Mater, 
under  which,  if  you  were  to  believe 
the  author,  she  was  to  come  forth  in 
the  renewed  beauty  of  her  youth,  with- 
out losing  aught  of  the  reverend  fea- 
tures of  a^e. 

But  while  the  country  at  large  baa 
been  taking  things  so  quietly,  Oxford 
kerself  has  been  neither  unmoved  nor 
Bilent.  Her  bitterest  enemies  cannot 
have  charged  ker,  during  the  last  few 
months,  with  inactivity.  Schemes  of 
reform  and  extension,  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  startled  the 
most  zeidous  of  thepro^eMt«ftM,  have 
been  poured  into  the  Home  Office, 
since  this  year  began,  at  a  rate  which 
would  seem  to  have  disconcerted  even 
the  impassable  Falmerston.  There 
is  not  wanting  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence  of  Lord  John*s  present 
bUl  having  been  ushered  into  the 
world  somewhat  in  a  hurry ;  in  fact, 
there  was  some  risk  of  his  being  out- 
bid in  the  improvement  market. 
Even  OUT  old  friends  of  the  Hebdo- 


madal Board  had  made  wonderful 
progress  since  we  last  wrote  of  them^ 
and,  as  an  undutiful  boating  under- 
graduate of  our  acquaintance  phrased 
it  to  us,  "  put  cm  an  awful  spurt  at 
the  end."  College  Visitors  have  been 
called  on  to  discharge  unwonted  du- 
ties; Heads  and  Fellows  have  been 
closeted  in  their  respective  common- 
rooms  for  days  together ;  statutes  that 
were  before  as  the  Eleuslnian  mys- 
teries are  recklessly  puUished,  with 
their  owners*  new  interpretationa 
thereof,  "  by  command  of  her  Ma- 
jestv,**  and  may  be  bought,  together 
with  the  select  epistles  of  Falmerston 
to  his  new /oim&'aref  in  Oxford,  for 
the  small  charge  of  one  shilling  and 
threepence;  and  Mr  Parker's  well- 
known  counter  teems  with  pamphlets. 
Many  a  College  dignitary  appears  ta 
have  had  Job's  wish  realised;  his 
enemy  has  written  a  book,  and  he,  as 
in  duty  bound,  has  been  down  upon 
him,  in  another,  immediately.  Tlie 
brother  Professors  of  Modem  History 
and  Hebrew,  besides  a  stout  pamphlet 
each,  have  had  a  little  private  0>^b- 
lished)  correspondence,  in  the  latter 
part  of  which  the  professorial  tone 
predommates  over  the  brotherly. 
The  Professor  of  Poetry  has  a  letter 
-~more  poetical  than  anythmg  else— 
to  the  Warden  of  Wadham,  who  haa 
not  replied;  not  having,  possibly,  a 
poetical  taste.  Of  minor  and  anony- 
mous brockwres  there  are  more  than 
we  care  to  number.  From  this  cate- 
gory we  must  carefully  exempt  the 
dever  argument  in  defence  of  the 
private  tenure  of  College  property  by 
Mr  Neate  of  Oriel— himself  a  stauncli 
university  refonner,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  Commission;  and  the  unan- 
swerable appeal  of  Mr  Woodgate  of 
St  John's  to  the  "  National  Faith,** 
as  pledged  to  founders  by  the  accept- 
ance of  their  endowments. 

The  introducers  of  the  bill  congra- 
tulate themselves,  with  some  com- 
placency, on  the  satisfaction  witk 
which  it  has  been  received  in  Oxford. 
True,  when  Mr  Blackett  expressed  his 
disgust  at  the  fact  as  an  evident  proof 
of  its  utter  inefficiency,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  hastened  to  contra- 
dict himself,  and  to  assure  his  friends 
of  thai  party,  that  the  remoastranees 
against  it  had  been  many  and  vehe- 
ment, and  that  it  was  by  no  means 
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BQcb  an  innocent  measure  as  they  on  the  other,  those  who  thought  they 
feared.  The  truth  is,  the  feeling  of  saw  in  every  change  a  dangerous  in- 
the  University  on  this  great  question    novation.     Whereas,  in  fact, 


has  been  much  misunderstood,  and, 
we  believe  not  intentionally,  misre- 
presented. This  is  in  itself  unfortu- 
nate, and  adds  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  world  without  suddenly  finds  be- 
setting what  seemed  at  one  time  an 
easy  and  a  popular  question  :  but 
more  unfortunate  than  all  will  it  be, 
if  the  comparative  apathy  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  arises  from  a  delusive  notion 
that  the  bill  now  before  Parliament  is 
the  advance  of  a  government  of  pro- 
gress against  an  antiquated  corporar 
tion,  fortified  with  prejudices,  and 
tenacious  of  vested  interests ;  that  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  struggle  are, 
a  growing  nation,  clamorous  for  in- 
teUectnal  food,  and  a  rich  and  covet- 
ous university,  like  an  unnatural  step- 
mother, proffering  them  stones  for 
bread,  and  keeping  her  rich  gifts  for 
some  few  favoured  children.  For 
such  is  the  view  carefully  set  be- 
fore men's  minds   by  those   whose 


m  lacc,  both 
these  extreme  sections  would  at  any 
time  have  made  but  a  very  poor  show 
in  the  Convocation- house,  the  former 
especially  having  been  always  incon- 
siderable in  numbers,  and  more  noisy 
than  influential ;  while  the  ranks  of 
the  latter,  more  open  to  argument  and 
conviction,  were  thinning  day  by  day. 
That  the  first  were  represented  in  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  was  a  mistake 
in  its  composition,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Government  at  all  events  have 
begun  to  feel  the  consequences  em- 
barrassing; it  has  furnished  weapons 
against  them  to  the  hands  of  both 
supporters  and  opponents :  either  too 
mnch  was  intended,  or  too  little  has 
been  done.  The  two  great  points  on 
which  a  vast  majority  of  members  of 
Convocation,  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent, found  themselves  united  in  a 
hostile  attitude  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  were,  first,  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  Parliament  to  inter- 


didsigns  against  the  universities  of  fere  at  aU ;  and,  secondly,  the  animus 
England  would  accept  Lord  John  of  the  Commission.  As  to  the  neces- 
RuBsell^s  bill,  or  even  the  bolder  sity  for  practical  reforms,  for  re- 
scheme  of  the  Commissioners,  as  a  arranging  some  of  the  machinery  of 
very  small  instalment  of  what  they  university  education,  and  extending 
deem  justice.  Unless  the  people  of  its  basis,— this  had  for  years  impressed 
England  can  be  disabused  of  this  itself  upon  most  thinking  minds,->had 


false  notion, — and  by  the  people,  we 
beg  here  to  be  understood  to  mean 
especially  those  classes  to  whom  some 
political  authorities  restrict  the  term, 
**  the  masses  " — unless  they  can  learn 
somewhat  more  truly  what  their 
rightful .  claims  upon  their  national 
universities  are,  and  who  are  perilling, 
and  who  defending  them,  and  how  far 
they  are  likely  to  be  secured  or  lost 
by  the  measures  now  in  contempla- 
tion,— they  may  only  find  out  too  late 
that  they  were  fed  to  confoand  friends 
with  foes,  and  to  cast  recklessly  from 
them  the  solid  advantages  which  wise 
and  good  men  in  days  gone  by  had 
bequeathed  them,  for  the  sake  of  a 
glittering  dream. 

Even  in  Oxford  itself,  it  seems  to 
have  been  too  much  assumed  that  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  could  be 
drawn,  placing  on  the  one  side  the 
advocates  of  progress,  who  were  de- 
sirous of.  remodelling  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  and  re- distributing 
its  revenues,  at  whatever  cost ;  and. 


at  least  received  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment at  the  hands  of  a  committee 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  so  long  ago  as 
1846,  and  had  been  elaborately,  if  not 
wisely,  dealt  with  in  the  new  Exami- 
nation Statute  of  1850 ;.  a  measure 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
tendencies,  could  not  be  charged  with 
narrowness  or  prejudice,  and  showed, 
at  least,  much  zeal  and  pains-taking  in 
its  compilers,  and  an  honest  wish  to 
meet  the  educational  wants  of  the 
age.     The  real  difSculties— not  the 
faults — of  Oxford  were,  that  she  was 
fettered  by  a  code  of  Caroline  Statutes 
which  checked  her  attempts  to  take  a 
freer  attitude,  and  a  form  of  local 
government  which  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  representative.    Had  some 
friendly  ministry  given  her  the  power, 
as  she  had  the  will,  to  rid  herself  of 
these  incumbrances,  we  should  have 
had  a  measure  of  reform  and  exten- 
sion— we  are  not  afraid  of  the  words 
— not  perhaps  so  showy  and  sweeping 
as  the  present,  but  much  better  con- 
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fiidered,  and  therefore  more  really  efifec- 
taal.  No  one  can  have  read  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Hebdomadal  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Tntors*  Association, 
and  considered  the  various  snggestions 
there  embodied,  from  men  of  very  dif- 
ferent minds,  sometimes  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  bnt  almost  always 
thoughtful  and  fairly  argned,  without 
feeling  that  we  have  there  the  only 
materials  out  of  which  any  wholesome 
scheme  for  the  ^'good  government" 
of  Oxford  is  to  be  built,  and  can  there 
trace  the  hands  best  fitted  to  combine 
them.  And  the  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  the  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament is,  that  its  authors  have  bor- 
rowed from  this  legitimate  source  their 
best  enactments. 

To  the  Tutors*  Association  indeed, 
especially,  Oxford  will  hereafter  in  any 
event  confess  herself  much  indebted. 
Numbering  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
most  able  and  active  college  and  pri- 
vate tutors — men  of  all  shades  of 
party — practically  acquainted  with  the 
real  wants  and  difficulties  both  of  Col- 
lege authorities  and  undergraduates, 
and  conscientiously  desirous  of  re- 
medying them — they  took  upon  them- 
selves, not  without  some  obloquy,  an 
-anomalous  and  quite  unrecognised 
^position  in  the  Hniversity, — that  of  a 
-voluntary  and  independent  legislative 
body,  and  supplied  for  a  time,  in  this 
irregular  manner,  the  defects  of  the 
academical  constitution.  By  this 
gentle  pressure  from  without,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  were  made  aware 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
were  brought  to  act  somewhat  more 
in  harmony  with  it.  To  them  we  owe 
the  changes  of  1850— changes  which, 
we  say  again,  in  many  important  fea- 
tures we  cannot  think  improvements, 
and  which  we  quote  only  in  evidence 
of  a  progressive  tendency.  To  them 
we  shall  owe  almost  all  that  is  valu- 
able in  the  Government  measure  of 
1854. 

For  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  bill 
now  introduced  by  Government  is  the 
scheme  of  her  Majesty*s  Commis- 
sioners. The  spirit  which  dictated 
their  Report  peeps  out,  indeed,  here 
and  there,  in  some  of  its  most  objec- 
tionable enactments ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  ponderous  blue  folio  has 
contributed  much  less  than  the  four 
jnodest  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Tu- 


tors* Association ;  and  when  those 
important  modifications  shall  have 
'been  made  in  it,  either  in  committee 
or  in  the  Upper  House — ^without  which 
this  measure  can  never  become  the 
law  of  England — it  will  be  difficult  for 
the  late  commissioners  to  recognise, 
in  its  altered  features,  the  rickety 
and  unpleasant-looking  offspring  ot 
their  own  incubations.  Their  sole 
representative  in  the  newly- proposed 
Commission,  if  be  ever  takes  his  seat 
in  the  altered  company  in  whldi  he 
must  be  rather  surprised  to  find  him- 
self, will  be  called  upon  to  administer 
an  act  of  a  character  widely  dlfierent 
from  the  recommendations  which  re- 
ceived his  signature  in  April  1852. 
And  before  we  briefly  discuss  the  ob- 
jections, both  of  principle  and  detail, 
against  the  bill  as  it  stands,  we  would 
first  of  all  draw  our  readers*  attention 
to  these  points  of  difiPerence. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Commis- 
sioners* scheme  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  Professoriate.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  professors  was  to  be  the 
remedy  for  idl  shortcomings  in  the 
way  of  education ;  a  government  by 
professors  was  to  close  all  mouths 
which  were  complaining  of  the  powers 
that  be,  and  demanding  representa- 
tion ;  college  revenues,  applied  to  the 
liberal  support  of  professors,  could  no 
longer  excite  the  envy,  or  awake  the 
rapacity  of  reformers,  but  must  be 
held  to  have  been  at  last  applied  to 
their  rightful  uses;  examiners,  ap- 
pointed by  professors,  were  at  last  to 
achieve  the  diflicult  task  of  satisfying 
every  ca&didate;  to  be  a  professor 
was  to  be  all  that  man  ought  to  be — 
a  guarantee  amplv  sufficient  for  reli- 
gion, learning,  and  energy — an  office 
which  could  teach  Independently  of 
vulgar  details  of  actual  instruction, 
diffusing  scholarship  through  the  Uni- 
versity by  its  mere  presence — 

**  Dwe»t  et  Botor  boniig,  et  boIus  fozmoBus,  et 
est  rex.** 

Where  this  new  race  of  more  than 
mortal  teachers  was  to  spring  from, 
was  a  point  for  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  Commissioners  made 
no  provision ;  but  as  to  their  mode  of 
appointment  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever.  All  newly-created  chairs 
(pretty  comfortable  berths  too)  were 
to  be  filled  with  nominees  of  the 
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Grown — in  plainer  words,  of  a  fhtnre 
minister  of  public  education, — for  we 
should  have  soon  found  that  office 
even  more  necessary  than  a  secretary 
at  war, — and  these,  with  such  as  were 
already  subject  to  the  same  appoint- 
ment, would  have  had  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  remodelled  House  of 
Congregation.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  mode  in  which,  if  the 
Commissioners  should  have  had  their 
will,  Oxford  would  have  been  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  national  gym- 
nasium under  Government  superinten- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  a  gigantic 
field  of  patronage.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, go  so  far  as  to  recommend,  be- 
cause in  their  delicate  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others  they  thought 
it  might  be  *^  distasteful"  to  the 
societies  themselves,  but  they  evi- 
dently entertained  with  favour  Mr 
Senior's  cool  proposition,*  that  "  the 
power  of  selection  of  Heads  of  Houses 
should  be  given  to  the  Crown,  under 
the  advice  of  the  prime-minister." 
And  in  Recommendation  44  we  have 
the  first  step  made  towards  it — that 
the  election  to  these  offices  should,  if 
poMibie,  be  left  to  the  Fellows  of  Col- 
leges ;  but  that  in  case  abuses  in  these 
elections  should  continue,  provision 
to  abate  them  should  be  made  by  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  election.  To 
what  this  subtle  proviso  might  hare 
led,  and  was  intended  to  lead,  it  re- 
quires no  peculiar  spirit  of  divination 
to  foresee.  Again,  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  **  Crown,"  indirectly 
through  these  its  nominees,  was,  by 
the  Commissioners'  scheme,  to  have 
the  control  of  the  studies,  and  the 
sole  appointment  of  the  public  exa- 
miners, although  on  this  latter  head 
not  a  tittle  of  evidence  went  to  show 
that  the  present  mode  of  nomination 
(by  the  vice-chancellor,  as  represent- 
ing the  governing  body,  and  by  the 
two  proctors,  as  representing  the 
Masters  of  Arts  collectively)  had  in 
any  instance  been  abused  ;  it  being  a 
truth  so  notorious,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  University,  that  we  have  rather 
taken  it  for  granted  than  given  it  its 
due  weight  as  the  highest  of  all  testi- 


monies in  favour  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  whatever  disappointment 
there  may  have  often  been  amongst 
the  candidates  for  honours,  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  award  has  never 
been  question^  for  a  moment. 

These  features,  then,  at  all  events, 
are  not  reproduced  in  the  bill  of  1854. 
Another  pet  idea  of  the  Commission- 
ers, which  they  may  claim  exclusively 
as  their  own — for  very  few  of  their 
own  chosen  witnesses  in  Oxford  ap- 
proved it,  and  those  somewhat  hesitat- 
ingly, and  with  awkward  apologies — 
was  that  of  unattached  students,  who- 
were  to  be  the  great  means  of  increas- 
ing the  numbers,  and  new- leavening 
the  morality  of  Oxford.  Whether  this 
wild  project  fell  before  the  grave  and 
loving  Christian  arguments  of  Dr  Pu- 
sey,t  the  quiet  irony  of  Mr  Gordon,^ 
or  the  bitter  but  amusing  sarcasms  of 
the  Quarterly  Review^  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
our  present  university  reformers.  The 
*^  independent  monads*'  have  van- 
ished. 

So  it  has  fared  again,  with  that 
sweeping  clause  in  the  Commissioners* 
Recommendations  (82),  that  ^^all  per- 
sons elected  to  Fellowships  should  be 
released  from  all  restrictions  on  the 
tenure  of  their  Fellowships  arising 
from  the  obligation  to  enter  into  holy 
orders,"  which,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  abolition  of  all  re- 
ligious tests  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  and  the  last-named  provi- 
sion for  a  large  class  of  students  who 
would  have  been  as  far  as  possible  re- 
move from  religious  influences,  with 
their  confessed  longing  to  tread  the 
forbidden  ground  of  the  admission  of 
Dissenters,  clearly  showed  their  ob- 
ject to  be  the  severance  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  much  as  possible  from  the. 
Church ;  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
the  whole  education  of  the  place  out 
of  the  Churches  hands — for  the  theo- 
logicd  as  well  as  other  studies  were 
to  be  "  supervised"  by  the  profes- 
sors; §  —  and  the  future  admission^ 
not  only  to  degrees,  be  it  remembered, 
which  is  the  only  right  openly  claimed 
at  present,  but  to  the  emoluments  and 


*  Else  why  quote  thai  gentleman's  evidence  in  full  I— See  Report,  p.  18  3 
+  See  his  evidence  appended  to  Hebdomadal  Committee's  Report,  p.  74. 
X  Evidence,  p.  187.  §  See  Recommendaiiou  13. 
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tbe  dignities  of  our  old  religions  fonn- 
dations,  of  men  of  an  j  religion,  or  of  no 
religion  at  all.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  small  amoontof  change  proposed 
in  this  direction  by  clause  xxxir.  of  the 
present  measure,  forces  upon  ns  un- 
pleasant suspicions,  and  seems  found- 
ed upon  no  better  reason  than  that 
some  Fellows  of  colleges  in  Oxford  are 
impatient  of  the  restrictions,  or  forget- 
fhl  of  the  professed  objects,  under  which 
and  for  which  thej  were  elected ;  still, 
practically,  it  Is  admitted  it  would  not 
tend  materially  to  secularise  the  tone 
of  the  colleges,  or  weaken  the  clerical 
element  in  the  UnlTersity  generally. 

These  disagreeably  prominent  fea- 
tores  of  the  report  of  1852  will  not 
be  found  in  the  bUl  of  1854.  Other 
minor  points  there  are,  in  which  the 
views  of  the  CommissionerB  have  been 
set  aside,  in  deference,  as  we  may  hope, 
to  the  deliberately-expressed  opinions 
of  the  Univeivity.  The  abolition  of 
tlie  distinctive  ranks  of  mMeman  and 
gentleman-commoner,  odions  in  the 
eyes  of  the  popular  reformer,  but 
proved  to  be  at  least  harmless,  and 
probably  beneficial  in  practice,  has 
not  been  insisted  on;  a  light  straw, 
perhaps,  yet  serving  as  some  indication 
of  tbe  setting  of  the  reform  cvirent 
just  at  present.  The  general  matrien- 
lation  examination,  hwn  which  snch 
benefit  was  hoped  to  the  general 
standard  of  scholarship  at  entrance— 
often  it  must  be  confessed  very  low — 
a  pomt  in  which- we  are  not  sure  but 
that  the  Commissionere  were  in  the 
right  by  accident,  this  too  we  bear 
no  more  of,  it  would  seem  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  University.* 
And  even  in  the  great  question  of  the 
throwing  open  the  foundations,  the 
dauses  of  the  proposed  act,  though, 
as  we  shall  be  prepared  to  show  pre- 
sently, utterly  indefensible,  whether 
on  the  ground  of  justice  or  expediency, 
are  yet  not  so  sweef^gly  destmetlve 
as  Beconmendation  40  of  the  Com- 
missioners* Report. 

There  is  another  point  too,  the  great 
difficulty  and  the  great  evil,  as  we 
think,  not  of  the  Oxford  system,  for 
the  system  itself  does  not  recognise 
it,  but  of  Oxford  practice,  which, 
as  the  bill  would  surely  have  been 
powerless  to  deal  with  cdfectnally,  its 


promoters  have  perhaps  done  wisely- 
in  not  dealing  with  at  alL  Of  private 
tuition,  with  tbe  expenses  which  it 
involves,  the  idleness  which  it  eo* 
courages,  the  specious  pretexts  under 
which  it  has  gradually  wormed  its  waj 
into  a  sort  of  quasi-official  existence, 
and  is  fast  sapping  all  university  and 
collegiate  education  as  such,  and  sub- 
stituting the  flimsy  trickery  of  **crain" 
for  the  sound  and  wholesome  sdiolar- 
ship  of  other  dsys, — we  have  expressed 
our  opinion  elsewhere  in  no  measured 
terms.t  And  we  are  thankful  to  my 
Lord  John,  or  Palmerston,  or  our  own 
clever  and,  as  he  assures  us,  affectionate 
representative, — whidiever  we  are  to 
thank  for  such  benefits,  for  none  of 
these  gentlemen  seem  over  anxious  to 
take  the  credit  of  their  good  deeds,-^ 
that  they  have  left  this  question,  at 
all  events,  for  tJke  University  to  deal 
with  it  at  its  own  discretion.  Tlie 
private  Tutors,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are 
not  recognised  as  yet,  evoi  in  name, 
by  act  of  Psrliament.  If  we  have  no 
''*  enablng  powers  "  to  get  rid  of  tbem, 
they  are  at  least  not  forced  upon  us  by 
^  extraneous  authority."  The  CkHn- 
missioners  themselves  found  them  a 
ticklish  sobject  to  handle ;  they  took 
them  up  unwillingly,  apologised  for 
them  in  a  deprecating  manner,  as 
being  ugly  but  useful,  and  were  g^ad 
to  let  then  go.  It  was  not  the  only 
point  upon  which,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, tiiey  were  compelled  to  difier 
from  their  own  wttoesses.  Clause 
xxxvi.  1,  iS)  we  hope,  specially  in* 
tended  to  ignore  them  as  lawfully 
^  engaged  in  the  tuition  or  discipline 
of  tbe  said  University."  And  as- 
suredly a  **  heavy  blow  and  a  great 
discouragement "  is  dealt  out  to  thehr 
present  occnpation  in  the  wide  powers 
given  to  open  private  halls;  wtiilst, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  glad  to 
think  it  opens  a  legitimate  field  of 
usefulaess,  and,  we  ^pe,  emolamenl, 
to  the  many  talented  and  excellent 
men  so  employed  -,  for  it  is  against  the 
whole  system  of  private  tuition  that 
our  strictures  are  directed,  and  not  the 
individuals  who  are  forced  to  take  a 
falie  position  by  its  general  preva- 
lence.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
draw  public  attention  to  this  prudent 
omission  in  tiie  WU  because  already 


*  Hebdomadal  Report,  p.  11. 


+  BliiekicooSi  Mag<izinef  Not.  ISSS,  p.  584. 
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voices  are  raised  in  complaint  against 
it.  This  body  is  too  nameroos  and 
too  influential  not  to  have  its  organs 
both  in  and  ont  of  the  House.  The 
fluent  Mr  Byng,  representing  one 
phase  of  young  Oxford,  takes  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  datming  for 
them  their  share  in  the  new  repreeen* 
tation ;  *  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if 
they  had  not  their  champion  among 
the  pamphleteers.  We  only  trust  that 
no  parliamentary  friend^  by  some  in- 
genious insertion  of  words,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  establish  a  new  reading  of 
the  aforesaid  clause  in  their  favour. 
So  much  for  the  evit  which  this  bill 
might  have  proposed  to  do,  and  which 
it  has  happily  left  undone.  These  are 
its  virtues  of  omission ;  it  has  also  its 
sins.  If  it  has  sometimes  firmly  re- 
sisted the  mischievous  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners,  it  has  in  no  case  had 
the  courage  to  take  a  bold  line  of  its 
own.  One  measure  of  practical  re* 
form  which  would  have  trenched  upon 
no  rights,  and  violated  no  principle, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently tiling  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  Commissioners— but  which  the 
public  would  have  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  the  Univerrity 
coidd  hardly  have  objected  to — was 
the  removal  of  the  inconvenient  Ac- 
tion, which  demands  four  years  for 
Hie  first  degree,  whilst,  in  the  thirteenth 
term,  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year, 
the  final  examination  may  be,  and 
and  often  Is,  passed,  not  only  with 
BQOcess,  but  with  honour.  We  are 
not  arguing,  it  must  be  remembered, 
for  an  actual  shortening  (unless  it 
were  by  the  odd  thirteenth  term)  the 
academical  eonrse,  which  we  agree 
with  Mr  Justice  Coleridge  in  regard- 
ing as  an  evil ;  but  merely  for  insist- 
ing, in  the  case  of  all  pass-men,  that 
the  period  which  is  now  the  minimum 
should  also  be  the  maximum  of  their 
oniversity  course,  and  that  the  ab- 
surd and  expensive  anomaly  of  ^'  grace 
terms"  should  be  altogether  done 
away  with.    We  will  not  trouble  our 


readers  again  with  the  arguments  on 
this  subject  which  we  have  used  be- 
fore ;t  but  we  must  confess  the  dis- 
appointment with  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  through  the  Reports, 
both  of  the  Hebdomadal  and  of  the 
Tutors'  Committee,  and  find  this  most 
simple  and  convenient  re-arrangement, 
— change  it  can  hardly  be  called— 
either  wholly  overlooked,  or  only 
noticed  to  be  dismissed  without  con- 
sideration. It  is  totally  distinct  in 
principle  from  the  12th  Beoommen* 
dation  of  the  Commissioners,  '*  that, 
during  Uie  latter  part  of  their  course, 
students  should  be  left  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  special  branch  or 
branches  of  study" — which  of  course 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  poet- 
ponement  of  classical  literature,  to 
what  is  popdariy  called  ^  Usefol 
Knowledge,"  agMusi  which  we  should 
assuredly  protest  as  strongly  as  any 
of  die  Oxford  witnesses;  three  clear 
yens  of  four  terms  each,  all  strictly 
kept,  would  save  undergraduates 
some  expense,  much  indecision  and 
confusion  as  to  when  they  shall  go  np, 
would  be  easier  understood  by  the 
public  generally,  and  would  not  in- 
vi^ve  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  hour  of 
dassical  training, — nay,  in  connection 
with  one  little  improvement  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  might  idlow 
more  time  to  be  really  devoted  to  it 
than  at  present.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
cognise the  ^*  consent,  though  with 
great  doubts  of  its  expediency,"  t  ^ 
this  view  of  one  oithe  most  real,  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
moderate  reformers  in  the  University. 
And  we  still  entertain  some  confidence 
that  it  is  a  principle  which  must  find 
its  way  into  a  well-digested  scheme 
of  collegiate  reformi  whenever  we 
have  one. 

Another  measure  which  we  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  suggested  by  the 
bill,  important  as  it  certainly  is  to  the 
*«  good  govemmenc^'  of  Oxford— but 
on  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  both 
the  Oxford  committees  rigidly  silent— 


*  "  A  body  of  mea  as  acoomplished  and  as  Indastrions  [as  the  professors],  and  to 
whom  he  woald  wish  to  tender  his  most  earnest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect- 
he  referred  to  the  prirate  tutors  of  the  Unl^ersity-r-for  he  conld  not  help  hoping  that 
some  from  among  that  body  would  be  chosen  to  aasist  in  the  goveniment  of  Oxford.*^ 
—-Speech  on  the  second  reading,  April  2. 

i*  Blaekwaod's  Magetzme,  December  1853,  p.  697. 

t  Hebdomadal  Report — Mr  Gordoa's  firidMOOy  p.  202. 
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is  the  shortening  of  the  long  vacation. 
On  this  sabject,  necessarily  a  distaste- 
ful one  to  college  Tutors,  we  have 
already,  in  a  previous  article,  spoken 
at  some  length,  and  nothing  has  been 
written  or  said  to  shake  in  the  slight- 
est degree  our  strong  opinion  of  Its 
desirability.  In  all  the  evidence 
which  has  been  sought  or  volunteered 
by  the  Tutors,  this  point  has  been 
studiously,  as  it  seems,  avoided.  Only 
Sir  F.  Rogers,  (who  is  not  a  Tutor) 
follows  us  in  pressing  this,  as  he  also 
confesses,  '*  unpalatable  suggestion."* 
He  sees  in  it,  as  we  do,  the  simplest 
means  of  shortening  the  time  of  a  gen- 
eral university  education,  without  in 
the  least  impairing  its  efficiency. 
Exeter  College  also,  in  the  abstract  of 
proposed  changes  in  its  statutes,  for- 
warded to  the  Home  Office,  Feb.  1, 
1854,  has  set  a  solitary  example  of 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  to  collegiate 
study  some  portion  of  that  pleasant 
but  not  very  profitable  four  months 
during  which  Alma  Mater  usnalhr 
turns  her  children  out  of  doors :  "It 
is  proposed  that  a  Tutor  or  Fellow  re- 
side during  the  greater  part  of  the 
long  vacation,  to  enable  nndergra- 
dnates  to  reside  there  for  the  purpose 
of  study."  In  these  few  lines  we 
gladly  hail  one  of  those  just  and  sen- 
sible reforms  in  which  Exeter  does 
not  now  for  the  first  time  take  the 
lead, — ^which  are  overlooked  because 
they  are  so  simple  in  themselves,  and 
so  plainly  within  the  reach  of  every 
college,  but  which,  when  once  seen  in 
action,  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

Such  are  the  negative  tendencies 
of  the  Government  measure,  both  for 
good  and  evil :  it  remains  to  consider 
its  positive  enactments.  And  to  begin 
with  the  beginning, — that  is  to  say, 
the  heads,  who  here  for  the  last  time 
take  the  initiative.  The  Hebdomadal 
Board,  it  seems,  is  doomed.  They 
are  not  to  await,  like  other  subjects  of 
reform,  the  action  of  the  University 
itself;  on  the  10th  day  of  October 
next,  if  this  act  becomes  law,  their 
porporate  existence  ceases.  Of  all 
the  sufferers  by  Government  legisla- 
tion, they,  we  fear,  will  find  the^ 
fbwest  champions,  and  meet  with  the 
least   commiseration.     The   Tutors, 


whom    they   unwisely  neglected  to 
conciliate,  have  been  their  bitter  ene- 
mies from  the  first.     They  fall  a  sa- 
crifice not  to  any  cry  from  withont, 
but  to  domestic  unpopularity.    The 
Commissioners  would  have  mercifully 
retained  them  as  an  upper  house  of 
legislature,  only  pladng  by  thdr  aide 
another  body,  with  equal  powers  and 
greater   influence — ^the  "  remodelled 
Congregation.'*  But  the  Tutors*  Corn- 
mittee  would  not  hear  of  it.    "  Half 
shares"  was  the  formal  demand  of 
the  majority  of  this  body,  just  begiii'- 
nlng  to  feel  their  own  power.    And 
as  this  consciousness  of  strength  in- 
creased, thehopelessnessof  thestmggle 
on  the  side  of  the  existing  authori- 
ties became  more  and  more  apparent. 
A  third  party,  however — but  weakly 
represented,  and  jealously  looked  npoQ 
in  the  Tutors*  Association,  made  thdr 
claim  for  a  share  in  the  directory ;  and 
the  Professorial  interest,  addressing 
themselves  directly  to  the  ear  of  the 
Government,  succeeded  in  makuig  the 
proposed  Hebdomadal  Council  what 
it  is  in  the  bill  as  at  present— one- 
third  Heads  of  Houses,  one-third  Pro- 
fessors, and  one-third  Masters  of  Arts 
We  have  no  particular  objection  to 
the  proposed  partition — we  believe 
that  any  tolerably  fair  form  of  repre- 
sentation would  work  sufficiently  well 
— ^nor  have  we  ever  been  the  apologists 
of  the  Hebdomadal  dignitaries.    We 
have  admitted  their  policy  to  have 
been  at  once  weak  and  obstinate;  slow 
to  move  at  all,  and  undecidedin  action. 
With  a  hostile  commission  hanging 
over  their  heads,  they  at  first  affected 
to  ignore  the  danger,  and  then  wasted, 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
the  time  which  might,  wisely  used, 
have  in  great  measure  averted  it. 
They  appointed  a  committee  ^^  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon'*  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  on 
16th  June  1852 ;  that  report  was  me«- 
sented  on  1st  December  185S»    The 
Tutors'  Committee,    appointed   five 
months  later,  presented  its  first  re- 
port in  Januar^r  1853,  its  second  in 
April,  its  third  in  November,  and  its 
fourth  and  last  in  March  1854.     The 
^Tutors    had    large    demands   upon 
their  time  besides  legislation  —  the 
Heads  should  have  made  it  their  first 


*  SnggestionSy  fta^  p.  81. 
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and  most  earnest  dnty.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  the  24th  February,  after  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill  mnst  have 
been  known  in  the  Universitj,  that  a 
new  statute  was  proposed  in  Gonvo- 
cation,  which  must  have  been  felt  at 
the  time  to  be  mere  waste  paper. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  was  wise  to  sum- 
mon Conyocation  agdn,  at  four  days' 
notice,  to  divide  upon  a,  petition 
which  the  previous  voting  must  have 
told  them  could  only  be  carried  by  a 
narrow  majority,  and  would  therefore 
lose  the  only  weight  which  could  have 
attached  to  it  as  a  collective  protest. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  us  to  have  well 
consulted  their  own  dignity  in  the 
terms  of  that  petition,  after  having 
questioned  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  at  all.  Tet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  we  confess  we  think 
the  Heads  have  been  harshly  treated 
in  this  measure.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  valid  objection  to  a  more  numerous 
Board,  in  which,  while  the  Heads  re- 
tained their  seats,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  popular  element  might  have  been 
infused  by  election. '  The  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners  was  less  offensive,  and 
would  have  been  quite  as  effectual. 
We  could  never  see  the  force  of  the 
otgectlons  raised  to  their  separate 
existence  as  an  honoured  estate, 
whose  years  and  experience,  together 
with  the  large  stake  which  they  would 
always  hold  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
University,  would  perhaps  often  have 
tempered  the  rash  enthusiasm  of 
younger,  more  energetic,  but  not  al- 
ways abler  men,  and  whose  deliberate 
opinion  would  perhaps  have  carried 
more  weight,  when  it  had  ceased  to 
be  the  only  source  of  academical 
legislation.  The  very  antagonistic 
position  of  two  chambers,  constituted 
on  different  principles,  to  which  the 
Tutors  object,  has  ere  this  been  found 
conducive  to  good  government.  At 
all  events,  we  can  never  cordially 
agree  with  any  act  which  disfranchises 
— except  for  proved  abuse,  which  in 
this  case  cannot  be  urged — any  indi- 
vidual, or  any  body  of  individuals ; 
and  we  think  the  present  Heads  might 
have  retained  their  seats  at  the  Board 
for  life,  even  had  it  been  thought 
expedient  to  diminish  those  seats  in 
number  for  the  future.     We  shall 


part  from  our  old  governors,  if  we 
must  part  from  them,  with  regret; 
not  the  less  because  we  have  not  im- 
plicit confidence  in  those  who  may 
succeed  them. 

It  is  indeed  very  possible,  as  Mr 
Burgon  says,*  "to  conceive  some- 
thing worse  than  even  the  inactivity 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board."  As 
things  stand  now,  at.  least  we  know 
our  rulers — they  represent  twenty- 
four  separate  and  independent  inte- 
rests, and  are,  from  their  very  isolation, 
at  least  above  idl  suspicion  of  clique 
or  party.  Will  it  as  surely  be  so  in 
the  dynasty  to  come  ?  Are  the  smaller 
societies  as  sure  to  be  represented? 
We  shrewdly  suspect  that  hereafter 
many  a  small  college  Tutor  may  ru& 
the  day  when,  in  the  associated  com- 
mittee, he  took  up  the  pleasant  trade 
of  tinkering  a  constitution.  He  may 
find  out,  when  too  late,  that  when  his 
hand  helped  to  close  the  door  of  the 
delegates'  room  against  the  legitimate 
representative  of  his  own  coUege,  he 
shut  out  the  voice  of  that  college  for 
ever  from  the  great  council  of  the 
University.  We  may  live  to  see  an 
"initiative,*'  composed  of  eight  Heads 
of  powerful  colleges,  plus  eight  Pro- 
fessors of  the  same  colleges — plus  eight 
Tutors  or  M.A.'s  of  the  same  colleges 
again ;  for  their  influence  in  the  new 
Congregation,  if  exerted,  will  entirely 
neutralise  the  votes  of  the  smaller 
colleges  and  halls.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  this  is  an  illiberal  view,  and  that 
such  influence  will  not  be  put  In  mo- 
tion, the  answer  is,  that  there  la  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  leading 
colleges  have  foreseen  this  advantage, 
and  are  prepared  to  use  it.  A  far- 
sighted  tutor  of  the  most  powerfhl 
society  in  Oxford  objects  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commissioners*  con- 
gregation, on  the  signiflcant  ground 
that  "  it  gives  exactly  the  same  influ- 
ence to  the  largest  college  and  the 
smallest  hall;"t  and  unless  these 
smaller  societies  unite  in  protesting 
against  this  part  of  the  scheme,  their 
share  m  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  in  rare  exceptional 
instances,  is  forfeited  for  ever.  An 
amendment  to  clause  v.,  by  way  of 
proviso,  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  council  shall  be  of  the 


*  LtUer  to  Endemtitj  &e.,  p.  15. 
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aame  colleg6f  might  tend  to  secure 
something  like  a  fair  diatribntion  of 
power.* 

From  the  Hebdomadal  Council  we 
descend  to  Congregation — the  Com- 
missioners' idea,  clnmsily  expanded. 
The  framers  of  the  fourteen  not  veiy 
clear  providions  of  claose  xyL,  which 
provides  for  the  composition  of  the 
said  council,  have  found  themselves 
in  the  position  not  unknown  to  those 
who,  with  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
visiting  list,  have  to  give  a  very  large 
party  :  anxious  to  issue  as  many  in- 
vitations as  possible,  they  have  con- 
trived to  make  exclusion  very  invi- 
dious, whilst  no  one  considers  his 
invitation  a  compliment.  '^  We  must 
4rawthe  line  somewhere,  yon  know," 
says  Mr  Dickens'  Mend  of  the  cheap 
and  fashionable  shaving-shop — '*we 
don't  go  below  journeyman  bakers." 
And  the  coal-heaver  turns  away, 
an  aggrieved  and  angry  man.  The 
bill  is  here  quite  as  arbitrary,  but 
hardly  so  distinct.  Journeyman  pro- 
fessors are  included  ;  journeyman 
tutors  we  believe  not.  Masters  of 
private  halls — which  might  contain 
two  students — have  a  seat  there; 
senior  bursars,  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  large  colleges,  have  not.  But 
of  all  unintelligible  qualifications — 
*^  all  who  shall  have  a  certificate  of 
being  habitually  engaged  in  the  study 
of  some  branch  of  learning  or  science  " 
are  to  be  members  of  this  privileged 
body.  (*'  Earnest "  study,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  have  had  it,*  but  the 
others  would  not  bite.)  And  the  autho- 
rity which  is  to  grant  these  "  certi- 
ficates of  study"  is,  by  clause  xxxviii. 
5,  left  to  "any  college"  to  "declare." 
This,  we  think,  must  have  been  a 
mere  successful  joke  of  Falmerston's 
inserting.  Plainly  the  triumvirate 
were  wise  in  not  declaring  it  them- 
sdves.  A  certificate  of  study  in  some 
branch  of  learning  or  science ! — how 
many  honrs  a  day  ?  how  are  the  re- 


sults to  be  ascertained?  is  the  candi* 
date  to  be  examined  ?  If  not,  how  is 
the  "  authority"  to  know  ?  and  what 
is  to  be  the  definition  of  learning  and 
science?  Would  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  "  Bradshaw  "  reckon  ?  It  is  a 
science  which  has  never  yet,  we  believe, 
been  fully  investigated.  Would  a  man. 
be  allowed  to  "  take  up  "  the  Times, 
including  the  foreign  intelligence,  with 
dates?— just  at  present,  what  with 
the  Turkish  names,  and  contradictory 
correspondence,  it  is  much  the  hard- 
est reading  we  know.  Or  the  new 
and  fashionable  science  of  "  common 
things,"  hitherto  much  neglected  in 
Oxford  ?  It  is  idle  to  ai^e  serionsly 
upon  such  an  enactmeut  as  this ;  it  is 
legislation  carried  into  its  dotage. 
That  such  a  crotchet  could  have  been 
calmly  entertained  by  any  three  sen* 
sible  English  statesmen,  is  one  of  those 
unaccountable  instances  in  which  ftot 
is  more  improbable  than  fiction.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  remodelled  Congrega- 
tion, we  suppose  some  such  simple 
qualification  as  all  M.A.'b  bondjide 
resident,  or  all  engaged  in  collegiate 
tuition,  discipline,  or  administration, 
would  fully  suffice,  and  be  at  least  in- 
telligible. On  the  question  of  allow- 
ing such  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
body,  however  composed,  to  debate  in 
English,  we  think  the  Tutors'  objec- 
tions entitled  to  every  consideration ; 
they  have  had  full  opportunity  of  prao- 
ti<»lly  judging  of  its  tendencies ;  and 
it  is  quite  dear  that  it  would  thus  be- 
come a  perpetual  field  for  loud  and 
unprofitable  discussion,  subversive  of 
the  dignity  and  quiet  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  wasteful  of  its  time. 

Of  the  numerous  petty  and  vexa- 
tions restrictions  on  the  tenure  of  Fel- 
lowships, it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to 
dwell  at  length ;  becanse  this  portion 
of  the  bill,  by  an  ingenious  complica- 
tion of  dMcolties,  has  secured  the 
opposition  of  all  parties,  and  cannot 
by  any  possibility  pass  as  it  stands. 


*  A  recent  writer  in  the  Timet  profeaaea  great  ooDcem  at  the  poaaihle  danger  thai 
even  the  proposed  Hebdomadal  Coanoil  may  not  extingaiflh  the  power  of  the  Heads 
safilcieiitly.  Sappoae,  aaya  this  far-sighted  gentleman,  in  addition  to  the  eight 
Heads  of  Housea  who  muH  have  aeata,  Conrooation  ahoold  choose  to  elect  aome 
Heada  who  are  alao  Profbaaora,  to  repreaent  that  body,  and  aome  alao  to  repreaent 
the  members  of  Convooation.  We  can  only  say  that  we  ahould  be  very  glad  to  see 
our  old  mlera  elected  by  the  popular  voice  into  the  aeata  from  which  they  are  pro- 
poaed  to  be  so  annunarily  ejected. 

t  See  Lord  Palraexatea'a  Letter  to  the  Chanoellor'^ParL  GoxEMp.t  p.  9A. 
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If  its  object  was  to  make  residence 
^eompnlsory,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  done  it  by  a  few  plain  words. 
This  wonld  have  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders,  al- 
though few  wonld  have  been  found  to 
advocate  snch  an  enactment  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  But  clause  xxxvL 
assumes  to  treat  a  body  of  men  who 
are  to  be,  if  the  other  bold  aspirations 
of  this  measure  are  carried  out,  the 
intellectual  flower  of  England,  as  a 
set  of  schoolboys ;  establishing  an  in- 
quisition into  thdr  private  pursuits, 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  was 
never  yet  proposed,  and  which  no 
government  will  be  allowed  to  exer- 
dse,  over  any  society  of  EngKshmen. 
In  this  inquisitorial  process,  their  pet 
invention  of  the  *^  certificate  of  study  " 
is  again  to  do  them  yeoman's  ser- 
vice. This  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  intellectnal  genius,  which  their 
whole  system  is  invented  to  foster, 
shall  not  be  turned — as  we  are  glad 
to  find  them  recognise  that  even 
intellect  may  be  —  to  purposes  of 
mischief.  The  difiicnlty  here,  as  in 
the  other  case,  is  in  the  providing  the 
'^  authority  *'  from  which  these  certi- 
ficates are  to  issue ;  for  here  the  bill 
gives  us  no  help  whatever.  If  Fel- 
lows of  colleg^,  chosen  solely  for 
their  *' superior  fitness  in  character 
and  attainments,'*  cannot  be  trusted 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  who  is  to 
take  care  of  them  ?  *^  Quia  cnstodiet 
ipsos  custodes*'?  Who  is  this  un- 
known *' authority/*  thus  mysteriously 
veiled,  whom  all  are  to  worship?  Can 
it  be  Lord  John  ? 

The  term  of  five  years,  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  previous  clause 
to  a  non-resident  Fellow  to  prepare 
for  a  profession,  is  justly  felt  to  be  an 
arbitrary  limitation;  as  is  also  the 
three-mile  boundary,  outside  which  no 
Fellow,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  is  to  hold  a  cure  of  sonls,  retain- 
ing his  fellowship ;  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  the  Bnrsais,  who 
have  the  entire  administration  of 
<9oUege  boainesB  and  estates,  and  who 
are  usually  some  of  their  most  vala- 
able  resident  members^  are,  nnder  the 
fkmous  clanae  xxxvL,  classed  im- 
plicitly with  the  Idlers,  and  wonld  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  their  fellowships 
at  all. 


We  beg  our  readers  also  to  remai^ 
the  miserable  economy,  which  holds 
out,  in  the  shape  of  a  boon  to  the  Fel- 
low who  shall  have  spent  twenty-one 
years  in  the  faithfhl  discharge  of  col- 
lege duties,  permission  to  retain  his 
fellowship,  exempt  from  snch  active 
employment,  *^  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  one- third  of  the  profits 
thereof."  So  that  the  Tutor  who, 
for  a  third  of  a  human  life,  has  by 
his  energy  and  ability  sustained  or 
made  the  reputation  of  his  college, 
may  find  himself  with  failing  health, 
or  failing  powers,  pensioned  off  upon 
a  stipend  of  some  £100  or  £150  per 
annum ;  for  the  case,  indeed,  of  ill 
health  incapacitating  for  an  active 
share  of  college  duties,  or  even  for 
^^  earnest  study" — not  uncommon, 
alas  I  in  men  overstrained  in  the  race 
for  honours— has  never  entered  into 
the  calculations  of  our  modern  uni- 
versily  reformers.  "Worit,  work!" 
is  their  cry — *^  what  else  are  you  paid 
for?" 

One  ground  of  complaint,  too, 
which  we  think  the  University  has, 
as  a  body,  against  the  general  tone  of 
this  bill,  indepoidently  of  any  injus- 
tice in  its  enactments,  is  the  distrust 
which  is  implied  in  these  and  other 
instances  where  free  agency  is  cur- 
tailed, as  well  as  in  the  attempt  to 
guard  jealously  all  exercise  of  power 
which  is  necessarily,  but  grudgingly, 
preserved.  Perhaps  this  strict  sur- 
veillance is  held  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent corrupt  state  of  Oxford^  but  ia 
to  be  removed  when  a  regenerated 
University  has  grown  to  the  full  sta- 
ture, and  becomes  entitled  to  the 
rights,  of  intellectual  manhood.  From 
Lord  John  Bnssell  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  such  treatment  might  have  been 
expected ;  in  them  it  might  have  been 
the  expression  of  an  honest  prejudice, 
and  a  p&rdonable  misappreoiati<m. 
To  have  assumed,  as  is  done  in  clauses 
xxxiii.  and  xxxvili^  8,  that  Examiners 
and  Electors  wonld  be  found  wanting 
in  common  honesty,  and  must  be  bound 
to  the  ^^  strict  performance  of  their 
duties  "  by  declaration  or  otkerunse^^ 
(convenient  vagueness  1) — ^might  have 
been  undento<xl  as  a  little  eboilition 
of  feeling,  natural  if  not  dignified: 
though  we  conclude  no  one  would 
have  attached  much  real  weight  to 
such  futile  precautions.     The  Ex- 
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z^  or  E&Ktor  v%o 
oitzf^ac  we  kATe  kearl, 


1  kis 

k  trr  m 
of  Pir- 


a  %*^\yam»n'.  we  werer  jes  keard 
t£^  It  eocid  Bake  aa  boiMSl 
iLAii«  Bat  Mr  G^ad«tooe,  ai  least 
f<^  Lis  own  credit,  if  aot  for  tbexrt 
wkcr  tiTLfted  bin,  iViokl  kare  eiiau- 
DaUad  tikeae  ip-atoitooft  acd  nnwonkj 
paiMfea  bei<Mie  ke  allowed  kis  Baaw 
to  af^pear  oo  tke  back  of  tkis  bilJL 
lie  bad  more  czpeneDce  of  fsck 
tbio^pi,  and  knew  tke  Oxford  fpirit 
better*  He,  for  rery  abame,  akoold 
not  kare  pat  tbia  in<>ral  bribery  oath 
to  tbose  oofutitoeota  wbo  kare  tkrice 
elected  kioa — he  knowa  oa  no  aelfiah 
gronnds — amidat  Biiek  obkKjnr,  and, 
in  maoy  inataiieea,  at  moch  aacrifice  of 
private  ioCereat  aod  perEonal  feelisg. 

There  flaabea  apon  tia  alao,  here  and 
there  throiKfaoQt  the  sereral  danaea — 
tboii|;h  maSt  to  aMome  aa  vnobtnialTe 
a  form  aa  poaaiUe— the  ahadow  of  a 
giant  inflniniee,  aa  yet  rather  felt 
tban  seen.  Any  Tacaa^  in  the  nna* 
ber  Qit  CoDiaiarioneri  to  be  appointed 
by  ParliameDt  fot  the  pmpoeea  of  tfaia 
Acty— and  with  the  aelectiott  of  whose 
names,  aa  at  present  nndentood,  we 
are  foilr  aatiafied^^ia  to  be  filled  op 
by  the  Minister  of  the  day.  A  report 
of  the  ^^state,  reeeipta,  and  ezpendi- 
tore,  and  other  particalarSv**  of  ereiT 
college,iaby  cUttse  liiL  to  be  forwaided, 
if  required,  to  **  one  of  Her  Majesty's 

riocipal  Secretaries  of  State.**  There 
a  remarkable  and  mraterions  article 
in  danse  zlir.,  forbidding  the  Commis- 
sioners to  **  appoint  any  person  ex- 
traneous to  a  college  to  exercise  any 
aothority  tberein/*  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  a  minority  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
said  college.  There  are  no  scholia  on 
this  obscure  passage,  but  we  suspect 
it  is  pregnant  with  possibilfties,  and, 
like  some  other  dark  sayings  of  old, 
the  interpretation  may  come  too  late. 
It  is  no  use,  in  short,  to  try  to  shut 
our  eyes  (o  the  fact,  that  Goremment 
has  got  a  hold  upon  the  colleges,  and 
Intends,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  it. 
Against  the  dlTcrslon  of  college 
reyenues  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Unlrersity,— the  founding  of  new 
profMsonhips,  ^.,->the  feeling   at 


to  derote  £75^»  per 
to  the  fooKLag  of  prapiedonhipa, 
Corpws  approprtatzag  £6«^^  to  the  ca- 
downKflt  of  a  profciaairfiip  of  Latia, 


main  so  lew  eoUegea  coDtaimag  the 
namber  of  feUowahipa  (:2i>)  reqaired, 
tnorderto 


of  the 
safely  be  trusted  not  to  make 
divenioa  la  the  caae  of  any  ooUego 
whose  anthoritiea  may  be  eoaadea* 
tiooaly  unwilling  to  aanctioii  it. 

The  means  here  propoaed  for  tbo 
of  the  UniTCfBity,  by  the 
eataUuhmeat  of  priTale 
halla,  are  thooe  whidi  we  haTeataeady 
adroeatedinaprerioHaiticle.  Beta* 
bliahed  ander  dae  regniations,  they 
cannot  prejudice  the  dtodpline  of  the 
Unirenity.  It  would  be  ridicaloaa  to 
suppose  that  they  could  intcifiBre  with 
the  colleges,  whose  wealthy  foondar 
tiona  must  always  enable  them,  if  they 
will,  to  educate  more  cheaply  and  with 
greater  adTantages;  whilst  we  stiO 
beliere  that  they  will  succeed  In  draw- 
ing to  Oxford  a  class  of  studenta  whidi 
it  does  not  now  possess,  in  develop- 
ing the  demand  of  whidi  the  existence 
is  so  diq)nted,  and  in  proving,  in  spite 
of  Mr  Gordon's  dever  irony*  on  so 
tempting  a  subject,  that  a  more  kindfj 
and  domestic  disdpUne  is  both  poa« 
sible,  and  in  some  cases  very  desurable, 
without  treating  men  aa  children.  At 
any  rate.  If  they  fall,  they  will  inrolTd 
no  interest  but  their  own. 

There  is  yet  one  prindple  boldly 
laid  down  in  this  bill— for  one  prin- 
dple it  is  under  several  forms— so 
cruel  and  so  unwise,  invoMng  such 
a  deep  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  such  contempt  for  the 
claims  of  the  living,  that  it  forms 
alone  one  of  the  most  solemn  questions 
ever  submitted  to  tbe  decision  of  the 
legislature.  Beneath  this  great  in- 
Jnstice^if  once  it  pass  into  law — all 
the  minor  evils  of  this  measure  may 
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take  shelter  and  be  forgotten.  If 
Parliament,  more  faithful  to  Oxford 
than  her  own  sons  and  representatives, 
shall  deliver  her  from  this,  we  know 
of  no  surrender  of  her  liberties  which 
wonid  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay.  It 
is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  take  away 
the  heritage  of  the  poor ;  Oxford  is 
to  be  no  more  what  she  has  been  for 
above  five  hundred  years — **  the 
almshonse  of  noble  poverty.*'  It  is 
by  the  merest  role  of  consequence  that 
the  same  hands  sweep  away  the  rights 
of  families,  of  counties,  and  of  schools. 
**No  preference  shall,  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  be  accorded  to  any  candi- 
date by  reason  of  birthplace,  kinship, 
education  at  any  school,  or  Inbx- 
OKNCB,  over  any  other  person  of 
superior  fitness  in  character  and  at- 
tainments," (clause  xzviii).  These 
are  the  words.  Then  follow  some 
grudging  exceptions  in  favour  of  kin- 
ship, of  districts,  and  of  schools; 
none  in  behalf  of  poverty.  For  this 
wholesale  confiscation  the  Commis- 
sioners had  striven  hard  to  prepare 
the  public  mind;  voices  within  the 
walls  of  Oxford  itself  had  shamefully 
avowed  it  as  their  object;  the  doc- 
trine of  *'open  competition"  and 
*^  abolition  of  preferences "  has  been 
preached  as  an  intellectual  gospel ; 
and  still  good  and  wise  men  have 
been  slow  to  realise  its  nowth :  whilst 
those  against  whose  rigots  it  is  aimed 
are  lured  into  a  blind  belief  in  it. 

Let  the  people  of  England  look  to 
it.  If  their  old  adage  be  true,  that 
'^earning  is  better  than  house  and 
land,"  a  heritage  is  passing  from  them. 
*'Tbe  nation  has  a  claim  to  the 
national  universities,"  it  is  said.]  If  it 
means  anythingy  it  means  this^that 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  worldly  posi- 
tion are  not  to  hold  them,  to  Uie  ex- 
clusion of  the  poor  seeker  fufter  know- 
ledge. Will  they  believe  us,  if  we  tell 
them,  that  the  great  and  good  men 
who  in  other  days  built  and  endowed 
these  colleges,  said  more  than  this; 
they  said  the  poor  aione  should  hold 
the  seats  of  honour  there,  if  they  could 
prove  that  they  were  led  by  the  love  of 
learning  to  enter  In  and  take  posses- 
sion. The  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble 
might  resort  there  for  education ;  but 
their  fellowships  and  their  scholar- 
ships, endowed  by  their  bounty,  were 
for  the  poor  for  ever.    Is  this  truth 


disputed  ?  Is  there  any  moral  doubt 
that  the  poor  scholars  of  England  are 
the  true  hefars  of  the  '^city  of  palaces," 
any  more  than  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  Hospital  of  St  Cross,  which  has 
just  engaged  so  much  of  the  public 
attention?  Is  there  one  whit  more 
iniquity  in  Lord  Guildford's  acts,  than 
there  will  be  in  this  act,  if  it  passes? 
We  believe  that  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  that,  the  public  is  not  awake  to 
the  fact,  and  needs  to  have  the  wrong 
set  very  plainly  before  them  in  order 
to' appreciate  IL  Ancient  statutes— 
even  were  the  handwriting  legible, 
and  the  Latin  easy — are  not  popular 
reading.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  them  which  would  open,  to  many  a 
shrewd  reader  amongst  our  middle 
classes,  a  new  chapter  of  the  rights 
of  man.  It  might  form  a  novel,  and 
not  wholly  unprofitable,  theme  for  a 
popular  lecturer  to  teach  his  hearers 
that  the  Scholars  or  Fellows  of  Oriel 
were,  by  the  founder's  will,  to  be  not 
only  ^^casti  et  humiles"  but  *4ndigen- 
tes;"  not  necessarily  first  or  second 
class  men,  who  had  spent  large  sums 
of  money  upon  private  tutors,  but 
merely  *^  ad  stadium  habiles,"  ^*  pro- 
fioere  volentes ;"  that  the  same  quali- 
fications, nearly  word  for  word,  re- 
peated as  a  sacred  formula,  are  those 
for  the  Scholars  or  Fellows  of  the  rich 
and  noble  foundations  of  St  John's,  of 
Merton,  of  Balliol ;  that  at  Magdalen 
—perhaps  now  the  mo^t  luxurious  of 
all  our  colleges — they  were,  and  are 
commanded  by  the  same  statutes,  by 
which  they  claim  to  hold  their  rich 
endowments,  to  elect  ^^pauperes  et 
imUgenteSy^  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
poor  by  a  double  tiUe.  And  it  might 
not  be  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
different  interpretations  put,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  npon  those  strange  old  Latin 
words — especially  the  last  new  inter- 
pretation of  them ;  and,  by  the  help 
of  grammar  and  dictionary,  impressing 
upon  an  audience,  by  this  time  some- 
what interested,  the  rapid  advance 
made,  in  this  age  of  progress,  and 
under  a  government  of  progress,  both 
in  the  philosophy  of  language  and  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  There 
is  many  an  honest  Radical,  hating  a 
parson  or  a  lord,  who  no  doubt 
chuckles  over  reform  in  any  shape, 
but  especially  reform  of  the  universi- 
ties— they  being,  as  it  were,  hot- beds 
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for  xaiBiog  parBonfl,  and  lords,  and 
sncb-like.  He  regards  this  bill  aa  a 
little  atep  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
to  go, — ^not  much,  bat  something, — 
««the  beginning  of  the  end/*  as  oar 
clever  friend  of  the  Examiner  has  it. 
He  thinks  it  is  to  "  throw  open ''  the 
good  things  to  his  children  which  the 
higher  classes  have  hitherto  been  giving 
away  quietly  among  each  other.  Snch 
men  look  npon  Oxford  as  aristocrat, 
and  the  Commission  as  the  popular 
diampion.  Never  was  a  more  com- 
plete delusion.  Who  will  be  the  for- 
tunate claimants  for  these  *^open" 
scholarships,  which  are  to  be  wr^ted, 
as  Mr  Woodgate  ably  and  eloquently 
shows,  from  country  grammar-schools 
to  which  the  middle  classes  resort, 
from  districts  which  some  benevolent 
founder,  risen  himself  to  wealth  from 
a  humble  origin,  wished  in  his  grate- 
ful affection  to  connect  with  his  name 
for  ever — in  some  cases  frvm  orphans 
— ^who  are  to  inherit  them  ?  They  are 
to  be  rewards  of  ^^ merit;"  we  have 
so  much  unrewarded  merit  going 
about  in  this  generation;  and  merit 
is  nothing  now  without  reward.  It 
will  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  boys 
from  the  head  fonns  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
Kugby,  Westminster — 

"  Magnis  centarionflnzB  ozti.** 

The  sons  of  parents  who  can  afford 
to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  per  an- 
num open  their  education, — ^who  have 
had  advantages  of  every  kind,  which 
the  poor  cnrate'sor  the  country  trades- 
man's son  can  never  hope  for, — ^who 
should  need  no  such  incentives  tostudy, 
as  they  need  no  such  help  in  its  pursuit. 
Are  these  the  classes  forwhich  f6underB 
bequeathed  their  wealth?  Hear  the 
good  William  of  Wykeham,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  Oxford  benefac- 
tors— whose  too  i^cely  foundations 
are,  as  it  would  appear,  never  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  noble  and  pious  work 
for  which  he  intended  them — ^'  I  will 
have,"  says  he,  ^'  not  those  already 
learned,  skilled  in  letters,  wealthy, 
accomplished  in  arts.**  His  gifts  were 
wisdom  to  those  who  sought  after 
wisdom,  and  hdp  to  those  who  needed 
help  to  seek  it. 
It  Is  curious  to  mark  the  poverty 


of  argument  amongrt  the 
—of  all  paxtiee— who  advocate'  this 
nefarious  spoliation.  ^*  Fellowships 
and  scholarships,**  aays  the  Edinbnrgb 
Beviewer,  '^  have  now  become  situa- 
tions of  influence  and  hoBonr;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  ai^poiat  men  to 
these  simply  because  they  are  poor."* 
Let  the  words  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  expression  of  the  sentimeBtB  of 
our  self-styled  friends  of  tiie  people  : 
because  the  poor  man*s  heritage  baa 
increased,  it  may  be  hie  no  longer — 
what  has  be  to  do  in  situations  of 
'*  lionoor  and  inflnence  ?**  ^*  Because 
he  ia  poor?  No ;  but  becaaae,  being 
poor,  with  the  many  disadvantages 
which  poverty  entails,  he  baa  proved 
himself  *'  ad  stndendnm  habilis  et 
idoneus**— ^^  proficere  volens** — these 
must  be  his  claims  besides  poverty ; 
and  they  may  involve  at  least  as  high 
an  order  of  ^*  merit  **  as  any  mere  exa- 
mination-test of  acquirements.  Hear 
again,  in  the  same  strain.  Professor 
Garbett.  University  emoluments^ 
according  to  him,  are  ^HheinteUectual 
property  of  the  nation.**!  Now,  if 
this  be  a  mere  flower  of  diction — a 
voxarH9 — if,  being  Professor  of  Poetry, 
he  thought  he  was  nothing  if  not  poet- 
ical, we  have  nothing  more  to  say — 
it  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  Bat 
if  it  be  put  forth  as  a  serious  prosaic 
assertion — ^if  he  means  to  say  that  the 
wealth  of  Oxford  is  the  property  of 
mere  intellect,  then  is  Professor  Gar- 
bett the  strongest  of  all  living  argu- 
ments against  professorial  teaching. 
We  are  then  to  deify  intellect ;  to  tfate 
idol  we  are  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  the  claims  of  kindred  and 
of  nei^bourhood.  Does  he  know  who 
is  the  impeisoDation  of  intellect  nn- 
aanctified  ? 

And,  as  the  claim  of  poweriy  is  to 
be  extinguished  within  Oxford  itself, 
so  are  those  institutions  which  were  to 
snpply  daimaots  to  be  robbed  in  their 
turn.  Here  is  the  sentence  of  disfran- 
chisement for  a  multitude  of  provincial 
grammar-schools  throughout  England. 
No  preference  to  any  sdiolarshlp  shall 
be  accorded  to  any  school  except  sudi 
school  shall  contain  one  hundred 
scholars.  Is  this  wisdom  and  Jastice  ? 
Will  the  towns  of  Appleby,  Abingdon, 
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Ashbnrton,  Bromsgrove,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  Marlborough,  Reading, 
Tiverton,  Worcester,  ca&  this  a  Hberal 
scheme?  Will  you  withdraw  from 
these  places  the  frnits  of  the  mmiifi- 
eence,  often,  of  some  grateftd  towns- 
man, and  deprive  them  of  the  only 
hope  of  a  good  classical  edacaticn  for 
their  sons?  For  be  it  remembered, 
it  Is  not  merely  the  two  or  three  boys 
here  and  there,  who  are  the  fortunate 
holders  of  these  helps  to  study,  who 
are  benefited  thereby — it  is  the  many 
that,  thus  enoonraged  to  exertion,  and 
the  still  greater  number  who  have  the 
advantage  of  first-rate  masters,  whom 
these  very  scholarships  have  attracted 
to  these  schools.  And  is  there  no 
injustice  to  such  men  themselves  ? — 
who  have  given  up  perhaps  Mr  pros- 
pects at  Oxford,  resigned  fellowships, 
married  wives,  and  carried  theur  talents 
into  remote  districts  of  England  to 
take  charge  of  country  schools,  which 
two  lines  of  this  bill  are  to  empty  for 
ever?  Then  the  absurd  estimate  of 
the  e£Eteiency  of  a  school  by  its  actual 
numbers — giving  it  a  scholarship,  we 
suppose,  when  it  had  the  even  hun- 
dred, and  next  year  destroying  it  for 
lack  of  five.  A  school  may  be  ma  high 
state  of  efficient^,  and  yet  never  reach 
near  a  hundred  boys.  Bridgnorth, 
Oakham,  Uppingham,  when  in  the 
last  generation  they  ranked  almost 
as  public -schools,  did  not;  Broms- 
grove has  not  ninety,  Bepton  just 
sixty,  at  the  present  time.  Are  these 
inefficient  places  of  education  ? 
We  are  estranging  the  middle  classes 


from  us  day  by  day.  With  all  our 
large  professions,  we  are  a  narrow- 
minded  age.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, how,  in  olden  times,  many  of 
our  great  divines  were  sons  of  trades- 
men.* This  enactment  would  dose 
in  great  measure  the  avenues  by 
whidi  the  Church  was  meant  to  draw 
into  its  ranks  those  who  now,  partly 
in  ignorance,  shrink  from  her  teach- 
ing. 

Here  then,  or  never,  the  Universi- 
ties must  take  their  stand.  This  is 
no  struggle  for  privileges.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  coU^fcs  have  any  interest 
in  keeping  op  a  preference  for  the 
poor.  Bather,  most  unhappily,  their 
tendency  has  been  to  pass  over  these 
claims,  not  being  fonder  of  poor  con- 
nections than  the  world  in  general  is 
— preferring  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman, and  merging  the  preference 
into  a  poor  ^*  cteteris  paribusJ^  Per- 
haps— not  unnaturally — corporations, 
like  individuals,  require  to  be  often 
recalled  to  homely  duties.  In  this,  as 
in  other  points,  Oxford  has  not  been 
immaculate.  Let  her  make  amends. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  ^^  poor  hallst*^ 
when  almost  every  one  of  her  proudest 
buildings  should  be  an  "Hospitium 
Fauperum  Scholarium."  Much  of 
what  she  holds  to  be  her  legal  rights 
may  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  peace 
— obedience  to  lawful,  though  arbi- 
trary authority;  some  things  indif- 
ferent may  even  be  sacrificed  as 
popular  concessions ;  but  in  this  there 
must  be  no  compromise — ^in  this  she 
is  a  steward  for  God. 


*  Hebdomadal  Report — ^ETldence,  p.  81. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FORTRESSES. 


Having  been  moved  to  pat  together 
some  ideas  on  ancient  fortresses,  with 
a  slight  unprofessional  glance  at  mo- 
dem fortifications,  we  feel  at  a  loss  to 
say  whether  the  snbject  was  suggested 
by  the  prospect  of  a  European  war,  or 
by  findmg,  on  turning  up  page  52  of 
the  second  volume  of  Edward  EJng's 
Munimenla  Aniiqua,  the  curious 
statement  about  famous  Conisborough 
Castle,  '*  that,  if  a  person  chances  to 
stand  in  the  least  degree  nearly  op- 
posite to  any  one  of  the  buttresses, 
the  whole  building  appears,  notwith- 
standing its  perfect  rotundity,  to  be 
a  square  tower  instead  of  a  round  one.*' 

If  we  led  the  reader  to  suppose, 
that  anything  he  finds  in  this  article 
will  indicate  the  probable  result  of  the 
coming  European  Struggle,  we  should 
grossly  deceive  him ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  say,  that  if  the  opening  sentences 
have  induced  him  to  expect  a  suc- 
cinct digest  of  the  history  of  fortified 
places  from  the  era  of  the  Flood,  he 
will  have  to  complain  that  his  antici- 
pations are  by  no  means  fulfilled. 
We  intend  to  take  advantage  of  that 
happy  vagrant  eclecticism,  which  no- 
thing in  this  world  but  a  magazine 
admits  of,  and  which,  in  truth,  is  a 
blessing  too  often  forgotten  and  be- 
trayed by  its  proper  guardian,  when 
he  consents  to  be  nothing  but  the 
expounder  of  opinion  for  a  polemical 
or  a  civic  conclave,  or  the  recorder  of 
the  pother  of  local  antiquaries.  Our 
remarks  on  fortresses  will  follow  no 
specific  line,  logical,  or  otherwise — 
will  supply  no  desideratum — ^prove  no 
problem,  and  exhaust  no  subject  of 
inquiry ;  and,  with  these  preliminary 
indications,  we  now  ofier  them. 

Be  it  a  question  which,  among  an- 
dent  nations,  was  most  Ulustrious  in 
deed  and  thought — the  Jewish,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Hellenic,  or  the  Roman — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  illus- 
trious race  acting  within  the  sphere 
of  modem  history  is  the  Korman. 
And  when  we  give  them  this  local 
name,  we  do  not  mean  to  confine  its 
comprehension  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Bollo  who  bullied  the  King  of 
France  out  of  a  province,  or  to  those 


of  the  band  of  adventurous  men  who 
««came  over"  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  real  Korman  who  founded  the 
Institutions  which  still  live  to  attest 
his  greatness,  was  a  mixed  being,  pos- 
sessed of  the  hardy,  enduring  energy 
of  the  Norths  and  the  fire  and  versa- 
tility of  the  South.  Most  European 
countries  have  enjoyed  his  presence. 
France  has  largely  partaken  of  it,  so 
has  Spain — though  the  spirit  of  the 
old  greatness  it  producea  has  died, 
and  the  faded  lustre  of  its  memory 
only  remains.  Italy,  Sicily,  and  por- 
tions of  Germany,  have  had  their 
share  of  these  high-spirited  wander- 
ers ;  and  indeed  often,  in  the  history 
of  European  states,  might  it  be  traced 
that,  as  if  by  an  injection  of  fresh 
blood,  the  Norman  element  has  saved 
them  from  immediate  dissolution,  if 
it  has  failed  to  confer  on  them  a  pro- 
longed and  invigorated  existence. 

Greatest,  however,  of  all  the  obli- 
gations to  this  race  are  those  which 
we  of  the  British  empire  owe ;  for  the 
illustrious  adventurers — whose  spirit 
and  enerey  sometimes  seemed  to  con- 
sume ana  destroy  the  feebler  quali- 
ties of  the  people  on  whom  they  were 
ingrafted— found  among  their  Saxon 
brethren  only  a  reinforcement  of 
those  steady  and  enduring  powers, 
which  had  not  yet  acquired  a  sufS- 
cient  preponderance  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Norman.  To  the  cha- 
racter and  tendencies  of  this  race 
we  owe  the  centralising  influence 
which  has  given  power  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions.  We  owe  to  them 
the  principle  of  honour,  courtesy  to 
women,  social  disinterestedness,  and 
the  many  virtues  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  system  of  chivalry.  In  art, 
we  owe  to  them  the  great  system  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  which,  after 
slumbering  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
is  now  flourishing  in  so  remarkable  a 
revival,  that  every  genuine  vestige  of 
it  is  preserved  with  pious  care ;  and 
even  a  worshipful  municipality,  if  it 
design  to  destroy  a  remnant  of  the 
art,  as  it  would  have  almost  been 
thanked  for  doing  fifty  years  ago,  is 
restrained  from  the  act  by  a  feeling  of 
public  indignation. 
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The  magnificent  system  which  goes 
commonly  by  the  name  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitectnre,is  essentiallytheworkof  the 
Norman  race,  taking  both  the  charac- 
ter of  the  architecture  and  the  name  of 
the  race  in  a  comprehensive  sense. 

If  it  be  an  inferior  achievement,  yet 
it  is  something  to  say  that  to  the 
same  race  we  owe  the  fortalice  of 
the  middle  ages — the  parent  of  the 
modem  fortress.  The  castle,  as  we 
know  it  in  romance  and  history,  is  es- 
sentially a  Norman  creation.  The 
symmetrical  external  strength,  and 
the  gloomy  mysteries  of  the  in- 
terior, necessary  to  make  a  castle  be 
a  castle  in  poetry  or  romance,  are 
features  entirely  belonging  to  the 
Norman  edifice.  The  vaulted  form 
of  internal  roofing,  with  all  its  gran- 
dear  and  gloom— the  dungeons  beneath 
— the  battlements  above — the  secret 
passages — and  othdr  mysteries  which 
are  necessarily  connected  with  these 
in  architectural  arrangement,  are 
all  peculiarities  of  the  Norman  for- 
talice. To  find  what  there  is  in 
this,  inquire  how  The  Old  English 
Baron— The  Castle  of  Otranto — 
Mrs  Radclifie's  or  Victor  Hugo's 
novels  could  have  been  written  with- 
out this  element  of  poetic  romance. 
Go  higher  up,  and  see  how  much  of 
the  glorious  interest  of  Scott*s  novels 
has  been  created  out  of  this  element ; 
and  whether  it  is  presented  atTorqael- 
stone  or  Tillytudlem,  all  comes  of 
Norman  origin.  But  go  still  higher, 
and  see  how  such  a  tragedy  as  Mac- 
beth could  have  existed,  if  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  had  been  bound 
to  describe  him  living  in  an  extensive 
craal  of  wicker  or  turf  huts,  instead 
of  placing  the  whole  tragic  history  in 
one  of  those  mysterious  Norman 
castles  which  did  not  exist  until  cen- 
turies after  Macbeth^s  day,  and  were 
beginning  to  add  to  their  other  in- 
terest that  of  a  mellow  age  in  Shake- 
speare's. 

Besides  these  elements  of  associa- 
tive interest,  there  is  the  external 
beauty  involved  in  a  marvellous 
development  of  strength  and  sym- 
metry. Take  the  Norman  castle  in 
its  most  perfect  development  —  the 
stern  square  mass  in  tiie  centre  — 
the  flanking  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  widening  with  a  graceful  sweep 
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towards  the  earth,  after  the  manner 
in  which  theoakstem  widens  to  its  root 
— the  varied  crest  of  battlements,  tur- 
rets, and  machicolations  which  crown 
all,  adjusting  their  outline  to  the  grace- 
ful variations  of  the  square  and  circular 
works  below, — all  make  a  combina- 
tion, the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
which  has  been  attested  by  its  eter- 
nal repetition  in  landscape*paiuting, 
since  landscape-painting  began. 

Nor  were  tne  beauty  and  grandeur 
all  that  the  Norman  fortalice  could 
boast  of.  It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  science.  Of  all  the  steps 
taken  onwards  in  fortification,  from 
the  primitive  earthwork  on  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  down  to  the  fortification 
of  Paris,  the  greatest  was  taken  by 
that  one  which  combined  together  the 
dwelling-house  and  the  fortress,  and 
made  that  organisation  of  main  edi- 
fice and  fianking  protections  of  which 
the  great  works  of  Yauban  were  but 
a  further  development,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  show. 

But  we  must  stop  here. — External 
beauty  and  grandeur,  engineering 
skill,  we  attribute  to  the  Norman 
castle  ;  but  we  cannot  award  the  same 
praise  to  its  moral  objects,  which  were 
ever  those  of  subjugation  and  regal  or 
lordly  despotism.  In  fact,  the  castle 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  ripened  into  the  Parisian 
Bastille,  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
Norman  fortress  ever  built.  As  one 
of  our  kings  said  of  a  border  keep, 
the  man  who  built  that  was  a  thief 
in  his  heart;  and  they  who  reared 
the  stately  dwellings  of  the  Norman 
kings  and  nobles  had  subjugation 
and  tyranny  in  their  hearts,  and  in- 
deed embodied  these  qualities  in 
mason -work;  for,  after  all,  these 
gloomy  edifices  owe  a  mighty  por- 
tion of  their  influence  to  that  over- 
awing qnality  which  Burke  made 
ont  to  be  the  source  of  sublimity.  If 
all  admiration  of  artistic  achievement 
in  architecture  must  depend  on  the 
honourableness,  the  faithfulness,  the 
humaneness  of  those  who  were  the 
designers,  we  fear  we  would  need  to 
abandon  our  favourite  edifices  as 
structural  lies,  and  architectural 
shams,  only  fit  to  be  cast  into  obli- 
vion, and  there  obtain  Christian  burial. 
But  so  callous  are  we  in  the  matter  of 
the  faith  and  morality  of  designers, 
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ft^/cb^  p..a««t  it  rouuDf,  aad  k  iikel/ 
u>  ffrviaiii.  to  kicMT  M  tb€  cmsC  of  tie 
««itb  fc^i«  t/>^etber :  wblle in  cxben, 
tli^  nWfU$^nd  uf  tlie  dveJkn  im  nit 
vaUfry  wiMUw  ami  svsmpi  has  mdted 
airay  with  th«  mw\  of  which  it  maj 
bav«  b<9e&  oriifinaiiy  fanood  60,  'm 
tfi«  ffwsmpa  of  Frieriand,  defeaded  in 
th«  dami  of  hittorj  aa  tb^  were  in 
thf;  fti^vHitee&tb  asatarj^  mod  in  the 
flatii  //f  Lincoln,  defended  apinat  the 
N^^rmana,  manj  a  piaee  of  atiength 
haa  disparted  ;  hot  on  the  tope  of 
f/am?n  hiUa  the  mde  atone  ctrdea  re- 
maio,  the  relica  of  aone  ntterix  m- 
known  antiiiaitj. 

lliere  ia  acareehr  to  be  named  that 
part  of  the  world  wheie  Wuact  aie 
hilla,  and  no  hill-forta.  Thef  ocemr 
In  the  Iloij  Land:  and  Jeremiah 
apeaka  of  the  people  being  hnnted 
^*from  ererf  monntain,  and  from 
every  bill."  On  the  approach  of  the 
Aaayrlaoa,  we  hear  that  the  laraelitea 
poM«cMed  themaelrea  of  all  the  topa  of 
the  high  monntaina.  They  ate  fonnd 
all  over  the  East— on  the  ateppea  of 
the  Raaaian  provincee  on  the  Ger- 
man aod  Soandloavlan  hilla— in  all 
parta  of  the  Britiah  empire:  while 
those  which  have  been  diaeovered  in 
the  vailej  of  the  Mlasiaaippi,  and  other 
parta  of  America,  an  said  to  have  a 

1>raol8e  reaemblance  to  theepedmena 
D  the  Gonnty  of  Anmia.    Often,  of 
ocmiae,  efforta  h»ve  been  made  to 


work  kfs 


donbtkaa,  waa  ki^hlr 
proved  €f  in  iia  day,  bns  ia  amk  in  an 
deep  obifvioB  aa  tke  mamt  of  the 
people  who  awaited  anziondy  within 
the  inner  xinc:  id  aee  the  henda  of  the 
eneay,  na  th^  atroin  to  sonnt  tte 
ateep  nedivity,  in  the  jenr  of  the 
woridin  whidi  the  dsfanc 
Waleadaimathe 
I  gitgi— ii^  tir  the 
hnve  already  Htttad  that  Wake 
hilla.  Henee  we  have  Moel  y 
inFHntdare,  and  a  gnat  wodi  dose 
to  the  Caatle  of  Mon^omeiy,  wImvbi 
King  eaya^it  waa  certunly  needkaa, 
^  nadeaa  it  had  been  long  prior  to  the 
eraethmofthalcaaOe."  Thereaie,be- 
aidea  theae,  Can  Madiyn,  IVar  Caeii 
in  Oamarvonahim,  and  Caer  Cara- 
doc^  which  tradition  aHaodatea  with 
Caractacoa.  One  of  the  oddeat  of 
theae  tetaia  Penman  Mawr,  of  whidi 
Pennant  aaya,  '*  After  dimbing  for 
Bome  qMce  amoDg  the  looee  atoneai 
the  fronta  of  three,  if  not  four  waOa 
pxeaented  themaeWea  very  diatinctly, 
one  above  the  other.  In  meet  placea 
the  fthdnga  appeared  wj  perfect,  bot 
all  dry  work.  I  measoied  the  height 
of  one  wail,  whldi  waa  at  the  time 
nine  foot ;  the  thickneaa  aeven  feet 
and  a  half,  between  theae  walla,  in 
all  parta,  were  innamerable  amall 
bnilaingi,  moatly  drcolar,  and  rega- 
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larlj  faced  within  and  without,  but 
not  disposed  in  any  certain  order. 
These  had  been  much  higher,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fall  of  stones  which 
Ue  scattered  at  their  bottoms.  Their 
diameter,  in  general,  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet ;  bat  some  were  far  less, 
not  exceeding  five  feet.  On  the 
small  area  of  the  top  had  been  a 
gronp  of  towen  or  cells,  like  the 
former— one  in  the  centre,  and  five 
others  snrroanding  it.'*  * 

Some  of  oar  northern  forts  have 
been,  however,  on  a  greater  scale.  Of 
the  White  Caterthan  in  Strathmore, 
Creneral  Roy  says,  **  The  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  occaiB  in  this 
British  fort  is  the  astonishing  dimen- 
sions of  the  rampart,  composed  en- 
tirely of  large  loose  stones,  being  at 
least  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  top, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  at  bot- 
tom, reckoning  qaite  to  the  ditch, 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  greatly 
filled  np  by  the  tnmbling  down  of  the 
stones.  The  vast  labour  that  it  must 
have  cost  to  amass  so  incredible  a 
<iuanttty,  and  carry  them  to  such  a 
height,  surpasses  all  description.  A 
simple  earthen  breastwork  surrounds 
the  ditch ;  and  beyond  this,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fiffy  yards  on  the 
two  sides,  but  sevenly  on  each  end, 
there  is  another  double  intrenchment, 
of  the  same  sort,  running  round  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  intermediate 
space  probably  served  as  a  camp  for 
the  troops,  which  the  interior  post, 
from  its  smallnees,  could  only  contain 
a  part  of.  The  entrance  into  this  is 
by  a  single  gate  on  the  east  end ;  but 
opposite  to  it  there  are  two  leading 
through  the  outward  intrenchment, 
between  which  a  work  projects,  no 
doubt  for  containing  some  men  posted 
there,  as  an  additional  security  to  that 

quarter."! 
The  author  who  is  found  thus  to 

speak  of  the  rude  hill-fort  was  an  ex- 
p!erienced  officer  of  engineers,  on  ser- 
vice in  Scotland.  The  tone  of  pro- 
flBSsional  respect  with  which  he  treats 
the  efibrt  of  the  primitive  engineer  is 
remarkable ;  one  might  suppose  him 
discussing  the  merits  of  Sebastopol 
or  Cronstadt.  In  the  unprofessional, 
such  works  create  periiaps  all  the 
more  astonishneot  from  their  unex- 


pected magnitude ;  for  when  you  are 
desired  to  ascend  a  desolate,  nnin* 
teresting-looking  secondary  hill,  in  a 
remote  district  of  Scotland,  apaft 
from  any  of  the  tourist  circuits,  yon 
do  not  expect  to  find  its  brows  covered 
with  some  triumph  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  height  necessarily 
ascended  before  these  works  can  tie 
seen — a  matter  which  must  have 
made  the  raising  of  them  all  the  more 
formidable — ^keeps  them  away  from 
observation.  Were  thev  on  flat 
ground,  and  near  watermg- places, 
they  would  be  among  the  wonders 
of  the  worid.  In  the  vastness  of  the 
mass  of  collected  stones,  they  are 
more  like  the  great  breakwaters  of 
harbours  of  refuge  than  any  other 
works  we  can  name.  Even  more  re- 
markable than  General  Roy's  Cater- 
thun,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Barm- 
kyn  of  Echt,  a  fow  miles  forther  north. 
The  etymologist  may  call  Barmkyn 
a  corruption  of  Barbican  if  he  likes. 
The  lonely  hill  is  so  steep  and  circu- 
lar that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been 
artificially  scarped.  Scarcely  from 
below  can  any  curve  be  seen  to  in- 
terrupt the  straight  line  of  the  ascent, 
and  one  is  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
mighty  ramparts  of  stone — five  of 
them — of  which  the  innermost  en- 
closes a  space  of  about  an  acre,  quite 
flat,  and  seeming  to  be  levelled,  as 
the  sides  of  the  hill  seem  to  bo 
scarped,  by  art. 

It  may  be  a  question  if  these  stone 
masses  were  ever  built,  either  so  as  to 
represent  external  courses,  like  the 
Roman  wall  in  Northumberiand,  or 
even  in  the  fashion  called  cyclopean. 
They  bear,  in  their  heaped  character, 
and  the  regularity  of  thefr  course, 
more  resemblance  to  the  moraines  on 
the  edge  of  the  glacier,  than  to  anv 
other  object,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted. 
So  andent,  indeed,  must  they  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  in  the  war  with  the 
elements  all  minuter  struotural  char- 
acteristics seem  to  have  been  lost, 
and  the  stones  lie,  not  as  th^  were 
placed,  but  virtually  in  a  heap  of  rains. 

In  these  stormy  hills,  indeed,  it  is 
difiioult  to  suppose  that  anything  less 
imperishable  than  the  gneiss,  or  gra- 
nite, of  which  the  blodss  forming  the 


*  Tomr  in  WdUi^  ii.  806. 
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circular  forts  are  composed,  woold 
have  preseryed  the  original  plan.  In 
flatter  and  more  tnrfy  districts  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  there 
are  mounds  seeming  to  be  artificial, 
and  cast  in  circular  terraces,  as  if 
they  had  been  pat  on  a  taming  lathe 
and  bevelled  down.  There  is  one  of 
these— perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
in  Britain — at  Old  Saram,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  franchise  of  that 
scheduled  corporation.  How  these 
could  have  been  vely  ayailable  for 
forts  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  to 
devise  any  other  purpose  to  which 
they  can  have  been  applicable  would 
be  still  more  difficult.  But  when  it 
was  reported  in  England,  as  it  was 
about  seventy  years  ago,  that  there 
weresomeancient  hill-forts  in  Scotland 
made  of  glass,  the  antiquaries,  not 
having  a  prescience  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  before  their  ejes^  turned  from 
puzsling  themselves  about  the  earthen 
mounds  in  England,  to  burst  forth  in 
scornful  laughter  about  the  glass 
fortresses  of  Scotland.  But  people 
who  have  had  much  experience  in 
the  ways  of  this  world,  learn  how 
the  same  word  may,  without  the 
slightest  misapplication,  be  used  for 
very  different  things.  The  dingy 
slag-like  lumps,  with  a  vitreous  frac- 
tion, found  m  the  heather  of  some 
Scottish  fortified  hills,  has  undoubted- 
ly a  claim  to  the  vitreous  character, 
perhaps  as  strong  as  the  glittering 
diaphanous  squares  which  are  to  let 
in  all  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  wind 
and  rain,  at  Sydenham.  That  they 
were  the  creation  of  fire  is  certain ; 
and  though  the  geologists  sought  at 
first  to  make  out  a  case  of  vdcano, 
yet  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
administered  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
for  the  materials,  which  had  been 
calcined  and  vitrified  so  as  to  re- 
semble in  a  considerable  degree  the 
8cori»  of  a  glass-house,  were  built 
into  walls  round  the  summits  of 
steep  circular  hills; — those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance, fh)m  their  extreme  steep- 
ness and  regularity,  of  having  been 
scarped.  And  then  come  the  ques- 
tions— were  the  vitrified  masses  pro- 
duced by  some  accident,  such  as  the 
burning  of  a  stronghold  ?  or  were  they 
a  deliberate  method   of  cementing 


stones  together  by  fusion?  or,  per- 
chance, were  they  the  wide  circuits 
within  which  might  be  consumed  some 
whole  forest  of  trees,  cut  down  and 
piled  together  within  a  ring  of  stone, 
whether  as  a  vast  beacon,  reddening 
the  sky  from  the  Tweed  to  Cape 
Wrath,  or  a  sacrifice  to  the  ancient 
Grod  of  fire  ? — Questions  these  whidi 
we  respectfully  decline  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  answering. 

The  step  from  such  rude  Titanic 
works  as  these  to  the  Norman  fortress 
is  great — and  perhaps  a  word  or  two  on 
other  forms  of  places  of  strength  may 
be  suitable,  as  showing  distinctly  that 
the  feudal  castles  were  the  combina- 
tion of  the  rude  strength  of  the  primi- 
tive fortress  with  domiciliary  comfort 
—  that  they  brought  the  defensive 
strength,  supposed  to  reside  only  in 
inaccessible  mountain  regions  or 
swamps,  into  the  midst  of  rich  agri- 
culture and  smiling  abundance— that 
they  no  longer  rendered  necessary  a 
retreat  to  the  place  of  strength,  as 
one  may  suppose  the  whole  com- 
munity of  a  district  to  have  retreated 
to  a  hill-fort,  but  were  themselvea 
alike  the  abode  of  luxurious  ease  ia 
time  of  peace,  and  of  resistance  and 
fierce  contest  in  time  of  war.  Per- 
haps we  may  best  comprehend  how 
original  was  the  idea  of  the  union  of 
fortress  and  house  or  palace  in  one, 
by  olwerving  how  few  are  the  ves- 
tiges of  su(£  a  combination  having 
existed  elsewhere  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  feudal  system.  Towns 
undoubtedly  seem  to  have  been  forti- 
fied from  the  beginning  of  town  life ; 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sys- 
tem was  carried,  let  us  take  once  for 
all  the  account  which  honest  old  He- 
rodotus gives  of  Babylon,  with  its 
walls  two  hundred  cubits  high,  on 
which  a  chariot  could  be  driven  with 
four  horses  abreast,  and  its  hundred 
gates  of  brass.  But,  of  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  domestic  fortress  in 
which  people  lived  in  their  ordinary 
manner  during  peace,  and  defended 
themselves  in  war,  we  remember  bat 
few  vestiges. 

Separate  buildings  like  towers  there 
probably  have  been  in  many  times 
and  places,  and  they  may  have  been 
used  as  fortresses.  Along  the  Boman 
Wall  were  the  square  towers  called 
mile-castles,  which  are  interesting. 
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not  only  as  the  best  remains  of  the 
arraDgements  made  by  the  great  ag- 
gressors for  the  protection  of  their 
frontier,  bat  as  the  models  on  which 
the  ancient  inhabitants  wonld  pro- 
bably bnild  their  castles — if  they  bail  t 
any.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the 
Border  peel  towers — bnilt  a  thousand 
years  after  the  Romans  had  aban- 
doned Britain  to  her  fate — have,  in 
their  compact  sqnareness,  more  resem- 
blance to  these  castella,  than  any  type 
of  earlier  British  castellated  architec- 
ture possesses.  Since  the  publication 
of  Mr  Bruce^s  book  on  the  Roman 
Wall,  to  which  we  lately  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  no  one  need  remain  ig- 
norant of  any  feature,  however  mi- 
nute, which,  now  existing,  attests 
what  these  mile-castles  originally 
were.  Mr  Bruce  tells  us,  in  a  sum- 
mary description,  that  "they  derive 
their  modern  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  usually  placed 
at  the  distance  of  a  Roman  mile  from 
each  other.  They  were  quadrangular 
buildings,  differing  somewhat  in  size, 
but  usually  measuring  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  in  each  direction.  With 
two  exceptions,  they  have  been  placed 
against  the  southern  face  of  the  wall : 
the  castle  of  Portgate,  every  trace  of 
which  is  now  obliterated,  and  another 
near  ^sica,  the  foundations  of  which 
may  with  some  difficulty  still  be  traced, 
seem  to  have  projected  equally  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  wall.  Though 
generally  placed  about  seven  furlongs 
from  each  other,  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  independently  of  distance, 
has  frequently  determined  the  spot  of 
their  location.  Whenever  the  wall 
has  had  occasion  to  traverse  a  river 
or  a  mountain  pass,  a  mile-castle  has 
uniformly  been  placed  on  the  one  side 
or  other  to  guard  the  defile.  The 
mile- towers  have  generally  had  but 
one  gate  of  entrance,  which  was  of 
very  substantial  masonry,  and  was 
uniformly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  wall:  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men now  remaining,  however,  has  a 
northern  as  well  as  a  southern  gate- 
way. It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
what  were  the  internal  arrangements 
of  these  buildings — ^probably  they  af- 
forded little  accommodation,  beyond 


what  their  four  strong  walls  and  well- 
barred  gates  gave."  * 

They  were  evidently  mere  barracks 
or  stations,  nor  can  much  more  be 
said  for  any  of  the  Roman  works  in 
the  lauds  of  their  conquests.  Roman 
troops  were  taught,  in  the  conflict 
with  the  barbarian,  to  look  solely  to 
discipline;  and  the  places  called  forts, 
apart  from  these  square  towers  along 
the  wall,  were  merely  intrenched 
camps. 

Investigation  is,  in  this  country, 
ever  apt  to  strip  our  stone  edifices  of 
their  hoar  antiquity.  Mr  Petrie  has 
"  taken  the  shine,*'  as  the  Cockneys 
say,  out  of  the  round  towers  of  Ire- 
land, by  showing  that  they  have  the 
ordinary  details  of  the  Romanesque 
ecclesiastical  work,  and  has  rendered 
it  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  they 
are  anchorite  hermitages  for  a  multi- 
tude of  rivals  to  St  Simeon  Stylites, 
or  temples  for  Photic  or  for  Fhalic 
worship.  Criticism  has  gone  in  the 
same  way  back  upon  our  castles,  prov- 
ing, in  truth,  that  very  few  of  them  are 
so  old  as  they  were  supposed  to  be. 
Yet  there  is  a  particular  class  of 
buildings  of  a  systematically  castel- 
lated type,  which  the  scythe  of  the 
archffiological  eikonoclast  has  not  yet 
swept — on  the  age  of  which  no  par- 
ticle of  authentic  light  has  been  cast, 
and  which  we  are  thus  entitled  to 
count  as  old  as  we  like. 

These  are  the  circular  towers  called 
sometimes  Dunes,  Burghs,  Danish 
forts,  Pictish  forts,  &c.,  scattered 
hither  and  thither  in  the  far  north- 
west of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin — to  have 
been  the  fortresses  built  by  the  Sea- 
kings,  but  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
resembling  them  has  been  found  else- 
where within  Scandinavian  land. 
Their  mysterious  builders  have  care- 
fully avoided  every  particle  of  inci- 
dental evidence  that  might  lead  to  a 
betrayal  of  their  origin.  Graceful 
and  symmetrical  as  they  are  in  their 
outline — perfectly  circular,  and  rising 
without  a  bulge  in  a  decreasing  sweep 
from  the  broad  base — there  is  not  a 
single  ornament  or  moulding  to  let 
the  antiquary  detect  them,  as  the  Ro- 
manesque work  proved  the  betrayal 


*  Baucs  <m  the  lUman  Wall,  p.  68. 
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of  the  Irish  round  towers.  Naj, 
there  is  not  the  mark  of  chiselling 
on  the  stones  to  show  that  hnman 
hands  hare  touched  them.  That  can 
be  inferred  fix>m  the  structure  alone ; 
and  the  unhewn  lumps  of  mica 
schist  or  gneiss  aiB  laid  in  distinct 
courses  pexfectly  parallel  and  round, 
bj  the  selection  of  rough  stones  of 
equal  size,  and  the  insertion  of  min- 
Qte  splinters  to  make  up  deficiencies 
^for,  as  there  is  no  stone  hewingi 
there  is  also  no  cement. 

It  is  the  most  puzzling  of  the  pe- 
culiarity of  these  perplexing  buildings, 
that  thej  have  tiers  of  galleries  run- 
ning round  them  within  the  thickness 
of  the  wall.  To  form  the  roofs  of 
these  tiny  serpentine  chambers,  large 
slabs  have  been  necessary,  but,  in 
some  marvellous  manner,  they  have 
been  obtained  without  being  wrought ; 
for,  on  the  largest,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  the  mark  of  a  chisel,  or  even 
artificial  squaring  or  smoothing.  It 
would  seem,  at  least  in  such  of 
them  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  thin- 
nest large  slabs  of  schist  had  been 
collected  in  the  mountains,  and 
brought  probably  from  great  distances 
to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  builder. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ever  taken 
for  granted  that  these  round  towera 
must  have  been  fortresses,  and  the 
only  remaining  question  seemed  to  be 
— by  what  people,  nation,  or  language 
were  they  so  used  ?  Was  it  by  the 
FhoBuicians?  A  great  antiquary 
showed  that  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  there 
must  have  been  edifices  precisely  of 
the  same  character,  though  no  vestige 
of  them  now  remains.  Bid  they 
belong  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  days 
of  Tacitus,  or  to  the  Atacotti,  or  to 
the  Dalriads,  or  to  the  Albanioh,  or 
to  the  Siol  Torquil,  or  the  Fion  Gall, 
or  the  Dubh  Gall?  Or,  were  they 
erected  especially  by  some  individual 
Aulaf  or  Maccus,  or  Sigurd,  or  Thor- 
fin,  or  Godred  M'Sitric,  or  Biarmld 
M^Maelnambo— -all  gentlemen  having 
their  own  peculiar  claims  on  the  archi- 
tectural merit  ?  Itoocurred  touaone 
day  to  ask  internally  the  question, 
whether  they  were  fortresses  or 
strongholds  at  all  ?  It  arose  as  we 
looked  down  from  the  broken  edge  of 
the  galleried  wall  of  one  of  those 
towers  in  solitary  Glen-EIg  Beg.  It 
Stands,  a  hoar  ruin  on  the  edge  of  a 


precipice,  where  a  torrent  takes  a  sud- 
den turn ;  and  nothing  could  be  better 
conceived  for  the  landscape  ideal  of 
the  remains  of  some  robber  strong- 
hold of  the  middle  ages,  than  the 
remnant  of  circular  masonry  rising 
flush  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice* 
But  it  was  precisely  the  force  wiUi 
which  these  apparent  conditions  of  a 
fortified  character  were  conveyedt 
that  showed  the  utter  want  of  then& 
in  the  others  scattered  throughout 
the  valley.  What  could  they  have 
defended?  Whom  could  they  have 
resisted? 

Primitive  fortresses  are  places 
where  considerable  armies  or  large 
numbers  of  people  go  for  protection 
from  besieging  enemies.  Now,  though 
the  outside  circle  of  these  burghs  ia 
considerable,  yet,  from  the  thickness 
of  the  galleried  wall,  they  only  contain 
an  inner  area  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
fbet— the  size  of  a  moderate  dining- 
room.  And,  while  the  numbers  they 
could  have  held  were  thus  few,  they 
possessed  no  means  like  the  medievf^ 
castles  for  assault,  and  could  have 
been  easily  puUed  to  pieces  by  an 
enemy.  Nor,  if  they  were  places  of 
strength,  can  it  be  easily  conceived 
why  there  should  be  a  whole  cluster  of 
them  in  a  place  like  Glen  Beg,  and  no 
others  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

The  notion,  mdeed,  of  their  being 
strongholds,  seems  to  have  been 
grasped  at  once  by  their  striking 
resemblance  in  structure  and  dimen- 
sions to  the  Norman  flanking  round 
towers.  But  the  Norman  towera 
were  only  outworks,  to  aid  in  defence 
of  the  centrd  keep,  and  could  hava 
been  of  small  service  as  detached 
forts.  There  are  many  things  which 
have  a  warlike  resemblance  to  thia 
part  of  a  feudal  castle ; — a  windmill,, 
as  Don  Quixote's  chivalrous  eye  at 
once  told  him,  possesses  the  charac- 
ter very  decidedly — so  does  a  modem 
blast-furnace.  The  columbarium  lin- 
gering on  the  grounds  of  some  old 
mansion  is  often  mistaken  for  a  tower; 
and  the  prototype  of  the  columbarium^ 
the  Roman  tomb,  eminently  antici^ 
pated  the  form  of  the  Nonnan  tower* 
Of  one  of  these  Byron  saya, — 

**  There  ib  a  stern  old  tower  of  other  dsjB, 
Finn  u  a  fortress  with  its  fence  of  stone  ;. 
Such  as  an  army^s  baffled  strength  delays^ 
Standing  widi  half  its  battlements  alone.** 
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One  of  these  tombs  is  the  nadeiis  of 
the  castle  of  St  Ao^lo,  others  were 
hiicrnsted  into  the  fortified  mansions 
of  the  qnarrelaome  Colonna<— so  like 
were  thej,  thoogh  bnilt  as  the  quiet 
mansions  of  the  dead,  to  the  towers 
of  feudal  fortresses. 

Shall  we  yentnre  a  theory  ahont 
these  Highland  ronnd  towers?  We 
have  not  yet  fonnd  one  to  onr  own 
satisfaction ;  bat  the  reader,  if  he  likes, 
may  take  the  following,  which  we 
gnarantee  to  be  of  the  average  quality 
of  such  theories.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  the  Scots  nnder  Kenneth 
M* Alpine  conquered  the  Picts,  they 
sayedfrom  death  just  two  inhabitants 
of  that  devoted  race,  a  father  and  son ; 
their  disinterested  object  in  this  clem- 
ency was^  to  find  out  how  the  Picts 
got  their  beer.  It  seems  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  predons  and  mucb-coveted 
secret,  in  the  means  of  brewing 
heather -ale.  The  Scots  offered  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  captives,  if  they 
would  reveal  the  secret.  Hie  father 
promised  to  do  so  if  they  would,  in  the 
nrst  place,  comply  with  his  request, 
—a  very  odd  one  for  a  father  to  make 
in  snchdrcnmstances — to  put  to  death 
his  son.  They  did  so ;  and  then  the 
father  uttened  a  loud  yell  of  triumph 
— the  seeret  of  the  beer  would  be  for 
ever  hidden  in  his  bloody  grave.  He 
oonld  not  trust  to  the  firmness  of  his 
son ;  he  could  entirely  rely  on  his  own, 
and  he  was  ready  to  bear  all  tortures 
rather  than  make  the  revelation.  Now, 
why  not  suppose  that  these  mysteri- 
ous buildings  were  just  breweriea  of 
heather-ale,  and  that,  in  the  varions 
galleries,  decreasing  as  they  ascend 
until  they  become  mere  pigeon-holes, 
the  brewsts  of  the  difierent  years 
were  binned  for  the  use  of  hospitable 
dinner-giving  Picts?  No  one  can 
disprove  the  theory,  and  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  another. 

The  more  th^  are  examined,  the 
more  are  the  actual  fortresses  of 
Britain  stripped  of  any  pretensions 
to  extreme  antiquity,  and  brought 
within  the  Norman  period.  There  are 
two  leadmg  otjects  of  fortification — 
the  protective  and  the  aggressive ; 
and,  according  to  the  view  we  have 
been  supporting^  it  has  been  the  func- 
tion of  tne  Norman,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  European  history,  to  have 
been  the  inventor  and  propagator  of 


the  kind  of  works  adapted  to  the  lat- 
ter object  Fortresses  of  mere  refuge 
are  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  in  other  in- 
accessible places.  It  does  not  suit 
the  aggressor  to  go  to  the  wilds — ^he 
must  have  his  elements  of  strength  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  people  whom 
he  is  to  rule  over.  If  a  rock  happens 
to  be  found  bulging  out  of  a  fine  allu- 
vial district—as  the  plutonic  upheav- 
ings  of  trap  hare  supplied  in  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  Dumbarton— it  is 
well ;  but,  where  there  are  no  natural 
strengths,  they  must  be  artificially  con- 
structed— and  art  has  in  this  depart- 
ment far  outstripped  nature,  or  has 
rather  found  m  her  own  resources 
better  means  of  defence  against  her 
instrumente  of  destruction  than  nature 
provides. 

The  Saxons  did  not  raise  strong- 
holds of  this  kind,  nor  did  the  north- 
em  races,  in  their  native  districts  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  rather  curious  to 
observe  that  there  is  scarcely  a  feudal 
eastie  to  be  found  in  the  Scandina- 
vian territories,  whence  issued  the 
race  who  strewed  all  Europe  with 
fortresses.  Scott  speaks  of  Bam- 
borough  as  *^Ida*s  castle,  huge  and 
square ; "  but  there  can  now  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  Norman  edi- 
fice. If  the  tall  gaunt  tower  of 
Conisborough  retain  ite  Saxon  an- 
tiqui^,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  a  rude  and  feeble 
strength,  standing  alone  without  the 
outworks,  which  were  the  great 
achievement  of  Norman  engineering. 
Some  other  bare  towers  of  this  cha- 
racter are  supposed  to  be  of  ante- 
Norman  origin,  aa  the  round  tower 
of  Trematon,  in  Cornwall,  and  that  of 
Lannceston,  on  the  apex  of  a  conical 
rock,  round  the  base  of  which  Nor- 
man works  have  been  raised. 

Scott  is  historically  correct,  as  he 
almost  ever  is,  when  be  thus  describes 
the  abode  of  Cedric  the  Saxon : — *^  A 
low  hrregular  building,  containing  se- 
veral courtyards  or  enclosures,  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  space  of 
ground ;  and  which,  though  its  siae 
argued  the  inhabitant  to  be  a  person 
of  wealth,  di£fered  entirely  from  the 
tall^  tnrreted,  and  castellated  build- 
ings in  whidi  the  Norman  nobility  re- 
sided, and  which  had  become  the  nni- 
versal  style  of  architecture  throughout 
England." 
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William  the  Norman  found  no 
castles  to  resist  him.  He  resolved  that 
any  one  who  came  after  him  shoald 
complain  of  no  each  omission.  Eng- 
land proper  immediately  bristled  with 
strongholds.  They  were  afterwards 
extended  to  Wales  and  Ireland ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
episode  in  the  history  of  Norman  for- 
tification, as  indicative  of  the  syste^ 
matic  zeal  with  which  the  system  was 
conducted,  that  during  the  brief  ten- 
ure of  Scotland,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  for  dispersing  throughout  the 
country  Edwardian  castles. 

The  earliest  Norman  form  was  the 
vast  square  keep,  such  as  Bamborough 
New  Castle,  or  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  value  of  projecting  angles  seems 
soon  to  have  been  felt,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  noble  flanking 
round  towers,  which  make  a  perfect 
Norman  fortress,  were  devised  until 
the  days  of  the  Edwards.  The  cen- 
tral strength  then  consisted  of  a 
square  work,  with  a  round  tower  at 
each  angle.  When  the  work  was 
very  large,  demi-towers  might  pro- 
ject here  and  there  from  its  face. 
This  was  the  leading  principle  of 
modem  fortification — the  protection 
of  the  face.  It  is  understood  that  no 
plain  wall -plate,  however  strong, 
can  be  defended  from  an  enemy  ready 
to  sacrifice  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  batter  it  open  and  rush  in  by 
the  breach.  The  object,  then,  is  by 
outworks  to  keep  the  assailants  at  a 
distance.  The  flanking  towers  ac- 
complished this  for  the  Norman  for- 
tress, and  the  work  of  a  siege  was 
not  in  those  days  utterly  unlike  what 
it  now  is  in  general  character,  though 
the  less  destructive  character  of  the 
weapons  on  either  side  made  it  a  much 
closer  affair. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  clas- 
sification, and  even  for  abundant  tech- 
nical nomenclature,  among  the  besieg- 
ing engines  used  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  The  term  mangona,  or 
mangonel,  was  generally  applicable  to 
balistic  engines,  moved  by  springs^  or 
quick  descending  weights.  The  tre- 
bnchet,  the  matafunda,  the  ribaude- 
"quin,  and  the  petrary,  were  special 
machines  for  discharging  what  the 
Americans  call  rocks.  There  were 
the  robinet,  the  espringal,  and  the 


bricoUe,  which  discharged  huge  iron 
bolts  and  other  miscelianeons  mi»- 
chievons  articles.  The  oddest  of  all 
names  to  find  among  these  wicked 
and  destructive  agents  is  convey^  in 
a  sentence  by  Grose,  who  says  that 
"  Bengles,  or  bibles,  were  also  engines 
for  throwing  large  stones,  as  we  learn 
from  an  ancient  poem ; "  and  he  quotes 
as  his  authority  the  Romance  of  Claris, 
in  the  Royal  library  of  Paris  (No. 
7684). 

"  Et  pienres  girsns,  ti  les  perrieres, 
Fit  les  bibles  qni  sont  trop  fieres, 
G6tent  trop  manaement.^* 

Besides  the  ram  and  the  testado, 
with  which  every  boy  becomes  ac- 
quainted in  the  plates  to  his  Roman 
Antiquities,  there  were  the  instru- 
ments bearing  the  quadrupedal  names 
of  the  war-wolf,  the  cat,  and  the  sow. 
'^Tbe  cattus  or  cat-house,  gattns  or 
cat,''  says  the  instructive  Grose, 
*^was  a  covered  shed,  occasionally 
fixed  on  wheels,  and  used  for  cover- 
ing of  soldiers  employed  in  filling  up 
the  ditch,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
movable  tower,  or  mining  the  wall. 
It  was  called  a  cat  because  under  it 
soldiers  lay  in  watch  like  a  cat  for  its 
prey.  Some  of  these  cats  had  cre- 
nelles and  chinks,  from  whence  the 
archers  could  discharge  their  arrows. 
These  were  called  castellated  cats. 
Sometimes  under  this  machine  the 
besiegers  worked  a  small  kind  of 
ram."*  The  sow  reminds  all  true 
Scotsmen  of  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar 
jeering  Salisbury  with  the  fkrrowing 
of  his  sow,  when  she  toppled  on  its 
wooden  roof  a  mass  of  rock,  and  beheld 
the  mutilated  sappers  crawling  from 
beneath  their  shattered  protector,  like 
so  many  pigs.  But  the  chief  of  all 
besieging  works  was  the  movable 
tower,  brought  up  face  to  face  with 
the  defenders,  and  containing  batter- 
ing-rams below,  with  the  various  in- 
struments already  mentioned,  em- 
ployed in  its  several  upper  storeys. 
To  oppose  such  a  formidable  engine, 
which  could  only  be  applied  by  some 
commander  of  vast  .resources,  the 
flanking  round  towers  were  of  in- 
valuable service,  as  the  bastions  and 
outworks  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  main  difference  in  the  projectUe 
direction  of  the  operations  in  the  two 
is,  that  while  the  fire  of  a  fort  is 
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chiefly  horizontal,  the  assaults  made 
by  the  Norman  keep  were  vertical, 
and  hence  came  the  crest  of  machico- 
lations and  turrets  which  has  given 
so  ptctnresqne  a  character  to  the 
whole  school  of  baronial  architecture. 
The  instances  of  the  Norman  castle 
in  its  more  perfect  shape,  still  exist- 
ing, are  very  interesting  in  a  histori- 
cal view.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
in  the  settled  districts  of  England 
there  are  specimens  of  the  older  and 
ruder  style  of  Norman  work;  but 
that,  in  the  Edwardian  conquests, 
the  fully  developed  form  is  the  oldest 
of  which  vestiges  are  to  be  found. 

Aberconway,  or  Snowdon  Castle  in 
Carnarvonshire,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  formidable  specimens,  from 
the  great  extent  of  its  curtain  walls, 
and  its  numerous  round  towers.    It 
was  built,  say  authorities  on  which 
we  place  no  reliance,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  correspond  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  edifice,  in  1284  ;  it  served 
the  purpose  for  which  the  strong- 
est fortresses  are  required — that  of  a 
frontier  defence.    In  Flintshire  there 
are  Hawarden  and  Rhudland.    Beau- 
maris, in  Anglesea,  has  some  fine  di- 
minishing towers.    Carew,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, has  a  sort  of  angular  but- 
tresses, instead  of  the  graceful  incre- 
ment towards  the  base,  in  the  round 
towers;  but  it  is  a  luxuriant  and 
noble  specimen;  and  though  Wdsh 
tradition   says   it   belonged  to  the 
princes  of  South  Wales— no  man  can 
tell  how  many  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore William  or  RoUo  either — and  was 
given  by  Rhys  ap  Theodore,  with  his 
daughter.  Nest,  as  a  marriage  portion 
to  Gerrald  de  Carrio,  yet  we  take 
the   liberty   of  holding   that  it   as 
clearly  bears  the  mark  of  the  invader 
of  Wales,  as  any  government- house 
in  Canada  or  New  Zealand  bears  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the 
natives.    We  take  Cilgarron,  Haver- 
ford-west,  and  Mannorbeer  castles, 
in  the  same  county,  to  belong  to  the 
f9ame  category. 

The  same  characteristics  do  not  so 
frequently  occur  in  the  southern  Eng^ 
Hsh  counties,  though  there  is  Feven- 
fley  in  Sussex,  Go^rich  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  Cowling  in  Kent,  and  there 
may  be  several  other  instances.  They 
reappear  on  the  Border,  where 
they  were  connected  with  the  Scot- 
tish wars ;  the  forms  may  be  seen  in 


Prudho,  Twizel,  the  outworks  of  Bam- 
borougb,  and  in  a  modernised  shape 
at  Alnwick. 

Ireland  is  rich  in  these  quadrilateral 
flanked  edifices.  There  is  Enniscorthy 
guarding  the  bridge  of  the  Slaney  in 
Wexford,  and  Dunmore  m  Meath,  one 
of  the  most  entire  and  regular  speci- 
mens, if  wemayjudge  by  the  represent- 
ation of  Grose,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  idealises.   It  is  one  of  the  many 
castles  attributed  to  De  Lacey,  the 
governor  of  Meath.  Another  of  them, 
Kilkea,  continued  long  to  raise  its 
flankinff  round  towers  after  it  had 
laughed  at  the  ferocious  nuds  of  the 
0*Moors  and  0*Dempsies  in  the  Eng- 
lish pale.    Two  of  the  best  specimens. 
Lea,  in  Queen's  county,  and  Ferns 
in  Wexford,  were  attacked  and  taken 
in  the  romantic  inroad  of  Edward 
Bruce,  who  thought    that,    as   his 
brother  had,  by  one  gallant  achieve- 
ment, wrested  a  crown  in  Scotland 
from   the  encroadiing  Norman,   he 
might  as  well  endeavour  to  take  one 
in  Ireland.    Grandison  Castle,  with 
two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  bell- 
shaped  round  tower,  is  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but,  though  it 
is  not  the  peculiar  defect  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities to  be  post-dated,  this  por- 
tion must,  we  think,  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.    There  are  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  round  tower  at  BaUy- 
lachan  and  Ballynafad,  whence  the 
M^Donoughs  were  driven  forth,  and 
the  utterly  un-Norman  names  of  these 
buildings  do  not  exclude  them  firom 
identification  as  the  work  of  the  courtly 
invaders.    In  Ireland,  however,  this 
sort  of  work  never  ceased.  There  were 
ever  O'Shauchnessies,    O'Donahues, 
0*Bonrkes,  or  O'Dempsies,  keeping 
the  Norman  or  the  Saxon  at  work  in 
making  fortresses ;  and  perhaps  the 
latest  specimen  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the 
'48,  which  we  saw  the  other  day  in 
an  antiquarian  rummage  in  ancient 
and  ruiniferous  Cashel,  being  a  large 
iron  box  with  loopholes   projecting 
out  from  the  barrack  where  it  was 
placed,  to  rake  the  street  into  which 
it  projected  with  musketry  fix>m  the 
loopholes. 

In  Scotland,  the  Anglo-Norman 
origin  of  the  earliest  true  baronial 
fortresses  is  attested  with  remarkable 
precision.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  not  a  vestige  in  Scotland  of  the 
earlier  kind  of  square  keep,  such  as 
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Bii^t  bflve  been  raiaed  in  the  days  of 
the  Conqueror,  or  of  Wflliam  Bishop 
with  its  semicircular  arches  and  dog- 
toothed  deoorationa.  The  pointed 
vchitednre  and  the  Edwardian  bar* 
onial  had  eome  into  nse  ere  anj  of 
the  fortresses  of  which  we  possess  re- 
mains were  erected.  Hence,  the  old- 
est of  the  Scottish  castles  were  evi- 
iUmtlj  bnUt  l^  Edward  to  secure  his 
oonqnest  Thej  may  be  ennraerated 
as  those  of  Caerlaverock,  Bothwell, 
Dirleton,  Kiidrmnmie,  and  Lochln- 
dorb.  These  names  at  once  excite  re- 
eollections  of  the  wsr  of  independence, 
when  these  castles  were  taken  and 
retaken,  and  were  sorronnded  by 
the  most  interesting  and  endnring  as- 
sociations of  that  miyestic  conflict. 

The  architectural  progeny  which 
this  style  of  building  left  in  Scotland, 
b  yery  different  firom  its  growth  unto 
the  bastioned  fortifications  of  other 
countries.  The  Scottirii  laird,  or 
chief,  when  he  made  his  house  a  for- 
tress, as  he  had  imminent  necessity 
for  doing,  could  not  afford  to  erect 
the  great  flanking  towers  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  but  he  stuck  little  tnrreta  on 
the  comers  of  his  Uock-house,  which 
serred  his  purpose  admirably ;  and 
there  are  no  better  flanked  fortresses, 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  form  of 
attack  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
tiian  our  peel-houses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Conti- 
nental castles  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries^  as  Heidelberg,  Pei^ 
ronne,  and  Plessis  la  Tour,  as  the  old 
representations  give  it,  we  see  tiie 
flanking  system  extending  itself  late- 
rally, until  it  forms  something  be- 
tween the  Norman  keep  and  the  mo- 
dem fortress.  It  was  on  Plesus  that 
Philip  de  Comines  moralises,  as  a 
large  prison  into  which  the  great 
King  Louis  had  virtually  immured 
himself,  becoming,  by  his  own  exei^ 
tiona  for  the  eolargement  of  his 
power,  and  his  protection  from  secret 
enemies,  nothing  better  than  the  hap- 
less immured  prisoner,  whose  lot  he 
forced  upon  so  many  others. 

The  one  great  leading  step  which 
modem  fortification  took  beyond  the 
mere  flanking  system,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  glads  for  covering  the 
stone-work,  and  protecting  it  from 
the  attacks  of  cannon.  The  whole 
sjatem^  it  appears,  is  now  on  triaL 


The  chaige  against  it  la,  tkatevoiy 
addition  made  to  it  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting woiks,  only  renders  a  fivt  tlie 
more  certain  of  ultimata  captnra,  ainoa 
these  protecting  woiks  aretfaemaelvQa 
eaaily  taken.  It  ia  said  tiiat  th^ 
save  the  nudn  work  firom  a  generid 
escalade  which  is  never  likely  to  be 
attempted,  but  fiieiliiate  a  deliberaia 
siege,  which  ia  the  proper  method  of 
taking  fortified  places.  It  is  said  that 
in  fortification  we  must,  as  in  otiier 
matters  of  war,  rseor  to  the  fiiat  prin- 
ciple, that  the  beat  way  to  protect  ou^ 
selves  IS  to  kill  our  enemy.  Of  oM, 
the  main  defences  of  a  vessel  were  to 
protect  the  de^  by  castles  aleai  and 
stem  frmn  a  boarding  enemy;  now 
the  arrangement  ia  directed  to  the 
destraction  of  Ihe  enemy  betos  he 
can  board.  Our  old  knights  in  armour 
were  a  sort  of  moving  fortresaea  made 
more  for  protection  Uian  destraction* 
In  Italy,  the  steel  encaaement  waa 
brought  to  such  perfoedon,  that  jU  the 
battleofToraoue,under€harieaVIIL, 
we  are  told  by  Father  Daniel  thai 
a  number  of  Itauan  knights  were  over- 
thrown, bnt  could  not  be  killed  until 
the  countrypeople  brought  hugestonea 
and  sledge-hammers  and  btSke  their 
shells,  lil^  those  of  so  manj  lofaatBrsL 
It  sounds  like  an  odd  accompaniment 
of  civiliaation  that  she  should  make 
the  external  form  of  warfare  more  d^ 
stnictive  and  lesa  defensive— bnt  se 
it  is;  and  a  reform  hi  fortification  » 
proposed,  which,  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  flanking  system,  and  sometliing 
like  a  restoration  of  the  prin^ve  form, 
ia  to  make  the  fort  more  terrible  te 
the  invader,  as  a  means  of  making 
it  a  more  effective  defence. 

We  profess  not  to  enter  on  ae  great 
a  question.  Mere  theories  we  have 
herein  oifered  to  our  reader;  and  a» 
they  are  given  in«  all  innoeenoe  and 
good-humour,  all  we  pray  is,  that  he 
will  not,  if  they  differ  fimm  hia  own^ 
condemn  us  to  some  dire  mysteriona 
fate.  Let  him,  if  we  displease  him^ 
simply  content  himself  with  the  Mt 
established  nnnedy,  and  matter  Uy 
himself,  '^Poohl  humbagl"  And  we 
on  our  part  engage  that  we  ahall  live 
in  all  charity  witii  all  men  who  ac- 
cept not  onr theory;  and  will  by  w^ 
means  endeavour  to  prove  that  theyare 
sensual,  lewd,  dishonourable  people^ 
deserving  of  some  dire  pnaisfament. 
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FIBMILIAM  :    A  TBAQEDT. 


Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
noanGiiig  to  onr  readers  the  fact,  that 
we  bare  at  last  discovered  that  long- 
ezpected  pbenomenoo,   the   coming 
Poet,  and  we  trust  that  his  li|^t  wiU 
▼er^soon  become  visible  in  the  literary 
horizon.    We  cannot,  however,  arro- 
gate to  oorselves  any  large  share  of 
merit  in  this  discovery — indeed,  we 
must  confess,  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
shame,  that  we  on^t  to  have  made 
it  at  a  mnch  earlier  date.    Furmilian 
is  not  altogether  new  to  ns.     We 
have  an  indistinct    recollection   of 
having  seen  the  tragedy  in  mannscript 
well-nigh  two  years  ago ;  and,  if  we 
remember  aright,  a  rather  animated 
correspondence  took  place  on  the  snb- 
}ect  of  the  retain  of  the  papers.    We 
had,   by  some  mitoward   accident, 
allowed  them  to  find  their  way  into 
the  Balaam-box,  which  gimel   of 
genins  was  at  that  particalar  time 
rail  np  to  the  very  hinges.    We  felt 
confident  that  FirmiHan  lay  under  the 
weight  of  some  twenty  solid  layers  of 
misoellaneoas    literatme ;    and   we 
ihonid  aa  soon  have  thought  of  at- 
temptuig  to  disinter  an  icthyosanms 
from  a  slate*qnaiTy,  as  of  ransacking 
the  bowels   of  the   chest  for  that 
treasorr  of  rare  delights.    However, 
we  took  care,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  incremation,  to  make  search  for 
tiie  missuBg  article,  and  had  the  plea^ 
sure  of  returning'  it  to  Mr  Percy  Jones, 
from  whom  we  heard  nothing  fnrther 
until  we  received  his  tragedy  in  print. 
Oar  first  perusal  having  been  rather 
of  a  cunoiy  nature,  we  are  not  able 
to  state  with  certainty  whether  the 
author  has  applied  himself  during  the 
intervening  period  to  the  work  of 
emendation ;  but  we  think  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  he  has  done  so,  as 
we  now  remark  a  degree  of  vivacity 
and  force  of  expression,  however  ex- 
travagant many  of  the  ideas  may  be, 
which  had  escsped  our  previous  notice. 
We  hope  that,  hr  a  tardy  act  of  jus- 
tice, we  shall  of«r  no  violence  to  that 
amiable  modesty  which  has,  in  the 


mean  time,  restrained  him  from  asking 
the  verdict  of  the  general  public. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  poetio 
genius  and  accomplishment  which  Mr 
Percy  Jones  possesses,  there  mayt 
even  among  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
be  considerable  difierence  of  opinion. 
Those  who  admire  spasmodic  throes 
and  writhings  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  exalt  him  to  a  veiy  high  pinnacle 
of  fame ;  for  certainly,  in  no  modem 
work  of  poetry^and  there  have  been 
several  recently  published  which  might 
have  bonie  the  imprimaltiir  of  Bedlam 
— have  we  found  so  many  symptoms 
of  unmistakable  lunacy.  Still  there  is 
a  method  in  his  madness^a  rapidity 
of  perception  andoriginality  of  thought, 
which  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
the  tedious  drivellings  of  some  other 
writers  of  the  same  schooL  His  taste 
is  not  one  whit  better  than  theirs,  but 
he  brings  a  finer  fancy  and  a  more 
vivid  imagination  to  the  task ;  nor  ia 
he  deficient  in  a  certain  rude  exagge- 
rated dramatic  power,  which  has  more 
than  once  reminded  us  of  the  early 
style  of  Marlowe  and  the  other  pre- 
decessora  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend 
the  exact  creed  and  method  of  the  new 
school  of  poets,  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  work  upon  a  principle  hitherto 
unknown,  or  at  all  events  unprodaim* 
ed.  This  mnch  we  know  from  them- 
selves, that  they  regard  poetry  not 
only  as  a.  sacred  calling,  but  as  the 
most  sacred  of  any— that,  in  their 
opinion,  every  social  relation,  evcoy 
mundane  tie,  which  can  interfere  with 
tiie  bard's  development,  must  be  either 
disregarded  oc  snapped  asunder— and 
that  they  are,  to  the  fainting  race  of 
Adam,  the  sole  accredited  bearers  of 
the  Amrceta  cup  of  immortality.  Such 
is  the  kind  of  nonsense  regarding  the 
nature  of  his  mission  which  each  firesh 
poetaster  considers  it  his  duty  to 
enunciate ;  and  as  there  is  nothing, 
however  absurd,  whidi  will  not  be- 
come credited  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition,  we  need  not  be  anipciaed 
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that  some  yery  extraordinary  views 
regarding  the  ** rights  of  genius" 
shonld  of  late  years  have  been  coun- 
tenanced by  men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Poets  are,  like  all 
other  authors  or  artisans,  valuable 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  article 
which  they  produce.  If  their  handi- 
work be  good,  genuine,  and  true,  it 
will  pass  at  once  into  circulation  and 
be  prized — if  the  reverse,  what  title  can 
they  prefer  to  the  name  which  they 
80  proudly  arrogate  to  themselves? 

We  do  not,  however,  quarrel  with 
a  poet  for  having  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  art — always  supposing  that  he  has 
taken  any  pains  to  acquire  its  rudi- 
ments. Without  a  high  feeling  of  this 
kind,  it  would  be  difScult  to  maintain 
the  struggle  which  must  precede  emi- 
nent success;  nor  would  we  have 
alluded  to  the  subject  but  for  the 
affectation  and  offensive  swaggering 
of  some  who  may  indeed  be  rhymsters, 
but  who  never  could  be  poets  even  if 
their  days  were  to  be  prolonged  to  the 
extent  of  those  of  Methusaleh.  When 
the  painter  of  the  tavern  sign-post, 
whereon  is  depicted  a  beer-bottle 
voiding  its  cork,  and  spontaneously 
ejecting  its  contents  right  and  left 
into  a  couple  of  convenient  tumblers, 
talks  to  us  of  high  art,  Raphael,  and 
the  effects  of  chiaroscuro,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  control  the  action  of  the 
risible  muscles.  And,  in  like  manner, 
when  one  of  our  young  poetical  aspi- 
rants, on  the  strength  of  a  trashy 
duodecimo  filled  with  unintelligible 
ravings,  asserts  his  claim  to  be  con- 
fddered  as  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  humanity  to 
check  the  intolerable  tickling  of  the 
midriff. 

But,  apart  from  their  exaggerated 
notions  of  their  calling,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  practice  of  the  poets  of 
the  Spasmodic  School.  In  the  first 
place,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  attempt 
anything  like  a  plot.  After  you  have 
finished  the  perusal  of  their  verses, 
you  find  yourself  just  as  wise  as  when 
yon  began.  You  cannot  tell  what 
they  would  be  at.  You  have  a  con- 
ftised  recollection  of  stars,  and  sun- 
beams, and  moonbeams,  as  if  you  had 
been  staring  at  an  orrery;  but  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  were  intended  to  give 
light  to  something— and  what  that 
something  is,  in  the  poet's  page,  you 


cannot,  for  the  life  of  you,  discover. 
In  the  second  place,  we  regret  to  say^ 
that  they  are  often  exceedingly  pro- 
fane, not,  we  suppose,  intentionally, 
but  because  they  have  not  sense 
enough  to  see  the  limits  which  decency, 
as  well  as  duty,  prescribes.  In  the 
third  place,  they  are  occasionally  veiy 
prurient.  And,  in  the  fourth  place, 
they  are  almost  always  uninteliiig:ible. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  by  any 
means  aver  that  Mr  Percy  Jones  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  fisiults  which  we 
have  j  ust  enumerated,  we  look  upon  him 
as  a  deddedly  favourable  specimen 
of  his  tribe.  There  is,  in  Famiiiany  if 
not  a  plot,  at  least  some  kind  of  com- 
prehensible action ;  and  in  it  he  has 
portrayed  the  leading  features  of  the 
poetical  school  to  which  he  belongs 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  effect,  that 
we  feel  called  upon  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  tragedy,  with  a  few  specimens 
from  the  more  remarkable  scenes. 

The  hero  of  the  piece,  Firmilian,  la 
a  student  in  the  university  of  Badajoa, 
a  poet,  and  entirely  devoted  to  hia 
art.  He  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy 
upon  the  subject  of  Cain,  which  is 
^^  to  win  the  world  by  storm  ;*'  but  he 
unfortunately  discovers,  after  he  has 
proceeded  a  certain  length  in  his  task, 
that  he  has  not  yet  thoroughly  in- 
formed himself,  by  experience,  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  agonies  of  remorse. 
He  finds  that  he  cannot  do  justice  to 
his  subject  without  steeping  his  own 
soul  in  guilt,  so  as  to  experience  the 
pangs  of  the  murderer;  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  spas- 
modic sdiool  of  i)oetry,  such  investi- 
gations are  not  only  permitted,  bnt 
highly  laudable,  he  sets  himself  seri- 
ously to  ponder  with  what  victim  he 
should  '  begin.  All  our  spasmodic 
poets  introduce  us  to  their  heroes  in 
their  studies,  and  Mr  Percy  Jones 
follows  the  tradition.  He  does  not, 
however,  like  some  of  them,  carry  his 
imitative  admiration  of  Goethe's 
Faust  so  far,  as  personally  to  evoke 
Lucifer  or  Mephistopheles — an  omis- 
sion for  which  we  are  really  thankful. 
Firmilian  begins  by  a  soliloquy  npon 
his  frame  of  mind  and  feelhags ;  and 
states  himself  to  be  grievously  per- 

Elexcd  and  hindered  in  his  work  by 
is  comparative  state  of  innocence. 
He  then  meditates  whether  he  shonld 
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oommence  his  conrse  of  practical  re« 
morse  by  putting  to  death  Mariana^ 
a  yoang  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached, 
or  three  friends  and  fellow- students  of 
his,  with  whom  he  is  to  dine  next 
day.  After  much  hesitation,  he  de- 
ddes  on  the  latter  view,  and,  after 
looking  up  *^  Raymond  Lnllius"  for 
the  composition  of  a  certain  powder, 
retires  to  rest  after  a  beautiful  but 
somewhat  lengthy  apostrophe  to  the 
moon.  There  is  nothing  in  this  scene 
which  peculiarly  challenges  quotation. 
The  next  is  occupied  by  love-making ; 
and  certainly,  if  Mr  Percy  Jones  had 
intended  to  exhibit  his  hero  through- 
out in  the  most  amiable  and-romantic 
light,  nothing  could  be  better  than  his 
appearance  in  the  bower  of  Mariana. 
If,  here  and  there,  we  encounter  an 
occasional  floiidness,  or  even  warmth 


of  expression,  we  attribute  that  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  sunny  nature  of 
the  clime ;  just  as  we  feel  that  the 
raptures  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in 
accordance  with  the  temperament  of 
the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  But 
we  presently  find  that  Firmilian, 
though  a  poet,  is  a  hypocrite  and 
traitor  in  love.  The  next  scene  is  laid 
in  a  tavern,  where  he  and  his  friends, 
Garcia  Perez,  Alphonzo  D*Aguilar, 
and  Alonzo  Olivarez  are  assembled, 
and  there  is  a  discussion,  over  the  wine- 
cup,  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of 
knightly  love.  Alphonzo,  claiming  to 
be  descended  from  the  purest,  blood 
of  Castile,  asserts  the  superiority  of 
European  beauty  over  the  rest  of  the 
universe ;  to  which  Firmilian,  though 
known  to  be  betrothed  to  Mariana, 
makes  the  following  reply — 


FlBlOLIAN. 

I  knew  a  poet  once ;  and  he  was  young, 

And  intermingled  with  such  fierce  desires 

As  made  pale  Eros  veil  his  face  with  grief. 

And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 

He  was  as  amorous  as  a  crocodile 

In  the  spring  season,  when  the  Memphian  bank, 

Receiving  substance  from  the  glaring  sun. 

Resolves  itself  from  mud  into  a  shore. 

And — as  the  scaly  creature  wallowing  there. 

In  its  hot  fits  of  passion,  belches  forth 

The  steam  from  out  its  nostrils,  half  in  love, 

And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  its  kind ; 

Trusting  that  either,  from  the  reedy  fen. 

Some  reptile- virgin  coyly  may  appear, 

Or  that  the  hoary  Saltan  of  the  Nile 

May  make  tremendous  challenge  with  his  jaws, 

And,  like  Mark  Anthony,  assert  his  right 

To  all  the  Cleopatras  of  the  ooze — 

So  fared  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  vulgar  reach, 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  Uly  from  its  shade 
When  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  dusk  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  -Sphinx's  are, 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  with  Numidian  curl. 
She  was  a  negress.    Yon  have  heard  the  strains 
That  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  such  puling  fools 
As  loved  the  daughters  of  cold  Japhet*s  race. 
Have  lavished  idly  on  their  icicles. 
As  snow  melts  snow,  so  their  unhasty  fall 
Fell  chill  and  barren  on  a  pulseless  heart. 
But,  would  you  know  what  noontide  ardour  is. 
Or  in  what  mood  the  lion,  in  the  waste. 
All  fever-maddened,  and  intent  on  cubs, 
At  the  oasis  waits  the  lioness — 
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That  Bhall  yon  gtther  firom  the  fieir  8ong 
Which  that  jonng  poet  framed,  bttore  he  dared 
Invade  the  yastneas  of  his  lady's  1^ 

Judging  fiom  the  implied  character  fiseling  of  adequate  remone.  He  does 
of  the  ditty  in  qnestion,  we  are  not  not  see  that  he  is  at  all  responsible  in 
sorry  that  we  cannot  lay  it  before  our  the  matter.  If  he  had  ponred  ont  the 
readenh—indeed  it  does  not  appear  in  wine  into  theur  glasses,  and  looked 
the  yolnme,  for  D*Agailar  was  so  dis-  npon  thefar  djring  agonies,  then,  in- 
gnsted  with  the  introduction  that  he  deed,  he  might  have  experienced  the 
openly  reviled  Firmiiian  as  a  pupil  of  desired  sensation  of  suilt.  But  he  did 
Mahound,  and  bestowed  a  buffet  on  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  h^ped 
him,  whereupon  there  was  a  flashing  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will  and 
of  swords.  These,  however,  were  accord,  and  died  when  he  was  ont  of 
sheathed,  and  the  students  again  sate  the  way.  On  the  whole,  then,  his 
down  amicably  to  drink.  Firmiiian,  first  experiment  was  a  Uunder.  Dnr- 
being  suddenly  called  away,  entreats  ing  his  reverie,  an  old  preceptor  of  his. 
his  friends  to  amuse  themselves,  dur-  the  Priest  of  St  Kichous,  passes ;  and 
ing  his  absence,  with  a  special  bottle  certain  reminiscences  of  stripes  sng- 
of  "  Ildefronso**— a  vintage  which  we  gest  him  as  the  next  victim.  The 
do  not  remember  having  seen  in  any  reader  wiU  presently  see  b^  wlial 
modem  list  of  wines,  lliey  comply —  means  this  scheme  is  carried  mto  ex- 
feel  rather  uncomfortable— and  the  ecution.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
scene  concludes  by  the  chaunt  of  a  mere  anticipation  of  it  sheds  a  balm 
funeral  precession  beneath  the  win-  upon  Firmllian's  disappointed  spirit, 
dow ;  an  idea  which  we  strongly  sus-  who,  being  now  fully  convinced  that 
pect  has  been  borrowed  firom  Victor  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  able  to  realise 
Hngo*s  tragedy  of  Lucrlce  Borgia.  the  tortures  of  Gain,  departs  for  an 

The  'next  scene  exhibits  Finnillan  interview  with  Lilian,  a  young  lady 

Sadng  the  cloisters.  His  three  friends  for  whom  he  entertains  a  clandestine 

ave  died  by  poison,  but  he  is  not  attachment    The  next  scene  speaks 

able  by  any  means  to  conjure  up  a  for  itself. 

EZTIBIOB  or  THB  CATBIDBAL  OV  Sf  NiOHOLiJ. 

CMr  heard  ehaufUing  wUkin. 

Enter  FnumiLS, 
How  darkly  hangs  yon  cloud  above  the  spire  1 


There's  thunder  in  the 

What  if  the  flash 
Should  rend  the  solid  walls,  and  reach  the  vault 
Where  my  terrestrial  thunder  lies  prepared, 
And  so,  without  the  action  of  my  hand. 
Whirl  up  those  thousand  bigots  in  its  blase, 
And  leave  me  guiltless,  save  in  the  intent? 

That  were  a  vile  defraudment  of  my  aim, 
A  petty  larceny  o*  the  element, 
An  intenection  of  exceeding  wrong  t 
Let  the  hoarse  thunder  rend  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Yea,  shake  the  stan  by  myriads  from  thehr  boughs. 
As  autumn  tempests  shake  the  fruitage  down ; — 
Let  the  red  lightning  shoot  athwart  the  sky, 
Entangling  comets  by  their  spoomhig  hair, 
Piereing  the  sodiac  belt,  and  carrying  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  whimpering  hound ; — 
But  let  the  glory  of  this  deed  be  mine  I 
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Oboan  cmd  CJhohu 

SnbllmatQS  ad  honorem 

Nicholai  presnlis : 
Fieiatis  ante  rorem 

Cimctis  plnlt  popuUs : 
Ut  vix  parem  aat  majorem 

Habeat  in  secnlis. 

Febmiliak. 

Yet  I  could  weep  to  hear  t)ie  wretches  sing  I 

There  rolls  the  organ  anthem  down  the  aisle, 

And  thousand  voices  join  in  its  acclaim. 

All  they  are  happy — they  are  on  their  knees ; 

Bound  and  above  them  stare  the  Images 

Of  antique  saints  and  martyrs.    Censers  steam 

With  their  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense, 

And  every  heart,  with  inward  fingers,  counts  i 

A  blissful  rosary  of  pious  prayer  I  , 

Why  should  they  perish  then  ?    Is*t  yet  too  late  ? 

O  shame,  FirmUian,  on  thy  coward  soul  I 
What  1  thou,  the  poet  1 — thou,  whose  mission  'tis  i 

To  send'vibration  down  the  chord  of  time,  I 

Until  its  junction  with  eternity —  ' 

Thou,  who  hast  dared  and  pondered  and  endured. 
Gathering  by  piecemeal  all  the  noble  thoughts 
And  fierce  sensations  of  the  mind — as  one 
Who  in  a  garden  culls  the  wholesome  rose. 
And  binds  it  with  the  deadly  nightshade  up ; 
Flowers  not  akin,  and  yet,  by  contrast  kind — 
Thou,  for  a  touch  of  what  these  mundane  fools 
Whine  of  as  pity,  to  forego  thine  aim. 
And  never  feel  the  gnawing  of  remorse. 
Like  the  Promethean  vulture  on  the  spleen, 
That  shall  instruct  thee  to  give  future  voice 
To  the  unuttered  agonies  of  Cain  I 
Thou,  to  compare,  with  that  high  consequence 
The  breath  of  some  poor  thousand  knights  and  knaves* 
Who  soaring,  in  the  welkin,  shaU  expire  I 
Shame,  shame,  FirmUian  1  on  thy  weakness,  shame  I 

OsQAN  and  Choxb. 

Anro  dato  violari 

Yirgines  prohibuit : 
Far  in  fame,  vas  in  mari 

Servat  et  distribuit : 
Qui  timebant  naufragari 

Nantis  opem  tribnil. 

FiBMILUN. 

A  right  good  saint  he  aeems,  this  Nicholas ! 
And  over-worked  too,  if  the  praise  be  just. 
Which  these,  his  votaries,  quaver  as  his  claim. 
Yet  it  is  odd  he  should  o'erlook  the  fact 
That  ondemeath  this  church  of  his  are  stored 
Some  twenty  barrels  of  the  dusky  grain, 
Hie  secret  of  whose  framing,  in  an  homr 
Of  diabolic  jollity  and  mirth, 
Old  Boger  Bacon  wormed  from  Belaebub  I 
He  might  keep  better  wardship  for  his  frienda ; 
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Bat  that  to  me  is  nothing.    Now'b  the  time  I 
Ha  1  as  I  take  the  matchbox  in  my  hand, 
A  spasm  pervades  me,  and  a  natnral  thrill 
As  though  my  better  genios  were  at  hand, 
And  strove  to  plack  me  backwards  by  the  hair. 
I  mnst  be  resolnte.    Lose  this  one  chance, 
Which  bears  me  to  th'  Acropolis  of  gailt. 
And  this,  our  age,  foregoes  its  noblest  song. 
I  mnst  be  speedy — 

Oroah  and  Choib. 

A  defanctis  snseitatnr 

Furtnm  qnl  commiserat : 
£t  Jndsns  baptizatnr    • 

Fartnm  qni  recnperat : 
Illi  vita  restanrator, 

Hie  ad  fidem  properat 

FuanuAJX. 

No  more  was  needed  to  confirm  my  mind ! 
That  stanza  blows  all  thoughts  of  pity  off. 
As  empty  straws  are  scattored  by  the  wind  I 
For  I  have  been  the  Tictim  of  the  Jews, 
Who,  by  yile  barter,  have  absorbed  my  means. 
Did  I  not  pawn — ^for  that  same  flagrant  staff, 
Which  only  waits  a  spark  to  be  dissolved. 
And,  having  done  its  mission,  mnst  disperse 
As  a  thin  smoke  into  the  ambient  air — 
My  diamond  cross,  my  goblet,  and  my  books  ? 
Wnat  I  wonld  they  venture  to  baptise  the  Jew? 
The  cause  assumes  a  holier  aspect,  then ; 
And,  as  a  faithful  son  of  Rome,  I  dare 
To  merge  my  darling  passion  in  the  wrong 
That  is  projected  against  Christendom ! 
Fity,  avaunt  1  I  may  not  longer  stay. 

[Exit  into  the  vaults,    A  »hart  po^ue^  after 
ichich  he  reappean. 

Tis  done !    I  vanish  like  the  lightning  bolt  I 

Orgait  and  Choib. 

Nicholai  sacerdotnm 

Decns,  honor,  gloria : 
Flebem  omnem,  clernm  totum — 

[The  Cathedral  %$  Uown  tip]. 


We  back  that  scene,  for  intensity, 
against  anything  which  has  been  writ- 
ten for  the  last  dozen  of  years.  Nay, 
we  can  even  see  in  it  traces  of  pro- 
found psychological  observation.  Fir- 
milian, like  Hamlet,  is  liable,  especi- 
ally on  the  eve  of  action,  to  fits  of  con- 
stitutional irresolution;  and  he  re- 
quires, in  order  to  nerve  him  to  the 
deed,  a  more  direct  and  plausible  mo- 
tive than  thatwhich  originally  prompt- 
ed him.  Hence  we  find  him  waver- 
ing, and  almost  inclined  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  until  a  casual  passage  in 


the  choral  hymn  jars  npon  an  excit- 
able nerve,  and  urges  him  irresistibly 
forward.  We  shall  presently  find  the 
same  trait  of  character  even  more  re- 
markably developed  in  another  scene. 
We  then  come  to  the  obsequies  of 
the  students,  which,  being  episodical, 
we  may  as  well  pass  over.  There  are 
two  ways  of  depicting  grief— one  quiet 
and  impressive,  the  other  stormy  and 
clamorons.  Mr  Percy  Jones,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  adopts  the  latter 
method ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
we  have  never  perosed  anything  in 
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print  80  fearful  as  the  ravings  of  the  Meanwhile,  where  is  the  hero  of 

bereaved  Countess  D*Aguilar,  mother  the  piece— the  successful  Guy  Fawkes 

of  the  unfortunate  Alphonzo.  She  even'  of  the  cathedral  ?    Perched  on  a  loca- 

forgets  herself  so  far  as  box  the  ears  litj  which  never  would  have  occurred 

of  the  confessor  who  is  officiously  to  any  but  the  most  exalted  imagina- 

whispering  consolation.  tion. 

SUMMIT  or  THE  FILLA.B  OF  8T  BDCXON  STTUTaS. 

Ftrmttjan. 

'Twas  a  grand  spectacle !    The  solid  earth 

Seemed  from  its  quaking  entrails  to  eruct 

The  gathered  lava  of  a  thousand  years, 

Like  an  imposthume  bursting  up  from  hell ! 

In  a  red  robe  of  flame,  the  riven  towers, 

Pillars  and  altar,  organ-loft  and  screen. 

With  a  singed  swarm  of  mortals  intermixed. 

Were  whirled  in  anguish  to  the  shuddering  stars, 

And  all  creation  trembled  at  the  din. 

It  was  my  doing — mine  alone  I  and  I 

Stand  greater  by  this  deed  than  the  vain  fool 

That  thrust  his  torch  beneath  Dlana*s  shrine. 

For  what  was  it  inspired  Erostralus 

But  a  weak  vanity  to  have  his  name 

Blaze  out  for  arson  in  the  catalogue  ? 

I  have  been  wiser.    No  man  knows  the  name 

Of  me,  the  pyrotechnist  who  have  given 

A  new  apotheosis  to  the  saint 

With  lightning  blast,  and  stunning  thunder  knell ! 

And  yet — and  yet — what  boots  the  sacrifice  ? 
I  thought  to  take  remorse  unto  my  teart. 
As  the  young  Spartan  hid  the  savage  fox 
Beneath  the  foldings  of  his  boyish  gown, 
And  let  it  rive  his  flesh.    Mine  is  not  riven — 
My  heart  is  yet  unscarred.    IVe  been  too  coarse 
And  general  in  this  business.    Had  there  been 
Amongst  that  multitude  a  single  man 
Who  loved  me,  cherished  me — to  whom  I  owed 
Sweet  reciprocity  for  holy  alms 
And  gifts  of  gentle  import — had  there  been 
Friend, — father, — brother,  mingled  in  that  crowd, 
And  I  had  slain  him — then  indeed  my  soul 
Might  have  acquired  fruition  of  its  wish. 
And  shrieked  delirious  at  the  taste  of  sin  I 
But  these — what  were  the  victims  unto  me  ? 
Nothing !    Mere  human  atoms,  breathing  clods. 
Uninspired  dullards,  unpoetic  slaves, 
The  rag,  and  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind; 
Whom,  having  scorched  to  cinders,  I  no  more 
Feel  ruth  for  what  I  did,  than  if  my  hand 
Had  thrust  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  the  nest 
Of  some  poor  hive  of  droning  humble-bees, 
And  smoked  them  into  silence  1 

I  must  have 
A  more  potential  draught  of  guilt  than  this, 
With  more  of  wormwood  in  it  1 ' 

Here  I  sit, 
Perched  like  a  raven  on  old  Simeon's  shaft. 
With  barely  needful  footing  for  my  limbs — 
And  one  is  climbing  up  the  inward  coil, 
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Who  was  mj  fnend  and  brother.    We  haye  gAsed 
Together  on  the  midnight  map  of  heaven. 
And  marked  the  gems  in  Cassiopea^s  hair- 
Together  have  we  heard  the  nightingale 
Waste  the  exuberant  music  of  her  throat. 
And  loll  the  flustering  breezes  into  calm— - 
Together  have  we  emuloaslj  sung 
Of  Hyadnthus,  Daphne,  and  the  rest. 
Whose  mortal  weeds  Apollo  changed  to  flowers. 
Also  from  him  I  have  derived  much  aid 
In  golden  ducats,  which  I  fain  would  paj 
Back  with  extremest  usury,  were  but 
Mine  own  convenience  equal  to  my  wish. 
Moreover,  of  his  poems  he  hath  sold 
Ti^o  full  editions  of  a  thousand  each, 
While  mine  remain  neglected  on  the  shelves  1 
Courage,  Firmilian !  for  the  hour  has  come 
When  thou  canst  know  atrocity  indeed. 
By  smiting  him  that  was  thy  dearest  friend. 
And  think  not  that  he  dies  a  vulgar  death — 
'Tis  poetry  demands  the  sacrifice  1 
Yet  not  to  him  be  that  revealment  made. 
He  must  not  know  with  what  a  loving  hand — 
With  what  fraternal  charity  of  heart 
I  do  devote  him  to  the  infernal  gods  1 
I  dare  not  spare  him  one  particidar  pang. 
Nor  make  the  struggle  briefer  1    Uush — he  oomes. 

Havebillo,  emerging  from  ike  ttaireate. 

How  now,  Firmilian ! — ^I  am  scant  of  breath ; 
These  steps  have  pumped  the  ether  from  my  lungs. 
And  made  the  bead-drops  cluster  on  my  brow. 
A  strange,  unusual  rendezvous  is  this — 
An  old  stunt's  pillar,  which  no  human  foot 
Hath  scaled  this  hundred  years  I 

Firmilian. 

Aye — ^it  is  strange  I 

Haverillo. 

'Faith,  sir,  the  bats  considered  it  as  such : 
They  seem  to  flourish  in  the  column  here, 
And  are  not  over  courteous.    Ha  1  I*m  weary : 
•    I  shall  sleep  sound  to-night. 

Firmilian. 

You  sJuUi  sleep  sound  I 

Havsbuxo. 

Either  there  is  an  echo  in  the  place. 
Or  your  voice  is  sepnlchraL 

Firmilian. 

Seems  it  so? 

Haverillo. 

Come,  come,  Firmilian — Be  once  more  a  man  f 
Leave  off  these  childish  tricks,  and  vapours  bred 
Out  of  a  too  much  pampered  fantasy. 
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What  are  we,  after  all,  bat  mortal  men, 

Who  eat,  drink,  sle^p,  need  raiment  and  the  like, 

As  well  as  any  jolterhead  alive  ? 

Trnst  me,  my  friend,  we  cannot  feed  on  dreams, 

Or  stay  the  hungry  cravings  of  the  maw 

By  mere  poetic  banquets. 

FlBMILIAH. 

Say  yon  so  ? 
Tet  have  I  heard  that  by  some  alchemy 
(To  me  unknown  as  yet)  yoa  have  transmuted 
Yoqr  verses  to  fine  gold. 

Haverillo. 

And  all  that  gold 
Was  lent  to  you,  Firmlllan. 

FuunLLur. 

Tou  expect, 
Doubtless,  I  will  repay  yon? 

Havxbiuu). 

Soldo. 
Yon  told  me  yesterday  to  meet  you  here, 
And  you  would  pay  me  back  with  interest. 
Here  is  the  note. 

FlRMn.TAW. 

A  moment. — Do  yon  see 
Yon  melon- vender's  stall  down  i'  the  square? 
Methinks  the  fruit  that,  close  beside  the  eye, 
Would  show  as  largely  as  a  giant's  head. 
Is  dwindled  to  a  heap  of  gooseberries! 
If  Justice  held  no  bigger  scales  than  those 
Yon  pigmy  seems  to  balance  in  his  hands, 
Her  utmost  fiat  scarce  would  weigh  a  drachm ! 
How  say  you? 

Havebillo. 

Nothing— 'tis  a  fearful  height! 
My  brain  tarns  dizzy  as  I  gaze  below. 
And  there's  a  strange  sensation  in  my  soles. 

FiBllZLIAJI. 

Ay-^feel  you  that?    Ixion  felt  the  same 
Ere  he  was  whirled  fh>m  heaven ! 

Havebillo. 

FirmilianI 
You  carry  this  too  far.    Farewell.    We'll  meet 
When  you're  In  better  humour. 

FiBMILlAN. 

Tarry,  sir  I 
I  have  you  here,  and  thus  we  shall  not  part. 
I  know  your  meaning  well.    For  that  same  dross, 
That  paltry  ore  of  Mammon's  mean  device 
Which  I,  to  honour  you,  stooped  to  receive. 
You'd  set  the  Alguazils  on  my  heels ! 
What  1  have  I  read  your  thought  ?    Nay,  never  sBrink, 
Nor  edge  towards  the  doorway !    You're  a  scholar ! 
How  was't  with  Phaeton  ? 
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Hayerillo. 

Alas !  he*8  mad. 
Hear  me,  Finuilian  I    Here  is  the  receipt — 
Take  it— I  grudge  it  not !    If  ten  times  more, 
It  were  at  your  sweet  service. 

FiRMILlAN. 

Would  you  do 
This  kindness  unto  me? 

Hatxbillo. 

ISlost  willingly. 

FiBHILlAir. 

Liar  and  slave!    There's  falsehood  in  thine  eye ! 

I  read  as  clearly  there,  as  in  a  book, 

That,  if  I  did  allow  you  to  escape, 

In  fiileen  minntes  you  woald  seek  the  judge. 

Therefore,  prepare  thee,  for  tbon  needs  must  die  I 

IIavebillo. 
Madman — ^stand  off  1 

FmUILlAK. 

There's  bnt  four  feet  of  space 
To  spare  between  us.    Pm  not  hasty,  1 1 
Swans  siug  before  their  death,  and  it  may  be 
That  dying  poets  feel  that  impulse  too : 
Then,  pry  thee,  be  canorous.    You  may  sing 
One  of  those  ditties  which  have  won  you  gold, 
And  my  meek  audience  of  the  vapid  strain 
Shall  count  with  Phoebus  as  a  full  discharge 
For  all  your  ducats.    Will  you  not  begin? 

Hatebillo. 
Leave  off  this  horrid  jest,  Firmilian ! 

FIBHILIAK. 

Jest !    'TIS  no  jest !    This  pillar's  very  high — 
Shout,  and  no  one  can  hear  yon  from  the  square — 
Wilt  sing,  I  say? 

Havsbillo. 

Listen,  Firmilian  I 
I  have  a  third  edition  in  the  press. 
Whereof  the  proceeds  shall  be  wholly  thine^ 
Spare  me  I 

FlBMILIAN. 

A  third  edition  i    Atropos — 
Forgive  me  that  I  tarried! 

Havsbillo. 

Mercy ! — ^Ah ! — 

[Fi&HZLiAN  hurh  him  from  the  eoUmn. 

There  is  a  grand  recklessness  and  seems,  indeed,  in  the  fair  way  of  mak- 

savage  energy  displayed  in  this  scene,  ing  the  spasmodic  school  famous  In 

which  greatly  increases  our  admira-  modem  literature.    With  the  death 

tion  of  the  author's  abilities.     He  of  Haverillo  an  ordinaiy  writer  would 
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have  paused— not  so  Percy  Jones,  slight  alteration  of  the  locality.  Whilst 

who,  with  a  fine  aptitude  for  destrnc-  the  two  poets  are  ominonsly  conyers- 

tlon,  makes  his  hero,  Firmilian,  kill  ing  on  the  snmmit  of  the  pillar,  a 

two  birds  with  one  stone.    The  man-  critic,  afiected  by  an  intolerable  itch 

ner  in  which  he  accomplishes  this  for  notoriety,  is  prowling  in  the  square 

feat  is  most  ingenious.    He  maintains  beneath — 
the  unity  of  the  design  by  a  very 

SQUABB  BELOW  TQB  FILLAB. 

Enter  Apollodobus,  a   Critie. 

Why  do  men  call  me  a  presnmptnons  cnr, 

A  vapouring  blockhead,  and  a  tnrgid  fool, 

A  common  nuisance,  and  a  charlatan  ? 

Tve  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor 

With  as  strong  paddles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 

Ihat  chums  MedussB  into  liquid  light. 

And  hashed  at  every  object  in  my  way. 

My  ends  are  public.    I  have  talked  of  men 

As  my  familiars,  whom  I  never  saw. 

Nay— more  to  raise  my  credit— I  have  penned 

Epistles  to  the  great  ones  of  the  land. 

When  some  attack  might  make  them  slightly  sore, 

Assuring  them,  in  faitb,  it  was  not  I. 

What  was  their  answer?    Marry — shortly  this : 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  Zemebock,  are  you  ?  " 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly — 

Yea,  made  a  contract  with  a  kindred  soul 

For  mutual  interchange  of  puffery. 

Gods — how  we  blew  each  other !    But,  *tis  past — 

Those  halcyon  days  are  gone ;  and,  I  suspect. 

That,  in  some  fit  of  loathing  or  disgust, 

Mine  ancient  playmate  hath  deserted  me. 

And  yet  I  am  ApoUodorus  still  1 

I  search  for  genius,  having  it  myself. 

With  keen  and  earnest  longings.    I  survive 

To  disentangle,  from  the  imping  wings 

Of  our  young  poets,  their  crustaceous  slough. 

I  watch  them,  as  the  watcher  on  the  brook 

Sees  the  young  salmon  wrestling  firom  its  ef^g. 

And  revels  in  its  future  bright  career. 

Ha  I  what  seraphic  melody  is  this? 

JEnttr  Sancro,  a  Cottermonger,  tinging, 

-  Down  in  the  garden  behind  the  wall, 

Merrily  grows  the  bright-green  leek ; 
The  old  sow  grunts  as  the  acorns  fall. 

The  winds  blow  heavy,  the  little  pigs  squeak. 
One  for  the  litter,  and  three  for  the  teat — 
Hark  to  their  music,  Juanna  my  sweet  I 

Apollodobus. 

Now,  heaven  be  thanked  I  here  is  a  genuine  bard, 
A  creature  of  high  impulse,  one  unsoiled 

g  coarse  conventionalities  of  rule, 
labours  not  to  sing,  for  his  bright  thoughts 
Resolve  themselves  at  once  into  a  strain 
Without  the  aid  of  balanced  artifice. 
All  hail,  great  poet! 
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[May, 


Saye  yon,  my  merry  master !  Need  yoa  any  leeka  or  onions  ?  Here's  the 
primest  canliflower,  thong^h  I  say  it,  in  all  Badajoz.  Set  it  np  at  a  distance 
of  some  ten  yards,  and  I'll  forfeit  my  ass  if  it  does  not  look  bigger  than  the 
Alcayde*s  wig.  Or  woald  these  radishes  suit  yonr  tarn  ?  There's  nothing 
like  your  radish  for  cooling  the  blood  and  purging  distempered  humours. 

Afollodobus. 

I  do  admire  thy  vegetables  much, 

But  will  not  boy  them.    Pray  yon,  pardon  me 

For  one  short  word  of  friendly  obloquy. 

Is*t  possible  a  being  so  endowed 

With  music,  song,  and  sun- aspiring  thoughts^ 

Can  stoop  to  chaffer  idly  in  the  streets, 

And,  for  a  huckster's  miserable  gain, 

Kenounce  the  urgings  of  his  destiny  ? 

Why,  man,  thine  ass  should  be  a  Pegasus, 

A  sun-reared  charger  snorting  at  the  stars, 

And  scattering  all  the  Pleiads  at  his  heels — 

Thy  cart  should  be  an  orient-tinted  car, 

Such  as  Aurora  drives  into  the  day, 

What  time  the  rosy-fingered  Hours  awake — 

Thy  reins — 

Sakcho. 

Lookye,  master,  Fto  dusted  a  better  jacket  than  yours  before  now,  so  you 
had  best  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  Once  for  all,  will  yon  buy  mj 
radishes  ? 

Afollodorus. 
No! 

Sanoho. 


Then  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself  I 

Afollodobus. 


\ExiL 


The  foul  fiend  seize  thee  and  thy  cauliflowers  I 
I  was  indeed  a  most  egregious  ass 
To  take  this  lubber  clodpole  for  a  bard. 
And  worship  that  dull  fool.    Pythian  Apollo ! 
Hear  me — O  hear !    Towards  the  firmament 
I  gaze  with  longing  eyes ;  and,  in  the  name 
Of  millions  thirsting  for  poetic  draughts, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  send  a  poet  down  t 
Let  him  descend,  e*en  as  a  meteor  falls. 
Rushing  at  noonday- 


[Ht  is  eruthed  by  (hefctU  of  the  body  of  HAVEBiLLa 


We  then  find  FirmiUan  wandering 
among  the  mountains,  and  lavishing 
a  superfluity  of  apostrophe  upon  the 
rocks,  forests,  and  cataracts  around 
him.  Whatever  may  be  his  moral 
deficiencies,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  he  mnst  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  nature  to  considerable 
purpose  at  the  University  of  Badajoz, 
since  he  explains,  in  no  fewer  thaa 
twelve  pages  of  blank  verse,  the  gla- 
der  theory,  entreating  his  own  atten- 
tion—for no  one  is  with  him — ^to  the 


striated  surface  of  rocks  and  the  for- 
cible displacement  of  boulders.*  He 
then,  by  way  of  amusement,  works 
out  a  question  in  oonic  sections. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  exercita- 
tions,  he  is  obviously  not  happy.  He 
is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  his  grand 
object,  the  thorough  appreciation  of 
remorse->for  he  can  assign  a  distinct 
moral  motive  for  each  atrocity  which 
he  has  committed.  He  at  last  reluc- 
tantly arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  not  the  party  destined— 
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To  shrine  that  page  of  history  in  song, 

And  ntter  such  tremendons  cadences, 

That  the  mere  babe  who  hears  them  at  the  breast, 

Sam  comprehension,  or  the  power  of  thought, 

Shall  be  an  idiot  to  its  dying  honr  I 

I  deemed  my  verse  would  make  pale  Hecate^s  orb 

Grow  wan  and  dark ;  and  into  ashes  change 

The  radiant  star-dnst  of  the  milky- way. 

I  deemed  that  pestilence,  disease,  and  death 

Would  follow  every  strophe — for  the  power 

Of  a  true  poet,  prophet  as  he  is. 

Should  rack  creation  I 
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If  this  view  of  the  powers  of  poets 
and  poetry  be  correct,  commend  us 
to  the  continnance  of  a  lengthened 
period  of  prose  I 

Firmilian  then  begins  to  look  about 
him  for  a  new  subject,  and  a  new 
course  of  initiative  discipline.  Magic 
first  occurs  to  him  —  but  he  very 
speedily  abandons  that  idea,  from  a 
natural  terror  of  facing  the  fiend, 
and  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. He  admits  having  made  al- 
ready one  or  two  experiments  in  that 
line,  and  narrates,  with  evident  hor- 
ror, how  he  drew  a  chalk  circle  in  his 
apartments,  kindled  a  brazier,  and 
began  an  incantation,  when  suddenly 
a  lurid  light  appeared  in  the  sockets 
of  a  skull  upon  the  shelf,  and  so  near- 
ly threw  him  into  convulsions  that 
he  could  barely  mutter  the  exorcism. 
(It  appears,  from  another  part  of  the 
poem,  that  this  exploit  had  been  de- 
tected by  his  servant,  a  spy  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  neglected  to  erase  the  caba- 
listic markings  in  chalk,  and  was  of 
course  Imm^Uately  reported.)  At 
last  he  determines  to  fall  back  upon 
Bensuality,  and  to  devote  his  unex- 
ampled talents  to  a  grand  poem  upon 
the  amours  of  the  Heathen  deities. 
He  states,  with  much  show  of  truth, 
that  the  tone  of  morals  which  an  ex- 
clusively classical  education  is  apt  to 
give,  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  an 
extensive  and  sublime  erotic  under- 
taking—-and  that  the  youthful  appe- 
tite, early  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  the  works  of  Ovid, 
Juvenal,  and  Catullus,  will  eagerly 
turn  to  anything  in  the  vernacular 
which  promises  still  stronger  excite- 
ment   We  shall  not  venture,  at  the 


present,  to  apply  ourselves  seriously 
to  that  question. 

That  Firmilian— for  we  shall  not 
say  Mr  Percy  Jones — was  well  quali- 
fied for  such  an  undertaking  as  he 
finally  resolved  to  prosecute,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  has  perused 
the  earliest  extract  we  have  given ;  and 
we  shall  certainly  hold  ourselves  ex- 
cused from  quoting  the  terms  of  the 
course  of  study  which  he  now  proposes 
to  himself.  Seriously,  it  is  full  time  that 
the  prurient  and  indecent  tone  which 
has  liberally  manifested  itself  in  the 
writings  of  the  young  spasmodic  poets 
should  be  checked.  It  is  so  far  from 
occasional,  that  it  has  become  a  naaln 
feature  of  their  school;  and  in  one 
production  of  the  kind,  most  shame- 
folly  bepnfied,  the  hero  was  repre- 
sented as  carrying  on  an  intrigne  with 
the  kept-mistress  of  Lucifer  1  If  we 
do  not  comment  upon  more  recent  &d- 
stances  of  marked  impurity,  it  is  be- 
cause we  hope  the  offence  will  not  be 
repeated.  Meantime,  let  us  back  to 
Firmilian. 

As  he  approaches  the  catastrophe, 
we  remark,  with  infinite  gratification, 
that  Mr  Percy  Jones  takes  pains  to 
show  that  he  Is  not  personally  Identi- 
fied with  the  opinions  of  his  hero. 
Up  to  the  point  which  we  have  now 
reached,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
convince  us  that  Jones  did  not  intend 
Firmilian  to  be  admired — ^but  we  are 
thankful  to  say  that  before  the  con- 
clusion we  are  undeceived.  Jones, 
though  quite  as  spasmodic  as  the  best 
of  them,  has  a  sense  of  morals ;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  read 
anything  better,  in  its  way,  than  the 
following  scene : — 
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Chorus  o/Ignes  Fatci. 

In  the  Taaits  nnder 
Bursts  the  red  thunder ; 
Up  goes  the  cathedral, 
Priest,  people,  and  bednd  I 
Hoi  ho!  ho!  ho! 

FiaiauAN. 

Mj  brain  is  whirling  like  a  potter's  wheel! 

0  Nemesis! 

Chorus  of  loKES  Fatui. 

The  Mnses  sing  in  their  charmed  ring, 
And  Apollo  weeps  for  him  who  sleeps, 
Alas!  on  a  hard  and  a  stony  pillow — 
Hayerillo!  HaTerillo! 

FlBMnJAN. 

1  shall  go  mad! 

Chorus  o/IoKXS  Fatxti. 

Give  him  some  respite— give  him  some  praise — 
One  good  deed  he  has  done  in  his  days ; 
Channt  it,  and  sing  it,  and  tell  it  in  choms — 
He  haa  flattened  the  cockscomb  of  ApoUodoms! 

FuumJAN. 

Small  comfort  that!  The  death  of  a  shard-beetle, 
Albeit  the  poorest  and  the  paltriest  thing 
That  crawb  ronnd  refuse,  cannot  weigh  a  grain 
Against  the  ponderous  ayalanche  of  guilt 
That  hangs  above  me  I    O  me  miserable ! 
ril  grope  my  way  yet  further. 

Chonu  o/Igksb  Fatui. 

Firmilian!  FirmilianI 

What  have  yon  done  to  Lilian? 
There  a  cry  from  the  grotto,  a  sob  by  the  stream, 
A  woman's  loud  wailing,  a  little  babe's  scream! 

How  fared  it  with  Lilian, 

In  the  pavilion, 

Firmilian,  Firmilian  ? 

FlRHILIAV. 

Horror!  I'm  lost!— 

Chorus  0/ Tones  Fatul 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

Deep  in  the  snow 
Lies  a  black  maiden  from  Africa's  shore! 

Hasten,  and  shake  her^ 

Ton  never  shall  wake  her — 
She'll  roam  through  the  glens  of  the  Atlas  no  morel 

Stay,  stay,  stay! 

This  way— this  way — 
There's  a  pit  before,  and  a  pit  behind. 
And  the  seeing  man  walks  in  the  path  of  the  blind ! 

lFin}irLLAS  falls  into  the  quarry.    The  Iqkbs 
Fatui  danee  as  the  eurUUn  desoends. 
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And  so  ends  the  tragedy  of  Fir- 
milian. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  gire  a  serions 
opinion  npon  the  merits  of  snch  a 
prodnction  as  this.  It  is,  of  course, 
utterly  extravagant ;  but  so  are  the 
whole  of  the  writings  of  the  poets  of 
the  Spasmodic  school;  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  considerable  body  of  modem 
critics,  extravagance  is  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  extraordinary  genius.  It  is, 
here  and  there,  highly  coloured ;  but 
that  also  is  looked  upon  as  a  symptom 
of  the  divine  afflatus,  and  rather 
prized  than  otherwise.  In  one  point 
of  proclaimed  spasmodic  excellence, 
perhaps  it  fails.  You  can  always  tell 
what  Percy  Jones  is  after,  even  when 
he  is  dealing  with  "  shuddering  stars," 
«*  gibbous  moons,"  ^^  imposthumes  of 
bell,"  and  the  like ;  whereas  you  may 
read  through  twenty  pages  of  the 
more  ordinary  stuff  without  being 
able  to  discern  what  the  writers  mean 
—  and  no  wonder,  for  they  really 


mean  nothing.  They  are  simply 
writing  n onsense- verses ;  but  they 
contrive,  by  blazing  away  whole 
rounds  of  metaphor,  to  mask  their 
absolute  poverty  of  thought,  and  to 
convey  the  impression  that  there 
must  be  something  stupendous  under 
so  heavy  a  canopy  of  smoke.  If, 
therefore,  intelligibility,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  of  obscurity,  is  to  be 
considered  a  poetic  excellence,  we  are 
afraid  that  Jones  must  yield  the  palm 
to  several  of  his  contemporaries ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  perspicuity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  assigning  the  spasmodic  prize 
to  the  author  of  Firmilian,  To  him  the 
old  lines  on  Marlowe,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  the  name,  might  be  applied — 

*'  Next  Percy  Jones,  bathed  in  the  Thespian 

Springs, 
Had  in  him  those  braTO  snbkmaiy  Things 
That  ^our  first  Poets  had  ;  his  Raptures  were 
All  Air  and  Fire,  which  made  his  Verses  clear ; 
For  that  fierce  Madness  still  he  did  retain. 
Which  rightl  J  should  possess  a  Beef's  Brain.** 
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are  all  prond.  This  is  not  the  wisest 
line  of  attack,  in  the  circumstaoces. 
Mrs  Laurie  sits  g^^vely  by  the  fire- 
side to  listen.  Mrs  Lanrie  was  Mrs 
Laurie  before  Randall  Home  was 
born.  It  is  wonderfal  how  she  recol- 
lects this ;  and,  recollecting,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  which  of  the  two,  in  the 
opinion  of  Menie^s  mother,  has  the 
best  right  to  stand  on  their  dignity. 

*^  I  cannot  advise,**  said  Mrs  Laurie 
somewhat  coldly.  '^  Menie  has  made 
no  explanation  to  me.  Mr  Home  has 
not  addressed  me  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  suggest 
anything— especially  when  I  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  lofty 
ideas  of  your  friend.'* 

It  was  a  little  bitter  this.  Litbgow 
felt  himself  chilled  by  it,  and  she  saw  it 
herself  immediately ;  but  Mrs  Laurie 
said  no  word  of  atonement,  till  a  sadden 
recollection  of  Menie's  strangely  al- 
tered and  sobered  fate  broke  upon 
her.  Her  countenance  changed — ^her 
voice  softened. 

*^  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything," 
ahe  said,  with  a  slight  faltering.  "  To 
make  Menie  happy,  I  could  accept 
any  sacrifice.  I  will  see — I  wiU  try. 
No,*'  she  continued,  after  a  consider- 
able  pause,  "  I  was  right  after  all — 
your  friend  is  what  yon  call  him.  My 
Menie  has  a  very  high  spirit,  and  in 
this  matter  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
me.  They  must  be  left  to  themselves 
^  it  is  the  wisest  way.*' 

Lithgow  made  no  answer.  Mrs 
Laurie  sank  into  silence  and  thought. 
As  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other  by 
the  little  fireplace,  the  young  man*8 
eye  wandered  over  the  room.  His 
own  birthplace  and  home  was  such 
another  cottage  as  this ;  and  Lithgow*8 
mother,  with  her  homely  gown  and 
check  apron— her  constant  occupation 
about  the  house — her  peasant  tastes 
and  looks  and  habits,  was  suitable 
and  homogeneous  to  the  earthen  floor 
and  rude  hearth  of  the  cottars*  only 
room.  But  ver^  strangely  out  of 
place  was  Menie*8  easel — ^Menie's 
desk — ^Mrs  Laurie's  delicate  basket  of 
work  —  her  easy-chair  and  covered 
table ;  strangely  out  of  place,  but  not 
nngracefully— bearing,  wherever  they 
might  be,  a  natural  seemliness  and 
fitness  of  their  own.  And  if  a  rapid 
cloud  of  offence — ^a  vapour  of  pride  and 
resentment,  might   glide  over  Mrs 


Lanrie's  brow,  it  was  never  shaded 
by  so  mnch  as  a  momentary  shame. 
As  nndistorbed  in  her  household  di|;- 
nity  as  at  her  most  prosperous  time, 
she  received  her  visitor  in  the  cot- 
house,  nor  ever  dreamt  she  had  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  an  evidence  of 
her  diminished  fortunes. 

But  Litbgow*s  thoughts  were  fnll 
of  Randall ;  he  was  not  willing  to  give 
np  his  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
"  Bandall  is  working  very  hard,*'  said 
his  generous  feliow-eraftsman.  '^^I 
think  his  second  snocees  will  lift  him 
above  all  thought  of  haaard.  He  does 
his  genius  wrong  by  such  nnneoesssiy 
caution ;  he  could  not  prodoee  a  oom- 
monplaoe  thing  if  he  would.** 

"And  you,  Mr  Litbgow *'— Mrs 
Laurie*8  heart  wanned  to  him,  ple> 
beian  though  he  was. 

"I  do  my  day*s  woi^"  said  the 
young  man,  happily,  "  thanking  God 
that  it  is  very  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  day ;  but  betwe^i  Bandall  and 
myself  there  is  no  comparison.  I 
dfiAl  with  common  topics,  common 
manners,  c<Hnmon  events,  like  anj 
other  labonring  man.  But  RandaU 
is  an  artist  of  the  loftiest  dass.  What 
he  does  is  for  generations  to  eome,  no 
less  than  for  to-day.*' 

This  enthunasm  threw  a  flash  npon 
his  face.  As  it  receded,  gradnally 
fading  firom  his  forehead,  a  quick  foot- 
step went  away  from  the  cottage 
thieshold.  Menie  Laurie  had  paused 
to  listen  whose  the  voice  was  before 
she  entered,  and,  pannng,  had  heard 
aU  he  had  to  say. 

The  happy  golden  purple  of  the 
sunset  has  melted  from  Criflel  and 
his  brother  hiUs ;  but  there  is  a  pale 
light  about  all  the  east,  whither 
Menie  Laurie's  face  is  turned  as  she 
leaves  the  cottage  door.  From  her 
rapid  step,  you  would  faskcy  she  was 
gomg  somewhere.  Where  will  she 
go?  Nowhither,  poor  heart— only 
into  the  night  a  little— into  the  si- 
lence. It  would  not  be  possible  to 
sit  still  in  that  noiseless  house,  by 
that  lonely  fireside,  with  such  a  tumult 
and  commotion  in  this  loud  throbbing 
heart — fordng  np  its  rapid  cadoice 
into  the  ears  that  thrill  with  sympa- 
thetic pulses— leaping  to  the  very  lips 
that  grow  so  parched  and  faint.  Oh  I 
for  the  din  of  streets,  of  storms,  the 
violence  of  crowds  and  noise  of  Ufl^— 
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anything  to  drown  this  greater  vio- 
lence,  these  strong  perpetual  throbs 
that  beat  npon  the  brain  like  hail- 
stones— anything  to  deaden  this. 

Bat  ail  the  air  remains  so  still — so 
still;  not  a  sound  npon  the  silent 
road,  but  the  heart  and  the  fooAteps, 
so  rapid  and  irregular,  which  keep 
each  other  time.  But  by-and-by,  as 
Menie  goes  upon  her  aimless  way, 
another  sound  does  break  the  silence — 
voices  in  the  air — ^the  sound  of  wheels 
and  of  a  horse's  feet.  Listen,  Menie — 
voices  in  the  air  I 

But  Menie  will  not  listen  —  does 
not  believe  there  are  voices  in  the 
world  which  could  wake  her  interest 
now — and  so,  unconsciously,  looks  up 
as  this  vehicle  dashes  past— looks  up, 
toreoeive^what?  The  hauffhty  salu- 
tation—uncovered  brow  and  bending 
head,  of  Randall  Home.* 

She  would  fain  have  caught  at  the 
hedge  for  a  support;  but  he  might 
look  back  and  see  her,  and  Menie 
hurried  on.  She  had  seen  him  ;  they 
had  looked  again  into  each  other's 
eyes.  ^^  I  never  said  I  was  indiffer- 
ent," sobbed  Menie  to  herself,  and,  in 
spite  of  herself,  her  voice  took  a 
shriller  tone  of  passion — her  tears 
came  upon  her  in  an  agony.  'VI 
never  said  I  was  indifferent ;  it  would 
have  been  a  lie." 

-  Hush  I — be  cahn.  It  is  safe  to  sit 
down  by  the  roadside  on  this  turf, 
which  is  unsullied  by  the  dust  of  these 
passing  wheels ;— safe  to  sit  down,  and 
let  the  flood  have  vent,  once  and 
never  more.  And  the  soft  whispering 
air  comes  stealing  about  Menie,  with 
all  its  balmy  gentle  touches,  like  a 
troop  of  fairy  comforters;  and  the 
darkness  comes  down  with  gracious 
speed,  to  hide  her  as  she  crouches, 
with  her  head  upon  her  hands,  over- 
come and  mastered ;— once,  and  never 
more. 

Kow  it  is  night.  Yonder  the  lights 
are  glimmering  faintly  in  the  cottage 
windows  of  the  Brigend.  Far  away 
above  the  rest,  shines  a  little  speck 


of  light  from  the  high  window  of  Bum- 
side,  where  once  was  Menie  Laurie's 
chamber — her  land  of  meditation,  her 
sanctuary  of  dreams.  The  wind 
rustles  among  the  firs  —  the  ash- 
trees  hold  up  their  bare  white  arms 
towards  the  heavens,  waiting  till  this 
sweet  star,  lingering  at  the  entrance 
of  their  arch,  shall  lead  her  followers 
through,  like  children  in  their  dance. 
And — hush! — suddenly,  like  a  bird 
new  awaked,  the  bum  throws  out  its 
voice  upon  the  air,  something  sad. 
The  passion  is  overpast.  Ix)ok  up, 
Menie  Laurie;  you  are  not  among 
strangers.  The  hiUs  and  the  heavens 
stretch  out  arms  to  embrace  you ;  the 
calmof  thlsgreatnight,  God's  minister, 
comes  to  vour  heart.  Other  thoughts 
— and  noble  ones — stretch  out  help- 
ing hands  to  you  like^  angels.  Rise 
up ;  many  a  hope  remains  in  the  world, 
though  this  one  be  gone  for  ever. 

And  Menie,  rising,  retums  upon  her 
way— away  from  Bumside,  her  old 
beloved  home,  and,  going,  questions 
with  herself  if  aught  is  changed  since 
she  made  the  bitter  and  painful  deci- 
sion which  in  her  heart  she  thought 
it  right  to  make.  Nothing  is  changed 
—  the  severance  has  been  made  — 
the  shock  is  over.  At  first  we  knew 
it  would  be  very  hard ;  at  first  we 
thought  of  nothing  but  despair.  We 
never  took  into  our  calculation  the 
oft-returaing  memories — the  stubbom 
love,  that  will  not  be  slain  at  a  blow ; 
and  this  it  is  that  has  mastered  mind 
and  heart  and  resolution  now. 

There  is  no  one  else  upon  the  road. 
The  night,  and  the  hills,  and  Menie 
Laurie,  look  up  through  the  silence  to 
heaven — ^and  no  one  knows  the  con- 
flict that  is  waging — none  is  here 
with  human  voice  or  hand  to  help  the 
straggle.  Fought  and  won— lie  still 
in  her  religions  breast,  oh  heart! 
Fittest  way  to  win  your  quiet  back 
again,  Menie  Laurie  has  laid  you 
down— come  good  or  evil,  come  peace 
or  contest —Isdd  you  down  once  for  all 
at  the  feet  of  God. 


CHAPTSB  ZZZm. 


A  brilliant  company — the  very 
newspapers  would  say  so  if  they  had 
note  of  it ;  distinguished  people — ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  few  who  are 

VOL.  T.TTV. — ^NO.  COCCLXIU. 


only  wives  or  sisters  of  somebody ; 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  in- 
dividual by  individual,  are  somebodies 
themselves.    For  a  very  pretty  collec- 
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tion  of  Lions,  as  one  could  wish  to 
see,  are  drawn  together  into  Mr  Edi- 
tor Lithgow's  drawing-room,  to  do 
honour  to  his  wedding-day. 

And  you  may  wonder  at  first  to 
hear  such  a  moderate  amount  of  roar- 
ing ;  Lions  of  the  present  day  are  not 
given  to  grandiloquence.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  talk  sounds  some- 
what professional,  not  unlike  the  regi- 
mental talk  of  soldier  officers,  and 
the  ladies  pertaining  to  the  same. 
True,  that  a  picturesque  American, 
bolder  than  her  compeers  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  poset  in  one  comer,  and 
by-and-by  makes  a  tableau,  lying 
down  in  wild  devotion  at  the  feet  of 
two  respectable  and  somewhat  scared 
eood  people — literary  ladies  of  a  mo- 
dest standing,  who  have  done  just 
work  enough  to  make  theur  names 
kno?ni,  but  are  by  no  means  prepared 
for  such  homage  as  this.  And  for 
the  rest  of  the  company,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  sit  or  stand,  lean  back 
or  lean  forward,  as  propriety  or  com- 
mon custom  enjoin ; — that  there  is  a 
great  talk  of  babies  in  that  other  cor- 
ner, where  the  mistress  of  the  house 
is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  matron 
friends ; — and  that  there  is  in  reality 
very  little  out  of  the  common  in  thiiB 
company,  if  it  were  not  for  the  said 
professional  talk. 

The  voung  mistress  of  the  house  1 
She  talks  pretty  nearly  as  much  now 
as  other  people  talk — quite  as  much, 
indeed,  when  her  heart  is  opened  with 
that  aU-interesting  subject,  babies — 
or  when  her  tongue  has  leisure  to 
talk  of  the  marvellous  feats  of  certain 
babies  of  her  own.  July  Home  has 
been  a  married  wife  five  years. 

There  is  nothing  very  costly  or 
rare  in  this  drawing-room;  but  it  is 
well-siaed  and  well- furnished,  not- 
withstanding, and  a  pretty  apartment. 
Lithgow  himself,  not  a  very  stately 
host,  attends  to  his  guests  with  an 
unassuming  kindliness  which  charms 
these  somewhat  sophisticated  people, 
in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  Lithgow 
Is  full  of  the  talk  of  the  profession, 
and  speaks  great  names  with  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  In  these  five 
years,  mother  though  she  be,  and 
mistress  of  a  London  household,  all 
you  can  say  of  July  is,  that  she  has 
grown  a  pretty  girl— a  little  taller,  a 
little  more  mature  in  actioa— but  a 


girl,  just  as  she  was  when  we  saw  her 
last. 

Being  addressed,  but  of  his  own. 
will  scarcely  speaking  to  any  one, 
there  is  a  remarkable-lookmg  person 
among  Mr  Lithgow^s  guests.  Look- 
ing up  to  his  great  height,  you  caa 
just  see  some  threads  of  white  among 
his  hau*,  though  his  age  does  not  jus- 
tify this,  for  he  is  a  young  man  still ; 
and  a  settled  cloud  upon  his  brow 
gives  darkness  to  his  face.  It  is  not 
grief— it  is  not  care ;  a  gloomy  self- 
absorbed  pride  is  much  more  like 
what  it  is. 

'^  That  is  Mrs  Lithgow's  brother," 
says  another  gnest,  in  answer  to  the 
«« who's  that*'  of  an  unaccostomed 
visitor.  Mrs  LithgoVs  broUier  I  la 
this  all  the  distinction  that  remains 
to  the  lofty  Bandall  Home  ? 

"  And  a  literary  man,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,"  continues,  condescending- 
ly, this  gentleman,  who  is  a  critic,  and 
contemptuous  in  right  of  his  craft. 
"  He  made  a  great  success  with  his 
first  publication  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  I  saw  it  on  that  table  in  the 
comer,  covered  with  a  pile  of  prints 
and  drawings.  They  say  Home  cannot 
bear  to  see  it  now.  Well;  he  lin- 
gered a  long  time  polishing,  and  ela- 
borating, and  retouching  his  second 
book,  expecting,  no  doubt,  a  uni- 
versal acclamation.  Poor  fellow  I  the 
public  never  so  mnch  as  looked  at  it 
— ^it  was  a  dead  failure.'* 

'^Was  it  not  equal  to  thefiret?'* 
inquired  breathlessly  the  original 
speaker,  who  in  his  heart  was  a 
warm  adherent  of  Bandall,  thon^ 
personally  unknown  to  him,  and  who 
was  a  great  deal  better  aicqnainted 
with  the  work  in  question  than  his 
informant. 

**  There  was  merit  in  the  book,** 
siud  the  critic,  poising  a  pretty  paper- 
knife  carelessly  on  his  forefingei^^ 
'^  merit,  such  as  it  was ;  and  Lithgow, 
here,  gave  him  an  article,  and  tried 
hard  to  get  up  a  feeling ;  but  he's  a  sn- 
perdlious  fellow,  sir-^proud  as  Lud- 
fer ;  he  is  constantly  running  against 
somebody,  and  we  put  him  aown." 

The  critic  turned  to  speak  to  an- 
other critic  on  his  other  hand ;  the 
interrogator  stood  aside.  Solitary  in 
the  midst  of  this  animated  company- 
dark,  where  all  was  glowing  with  a 
modest  briUianoy — ^it  was  not  won* 
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derfnl  that  this  good  man  should  in- 
qaire  of  himself  whether  there  was 
nought  of  the  evil  thing  called  affec- 
tation in  the  glooin  and  pride  of  Ran- 
didl  Home.  Ooe  thing  at  least  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see — that  Randall 
knew  people  were  looking  at  him^ 
wondering  about  him — and  that  more 
than  one  lady  of  sentiment  and  en- 
thusiasm had  marvelled  already,  with 
wistful  melancholy,  whether  any  one 
knew  what  the  grief  was  which  had 
blighted  the  young  author's  life. 

The  young  author's  life  was  not 
blighted.  On  him,  like  a  nightmare, 
sat  a  subtle  spirit,  self-questioning, 
self-criticising.  He  was  disappointed ; 
— a  bitter  stream  had  come  into  his 
way,  and  by  its  side  he  walked,  his 
eyes  bent  downward  on  it,  pondering 
the  evils  of  his  fate,  trying  with  a 
cold  philosophy  to  believe  them  no 
evils,  assuming  to  despise  them,  yet 
resenting  them  with  bitterness  in  his 
own  secret  heart. 

"Randall,  look  at  this;  it  minds 
me  of  home,**  said  his  sister  in  his 
ear.  He  took  mechanically  what  she 
put  into  his  hand— carelessly :  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  face  for  poor 
July's  enthusiasm — ^as  like  as  not  he 
would  smile  and  put  it  down  with  a 
careless  glance.  Things  that  other 
people  look  on  with  interest  were 
matters  of  chilled  and  disappointed 
indifference  to  Randall  Home. 

Yet  he  looks  at  this  child's  face 
that  has  been  brought  before  him ;  in- 
sensibly a  smile  breaks  upon  his  lips 
in  answer  to  this  sweet  duld's  smile. 
He,  who  is  a  critic,  knows  it  is  no 
chtftfceuvre^  and  has  little  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  high  art ;  but  for 
once  Randall  thinks  nothing  of  the 
execution — ^as  on  a  real  countenance 
he  gazes  upon  this.  These  sweet 
little  features  seem  to  move  before 
him  with  the  throng  of  gracious  child- 
like thoughts  that  hover  over  the  un- 
clouded brow — childlike  thoughts— 
thoughts  of  the  great  etemid  simpli- 
cities which  come  nearest  to  angels 
and  to  children.  This  man,  through 
his  intricacies  and  glooms,  catches  ror 
an  instant  a  real  glimpse  of  what  that 
atmosphere  must  be  through  which 
simple  hearts  look  up  into  the  un- 
doubted heavens;  for  scarcely  so 
much  as  a  summer  cloud  can  float 
between  this  child  and  the  sky. 


Come  this  way,  Randall.  Here  is  a 
little  room,  vacant,  half-lighted,  where 
lie  other  things  akin  to  this.  Take 
them  up  after  your  careless  fashion. 
What  message  can  they  have  to  you  ? 
Be  ready,  if  you  can,  to  put  them  aside 
with  a  word  of  bitter  criticism-M>nly 
leave  out  this  child's  portrait.  Say 
with  your  lips  it  is  good  and  you  like 
it ;  feel  in  your  heart  as  if  it  spoke  to 
you  long,  loving,  simple  speeches;  and 
when  yon  turn  from  it — hushl  it  is 
irreverent — do  not  try  with  either  sar- 
casm or  jest  to  cheat  this  sudden 
desolateness  which  yon  feel  at  your 
heart. 

A  cloudy  face — ^is  this  no  portrait  ? 
The  wind  is  tossing  back  wildly  the 
curls  from  its  white  high  brow,  and 
out  of  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  it  looks 
down  darkly,  doubtfully,  with  a  look 
which  vou  cannot  fathom.  Un- 
easily the  spectator  lays  it  aside  to 
lift  another  —  another  and  another; 
they  are  very  varied,  but  his  keen 
eye  perceives  in  a  moment  that  eveiv 
face  among  them  which  is  a  manVi 
bears  the  same  features.  Other  heads 
of  children  unknown  to  Randall — pic- 
tures of  peasant  women,  real  and  in- 
dividual, diversify  the  little  collec- 
tion ;  but  where  the  artist  has  made 
a  man's  face,  everywhere  a  subtle 
visionary  resemblance  runs  through 
each  and  all.  Through  altered  fea- 
tures the  same  expression — through 
changed  moods  and  tempers  the  same 
sole  face.  The  room  swims  about 
him  as  he  looks^-is  it  a  dream  or  a 
vision — what  does  it  mean  ? 

The  long  white  curtains  faintly  stir 
in  the  autumn  night- wind  which  steals 
in  through  the  open  window;  the 
shaded  lamp  upon  the  table  throws 
down  a  little  circle  of  light — a  larger 
circle  of  shadow — ^upon  these  pictures, 
and  faintly  shines  in  the  mirror  above 
the  vacant  hearth.  He  has  sunk  on 
one  knee  to  look  at  them  again.  What 
memory  is  it  that  has  kept  this  face, 
what  sad  recollection  has  preserved 
its  looks  and  changes  so  faithfully 
and  so  long?  No  ideal,  noble,  and 
glorious,  such  as  a  heart  mi^ht  make 
for  itself— no  hnman  idol  either,  ar- 
rayed in  the  purple  and  gold  of  loving 
homage — ana  the  heart  of  Randall, 
startled  and  dismayed,  hides  its  face, 
and  beholds  itself  for  the  first  time 
truly.    He  knows  that  none  of  these 
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is  meant  for  him — ^feels  with  certain 
confidence  that  reproach  upon  him  is 
the  last  thing  intended  by  this  often 
portraiture ;  yet  stands  aside,  and  mar- 
relB,  with  a  pang — a  great  throb  of 
anguish  and  hope— to  see  himself, 
changed  in  habit  and  in  aspect,  with 
years  added  and  with  years  taken 
away ;  bnt  he  feels  in  every  one  that 
the  face  is  his  own. 

Love  that  thinks  yon  loftiest,  no- 
blest—love that  worships  in  you  its 
type  of  grace  and  high  perfection,  its 
embodiment  of  dreams  and  longiugs — 
rejoi(^  in  it,  oh  yonthi  Bnt  if  you 
ever  come  to  know  a  love  that  is  dis- 
enchanted— a  love  that  with  its  clear 
and  anxious  sight  has  found  you  out 
and  read  your  •  heart — knowing  not 
the  highest  part  alone,  but,  in  so  far 
as  human  creature  can,  ail  that  is 
written  there— yet  still  is  love ;  if  you 
rejoice  no  longer,  pause  at  least,  and 
tremble.  Light  is  the  blind  love  of 
the  old  poets— frail,  and  in  constant 


peril.  Heaven  help  those  to  whom^ 
IS  given  the  love  that  sees  as  nothings 
else  can  see — ^It  struck  to  the  heart  of 
Randall  Home. 

Through  secrets  of  his  being,  which 
himself  had  never  guessed,  this  light- 
ened eye  had  pierced  like  a  sunbeam. 
Unwitting  of  its  indght,  nought  could 
it  say  in  words  of  its  discovery, 
bnt  unconsciously  they  came  to  llghfe 
under  the  artist-hand.  Menie  Laurie — 
Menie  Laurie  I— little  you  wist  when 
your  pencil  touched  so  dreamily  these 
faces,  which  were  bnt  so  many  sha- 
dows of  one  face  in  your  heart  — 
little  yon  wist  how  strange  a  reve- 
lation they  would  carry  to  another 
soul. 

*'  Something  has  happened  to  Ran- 
dall— he  will  not  hoar  me,*'  said  July 
to  her  husband  when  the  guests  went 
away.  "  He  makes  me  no  answer — 
he  never  hears  me  speak,  but  stands 
ponder  steadfast  at  the  mirror,  looking 
m  his  own  face.** 


OHAFTEB  ZXZIY. 


The  sun  has  struck  on  Criffers  sul- 
len shoulder.  Look  you  how  it  besets 
him,  with  a  gloriou^  burst  of  laughter 
and  triumph  over  his  gloom.  And  now 
a  clown  no'  longer,  but  some  grand 
shepherd  baron,  he  draws  his  purple 
cloak  about  him,  and  lifts  his  cloudy 
head  into  the  sky.  Marshal  your 
men-at-arms.  Warder  of  the  Border  1 
Keep  your  profound  unbroken  watch 
upon  the  liege  valleys  and  homes  at 
your  feet — for  the  sun  is  setting  in 
a  stormy  glory,  and  the  winds  are 
gathering  wild  in  their  battalions  in 
the  hollows  of  the  hills. 
•  Travelling  with  his  face  towards 
the  east,  is  one  wayfarer  on  this  lonely 
road.  He  knows  the  way,  but  it  is 
long  to  his  unaccustomed  feet ;  and  he 
is  l&e  to  be  benighted,  whatever  speed 
he  makes.  The  sky  before  him  is 
cold  and  clear,  the  sky  of  an  autumn 
night,  gleaming  itself  with  an  intense 

Ede  lustre,  while  great  monntain- 
eaps  of  clouds,  flang  upon  it,  stand 
out  round  and  full  against  its  glitter- 
ing chilly  light ;  and  with  a  wild  rush 
the  wind  comes  down  upon  the  trees, 
seizing  them  in  a  sudden  convulsion. 
The  road  ascends  a  little,  and  looks 
from  this  point  as  if  it  went  abruptly 


into  the  skies ;  and  on  either  side  lies 
the  low  breadth  of  a  peat-moss,  on 
which  it  is  too  dark  now  to  distin- 
guish the  purple  patches  of  heather, 
or  anything  but  the  moorland  bum 
and  deep  drain  full  of  black  dear 
water,  m>m  which  is  thrown  back 
again,  in  lopg  flying  glimmers  of  re- 
flection, the  pale  light  of  the  sky. 

There  is  not  a  house  in  sight.  Here 
and  there  a  doddered  oak  or  thorn,  or 
stunted  willows  trailing  theur  branches 
into  the  pooUi,  give  a  kind  of  edge, 
interrupted  and  broken,  to  the  moor- 
land road ;  and  now  and  then  on  a 
little  homely  bridge  —  one  arch  of 
stone,  or  it  may  be  only  two  or  three 
planks — ^it  crosses  a  bum.  With  every 
gust  of  wind  a  shower  of  leaves  comes 
mstling  down  from  the  occasional 
trees  we  pass,  and  the  same  oold 
breath  persuades  this  traveller  very 
soon  to  regret  that  his  breast  is  not 
guarded  by  the  natural  defence— the 
grey  plaid  of  the  Border  hills. 

He  does  not  lift  his  foot  high  and 
cnmbrously  from  the  ground,  as  the 
men  of  this  quarter,  used  to  wading 
through  the  moss  and  heather,  are 
wont  to  do ;  nor  does  he  oppose  to 
this  wild  wind  the  broad  expanded 
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chest  and  weather-beaten  face  of  rnral 
strength ;  bat  he  knows  the  waj  along 
which  he  walks  so  smartly— panses 
now  and  then  to  recognise  some 
ancient  landmark — and  poshes  for- 
ward without  hesitation,  very  well 
aware  where  he  is  going  to,  nor  fear- 
ing to  choose  that  shorter  way  across 
the  moss,  like  one  to  the  manner  bom. 

A  narrower  path,  broken  in  apon 
here  and  there  by  yoang  sapling  trees, 
self-sown  willows,  and  bashes,  which 
are  scattered  over  all  the  moss.  Sud- 
denly— ^it  may  be  but  a  parcel  of  stones, 
a  little  heap  of  peats — bat  there  is 
something  on  the  edge  of  the  way. 

Going  forward,  the  traveller  finds 
seated  on,  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree 
two  children — a  litfle  girl  drawing  in 
to  her  side  the  uncovered  flaxen  head 
of  a  still  younger  boy,  and  holding 
him  firmly  with  her  arm.  The  little 
fellow,  with  open  mouth  and  close 
shut  eyes,  is  fast  asleep,  and  his  young 

?iardian's  head  droops  on  her  breast, 
on  can  see  she  watched  long  before 
she  yielded  to  it;  but  she  too  has 
dropped  asleep. 

The  traveller,  touched  with  sudden 
interest,  pauses  and  looks  down  upon 
them.  Indistinctly,  in  her  sleep,  hear- 
ing his  step,  or  conscious  of  the  human 
ejre  upon  her  which  breaks  repose,  the 
little  girl  moves  uneasily,, tightens  the 
firm  pressure  of  her  arm,  murmurs 
something — of  which  the  spectator, 
stooping  down,  can  hear  only  *^  little 
Davie'*  —  and  then,  throwing  back 
her  head  and  changing  her  attitude, 
settles  agun  into  her  profound  child's 
sleep. 

What  arrests  him  that  he  does  not 
wake  her?  What  makes  him  pause  so 
long  after  his  previous  haste  ?  Yes, 
look  closer — stoop  down  upon  tho 
damp  and  springy  soil — ^bend  your 
knee.  The  pale  faint  light  has  not 
deceived  you,  neither  has  the  memory, 
which  holds  with  unwonted  tenacity, 
the  likeness  of  this  face — ^for  this  is  in- 
deed the  original.  Sweet  in  its  depth 
of  slumber,  its  lips  half  closed,  its  eye- 
lash warm  upon  its  cheek,  the  same 
sweet  heart  yon  saw  in  London  in 
the  picture— the  very  child. 

Eleven  years  old  is  Jessie  now; 
and  to  keep  little  Davie  out  of  mis- 
chief is  a  harder  task  than  ever.  So 
helpless,  yet  in  such  an  attitude  of 
guardianship  and  protection,  the  tra- 


veller's eyes,  in  spite  of  himself,  fill 
with  tears.  He  is  almost  loth  to  wake 
her,  but  the  wind  rushes  with  growing 
violence  among  the  cowering  trees. 

He  touches  her  shoulder-— she  does 
not  know  how  gently — as  suddenly  she 
starts  up  broad  awake.  One  terrified 
look  Jessie  gives  him — another  at  the 
wild  sky  ana  dreary  moor.  '^  You're 
no  to  meddle  wi'  Davie;  it's  a'  my 
blame,"  said  Jessie  with  one  frightened 
sob;  '*and  oh,  it's  dark  nicht,  and 
we'll  never  win  hame  1 " 

**  How  did  you  come  here  ? "  said 
the  stranger  gently.  Jessie  was  re- 
assured ;  she  dried  her  eyes  and  began 
to  look  up  at  him  with  a  little  return- 
ing confidence. 

**  I  dinna  ken ;  it  was  Davie  would 
rin — ^no,  it  was  me  that  never  cam 
the  road  before — and  we  got  on  to  the 
moss.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  the  airt 
I'm  to  gang  hame  ?  " 

He  put  his  hand  upon  the  child's 
head  kindly.  This  was  not  mn<di  like 
Bandall  Home.  The  Randall  of  old 
days,  if  he  never  failed  to  help,  scarcely 
ever  knew  himself  awakened  to  in- 
terest. There  was  a  great  delight  of 
novelty  in  this  new  spring  opened  in 
his  heart. 

^*  Were  you  not  afraid  to  fall 
asleep  ?  " 

Poor  little  Jessie  began  to  cry ;  she 
thousht  she  had  done  wrong.  "I 
couldna  keep  wakin.  I  tried  as  lang 
as  I  could,  and  then  I  thocht  I  would 
just  ask  God  to  take  care  o'  Davie, 
and  then  there  would  be  nae  fear. 
That  was  the  way  I  fell  asleep." 

A  philosopher!  But  how  have  these 
tears  found  their  way  to  his  face? 
Somehow  he  cannot  look  on  this  little 
speaker— cannot  perceive  her  smaU 
brother  laying  his  cheek  upon  her 
breast,  without  a  new  emotion  which 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  mind  of 
an  observing  moralist  whose  thought 
is  of  cause  and  effect.  Again  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  her  head — ^so  kindly 
that  Jessie  looks  up  with  a  shy  smile — 
and  says,  ^*  You  are  used  to  say  your 
prayers  ?  " 

**  I  aye  do't  every  nicht."  Jessie 
looks  up  again  wistfully,  wondering 
with  a  sudden  pity.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  does  not  say  his  prayers, 
gentleman  though  he  be? 

*'  Say  them  here,  little  girl — I  would 
like  to  hear  your  prayers  "<^and  his 
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own  Yoioe  Bounds  rererent,  low, 
a0  one  who  feeU  a  great  presence 
near. 

Bat  Jessie  falters  and  cries — does 
not  know  what  to  answer,  though  it 
is  Tery  hard  to  contend  against  the 
impulse  of  instant  obedience.  ^^  Oh, 
I  dinna  like — I  canna  say  them  out- 
by  to  a  man,"  she  says  in  great 
trouble,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands.  ^^  I  just  mind  a*body,  and 
little  Dayifr— and  give  my  soul  to 
Christ  to  keep,*'  added  the  little  girl 
solemnly,  ^*  for  fear  I  sbouldna  wake 
the  mom.'' 

There  is  a  little  silence.  She  thinks 
this  kindly  stranger  is  angry  with  her, 
and  cries  ;  but  it  is  only  a  something 
of  strong  unusual  emotion,  which  he 
must  swallow  down. 

'^Now,  you  must  wake  up  little 
Davie,  and  I  will  take  yon  home.  Is 
it  far  ?    You  do  not  know,  poor  little 

giardian.  Come  away  —  it  is  near 
rigend  ?  Well,  we  will  manage  to  get 
thera  Come,  little  fellow,  rouse  up 
and  give  me  yonr  hand." 

But  Davie,  very  wroth  at  such  a 
suddeninterruption  of  his  repose,  shook 
hia  little  brown  clenched  hand  in  the 
stranger's  face  instead,  and  would  hold 
by  no  other  but  his  sister.  So  in  this 
order  they  went  on,  Jessie,  with  much 
awe,  permitting  her  hand  to  be  held 
in  Bandairs,  and  sleepy  Davie  drag- 
ging her  back  at  the  other  side.  They 
went  on  at  a  very  different  pace  from 
Bandall's  former  rate  of  walking — 
threading  their  encumbered  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  the  moorland 
path — but  by-and-by,  to  the  general 
comfort,  emerged  once  more  upon  the 
high-road,  and  near  the  cheerful  light 
from  a  cottage  door. 

And  here  he  would  pause  to  ask  for 
some  refreshment  for  the  lost  children, 
but  does  not  fail  to  glance  in  first  at 
the  cottage  window.  This  woman 
sitting  before  the  fire  has  a  face  he 
knows,  and  she  is  rolling  up  a  heavy 
whitefaced  baby,  and  moving  with  a 
kind  of  monotonous  rock,  back  and 
forward  upon  her  seat.  But  there  is 
not  a  murmur  of  the  mother-song — 
instead,  she  is  slowly  winding  up  to 
extremest  aggravation  a  little  girl  in 
a  short-gown  and  apron,  who  stands 
behind  her  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
whose  present  state  of  mind  suggests 
juo  comfort  to  her,  but  to  break  ail  the 


[May, 

«( pigs"  {AngUck  crockpry)  in  the  hoose 
and  run  away. 

''  Will  I  take  in  twa  bairns  ?~wfaat 
would  I  do  wi'  twa  bairns?  Pve 
enow  o'  my  ain ;  but  folk  just  think 
they  can  use  ony  freedom  wi'  me," 
said  the  woman,  in  answer  to  Ran- 
dall's appeal  made  from  the  door. 
*^  I'm  sure  Peter's  pack  micht  be  a 
laird's  lands  for  what  folk  expect ; 
and  because  there's  nae  ither  cause  o* 
quarrelling  wi'  a  peaceable  woman 
Uke  me,  I  maun  aye  be  asldt  to  do 
things  I  canna  do.  It's  aane  o'  my 
blame  they  didua  get  their  denner. 
Lad,  you  had  best  take  them  hame." 

^*  I  will  pay  for  anything  you  give 
them  cheerfully ;  but  the  little  crea- 
tures are  exhausted,"  said  Randall 
again  from  the  door.  He  thought  be 
had  altered  a  good  deal  his  natural 
voice. 

The  woman  suddenly  raised  her 
head.  *^  I'm  saying,  that's  a  tongne 
I  ken,"  she  said  in  an  under-tone. 
^^  This  is  nae  public  to  gie  meat  for 
siller,  lad,"  she  continued;  *^  but  they 
may  get  a  bit  barley  scone  and  a  drink 
o'  mUk — I've  nae  objections.  Ye'U 
no  belang  to  this  country  yoniaei  ?  '* 
For,  with  a  rapidity  very  unusual  to 
her,  she  had  suddenly  deposited  her 
gaping  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  now 
stood  at  the  door.  Randall  kept  with- 
out in  the  darkness.  The  lost  chUdren 
were  admitted  to  the  fire. 

"  No." 

^*  I  wouldna  say  but  you're  out  o* 
London,  by  your  tongue.  Tve  been 
there  mysel  before  I  was  married, 
biding  wi'  a  brother  o'  mine  that's 
real  weel-off  and  comfortable  there. 
I've  never  been  up  again,  for  he's 
married,  and  her  and  me  disna  'giee 
that  weel.  It's  an  awfu'  world — a 
peaceable  person  has  nae  .chanoe — 
and  I  was  aye  kent  for  that,  married 
and  single.  Ye'U  have  heard  o'  my 
man,  Peter  Drumlie,  if  yon  come  out 
o'  Cumberland ;  but  I  reckon  you're 
frae  London,  by  your  tongue." 

With  a  bow,  and  a  sarcastic  com- 
pliment to  her  discrimination,  Randall 
answered  her  question :  but  the  bow 
and  the  sarcasm  were  lost  npon  the 
person  he  addressed :  she  went  on  in 
her  dull  tone  without  a  pause. 

'^  Ay,  I  aye  was  kent  for  discrimi- 
nation," she  said  with  modest  self- 
approval,  ^*  though  it'«  no  everybody 
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has  the  sense  to  alUm't.  But  yoaHl 
ha'e  come  to  see  your  friends,  I 
reckon-^they'll  be  biding  about  tiiis 
pau-t  ?  " 

«t  Jnst  so,"  said  Randall. 

*'  Ye'll  ken  mony  a  change  in  the 
countryside,"  continued  the  woman. 
*^  There's  the  auld  minister  dead  in 
Kirklands  parish,  and  a'  the  family 
scattered,  and  a  delicate  lad,  a  stranger, 
in  the  Manse  his  lane;  and  maister 
and  mistress  gane  out  o'  Kirklands 
House,  away  somegate  in  foreign 
pairts;  and  Walter  Wellwood,  the 
young  laird,  he's  married  upon  a 
grand  lady  and  joined  to  the  Papishes ; 
and — but  ye'll  maybe  ken  better  about 
the  common  folk  o' the  parish.  There's 
auld  Crofthill  and  Miss  Janet  their 
lee  lane  up  the  braeyonder,  and  ne'er  a 
word  frae  Randy — maybe  you  would 
ken  Randy? — the  awfullest  lad  for 
thinking  of  himsel ;  and  then  there's 
the  family  at  Bnmside — they're  come 
down  in  the  world,  wi'  a'  their  pride 
and  theirvanity — ^livinginnaethingbut 
a  cot-house  on  the  siller  Jenny  makes 
wi'  her  kye;  and  Miss  Menie,  she 
makes  pictures  and  takes  folk's  like- 
nesses, and  does  what  she  can  to  keep 
hersel.  £h,  man,  there's  awfo'  changes  I 
— ^And  wee  July  Home,  Crofthill's 
daughter,  she's  married  upon  our 
Johnnie,  keepit  like  a  leddy,  and  never 
has  a  hand's  turn  laid  to  her,  wet  day 
or  dry — it's  a  grand  marriage  for  the 
like  o'  her; — and  there's  mysel— I  was 


anoe  Nelly  Panton,  till  I  got  my  man 
— ^but  I'ye  nae  occasion  to  do  a  thing 
now  but  keep  the  house  gaun,  and 
mind  the  siller — for  Peter,  he's  a  man 
o'  sense,  and  kens  the  value  o*  a  guid 
wife  —  and  I  live  real  comfortable 
among  my  ain  folk  in  a  peaceable  way, 
as  I  was  aye  disposed — though  they're 
an  ill  set  the  folk  hereaway — ^they're 
aye  bickering  amang  themsels.  Will 
you  no  come  in-by  and  rest  ?  " 

Randall,  who  felt  his  philosophy 
abandon  him  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  others,  and  who  could  not  persuade 
himself  by  any  arguments  of  her  in- 
significance to  quench  the  passion 
whiolVfthis  slow  stream  of  malicious 
disparagement  rused  within  him,  an- 
swered very  hotly,  and  with  great 
abruptness,  that  he  could  not  wait 
longer.  A  moment  after  he  found 
himself  again  upon  the  road,  with 
the  reluctant  children  dragging  him 
back,  and  Nelly  looking  out  after  him 
from  her  door.  He  had  time  to  be 
annoyed  at  himself  for  betraying  his 
anger;  but  Randall  began  to  have 
changed  thoughts— began  to  lose  re- 
spect for  the  self-constraint  which 
once  had  been  his  highest  form  of 
dignity — began  to  think  that  no  na- 
tural emotion  was  unworthy  of  him — 
of  him.  For  the  first  time  he  laughed 
at  the  words  with  bitterness  as  he 
looked  up  to  the  pale  gleaming  sky, 
with  its  clouds  and  stars.  Unworthy 
of  him — ^who  then  was  he  ? 


CHAFTEB  XXXT. 


'^The  man's  richt— they'll  ha'e 
strayed  in  on  the  moss.  Oh,  my 
bairns !  my  bairns ! "  cried  the  dis- 
tressed mother  into  the  night.  *^  And 
Patie  was  telling,  nae  farther  gane 
than  yestreen,  what  a  bogilly  bit  it 
was,  till  a'  the  weans  were  fieyed; 
and  if  they're  no  sunk  in  the  moss 
itsel,  they'll  be  dead  wi'  fricht  by  this 
time.  Oh,  my  bonnie  Jessie  1  that 
was  aye  doing  somebody  a  guid  turn ; 
and  wee  Davie  —  puir  wee  Davie! 
he  was  aye  the  youngest,  and  got  his 
ain  way.    My  bairns  I  my  bairns  1 " 

A  snort  came  through  the  misty 
gloom.  By  this  time  it  was  very 
dark,  and  Randall  could  hear  the 
voices  as  they  approached. 

**  What's  the  woman  greeting  for? 


Her  bairns?— her  balms?  I  would 
jnst  like  to  ken  what  suld  all  her 
bairns  —  little  mischiefs  I  They're 
warm  at  somebody's  ingle-nenk,  Ise 
warrant.  That  wee  Davie's  an  imp 
o'  Satan ;  neither  fricht  nor  bogles 
will  harm  him.  Gome  this  road, 
woman.  What  gart  ye  leave  the 
lantern  ?  If  there  werena  better  wits 
than  yours  " — 

Jenny's  voice  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  footstep  crushing  the  tnramble 
branches  on  the  side  of  the  way,  and 
by  a  sudden  glow  of  light  thrown 
full  upon  the  dazzled  eyes  of  little 
Jessie,  who  left  Randall's  hand  with 
a  cry  of  joy— "Oh,  if  s  the  leddy— 
we're  safe  at  hame." 

The  lantern  flashed  about  through 
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the  darkness.  Bandall's  heart  beat 
loudly.  With  a  great  start,  he  recog- 
nised the  voice  which  gave  kindlj 
welcome  to  the  strayed  child,  and  he 
coold  distinguish  the  outline  of  her 
figure,  as  she  shaded  the  lantern  with 
her  hand;  then  she  'raised  it — he 
felt  the  light  suddenly  burst  upon  his 
face — ^another  moment,  and  it  was 
ffone.  Little  Jessie  flew  back  to  him 
disma;f ed ;  voice  and  figure  and  light 
had  msappeared  as  they  came;  one 
other  step  upon  the  brambles,  and 
they  were  alone  once  more. 

He  had  no  time  to  marvel  or  to 
follow,  for  now  the  mother  and  Jenny, 
suddenly  drawing  close  to  them,  fell 
upon  the  lost  children,  with  cries  of 
mingled  blame  and  joy.  "  It  was  the 
gentleman  brought  us  hame." 

*' Thanks  to  the  gentleman — ^would 
he  no  come  in  and  rest  ? — he  would 
be  far  out  of  his  way — the  guidman 
would  take  a  lantern,  and  convoy 
him  ** — ^and  a  hundred  other  anxious 
volnnteerings  of  gratitude  poured 
npon  Randall's  ears.  ^*  I  must  go  on 
—I  must  go  onl"  He  burst  past 
them  impatiently;  he  did  not  know 
where  the  house  was,  or  if  she  had 
gone  home  ;  but  Menie  had  seen  him, 
and  Menie  he  must  see. 

Step  softly,  Randall  1  In  her  high 
excitement,  she  hears  every  stir  of 
the  falling  leaves  without,  and  could 
not  miss  your  footstep,  if  you  trod  as 
softly  as  a  child,  ^e  has  reached 
to  her  shelter  already— she  has  put 
out  her  mother's  lights,  and  stands 
in  the  darkness,  pressing  her  white 
face  against  the  wmdow,  looking  out, 
-wondering  if  she  will  see  you  again — 
wondering  why  you  come  here — 
praying  in  a  whisper  that  you  may 
not  cross  her  path  any  more,  but 
contradicting  the  prayer  in  her  heart. 
Mrs  Laurie  stands  by  the  door  with- 
out, watching  for  the  children's  re- 
turn; and  now  they  come,  Davie 
lifted  into  his  mother's  arms  (for  he 
has  been  almost  asleep  on  his  feet]), 
Jessie  eager  that  everybody  should 
understand  **  it  was  my  blame,"  and 
Jenny  smartly  lecturing  each  and  all. 
The  rest  of  the  family— all  but  the 
goodman,  who  has  gone  to  the  moss 
to  seek  the  children— are  gathered  in 
a  group  before  -the  cottage ;  and  the 
red  light  of  the  fire  glows  out  upon 
them,  and  some  one  has  picked  up 


the  lantern  whidi  Menie  Laurie 
dropped.  A  little  crowd— the  inner 
cinde  of  faces  brightened  by  tbe 
lamp,  the  outer  ones  receding  into 
partial  gloom,  hearing  little  Jessie 
tell  her  story,  speculating  what  part 
of  the  moss  it  could  be,  and  *'  wboB 
was  the  gentleman?  "  —  a  qnestioti 
which  none  could  answer. 

"Though  Fve  heard  his  tongne 
afore,  mysel,"  said  Jenny,  "  I'm  jnst 
as  sure — woman,  will  ye  no  take  that 
little  Satan  to  his  bed? — and  puir  wee 
Jessie's  een's  gaun  thegither.  It 
wasna  your  blame,  you  deoeitfiil 
monkey!  Ye  may  cheat  the  wife 
there,  bnt  ye'il  no  cheat  Jenny.  It 
was  a'  that  little  bother — ^it  wasna 
you.  Gang  out  o'  my  gate,  callant  I 
If  nane  o'  the  rest  o'  ye  will  stir, 
I  maun  pit  the  bairn  to  her  bed 
mysel." 

From  her  window  Menie  Laurie 
looks  out  upon  this  scene— upon  tbe 
darkness  around — ^the  one  spot  of 
light,  and  the  half- illuminated  faces; 
looks  out  wistfhlly,  straining  her  eyes 
into  the  night,  wondering  where  he 
has  gone,  and  getting  time  now,  as 
her  agitslion  calms,  to  be  ashamed 
and  annoyed  at  her  own  weakness. 
Very  calm  for  many  a  day  has  been 
Menie  Laurie's  quiet  heart— sober- 
ly, happily  contented,  and  at  rest. 
Little  comforts  and  elegancies,  which 
neither  Mrs  Laurie's  income  nor 
Jenny's  kye  could  attain,  Menie  has 
managed  to  collect  into  this  little 
room.  Her  "  trade,"  as  she  still  calls 
it — for  Menie  is  the  person  of  all 
others  least  satisfied  with  her  own 
peiformances,  and  will  not  assume 
to  be  an  artist — ^has  brought  her  In 
contact  with  many  pleasant  people; 
her  mother  is  pleased  that  they  have 
even  better  "society"  hero,  in  the 
cot-house,  than  they  had  in  prosper- 
ous Burnside ;  and  it  even  seems  a 
thing  probable,  and  to  be  hoped  for, 
that  by-and-by  they  may  go  back  to 
Burnside,  and  be  able  to  live  without 
its  fifty  yearly  pounds.  This  success 
could  not  come  without  bringing  some 
content  and  satisfaction  with  it ;  and 
constant  occupation  has  restored 
health  and  ease  to  Menie's  mind, 
while  almost  as  calm  as  of  old,  but 
with  a  deeper,  loftier  quiet,  a  womanly 
repose ; — flight,  within  her  eased  breast, 
has  lam  Menie  Laurie's  heart. 
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And  why  thiB  face  of  strange  ex- 
cUement  now,  Menie  cannot  teU. 
She  found  him  oat  so  suddenly — 
flashing  her  light  upon  the  face  which 
least  of  all  she  thought  to  see.  But 
Menie  wonders  to  feel  this  strong 
ttirill  of  agitation  returning  on  her  as 
she  touches  the  window  with  her  pale 
cheek,  and  wonders  if  she  will  see 
him  again. 

The  night  falls  deeper-*- darker; 
the  wind  overhead  comes  shouting 
down  upon  the  trees,  throwing  their 
leayes  from  them  in  wild  handfhls, 
and  tearing  off  their  feebler  branches 
in  a  frenzy.  Here  where  we  stand, 
you  can  hear  it  going  forth  with  its 
cry  of  defiance  against  the  hills,  fling- 
ing a  magic  circle  round  the  startled 
homesteads,  attacking  bridges  upon 
rirers,  stacks  in  farmyards.  The 
goodman,  who  has  returned  with  a 
glad  heart  to  find  his  children  safe, 
«ays,  when  he  closes  the  cottage  door, 
that  it  is  a  wild  night;  but  here, 
amid  all  its  violence,  waiting  a 
moment  when  he  may  see  her — 
atrangely  excited,  strangely  emanci- 
pated, owning  the  sway  of  one  most 
passionate  and  simple  emotion,  and 
for  the  firat  time  forgetting,  not  only 
himself,  but  everything  dse— here, 
with  his  bare  forehead  to  the  wind, 
stands  Randall  Home. 

Now  come  hither :  Jenny's  candle 
in  the  kitchen  thriftily  extinguished, 
leaving  her  window  only  lightened 
by  the  firelight,  proves  that  Jenny 
has  come  ^'  ben'*  to  the  family  service 
— the  daily  meeting-ground  of  mis- 
tress and  servant,  child  and  mother. 
There  is  no  need  to  close  the  shutters 
on  this  window,  which  no  one  ever 
passes  by  to  see.  Calm  in  her  fire- 
side comer  sits  Mrs  Laurie,  with  her 
open  Bible  in  her  lap ;  Jenny  is  close 
by  the  table,  dra^ying  near  the  light, 
and  poring  very  closely  upon  the 
**'  sma'  print,"  which  runs  into  a  con- 
fused medley  before  her,  not  to  be 
deciphered — ^for  Jenny  will  not  be 


persuaded  to  try  spectacles,  lest  they 
should  '*  spoil  her  een ;"  while  Menie, 
who  reads  the  chapter  aloud,  reve- 
rently turns  over  the  leaves  of  the 
family  Bible,  and,  with  all  her  quiet 
restored,  speaks  the  words  which  say 
peace  to  other  storms  than  that 
storm  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the 
Galilean  Sea. 

You  remember  how  she  was  when 
you  saw  her  last — ^you  remember  her 
through  the  fiush  of  your  own  anger, 
the  mortification  of  your  own  pride — 
but  pride  and  mortification  have  little 
to  do  with  this  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  our  Menie  now.  Her  deli- 
cate hand  is  on  the  open  Book— her 
reverent  eyes  cast  down  upon  it — 
her  figure  rising  out  of  its  old  giriish 
freedom  and  carelessness,  into  a 
womanly  calm  and  dignity.  He  fol- 
lows the  motion  of  her  head  and  lips 
with  an  unconscious  eager  gesture — 
follows  them  with  devotion,  longing 
to  fbel  himself  engaged  with  her ;  and 
hears,  hfs  frame  quivering  the  while — 
rising  upon  his  heart  with  a  command, 
that  bushes  all  these  violent  strong 
voices  round — the  low  sound  of  her 
voice. 

Now  they  are  at  prayer.  Her  face 
is  folded  in  her  hands,  Randall ;  and 
there  may  be  a  prayer  in  Menie's 
heart,  which  Mrs  Laurie's  voice,  al- 
ways timid  at  this  time,  does  not 
say.  Whatever  there  is  in  Menie's 
heart,  you  know  what  is  in  your  own 
-—know  at  once  this  fiood  of  sudden 
yearning,  this  sudden  passion  of  hope 
and  purpose,  this  sudden  burst  oi 
womanish  tears.  Now  then,  over- 
mastered, subdued,  and  won,  turn 
away,  Randall  Home — but  not  till 
Jenny,  starting  from  her  knees,  has 
burst  into  a  violent  sob  and  scream. 
**I  dreamt  he  was  come  back  this 
very  nicht ;  I  dreamt  o'  him  yestreen 
—Randall— Randall  Homel"  Bat, 
with  an  awed  face,  Jenny  returned 
from  the  door  to  which  she  had  fiown. 
Randall  was  not  there ! 


OELLFTEB  XXXVL 


Something  of  languor  is  in  this  chill 
morning,  as  its  quiet  footstep  steals 
upon  the  path  of  the  exhausted  storm 
— ^something  worn  out  and  heavy  are 
Menie's  eyes  as  she  closes  them  wear- 


ily upon  the  daylight  when  Jenny  has 
cleared  the  little  breakfast-table,  and 
it  is  time  for  the  day's  work  to  begin. 
They  speak  to  her  softlv,  you  will 
perceive,  and  are  veiy  tender  of  Menie, 
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CHAPTER   XXXTII. 


After  this  there  fell  some  very  still 
and  qniet  days  upon  Mrs  Laorie^s 
cottage.  Everything  went  on  languid- 
ly ;  there  was  no  heart  to  the  work 
which  Menie  touched  with  dreamy 
fingers ;  there  was  something  snbdned 
and  spiritless  in  her  mother*s  looks 
and  movements;  and  even  Jenny's 
foot  rang  less  briskly  upon  her  earth- 
en floor.  They  did  not  know  what 
ailed  them,  nor  what  it  was  they 
looked  for ;  but  with  a  brooding  still- 
ness of  expectation,  they  waited  for 
something,  if  it  were  tempest,  earth- 
quake, or  only  a  new  glow  of  sunshine 
out  of  the  kindly  skies. 

Was  it  a  spirit  ?  Asking  so  often, 
you  make  jour  cheek  pale,  Menie 
Laurie ;  you  make  your  eyelids  droop 
heavy  and  leaden  over  your  dim  eyes. 
Few  people  come  here  to  break  the 
solitude,  and  we  all  dwell  with  our 
own  thoughts,  through  these  still  days, 
alone. 

*^  Menie,  yon  are  injuring  yourself; 
we  will  take  a  long  walk,  and  see 
some  people  to-day,"  said  Mrs  Laurie. 
*^  Come,  it  is  quite  mild — it  will  do 
us  both  good ;  we  will  go  to  the  manse 
to  see  Miss  Johnston,  and  then  to 
Woodlands  and  Bumside.  Put  up 
your  papers— we  will  take  a  holiday 
to-day." 

Menie's  heav^  eyes  said  faintly  that 
she  cared  nothug  about  Miss  John- 
ston, about  Woodlands  or  Bumside ; 
but  Menie  put  aside  her  papers  slowly, 
and  prepared  for  the  walk.  They 
went  out  together,  not  saying  much, 
though  each  sought  out,  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  something  to  say.  "  I 
wonderwhat  ailsus?  "  saidMenie,  with 
a  sigh.  Her  mother  made  no  answer. 
It  was  not  easy  to  tell ;  and  speaking 
of  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
A  hazy  day — the  sky  one  faint  un- 
varied colour,  enveloped  in  a  uniform 
livery  of  cloud ;  a  faint  white  mist 
spread  upon  the  hills;  small  invi- 
sible rain  in  the  air,  and  the  withered 
leaves  heavily  falling  down  upon  the 
sodden  soil. 

*^  This  will  not  raise  our  spirits, 
mother,"  said  Menie,  with  a  faint 
smile ;  **  better  within  doors,  and  at 
work,  on  a  day  like  this." 


But  why,  with  such  a  start  and 
tremble,  do  you  hear  those  steps  upon 
the  path  ?  Why  be  struck  with  such 
wild  curiosity  about  them,  although 
you  would  not  turn  your  head  for  a 
king's  ransom?  Anybody  may  be 
coming — the  shepherd's  wife  firom 
Whinnyrig  yonder,  the  poor  crofter 
from  the  edge  of  the  peat-moss,  or 
little  Jessie's  mother  bound  for  the 
universal  rural-shop  at  the  Brigend. 
We  are  drawing  near  to  the  Br^end 
— already  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
peats  warms  the  chill  air  with  word 
of  household  fires,  and  we  see  smoke 
^  rise  beyond  the  ash-trees — the  smoke 
of  our  old  family  home,  the  kind 
hearth  of  Bumside. 

Hush  I  whether  it  were  hope  or  fear, 
is  no  matter ;  the  steps  have  ceased ; 
vain  this  breathless  listening  to  hear 
them  again ;  go  on  through  the  ash- 
trees,  Menie  Laurie^on  Uirough  the 
simple  gateway  of  this  humble  raral 
wond.  By  the  fireside— in  the  cot- 
tage— with  such  simple  joy  as  friendly 
words  and  voices  of  children  can  give 
you— this  is  your  life. 

And  only  one — only  one — ^thisyour 
mother — ^to  watch  your  looks  and  ges- 
tures— the  falling  and  the  rising  of 
your  tired  heart.  Wistful  eyes  she 
turns  upon  you — ^tender  cares.  Look 
up  to  repay  her,  Menie ;  smile  for  her 
comfort ;  you  are  all  that  remains  to 
her,  and  she  is  all  that  renudns  to 
you. 

Look  up;  see  how  solemnly  the 
ash- trees  lift  their  old  bleached  arms 
to  heaven.  Look  up,  Menie  Laurie ; 
but  here,  at  our  very  ear,  these  bewil- 
dering steps  again  1 

Do  not  shrink ;  here  has  come  the 
ordeal  yon  have  looked  for  many 
a  day.  Well  said  your  prophetic 
heart,  that  it  drew  near  in  the  hush 
and  silence  of  this  fated  time.  They 
stand  there,  arched  and  canopied,  un- 
der these  familiar  trees,  the  hamlet's 
quiet  houses  receding  behind  them — 
Bumside  yonder,  the  limit  of  the  scene, 
and  the  bum,  the  kindly  country 
voice,  singing  a  quiet  measure  to  keep 
them  calm.  An  old  man  and  a  young, 
learned  with  experiences  of  life :  the 
elder,  fresh  and  noble,  daring  to  meet 
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the  world  with  open  face,  aware  of  all 
the  greatest  truths  and  mysteries  of 
the  wonderfol  existence  which  we  call 
common  life,  bat  nothing  more ;  the 
yonnger,  trained  in  a  more  painftd 
school,  with  his  lesson  of  self-forget- 
ting newly  conned,  with  knowlSge 
sadder  than  his  father's,  with  a  heart 
and  conscience  qoivering  still  with 
self-  inflicted  wounds — they  stand 
there  bareheaded  nnder  the  cloudy 
sky— not  with  the  salutation  of  com- 
mon respect,  which  might  permit  them 
to  pass  on.  A  courtly  natural  grace 
about  them  both,  mj&es  their  atti- 
tude all  the  more  remarkable.  With 
blanched  cheeks  and  failing  eyes,  Me- 
nie  Laurie's  face  droops;  she  dares 
not  look  up,  but  waits,  trembling  so 
greatly  that  she  can  scarcely  stand, 
for  what  has  to  be  said. 

Mrs  Laurie,  with  a  sudden  impulse 
of  protection,  draws  her  child's  arm 
within  her  own — moves  forward  stead- 
ily, all  her  pride  of  mother  and  of  wo- 
man coming  to  her  aid ;  bows  to  her 
right  hand  and  her  left ;  says  she  is 
glad  to  see  that  this  Is  really  Mr  Ran- 
dall, and  not  the  wraith  her  simple 
JenujT  had  supposed;  and,  speaking 
thus  m  a  voice  which  is  but  a  murmur 
of  inarticulate  sound  to  Menie,  bows 
again,  and  would  pass  on. 

But  John  Home  of  Crofthill  lays 
his  hand  upon  her  sleeve.  ^'  You  and 
me  have  no  outcast  to  settle.  Leave 
the  bairns  to  themselves." 

With  a  startled  glance  Mrs  Laurie 
looks  round  her,  at  the  old  man's  face 
of  anxious  friendliness,  at  the  deep 
flash  on  Randall's  brow,  and  at  her 
own  Menie's  drooping  head.  '*  Shall 
I  leave  you,  Menie  ?  "  Menie  makes 
no  answer — as  pale  and  as  cold  as 
marble,  with  a  giddy  pain  in  her  fore- 
head, unable  to  raise  her  swimming 
eyes — but  she  makes  a  great  effort  to 
support  herself,  as  her  mother  gradu- 
ally looses  her  hand  from  her  arm. 

rassive,  silent,  her  whole  mind  ab- 
sorbed with  the  pain  it  takes  to  keep 
herself  erect,  and  guide  her  faltering 
steps  along  the  road ;  but  Rimdall  is 
by  Menie's  side  once  more. 

Father  and  mother  have  gone  on, 
back  towards  the  cottage ;  silently, 
without  a  word,  these  parted  hearts 
follow  them  side  by  side.  If  she  had 
any  power  left  but  what  is  wanted 
for  her  own  support,  she  would  won- 


der why  Randall  does  not  speak.  She 
does  wonder,  indeed,  famUy,  even 
through  her  pain.  With  downcast 
eyes  like  hers,  he  walks  beside  her, 
through  this  chili  dewy  air,  between 
these  rustling  hedges,  in  a  conscious 
silence,  which  every  moment  becomes 
more  overpowering,  more  strange. 

"  Menie  I "  With  a  sadden  start 
she  acknowledges  her  name ;  but  there 
is  nothing  more. 

**  I  said,  when  we  parted,  that  yon 
were  disloyal  to  me  and  to  Nature," 
said  Randall,  after  another  pause. 
''  Menie,  I  have  learned  many  a  thing 
since  then.  It  was  I  that  was  disloyal 
to  Nature — but  never  to  ^ou." 

Still  no  answer;  this  giddiness 
grows  upon  her,  though  she  does  not 
miss  a  syllable  of  what  he  says. 

^'  There  is  no  question  between  us 
— ^none  that  does  not  fade  like  a  va- 
pour befi>re  the  sunlight  I  see.  Menie, 
can  you  trust  me  again  ?  " 

She  cannot  answer — she  can  do  no- 
thing but  falter  and  stumble  upon 
this  darkening  road.  It  grows  like 
night  to  her.  What  is  this  she  leans 
upon — the  arm  of  Randall  Home  ? 

Miss  Janet  sits  in  her  shawl  of  state 
in  Jenny's  kitchen — very  curious  and 
full  of  anxiety.  **  Eh,  woman,  such 
a  sair  heart  I  had,"  said  Miss  Janet, 
'^  when  wha  should  come,  as  fast  up 
the  road  as  if  he  kent  I  was  watching, 
but  my  ain  bairn?  He  hasna  been 
hame  since  July's  wedding;  ye  would- 
na  think  it  o'  a  grand  lad  like  our 
Randall,  and  him  sae  clever,  and  sao 
muckle  thocht  o'  in  the  world  —  but 
when  he  gaed  owre  his  father's  door- 
stane  again,  the  pnir  laddie  grat  like 
a  bairn.  Will  you  look  if  they're 
coming,  Jenny  ? — nae  word  o'  them  ? 
£h,  woman,  what  can  make  Miss 
Menie  sae  ill  at  the  like  o'  him  ?  " 

'*  The  like  o'  him's  nae  such  great 
things,"  said  Jenny,  with  a  little  snort. 
*^  I  wouldna  say  but  what  Miss  Menie 
has  had  far  better  in  her  offer.  She's 
a  self-willed  thing — she'll  no  take 
Jenny's  word  ;  but  weel  I  wat,  if  she 
askit  me " 

**  Whisht,  you're  no  to  say  a  word," 
cried  Miss  Janet,  coming  in  from  the 
door.  **  I  see  them  on  the  road — I 
see  them  coming  hame.  Jenny>,  you're 
no  to  speak.  Miss  Menie  and  my 
Randall,  they're  ae  heart  ance  mair.'* 

And  so  it  was — one  heart,  but  not 
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a  heart  at  ease;  the  ioye-renewed 
still  owned  a  pang  of  terror.  Bat  day 
after  day  came  out  of  the  softening 
heavens — ^honr  after  honr  preached 
and  exponnded  of  the  mellowed  na- 
ture— the  soal  which  had  learned  to 
forget  itself^  other  pictures  rose  nnder 
Menie's  fingers— faces  which  looked 
you  bravely  in  the  face— eyes  that 
forgot  to  doubt  and  criticise.  The 
clouds  cleared  from  her  firmament  in 
gusts  and  rapid  evolutions,  as  before 
these  brisk  October  winds.  One  Jear 
followed  another,  falling  like  the  au- 


tumn leaves;  a  warmer  atmosphere 
crept  into  the  cottage,  a  brighter  sun- 
shine filled  its  homely  rooms.  Day 
by  day,  advancing  stJIidily,  tbe  son 
drew  farther  in,  to  his  domestic  place. 
The  mother  gave  her  welcome  hearti- 
ly; the  daughter,  saying  nothing,  felt 
the  more ;  and  no  one  said  a  w<MPd 
of  grumbling,  save  perverse  Jennyv 
who  wept  with  ioy  the  while,  when 
another  year  and  another  life  lighted 
up  into  natural  gladness  the  sweet 
harmonious  quiet  of  Menle  Laurie's 
heart 


MARATHON. 

[jYote.—These  lines  were  written  shortly  after  a  risit  to  the  plain  of  Mamlhon, 
and  personal  inspectioA  of  the  groand.  The  historieal  faota  are  taken  from. 
Herodotus;  the  mythological  allnsions,  and  other  incidental  oireamstances,  from 
the  two  chapters  of  Panssnias  (Att.  i.,  c.  15  &  82),  where  the  paintings  of  tha 
fomous  Portico  of  the  Stoics  in  Athens,  and  the  distriot  of  Marathon,  are  da- 
soribed  with  oharacteristie  detail.] 

1. 

From  high  Pentelicus'  i^ne-dad  height* 

A  voice  of  warning  came, 
That  shook  the  silent  autumn  night 

With  fear  to  Media's  name. 
Pan  from  his  Marathonian  cavef 

Sent  screams  of  midnight  terror, 
And  darkling  horror  curled  the  wave 
On  the  broad  sea's  moonlit  mirror* 

Woe,  Persia,  woe !  thou  liest  low,  low ! 

Let  the  golden  palaces  groan  I 
Ye  mothers  weep  for  sons  that  shall  sleep 
In  gore  on  Marathon  1 


2. 

Where  Indus  and  Hydaspes  roll. 
Where  treeless  deserts  glow, 

Where  Scythians  roam  beneath  the  pole 
O'er  fields  of  hardened  snow, 


*  Pentelions  overhangs  the  sonth  side  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  oepaiating  it  from 
the  great  Attic  plain.  Those  who  hare  seen  the  beantifnl  Bay  of  Brodidk,  in  tiM 
Island  of  Arran,  have  seen  Marathon  on  a  small  acale,  except  thai  Goal  Fell,  whidi 
represents  Pentelions,  is  on  the  north.  On  the  sooth,  or  Athenian  side,  this  fkmona 
mountain  is  sufficiently  bare,  bnt  towards  Marathon  it  is  richly  wooded ;  and  tha 
direct  road  from  the  Tillage  of  Vrana  to  the  valley  of  the  Oephissus,  over  the  nortlH 
west  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  piotnres^ne  passes  ia 
Ureeoe. 

f  Pan  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  tiio  great  Penian  war. — (HntODorui^ 
1. 105.)  He  had  a  Ikmons  ca?e  near  Marathon  ^AUlAir.,  i.  82),  which  srohMohH 
gisti  have  idly  eadeavoozed  to  identify. 
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The  great  Darias  rales ;  and  now, 

Thoa  little  Greece,  to  thee 
He  comes;  thou  thin-soiled  Athens,  how 
Shalt  thon  dare  to  be  free  ? 

There  is  a  God  that  wields  the  rod 

Above :  by  Him  alone 
The  Greek  shall  be  free,  when  the  Mede  shall  flee 
In  shame  from  Maratiion. 

3. 

He  comes ;  and  o*er  the  bright  ^gean, 

Where  his  masted  army  came. 
The  subject  isles  uplift  the  psean 

Of  glory  to  his  name.     * 
StroDg  Naxos,  strong  Eretria  yield ; 

His  captains  near  the  shore 
Of  Marathon's  fair  and  fateful  field. 
Where  a  tyrant  marched  before.  * 

And  a  traitor  guide,  the  sea  beside, 
Now  marks  the  land  for  his  own, 
Where  the  marshes  red  shall  soon  be  the  bed 
Of  the  Mede  in  Marathon. 

4. 

Who  shall  number  the  host  of  the  Mede  ? 

Their  high-tiered  galleys  ride 
Like  locust-bands  with  darkening  speed 

Across  the  groaning  tide. 
YHio  shall  tell  the  many-hoofed  tramp 
That  shakes  the  dusty  plain  ? 
.  Where  the  pride  of  the  horse  is  the  strength  of  his  camp, 
Shall  the  Mede  forget  to  gain  ? 

O  fair  is  the  pride  of  those  turms  as  they  ride, 

To  the  eye  of  the  morning  shown  I 
But  a  god  in  the  sky  hath  doomed  them  to  lie 
In  dust  on  Marathon. 

5. 

Dauntless  beside  the  sounding  sea 

The  Athenian  men  reveal 
Their  steady  strength.    That  they  are  free 

They  know;  and  inly  feel 
Their  high  election  on  that  day 

In  foremost  fight  to  stand. 
And  dash  the  enslaving  yoke  away 
From  all  the  Grecian  land. 

Their  praise  shall  sonnd  the  world  around, 

Who  shook  the  Persian  throne, 
When  the  shout  of  the  free  trayelled  over  the  sea 
From  famous  Marathon. 

6. 

From  dark  CithsBron's  sacred  slope 

The  small  Platiean  band 
Bring  hearts  that  swell  with  patriot  hope 

To  wield  a  common  brand 

*  Darius  was  led  by  HIppias,  who  wm  fluniliar  with  this  approach,  to  Attioa^ 
having  eomo  this  w»7  with  Ma  father,  PisistrfttiUy  when  thai  tyrani  ettabliahed  him- 
self in  the  Boyezeignty  of  Attica  for  the  last  time. 
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With  Theseus'  sods  at  dasger's  gates ; 

While  spell-bonnd  Sparta  stands, 
And  for  the  pale  moon*s  changes  waits 
With  stiff  and  stolid  hands, 

And  hath  no  share  in  the  glory  rare 

That  Athens  made  her  own. 
When  the  long-haired  Mode  with  fearful  speed 
Fell  back  fiom  Marathon. 

7. 

'^  On,  sons  of  the  Greeks  I "  the  war-cry  rolls, 

"  The  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
Yoor  wives,  and  all  the  dearest  sonls 

That  circle  round  each  hearth ; 
The  shrines  upon  a  thousand  hills, 

The  memory  of  your  sires. 
Nerve  now  with  brass  your  resolute  wills, 
And  fan  your  valorous  fires  I " 

And  on  like  a  wave  came  the  rush  of  the  braye— 

"  Ye  sons  of  the  Greeks,  on,  on  1 " 
And  the  Mede  stept  back  from  the  eager  attack 
Of  the  Greek  in  Marathon. 

a. 

Hear*st  thou  the  rattling  of  spears  on  the  right  ? 

See^st  thou  the  gleam  in  the  sky  ? 
The  gods  come  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  fight, 

And  the  favouring  heroes  are  nigh. 
The  lion*s  hide  I  see  in  the  sky, . 

And  the  knotted  club  so  fell. 
And  kingly  Theseus'  conquering  eye, 
And  Macaria,  nymph  of  the  well.* 

Purely,  purely  the  fount  did  flow. 

When  the  mom's  first  radiance  sh(me ; 
But  eve  shall  know  the  crimson  flow 
Of  its  wave  by  Marathon. 

9. 

On,  son  of  Gimon,  bravely  on  I 

And  Aristides  just! 
Your  names  have  made  the  field  your  own. 

Your  foes  are  in  the  dust. 
The  Lydian  satrap  spurs  his  steed, 

The  Persian's  bow  is  broken  ; 
His  purple  pales ;  the  vanquished  Mede 
Beholds  the  angry  token 

Of  thundering  Jove  that  rules  above ; 

And  the  bubbling  marshes  moan  f 
With  the  trampled  dead  that  have  found  their  bed 
In  gore  at  Marathon. 

*  Heroales  was  the  patron-saint,  to  use  modem  language,  of  Marathon;  and, 
where  the  Athenians  conquered,  Thesens  eonld  not  be  absent.  These  two  heroes, 
therefore,  were  represented  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  painted 
Stoa,  (Pausan.,  1. 15).  The  fount&in  of  Macaria,  the  daughter  of  Hercules  and  Del- 
aneira,  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias,  (i.  c.  82),  as  being  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  and 
sure  enough  there  is  a  well  on  the  road  from  Marathon  to  Rhamnns,  near  the  north 
end  of  th9  plain,  which  Mr  Finlay  is  willing  to  baptise  with  the  name  of  the  old 
classical  nymph. 

t  There  are  two  extensive  marshes,  mostly  overgrown  with  great  reeds,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  field.  The  Persians,  of  course,  were  driven  back  into  the  marsh  at 
the  north  end.    This  was  represented  in  the  paiatmg  on  the  Stoa. ' 
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10. 

The  ships  have  sailed  from  Marathon 

On  swift  disaster's  wings ; 
And  an  evil  dream  hath  fetched  a  groan 

From  the  heart  of  the  king  of  kings. 
An  eagle  he  saw,  in  the  shades  of  night, 

With  a  dove  that  bloodily  strove ; 
And  the  weak  hath  vanquished  the  strong  in  fight — 
The  eagle  hath  fled  from  the  dove. 

Great  Jove,  that  reigns  in  the  stan7  plains, 

To  the  heart  of  the  king  hath  shown, 
That  the  boastfal  parade  of  bis  pride  was  laid 
In  dost  at  Marathon. 

11. 

Bnt  through  Pentelicna*  winding  vales 

The  hymn  triumphal  mns, 
And  high-shrined  Athens  proodly  hails 

Her  free-retnming  sons. 
Chaste  Pallas,  from  her  andent  rock, 

Her  ronnd  shield's  beaming  blaze 
Bays  down ;  her  freqnent  worshippers  flock, 
And  high  the  p»an  raise, 

How  In  deathless  glory  the  famons  story 

Shall  on  the  winds  be  blown, 
That  the  long-haired  Mede  was  driven  with  speed 
By  the  Greeks  from  Marathon. 

12. 

And  Greece  shall  be  a  hallowed  name 
While  the  snn  shall  climb  the  pole, 
And  Marathon  fan  strong  freedom's  flame 

In  many  a  pilgrim  sonT. 
And  o'er  that  monnd  where  heroes  sleep,  * 

By  the  waste  and  reedy  shore. 
Fall  many  a  patriot  eye  shall  weep, 
Till  Time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  the  Bard  shall  brim  with  a  holier  hymn, 

When  he  stands  by  that  monnd  alone, 
And  feel  no  shrine  on  earth  more  divine 
Than  the  dust  of  Marathon. 

•  J.  S.  B. 


*  The  famous  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  battle-field,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and 
desoribed  by  all  modem  trayellers. 
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LONDON  TO  WKBT  PRUSSIA. 


NoRTHWABD  and  eastward  the  eyes 
of  Englishmen  are  taming,  straining 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  white  sails 
of  their  conntry's  ships,  to  discern  the 
streaks  of  smolie  which  tell  of  far-o^ 
steamers,  or  to  hear  the  echo  at  least 
of  their  thnndering  cannon.  And 
many,  too,  not  content  to  wait  for 
tidings,  are  harrying  towards  the 
scenes  of  action,  if  haply  they  may 
witness  or  sooner  learn  what  the  for- 
tnne  of  war  may  bring.  Dae  east 
from  the  northern  part  of  oar  island 
the  Baltic  fleet  is  now  manoeavring ; 
bat  from  London  the  speediest  roate 
is  throagh  Belgium,  and  along  the 
German  railways,  till  the  traveller 
reaches  Stettin.  Thence  he  can  skirt 
the  Baltic  landw&rds  by  Eonigsberg 
as  far  as  Memel,  beyond  which  it 
will  scarcely  be  safe  to  ventare;  or  be 
can,  by  ship  or  boat,  from  the  months 
of  the  Stettiner  Haaf,  prosecate  his 
recognisance  on  the  waters  of  the  east 
sea  itself. 

Bat  as  mere  ever-moving  couriers, 
few,  even  in  these  exciting  times, 
will  travel.  Most  men  will  stop  now 
and  then,  look  about  them,  ask  ques- 
tions, gather  information,  reflect  be- 
tween whiles,  and  thus  add  interest 
at  once  and  extract  instruction  from 
the  countries  they  pass  through.  Espe- 
cially they  will  observe  what  bears 
upon  their  individual  professions,  pur- 
suits, or  favourite  studies;  and  thus, 
almost  without  effort,  will  gather  new 
materials,  to  be  used  up  in  the  details 
of  ordinary  life,  when,  the  warlike 
curiosity  being  gratified,  they  return 
again  to  the  welcome  routine  of  home 
or  domestic  duties. 

Such  has  been  our  own  case,  in  a 
recent  run  from  London  throagh 
Stettin  into  Western  Prussia,  in  less 
genial  weather  than  now  prevails;  and 
it  may  interest  our  readers  to  make 
the  journey  with  us,  by  anticipation, 
at  their  own  firesides,  while  the  trunks 
and  passports  are  preparing  for  their 
own  real  journey. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  a  huge  pyramid  of  lug- 
gage blocked  up  the  London  station 
of  the  South-eastern  Railway.  Troops 
of  boys  hovered   about,  some  true 


Cockney  lads,  and  others  balf-Frenchl- 
fied,  with  an  occasional  usher  fhssing 
about  the  boxes.    '*  Do  yon  see  that 
mountain,  sir?**  said  the  snperinten- 
dent  to  us.    "  All  school  traps,  sur.** 
'*Two  hundred  boys  at  least?**  we 
interposed,  interrogatively.     ^*  No  ; 
only  fifty.   Fill  a  steamer,  sir,  itself.  ** 
However,  the  master  contrived  to  get 
all  put  right,  the  mountain  yanished 
into  the  waggons,  the  whistle  blew, 
and  we  were  off.    The  boys  gave  a 
hearty  hurra  as  we  left  the  station, 
which  they  repeated,  time  after  time, 
at  every  fresh  start  we  made,  from 
station  to  station.     At  Dover  the 
boat  was  waiting,  the  day  fine,  the 
wind  in  our  favour,  the  sea  mode- 
rately smooth,  and  by  11.40  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Calais.    Alas  for  the 
brave  boys  I  The  last  cheer  was  given 
as  they  bade  adiea  to  the  cliffs  of 
Dover.    Melancholy  came  over  them 
by  degrees.    It  was  painful  to  see 
how  home-sick  they  became.    From 
the  bottom  of  their  stomachs  they 
regretted  leaving  their  native  land, 
and,  heart-sore,  chopfallen,  and  sorely 
begrimed  as  to  their  smart  caps  and 
jadcets,  they  paraded,  two  hours  after, 
before  the  customhouse   at   Calais, 
like  the  broken  relics  of  a  defeated 
army.    M.  Henequm  was  importing 
the  half-yearly  draft  of  Cockney  boys 
to  his  school  at  Gnines ;  and  we  re- 
commend such  of  our  readers  as  are 
curious  in  sea- comforts  respectfully 
to  decline  the  companionship  of  M. 
Henequin  and  his  troop,  should  they 
at  any  future  time  lucklessly  stumble 
upon  them  on  the   gangway  of  a 
steamer. 

At  Calais  the  patriotic  and  Pro- 
testant Englishman,  who  visits  the 
cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  will  parti- 
cularly admire  a  huge  modem  paint- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  adorn  the 
north  transept,  and  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  the  meaning 
looks  of  the  gaping  peasantry  when 
he  reads  underneath — *^  Calais  taken 
from  the  English  in  1558,  and  restored 
to  Catholicity:' 

The  Fas  de  Calais— at  least  that 
portion  of  the  department  of  that 
name  through  which  the  railway  runs 
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— at  once  tells  the  Englishmaii  that  he 
is  in  a  new  country.  Low,  wet,  and 
marshy,  like  the  seaward  part  of 
Holland,  it  is  parcelled  ont,  drained, 
and  fenced  by  nnmberless  ditches. 
Wandering  over  its  tame  and,  in 
winter  .at  leasts  most  nninyiting  sur- 
face, the  eye  finds  only  occasional 
rows  of  small  pollard  willows  to  rest 
upon,  as  if  the  scavengers  of  the  land 
had  all  gone  home  to  dinner,  and  in 
the  mean  time  had  planted  their 
brooms  in  readiness  along  the  sides 
of  the  ditches  they  were  employed  to 
scour. 

But  passing  St  Omer  and  ap- 
proaching Hazebrook,  the  land  lifts 
itself  above  the  sea  marshes,  be- 
comes strong  and  loamy,  and  fitted 
for  every  agricultural  purpose.  Ar- 
rived at  Lille,  the  traveller  Is  al- 
ready in  the  heart  of  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  northern  France. 
Twin  fortresses  of  great  strength, 
Lille  and  Valenciennes,  are  also  twin 
centres  of  what,  in  certain  points 
of  view,  is  the  most  wonderful  indus- 
try of  France.  The  sugar  beet  finds 
here  a  favourite  soil  and  climate, 
and  a  rural  and  industrial  population 
suited  to  the  favourable  prosecution  of 
the  beet*8ugar  manufacture.  Though 
long  before  suggested  and  tried  in 
Germany,  this  manufacture  is  purely 
French  in  its  economical  origin.  The 
Continental  System  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon raised  colonial  produce  to  a  fabu- 
lous price.  At  six  francs  a- pound 
colonial  sugar  was  within  the  reach 
of  few.  The  high  price  tempted  many 
to  cast  about  for  means  of  producing 
sugar  at  home,  and  a  great  stimulus 
was  given  to  this  research  by  the 
magnificent  premium  of  a  million  of 
francs  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
successful  discoverer  of  a  permanent 
source  of  supply  fh)m  plants  of  native 
growth.  Of  the  many  plants  tried, 
the  beet  proved  the  most  promising; 
but  it  required  twenty  years  of  strug- 
gles and  failures,  and  conquering  of 
difficulties,  to  place  the  new  industry 
on  a  comparatively  independent  basis. 
Twenty  years  more  has  enabled  it 
to  compete  successfully  with  colonial 
sugar,  and  to  pay  an  equal  tax  into 
the  French  exchequer.  From  France 
and  Belgium  the  industry  returned  to 
its  native  Germany,,  and  has  since 
spread  far  into  the  interior  of  Russia. 


The  total  produce  of  this  kind  of 
sugar  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has 
now  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  France  produces 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty -four 
manufactories. 

It  is  a  pleasant  excursion  on  a  fine 
day  in  autumn,  when  the  beet  fiour- 
ishes  still  green  in  the  fields,  and  the 
roots  are  nearly  ripe  for  pulling,  to 
drive  out  from  Lille,  as  we  did  some 
years  ago,  among  the  country  fanners 
ten  or  twelve  miles  around.  The  land 
is  so  rich  and  promising,  and  on  the 
whole  so  well  tilled — and  yet  in  the 
hands  of  good  English  or  Scotch 
farmers  might,  we  fancy,  be  made  to 
yield  so  much  more,  and  to  look  so 
much  nicer,  and  drier,  and  cleaner, 
that  we  enjoy  at  once  the  gratification 
which  in  its  present  condition  it  is 
sure  to  yield  us,  while  we  pleasantly 
flatter  ourselves  at  the  same  time 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  we  could 
make  it.  That  it  is  not  badly  culti- 
vated the  practical  man  will  infer 
from  the  average  produce  of  sugar- 
beet  being  estimated  about  Lille  at 
sixteen,  and  about  Valenciennes  at 
nineteen  tons  an  acre.  At  the  same 
time,  that  much  improvement  is  pos- 
sible he  will  gather  from  the  fact  that, 
though  often  strong  and  but  little 
undulating,  the  land  is  still  uncon- 
scious of  thorough  drainagCLand  of  the 
benefits  which  underground  tiles  and 
broken  stones  have  so  liberally  con- 
ferred upon  us. 

The  adjoining  provinces  of  Hainault 
and  Brabant  —  which  the  traveller 
leaves  to  the  right  on  his  way  to  Ghent 
and  Brussels — are  the  seat  of  the 
sugar-manufacture  in  Belgium.  There 
the  average  yield  of  beetroot  is  said 
to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty- four 
tons  an  acre,  the  land  in  general  being 
excellent,  while  the  total  produce  of 
beet-sugar  in  Belgium  is  ten  millions 
of  pounds.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France, 
the  home-growth  of  sugar  is  equal  to 
about  one- half  of  the  home  consump- 
tion. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  found  our- 
selves in  Brussels,  and  the  following 
morning — though  wet  and  dirty — we 
were  visiting,  as  strangers  do,  the 
numerous  churches.  It  was  Sunday ; 
and  as  in  the  face  of  nature  we  had 
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seen  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  that  we 
were  in  a  foreign  country,  so  to-day 
the  appearance  of  the  streets  told  ns 
at  every  step  that  we  were  among  a 
foreign  people.  The  shops  open  every- 
where, and  more  than  usually  fre- 
quented ;  the  universal  holiday  spark- 
ling upon  every  face;  the  frequent 
priests  in  gowns,  bands,  and  broad- 
brims to  be  met  with  on  the  streets ; 
the  crowding  to  morning  mass  at  St 
Gndnle*s  and  St  Jacques' ;  the  pious 
indifference  of  the  apparently  devout 
congregations ;  the  huddling  together 
and  intermixture  among  them  of  all 
classes  and  costumes ;  the  mechanical 
crossings  and  genuflections  even  in 
the  remotest  comers,  where  only  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  was  faintly  heard ; 
the  easy  air  of  superiority,  and  lazy 
movements  and  mumbling  of  the  offi- 
ciating clergy  at  the  altar;  and  the 
happy  contentment  pictured  on  every 
face  as  the  crowd  streamed  from  the 
door  when  the  service  was  ended ; — 
all  these  things  spoke  of  a  foreign 
people  and  a  foreign  church.  The 
evening  theatres  and  Sunday  amuse- 
ments told  equally  of  foreign  ideas 
and  foreign  habits;  while  the  old 
town-hall  and  the  other  quaint  build- 
ings which  the  English  traveller  re- 
gards at  every  new  visit  with  new 
pleasure,  kept  constantly  before  his 
eyes  that  he  was  in  a  foreign  city. 

The  characteristic  of  Belgium  among 
foreign  countries  is,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Spain,  it  is  probably  the 
most  completely  Roman  Catholic  so- 
vereignty in  Europe.  To  this  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church  the  peculiarities  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  Of  its  population,  which  by 
the  last  census  was  4,337,000,  not  less 
than  4,327,000  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  only  7,868  Protestants.  The 
total  expense  of  the  dominant  Church 
to  the  state,  which  pays  all  the  clergy, 
is  4,366,000  francs,  or  about  a  franc 
a-head  for  each  member  of  the  Church. 
It  has  besides  private  revenues  of 
various  kinds  for  repairing  churches, 
for  charitable  foundations,  &c., 
amounting  to  800,000  francs,  making 
the  total  revenue  about  6,000,000 
of  francs.  This,  divided  among  five 
thousand  clergy  of  all  ranks,  gives  less 
than  one  thousand  francs  as  the  ave- 
rage stipend.    And  when  we  add  to 


this  that  the  archbisbop's  stipend  is 
only  £840,  that  of  a  bishop  £580,  and 
of  a  cathedral  canon  from  £lOO  to 
£130,  we  should  fancy  the  Chmch  to 
be  in  money  matters  poor,  and  the 
clergy  badly  off.    But  in  Protestant 
countries  we  nnderstand  very  little  of 
the  system  of  fees  and  unseen  pay- 
ments in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we 
form  probably  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  real  income  and  means  of  living 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when  we 
conclude  that,  as  a  general  rule,  their 
main  dependence  is  upon  the  known 
and  avowed  salaries  they  derive  from 
the    State    or    from   other    public 
sources. 

While  we  are  at  home  discnasing 
with  some  little  sectarian  animosity 
the  subject  of  State  payments  to  Pop- 
ish chaplains  for  our  prisons  and  mili- 
tary hospitals,  it  is  but  fair  to  this 
most  Catholic  country  to  mention,  that 
to  the  7,368  Protestanto  the  Belgian 
state-chest  pays  yearly  56,000  francs 
to  eleven  native  pastors  and  six 
Church  of  England  ministers,  for  sala- 
ries and  other  church  expenses — being 
at  the  rate  of  eight  francs  for  each 
Protestant  in  the  kingdom.  It  allows 
also  7,900  francs  to  the  Jews,  or 
about  seven  francs  a-head.  For  Uielr 
religious  liberality  the  reader  will  give 
such  credit  to  the  Belgian  dergy  as 
he  may  think  they  deserve. 

Detained  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances for  a  day  in  Brussels,  we  wit- 
nessed the  honours  paid  to  Prince 
Napoleon  on  his  entry  from  Paris, 
and  in  the  afternoon  were  on  our  way 
to  Cologne.  Passing  Louvaui  and 
Tirlemont  in  the  dark,  we  recognised 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  only  by 
its  coke-ovens  and  iron-works,  and 
an  hour  before  midnight  reached 
Cologne. 

Cologne,  with  thy  sixty  stinks  still 
redolent,  even  a  midnight  entrance 
reveals  to  travelling  olfactories  tl^ 
odoriferous  presence !  As  we  jog^ 
along  to  the  Hotel  Disch,  enjoymg 
alone  a  luxurious  omnibus,  the  slum- 
bering memory  of  long-familiar  smells 
sprung  up  fresh  in  our  nostrils,  and 
awoke  us  to  the  full  conviction  that 
our  railway  conductor  had  made  no 
mistake,  and  that  we  were  really 
passing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mu:nincent  cathedral  of  Cologne. 

Early  morning  saw  ns  pacing  the 
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nave  of  the  ^Igantio  pile,  admiring 
anew  its  glonons  windows,  peering 
into  its  chapels,  glancing  hurriedly 
at  its  saintly  pictures,  turning  away 
both  eyes  and  ears  from  unwholesome- 
looking  priests  intoning  the  morning 
service,  admiring  the  by-play  called 
"private  worship,*'  which  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  moment  in  the 
northern  aisle,  and  offending  sus- 
ceptible un-fee*d  officials  by  inde- 
cent looks,  as  we  stealthily  paced  the 
circumference  of  the  lordly  choir. 
No  familiarity  can  reconcile  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant  to  the  mummeries  of 
a  worship  performed  before  tawdry 
dolls  by  the  light  even  of  a  dozen 
penny  candles.  And  the  paltriness 
appears  the  greater  in  a  vast  pile  like 
this,  which  itself  is  but  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  do  something  adequate  to 
the  greatness  of  Him  who  dwelleth 
not  In  temples  made  with  hands. 
This  feeling  awoke  within  us  in  full 
force  as  we  came,  in  our  promenade 
round  the  church,  upon  a  large  side- 
chapel,  with  its  Virgin  dressed  in 
lace,  enclosed  in  a  small  glass  cup- 
board, with  votive  offerings  of  waxen 
limbs  and  other  objects  hung  up 
beside  it,  while  three  small  candles 
in  dirty  sconces  burned  beneath. 
And  before  this  trumpery  exhibition 
knelt  and  prayed  grave  men  and 
women,  who  had  passed  the  middle 
of  life;  and  young  girls  with  warm 
hearts,  who  had  still  the  world  with 
all  its  lures  and  temptations  before 
them.  Pity  that  hearts  so  devout 
and  so  susceptible  should  be  so  badly 
directed  —  that  the  plain  helps  and 
comforts  of  Scripture  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
powerful  craft  I 

Much  had  been  done  here  by  archi- 
tects and  masons  since  our  former 
visit.  Much  money  had  been  collect- 
ed and  expended,  and  many  men  are 
still  at  work  on  this  vast  building; 
and  yet  the  stranger^s  eye  discovers 
from  without  only  small  changes  to 
have  been  effected  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Here  and  there,  as  he 
walks  around  it,  a  white  pillar,  or  a 
less  discoloured  arch,  tells  him  where 
the  workmen  have  been  busy;  but 
the  several  portions  of  the  work  are 
so  massive,  and  proceed  of  necessity 
so  slowly,  that  the  progress  of  years 
prodaces  advances  which  seem  almost 


microscopic  when  compared  with  the 
whole.  While  they  satisfy  us,  how- 
ever, that  generations  will  still  come 
and  go,  leaving  the  growing  cathe- 
dral still  immature,  yet  they  give 
us  at  the  saAie  time  a  far  grander 
idea  both  of  the  vastness  of  the  work 
which  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed, and  of  the  original  greatness 
of  the  conception,  which  so  many 
centuries  have  failed  to  embody  fully 
in  durable  stone. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  had 
already  crossed  the  Rhine  to  Deutz, 
had  iiken  our  seats  on  the  Winden 
railway,  and  at  the  blowing  of  the 
official  trumpet  had  begun  to  move 
along  the  rich  flat  land  which  here 
borders  the  Rhine.  The  walls  and 
river-face  of  Cologne,  now  spread  out 
before  us,  carried  back  our  musiugs 
to  the  times  of  the  historical  gran- 
deur of  this  ancient  city.  During 
the  period  of  Roman  greatness,  em- 
perors of  the  world  were  bom  and 
proclaimed  within  its  walls ;  centuries 
later,  a  king  of  the  Franks  was  chosen 
in  Cologne ;  and  still  six  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  began  that  bright 
period  of  its  commercial  prosperity, 
which  for  three  hundred  years  made 
it  the  most  flourishing  city  of  North- 
em  Europe.  Thirty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  from  among  its  own  armed 
citizens,  could  then  march  defiantly 
from  its  gates.  Its  whole  population 
is  now  but  ninety  thousand,  and  its 
trade  comparatively  trifling. 

But  the  cause  of  this  decline  inte- 
rests an  Englishman  more  than  the 
actual  decay.  Commerce,  it  is  true, 
had  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  find  new  channels,  and  this  circum- 
stance, had  the  city  been  merely 
abandoned  to  supineness,  might  have 
gradually  affected  its  prosperity.  But 
it  was  positive  measures  of  repression 
that  forced  it  to  decline.  It  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, which  first  drove  out  the  Jews, 
afterwards  banished  the  weavers,  and 
finally,  in  1618,  expelled  the  Pro- 
testants. From  this  time,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  it  became  a  nest 
of  monks  and  beggars,  till  at  the  Re- 
volution the  French  changed  every- 
thing, drove  out  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  city  clergy,  seized  their 
revenues,  and  tumed  to  other  uses 
their  two  hundred  religious  buildings. 
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Hand  over  Liverpool  or  London  to 
the  same  clerical  dominion,  and  the 
same  depressing  consequences  wonld 
most  certainly  follow. 

High  over  walls  and  houses,  as  we 
flj  along  the  railway,  towers  the 
cathedral,  with  its  ancient  crane  still 
erect  on  its  unfinished  tower.  Who 
designed  this  huge  building?  Alas! 
centuries  before  his  work  is  complete, 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  lost.  Six 
hundred  years  ago  the  work  was 
begun,  but  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
plea  on  which  it  has  been  prosecuted, 
and  upon  that  altar  the  humble  de- 
signer has  sacrificed  his  fame  1 

And  as  it  fades  from  the  sight, 
memory  recalls  another  scene  which, 
four  centuries  ago,  was  witnessed 
beneath  the  shadow  of  this  great  pile. 
In  a  small  upper  room,  with  rude 
appliances,  and  a  scanty  store  of 
materials,  two  men  are  seen  cnrioos- 
ly  putting  together  the  letters  of  a 
movable  alphabet,  arranging  them 
into  the  form  of  tiny  pages,  and  with 
slow  deliberation  impressing  them, 
page  by  page,  on  the  anxiously  mois- 
tened paper.  The  younger  of  the  two 
is  William  Caxton,  the  father  of 
English  printing.  Here  he  learned 
the  then  young  art  which  has  since 
rendered  him  famous  in  his  native 
land.  How  would  William  Caxton 
admire,  could  he  now  for  a  moment 
be  carried  into  the  printing-office  of  a 
metropolitan  journal,  and  see  with 
what  marvellous  speed  and  certainty 
the  operations  he  watched  so  anxious- 
ly at  Cologne  are  now  conducted. 

But  as  the  quick  thoughts  course 
through  our  mind,  we  rush  as  quickly 
along  towards  Dusseldorf.  We  have 
now  left  the  country  of  hedgerows  ojf 
timber  and  of  visible  fences,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  land.  Open,  flat,  and 
rich,  it  stretches  inward  from  the 
Bhine,  often  light,  and  sometimes 
sandy  or  gravelly ;  all  cultivated  on 
the  flat,  all  neat  and  clean,  but 
naked,  at  this  season,  both  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  A  few  sheep 
sprinkled  over  one  field,  and  a  rare 
man  or  woman  trudging  along  be- 
side deep  ditches,  were  the  only 
symptoms  of  moving  life  we  saw  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Dnsseldorf ;  while 
pollard  trees  here  and  there,  and  long 
rows  of  unpollarded  poplars  by  the 
highway-sides,  where  a  village  was 


near,  as  tamely  represented  the  vege- 
table ornaments  which  beautify  an 
English  landscape. 

Following  the  Bhine  for  twenty 
miles  farther,  the  line  turns  to  the 
right,  and  we  pass  through  the  coal 
district  which  supplies  the  soft  coke 
by  which  the  locomotives  are  fed,  and 
the  dirty-looking  coal  to  which  the 
neighbouring  region  owes  so  much  of 
its  industrial  prosperity.  Iron  fur- 
naces, coal-pits,  and  chemical  manu- 
factories, remind  us,  as  we  pass  Ober- 
bausen,  of  the  denser  peopled  and 
more  smoke-blackened  coal-fields  of 
northern  and  western  England,  while 
all  the  appointments  we  see  around 
them  speak  of  an  economy  in  man- 
agement somewhat  difierent  from  our 
own.  No  heaps  of  waste  and  burn- 
ing coal  indicate  the  approach  to  a 
colliery,  nor  columns  of  black  smoke 
vomiting  waste  fuel  into  the  tainted 
air,  nor  wheels  and  ropes  rattling  and 
busily  revolving  in  the  open  day,  nor 
troops  of  blackened  men  and  boys 
lifting  their  heads  to  gaze,  as  the  train 
skims  swiftly  by.  Fine  buildings 
cover  in  and  conceal  the  openings  to 
the  pits  with  idl  their  gear ;  and  it  ia 
not  quite  obvious  whether  climate 
and  profit  compel  this  system,  or 
whether  it  is  the  general  habits  of 
the  people  which  thus  manifest  them- 
selves. Cattle  are  kept  under  cover 
nearly  all  the  year  through ;  thoughts 
are  very  much  kept  under  cover,  even 
in  so-called  constitutional  Prussia  and 
Hanover ;  and  the  operations  of  the 
coal-pit  may  be  boxed  in  and  hidden 
firom  the  vulgar  gaze,  merely  as  the 
consequence  of  a  precautionary  habit. 

Dordmund,  with  its  fortifications, 
and  its  associations  with  the  famons 
"  Vehm-gericht,"  stands  in  the  middle 
of  this  coal-field.  Several  borings  in 
progress  on  the  fiats  of  black  land, 
which  stretch  away  from  its  old  walls, 
exhibited  the  living  infiuence  of  rail- 
way communication  in  changing  the 
surface  even  of  old  countries,  in  open- 
ing up  long-neglected  resources,  and 
in  imparting  new  energy  to  half-dor- 
mant populations.  Through  the  fer- 
tile Hellweg  we  sped  along,  leaving 
Dordmund  behind  os,  and  through  the 
region  of  Westphalian  hams,  till  the 
dark  wet  night  overtook  us.  But, 
easy  and  comfortable  in  our  luxurious 
carriages,  we  only  quitted  the  train  aft 
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Hanover  that  we  miffbt  spend  a  morn- 
ing in  a  city  with  which  England  has 
had  so  many  relations. 

From  the  moment  the  Englishman 
enters  a  Continental  rulway  carriage, 
and  especially  if  he  is  proceeding  into 
Germany,  two  things  strike  him :  First, 
the  extreme  luxury,  roominess,  and 
comfort  of  the  carriages;  and,  second, 
the  nniyersal  propensity  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  second-class  carriages 
are  generally  fully  equal  in  their  fit- 
ting and  provisions  for  ease  to  our 
British  first-class,  while  the  German 
first-dass  carriages  surprise  us  by 
the  numerous  little  thoughtful  appli- 
ances they  exhibit  to  the  wants  and 
fancies  of  their  temporary  occupants. 
This  seems  rather  a  contradiction  to 
an  Englishman,  who  flatters  himself 
that  the  word  contort  is  indigenous 
to  his  own  country,  and  who  actually 
sees,  go  where  he  will,  that  in  its 
domestic  arrangements  an  English 
house  and  houshold  is  the  most  com- 
fortable in  the  world.  Hiis  discord- 
ance between  the  practice  of  home 
and  foreign  countries,  is  probably  to 
be  traced  to  the  difference  of  general 
habits  and  tendencies.  To  an  English- 
man, home  is  the  place  which  is  dearer 
than  any  other.  In  it  he  spends  his 
time  chiefly.  He  makes  his  home, 
therefore,  and  likes  to  see  it  made,  the 
most  comfortable  ]^ace  of  all.  To 
him  a  public  conveyance  or  a  public 
place  of  resort  is  no  permanent  temp- 
tation. He  comes  back  always  the 
happier,  and  he  counts  generally  how 
soon  he  may  get  back  again  to  his 
home.  But  on  the  Continent  it  is 
generally  different.  Home  has  few 
comforts  or  attractions,  chiefly  be- 
cause habit  has  led  to  the  custom  of 
dining,  of  supping,  of  sipping  coffee 
and  punch,  of  drinking  wine,  and  of 
smoking,  in  public.  The  public  places 
of  resort  are  made  comfortable  and 
luxurious  to  invite  these  visits.  People 
look  for  and  provide  more  comfort 
abroad  than  at  home ;  and  thus  into 
their  railway  carriages,  which,  like 
other  public  places,  are  really  smoking- 
shops,  they  carry  the  luxurious  ap* 
pllances  which  they  deny  themselves 
at  home. 

In  Germany  there  is  thus  an  excuse 
for  travelling  in  second-class  carriages, 
because  of  their  excellence,  which  we 
do  not  possess  in  England.   This  cus- 


tom, in  consequence,  is  very  general, 
not  only  among  natives,  but  among 
foreigners  also.  *^  On  the  Continent," 
says  Professor  Silliman,  in  a  book  of 
travds  he  has  lately  published,  *^  and 
particularly  in  Germany,  we  have 
generally  taken  the  second-class  car- 
riages. They  are  in  all  respects  de- 
sirable, and  few  persons,  except  the 
nobility,  travel  in  those  of  the  first 
class,  which  appear  to  possess  no  ad- 
vantage except  the  aristocratic  one  of 
partial  exclusion  of  other  classes  by 
the  higher  price."  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  advantage  in  point  of  comfort ; 
but  the  second-class  carriages  are  cer- 
tainly in  this  respect  quite  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  railway  cars  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  our  second- 
dass  carriages  in  England,  they  are, 
iidds  Professor  Silliman,  '^  made  very 
uncomfortable.  They  have nocushions, 
but  simply  naked  board  seats.  The 
backs  are  high  and  perpendicular.'* 
But  in  these  arrangements  the  learned 
Professor  was  not  aware  that  our  rail- 
way directors  patriotically  study  the 
conservation  of  our  domestic  habits. 
Were  the  carriages  made  too  com- 
fortable, people  might  prefer  them  to 
their  own  easy-chairs  and  sofas  at 
home,  and  thus  might  be  tempted  to 
frequent  them  too  much  and  too  often 
for  the  general  good.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  have  always  taken  first-class  tickets 
in  our  German  tour,  chiefly  because 
in  this  way  we  could,  in  most  cases, 
secure  to  ourselves  a  carriage  in  which 
we  could  avoid,  for  our  lungs  and  our 
clothes,  the  contamination  of  the  per- 
petual tobacca  In  West  Prussia,  it 
is  true,  we  were  told  that  nobody  but 
*^  prinzen  und  narren  "  (princes  and 
fools)  travelled  flrst  class;  but  even 
with  the  risk  of  such  nicknames  we 
continued  our  plan. 

**  On  ne  fume  pas  ici,*'  you  see 
stuck  up  on  a  rare  Belgian  carriage  in 
a  long  train ;  and  in  Prussia  a  ticket 
with  the  words,  ^^  Fiir  nicht  rauch- 
ende,*'  is  in  like  manner  suspended  to 
a  carriage  in  most  of  the  trains  on  the 
main  lines.  But  if  this  select  carriage 
be  full,  you  must  take  your  place 
among  the  fumeurs  or  the  rauehende  ; 
and  should  yon  there  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  torments  of  liv- 
ing smoke,  yon  have  the  still  more 
detestable  odours  to  endure,  the  after- 
smells  which  linger  wherever  tobacco- 
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smokers  have  been.  We  have  lately 
perceived  symptoms  of  the  introdoc* 
tion  of  this  custom  into  onr  English 
railvray-carriages.  We  trust  that  no 
desire  to  increase  the  home  revenue 
in  these  war  times  will  induce  even 
our  most  patriotic  railway  directors 
to  shut  their  e^es  to  the  growth  of  so 
annoying  a  nusance. 

A  morning  in  Hanover  is  agreeably 
spent.  Like  other  German  cities,  it 
has  derived  an  impulse  from  the  rail- 
way, and  new  streets  and  magnificent 
buildings  already  connect  the  station 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  town.  But 
it  is  in  these  old  streets  and  their 
quaint  buildings  that  the  greatest  en- 
joyment awaits  the  sight-seer.  The 
dress  and  manners  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  markets,  their  habits  and 
tastes,  as  indicated  by  the  articles 
everywhere  exposed  for  sale,  and  espe- 
cially the  quaint  old  Gothic  and  cu- 
riously -  ornamented  houses,  which 
range  their  gables  here  and  there 
along  the  streets — these  attractions 
interest  even  the  keenest  lovers  of 
progress.  Old-world  times  come  up 
on  the  memory  with  all  their  associa- 
tions, and  by  dint  of  contrast  awaken 
trahis  of  thought  not  the  less  pleasant 
that  the^  are  totally  different  from 
those  which  railways  and  theur  accom- 
paniments are  continually  suggesting 
tons. 

Among  these  quaint  old  houses, 
that  in  which  Leibnitz  lived  is  in  it- 
self one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  in 
its  associations  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting. Elevated  from  the  din  of 
the  main  street  (Scbmiede  strasse) 
on  which  it  is  situated,  the  philosopher 
Is  said  to  have  studied  in  the  garret 
which  looks  out  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  gable,  and  there  to  have  arrived 
at  those  results  of  thought  which  have 
given  both  his  name  and  his  monu- 
ment a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city, 
which  none  of  its  kings  can  boast  of. 
It  is  honourable  to  one  of  these  kings, 
Ernest  Augustus,  that  he  bought  the 
old  house,  and  caused  it  to  1^  kept 
from  disrepau:,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Hanover  that  in  1790  they  erected 
a  simple  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  philosopher,  consisting  of  a  bust 
on  a  marble  pedestal.  This  now 
stands  on  a  slight  mound  of  earth  on 
one  side  of  Waterloo  Place,  surround- 
ed by  a  humble  railing.    Few  stran- 


gers visit  the  city  who  have  not  heard 
of  the  man,  and  who  do  not  feel  gra- 
tified to  have  seen  his  likeness  in  his 
bust.  Fewer,  whose  love  of  books 
has  carried  them  to  the  royal  library, 
have  not  in  silence  looked,  and  with 
a  melancholy  interest,  on  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat  when  the  death-stroke 
came  upon  him,  and  at  the  book  which 
he  was  still  holding  in  his  hand  when 
the  sudden  summons  came. 

Bursting  its  old  boundaries,  like 
Hamburg,  Brunswick,  Breslan,  and 
many  other  fortified  cities,  the  walls 
and  ditches  and  towers  of  Hanover 
are  graduallv  disappearing.  Some 
of  the  last  of  the  ditches  we  saw  in 
the  act  of  being  filled  up;  and  the 

Erogress  of  the  arts  of  peace  will 
enceforth,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  save  its 
modem  inhabitants  from  the  frequent 
sufferings  which  besieging  armies  have 
in  former  times  mflicted.  Traversed 
by  the  river  Leine,  which,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  becomes  navi- 
gable from  the  junction  of  the  Ihme, 
ihej  have  now  facilities  for  communi- 
cation in  every  direction;  the  mer- 
cantile class  of  the  city  is  every  year 
becoming  more  influential;  and  as 
education  is  beginning  to  spread 
among  the  masses— a  thing  which  is 
far  from  being  unnecessary— a  more 
rapid  advancement  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, both  in  cotpmerce  and  agricul- 
ture, may  hereafter  be  anticipated. 

To  the  south-west  of  Hanover,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  appear 
the  terminating  hUls  of  the  Deister, 
from  which  sloping  grounds,  densely 
peopled  and  generally  fertile,  extend 
almost  to  the  city.  Rich  clay-soils  on 
this  side  are  fruitfril  in  varied  crops  ; 
but,  stretching  away  from  its  veir 
walls  on  the  other  side,  are  sandf 
moor,  and  heath,  the  flat  and  inhos- 
pitable beginnings  of  the  far-extend- 
ing Luneburg  heath.  Away  over 
these  flat,  black,  and  sandy  moors 
we  sped  in  the  afternoon  to  Bruns- 
wick. The  brief  stoppage  of  the  train 
gave  us  time  to  walk  through  some  of 
the  clean  streets  of  this  city,  and  to 
admire  its  richness  in  picturesque 
gable-fronted  buildings,  many  of  them 
three  centuries  old.  We  commend  it 
to  the  leisurely  traveller  as  worthy  of 
a  more  protracted  visit ;  and  if  he  is 
cunning  in  malt  liquor,  we  entreat 
him  to  indulge  his  palate  with  a  glass 
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Bat  without  the  walls  Magdeburg 
is  equally  attractive  to  one  who  has 
just  escaped  from  the  sands  and  peaty 
flats  of  the  Luneburg  heath.  Situated 
where  the  Elbe  widens,  with  its  cita* 
del  planted  on  one  of  the  river  islands, 
the  city  walls  are  skurted  on  either 
hand  by  fertile  plains,  rich  in  corn 
and  other  produce.  Still  flat,  how- 
ever, nnendosed,  without  hedgerows. 
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of  the  so-called  *'  Bmnswicker  nrnm- 
me,"  the  real  substantial  black-strap 
for  which  Brunswick  is  famous. 

Daylight  scarcely  served  to  bring 
US  to  Magdeburg.  We  hurried  past 
Wolfenbiittel,  famous  for  its  libraiy 
and  its  relics  of  Luther ;  and  as  we 
glided  hito  the  station  of  the  cele- 
brated fortress-city,  we  could  form 
little  idea  either  of  the  fertility  of  the 

river  banks  on  which  it  stands,  or  of    clumps  of  trees,  straying  cattle,  and 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  from    the  numerous  rural  peculiarities  which 


which  Magdeburg  derives  its  place  in 
history.  Within  the  walls  it  resem- 
bles Hanover  and  Brunswick  in  the 
mixture  of  old  and  new,  plain  and 
picturesque,  common  and  quaint, 
which  its  streets  present.  Here  are 
the  simple  remarks  which  a  day*8 
stroll  through  the  city  suggested  re- 
cently to  Madame  Pfeiffer : — 


give  life  and  variety  and  interest  to 
an  English  landscape,  almost  a  single 
glance  suffices  to  take  in  all  they  ex- 
hibit of  the  picturesque,  and  to  satisfy 
the  merely  superficial  tourist.  But 
there  is  attraction  in  these  flat  plains, 
nevertheless,  and  an  economical  in- 
terest, which  may  induce  even  the 
railway  traveller  to  stay  and  inspect 
them.    Fitted  by  its  free  and  open 


dates.  Particalarly  remarkable  in  this 
respect  is  the  principal  street, the  ''Broad- 
way," which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  town.  Here  we  can  see  houses  dat- 
ing their  origin  from  the  most  ancient 


« Magdeburg  is  a  mixed  pattern  of    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j,q  gy^^j^  ^f  root  crops, 
houses  ofjinjient,  medieja^^^^^^^^^^  modem     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Elbe  have 

become  the  centre  of  a  husbandry  of 
which  little  is  known  as  yet  in  Eng- 
land.     In  Murray's  Handbook,  the 

^  __^ traveUer  is  informed  that  *^  much  chi- 

times;  houses   that   have   stood    proof    cory  is  cultivated  in  this  district;" 

and  this  is  one  of  the  roots  for  the 
growth  of  which  the  soil  is  specially 
adapted.  The  culture  was  in  former 
years  more  extensive  than  at  present ; 
bnt  there  are  still  five  or  six  thousand 
acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  this 
crop.  The  yield  in  dried  chicory  from 
this  extent  of  land  is  from  twenty  to 
thurty  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  large- 
ly exported  to  England  and  America 
through  Hamburg  —  that  which  we 
receive  from  this  port  being  chiefly 
from  the  Magdeburg  chicory  manu- 
factories. 

Bnt  the  growth  of  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  extraction  of  beet-sugar,  are 
superseding  the  chicory  trade,  and  are 
gradually  assuming  the  first  place 
both  in  the  rural  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  Magdeburg  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  largest  producer  of 
beet-sugar  in  the  world  is  France ;  but 
the  German  Customs*  Union  is  the 
second  in  this  respect,  and  Magde- 
burg is  the  principal  centre  of  the 
German  production.  Like  eager 
horses,  skilfully  jockeyed,  and  run- 
ning neck  and  neck,  the  Cis  and 


against  sieges  and  sackings;  honses  of 
aU  colours  and  forms  ;  some  sporting 
peaked  gables,  on  which  stone  figures 
may  still  be  seeo;  others  covered  from 
roof  to  basement  with  arabesques;  and  in 
one  instance  I  could  eyen  detect  the 
remains  of  frescoes.  In  the  yery  midst 
of  these  relics  of  antiquity  would  appear 
a  house  built  in  the  newest  style.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  street 
which  produced  so  remarkable  an  impres- 
sion on  me.  The  finest  building  is  un- 
questionably the  venerable  cathedral.  In 
Italy  I  had  already  seen  numbers  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches,  yet  I  remained 
standing  in  mute  admiration  before  this 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture."  * 

This  cathedral  is  worthy  of  all  the 
admiration  which  Madame  Pfeiffer 
expresses.  The  glitter  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  worship  is  now  foreign  to  it, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  pile  remains. 
The  city  is  Protestant,  and  fondly  it 
ought  to  cherish  its  purer  worship, 
for  in  the  same  quaint  streets  Lnther 
sang  as  a  poor  scholar  for  charity, 
and  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  men  of 
the  time,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  learning. 


*  Madame  Ida  Ffbipfeb's  Visit  to  Icdand,  p.  32. 
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TraiuRhenave  sngar-eztracton  have 
for  years  back  been  strnggling  bard 
to  get  abead  of  eacb  other  in  the  per- 
fection of  their  methods,  and  the  pro- 
fit of  their  fields  and  manufactories ; 
and  many  curions  facts  and  difflcol- 
ties  have  come  oat  or  been  snr- 
moanted  dnring  this  chemico-agri- 
cnltural  and  chemico-mannfactnring 
contest.  For  it  is  an  mteresting  dr- 
cnmstance,  that  while  chemistry  was, 
on  the  one  band,  aidmg  the  farmer  to 
grow  large  and  profitable  crops  of 
roots,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  other,  assisting  the  manufacturer 
more  perfectly  and  profitably  to  ex- 
tract the  sugar  from  the  roots  when 
raised.  But  it  is  curious,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  the  advances  thus  made 
on  either  hand,  the  increased  profits 
of  the  one  party  were  found  singular- 
ly to  clash  and  interfere  with  the  pro- 
fits and  processes  of  the  other.  In- 
crease the  size  of  your  turnip  hj 
chemical  applications,  said  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  and  you  have  a 
heavier  crop  to  sell  to  the  sugar-ma- 
nufacturer. And  the  grower  took  the 
advice,  and  rejoiced  in  bis  augmenting 
profits.  The  practices  of  North  British 
turnip- growers  were  introduced  by 
British  settlers,  and  their  imitators, 
on  the  plains  of  Magdeburg ;  and  root 
crops  more  like  those  which  cover  our 
British  turnip-fields  were  seen,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

Then  up  rose  economical  chemistry, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  said.  No,  no, 
Mr  Farmer,  we  don't  want,  and  we 
won't  buy,  your  larger  roots.  We 
cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase  your  gigan- 
tic beets,  the  offspring  of  your  high 
manuring.  The  chemistry  whicb  en- 
larged the  roots  did  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  proportion.  ^^  A 
ton  of  good  big  beets  gives  me  less 
sugar,"  says  the  extractor,  "  than  a 
ton  of  your  small  ones ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  will  grow  the  big  ones,  I  must 
bave  them  at  a  less  price  in  propor- 
tion. And,  besides,  your  high  manur- 
ing puts  salt  into  the  turnip,  which 
prevents  me  from  fully  extracting  all 
the  sugar  they  do  contain."  Thus 
chemistry,  on  the  one  side,  was  at 
issue  with  chemistry  on  the  other,  and 
the  progress  of  a  profitable  scientific 
agriculture  appeared  to  be  arrested  by 
that  of  a  scientific  and  economical  ex- 
traction of  the  sugar. 


But  difficulties  to  men  of  sdenoe 
are  only  things  to  be  overcome.  On 
the  one  band,  the  farmer  kept  down 
the  size  of  his  roots.  He  sought  to 
make  up  in  number  for  the  deficient 
in  size,  while  he  applied  his  manure 
at  such  times  in  his  rotation,  and  of 
such  a  quality,  as  to  give  him  a 
slower-grown,  more  solid  root,  rather 
than  a  porous,  light,  rapidly  forced, 
and  less  saccharine  crop.  And  on  the 
other  band,  the  chemical  sugar-maker 
set  his  skill  to  work  to  devise  means 
of  more  fully  extracting  the  sugar 
still,  and  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  presence  of  salt  in  the 
juice  had  hitherto  thrown  in  bis  way. 
And  thus,  by  improving  in  different 
directions,  the  two  interests  are  gra- 
dually ceasing  to  dash,  and  at  the 
present  moment  a  mutually  advancing 
prosperity  binds  together  more  and 
more  the  chemical  manufacturer  and 
the  chemical  farmer  on  the  alluvials 
of  the  Elbe. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  the 
reader  will  see,  irom  what  we  have 
just  said,  Uiat  it  has  a  relative  as  well 
as  a  positive  importance,  very  similar 
to  that  which  the  arts  of  brewing  and 
distiUing  bave  in  this  country.  It 
cannot  fiourish  anywhere  without 
causing  the  agriculture  of  the  place 
to  fiourish  along  with  it.  A  necessary 
condition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fiourishing  sugar-manufactory,  is  the 
existence  of  well-cultivated  farms,  and 
skilful  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  erection  of  sucb  works,  therefore, 
is  a  positive  and  direct  means  of  pro* 
moting  agriculture,  by  affording  a 
tempting  and  constant  market  for  an 
important  part  of  the  yearly  produce. 
This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Grerman  governments  bave 
given  so  many  encouragements  of  lata 
years  to  the  extension  of  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  and  why  the  astute 
government  of  Russia  should  have 
incited  the  nobles  of  the  empire  to 
exert  themselves  in  its  behalf  in  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Czar*s  do- 
minion. Russia,  in  consequence,  pos- 
sesses a  greater  number  of  beet- 
sugar  works  than  any  other  country. 
Even  as  far  as  Odessa  the  culture  has 
penetrated,  and  is  now  carried  on. 

Mr  Oliphant,  who  recently  visited 
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the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  informs 
us  tha^^ 

**  Lately,  in  the  neighhonrhood  of 
Odessa,  the  cnltiTation  of  beetroot,  and 
extraction  of  sugar  f^om  it,  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  large 
landed  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
Tinces.  Notwithstanding  most  praise- 
worthy exertions,  these  aristocratic  beet- 
root growers  were  totally  unable  to  make 
their  speculation  remunerative,  and  many 
of  them  must  have  been  ruined  had  not 
the  legislature  stepped  in  and  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  other  sugar.  The  conse- 
sequence  is,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  buy  evgar  at  a  hundred  per 
eent  higher  than  the  priee  at  which  our 
oolonial  sugar  could  be  imported  into  the 
country.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  notwithstanding  this  iniquitous  re- 
gulation, combined  with  the  sybtem  of 
forced  labour,  the  beetroot-growers  are 
unable  to  cuUiyate  with  profit.'** 

Bat  the  train  is  in  motion,  the 
trumpet  has  sonnded,  and  we  are  off 
through  the  darkness,  and  along  the 
slightly  undulating  flats,  on  our  way 
to  Berlin.  We  found  ourselves  in 
company  with  a  pleasant  Frenchman 
en  route  from  the  embassy  in  London  to 
the  embassy  in  Berlin ;  and  before  our 
most  unanimous  deliberations  on  the 
affairs  of  the  East  had  come  to  a  close, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  by  10  p.m.  had  reached 
our  quarters  in  the  Hdtel  de  Russie. 

Berlin,  bow  many  beauties  and  at- 
tractions dost  thou  present  to  the 
stranger  who  steps  out  for  the  first 
time  from  this  hotel,  and,  walking  a 
few  yards,  places  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  Unter  den  Linden,  with  his  back 
to  the  river  and  bridge.  Leisurely  he 
feasts  bis  eyes  as  he  turns,  now  to  the 
right  and  now  to  the  left,  now  gazing 
down  the  long  vista  whidi  terminates 
at  the  Brandenburg  gate,  now  turning 
towards  the  arsenid  and  the  museum, 
and  now  farther  round  towards  the 
cathedral  and  the  royal  palace.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  de- 
coration and  design,  all  contribute 
their  attractions ;  massing,  grouping, 
and  colouring,  add  their  effects  upon 
the  intelligent  eye,  while  the  heart  is 
touched  by  the  mementoes  of  the  past 
which  here  and  there  arrest  his  glance, 
the  grateful  homage  to  the  departed 
which  the  monumental  statuary  ex- 


hibits, the  love  of  country  breathing 
from  brief  but  frequent  inscriptions, 
and  over  all  the  love  and  veneration 
of  both  king  and  people  for  the  Great 
Frederick,  the  founder  of  the  Prussian 
fortunes.  Deeper  than  all  the  other 
sights  which  thus  first  arrest  the 
8tranger*B  eye,  the  monument  to  Fre- 
derick and  bis  times  will  touch  and 
impress  the  sensitive  stranger.  On 
his  war  steed  there  he  rides,  the  iron 
man,  the  observed  of  all  eyes,  sur- 
rounded, it  is  true,  by  the  generals 
who  rose  to  fame  beneath  his  banner, 
but  not  less  conspicuously  by  the 
statesmen  who  led  his  civil  armies, 
by  the  poets  and  great  writers  whom 
he  esteemed  and  imitated,  by  the  ad- 
vancers of  science  in  his  time,  and 
by  those  who  ornamented  his  reign 
through  the  decorations  of  the  fine 
arts,*— all  here  find  their  place  side 
by  side,  attendant  upon  the  great 
monarch,  at  once  giving  and  receiv- 
ing lustre.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
age  rather  than  to  the  man— or,  we 
might  rather  Bay,  to  the  man  and  his 
age;  and  the  lover  of  abstract  art, 
and  the  worshipper  of  modem  pro- 
gress, will  equally  admire  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  interesting 
monument.  We  were  touched  by  a 
feature  in  the  inscription,  which 
others  have  no  doubt  noticed  as  well 
as  ourselves.  The  words  of  the  whole 
inscription  are:  "To  Frederick  the 
Great,  Frederick-William  III.,  1850, 
completed  by  Frederick- William  IV., 
1851."  Two  kings  emulous  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  dedicating  this  monument 
to  their  illustrious  predecessor !  This 
scarcely  expresses  more  highly  the 
mutual  veneration  of  both  father  and 
son  for  the  national  hero  whose  blood 
they  boast  of,  than  it  bespeaks  their 

Eride  in  the  work  of  art  it  was  their 
appiness  to  be  able  to  dedicate  to 
bis  memory.  How  many  will  admire 
and  cherish  in  it  the  genius  of  art,  who 
will  deplore  and  condemn  the  genius 
of  war  to  which  the  great  hero  offered 
his  most  ardent  and  most  costly  sa- 
crifices! 

Yet  the  most  deadly  haters  of  war 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is 
something  sublime  in  the  special  fea- 
tures of  Frederick's  character,  which 
the  letters  recently  published  have 
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disclosed.  Oppressed  by  the  anxieties 
coDseqaent  upon  military  disasters, 
and  apprehensive  of  farther  defeats, 
in  which  he  sees  the  possibility  of 
himself  being  taken  prisoner,  he  writes 
to  his  minister,  and  prescribes  the 
course  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of 
the  royal  family  in  such  an  eventu- 
ality. And  then,  speaking  of  his  own 
possible  position,  and  of  the  compul* 
sion  which  might  be  exercised  npon 
him  as  a  prisoner,  he  commands  them 
to  attend  to  no  instmctions  or  orders 
he  may  issne  while  detained  a  prisoner, 
and  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  free 
agent.  He  is  of  a  great  mind  who 
knows,  can  anticipate,  and  provide 
against  the  special  or  possible  weak- 
nesses of  his  bodily  nature.  And  so 
Frederick,  dreading  what  impatience 
for  liberty  or  personal  suffering  might 
possibly  force  from  him  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, lays  upon  his  servants, 
while  free,  his  heaviest  commands  to  re- 
gard him  no  more  than  one  dead,  should 
he  happen  to  become  a  prisoner,  and 
to  consider  not  his  state  or  condition 
or  written  orders  then^  but  solely  the 
tenor  and  substance  of  what  he  now 
writes,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
interests  of  his  people  and  his  conn- 
try.  How  many  men  have  lived  to 
despise  themselves  for  acts  of  weak- 
ness, of  folly,  or  of  vice,  which  in 
feeble  hours  they  have  committed  I 
Here  we  have  the  philosophical  hero 
providing  for  the  possible  contingency 
of  such  an  hour  of  bodily  weuness 
or  mental  imbecility  casting  its  heavy 
shadows  over  him  I  There  is  in  this 
trait  something  not  only  for  descend- 
ants to  be  proud  of,  and  for  a  people 
to  venerate,  but  for  strangers  of  other 
nations  also  to  respect  and  admire. 

The  character  of  the  society  in 
Berlin  is  familiar  to  most  travellers. 
To  those  who  have  access  to  diplo- 
matic circles,  the  evening  reunions  in 
the  hotels  of  the  ambassadors  are 
described  as  agreeable  in  a  high  de- 
gree. But  of  real  Berlin  hospitality 
in  the  houses  of  the  Berlin  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  nobles  whose  domains  are 
in  the  provinces,  little  is  either  to  be 
seen  or  said.  We  had  no  leisure  to 
seek  an  entr^  to  the  houses  of  imperial 
and  kingly  representatives,  then  over 
bead  and  ears  in  notes,  rejoinders, 
protocols,  and  despatches,  and  teased 
every  hour  of  the  night  by  thundering 


couriers  and  impatient  despatch-boxes. 
We  had,  indecKl,  occasion  to  experi- 
ence, as  we  had  lone  before  done  In 
St  Petersburg,  the  kindness  and  affable 
attention  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  were 
happy  to  find  that  his  long  residence 
abroad  had  not  lessened  his  keen 
sympathy  with  English  feeling,  nor 
his  contact  with  Prussian  vacillation 
made  him  undecided  as  to  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  England  in  the  then 
approaching  crisis. 

£at  Berlin  boasts  a  scientific  society, 
to  which  it  was  our  pride  and  happi- 
ness to  obtain  an  easy  introduction. 
Every  one  is  acqusunted  with  some  of 
the  numerous  names  which  adorn  the 
Ust  of  scientific  men  who  form  the 
educational  staff  of  the  University  of 
BerUn,  or  who  hold  official  situations 
of  various  kinds  in  the  Prussian  ca- 
pital. No  city  in  Germany  can  boast 
of  so  many  men  of  real  eminence  as 
illustrators  and  discoverers  in  the 
several  walks  of  science;  and  nowhere 
will  vou  find  a  pleasanter,  franker, 
happier,  more  unpretending,  jolly, 
and  good-natured  a  set  of  evening 
companions,  over  a  bottle  of  good 
Rhine  wine  and  a  petit  souper^  than 
these  same  distinguished  philoaopheral 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
evening  meetings  at  which  the  stranger 
may  have  the  fortune  to  meet  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  of  science  in 
Beriin,  is  that  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  The  President  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Carl  Bitter,  who  was  in 
the  chair  when  we  attended,  and 
around  him  were  many  whom  we  had 
come  to  see.  But  on  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book  of  travels  of 
our  friend  Professor  Silliman,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  same 
Society  at  which  he  was  present  two 
years  before,  which  appears  so  exact 
a  photograph  of  the  one  at  which  we 
assisted  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to 
quote  his  words. 

*^  Several  papers  were  read  on  geogra- 
phical Bubjeote,  and  different  gentlemen 
were  called  upon  to  elaoidate  partionlar 
topics.  Their  coarse  is,  not  only  to  illus- 
trate topography,  but  all  allied  themes, 
including  the  different  branches  of  natu- 
ral history  and  of  meteorology  that  are 
connected  with  the  eonntry  under  oonal- 
deration.  In  this  manner  the  discussions 
become  fruitful  of  instruction  and  enter- 
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tainmentj  and  the  interest  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

**  A  sapper  followed  in  the  great  room 
of  the  Society.  Among  the  eminent  men 
present  whose  fame  was  known  to  us  at 
home  were  Professor  Ehrenherg,  the 
philosopher  of  the  microscopic  world ;  the 
two  brothers  Rose;  Gastay,  of  mineralogy, 
and  Heinrich,  of  analytical  chemistry ; 
BoTO,  the  meteorologist  and  physicist; 
Magnns,  of  electro-magnetism  ;  Poggen- 
dorff,  the  editor  of  the  well-known  jour- 
nal which  bears  his  name  ;  Mitscherlich, 
of  general  and  applied  chemistry,  besides 
many  others  almost  equally  distinguished. 
We  receiyed  a  warm  welcome  to  Berlin, 
and  throughout  the  eyening  the  most 
kind  and  cordial  treatment."  **- 

We,  too,  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking  with  all  these  great  men. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  also,  among  the 
papers  read,  to  hear  one  by  our  friend 
JProfessor  Ehrenberg,  on  microscopic 
forms  of  life  which  exist  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  nnder  the  enormous 

Pressure  of  a  thousand  feet  of  water, 
"hey  are  found  in  a  fine  calcareous 
mud  or  chalk  which  covers  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  which  was  fished  up  from 
this  and  still  greater  depths  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  of  the  United  States' 
coast  survey.  Ehrenberg,  as  a  scien- 
tific man,  enjoys  the  singular  distinc- 
tion, we  might  almost  say  felicity, 
not  only  of  having  discovered  a  new 
world,  but  of  living  to  see  it  very 
widely  explored,  and  of  having  him- 
self been,  and  still  being,  its  chief 
investigator.  His  microscope  and  his 
pencil  are  as  obedient  to  him  as  ever, 
eye  and  hand  as  piercing,  as  steady, 
and  as  truthful  as  ever;  and,  to  all 
appearance,  microscopic  investigation, 
and  the  classification  of  microscopic 
life,  must  assume  a  new  phase  under 
the  guidance  of  some  new  genius,  be- 
fore Ehrenberg  cease  both  himself  to 
steer,  and  mainly  to  man  and  work, 
the  ship  which  he  built,  and  rigged, 
and  launched,  and  for  so  many  years 
has  guided  on  its  voyage  of  oisco- 
very. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  micro- 
scopic world  which  Ehrenberg  has  in- 
vestigated, we  may  notice  in  this  place, 
as  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  his 
singular  suggestion  in  relation  to  the 


foilndations  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  This 
city  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  infer- 
tile fiat  plain,  through  which  the 
river  Spree  wends  its  slow  way,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  city 
Itself.  Beneath  the  present  ^*  streets 
of  palaces  and  walks  of  state''  exbts 
a  deep  bog  of  black  peat,  through 
which  sinkings  and  borings  in  search 
of  water  have  frequently  been  carried. 
This  peat,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  swarms  at  this  moment 
with  infusoriallife.  Countless  myriads 
of  microscopic  animals,  at  this  great 
depthybeneath  the  pressureof  thesnper- 
incumbent  earth  and  streets,  live  and 
die  in  the  usual  course  of  microscopic 
life.  They  move  among  each  other, 
and  wriggle,  to  human  sense,  invi- 
sible ;  so  that  the  whole  mass  of  peaty 
matter  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
usually  insensible  movement.  But 
in  Berlin  the  houses  crack  at  times, 
and  yawn  and  suffer  unaccountable 
damage,  even  where  the  foundations 
seem  to  have  been  laid  with  care. 
And  this,  our  philosopher  has  conjec- 
tured, may  be  owing  to  the  changes 
and  motions  of  his  invisible  world — 
the  sum  of  the  almost  infinite  insen- 
sible efforts  of  the  tiny  forms  pro- 
ducing at  times,  when  they  conspire 
in  the  same  direction,  the  sensible 
and  visible  movements  of  the  surface 
by  which  the  houses  that  stand  upon 
it  are  deranged  1  The  conjecture  is 
curious,  the  cause  a  singular  one,  but 
who  shall  say  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
the  effect  ? 

Another  among  the  names  above 
mentioned  —  that  of  Mitscherlich — 
stands  in  relation  to  the  crystalline 
forms  of  matter  in  a  nearly  similar 
relation  to  that  which  Ehrenberg  oc^ 
cupies  in  regard  to  microscopic  life. 
The  discoverer,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
Isomorphism,  he  has  lived  to  see  his  dis- 
covery assume  a  most  important  place 
in  chemico-crystallographic  science, 
and  to  branch  out  into  various  kin- 
dred lines  of  research ;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  happy  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  has  himself  always 
led  the  progress,  and  that  he  is  ac- 
knowledged everywhere  as  still  the 


*  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851  >yoL  ii.  p.  317.     By  Professor  Bbnjamin  Siluman. 
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principal  advancer  and  head  autho- 
rity in  the  department  of  iinowiedge 
be  was  the  first  to  open  np. 

Bat  among  the  scientific  men  of 
Berlin,  we  mnst  spare  a  few  words  for 
one  who  shines  among  them  as  the 
acknowledged  chief— the  veteran  and 
venerable  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt. 
Here  is  Professor  SiUiman*s  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  gentleman,  as  the 
American  Professor  saw  him,  by  ap- 
pointment, in  the  antnmn  of  1861 : — 

**  I  theo  introdaoed  my  sou,  and  we  were 
at  once  placed  at  oar  ease.  His  bright 
countenaace  expresses  great  beneTolenoOy 
and  from  the  fountains  of  his  immense 
stores  of  knowledge  a  stream  almost 
constant  flowed  for  nearly  an  boar.  He 
was  not  engrossing,  bat  yielded  to  our 
prompting,  wbeneTer  we  suggested  an 
inquiry,  or  alladed  to  any  partioalar 
topic  ;  for  we  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the 
time  with  our  own  remaito  any  Itartber 
than  to  draw  him  out.  He  baa  a  perfeot 
command  of  the  best  English,  and  speaks 
the  language  quite  agreeably.  There  is 
no  stateliness  or  reserve  about  him ;  and 
he  is  as  affable  as  if  he  bad  no  claims  to 
superiority.  His  roice  is  exceedingly 
musical,  and  be  is  so  animated  and  ami- 
able that  you  feel  at  once  as  if  he  were 
an  old  friend.  His  person  is  not  much 
abore  the  middle  size  ;  be  stoops  a  little^ 
but  less  than  most  men  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  He  has  no  appearance  of 
decrepitude  ;  his  eyes  are  brilliant,  his 
complexion  light ;  his  features  and  pezeoa 
are  round  although  not  fat,  his  hair  thin 
and  white,  his  mind  very  active,  and  his 
language  brilliant,  and  sparkling  with 
bright  thoughts.  We  retired  greatly 
gratified,  and  the  more  so,  as  a  man  in 
his  eighty-third  year  might  soon  pass 
away."— Vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

Two  years  more  had  passed  away, 
when  we  were  honoured  with  an 
audience  of  the  distinguished  philo- 
sopher during  our  stay  in  Berlin. 
Age  sits  lightly  upon  his  active  bead. 
Still  full  of  unrecorded  facts  and 
thoughts,  he  labours  daily  in  com- 
mitting them  to  the  written  page,— ^ 
for  the  grave,  ho  tells  you,  wuts  him 
early  now,  and  he  must  finish  what 
he  has  to  do  before  be  dies.  And 
yet  he  is  as  full  at  the  same  time  of 
the  discoveries  and  new  thoughts  of 
others,  and  as  eager  as  the  youngest 
student  of  nature  in  gathering  up 
fresh  threads  of  knowledge,  and  in 
following  the  advances  of  the  various 


departments  of  natural  science.  And 
in  so  doing  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  generous  mind  to  estimate  hi^- 
ly  the  labours  of  others,  to  encourage 
the  vonng  and  aspiring  investigator 
to  whatever  department  of  nature  he 
maybedevoted,  and  to  aid  him  with  his 
counsel,  his  influence,  and  his  sym- 

Sathy.  We  found  him  congratulating 
imself  on  the  possession  of  a  power 
with  which  few  really  scientific  men 
are  gifted  —  that  of  making  science 
popular-- of  drawing  to  himself,  and 
to  the  knowledge  he  had  to  dififnse, 
the  regard  and  attention  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  his  own  and  other 
countries,  by  a  clear  method,  and  an 
agreeable  and  attractive  style  in  writ- 
ing. ^*  To  make  discoveries  plain  and 
popular  is,  perhaps,  more  difllcnlt," 
ne  said  to  ns,  **  than  to  make  the  dis- 
coveries themselves.'*  And  Uie  feel- 
ing of  the  present  time  seems  very 
mnch  to  run  in  sympathv  with  this 
sentiment.  The  power  of  diffusing  Is 
a  gift  perhaps  as  high,  and  often  far 
mora  valuable  to  the  community,  than 
the  power  of  discovering,  and  it  should 
be  esteemed  and  honoured  accord- 
ingly. He  expressed  himself  as  espe- 
cially pleased  that  no  less  than  four 
original  translations  of  one  of  his  late 
books  have  appeared  in  the  English 
tongue.  In  a  work  so  honoured  by 
publishers'  regards,  there  must  exist 
some  rare  and  remarkable  element  of 
popularity  which  our  scientific  writers 
would  do  well  to  study. 

Professor  Silliman,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Humboldt,  scarcely  seiaed  the 
most  salient  and  characteristic  points 
of  his  personal  appearance.  Fifty 
commonplace  men  have  ^*  benevolent 
countenances,  lively  and  simple  man- 
ners, and  persons  which  are  round 
though  not  fat."  But  look,  gentle 
reader,  at  the  picture  of  the  venerable 
sage  as  it  hangs  there  before  ns. 
What  strikes  yon  first?  Is  it  not 
that  lofty,  towering,  massive  brow, 
which  seems  all  too  large,  as  it  over- 
arches his  deep-sunk  eyes,  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  body  and  the  gene- 
ral sine  of  the  head  itself?  And  then, 
does  not  the  character  of  the  eye  ar- 
rest yon — the  thinking,  reflecting,  ob- 
serving eye — which,  while  it  looks  at 
you  quietly  and  calmly,  seems  to  be 
leisurely  looking  into  you,  and  reflect- 
ing at  the  same  time  upon  what  yon 
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have  said  or  saggested  to  his  richly- 
stored  mind  ?  Tliere  is  benevolencei 
it  is  tme,  in  the  month,  and  something 
of  the  satisfied  consciousness  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  the  more  grateful  to  feel 
that  it  is  almost  nniversallj  acknow* 
ledged.  But  there  is  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  massive  chin,  and  indica- 
tions of  that  rare  perseverance  which 
for  so  long  a  life  has  made  him  con- 
tinuously, and  without  ceasing,  aug- 
ment the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
his  wide  experience,  and  as  continu- 
ously strive  to  spread  it  abroad. 

The  celebrity  of  Berlin  among  Grer- 
man  cities  depends  in  part  upon  its 
architectural  and  other  decorations,  but 
chiefly  upon  the  scientific  and  literary 
men  whom,  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, it  has  been  the  pride  and  policy  of 
successive  governments  to  attach  to  Its 
young  university.  Where  so  many 
nigh-schoolsexist,  asis  the  case  in  Ger- 
many, the  resort  of  students  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  residence  of  teachers 
of  greater  genius  and  wider  distinction. 
Fellowships  and  other  pecuniary  temp- 
tations do  not  invite  young  talent  to 
the  universities  there  as  with  us. 
Place  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  a 
scientific  chair  in  a  puny  university 
like  Giessen,  and  students  will  flock 
to  his  prelections.  Remove  him  to 
Berliner  Heidelberg,  and  all  Germany 
will  send  its  most  ardent  natures  to 
sit  at  his  feet  in  his  new  home.  The 
love  of  knowledge  carries  thero  to 
college,  the  fame  of  its  professors  de- 
cides in  which  college  they  shall  enrol 
themselves.  To  the  sedulous  choice 
of  the  best  men  from  the  various 
schools  of  Germany,  and  to  great  care 
in  rearing  and  fostering  the  best  of  its 
own  alumni,  the  university  of  Berlin 
owes  its  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and 
in  reputation,  and  the  city  of  Berlin 
the  agreeable  cu*cle  of  distinguished 
philosophers,  among  whom  the  intel- 
lectual stranger  finds  at  once  a  ready 
welcome  and  a  great  enjoyment. 

Though  Beriin  is  actually  south  of 
London,  yet  its  inland  position  gives 
it  a  winter  climate  of  much  greater 
severity.  It  derives,  also,  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  cold  north  wind 
which,  descending  from  the  frozen 
Baltic,  sweeps  across  the  flat  country 
by  which  this  sea  is  separated  from 
Bsrlin.  These  winds  gave  to  the  air, 
during  a  portion  of  our  stay,  the  feel- 


ing as  if  it  was  loaded  with  minute 
icicles,  which  impinged  upon  and  stuck 
in  the  throat  as  the  breath  descended. 
The  public  statuary,  and  the  plants  in 
the  public  walks,  were  mostly  done 
np  in  straw  to  keep  them  from  injury; 
scarcely  an  evergeen  was  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  and,  as  in  Rnssia,  our  com- 
mon ivy  was  cultivated  in  flowerpots, 
and  preserved  as  a  hothouse  plant. 

In  our  walks  through  the  city,  our 
attention  was  attracted  one  day  by  a 
sign-board  announcing  a  ^^  Cichorien 
fabrique  und  eiche\  coffee  handtung*^ — 
a  chicory  and  acorn  coflee-mannfac- 
tory.  As  the  latter  beverage  at  least 
was  a  novelty  to  us,  we  entered  the 
premises  and  explored  the  rude  manu- 
factory. Attending  a  huge  revolving 
cylinder,  something  like  a  gas- retort, 
stood  one  unclean  workman,  while  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet  was  a  heap  of 
durty  half-charred  rubbish,  which  we 
learned  was  the  roasted  cbicory. 
Watching  another  machine,  from 
which  streamed  a  tiny  rivulet  of  coarse 
brown  powder,  stood  a  boy,  who,  with 
the  master,  completed  the  staff  of  the 
establishment.  The  one  machine 
roasted  and  the  other  ground  the  ma- 
terials, while  place  and  people  were  of 
the  untidiest  kind.  We  saw  and 
bought  samples  of  both  varieties  of  so- 
called  coffee.  The  chicory,  as  the 
master  told  us  without  any  reserve, 
was  made  up  half  of  chicory  and  half  of 
turnips,  roasted  and  ground  together. 
The  latter  admixture  made  it  sweeter. 
The  acorn  coffee,  made  from  acorns 
roasted  and  ground,  was  made,  he 
said,  and  sold  in  large  quantities.  It 
was  very  cheap,  was  given  especially 
to  children,  and  was  substituted  for 
coffee  in  many  public  establishments 
for  the  young.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  medicinal  rather  than  an  eco* 
nomical  view,  as  acorn  coffee  finds  a 
place  in  the  Prussian  and  other  Ger- 
man pharmacopceias,  and  is  considered 
to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
blood,  especially  of  scrofulous  persons. 
It  is,  however,  manufactured  and  used 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adulterating  genuine  coffee, 
and  it  has  been  imported  into  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose,  chiefly, 
we  believe,  from  Hamburg. 

It  is  very  interesting,  in  an  econo- 
mico-physiological  point  of  view,  to 
mark  and  trace  the  historical  changes 
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which  tal[e  place  in  the  diet  and  beve- 
rages of  nations.  The  potato  came 
from  the  west,  and  by  diffasing  itself 
over  Europe  has  changed  the  daily 
diet,  the  yearly  agricnltore,  and  the 
social  habits  of  whole  kingdoms.  Tea ' 
came  from  the  east,  and  has  equally 
changed  the  drinks,  the  tastes,  the 
bodily  habits  and  cravings,  and  we 
believe  also  very  materially  the  Intel- 
lectual  character  and  general  mental 
and  bodily  temperament,  of  probably 
a  hundred  millions  of  men,  who  now 
consume  it  in  Europe  and  America. 
Coffee,  coming  in  like  manner  from  the 
east,  has  in  some  countries  of  Europe 
turned  domestic  life,  we  may  say, 
literally  out  of  doors.  The  coffee* 
house  and  living  in  public  have  in 
France  and  elsewhere  superseded  the 
domestic  circle  and  the  quiet  amenities 
of  the  home  hearth.  And  now,  to 
succeed  and  supersede  both  coffee  and 
tea,  we  are  ourselves  in  the  west  now 
growing  and  manufacturing  chicoir, 
which  in  its  turn  is  destined  materiauy 
to  alter  the  taste,  and  probably  to 
change  the  constitution,  and  thus  to  af- 
fect the  mental  habits,  dispositions,  and 
tendencies  of  the  people  who  consume 
it.  In  chemical  composition,  and  con- 
sequent phvsiological  action  upon  the 
sjstem,  this  substance  differs  essen- 
ti^ly  from  tea  and  cofiee,  and,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  it  must  gradually 
produce  a  change  of  temperament 
which  we  cannot  at  present  specially 
predict,— that  is  to  say,  if  the  con- 
sumption spread  and  increase  as  it  has 
done  in  recent  years.  For,  little  com- 
paratively as  W)e  hjf^y^  yet  heard  of 
this  plant  in  Esgliitod^  the  European 
consumption  of.  chicory,  mixed  and 
unmixed,  amounts  abeady  to  not 
much  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds. 

Between  Brussels  and  Berlin,  when 
seen  on  a  Sunday,  mucl^  difference 
will  strike  the  English  traveller.  He 
is  now  in  a  Protestant  country ;  and 
though  the  bill-sticker  announces  balls 
and  concerts,  and  open  theatres  for 
the  evening,  yet  the  Sunday  mornings 
are  quiet  in  the  streets,  and  the  bustle 
of  business  or  of  holiday  pleasures 
in  no  offensive  way  obtrudes  itself 
upon  the  attention.  The  tendency 
also,  during  the  present  reign,  is  to 
make  the  observance  of  the  day  more 
strict  still,  though  there,  of  course,  as 


at  home,  opposition  shows  itself,  and 
diverse  opinions  prevail.  Among  the 
four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Berlin,  there  are  com- 
parativdy  few  Boman  Catholics.  Two 
churches  and  a  chapel  are  all  the 
places  6f  public  worship  they  possess ; 
and  hence  the  passing  to  and  fro  of 
priestly  vestments  as  we  walk  the 
streets  does  not  strike  the  eye  here  as 
it  does  in  Brussels. 

But  at  a  time  like  this,  politics  are 
likely  to  be  talked  of  in  the  military 
capital  of  Prussia  (^uite  as  much  as 
either  religion  or  science.  As  to  the 
Kussian  question,  three  main  things, 
difficult  to  recondle,  embarrass  the 
Prussian  policy.  The  people  hate 
Bussia— barely  tolerate  the  supposed 
syn4>athy  of  the  court  of  Berlin  with 
that  of  8t  Petersburg — and  would  not 
suffer  the  King  to  take  part  with  the 
Czar.  Then  both  court  and  people 
equally  hate  and  distrust  the  IVencb. 
They  fear  to  be  robbed  of  their 
Bhenish  Provinces  by  a  sudden  in- 
cursion from  France;  and  that,  were 
Prussia  once  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  Russia,  the  occasion  ~ would  be 
too  favourable  for  the  Fr^ch  to  re- 
sist. The  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
uncertain,  his  death  would  befoUowed 
by  a  revolution,  and  this  very  pro- 
bably by  war  upon  their  neighbours. 
With  England  they  would  unite,  bat 
they  cannot  cordially  do  so  with  a 
country  they  talk  of  as  fickle  and 
faithless  France.  And  as  a  third  main 
element  in  the  question  comes  the 
jeidousy  of  Austria.  Berlin  and 
Vienna  watch  each  the  motions  of 
the  other.  If  the  one  were  to  commit 
itself,  the  course  of  the  other  would 
be  clear ;  but  so  long  as  neither  feels 
that  it  can  heartily  trust  in  France 
or  safely  defy  Russia,  a  union  between 
the  two  on  a  German  basis,  equally 
anti-Russian  and  anti-French,  snch 
as  has  recently  been  announoed, 
seems  the  only  safe  solution  possible. 
But  cool  reasoning  on  probabUitiea 
and  situations  is  not  to  be  expe^^ed 
from  a  Prussian  more  than  from  an 
Englishman— less,  perhaps,  from  the 
former  than  the  latter,  since,  in  Prus- 
sia, patriotism  is  always  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  that  military 
feeling  and  ardour  with  which  a  three 
years'  service  in  the  army  more  or 
less  inoculates  all ;  and  sUll  less  can 
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it  be  expected-irom  an  unstable  and 
wavering  Prassian  King,  whom  sym- 
pathy, more  than  duty,  bends  and 
binds. 

Among  the  items  in  Berlin  news- 
papers which  daily  amnsed  ns  more 
than  their  politics,  were  the  marriage 
advertisements  which  have  their  con- 
stant corner  in  the  Berliner  Intelli- 
genz  Btatt,  Here  is  a  bit  of  conceit, 
*^  A  man  in  his  thirtieth  year  wishes 
to  marry.  To  ladies  who  possess  a 
fortune  of  fonr  to  Ave  thousand  dol-* 
lars  or  upwards,  and  who  have  no 
objections  to  become  acquainted  with 
persons  of  good  character,  1  hereby 
give  the  opportunity  to  send  in  their 
addresses  to,"  &c.  &c.  Side  by  side 
with  this  we  have—**  An  active  and 
respectable  widow,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  has  a  secure  pension, 
wishes  to  connect  herself  in  marriage 
with  a  man  of  business,  and  requests 
in  all  negotiations  the  most  inviolable 
secresy.  Addresses  to  be  sent,"  &c. 
&c  Some  of  the  ardent  male  can- 
didates for  connubial  bliss  put  forth 
the  melting  plea  that  they  want  to 
marry,  but  have  no  female  acquaint- 
ances ;  while  the  females,  on  the  other 
hand,  urge  that  they  have  no  protec- 
tors, and  in  these  piteous  circum- 
stances both  sexes  find  an  excuse  for 
malting  their  wishes  known  through 
the  public  prints. 

But  we  linger,  not  unnaturally  per- 
haps, but  somewhat  long  for  our  nar- 
rative, in  the  city  of  Berlin.  The 
passports  are  ^  again  m^,  however, 
and  stowed  away  in  our  safest  pocket, 
tl^e  trumpet  sounds  anew,  and  we  are 
off  to  Stettin.  Through  flats  and 
sands  and  moors  as  before,  and  oc- 
casional patches  of  pine  forest,  we 
pass  for  the  most  part  of  the  way. 
Here  and  there  a  stretch  of  poor  corn- 
land  breaks  upon  the  monotony,  and 
occasional  undulations  of  the  surface 
confine  the  view.  But  no  home-like 
fences  divide  the  land,  nor  signs  of 
comfort  make  up  for  the  natural 
nakedness  and  repulsive  aspect  of  the 
bleak-looking  country.  This  charac- 
ter of  the  land  and  landscape  prevails 
both  east  and  west  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  not  only  in 
Prussia,  but  in  the  Danish  appendages 
of  Holstein  and  Sieswick,  and  across 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Yet  there 
are  some  so  little  experienced  in  the 
features  of  a  fair  landscape,  or  so 
patriotically  blind,  or  so  poetically 
disposed  by  nature,  as  to  see  beauties 
even  in  these  unpromising  countrieSt 
and  to  derive  a  pleasure  from  passing 
through  them  which  the  majority  of 
travellers  can  scarcely  appreciate. 
Madame  Pfeiffer  crossed  this  tract  of 
country  on  her  way  from  Hamburg 
through  Holstein  to  Kiel,  in  whicE 
route  we  also  remember  sands  and 
heaths  somewhat  less  forbidding  than 
those  which  intervene  between  Un- 
gemsnnde  and  Stettin.  This  matter- 
of-fact  old  lady,  who  was  ahready  be- 
yond the  .age  of  poetry,  thus  speaks  of 
what  she  saw  and  heard  as  she  glided 
along — 

*'  The  whole  distance  of  seventy  miles 
was  passed  in  three  hours ;  a  rapid  jour- 
ney, but  agreeable  only  by  its  rapidity. 
The  whole  neigbbonrhood  presents  only 
widely-extended  plains,  turf  bogs,  and 
moorlands,  sandy  places  and  heaths,  in- 
terspersed with  a  little  meadow  and 
arable  land.  From  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  water  in  the  ditches  and  fields 
looked  black  as  ink." 

And  tiien,  in  the  way  of  reflection, 
she  adds — 

"The  little  river  Eider  would  have 
passed  unnoticed  by  me,  had  not  some  of 
my  fellow-passengers  made  a  great  fea- 
ture of  it.  In  the  finest  countries,  I  have 
found  the  natives  far  less  enthusiastic 
about  what  was  really  grand  and  beanti* 
fttl,  than  they  were  here  in  praise  of  whs.^ 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  My 
neighbour,  a  yery  agreeable  lady,  waa 
untiring  in  her  laudation  of  her  beautiful 
native  land.  In  her  eyes,  the  crippled 
wood  was  a  splendid  park,  the  waste 
moorland  an  inexhaustible  field  for  conr 
temptation,  and  every  trifle  a  matter  of 
real  importance.  In  my  heart  I  wished 
her  joy  of  her  fervid  imagination;  but, 
unfortunately,  my  colder  nature  would 
Bot  catch  the  infection."  * 

This  region,  so  tiresome  to  the  eye^ 
is  yet  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
pre-historic  condition  of  this  vast  flat 
region.  Covered  everywhere  with  a 
deep  layer  of  drifted  materials,  which 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand, 
sometimes  of  gravel,  and  more  rarely 
of  clay,  no  rocks  are  seen  in  xitu  for 


*  Ida  Pfbiffexi's  Vitii  to  Icdand,  p.  40. 
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thonsands  of  square  miles.  Bat 
strewed,  now  on  the  surface,  dow  at 
depths  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  now 
beneath  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  sand  or 
gravel,  lie  countless  blocks  of  foreign 
stone,  of  every  size,  from  that  of  the 
fort  to  that  of  a  small  house.  These 
the  waters  of  the  once  larger  Baltic 
brought  down  ages  ago  from  the  rocky 
cliffs  of  the  Finnish  and  Bothnian 
gulfs.  Daring  that  very  recent  geo- 
logical epoch  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  occupation  of  the  conntry 
by  living  races,  these  flats  of  North 
Germany,  as  far  south  and  east  as  the 
mountains  of  Silesia,  were  covered  by 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Yearly 
over  this  sea  the  northern  ice  drifted, 
bearing  with  it  blocks  of  granite  and 
other  old  rocks  as  it  floated  south- 
ward, dropping  masses  here  and  there 
by  the  way  as  the  ice- ships  melted 
before  the  summer  sun.  But  in  greater 
numbers  they  bore  them  to  the  shores 
on  which  the  ice  floes  stranded  and 
strewed  them  in  heaps  along  the  flanks 
of  the  Silesian  hills.  Hence  now,  when 
the  land  has  risen  above  the  sea,  the 
huge  stones  so  transported,  age  after 
age,  are  found  at  every  step,  if  not  on 
the  very  surface,  yet  always  at  some 
small  depth  beneath  the  sand,  or 
gravel,  or  clay,  or  in  the  deep  peat 
which  covers  so  much  of  the  wide  area. 
And,  piled  up  in  heaps  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Silesian  mountains,  at  heights  of 
nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet, 
the  traveller  wonders  to  see  the  same 
distant-borne  strangers,  unlike  any  of 
the  living  rocks  on  which  they  rest, 
and  which  talk  intelligibly  to  the  geo- 
logist of  their  ancient  homes  in  the 
frozen  wilds  of  Scandinavia. 

Admired  by  the  students  of  pre- 
historic physical  geography,  these 
boulder-stones  are  prized  and  sought 
for  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  wide 
tract  of  reckless  plains.  Though  hard 
and  intractable  beneath  the  chisel  and 
hammer,  these  hard  granitic  and  me- 
tamorphic  masses  are  the  only  durable 
buildlDg  materials  which  are  within 
their  reach.  Hence  all  solid  construc- 
tioDS  are  formed  of  them,  and  the 
houses  of  wood  generally  stand  on  a 
substratum  of  these  more  lasting 
stones.  In  this  way  the  traveller  sees 
them  employed  in  town,  village,  and 
farm.  Palace,  fortress,  and  cottage 
are  equally  indebted  to  the  antedHu- 


vian  icebergs  of  the  old-world  Baltic 
And  thus  near  the  ancient  towns,  and 
wherever  frequent  people  live,  few  of 
the  unmoved  boulders  catch  the  travel- 
ler's eye  as  he  rides  over  the  unenclosed 
plains  around  them.  But  they  occur 
singly,  in  groups,  and  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, when  he  penetrates  to  the  less- 
peopled  interior,  or  explores  the  prime- 
val forests,  or  where  railway  cuttings 
dip  deeply  into  the  drift,  or  day-beda  are 
worked  for  economical  purposes,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin. 

Stettin,  well  known  to  our  Baltic 
merchants  and  shipowners,  and  famed 
among  the  fortresses  of  Germanj, 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder — 
where  the  river,  escaping  from  the 
long  flats  through  which  it  has  wound 
its  slow  way,  is  about  to  expand  Into 
a  broad  lake.  This  lake,  called  the 
Haaf,  would  in  reality  be  a  wide  firth 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  were  it  not  that  its 
mouth  is  blocked  up  by  the  islands  of 
Usedom  and  WolHn,  which  leaves 
three  channels  for  the  escape  of  the 
waters  of  the  Oder.  The  central 
channel,  called  the  Swine,  is  the  deep- 
est and  most  used ;  but  all  are  diffi- 
cult and  naiTow,  and  easy  of  defence 
against  attacks  by  sea.  The  Silesian 
commerce  has  its  principal  outlet  by 
the  Oder,  which  connects  Stettin  with 
Frankfort- on- the-Oder  and  with  Bres- 
lau.  Above  the  town  of  Stettin,  for 
the  two  or  three  last  miles,  the  river 
winds,  and  again  and  again  returns 
upon  itself,  through  the  ahnost  perfect 
flat—and  even  throws  off  several 
small  arms,  which  flow  to  the  Haaf 
through  channels  of  their  own,  before 
the  main  stream  passes  the  city.  To 
look  down  upon  these  windings  from 
the  tower  of  the  old  palace,  when  the 
bright  morning  sun  rests  upon  the 
valley,  reminded  us  of  the  winding 
Forth,  as  it  is  seen  by  thousands 
yearly  from  the  beautiful  summits  of 
our  well-beloved  Ochil  Hills.  Be- 
yond this  distance  the  whole  valley 
on  either  side  is  hemmed  in  by  a  lofty 
natural  embankment  of  sand  and 
gravel,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Haaf 
when  the  land  was  lower  and  its 
waters  covered  the  whole  flat.  The 
embankment  which  thus  girdles  the 
valley,  and  skirts  at  a  distance  the 
river  flanks,  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  ridge  of  ancient  downs,  such  as 
we  see  on  our  own  sandy  shores  where 
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sea-bom  winds  blow  often  inland; 
which  hide  Flemish  towns  and  steeples 
from  the  eyes  of  the  passing  sailor; 
and  which  in  Holland  occor  far  from 
the  modem  shores,  telling  how  widely 
in  former  times  the  sea  asserted  her 
dominion.  Through  this  amphitheatre 
of  sandy  ridges  the  river  forces  its 
way  into  the  flat  valley ;  and  it  is  the 
natural  strength  which  the  ridge  pos- 
sesses on  the  right  banlc,  where  the 
town  now  stands,  of  which  art  has 
taken  advantage  in  erecting  the  strong 
fortifications  which  make  Stettin  the 
key  of  Pomerania.  In  the  city  itself 
there  is  not  mnch  to  see  even  in 
summer.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
river  was  frozen  up,  some  inches  of 
snow  covered  the  ground,  the  people 
bad  already  commenced  the  winter 
amusements  to  which  snowy  climates 
offer  so  many  inducements,  and  a 
single  day  was  enough  to  satisfy  our 
taste  for  sight-seeing.  The  ramours 
of  war  here,  as  elsewhere,  were  agitat- 
ing the  Prussian  population.  The 
course  that  our  Government  might 
take  naturally  touched  very  nearly 
the  Interests  of  a  city  which,  by  its 
commerce,  was  concerned  for  the  open- 
ness of  the  sea  to  its  ships ;  which,  as 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  was  liable 
to  bombardment  and  siege  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  by  land ;  and 
which,  by  its  nearness  to  the  Russian 
territory,  was  so  likely  td  be  assailed 
should  war  commence.  House  pro- 
perty in  the  city  was  said  to  have 
already  fallen  mnch  in  value,  and 
commercial  speculation  for  the  time 
was  in  a  great  measure  paralysed. 

But  we  were  bound  for  West  Pms- 
sia.  We  had  a  desire  to  see  the  man- 
ners and  manege  upon  an  old  Prassian 
barony,  where  an  ancient  schloss  still 
overlooks  lake,  field,  and  forest,  and 
a  numerous  peasantry,  though  not 
bound  like  serfs  to  the  soU,  still  pay 
so  many  days  of  bodily  toil  for  the 
house  and  land  which  they  hold  of  the 
lord.  By  the  Posen  railway,  there- 
fore, we  left  Stettin,  and  in  four  hours 
reached  Woldenburg,  whence  four 
hours  more  by  extra  post  brought  us 
to  the  village  of  Ttitz.  Here  a  wel- 
come awaited  us  from  our  friends  in 
the  old  palace,  while  a  natural  inte- 
rest, not  unmixed  with  a  little  wonder, 
recommended  us  to  the  kind  conside- 
ration of  the  villagers.  Many  of  these 


simple  people  had  never  before  seen  a 
real  live  John  Ball,  and  could  not 
help  suspecting  a  connection  of  some 
sort  between  the  visit  of  ^*  die  zwei 
Englander**  and  the  mmours  of  war 
which  even  in  this  secluded  spot  were 
already  agitating  their  minds. 

The  lands  attached  to  the  old  schloss 
in  which  we  found  ourselves,  were  in 
former  times  very  extensive.  When 
there  were  Dukes  of  Brandenburg, 
the  lord  of  the  place,  it  is  said,  was 
wont  to  go  to  war  with  his  neigh- 
bours ;  on  one  occasion,  when  taken 
Erisoner,  he  was  obliged  to  ransom 
imself  by  ceding  to  the  duke  a  large 
forest,  which  is  still  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  But  the  castle  has  passed 
through  several  hands  since,  and  the 
whole  estate  now  includes  only  twenty 
thousand  acres,  worth  in  fee  about 
£80,000.  Of  these,  about  nine  thon- 
sand  are  in  forest,  chiefly  pine,  four 
thousand  In  lakes  and  bogs,  four  thou- 
sand in  arable  culture,  and  three 
thousand  rented  in  farms.  These  di- 
visions include  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pasture  and  meadow  land,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  forests  the  sheep 
find  food  in  summer.  The  soil  is 
generally  light  and  sandy,  with  a  bed 
of  clay  marl  at  a  greater  or  less  depth 
below.  The  custom  of  the  Prassiaa 
proprietors  is  to  farm  their  own  land, 
and  thus  they  have  extensive  esta- 
blishments, and  cany  on  various 
branches  of  rural  economy.  The  tim- 
ber is  felled,  and  either  sold  on  the 
spot  to  merchants  who  come  from  a 
distance  to  buy,  or  is  split  up  into 
billets  and  sent  to  the  large  towns  for 
firewood ;  or,  where  a  shipping  place  is 
accessible,  is  sawn  into  balks  (fialken) 
suitable  for  the  English  market.  The 
pines  are  principally  Scotch  firs  (Ptniis 
sylvaticui) ;  ana  here  and  there  at  the 
outskirts,  or  in  the  open  glades  of  the 
forest,  are  seen  magnificent  trees  of 
this  species  throwing  out  picturesque 
old  arms,  such  as  at  times  arrest  the 
eye  and  step  of  the  traveller  in  our 
Scottish  highlands.  Such  he  may  see, 
for  instance,  on  the  borders  of  Loch 
Tula — the  straggling  relics  of  what 
were  great  forests  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  arable  land  is  chiefly  under 
rye,  of  which  great  breadths  are  oc- 
casionally seen  without  fences  or 
divisions.    Already,  where  the  snow 
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had  melted,  the  surface  of  these  rye- 
fields  was  beaatifullj  green.  The 
average  jield  scarcely  exceeds  twenty 
bnshels  an  acre,  and  it  is  often  very 
mnch  le^.  Were  the  labour  and 
mannre  expended  upon  half  the  land, 
the  profit,  as  our  own  experience  has 
shown,  would  on  the  whole  be  much 
increased.  Few  root-  crops  are  grown, 
and  these  only  on  the  low,  black,  and 
boggy  land.  The  manures  employed 
are  what  is  made  by  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  marl,  black  earth  (moder)  from 
the  peaty  bottoms,  the  pine  leaves 
which  are  collected  in  the  forests,  and 
are  known  under  the  name  of  wold' 
strew  (forest  straw),  and  the  wood  and 
peaty  ashes  from  their  fires.  It  is  com- 
mon to  grow  rape  for  the  seed ;  and  then 
the  proprietor,  if  he  has  the  means, 
erects  a  crushing-mill,  uses  the  cake  for 
his  cattle,  and  sells  the  oil.  Of  rape- 
cake  it  is  usual  to  give  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  a-day  to  the  horses — their 
other  food  being  oats,  pease,  and  rye, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  given 
three  times  a-dav  with  chopped  straw 
ad  libitum.  Of  his  potatoes  the  lord 
makes  brandy,  and  feeds  his  stock  on 
the  refuse  which  remains  in  the  still. 
Thus,  he  is  a  distiller  as  well  as  an 
oil-crusher,  and  a  distillery  in  most 
parts  of  Germany  is  a  usual  append- 
Kge  to  the  farm.  Only  very  small, 
usually  waxy,  potatoes  are  retained 
for  table  use,  the  large  and  mealy 
ones  being  given  either  to  the  pigs  or 
to  the  brandy-maker.  Then  the  lakes 
jield  their  share  of  revenue.  They 
are  fished  in  winter,  with  nets  intro- 
duced through  holes  in  the  ice ;  and 
the  take  from  the  lakes  in  this  quar* 
ter  is  sent  to  the  market  of  Berlin. 
Thus  the  lord  is  a  fish-merchant  also. 
Some  proprietors,  again,  begrudge  the 
waste  of  wood  ashes  upon  the  land ; 
and  as  these  readily  melt  into  glass, 
another  way  of  adding  to  the  revenue 
is  to  build  a  glass-house.  Hence  many 
small  glass-houses  are  scattered  about 
in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  another 
complication  is  added  to  the  afiairs  and 
the  manifold  accounts  of  the  North 
Prussian  landlord.  If  he  possess  a  bed 
of  good  marl,  be  bums  it  into  lime 
with  his  waste  timber,  and  both  sells 
and  uses  it.  If  he  find  good  clay,  he 
makes  bricks  and  coarse  pottery. 
Thus  he  attempts  to  develop  every- 
thing, to  turn  everything  into  money. 


He  is  the  sole  capitalist.  There  is  no 
division  of  labour.  He  monopolises 
all  trades  and  wholesale  commerce. 
He  has  large  coacems,  various  eata* 
Uishments,  numerous  servants,  inUi* 
cate  accounts,  and  withal,  as  we 
Englanders  would  expect,  it  is  only 
one  man  here  and  there  who  makes 
things  vearly  better,  and  finally  en- 
riches himself.  Thus  the  Prussian 
aristocracy  are  livers  in  the  country, 
full  of  affairs,  rarely  reside  in  Berlin, 
and  at  the  most  come  for  a  month  or 
two  to  apartments  in  a  hotel,  and  at- 
tend a  few  state  balls  and  receptions 
given  by  the  royal  family,  and  retnm 
again  to  theur  country  habits.  Amid 
the  limited  society  of  the  nnprodnc- 
tive  sandy  plains  these  habits  not  nn- 
(requently  aegenerate. 

Upon  this  estate  two  farms  were 
let  to  tenants.  We  visited  one  of 
them.  It  was  let  on  a  lease  for  fifteen 
years,  contained  2000  acres  of  corn- 
land,  and  550  of  meadow.  The  rent 
was  1800  dollars  in  money,  200  in 
kind,  and  abont  500  in  taxes— in  all, 
about  2500  dollars,  or  a  dollar  (3s.) 
an  acre.  The  tenant  had  upon  it  800 
sheep,  14  cows,  18  draught-oxen,  and 
10  horses.  Twelve  families  of  la- 
bourers were  lodged  upon  the  farm, 
and  extra  labour  was  employed  as 
required.  Everything  in  the  way  of 
stock  and  implements  was  defective. 
The  sheep  are  kept  under  cover  in  the 
winter.  They  are  fed  on  hay,  the 
breeding  ewes  receiving,  besides, 
chopped  turnips  and  carrots.  The 
sheep-houses,  both  here  and  else- 
where, we  found  to  be  warm  and 
comfortable.  The  lord  worked  his 
own  land  with  64  horses  and  76 
draught-oxen,  and  had  a  yearly  in- 
creasing flock  of  sheep,  amonntmg  at 
present  to  4500 

The  farm  labourers  are  but  poorly 
off.  Those  who  live  on  the  farm 
(the  hausinnen)  receive  for  the  man*s 
wage  four  silver  groschen,  and  for  the 
woman*s  three  silver  groschen  a-day. 
(Five  silver  groschen  miJ^e  an  Eng- 
lish sixpence.)  They  have  a  house, 
for  which  each  of  them,  the  man  ami 
woman,  must  pay  two  days  a-week 
in  summer,  one  day  and  a  half  in  au- 
tumn, and  half  a  day  in  the  three  first 
months  of  the  year.  They  are  allowed 
also  two  acres  of  corn-land,  and  a 
third  of  an  acre  for  a  garden.    They 
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haye  pasture  for  a  cow,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  cat  the  inferior  wood  on  the 
heath  for  fad,  and  to  gather  the  pine- 
needles  from  the  forest  for  manure. 
Day-laboarers,  not  resident  on  the 
farm,  receive  5  silver  groschen  a- day 
*-the  unhappy  sixpeace  of  our  Irish 
peasant. 

There  are  on  the  outside,  and  here 
and  there  indenting  the  large  estate, 
numerous  small  properties  of  from 
five  to  eighty  acres,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  lord,  and  many  of  them 
owing  him  still  a  yearly  acknowledg- 
ment. These  people,  though  in  a 
sense  independent,  yet  upon  such 
land  are  generally  poor.  They  keep 
one  or  two  horses,  or  two  cows,  to 
plough  their  light  sandy  soil,  from  three 
to  thirty  sheep,  and  a  few  pigs.  With 
a  single  horse  a  man  will  work  his 
farm  of  forty  or  fifty  acres.  Milk  is 
their  principal  diet,  and  many  never 
eat  meat  once  a-year,  unless  it  be  a 
bit  of  their  own  home-fed  pork. 

In  this  part  of  Prussia  the  people 
are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  Most 
of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
Each  sect  has  its  own  place  of  wor- 
dhip  and  its  own  school  in- the  village. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  Is  nomi- 
nated by  the  lord,  and  the  evangeli- 
cal minister  and  the  Jewish  rabbi 
must  both  be  approved  by  him.  There 
are  six  schools  on  the  estate,  which 
are  under  government  inspection,  and 
of  which  the  salaries  of  the  masters 
are  paid  by  the  estate.  Religions  in* 
struction  is  not  excluded  from  the 
schools,  but  each  denomination  has 
here  at  least  its  own  school.  The 
sectarian  spirit  is  very  bitter,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  Ro- 
manists, agaiuBfe  the  evangelicals, 
whose  church  had  gone  down,  bnl 
has  lately  been  rebnilt,  very  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  dominant 
partv.  Hence,  though  Protestant 
children  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
Romanist  school,  the  contrair  is 
never  the  case.  On  occasion  of  onr 
visit,  a  grander  display  than  usual 
was  got  up  by  the  priest  in  honour 
of  the  English  visitors  of  our  host. 
The  village  Schttzerei,  sixty  strong, 
marched  up  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
with  music  and  banners,  to  escort  us 
to  church.  The  whole  population  had 
turned  out  to  see  the  strangers.  The 
church  was  crowded  to  soSbcation ; 


and  to  identify  himself  with  the  occa- 
sion, the  priest  got  up  a  religious 
procession  through  and  around  the 
church.  First  went  so  many  of  the  . 
sharpshooters,  carrying  their  mus- 
kets ;  next  a  party  bearing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  under  a  canopy ;  then  the . 
Herrschaft  from  the  schloss,  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands ;  then 
the  priest  with  the  Host  under  a  large 
canopy,  borne  by  four  men ;  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  armed  Scbtizer,  and  by  men 
and  women  in  great  numbers  from 
the  congregation.  Coming  out  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  it  marched 
northwards  round  the  church,  through 
six  inches  of  untrodden  snow ;  and 
when  the  head  of  the  procession 
again  reached  the  west  end,  the  priest 
stopped,  and  with  him  the  people. 
He  then  elevated  the  Host,  when 
down  went  men  and  women,  all  in 
adoration,  kneeling  in  the  cold  snow. 
Oar  travelling-companion,  who  had 
never  assisted  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
service,  had  accompanied  the  party  to 
chnrch,  not  knowing  what  awaited 
him,  and  he  was  indeed  mortified 
when  he  found  himself  unintentional- 
ly, and  from  the  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture, involved  in  such  an  act  ef  wor- 
ship. 

While  the  party  were  absent  at 
church,  we  walked  to  an  adjoining 
round  hill  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  view,  when,  in  a  thin  plantation 
which  partially  covered  it,  we  stum- 
bled upon  the  Jewish  burying-ground. 
Scattered  among  the  trees,  here  and 
there  stood  on  end  slabs  of  granite 
and  other  hard  rock,  split  from  the 
boulder-stones  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken ;  and  on  the  flat  faces 
of  these  were  graven  large,  beauti- 
fully clear,  deeply  cut,  Hebrew  char- 
acters, bearing,  no  doubt,  the  names 
and  commemorating  the  virtues  of 
the  dead,  and  expressing  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  the  living.  In  this  far-off 
region  the  lonely  Hebrew  graves, 
so  far  from  the  homes  of  the  once- 
favoured  people,  recalled  to  our  minds 
those  distant  days  when  the  Euphrates 
saw  them  weeping  disconsolate,  and 
the  oppressor,  as  now  in  Poland  and 
its  borders,  treating  them  with  con- 
tnmely  and  despite. 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we 
sat  down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  reinem- 
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bered  Zion.    We  bftoged  onr  harps  upon 
the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 

"  For  there  they  that  carried  us  awaj 
eaptire  required  of  us  a  song,  and  they 
that  wasted  us,  mirth.  Sing  as  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion. 

^  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land  1 

'^  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  canning. 

"If  I  do  not  remember  thee, let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  il 
I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  aboTe  my  chief 
Joy- 
It  is  yery  remarkable  to  find  three 
millions  of  Jews  settled  in  this  por- 
tion of  Earope.  It  may  have  been 
that,  in  former  ages,  when  the  Roman 
Gharch  persecuted  them  so  madly, 
they  found  greater  peace  and  safety 
near  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  where  the  power 
of  both  was  somewhat  lessened;  but 
certainly,  in  modern  times,  the  two 
million  two  hundred  thousand  who 
are  subjects  of  the  Czar  might  readily 
find  a  more  comfortable  home. 

Among  other  things  which  will 
amuse  the  Englishman  in  Germany, 
and,  if,  like  ourselyes,  he  refreshes 
himself  at  times  with  a  cup  of  good 
tea,  may  perchance  annoy  him  occa- 
sionally, is  the  kind  of  beverage  he 
will  obtain  under  this  name.  In  the 
hotels  we  had  often  experienced  this, 
and  we  expected  to  have  our  tea 
weak  enough  in  the  schloss  also.  But 
a  refinement  we  had  heard  of,  but 
never  met,  here  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  bottle  of  rum,  which 
was  handed  round  with  the  sugar 
and  cream  to  give  a  flavour  to  the 
tea  1  This  contrivance  for  giving  the 
tea  some  taste  and  flavour,  so  much 
less  simple,  one  would  suppose,  than 
adding  more  of  the  pure  leaf,  is  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  Grermany  be- 
sides West  Prussia.  Here  is  a  humor- 
ous passage  from  a  recent  work  of 
fiction  by  a  German  baroness,  which 
illustrates  very  graphically  the  Teu- 
tonic notions  about  tea-drinking. 

**  At  this  moment  Walburg  exclaimed. 


'  The  water  boils  1*  sad  fhey  all  tamed 
towards  the  hearth.  'How  much  tea 
shaU  I  put  into  the  tea-pot  V  asked  Ma- 
dame Berger,  appealing  to  Hamilton. 

'The  more  yon  put  in  the  better  it 
will  be/  answered  Hamilton,  withoat 
moTing. 

'Shall  I  pat  in  aU  that  is  in  this 
paper r 

Hamilton  nodded,  and  the  tea  was 
made. 

<  Ought  it  not  to  boil  a  little  nowl* 

'By  no  means.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Walburg,  *  a  little  piec* 
of  vanille  would  improre  the  taste.* 

*  On  no  account,'  said  Hamilton. 

'  The  best  thing  to  giro  it  a  flavour  is 
ram,'  obserred  Madame  Berger. 

*  1  forbid  the  ram,  though  I  most  aay 
the  idea  is  not  bad,'  said  Hamilton, 
laughing. 

Hildegarde  pat  the  tea-pot  on  a  little 
tray,  and  left  the  kitchen  jost  as  her 
stepmother  entered  it. 

His  tea  was  nnanimously  praised,  but 
Madame  Rosenberg  exhibited  some  natu- 
ral consternation  on  hearing  that  the 
whole  oonteuts  of  her  paper  cornet,  with 
which  she  had  expected  to  regale  her 
friends  at  least  half-a-dosen  times,  had 
been  inconsiderately  emptied  at  once  into 
the  tea-pot  t 

'  It  was  no  wonder  the  tea  was  good  ! 
English  tea,  indeed  t  Any  one  oonld 
make  tea  after  that  ikshion  I  Bat  then, 
to  be  sure,  English  people  ncTer  thooght 
about  what  anything  oost.  For  her  part, 
she  found  the  tea  bitter,  and  recommend- 
ed a  spoonf)al  or  two  of  ram.'  On  her 
producing  a  little  green  bottle,  the  com- 
pany assembled  around  her  with  their 
tea-cups,  and  she  administered  to  each 
one  two  or  three  spoonftils  as  they  do- 
sired."  • 

Here  onr  limits  compel  ns  to  stop. 
After  staying  a  few  days  at  Tttts  we 
returned  upon  onr  steps,  again  saw 
our  friends  at  Berlin,  thence  came  to 
Cologne  in  one  day,  to  Ghent  the 
second,  and  to  London  the  third.  We 
fell  in  with  the  Peace  deputies  on  tbeir 
way  from  8t  Petersburg,  and  divers 
other  accidents  happened  to  ns  which 
our  most  patient  readers  will  thank 
us  for  passmg  by. 


*  The  Initials,  by  the  Baroness  TAurrHdus,  i.  205. 
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If  it  becomes  one  to  know  some- 
thing of  those  with  whom  he  is  about 
to  be  brought  into  contact,  it  is  bigli 
time  the  rest  of  the  world  were  ac- 
quainting itself  with  that  portion  of 
the  vast  human  family  that  has  so 
long  segregated  itself  upon  the  plains 
of  China.  The  world  seems  to  have 
entered  again  upon  a  migratory  era  of 
mankind,  in  which  no  longer  solitary 
individuals  are  seen  groping  their  way 
over  land  or  over  «ea,  in  search  of  the 
excitement  of  adventure  or  the  plea- 
sure of  acquiring  strange  knowledge; 
but  whole  nations  are  seen  feverous 
with  the  passion  for  emigration,  and 
throwing  off  their  surplus  swarms  to 
settle  in  the  more  favoured  places  of 
the  earth.  Ireland  is  emptying  itself 
upon  America, — England  and  Soot- 
land  are  peopling  Australia ;  a  rest- 
less host,  150,000  strong,  yearly  takes 
its  march  from  the  Continent,  mostly 
for  the  New  World ; — while  in  America 
itself  a  similar  movement  is  ever  afoot, 

gressiDg  peacefully  from  east  to  west, 
ut  not  seldom  dashing  covetously 
against  the  crumbling  States  that  line 
the  coveted  shores  of  the  Mexican 
sea.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Old 
World  likewise,  within  its  own  bosom, 
is  not  on  the  eve  of  exhibiting  a  simi- 
lar movement  of  nations — a  heave  and 
roll  of  people  npon  people,  of  north 
upon  south — an  overflowing  of  the 
long -pent-up  barbaric  energies  of 
Muscovy  over  the  crumbling  States 
which  fringe  alike  its  European  and 
Asiatic  borders.  But  how  different 
the  impelling  motive  here,  and  how 
significant  of  the  undeveloped  state  of 
the  Russian  compared  with  the  West- 
em  world  1  It  is  the  barbaric  lust  of 
territorial  extension,  the  rude  fervour 
of  fanaticism,  the  sensual  dream  of 
luxury  to  be  captured  in  the  South ; — 
in  one  word,  it  is  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  the  hordes  of  an  Attila  or 
Gengis  Khan  that  now  spreads  its 
contagion  among  the  Russians.  They 
move,  too,  like  an  inert  mass.  There 
is  no  individual  life  in  them,  that  cul- 
minating phase  of  civilisation, — no 
spontaneous  and  self-reliant  action  in 
the  units  of  the  mass.  They  move, 
not  by  virtue  of  an  innate  and  self. 


directing  force,  but  are  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  the  will  of  their  Czar,  as  vastly 
and  unresistingly  as  the  slumbrous 
mass  of  ocean  beneath  the  influence 
of  the  moon.  They  press  southwards 
from  their  northern  homes  as  the  vast 
torpid  mass  of  the  glacier  gravitates 
from  its  cradle  in  the  snows,  crushing 
its  slow  way  down  to  the  plain,  and 
spreading  a  cold  blight  around  in  val- 
leys that  once  bore  the  vine.  The 
glacier  soon  melts  when  it  overpasses 
the  zone  of  cultivation ;  so,  we  trust, 
will  the  power  of  Russia  when  it  strives 
to  take  hold  of  the  seats  of  civilisation. 

It  is  a  fanatic  but  unholy  crusade 
that  now  enlists  the  sympathies  of  the 
Slavonic  millions ;  but  it  is  peace  and 
wisdom  that  elsewhere  foster  the 
spirit  and  guide  the  course  of  emigra- 
tion. It  is  the  effort  of  individuals  to 
better  themselves.  The  units  of  so- 
ciety are  learning  to  think  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  spread  of  peace  and 
tolerance,  and  the  triumphs  of  mecha- 
nical invention,  are  laying  ^^  the  world 
all  before  them  where  to  choose.**  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  see  this  power  of 
reflection  and  self-reliance  spreading 
among  mankind;  for  assuredly,  wher- 
ever it  is  met  with,  it  argues  a  stage 
of  national  development  which  only 
long  centuries  of  civilisation  suffice  to 
produce.  Such  a  faculty  it  is,  fos- 
tered by  the  external  circumstances 
which  we  have  named  above,  which  is 
now  drawing  those  hermits  of  the 
world,  the  Chinese,  from  their  long 
seclusion,  and  bringing  them  into 
yearly  and  fast-increasing  contact  with 
Europeans.  Alike  in  California  and 
Australia,  in  our  West  India  colonies 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Chinaman  may  be  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  European,  the  Negro,  and 
the  Malay^;  and  as  he  immeasurably 
transcends  the  other  coloured  races  in 
industry  and  intelligence,  so  not  un- 
frequently  he  may  compare  with  the 
European  even  in  point  of  that  busi- 
ness-like cast  of  intellect  which  we 
self-managing  Anglo-Saxons  so  highly 
prize. 

The  Chinese  are  coming  out  into 
foreign  lands  to  meet  us,  and  we  in 
turn  are  posting  ourselves  on  their 
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shores  to  become  better  acqaalnted 
with  them.  In  fact,  of  late,  China 
has  been  snch  a  centre  of  interest, 
that  almost  every  Power  that  has  a 
navy,  has  a  detachment  of  war- ves- 
sels cruising  off  its  shores.  Great 
Britain,  America,  France,  Rossia  (not 
to  speak  of  stray  vessels  from  other 
Powers),  are  regalarly  represented  by 
naval  squadrons  in  its  waters;  so 
that  China,  the  oldest  and  not  least 
notable  of  existing  empires,  id  actually 
revolntionising  and  reforming  herself 
nnder  the  eyes  of  the  leading  represen- 
tatives of  the  world^s  civilisation.  It 
is  high  time,  then,  we  repeat,  that 
Europe  should  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  this  vast  Power  that  is  now 
for  the  first  time  being  linked  into  the 
community  of  nations.  Every  infor- 
mation respecting  their  character  and 
customs  has  now  a  practice  and  more 
than  ordinary  value ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  wanted,  inasmuch  as  no  people 
Appears  hitherto  to  have  been  more 
imperfectly  comprehended  by  the  rest 
of  the  wond.  Twelve  centuries  before 
our  era,  we  find  them,  by  indisputable 

Cf,  in  a  condition  of  advanced  civi- 
ion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  larger 
items  of  civilisation,  which  we  have 
discussed  on  former  occasions,  they 
were  then  in  possession  of  gold  and 
silver— had  money,  and  kept  accounts 
-^had  silks,  dyed  tn  many  colours — 
leather,  hemp,  wine,  jewels,  ivory, 
carriages,  horses,  umbrellas,  earthen- 
ware, &c.  ;~they  had  a  literature, 
and  a  Board  of  History ;  and,  more- 
over, a  very  complete  ceremonial  of 
observances,  the  empire  being  regu- 
lated with  all  the  minute  formality  of 
8  household,  in  conformity  with  its 
household  origin.  Arrived  at  that 
condition  thirty  centuries  ago,  the 
Chinese  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  remained  nearly  stationary  ever 
since,  and  to  offer  at  this  day  a  living 
picture  of  the  condition  of  their  na- 
tion three  thousand  years  ago.  We 
recently  showed,  from  the  history  of 
this  curious  people,  how  fallacious 
was  this  opinion,  alike  in  regard  to 
their  religion  and  their  government, 
and  filled  in  with  broad  touch  the 
more  salient  features  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  material  and  intellec- 
tual career  of  the  nation  throughout 


its  forty  centuries  of  vicissitude.  Now, 
dispensing  with  abstract  disquisitioiM, 
we  desire  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
rapid  coup-dcsil  of  the  national  life  of 
China,  especgiHy  in  its  more  practical 
and  social  aspects. 

In  length  of  ^ears  the  Chinese 
Empire  has  no  rival ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find,  in  the  rest  of  the  world's  his^ 
tory,  any  States  which  may  profit- 
ably be  paralleled  with  it.  In  point 
of  extent  and  popnlonsness,.the  only 
ancient  empire  that  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  it  is  the  Roman;  yet,  in 
almost  every  other  respect,  they  differ 
as  widely  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two 
States  to  do.  Rome  founded  its  em- 
pire wholly  by  the  sword,  China  midn* 
ly  by  the  ploughshare ;  the  former  by 
daring  soldiers,  the  latter  by  plodding 
peasants.  The  conquests  of  Rome 
were  those  of  a  city  that  came  to  cast 
its  chains  over  a  world ;  the  triumphs 
of  China  were  those  of  a  prolific  na- 
tion, that  absorbed  its  very  conqner- 
ors.  The  splendid  talents  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  the  ardour  of  the  citi- 
zens to  extend  the  republic,  the  thirst 
for  glory,  and  the  matchless  skill  and 
self-devotion  of  the  legionaries,  may 
find  nothiog  equal  among  the  sons  of 
Han;  but  these  latter  produced  heroes 
of  peace,  who  instructed  the  people  in 
industry  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in- 
creased by  their  skill  the  riches  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  former 
were  masters  in  the  art  of  destroying, 
the  latter  in  that  of  preserving  and 
multiplying  human  life.  In  China  we 
must  not  (at  least  nowadays)  look  for 
the  noble  sentiments  and  grand  actions 
which  immortalised  Qreece  and  Rome. 
We  find  there  an  industrious  but 
common-minded  race,  which  strives 
stontly  to  maintain  its  existence, 
however  its  niraibers  may  multiply, 
and  which  finds  no  heart  to  sacrifice 
life  for  glory,  no  time  to  postpone 
business  ror  politics.  The  rice-bearingf 
plaias  are  the  fields  of  their  glory,  the 
centre  of  their  hopes;  and  as  they 
trudge  forth  to  their  never-ceasing 
labours,  thus  they  sing  :— 

"The  nin  oomM  forth,  And  we  woik  i 
The  son  goes  down,  and  we  rest. 
We  dig  wells,  and  we  drink  ; 
We  low  fields,  and  we  eat. 
The  Emperor^s  power,  what  is  it  to  ua  ?  "  • 


Translation  of  a  Chinese  song; 
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The  art  of  agricnltnre  is  coeval  with 
tbe  first  establishment  of  the  empire; 
and  to  this  usefal  employment  China 
mainly  owes  its  grandenr  and  popn- 
lonsness.  The  enormons  nnmbers  of 
the  people  has  cansed  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  art,  and  the 
cnltivation  of  much  of  the  country 
approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
garden-farming.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  mountainous  and  unfer- 
tile, but  the  greater  proportion  of  it 
is  fruitful,  and  densely  studded  with 
houses.  The  hills  and  mountain-sides 
are  terraced ;  the  rocky  fragments  are 
^thered  off  the  slopes,  and  formed 
into  retaining- walls;  and  the  wonders 
of  Chinese  irrigation  have  never  been 
rivalled.  Upon  the  decease  of  the 
parents,  lands  are  divided  among  the 
male  children,  and,  like  all  Orientals, 
the  people  cleave  with  great  fondness 
to  their  patrimonial  acres.  Any  one,  by 
simply  applying  to  Government,  may 
Obtain  permission  to  reclaim  waste 
land ;  and  a  wise  exemption  from  all 
taxes,  until  it  becomes  productive, 
allows  the  cultivator  to  reap  a  proper 
reward  for  his  industry  and  enter- 
prise. The  agricultural  knowledge  of 
China  cannot  vie  with  ours  in  point 
of  science ;  but  ft  is  far  more  widely 
diffused.  A  uniform  system  of  culti- 
vation, the  result  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience, is  known  to,  and  practised 
by,  every  cottar  in  the  empire ;  and 
that  system  is  indubitably  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  nation,  unless  it 
be  our  own.  The  steeping  of  seeds, 
and  drilling  in  sowing,  are  practised, 
and  have  been  so  for  ages;  they  never 
fail  to  seize  promptly  the  proper  sea- 
son and  weather  for  their  farming 
operations;  they  take  every  advan- 
tage of  their  summer  time  by  the  sys- 
tem of  double-cropping;  and  in  the 
vitally  important  matters  of  manuring 
and  irrigation,  as  well  as  in  making 
the  most  of  their  land,  they  are  un- 
surpassed, perhaps  unrivalled,  by  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  al- 
ways fostered  agriculture  as  peculi- 
arly the  nationd  pursuit;  and  well 
has  it  repaid  the  imperial  patronage. 
A  counti7  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
and  far  more  densely  peopled — con- 
taining, in  fact,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  human  race — sustains  them  more 
comfortably  than  any  similar  nomber 
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of  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No 
emigration  has  until  now  issued  from 
its  shores,  and  each  new  myriad  of 
the  rapidly -augmenting  population 
has  gone  to  increase  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  State ;  while  the  in- 
vidious extremes  of  poverty  and  riches 
(that  prime  bane  of  old  States)  are 
there  unknown,  wealth  being  more 
equally  divided  than  in  any  civilised 
country.  Undisturbed  in  their  little 
farms,  the  people  are  contented  and 
cheerful;  and  with  comparatively  little 
commerce,  and  no  manufactures 
(viewed  as  a  distinct  employment), 
the  empire  has  continued  for  centuries 
thriving  and  unshaken  by  intestine 
commotions.  The  home  consumers 
have  maintained  in  comfort  the  home 
producers, — the  grand  opening  of  new 
markets  has  been  found  in  the  increase 
of  the  population, — the  only  emigration 
has  been  to  the  hill- side  and  the 
marsh.  Tbe  French  historian  and 
philosopher,  Sismondi,  maintains  that 
the  real  bone  and  muscle  of  a  nation 
is  its  agricultural  population,  and  pre- 
dicted the  coming  ruin  of  the  older 
states  of  Europe  from  the  evident  de- 
cline of  this  class  of  their  people ;  but 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  his 
opinion,  no  such  state  of  matters  is 
likely  soon  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  There,  no  mil- 
Bonaire  manufacturers,  with  machin- 
ery costing  £30,000  or  £40,000,  over- 
whelm all  competition,  and,  by  ruin- 
ing the  small  traders  who  ply  the 
shuttle  as  well  as  till  the  ground, 
draw  starving  thousands  to  Nanking 
or  Shanghae,  feeding  the  towns  to 
plethora  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
and  accumulating  from  the  labour  of 
thousands  gigantic  fortunes  for  indi- 
viduals. The  small  farmer  rears  his 
crop  of  rice,  cotton,  or  tea,  dresses  it, 
and  sends  it  to  market,  and  turns  it 
to  his  own  use  as  food  or  clothing ; 
and  although  he  cannot  succeed  in 
laying  by  money,  it  is  only  in  periods 
of  famine  or  inundation  that  he  ex- 
periences the,  pressure  of  want. 

**  There  are  few  sights  more  pleas- 
ing," says  Mr  Fortune,  **  than  a  Chi- 
nese family  in  the  interior  engaged  in 
gathering  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  of  their  agricultur- 
al pursuits.  .  There  is  the  old  man — 
it  may  be  th^  grandfather,  or  even 
the  great-grandfather— patriarch-like 
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directing  bis  descendants,  manj  of 
whom  are  in  their  youth  and  primes 
wbUe  others  are  in  their  childhood, 
in  the  labours  of  the  field.  He  stands 
in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
with  age,  but— to  the  honour  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  nation — ^he  is  always 
looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and 
affection,  and  his  old  age  and  grey 
hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and 
loved.*'  In  the  tea-districts,  every 
cottager  or  small  farmer  has  his  own 
little  tea-garden,  the  produce  of  which 
supplies  the  wants  of  his  family,  and 
the  surplus  brings  him  in  a  few  dol- 
lars, which  procure  for  him  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  "  When,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,*'  says  Mr 
Fortune,  **  they  return  to  their  humble 
and  happy  homes,  their  fare  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  fish  [with  which  their 
rivers  and  lakes  abound],  and  vege- 
tables, which  they  enjoy  with  great 
aest,  and  are  happy  and  contented. 
I  really  believe  that  there  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  agricultur- 
al population  are  better  off  than  they 
are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour 
with  them  is  pleasure,  for  its  fruits 
are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  un- 
known. .  .  .  For  a  few  cash  (1000 
or  1200  cash  » 1  dollar)  a  Chinese 
can  dine  in  a  sumptuous  manner  upon 
bis  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and  tea; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  there  less  real  misery 
and  want  than  in  China.  The  very 
beggars  seem  a  kind  of  jolly  crew, 
and  are  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.** 

Commerce  is  discouraged  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  jealousy  of  strangers ; 
but  it  is  a  pursuit  so  congenial  to  the 
national  spirit  that  no  exertions  could 
succeed  in  putting  it  down.  Wher- 
ever money  can  be  made,  a  Chinaman 
will  brave  dangers  to  gain  it,  and  will 
fear  neither  the  jungles  and  marshes 
of  his  southern  frontier,  nor  the  in- 
hospitable deserts  of  the  north  and 
west.  For  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  they  have  trafficked  with  the 
isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
for  nearly  twice  that  time  their  silks 
have  found  their  way  into  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Chinese 


in  maritime  enterprise  on  the  other, 
oppose  great  obstaicles  to  their  prose- 
cution of  external  commerce,  so  that 
the  carrying-trade  is>  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  jour- 
ney across  the  inhospitable  steppes 
of  Mongolia  to  the  nations  of  the 
west,  or  over  the  almost  insurmount- 
able Himalayas  to  those  of  the  south, 
is  attended  by  too  much  risk  and  ex- 
pense, in  the  present  state  of  the 
roads,  to  be  prosecuted  extensively ; 
but  the  Chinese  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  marts  opened  in  recent 
times  by  the  Russian  traders,  and 
throng  with  their  silks  and  tea  to  the 
grand  fairs  at  Maimatschin.  This 
overland  commerce  with  Russia  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  a  treaty  which  stipulated 
for  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  traffic, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  caravans  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  individual  traders  used  to  visit 
Peking;  but  the  Muscovites  exhi- 
bited so  much  of  their  native  habits 
of  "  drinking^and  roystering,** 'that, 
after  trying  the  patience  of  the  Celes- 
tials for  three-and-thu:ty  years,  they 
were  wholly  excluded.  After  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  intercourse,  bow- 
ever,  a  renewal  of  negotiations  took 
place,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
only  Go  vera  ment  caravans  should  pro- 
ceed to  Peking,  and  Kiachta  (distant 
four  thousand  miles  from  Moscow,  one 
thousand  from  Peking,  and  dose  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  town  of  Maimat- 
schin) was  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  private  traders.  This  market, 
which  has  now  risen  to  much  impor- 
tance, is  most  resorted  to  in  winter. 
To  the  chief  Russian  merchants  the 
trade  is  a  species  of  monopoly,  and  a 
most  thriving  one, — some  of  them 
being  millionaires,  and  living  in  the 
most  sumptuous  style,  the  ^*  merchant 
princes  **  of  the  wilderness.  **  At  the 
present  day,**  says  the  Hamburg 
Borsenhatte  of  20th  July  last,  '*  the 
wholesale  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  merchants  and  commercial 
companies,  while  the  retail  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Siberian  tribe  of 
Burglaetes.  The  wholesale  trade  takes 
place  only  twice  a-year,  and  is  a  com- 
plete interchange  of  goods,  of  which 
black  tea  forms  the  staple,  and  can- 
not be  replaced  by  any  other  article. 
This  tea  is  brought  to  Kiachta  from 
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the  northern  proTinces  of  China,  and 
is  very  superior  to  that  exported  by 
the  English  and  Batch  from  the 
sonthem  provinces.  The  green  tea 
which  comes  to  the  market  is  con- 
sumed by  the  Kalmncks,  Tartars, 
and  Siberians.  The  daty  on  tea  yields 
a  considerable  annual  revenue,  which 
is  the  sole  advantage  the  Chinese 
claim  from  this  important  article  of 
commerce.  The  Chinese  will  take 
nothing  but  doth  in  return;  and  thus 
the  consumers  of  tea  are  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  cloth -manufactur- 
ers. The  Russians  themselves  de- 
rive no  pecuniary  advantage  from 
this  trade.  They  might  make  some 
profits,  and  the  consumers  pay  less 
for  their  teas,  if  the  trade  were  not 
monopolised;  and  if  the  tea  might 
be  exported  from  St  Petersburg  to 
Odessa  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
duty,  the  northern  provinces  of  China 
would  be  obliged  to  lower  the  price 
of  their  tea,  for  which  they  have  no 
other  outlet." 

Although  Fine  Art  has  made  little 
progress,  and  is  little  prized,  great 
works,  in  which  genius  is  joined  to 
utility,  are  to  be  met  with  in  China 
on  a  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else. 
Such  a  work  is  the  Great  Wall,  raised 
by  the  first  emperor  to  repel  the  in- 
roads of  the  Nomades,  and  which 
guards  the  northern  frontier  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Tellow  Sea  to  East- 
em  Tartary.  It  is  carried  over  the 
highest  hills,  descends  into  the  deep- 
est valleys,  crosses  upon  arches  over 
rivers,  and  at  important  passes  is 
doubled ;— being,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
largest  structure  that  human  labour 
ever  raised.  A  work  more  extra- 
ordinary still  is  the  Imperial  Canal. 
The  Mongol  emperor,  Knblai  Khan, 
who  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at 
Peking,  constructed  (or  rather  com- 
pleted) the  canal,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  sterility  of  the  plain  in  which  that 
dty  stands.  From  the  vicinity  of 
Peking,  it  extends  southwards  for  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  geographi- 
cal miles,  —  now  tunnelled  through 
heiffhts,  now  carried  through  lakes 
and  over  marshes  and  low  grounds 
by  means  of  stupendous  embank- 
ments,— and  exhibiting  not  merely 
a  gigantic  effort  of  labour,  but  sound 
practical  skill  on  the  part  of  its  con- 


structors, in  aTailing  themselves  of 
every  advantage  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Rivers  feed  it,  and  ships  of  good  size 
spread  their  sails  on  its  bosom.  It  is 
along  this  watery  highway  that  the 
chief  supplies  are  brought  for  the  im- 
mense population  of  the  capital;  and 
another  great  merit  of  the  work  is, 
that  it  acts  at  once  as  an  irrigator  and 
as  a  drain  to  the  country  through 
which  it  flows,  from  Tientsin  to  the 
Yang-tse-keang ;  for  while  at  some 
parts  fertilising  the  sterile  soil  by  dif- 
fusing its  waters,  at  others  being  car- 
ried along  the  lowest  levels,  and  com- 
municating with  the  neighbouring 
tracts  by  flood-gates,  it  renders  avail* 
able  for  agriculture  much  land  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  useless  swamp. 
Education  in  China,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  inculcation  of  moral  and  consti- 
tutional principles ;  and  with  such  good 
effect,  that  nowhere  in  the  East  are  the 
social  relations  so  well  nnderstood 
and  preserved.  Class  has  never  risen 
against  dass,  and  the  religious  apathy 
or  the  people  has  prevented  any  war 
of  creeds.  This  sodal  harmony  has 
had  the  best  effects  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  by  rendering  an  iron 
rule  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Goyemment.  However  absolute  the 
administration  may  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  live  quietly  and  hap- 

Sily,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
ustry.  The  legislation  is  disfigured 
by  an  excessively  minute  attention  to 
tnfles, — an  unavoidable  result  of  the 
system  of  regulating  the  mind  of  the 
people  through  the  agency  of  external 
observances ;  but  the  code  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  dear  and  concise  series  of 
enactments,  savouring  throughout  of 
practical  judgment  and  European 
good  sense ;  and  if  not  always  con- 
formable to  our  liberal  notions  of  le- 
gislation, in  general  approaching  them 
more  nearly  than  the  codes  of  most 
other  nations.  The  laws  are  more 
generally  known  and  equally  admin- 
istered than  in  the  other  States  of 
Asia, — wealth,  comfort,  and  cheerful 
industry  more  equally  diffused;  and 
Mr  Ellis  pronounces  the  Celestial 
Empire  superior  to  them  all  in  the 
arts  of  government  and  the  general 
aspect  of  society.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton says  that  the  condition  of  the 
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people  is  "wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  very  bad  govem- 
ment  or  a  very  vicious  state  of  so- 
ciety," and  conceived  that  he  conld 
trace  almost  everywhere  the  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  an  industrious,  thriv- 
ing, and  contented  people.  But  we 
may  go  further  than  this,  and  fnlly 
concur  with  Mr  Davis  that  "  there  is 
a  business-like  character  about  the 
Chinese,  which  assimilates  them  in  a 
striking  degree  to  the  most  intelligent 
nations  of  the  West ;  and  there  is  less 
difference  [in  this  respect?]  between 
them  and  the  British,  French,  and 
Americans,  than  between  these  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, whose  proneness  to  stolid  bigotry 
and  Oriental  laziness  was  perhaps  in 
part  imbibed  from  the  Arabs.'* 

In  regard  to  slaves,  the  code  metes 
out  less  equal  justice ;  but  a  like  one- 
sided ness  has  defaced  the  legislation 
of  every  country — and  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  China,  is  infinitely  milder 
than  anywhere  else  either  in  the  East 
or  West.  It  is  not  superior  humanity 
and  generosity  which  occasions  this 
difference :  it  results  from  the  sodd 
condition  of  the  nation.  Slavery  is 
the  apprenticeship  which,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  uncivilised  man  has  had 
to  undergo  in  aU  countries  before  be- 
coming capable  of  sustained  industry* 
and  self-government.  In  this  state 
he  falls  under  the  power  of  bis  more 
civilised  fellows,  and  obtains  food 
and  protection  in  exchange  for  free<« 
dom ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has 
raised  himself  above  the  indolence 
and  improvidence  of  savage  life  that 
liberty  becomes  beneficial  even  for 
himself.  Resembling  the  western  half 
of  Europe,  the  whole  Chinese  na- 
tion is  industrious,  and  has  acquired 
that  relish  for  the  artificid  wants 
of  civilised  life  which  tends  so  greatly 
to  man's  elevation,  and  which  is  so 
little  felt  elsewhere  (save  in  some 
of  the  highest  classes)  in  the  re^ons 
of  the  East  and  South.  No  political 
or  social  distinctions  of  rank  or  caste 
exist  in  China,  and  education  is  pro-* 
vided  by  the  State  for  all  classes.  On 
these' accounts  there  is  no  servile  doss: 
and  those  who  have  lost  or  bartered 
their  freedom  resemble  their  masters 
in  everything  but  wealth ,^  and  are 
treated  rather  as  menials  than  as 
serfiB.   Slavery  exists  in  China  not  as 


a  relic  of  barbarism,  nor  from  the  pre- 
valence of  caste  or  the  absence  of  in- 
dustry, but  simply,  it  would  appear,  as 
the  effect  of  a  redundant  population : 
it  is  a  man's  last  shift  for  employment. 

We  can  give  a  moat  pleasing  anec- 
dote in  connection  with  this  point, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Java 
Bode  newspaper,  published  at  Batavia, 
where  there  is  a  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion— which  shows  at  once  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Chinese  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  slavery,  and  the 
remarkable  industry  and  self- relying 
dpirit  of  the  slaves  themselves.  In  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  sale  of  slaves  at  the 
Chinese  camp,  it  says : — ^The  slaves, 
who  were  twelve  in  number,  having 
been  placed  upon  the  table  of  exposi- 
tion, arranged  in  four  lots,  rattled  some 
money  in  their  hands,  and  addressed  a 
few  words,  timidly  and  in  low  tones, 
to  the  assembly.  A  person  who  acted 
as  their  agent  here  stepped  forward, 
and  stated  that  his  clients,  having 
accumulated  by  long  and  painful  la- 
bours some  small  savings,  solicited 
the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  make 
a  bidding  for  the  purchase  of  their 
own  persons.  No  opposition  was 
offeree! ;  and  the  first  lot  of  three,  be- 
ing put  up  to  auction,  made  an  offer, 
through  their  agent,  of  forty  iVanca. 
No  advance  being  made  on  this  snm, 
the  slaves  were  knocked  down  to 
themselves.  The  next  lot,  encouraged 
by  their  predecessors'  success,  offered 
only  twenty-four  francs  for  them- 
selves. The  public  preserved  the 
same  silence,  and  they  likewise  be- 
came their  own  purchasers.  The  third 
lot  took  the  hint,  and  were  even  more 
fortunate,  picking  themselves  up,  a 
decided  bargain,  for  the  modest  sum 
of  ten  francs  1  The  Java  Bode  rightly 
sees  in  these  facts  signs  of  a  great 
advance  in  civilisation  among  the 
Chinese,  who  constituted  the  great 
majority  of  the  persons  present. 

Superficial  writers  on  China  judge 
of  the  whole  nation  by  what  they  see 
of  the  population  at  Canton ;  and  are 
profose  in  their  charges  of  lyin^, 
treachery,  and  inhumanity,— as  if  it 
were  even  possible  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to 
be  nothing  but  one  black  mass  of 
moral  deformity  I  The  monstronsnesa 
of  the  idea  ought  to  have  been  its 
own  refutation.    Such  writers  might 
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as  well  conclnde  that  the  whole  abyss 
of  ocean  is  a  tnrbid  mass,  because  its 
fringing  waves  are  "  gross  with  sand.** 
In  troth,  their  conclusions  are  as  un- 
just as  if  one  were  to  judge  of  our  own 
nation  solely  by  the  doings  of  the 
wreckers  of  Cornwall  or  the  mob  of 
London.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Can- 
ton are  termed  the  "  Southern  boors^ 
by  their  own  countrymen ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  stated  of  the  people  of  Fo- 
kien  and  the  southern  coasts  of  China, 
with  whom  alone  foreigners  come  in 
contact,  that  they  are  all  more  or  less 
addicted  to  piracy  and  smuggling,  and 
have  adopted  the  nefarious  habits 
which  commerce  invariably  engenders 
when  carried  on  between  nations  who 
despise,  and  whose  only  desire  is  to 
overreach  one  another.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  ordinary  data  for  judg- 
ing of  Chinese  character  is  at  once 
perceived  by  the  few  travellers  who 
have  got  glimpses  of  the  interior,  or 
of  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  manners  of  the  people  are  unalter- 
ed by  contact  with  foreigners.  We 
have  already  quoted  Mr  Fortune's 
pleasing  picture  of  cottar-life  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  general  question 
he  says : — **  The  natives  of  the  aonth- 
em  towns  and  all  along  the  coast,  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Chekiang,  richly 
deserve  the  bad  character  which  every 
one  gives  them  ;  being  remarkable  for 
their  hatred  to  foreigners  and  conceit- 
ed notions  of  their  own  importance, 
besides  abounding  in  characters  of  the 
very  worst  description,  who  are  no- 
thing else  than  thieves  and  pirates. 
But  the  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation  must  not  snffer  from  a  partial 
view  of  this  kind ;  for  it  must  bo  re- 
collected that,  In  every  country,  the 
most  lawless  characters  are  amongst 
those  who  inhabit  seaport  towns,  and 
who  come  in  contact  with  natives  of 
oiher  countries:  and  unfortunately 
we  must  confess  that  European  na- 
tions have  contributed  their  share  to 
make  these  people  what  they  are.  In 
the  north  of  China,  and  more  particu- 
larly inland,  the  natives  are  entirely 
different.  There  are,  doubtless,  bad 
characters  and  thieves  amongst  them 
too :  but  generally  the  traveller  is 
not  exposed  to  insult ;  and  the  natives 
are  quiet,  civU,  and  obliging.**  I^rd 
Jocelyn,  who  was  with  our  fleet  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  who  landed  on 
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various  points  of  the  coast,  states,  as 
the  experience  of  his  rambles  among 
the  villagers,  that  a  kind  word  to  a 
child,  or  any  little  notice  taken  of  the 
young,  will  at  once  ingratiate  a 
stranger  with  this  humane  and  simple- 
minded  people.  Mr  Abel,  also,  (one  of 
Lord  Amher8t*sretinue)  in  like  manner 
testifies  to  the  simple  kindness  of  the 
country-people.  The  oation  at  large 
(thanks  to  their  education)  are  re- 
markable for  the  virtues  of  sobriety 
and  filial  reverence,--in6tances  of  noble 
generosity  in  Individuals  are  said  not 
to  be  infrequent,— and  we  may  add 
that  no  people  in  the  world,  unless  it 
be  the  French,  are  so  ready  to  take 
notice  of  and  applaud  the  casual  ut- 
terance of  noble  sentiments.  In  fine, 
Mr  Lay  says,  that  **  no  man  can  deny 
the  Chinese  the  honourable  character 
of  being  good  subjects— though,  from 
the  venality  of  their  magistrates  in 
general,  they  must  often  be  exposed 
to  many  kinds  of  usage  that  tempt 
them  to  throw  off  allegiance.**  And 
he  attributes  their  steady  obedience 
to  constituted  authority,  not  to  a 
tameness  of  disposition  that  disposes 
a  man  to  take  kicks  without  feeling 
the  gall  of  indignation,  but  to  **  a 
habitual  sentiment  of  respect  and  a 
share  of  sterling  good-sense,  that  lead 
him  to  see  and  choose  what  is  really 
best  for  his  own  interest.** 

We  have  said  that  there  are  no  se- 
parate castes  among  the  Chinese ;  but 
one  of  the  most  curious  features  that 
strikes  a  stranger  in  their  social  life 
is  the  division  of  the  people  into  clans, 
somewhat  resembling  the  clanships  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders.  There  are 
altogether  about  454  of  these  clans, 
each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  surname ; 
but  no  jealous  line  of  demarcation  is 
allowed  to  be  kept  up  between  these 
different  septs  (some  of  whom  number 
a  million  of  souls),  for,  by  a  wise 
Uiough  somewhat  stringent  provision, 
every  man  is  required  to  seek  a  bride 
in  a  different  clan  from  his  own, — thus 
acquiring  two  surnames.  These  clans 
are  results  of  the  Patriarchal  or  Family 
system,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  political  and  social  arrangenSen  ts 
in  China.  This  system  may  seem 
a  very  narrow  and  illiberal  one  to  us 
enlightened  Westerns,  and  especially 
to  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  among 
whom  the  fifth  commandment  is  but 
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little  regarded ;  bat  its  inflaence  upon 
the  social  relations  in  Chiqa  has  been 
unquestionably  good.  A  Chinese 
father  is  a  little  emperor  in  his  own 
household ;  he  is  held  responsible  in 
some  degree  for  their  conduct,  and  is 
invested  with  unlimited  power  over 
them,  so  that  even  the  punishment  of 
death  is  hardly  beyond  his  prerogative. 
Yet  abuses  of  power  are  at  least  as 
rare  there  as  here.  '*  I  have  reason 
to  believe/*  says  Mr  Lay,  ^*  that  the 
sway  exercised  by  Chinese  parents  is 
seldom  burdensome,  and  that  their 
will  and  pleasure  are  enforced,  for  the 
most  part,  with  great  mildness.**  And 
if  we  seek  to  Judge  of  the  system  by 
its  fruits  at  large,  we  find  that  the 
duties  of  mutual  love  and  mutual  help 
are  fully  recognised,  as  incumbent  up- 
on all  who  are  within  the  circle  of 
blood  or  affinity ;  while  the  hilarities 
of  family-feasts,  or  the  sorrows  of 
family-mourning,  are  entered  into 
with  a  keenness  of  relish,  or  an  acute- 
ness  of  feeling,  which  leaves  the  Chinese 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  world. 
*^  Fear  Grod  *'  is  a  precept  of  which  the 
modern  Chinese  know  little  or  no- 
thing ;  but  '*  Love,  honour,  and  obey 
your  parents,**  is  the  fundamental 
commandment  of  their  moral  system, 
— and  to  say  or  do  anything  against 
it,  is  as  shocking  and  disgusting  to 
their  feelings  as  blasphemy  to  those 
of  a  Christian.  ^*-  The  practice  of  in- 
fanticide,** says  Mr  Meadows,  speak- 
ing of  Canton,  "  exists  here,  as  the 
bodies  of  infants  floating  occasionally 
on  the  river  sufficiently  prove ;  but  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  there 
is  much  more  of  it  than  in  England,** 
where  the  crime  is  punished  with 
death,  and  where,  of  course,  eveiy 
means  is  taken  to  conceal  it ;  '*  and  often 
having  remarked  instances  of  deformed 
female  children  being  treated  with  con- 
stant and  evident  affection  by  their  pa- 
rents,! am  inclined  to  believe  that  when 
infants  are  put  to  death,  it  is  solely 
because  their  parents  are  altogether 
unable  to  support  them.**  And  Mr 
Lay  says,  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
dead,  bodies  of  children  being  found 
in  the  Canton  river  *'  proves  that, 
among  a  swarming  population  of  in- 
digent people,  such  deeds  are  none  of 
their  customary  doings.** 

The  Chinese  are  a  cheerful  light- 
hearted  race,  well  trained  to  s^al 


duties,  and  with  no  proclivity  to  the 
melancholy  of  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  John-Bull  tendency 
towards  reserve  and  isolation.  Social 
feeling— or  good-humour,  mildness  of 
disposition,  and  a  good-natured  pro- 

Sensity  to  share  in  the  mirth  and 
ilarity  of  others,  are  seen  wherever 
one  meets  with  a  company  of  Cbioeae. 
To  live  in  society  is  a  Chinaman's 
meat  and  drink.  In  a  company  of  his 
fellows  he  is  something, — by  himself, 
nothing.  Men  of  study  and  retire- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  China,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  seem  to 
have  their  hearts  set  upon  social  de- 
lights and  the  celebration  of  public 
festivity.  And  what  most  strikes  the 
spectator  at  such  meetings  is,  the  re- 
spect  which  every  one  is  so  anxious  to 
pay  to  all  around  him, — (another  point 
in  which  the  Chinese  nation  is  most 
nearly  paralleled  by  the  French). 
Nor  are  such  attentions  the  frigid 
offspring  of  mere  formality.  ^*  Apart 
from  business,**  says  Mr  Lay,  ^^  the 
intercourse  of  natives  in  China  is  made 
up  of  little  acts  of  homage.  The  rules 
of  relative  duty  command  an  indivi- 
dual to  regard  a  neighbour  as  an  elder 
brother,  and  thence  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect belonging  to  such  eldership. 
These  displays  of  veneration  are  not 
occasioned,  then,  by  dread  or  hope  of 
gain,  but  are  the  spontaneous  results 
of  a  propriety  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,**  and  strongly  de- 
veloped by  their  domestic  training  and 
the  teaching  of  their  schools.  In  walk- 
ing abroad,  for  instance,  the  stranger 
may  wonder  what  two  gentlemen  can 
have  so  suddenly  found  to  dispute 
about ;  but  he  soon  perceives  that 
each  of  them  is  severally  refusing  to 
advance  a  step  till  the  other  has  set 
the  example,  and  consented  to  go 
ahead  I 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  most  of  the  loftier  quali- 
ties of  our  nature  seem  to  be  deficient 
among  the  Chinese.  The  feeling  of 
patriotism,  at  least  nowadays,  is  al- 
most unknown, — partly,  it  may  be, 
owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  imperfect  intercourse 
kept  up  between  the  several  provinces. 
Loyalty,  as  we  understand  the  feel- 
ing, apparently  never  at  any  time  had 
much  hold  upon  the  Chinese  mind. 
Beason,  rather  than  emotion,  is  the 
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prominent  feature  of  their  mental  con- 
BtltQtion ;  and  although  they  have  at 
all  times  entertained  a  profound  re- 
gard for  their  sovereign,  that  regard 
had  reference  to  the  office,  not  the 
man,  and  is  quite  different  from  that 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  mouarch*8 
person  which  plajs  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  history  of  European  strug- 
gles. Self-denial  and  self-devotion, 
in  fact — that  fandamental  basis  of  the 
noblest  of  human  virtues — rare  every- 
where, is  very  rare  in  China.  Even 
peace  has  its  disadvantages.  Tirtues, 
like  talents,  require  congenial  circum- 
stances to  develop  them;  and  pro- 
bably the  long  reign  of  public  tran- 
quUlity  in  China — where  lor  nine  cen- 
turies it  has  hardly  been  broken  save 
at  intervals  of  two  hundred  years — 
has  helped  to  numb  the  courageous 
and  masculine  sentiment  of  self-devo- 
tion, and  allowed  the  national  mind 
to  *'  settle  on  its  lees.*'  Pleasure, 
money,  sensuality, — these  are  now 
the  objects  that  most  greatly  engross 
a  Chinese.  **  The  Chinese,"  says 
Mr  Lay,  "  are  lovers  of  pleasure,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least.  They  study 
ease  and  comfort  in  a  way  that  leaves 
them,  as  a  nation,  without  a  rival  in 
the  art  of  ministering  to  sensual  gra- 
tification." This  proneness  to  sensual 
indulgence  is  unhappily  increased  by 
the  narrow  spirit  in  which  certain 
portions  of  their  legislation  are  con- 
ceived,— the  rich  not  being  allowed 
to  expend  their  superfiaous  wealth  in 
the  erection  of  elegant  mansions,  (that 
being  looked  upon  as  a  misdirection 
of  money  from  more  useful  purposes) ; 
nor  dare  they  Indulge  in  much  public 
munificence,  lest  they  attract  the 
covetous  eyes  of  the  generally  ex- 
tortionate and  unscmpalous  manda- 
rins. **A  Chinese,"  says  Mr  Lay, 
*'is  licentious  in  the  general  turn  of 
his  ideas,  and  makes  a  public  display 
of  those  forbidden  pleasures  whidi  in 
man  V  countries  are  somewhat  screened 
amidst  the  shades  of  retirement.  The 
floating  abodes  for  ladies  of  pleasure 
are  generally  of  the  gayest  kind,  and 
are  consequently  the  first  thing  to 
attract  the  traveller's  attention  as  he 
draws  near  the  provincial  city  of  Can- 
ton." The  auri  sacra  fames  is  not 
less  strong  in  the  breast  of  a  Celestial 
"  At  a  very  early  age,"  says  Mr  Lay, 
**  the  love  of  money  is  implanted  in 
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his  nature :  indeed,  one  of  the  first 
lessons  a  mother  teaches  a  child  is  to 
hold  out  its  hand  for  a  bit  of  coin." 
Money,  says  Gntzlaff,  is  the  idol  of 
the  Chinese.  "  It  Is  the  national 
spirit,  the  public  sentiment,  the  chief 
good  of  high  and  low"— the  higher 
classes  being  as  eager  to  obtain  it  in 
order  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclina- 
tions, as  the  poor  to  procure  food. 

To  call  a  man  a  liar  is,  in  England, 
and  in  the  European  world  generally, 
the  surest  way  to  provoke  anger ;  but 
such  an  epithet  has  but  little  weight 
attached  to  it  in  China.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  ^*  white  lies" 
have  there  a  recognised  and  reputable 
existence  not  openly  accorded  to  them 
elsewhere.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese, 
as  in  the  code  of  the  Jesuits,  a  lie  in 
itself  is  not  absolutely  criminal,  and 
it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  very 
meritorious.  According  to  Confucius, 
a  lie  told  by  a  child  to  benefit  a 

Sarent  is  deserving  of  praise ;  and  a 
eannie  Deans,  or  the  stern  old  father 
in  Mr  Warren's  Now  and  Then^  so 
far  from  being  held  models  of  religion, 
would  be  regarded,  the  one  as  a  stub- 
bom  fanatic,  and  the  other  as  the 
most  heartless  and  unnatural  of 
parents.  But  another,  and,  we  sus- 
pect, a  much  more  powerful  cause  of 
this  want  of  veracity  among  the 
Chinese,  is  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. Here,  as  throughout  Asia 
generally.  Despotism— or,  in  other 
words,  an  Executive  power  from 
which  there  is  no  proper  appeal — 
generates  mendacity  in  the  people, 
as  their  sole  refoge  frx)m  irresponsible 
Power.  Duplicity  is  the  resource  to 
which  Weakness  naturally  betakes 
itself;  and  it  is  universally  adopted 
wherever  the  decrees  of  Government 
officials  are  felt  to  be  unjust  as  well 
as  unappealable.  Everywhere  the 
result  is  the  same ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  a  perfect  par- 
allel might  be  drawn  between  those 
two  vastest  empires  of  modem  times, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russian.  In  the 
latter  empire,  as  in  the  former,  the 
vastness  of  the  country  and  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  an  efficient  sur- 
veillance over  the  host  of  officials, 
joined  to  the  absence  of  municipal 
institutions  and  a  free  press  to  act  as 
checks  upon  local  tyranny,  render  it 
most  difficult  to  detect  or  repress 
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abases  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Goyemment  officers.  And  the  conae- 
qnence  in  both  coantries  may  be  told 
hi  the  words  of  Alison,  applied  to 
Rnssia : — *^  So  nniversal  is  the  dread 
of  authority,  that  it  has  monlded  the 
national  character.  Dissimnlation  is 
nniversal ;  and,  like  the  Greeks  under 
the  Massnlman  yoke,  the  Russians 
have  become  perfect  adepts  in  all  the 
arts  by  which  talent  elndes  the  fcmse 
of  anthority,  and  astuteness  escapes 
the  discoveries  of  power."  And  we 
snspect  we  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to 
the  Chinese,  that  this  disposition  has 
been  impressed  upon  them,  as  upon 
the  Russians,  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Tartar  hordes,  which  in  both  countries 
reduced  the  native  race  to  subjection 
for  three  lone  centuries. 

In  China,  however,  the  domination 
of  the  Tartars  has  never  been  in  any 
degree  so  complete  as  it  was  in  Russia ; 
and  even  among  the  maritime  popula- 
tion, with  whom  foreigners  are  brought 
most  in  contact,  and  among  whom 
lying  is  probably  most  prevalent,  there 
exists  a  check  which  is  found  Mdllcient 
for  the  transaction  of  all  matters  of 
ordinary  importance.  Every  great, 
busy,  and  closely-connected  society 
(which  Russia  is  not)  requhres  some 
bond  of  mutual  trust ;  and  this  is 
found,  in  China,  in  the  custom  of 
guaranteeing^  which  pervades  all  do- 
mestic and  mercantile  relations.  Mr 
Meadows  states  it  as  a  fact  that  he 
has  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
a  Chinese  openly  violated  a  guaranty 
known  to  have  been  given  by  him ; 
and  though,  under  strong  temptations, 
they  will  sometimes  try  to  evade  its 
fhlfilment,  yet  such  instances  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  they  generally  oome 
promptly  forward  to  meet  all  the  con- 
sequences of  their  responsibility.  ^^  A 
Chinaman,*'  savs  Mr  Lay,  "  is  a  man 
of  business,  and  therefore  understands 
the  value  of  truth.  .  .  .  •  The 
standard  of  honesty  is  perhaps  as 
high  in  China  as  in  any  other  com- 
mercial country;  and  strangers  who 
have  known  this  people  during  the 
longest  space,  speak  in  the  best  terms 
of  their  integrity.  Thieves  of  a  most 
dexterous  kind,  and  roeues  of  eveiy 
description,  are  plentiml  in  China, 
because  she  has  a  swarming  popula- 
tion to  give  them  birth, — but  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  affect  a 


general  estimate  ef  the  national  char* 
acter." 

The  imperfections  of  human  lan- 
guage render  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
give  a  description,  at  once  short  and 
correct,  of  national  character.  Thus 
it  is  both  true  and  false  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  possess  a  high  degree  of  for- 
titude. They  bear  pain  or  adversity 
without  murmuring  or  despondency; 
and,  taken  individually,  they  perhape 
possess  as  much  constitutional  or  ani- 
mal courage  as  any  other  specimens 
of  our  race.  But  they  are  deficient  in 
that  courage  which  is  based  on  self- 
reliance,  and  which  enables  a  man  to 
confront  danger  with  a  ready  intre- 
pidity— because  their  institutions  and 
education  are  as  unfavourable  to  its 
development  as  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  are  singularly  propitionsu 
They  possess  a  great  command  over 
theur  tempers,  and  instances  are  com- 
mon of  their  bearing,  with  the  gpeat* 
est  apparent  equanimity,  insults  and 
injuries  which  would  miSie  a  European 
ungovernable ;  and  this  proceeds  not 
from  cowardice,  but  from  their  really 
regardingself-command  as  a  necessary 

gart  of  civilisation,  and  passionate  or 
asty  conduct  as  indecent,  and  giving 
evidence  of  a  low  nature.  The  readi- 
ness they  evince  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  reason  is  another  quality  for  which, 
savs  Mr  Meadows,  ^*  the  Chinese  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  beconddered  a  highly 
civilised  people.'*  They  settle  tneir 
disputes  more  by  argument  than-  by 
violence  (a  strange  thing  in  the  East); 
and  a  Chinese  placard  posted  at  the 
street- comers,  exposing  the  unreason- 
able (i*.  e.  unequitable)  conduct  of  a 
party  in  any  transaction  is,  if  the  want 
of  equity  be  sufficiently  proven,  to  the 
full  as  effective,  if  not  more  so,  than  a 
similar  exposure  of  an  Englishman  in 
a  newspaper.  Bullies  seem  to  be  kept 
in  check  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  Chinese  neither  fight  duels, 
nor,  though  murders  occur  as  in  Eng- 
land, can  they  be  said  to  assassinate 
or  poison.  Finally,  we  may  round  off 
this  pricis  of  Chinese  character  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Lay : — ^^  It  is  an  abuse 
of  terms  to  say  that  they  are  a  highly 
moral  people,  but  we  may  affirm  that 
the  moral  sense  is  in  many  particulars 
highly  refined  among  them.  Respect 
to  parents  and  elders,  obedience  to 
laW|   chastity,    kindness,    economy. 
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pradeDce,  and  self-poesession,  are  the 
never- failing  themes  for  remark  and 
illastration. 

No  people  in  the  world  consume  so 
little  bntcher-meat  as  the  Chinese; 
and,  nnlike  the  Eastern  nations — such 
as  the  Jews,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Mo- 
hammedans generally — ^their  fayonrite 
meat  is  pork.  In  fact  in  China,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  cottar- 
system  of  land-holding  is  found  un- 
favourable to  the  rearing  of  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep,  but  quite  adapted  (as 
witness  Ireland)  for  the  rearing  of  pigs. 
The  national  system  of  agriculture, 
like  almost  everything  else  in  China, 
is  based  upon  the  strictly  utilitarian 
principle  of  turning  everything  to  the 
greatest  account.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  settle  off-hand  here  how  far  the 
stimulating  diet  of  animal  food  is  ne- 
cessary or  advantageous  to  mankind. 
We  would  simply  remark  that  bntcher- 
meat  is  matter  in  a  more  highly  or- 
ganised form,  and  more  nearly  assimi- 
lated in  composition  to  our  own  frames 
than  vegetable  food.  It  is  in  diet  what 
alcohol  is  in  drink;  and  the  nations 
who  most  indulge  in  it — such  as  the 
British,  the  Anglo-Americans,  and 
savages  who  live  by  the  chase,  (we  beg 
pardon  for  the  unflattering  conjunc- 
tion!)— are  generally  as  remarkable 
for  gloomy  strength  and  perseverance, 
as  the  more  vegetarian  nations  are  for 
cheerful  quickness  and  volatility.  But 
the  preference  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  accorded  to  grain- 
crops  in  China  is  based  upon  the 
principle  (of  which  our  free- trade 
authorities  are  too  forgetful  in  their 
admonitions  to  ^'plough  less  and  graze 
more"),  that  grain  is  the  cheapest  form 
in  which  food  can  be  produced,  and  that 
a  much  more  numerous  population  can 
be  maintained  in  comfort  by  tillage 
than  by  pasturage.  Sheep  have  been 
justly  styled  ^*  the  devourers  of  men ;" 
and  the  Chinese  monarch  who  first 
turned  the  people  from  pastoral  life, 
and  taught  them  the  civilising  scienceof 
agriculture,  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  venerat- 
ed throughout  the  empire  by  the  title 
of  *^  the  divine  Husbandman.**  Fish, 
which  abound  in  the  numerous  lakes 
with  which  the  country  is  studded, 
and  rice  and  other  kinds  of  vegetable 
produce,  form  the  staple  of  the  national 
diet.  From  stem  necessity,  as  well  as 
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from  a  wise  and  unparalleled  economy, 
everything  is  turned  to  full  account, 
and  even  hair- cuttings  and  parings  of 
all  kinds  are  made  matter  of  traffic, — 
while  everything  nutritive,  including 
*'  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer," 
(however  unclean,  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions),  are  searched  out  and 
eaten  for  food.  Opium  is  much  in 
use;  but  both  the  pemiciousness  of 
its  effects,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  indulged  In,  have  been  overstated 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
misery  caused  by.  it  is  never  to  be 
compared  to  the  plague  of  drunken- 
ness, which  is  the  bane  of  our  own 
country.  **  Redness  of  the  eyes,'*  as 
a  mark  of  Intoxication,  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  Chinese,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  among  the  Jews ; 
and  if  you  see  two  Chinamen  walking 
hand- in-hand  in  the  street,  says  Mr 
Lay,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  they  are 
both  flustered  with  drink! 

The  Chinese,  like  most  Asiatics,  do 
not  dance  for  pleasure,  nor  are  their 
unmelodious  voices  formed  for  song. 
Their  favourite  amusements  are  games 
of  chance, — in  which,  perhaps,  they 
out-do  all  Asiatics.  The  grand  aim  of  a 
Chinaman,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  en- 
Joy  himself  and  this  colours  even  his 
gravest  doings.  With  him,  banquet- 
ing and  religious  ceremonies  are  the 
same  thing,  and  he  would  never  keep 
any  sacred  festival  if  he  could  not 
enjoy  himself.  No  festival  is  without 
its  play,  and  only  a  few  temples  are 
without  a  stage ;  and  so  fond  are  the 
people  of  theatricals,  that  they  will 
attend  a  whole  night  to  them,  with- 
out showing  the  least  weariness,  and 
will  afterwards  recount  with  ecstasy 
what  they  have  seen.  The  people  in 
general  never  pray,  nor  have  they  any 
forms  of  prayer ;  and  the  Mandarins, 
on  public  occasions,  only  recite  a  for- 
mula, in  the  shape  of  a  simple  mes- 
sage, to  the  idols,  but  never  address 
them  in  their  own  words.  The  affairs 
of  this  life  are  ever  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  a  Chinese ;  and  long  life, 
wealth,  and  male  children,  are  the 
great  objects  of  desire.  Nothing  is 
regarded  with  so  much  horror  as 
death  —  gloomy  death,  after  which 
their  souls  go  to  wander  cheerless 
among  the  genii ;  and  strange  to  say, 
the  elixir  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
more  generally  and  more  persever- 
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ingly  sought  lifter  in  reasoning  and 
materialistic  China  than  among  the 
most  spiritual  and  imaginative  na- 
tions of  mankindf 

•*  Polygamy,"  says  Mr  Lay,  "  is 
not  practised  by  all,  and  19  seldom 
indulged  In  till  the  husband  is  ad- 
vanced in  years.  It  appears  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  among  the 
rich,  as  well  as  all  among  the  poor, 
reap  the  solaces  of  connubial  life  with- 
out suffering  this  hemlock  to  grow  in 
their  furrows,  A  few,  from  the  sur-* 
feit  of  too  much  ease  and  prosperity, 
indulge  in  this  practice,  and  a  few 
more  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  building  up  their  house  with  an  heir, 
or  a  more  numerous  progeny  ;**  while 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  fostered  by  ^*  the 
anxiety  of  parents  to  see  their  qftnghn 
tera  provided  for  i9  the  houses  of  the 
great,  and  to  reap  a  personal  ndvan- 
tage  from  noble  aluances."  For  untir- 
ing industry,  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  and  care  of 
their  offspring,  the  poor  women  are 
every  way  exemplary,  Any  one  who 
visits  China  will  find  proofs  of  this 
wherever  he  turns  his  eye^i  and  a 
traveller  has  onlv  to  la^  bla  hand  npon 
the  head  of  a  Uttle  child  to  earn  ap- 
plause from  a  whole  crowd  pf  by-s 
standers. 

Constancy,  habit  of  respect,  and  the 
sodal  feeling  are  easily  recognisable 
in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  women, 
Chinese  stories  are  full  of  e^camples  of 
love  that  knows  no  bounds,  ^'  There 
is  only  one  heaven,'*  said  a  forlorn 
maiden,  when  her  pfu^nts  upbraided 
her  for  spending  her  dsys  in  sorrow- 
fill  libations  of  salt  tears  at  the  tomb 
of  her  lover,  "  and  he  was  that  heaveq 
to  me!"  **A  native  of  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr  Lay,  ^^pQfirried  a 
Chinese  female,  who  had  never  felt 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  there- 
fore could  scarcely  have  learnt  to  cul- 
tivate this  sentiment  by  lessons  from 
those  who  were  older  than  herself. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Ame- 
rica, and  afterwards  back  again  to 
Macao,  where  a  friend  of  mine  paid 
her  lord  a  visit.  On  his  return,  I 
asked  him  how  she  demeaned  herself 
towards  her  better  half.  *  With  great 
respect,'  was  the  answer.  And  this 
testimony  in  her  favour  was  not  soli- 
tary; for  the  captain  who  conveyed  the 
pj^  acro^  the  AtU^ntio  di^Mre4  ^^ 


had  never  met  with  such  passengeca 
before,  and  that  the  wife  rendered  the 
services  of  a  stewardess  unnecessary  ia 
the  cabin,  and  with  her  own  hands 
kept  everything  in  an  admirable  state 
of  order  and  neatness."  When  a 
stranger  sees  that  a  Chinese  lady  of 
the  house  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any 
civilities  or  acts  of  courtesv  from  the 
friend  of  her  husband,  and  forgets  that 
this  interdict  is  founded  upon  motives 
of  propriety,  consecrated  by  the  usage 
of  the  earliest  times,  he  is  very  apt  to 
think  her  slighted,  and  that  those 
apartments  which  the  Chinese  have 
decorated  with  so  many  flowery  namee 
are  but  a  sort  of  prison.  This  is  e 
great  mistake,  however,  and  the  women 
of  China  are  not  only  exempt  from 
that  rigid  seclusion  which  prevails  else* 
where  in  the  East ;  but  are  treated 
much  more  nearly  on  terms  oi 
equalitjr  with  their  husbands.  There 
is  nothing  abject  or  mean,  either  in 
principle  or  practice,  in  the  deference 
which  is  paid,  among  high  and  low 
alike,  to  husbands ;  and  ^^  the  air  of  a 
Chinawoman,"  says  Mr  Lay,  ^^has  n 
majesty  about  it  which  is  only  com* 
patible  with  sentiments  of  freedom; 
and  th^  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the 
glance  of  her  eye  indicate  a  conscious- 
ness that  Ah9  was  not  born  to  be  de^ 
spised." 

The  existing  monuments  of  ancient 
civilisation  in  China  are  not  of  the 
same  kind  1^  those  pf  Egypt  and  As^ 
Syria,  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Time  has 
spared  the  mighty  structures  of  these 
latter  empires,  as  if  in  compensation 
for  having  buried  the  nations  that 
reared  them ;  but  in  China,  where  the 
dynasties  have  succeeded  one  another 
without  interruption,  and  the  people 
have  gone  on  increasing  in  numbers, 
down  to  our  own  day,  the  wars  which 
have  swept  over  it,  and  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  shaken  it,  have  de* 
stroyed  almost  all  the  monuments 
which  would  have  attested  its  former 
magnificence.  We  refer  particularly 
to  the  great  revolution  effected  by  the 
Emperor  Che-hoang-te,  (about  246 
A.G.;,  who,  for  political  purposes, 
ordered  the  destruction  of  every  monn- 
ment  of  the  p(^t,  whether  in  metal,  in 
stone,  or  on  paper, — a  proscription 
which  lasted  for  nearly  f^  centniy,  and 
which  left  comparatively  little  tp  be 
reg^ed  hy  the  most  perseve4ng  re* 
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flearcbes  of  after  ages.    NeyertheleaSy 
the  early  ages  of  the  Chiaeae  empire 
aeem  to  have  been  distiagaUhed  by 
not  a  little  science,  and  maay  rare  dis- 
coveries,   la  their  carefally  kept  an- 
cieat  aanals,  we  have  fall  partioalars 
of  the   clrcaoistaaoes   atteadiag  an 
eclipse  of  the  son,  which  happened 
2155  years  before  Christ ;  and  la  the 
reign  of  Shan,  a  centnry  before  this, 
we  read  of  **  the  Instrnment  adorned 
with  precions  stones,  which   repre- 
sented the  stars,  and  the  movable  tnbe 
which  served  to  observe  them*'--words 
which  plainly   indicate   a   celestial 
sphere,  and  a  telescope,  of  some  kind 
or  other.    After  speaking  of  the  dis- 
cnssions  which  took  place  in  Earope 
last  centnry,  in  regard  to  the  high  an- 
tiqaity  of  astronomical  observations  in 
China*  M.  Panthier  remarks,—^*  All 
that  we  know  of  the  reigns  of  the  phi- 
losophical emperors,  Yao,  Shan,  and 
Yo,  and  of  the  state  of  astronomical 
science  in  their  time,  Jostifies  the  sap- 
position  that,  in  the  days  of  those  em- 
perors, snre  methods  were  known  for 
calcnlating  beforehand  the  precise  date 
of  eclipses  of  the  snn  and  moon,  and 
all  that  concerned  the  calendar.*'   An* 
other  piece  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  ancient  Chinese,  which  is  calca- 
lated  to  astonish  onr  modem  astrono- 
mers and  mathematicians,  is  that  not 
merely  of  the  general  spherical  shape 
of  the  earth,  bat  of  its  oblate  form,  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  flattening  of  the 
poles.    We  have  not  space  to  set  forth 
the  gronnds  we  have  for  holding  it 
probable  that  they  really  were  ac- 
qaainted  with  this  recondite  fact  in 
physics;  we  most  hasten  on  to  add 
that   the    Sacred  Book   of   Annals 
mentions  facts  which  indirectly  prove 
that  masic,  poetry,  and  painting  were 
known  from  the  earliest  historic  times 
of  China,  and  we  know  for  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  Confacias,  the  first  of 
those  arts  was  carefally  studied,  and 
apparently  highly  developed.    Gan^ 
powder  was  known  fonr  centuries  be* 
fore  our  era,  and  we  read  not  only  of 
this  "  devonring  fire,"  bat  of  **  fire- 
boxes,'' '(fire-tubes,"  and  ^* globes 
containing  the  fire  of  heaven," — which 
latter  expression,  by  its  allasion  to 
lightning,  seems   to  Indicate   as   if 
powder,  even  in  those  days,  was  used 
as  something  more  than  a  mere  toy. 
A  knowledge  of  the  propertias  of  Ite 


magnet  or  loadstone  is  another  thing 
in  which  the  Chinese  were  some  two 
thousand  or  more  years  in  advance  of 
ns  Europeans ;  and  the  art  of  printing 
(by  means  of  wooden  blocks— xylo- 
graphy) was  in  use  among  them  six 
centuries  before  anything  of  tlM  kind 
was  thought  of  elsewhere. 

The  character  of  Chinese  literatore 
may  be  guessed  from  what  we  have 
said  of  their  system  of  educatiottf 
which  eschews  speculation,  and  at- 
tends to  little  else  than  the  precepts 
of  public  and  private  morality.    The 
grandest,  or  we  may  say,  the  only 
grand,  achievements  of  their  literature 
are  in  the  department  of  practical 
politics  and  morals ;  and  next  to  this 
are  their  annals  and  statistical  reports 
upon  the  various  provinees  of  the  em- 
pire.   Poetry  is  much  studied  by  the 
educated  classes  in  early  life  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  command  of  iao- 
gnage  and  elegance  of  expression, 
the  latter  of  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  oommunications  and  epistles 
of  the  government  officials;  bnt  the 
Chinese  temperament  possesses  little 
<^  the  vi§  poeHea ;  and  of  the  Bullions 
of  Mandarins  who  liave  learned  to 
rhyme,  very  few  indeed  have  written 
anything  that  wonld  pass  as  mediocre 
in  Earepe.    They  have  a  good  com- 
mand of  poetic  figures  and  expressions, 
and  their  descriptive  pieces  and  moral 
odes  are  fair  productions ;  bnt  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  in  theur  favour. 
Historical  writings  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  literature,  and  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  of  statement ;  bnt  these  works 
are  mere  annals  or  chronologies,  and 
have  no  pretensions  to  those  intellectual 
and  artistic  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  Livys  and  Xenophons,  the  Gib- 
bons and  Humes  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Europe,  tit  is  to  the  credit  of 
China  that  it  has  had  a  drama  frook 
a  very  early  period,  idthongh  we  can- 
not speak  particularly  as  to  its  merits. 
The  writing  of  novels,  also,  dates  as 
fiur  back  as  the  third  eentury,  and 
seems  to  be  a  department  of  literature 
very  congenial  to  the  Chinese  mind. 
Such  works  exist  in  great  nnmberSy 
and  amoogst  much  trash   there  are 
some  very  able  productions. 

lo  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  the 
Chinese  are  below  any  other  nation 
Uiat  ever  merged  from  barbarism* 
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Their  pcdnting  is  of  a  very  common- 
place description, — thongh  not  so  bad, 
we  believe^  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  this  conntry ;  and  their  only 
notion  of  sculpture  is,  to  represent 
a  thing  lusty  in  order  that  it  may  look 
grand.    Their  architecture,  says  Mr 
Barrow,-^*  is  void  of  taste,  graiideur, 
beauty,  solidity,  or  convenience ;  their 
houses  are  merely  tents  [an  exaggera- 
tion] ;  and  there  is  nothing  magnifi- 
cent even  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor." 
One  of  the  few  notable  exceptions  to 
this  remark  is  the  celebrated  Porcelain 
Pagoda  at  Nanking,  which  Dn  Halde 
thought  ^'  the  most   solid,  remark- 
able, and  magnificent  structure  in  the 
eastern  world."     For  this  want  of 
beauty  in  their  buildings,  some  excuse 
may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  law  does  not  permit  them  to 
deviate  from  the  established  rules, 
and  that  any  Mandarin  who  should 
venture  to  indulge  an  architectural 
fancy  of  his  own  would  quickly  draw 
down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of 
the  Board  of  Rites ;  but  *^  when  there's 
a  will  there's  away,*'  and  had  the  gene- 
ral taste  ever  advanced  beyond  the 
tent- shaped  domiciles  of  their  early 
ancestors,  the  administration  of  the 
law  would  hardly  have  proved  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  improvement. 
However  flattering  to  the  Chinese 
gome  of  the  preceding  statements  may 
be,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  whole,  that 
they  by  no  means  hold  a  high  place 
in  regard  to  might  of  intellect.    The 
discoverers  of  many  important  facts, 
and  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  they 
yet  seem  as  if  they  had  stumbled  upon 
them  by  chance,  and  were  unable  to 
appreciate  their  value ;  and  the  highly 
civilised  race  who,  ages  ago,  were 
familiar  with  astronomy  and  print- 
ing,   gunpowder    and  the  magnetic 
needle,  are  now  incomparably  sur- 
passed in  their  use  bynations  compara- 
tively of  yesterday.    "  Their  mecha- 
nical contrivances,"  says  Mr  Wade, 
"  remain   but  as  monuments  of  an 
originality  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  by  its  earlier  efforts. 
They  appear  never  to  have  investi- 
gated the  principles  of  the  discoveries 
by  which  the  requirements  of  their 
agriculture,  architecture,  or  naviga- 
tion, were  first  satisfied.    The  means 
which  theur  genius  suggested  to  meet 
theur  immediate  wants  they  adopted, 


and,  without  the  aid  of  theory,  per- 
fected— in  some  instances,  to  a  degree 
not  surpassed,  if  attained,  by  the 
most  scientific  of  nations ;  but  errors 
and  defects  were  left  untouched ;  ne 
spirit  of  inquiry  quickened  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  their  reason,  and  Uie 
lack  of  a  habit  of  reflection  prevented 
their  pushing  their  invention  beyond 
a  certain  necessary  point."  ^ere 
is  something  stunted  or  microscopic  in 
the  intellect  of  the  Chinese,  which 
leads  them  to  magnify  trifles,  yet  to 
be  blind  when  great  facts  stare  them 
in  the  face, — to  keep  the  steam-engine 
a  toy  and  gunpowder  a  plaything,  yet 
to  spend  an  infinity  of  skill  and  pa- 
tience upon  the  manufacture  of  one  of 
their  ivory  ^^  puzzles."  Excellent  in 
imitation,  and  well  adapted  for  de- 
tails, they  are  yet  deficient  in  that 
highest  quality  of  genius,  which  grasps 
a  subject  at  once  in  all  its  bearings — 
which  reasons  outwards  and  upwards 
from  the  centre- object  of  contempla- 
tion, and  which  discerns  in  it  its  latent 
powers  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied, — which  sees  in  the 
vapour  of  a  kettle  the  embryo  of 
the  mighty  steam-engine,  and  in  the 
fall  of  an  apple  the  gravitating  fbrce 
that  sustains  the  universe. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  character  has  never 
yet  had  fair  play.  It  has  never  had 
such  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  or  indeed  by 
every  civilised  community  of  modem 
times.  We  will  not  speak  of  the 
over-population,  and  consequent  cease- 
less and  absorbing  struggle  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  ever  tends 
to  act  injuriously  upon  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people, — by  extinguish- 
ing all  high  aspirations,  and  bending 
down  the  soul  in  slavery  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment ;  fbr  that  over-popu- 
lation is  not  peculiar  to  China,  and 
has,  moreover,  the  attendant,  though 
hardly  compensating  benefit  of  sharp- 
ening the  national  wits,  and  placing 
a  large  supply  of  cheap  labour  at  the 
disposal  of  capital,  we  would  rather 
point  out  the  following  peculiarity 
which  affects  this  people  alone  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  must 
ever  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who 
would  correctly  apprecwte  China's 
place  in  universal  history. 
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'  The  Chinese  empire  belongs  to  the 
4Uicient — indeed,  we  onght  to  say 
to  the  primitive,  worid.  It  has  long 
enrvived  the  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  the  kingdoms  of  ancient 
India, — yet  it  is  with  these  States  alone 
that  the  isolated  civilisation  of  China 
can  fairly  be  compared.  Like  them, 
China  has  reared  a  civilisation  for 
herself,  withont  any  help  from  with- 
cat.  Throughout  her  unparalleled 
existence  of  more  than  forty  cen- 
turies, she  has  been  a  world  to  her- 
self. No  influx  of  new  ideas,  no  in- 
spection of  other  civilisation  than  her 
own,  has  been  granted  to  her.  She 
has  grown  up  Uke  a  Crusoe  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  upon  a 
solitary  island, — forced  ever  to  com- 
pare themselves  by  themselves,  and 
never  enjoying  the  rare  privilege,  and 
help  to  improvement,  to  ^^see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us.**  We  Euro- 
peans of  the  present  day— in  this  age 
of  ^^  running  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth  ** — are  privileged  to  behold  the 
endless  variety  of  life,  manners,  and 
institutions  with  which  the  world  is 
stored — to  judge  of  them  by  their 
several  effects,  as  revealed  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  to  draw  from 
them  their  moral ;  thus  benefit- 
ing by  the  experience  of  a  whole 
world,  and  perfecting  ourselves  np<m 
the  model  of  the  best  of  our  race. 
Moreover,  the  blood  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  mankind  runs  in  our 
veins  (as  was  the  case  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  ancient  Greece),  producing  a 
richly-blended  nature,  excelling  in  all 
departments,  whether  of  thought  or 
action— producing  now  a  Shakespeare 
and  now  a  Napoleon,  now  a  Hilde- 
brand  and  now  a  Howard,  now  a 
Richard  C(Bur-de-Lion  and  now  a 
Peter  the  Hermit,  now  a  Luther  and 
now  a  Mozart,  now  a  Cromwell  and 
now  a  Robespierre,  now  a  Scott,  a 
Watt,  a  Bums,  a  Dickens,  a  Eean, 
or  a  Grimaldi.  China,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  but  one  phase  of 
human  nature, — but  to  that  phase  it 
has  done  marvellous  justice.  Good 
sense  is  its  only  idol — practical  useful- 
ness its  prime  test ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  former  of  these  qua- 
lities has  ever  been  more  wisely  or  so 
perseveringly  worshipped,  or  the  latter 
been  so  unflhichingly  and  universally 
applied. 
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An  attentive  observation  seems  to 
indicate  that  thia  most  ancient  of  em- 
pires, for  long  stationary  in  power 
and  intellect,  has  of  late  been  in  many 
respects  retrograding.  '^  The  arts 
once  peculiarly  their  own,*'  says  Mr 
Wade,  '^  have  declined ;— neither  their 
silks  nor  their  porcelain,  in  theur  own 
estimation,  equal  in  quality  those  of 
former  years.**  And  Mr  Fortune  ar- 
I'ives  at  a  similar  dbncluslon  from  thft 
signs  of  decay  which  he  met  ^ith'  in 
his  wanderings.  *^  There  can  be  no* 
doubt,**  he  says,  "that  the  Chinese 
empire  arrived  at  its  highest  state  of 
perfection  many  years  ago,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  rather  retrograding 
than  advancing.  Many  of  the  north- 
em  cities,  evidently  once  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  are  now  in  a 
state  of  decay,  or  in  ruins ;  the  pago- 
das which  crown  the  distant  hills  are 
crumbling  to  pieces,  and  apparently 
are  seldom  repaired ;  the  spacious 
temples  are  no  longer  as  they  used  to 
be  in  former  days ;  even  the  celebrated 
temples  on  Poo- too- San  (an island  near 
Chusan),  to  which,  as  to  Jerusalem  o. 
old,  the  natives  came  flocking  to  wor- 
ship, show  all  the  signs  of  having  seen 
better  days.  And  from  this  I  conclude 
that  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  are  re- 
trograding.** Were  this  falling  off 
only  visible  in  the  case  of  the  temples* 
it  might  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
the  increasing  apathy  or  sceptidsm  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  their  religion ; 
but,  in  truth,  these  signs  of  decay  extend 
into  almost  every  department  of  the 
State.  And,  writing  immediately  be- 
fore the  present  rebellion  broke  out,  Mr 
Wade  says,  "  With  a  fair  seeming  of 
immunity  from  invasion,  sedition,  or 
revolt,  leave  Is  taken  to  consider  this 
vast  empire  as  surely,  though  slowly, 
decaying.  It  has,  in  many  respects, 
retrogrs^ed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  dynasty,  and  in  none 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  it  made  any 
sensible  progress.** 

It  would  be  a  great  error,  however, 
to  suppose  that  this  vast  empire  is 
now  stooping  irretrievably  to  a  fall. 
The  whole  tenor  of  its  past  history 
forbids  the  supposition.  Agiun  and 
again  has  it  reformed  itself; — again 
and  again  has  it  passed  through  the 
purifying  furnace  of  suffering  and 
convulsion,  and  re-emerged  firm^as 
before.    Its  periodic  convulsions  are 
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the  health  J  efforts  of  nature  to  throw 
off  the  cormptionB  which  eaee  en* 
genders  in  the  sjstem ;  and  howeyer 
mneh  temporary  suffering  may  attend 
the  present,  like  erery  other  <^  its 
score  of  preceding  revolntions,  the 
resnltant  good  will  ultimately  atone 
for  alL  China  will  never  fall.  Its 
homogeneonsness,  and  the  nncon- 
qnerable  vastness  of  its  population, 
Midow  it  with  an  earthly  immortality. 
We  hare  said  that  it  lacks  the  yariety 
of  Enrope ;  bnt  in  that  yariety,  be 
it  noted,  there  larks  political  weak* 
ness,  as  much  as  intellectual  strength. 
Eyery  unit  of  Chinese  society  is 
homogeneous.  The  whole  population 
are  (m«->in  blood,  sentiments,  and 
language; — and  hence  it  contains 
none  of  those  discordant  elements, 
those  unwillingly-yoked  parts,  which 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  old 
**  uniyersal  empires,"  and  which  are 
destined  ere  long  to  annihilate  the 
present  territorial  system  of  Europe. 
China,  in  fact,  has  ever  been,  and  is, 
what  European  Germany  and  Sla- 
yonia,  and  every  other  great  8tate 
of  the  Aiture  will  be— a  Race-Em- 
nve^-^^nd  therefore  indestructible. 
The  Monguls  may  reign  in  It  for 
eighty  years,  or  the  Mantchoos  for 
two  hundred, — and  even  then  only 
by  adopting  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  the  natives.  But  as 
time  runs  on,  the  whed  ever  turns ; 
one  after  another  the  foreign  hosts 
are  chased  from  the  land,  and  a  na- 
tive dynasty  is  destined  still  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Flowery  Land.  ; 

But  we  must  say  more  than  this  in 
regard  to  the  fortunes  of  China. 
"W  hat  it  has  hitherto  wanted  is,  new 
idtoMy — and  now  it  is  about  to  get 
them.  In  old  times,  nations  could 
hardly  inoculate  their  neighbours 
with  their  ideas  save  by  conquest, 
•nd  new  mental  life  was  only  pro- 
duced after  a  temporary  death  of 
liberty.  It  ie  otherwise  nowadays, 
nnd  China  is  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
change.  As  long  as  she  was  feeble, 
and  as  long  as  the  sword  was  the 
only  civiliser.  Providence  kept  her 
shut  in  from  the  prowess  of  the  rest- 
less Western  nations.  But  now  that 
her  people  have  grown  like  the  sands 


on  the  sea-shore  for  multitude,  and 
that  steam  has  become  the  peacefol 
^*  locomotive  of  principles,**  China  is 
opened.    Often  as  she  has  reformed 
herself  before,  the  present  is  her  true 
second-birth.     She  will  now  obtain 
those  new  ideas  of  which  she  has 
hitherto  been  starved,  and  will  enter 
into  ever-memorable  union  with  the 
rest   of  the  civilised  world.     The 
energy  and   science  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  will  penetrate  the  empire,  and 
the  Chinese  will  not  be  slow  to  avaO 
themselves  of  the  new  Ughts.    Aver« 
sion  to  change,  when  such  change  is 
recommended  bv  manifest  utility,  is 
not  an  original  element  of  the  Chhiese 
character,<^as  we  learn  <m  the  au- 
thority of  Jesuit  writers  two  cen- 
turies ago,  before  the  advent  to  power 
of  the  Tartars,  and  their  jealous  ex- 
clusion  of  foreigners.     And   then^ 
what  country  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  China  as  a  field  for  the 
triumphs  of  mechanical  enterprise! 
Its  vast  rivers  and  canals  present 
unrivalled   scope  for  steam-naviga- 
tion ;  and  its  wide  plams  and  valley- 
lands  offer  matchless  facilities  for  rim- 
ways.    And  then  all  this  amidst  the 
densest  and  perhaps  busiest  population 
in  the  world.    The  amount  of  internal 
traveUing  in  China  is  such,  that  we 
are    assured    by  those    who    have 
penetrated   into   the   hsterior,   that 
there  are  continuous  streams  of  tra- 
vellers on  horse,  on  foot,  and  on  fit- 
ters, as  well  as  long  lines  of  merchan* 
disc,  from  Canton  to  the  Great  WalL 
and  over  distances  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  ;^in  many  parts  so  crowded 
as  to  impede  one  another,  and  even 
in  the  mountain- pssses  so  numerous 
as  to  leave  no  traveller  out  of  sight 
of  others  before  or  behind.   Li  what 
other  country  of  the  worid  are  such 
phenomena  to  be  met  with?     And 
though  it  were  vain  to  enter  upon  the 
tempting  field  for  speculation  which 
these  few  facts — and  they  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely — present  to  us; 
yet  we  need  have  no  hesitation  to 
predict  a  striking  future  for  the  Chi- 
nese race,  and  one  which  will  benefit 
the  world  at  large,  perhaps  not  less 
than  themselves. 
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I. 

Away  I — No  more,  the  Bpoti  of  scorn, 

My  Tftssal  love  shall  serve  the  Past. 
The  bonded  athlete,  blind  and  shorn, 

Hath  pnllM  the  darkness  down  at  last  f 

n. 
The  gilded  wire  he  once  wonld  spnrn 

The  bird  shall  seek ;  the  slave,  once  free, 
To  keep  the  bonds  he  bnrst  shall  tnm ; 

Ere  I  return,  weak  heart,  to  thee. 

m. 
I  gave  thee  np  my  life  in  thrall. 

God  wot,  it  was  no  silken  thread ! 
Thy  pride  would  make  the  gyves  to  gall ; 

And  it  has  made  them  break  instead. 

IT. 

Thy  smiles  might  make  me  smile  again : 

Thy  frowns  in  me  no  frown  can  move : 
'thine  art  is  less  than  my  disdain  : 

Thy  scorn  is  weak,  as  was  my  love. 

V. 

Out  of  the  long  lethargic  trance 

Of  tears  I  wake  with  sudden  strength. 
My  heart  is  cold  beneath  thy  glance : 

And  pain  hath  grown  to  power  at  length. 

vt. 
The  suns  must  shine :  the  months  mV  brin^ 

Fresh  flowers.    New  heat  my  fancy  warms. 
Young  hopes  cry  out,  like  birds  that  sing 

Against  the  wake  of  thunderstorms. 

vn. 

A  light  through  tears  I  new  forms,  new  powers 

Arise :  new  life  my  spirit  fills : 
As  down  dark  skirts  of  drifting  showers 

The  wild  light  reels  among  the  hills. 

vm. 
Where  leaves  are  sear  new  buds  may  start : 

Spring  flowers  may  blow  from  winter  frost : 
But  never  to  the  selfish  heart 

Betums  the  empure  pride  hath  lost. 

IX. 

There's  but  a  moment  'twixt  the  Past 

And  all  the  Future.    Now  I  see 
That  mystic  moment's  o'er  at  last ; 

And  I  am  far  away  from  thee. 

Trevor. 
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I-  I 

And  we  have  met,  O  love,  at  last  I 

Thy  cheek  is  wan  with  wild  regret  \ 
The  bloom  of  life  is  half-way  past ; 

Bat  we  have  met !— yes,  we  have  met ! 

n. 

My  heart  was  wak*d  beneath  thy  kiss 

From  dreams  which  seem  to  hannt  it  yet : 
Bat  I  am  I — ^thon,  thoa — and  this 

Is  waking  trnth — and  we  have  met  I 

Ah,  thongh  'tis  late,  there  may  remain 

Before  the  grave — oh  yet,  even  yet — 
Some  qniet  hoars ;  and,  free  from  pain. 

Some  happy  days,  now  we  have  met. 

IV. 

Thine  arms  1  thine  arms  !~one  long  embrace  1 

Ah,  what  is  this  ?  thine  eyes  are  wet — 
Thy  hand — it  waves  me  from  the  place — 

Ah  fool  1—0  love,  too  late  we  met ! 

V. 

Conldst  thon  not  wait  ?— what  hast  then  done  ? 

Another's  rights  are  sharply  set 
'Twixt  thee  and  me.    I  come — mine  own 

Receives  me  not.    In  vain  we  met. 

VI. 

Farewell!  be  happy.    I  forgive. 

Yet  what  remains  for  both  ?    Forget 
That  we  did  ever  meet ;  and  live 

As  tho'  onr  meeting  were  not  yet, 

vn. 
Bat  later.    We  shall  meet  once  more, 

When  eyes  grown  dim  with  care  and  fret 
No  longer  weep ;  when  life  is  o'er, 
And  earth  and  heaven  in  God  are  met. 

Tbevor. 
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It  is  one  of  the  happiest  peculiari- 
ties in  the  construction  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  acquires  knowledge  so 
gradually,  that  it  cannot  realise  the 
extent  of  that  ignorance  by  which  it 
was  once  clouded;  and  forms  its  opin- 
ions so  imperceptibly,  that  no  precise 
feriod  can  be  attached  to  their  origin, 
t  is  just  a  year  since  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff  visited  Constantinople  upon  a 
mission  which  subsequent  events  have 
proved  to  have  been  fraught  with  the 
most  portentous  consequences  to  Eu- 
rope. If  it  were  possible  now  to  con- 
vey to  the  public  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  lamentable  want  of  information 
which  then  prevailed  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Question, 
people  would  be  inclined  indignantly 
to  deny  its  accuracy,  if  they  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  maintain  stoutly  that 
they  had  always  penetrated  into  the 
trae  character  of  the  policy  of  Bnssia, 
and  anticipated  her  schemes  of  ag- 
gression; and,  certainly,  considering 
the  prominence  which  this  topic  has 
acquired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  familiarity  with  it  should  lead  us 
into  so  natural  an  error.  Nobody 
now  doubts  that  the  occupation  of 
the  Principalities  formed  part  of  that 
system  of  territorial  aggrandisement 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Russian 
policy,  and  which  has  not  the  less 
been  successfully  at  work,  because  its 
operations  have  hitherto  been  so  si- 
lently conducted  as  not  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  results  of  that  policy  were  al- 
ways apparent,  no  less  in  the  history 
than  on  the  map  of  Europe ;  and  if 
they  have  only  been  forced  upon  our^ 
attention  by  events  which  have  re- 
cently occurred,  it  has  not  been  be- 
cause the  facts  themselves  were  want- 
ing which  should  have  taught  us  what 
to  expect^  and  have  prepared  us  to 
meet  that  contingency  which  was  in- 
evitable ;  but  unfortunately,  even  now, 
our  inquiries  and  our  discoveries  end 
here,  we  are  content  with  recognising 
the  leading  principle  of  Muscovite  di- 
plomacy without  looking  more  narrow- 


ly into  its  workings,  and  thus  acquiring 
the  Yery  knowledge  and  experience 
best  adapted  to  enable  us  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  wily  and  ambitious 
power  which  is  now  defying  Europe. 
For.  it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  if  suc- 
cess has  uniformly  attended  the  ag- 
gressive schemes  of  Bussia,  nothing 
else  than  a  departure  from  her  estab- 
lished policy  could  lead  to  a  different 
result ;  and  therefore  it  is  interesting 
to  investigate  the  system  of  frontier 
extension  which  she  has  hitherto  pur- 
sued, so  that,  if  it  has  been  altered, 
we  may  not  only  be  able  to  account 
for  so  important  a  change,  but  to 
show  how  it  may  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  powers  opposed  to  her  m 
the  present  struggle. 

Peter  the  Great  devised  a  scheme 
of  territorial  annexation,  which  during 
his  own  splendid  'Career  he  practised 
with  the  greatest  success  upon  neigh- 
bouring countries,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  successors,  and  which  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  Russian  history 
will  enable  us  to  recognise  as  the  for- 
mula since  adhered  to  by  the  succes- 
sive occupants  of  the  Muscovite 
throne.  In  an  able  pamphlet  re- 
cently published,  upon  the  Progress 
and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in  the 
East^  the  process  is  thus  described: 
**  It  invariably  begins  with  disorgani- 
sation, by  means  of  corruption  and 
secret  agency,  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
disorder  and  civil  contention.  Next 
in  order  comes  military  occupation  to 
restore  tranquillity ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  has  been.  Protec- 
tion FOLLOWED  BY  INCORPORATION." 

This  process,  however,  we  hope  to 
illustrate  in  a  more  detailed  account 
of  some  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  last 
century ;  but  first  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  why  the  system  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  only  one 
calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed.  That  object 
was  to  extend  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  every  direction,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  an  unlimited 
amount.    There  was  no  single  espe- 
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ciallj-coyeted  province,  which,  once 
gained,  was  snfficient  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  Czars.  It  was  a 
neyer-ending  process,  and  one  which 
depended  for  its  snceessfal  working 
entirely  npon  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  formula ;  for  it  is  eyident,  that 
la  proportion  as  the  frontier  became 
extended  did  the  difidcolty  of  guarding 
it  increase,  and  that  cantion  npon 
which  the  whole  policy  was  bnilt  be^ 
eame  more  necessary  with  every  new 
ontpost  which  was  established,  in  or- 
der  that  the  jealousy  of  neighbonring 
States  might  not  be  awakened,  or  the 
tranqnillity  of  thenewly-acqnired  pro* 
vinces  disturbed.  Where  an  influence 
so  destructive  to  independence,  and 
io  blighting  to  prosperity  was  at  work, 
it  could  not  steal  over  the  doomed 
country  too  imperceptibly;  and,  there- 
fore, not  until  this  latter  had  become 
sufficiently  enervated  was  the  dis* 
guise  under  which  it  had  been  ac- 
quired thrown  aside,  and  the  protect- 
mg  hand  of  the  friend  was  now  re- 
cognised to  be  the  iron  grasp  of  an 
insatiable  giant 

Hence  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  we  find  that,  from  Norway 
to  China,  the  Russian  frontier  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  provinces  which  have 
been  added  to  the  empire  since  the 
accession  of  Peter  the  Great  But 
with  the  principles  of  annexation 
which  he  inculcated,  there  were  also 
rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
his  successors  in  the  administration 
of  new  territory;  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  every  scheme  of 
aggression,  only  renders  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  these  maxims  the  more  in- 
dispensable, since  the  empire  is  now 
encircled  with  a  belt  of  disaffected  pro- 
vinces five  thousand  miles  In  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  three 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles— ^ a 
barrier  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
formed  of  very  combustible  materials ; 
indeed,  in  time  of  war,  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and 
firom  which  much  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why 
war  formed  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Great  Peter.  He  did  not  recommend 
coming  Czars  to  surround  themselves 
With  gunpowder  and  then  to  thrust  in 
the  match,  but  rather  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess to  decompose  and  absorb  the 
combustible  particles  —  and  this  in 


many  provinces  has  almost  been 
effected.  It  is  a  work  of  time,  whidi 
requires  both  external  and  internal 
tranqnillity,  and  to  engage  in  a  gene- 
ral war  is  to  undo  all  that  has  been 
going  on  during  some  of  the  qnietef 
years  of  the  last  century.  Energies 
which  a  long  course  of  oppi^sslon  have 
now  almost  crushed,  will  again  deve- 
lop themselves ;  and  when  tne  work  of 
retribution  once  begins,  there  will  be 
a  heavy  reckoning  to  be  paid. 

In  all   his    diplomatic    relaUoos 
hitherto,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
proved  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of 
his  great  ancestor.     He  has  never 
made  a  treaty  without  obtaining  fresh 
territory,  or  acquiring  the  exercise  of 
rights  over  new  provinces  which  have 
ever  proved  the  Inevitable  prficnxsofa 
of  annexation.  Recent  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation, indeed,  have  not  terminated 
m  conformity  with  the  uniform  policy 
of  the  Caars ;  and  we  may  venture  to 
predict  that  the  histoir  of  Russia 
affords  no  precedent  for  any  such 
treaty  as  that  which  will  probably  be 
made  at  the  termination  of  the  host!- 
Utieanow  impending — and  yet  the£m«« 
peror  has  nothing  to  reproach  himself 
with.    Everything  combined  to  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  justify  him  in  entering  upon 
another  step  of  the  annexing  process 
in  the  direction  of  Turkey.    There 
had  been  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in    appropriating  Turkish   provinces 
hitherto,  and  he  is  going  through 
the  customary  formaliUes  when  nia 
proceedings  are  most  unexpectedly 
nipped  in  the  bud,  by  what  he  had,  no 
doubt,  heretofore  supposed  to  be  an 
impossible  combination  of  powers  in 
the  West  Ifthe  contingency  of  a  war 
with  Europe  has  never  been  antici- 
pated by  Riusian  autocrats  as  an  hn- 
pediment  in  the  way  of  their  aggres- 
sive designs,  it  is  simply  because  the 
possibility  of  Europecombined  against 
Russia  has  never  been  contemplated. 
If  England  and  France  were  not  now 
united  to  resist  Russia,  a  treatv  witH 
Turkey  might  soon  be  expectea  upon 
conditions  no  lese  fkvourable  than 
that  of  Adrianople.    But,  to  the  dis- 
may and  astonishment  of  the  Empe- 
ror, the  time  for  making  the  trea^ 
has  arrived,  and  he  finds  that  it  is 
literally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  drive  a 
profitable  bargain.   He  has  been  call- 
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ed  upoii  to  choose  between  mcofidl* 
tional  surrender  of  the  oovntries  he  has 
oocnpied  and  nnmitigated  war.  How, 
then,  is  he  prepaxed  to  meet  this  con" 
tingencx  so  suddenly  forced  npon  him, 
how  is  his  position  aiected  by  an  emer- 
Mncy  which  has  nerer  been  provided 
K>r,  and  how  are  the  allied  powers  beet 
able  to  profit  by  fif  It  is  apparent, 
that  if  the  power  of  Rnssia  fbr  de* 
fence  or  for  attack  depended  only  npon 
the  extent  of  her  resoirces,  it  wonld 
be  enormous.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Tital  qnestion  is,  not  how  vast,  bnt 
how  avaiiable  those  lesonrees  are— 
whether  their  derelopment  has  been 
increased  with  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
or  impeded  by  the  acquisition  of  those 
eztenslTO  territories,  the  recent  snb- 
fngation  of  which,  lo  the  mle  of  the 
Csar,  mnst  exercise  an  important  in- 
finence  npon  the  destinies  of  Russia  in 
a  crisis  like  the  i^esent? 

In  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
these  considerations,  It  would  be  ne* 
eessary  to  dissect  the  whole  extended 
fiontier  of  the  empire,  and  consider 
generally>—Thep(^tical  combinations 
which  have  in  erery  case  led  to  the 
annexation  of  each  individual  province 
—the  advantage  secnred  to  Russia  by 
such  annexation — the  present  internal 
condition  of  the  conquered  province-— 
the  reasons  which  render  any  further 
extension  <^  the  frontier  line  in  the 
same  direction  undesirable— and  also 
to  what  country  fan  Europe  these  rea- 
sons are  more  especially  applicaible— 
finally,  with  reference  to  the  war  now 
impeadmg,  the  comparative  strengtii 
or  weakness  of  the  advanced  posts, 
and  their  general  merits  as  points  of 
attack.  In  making  this  survey  the 
meet  eastern  limit  to  which  Russian 
influence  extends  ferms  the  natural 
starting-point,  and,  as  we  explore  the 
sands  of  Tartaiy,  we  shall  soon  dis* 
cover  that  they  possess  at  least  fer 
higher  daima  upon  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  than  the  snows  of  Lap- 
land. At  the  same  time,  the  informa- 
tion  which  we  possess  upon  tiiis  re* 
mote  quarter  of  the  globe  is  so  meagre 
as  to  render  any  very  fell  account  of 
the  SJrghia  Steppes  and  their  inhabi- 
tants impoesible^and  the  historical 
records  are  so  uncertain  as  to  make 
it  somewhat  diffleult  to  follow  every 
step  of  the  process  by  which  Russia 
gradually  exerted  her  influence  over 
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tiiose  nomadic  hordes  who  wander  be- 
tween China  and  the  Caspian,  be- 
tween Siberia  and  Khiva.  Nor  would 
Acre  be  much  use  in  pursuing  the  in- 
quiry, did  It  not  derive  its  interest 
from  the  extreme  anxiety  Russia  has 
manifested  for  a  century  past  to  ad- 
vance and*  consolidate  her  power  in 
this  direction — incurring  vast  expense 
and  sparing  no  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
apparently  insane  project  of  subduing 
two  millions  of  the  most  impracticable 
savages  that  ever  defied  civilisation^ 
and  annexing  a  more  uninhabitable 
series  of  deserts  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  an  attempt 
so  kmg  and  earnestly  persisted  in,  and 
apparentlv  so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  sagacity  which  usually  character- 
ises Muscovite  diplomacy,  should  at- 
tract attention,  more  especially  since 
the  motives  ostensibly  assigned  by 
Russia  are  bv  no  means  sufficient  to 
account  for  her  course  of  procedure. 
The  necessity  of  protecting  and  en- 
couraging her  Eastern  trade  has  been 
put  very  prominently  forward  as  the 

Erincipal  ground  of  Interference  with 
idependent  barbarians ;  and,  in  so  far 
as  her  commercial  intercourse  with 
Khiva  and  Boukhara  are  likely  to 
promote  her  ulterior  designs,  this  is 
doubtless  the  case.  The  trade  of  the 
East  once  passed  through  the  Cauca- 
sian provinces ;  but  when  those  pro- 
vhices  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  it 
was  diverted  into  another  channel  by 
the  establishment  of  a  restrictive  sys- 
tem which  proved  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  was  merely  the  pre- 
text used  to  acquire  a  territory,  the 
prosperity  of  which  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  government!  Had 
the  same  energies  been  expended  in 
the  fermation  of  roads,  or  the  con- 
struction of  canals  throughout  the  em- 
pire, which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  trade  on  the  Kirghia 
Steppes,  the  best  interests  of  com- 
merce would  have  been  immeasurably 
ferther  advanced ;  and  therefore,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  assume  that  they 
did  not  femieh  the  real  motives  fer 
any  such  expenditure.  Perhaps  a 
more  plausible  excuse  is  to  be  feund 
in  the  annual  captures  by  the  Kirghia 
of  Russians  who  were  sold  to  the 
Khivans  as  slaves.    But  the  number 
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of  these  was  very  trifling,  and  the 
snms  spent  in  a  year,  for  political  put- 
poses,  would  have  sufficed  to  repur- 
•chase  ten  times  over  those  who  were 
thus  unfortunately  kidnapped. 

We  have  bad,  indeed,  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  intrigues  of  Russia  in 
the  East,  to  enable  us  to  perceive  at 
once,  that  the  object  which  she  has  in 
view  in  subjugating  Tartary  is  none 
other  than  that  which  she  betrayed  in 
her  secret  intercourse  with  Persia; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  politl- 
cal  relations  with  the  Russian  empure, 
it  is  important  to  inquire  how  far  her 
designs  in  the  East  have  been  attend- 
-ed  with  success,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  appreciate  at  their  proper 
value  those  rumours  respecting  the 
advance  of  her  armies  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  find  a  ready  circulation 
among  those  whom  ignorance  disposes 
to  credulity,  and  an  exaggerated  ea- 
tlmate  of  the  power  and  resources  of 
our  enemy  excites  to  alarm.  Thus 
we  have  had  it  regularly  communi- 
cated to  us  as  a  fact  for  the  last  six 
months  from  India,  that  a  Russian 
army  is  at  Ooijunge,  two  marches  dis- 
tant from  Khiva,  with  an  occasional 
intimation  received  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  it  is  prepared  to  invade 
India,  reinforced  by  levies  of  indomi- 
table cavalry,  supposed  to  have  been 
xaised  upon  the  Steppes  of  Tarfeuy. 
Alluding  to  such  reports  as  these, 
the  Journal  de  St  Petersburg  inquires 
naturally  enough  whether  the  Times 
and  its  contemporaries  have  corre- 
spondents in  the  little  states  of  Upper 
Asia,  and  records  with  much  amuse- 
ment some  of  the  most  glaring  incou- 
aistendes  which  have  been  gravely 
Ustened  to,  and  credited  by  the  British 
public.  Thus,  although  Russia  was 
said  to  have  formed  a  quadruple  alli- 
ance with  the  Khans  of  Khiva  and 
Boukhara,  and  Dost  Mahomed,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary  to  seize  the 
town  of  Khiva,  which  succumbed  after 
an  eneigetic  resistance  of  thirty-two 
days — certainly  a  most  improbable 
mode  this  of  cementing  the  alliance. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  another 
portion  of  the  home  community  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  holding  views  of 
a  veiy  different  character.  They  ut- 
terly ignore  the  influence  of  Russia  in 
the  East — treat  her  possible  advance 
in  that  direction  as  a  chimera— and 
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the  power  which  she  haa  already  ac- 
quired as  a  bugbear  from  which  no- 
thing is  to  be  apprehended.  The  fact 
that  views  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  oneanother  are  very  generally  enter- 
tained in  this  oountiy,  induces  ns  to 
hope  that  any  information  we  may  be 
able  to  afford  upon  a  subject  whidi 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  mvestigated, 
mav  prove  both  useful  and  interesting: 
Among  the  vast  and  varied  schemes 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  for  in- 
creasing his  dominions  and  his  influ- 
ence in  the  East,  he  eariy  conceived 
the  desi^  of  opening  up  a  trade  with 
those  nations  to  which,  of  all  European 
powers,  Russia  was  the  most  contigu- 
ous, and  whose  riches  at  that  period 
found  theur  outlet  by  different  over- 
land routes  to  the  great  markets  of 
the  West.  In  1717,  he  sent  a  mission 
to  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  under  Prince 
Bekevitch,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  attempt,  however,  proved 
abortivej  and  Prince  Bekevitdi  and 
his  wh<^e  troop  were  aasasstnated. 
This  catastrophe  served  its  purposci 
in  so  far  as  it  proved  that  the  really 
effective  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
end  would  ultimately  be  by  coercion, 
rather  than  by  alliance.  -Bat  sa  the 
vast  tract  of  intervening  country  was 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of 
savages,  their  subjugation  was  in- 
volved in  any  scheme  of  extended 
conquest.  The  motives  which  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  Russia  in  the 
aooomplishment  of  this  primary  object, 
have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 

Sossessions  and  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  India  have  been  extended, 
and  that  trade  monopolised  by  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  this  country, 
which  Peter  the  Great  had  destined 
to  flow  in  a  very  different  direction. 
The  task,  however,  has  |»oved  one 
which  for  a  century  has  demanded  the 
exerdse  of  a  more  than  nsual  share  of 
Muscovite  cunning  and  perseverance ; 
nor  has  it  yet  been  so  perfectly  com- 

Sleted  as  to  render  the  conquest  of 
Lhiva  a  matter  of  certain  practicabi- 
lity. It  fortunately  does  not  fail 
within  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
sertation upon  the  origin  of  the  Klr^s 
Cuacacks,  or  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  early  history  of  these  tribes,  which 
is  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  records 
of  barbsrism  usually  are.  It  appears 
that  the  country  now  inhabited  by 
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the  Kin;hi2  Cnzzacks,  was  formerlj 
occupied  by  the   Black  Kirghiz  or 
Bonrontes,  nomades  who  attained  to 
'some  degree  of  civilisation  by  reason 
of  the  commercial  relations  which  they 
maintained  with  the  Arabs,  Boakha- 
rians,  and  above  all,  with  the  Khazars, 
yrho,  inhabiting  the  Steppes  of  South- 
ern Russia,  kept  np  a  constant  inter- 
conrsewith  Constantinople.   Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
the  Bonrontes  were  compelled  finally 
to  emigrate  to  the   neighbourhood 
of  Kashgar,  thus  relieving  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Siberia  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  tribe  whose  warlike  and 
predatory  habits  had  proved  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  and  irri- 
tation.  The  tranquillity  of  these  pro- 
vinces, however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Kirghiz  Cnzzacks,whonow 
extended   thehr  wanderings   to   the 
borders  of  Siberia,  claim^  to  be  of 
Turkish  origin,  and  had  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  celebrated 
Gengiz  Khan.    They  were  originally 
called  Cuzzacks,  and  the  prenomen  of 
Kirghiz  was  merely  used  as  a  distinc- 
tive appellation.    Spreading  over  the 
Steppes  of  Tartary,  they  made  fre- 
quent Inroads  upon  the  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  in  1717  penetrated  as  far 
as  Kazan.    Surrounded,  however,  by 
tribes  of  Bashkirs,  Calmucks,  Zungars, 
and  Nogais,  the  Kirghiz  were  continu- 
ally  attacJcing   or   being    attacked, 
while  their  division  into  three  hordes, 
the  reason  of  which  has  never  been 
fully  accounted  for,  did  not  increase 
their  warlike  capabilities.    Thus  It 
happened  that  the  great  horde  was 
completely  subjugated  by  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Zungars,  whose  teni- 
tory  extended  to  the  Chinese  frontier ; 
and  it  soon  after  became  apparent 
that  the  middle  and  little  hordes  could 
not  much  longer  continue  to  make  a 
successfiil  stand  against  the  western 
tribra.    In  this  emergency,  Abonlk- 
hair,  the  most  celebrated  of  Kirghiz 
Khans,  perceived  the  advantage  of 
obtain  ing  the  protection  of  Russia.  As, 
however,  both  hordes  were  excessively 
averse  to  any  such  proposal,  the  ne- 
gotiations were  carried  on  with  great 
tact  and  secresy  by  Tevkelef,  a  Rus- 
sian agent,  who  guaranteed  to  Aboulk* 
hair     the  assistance   of  Russia,    in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  execution.    This,  however, 
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did  not  become  necessary ;  the  con- 
sent of  the  Kirghiz  was  ultimately 
obtained,  partly  through  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  Tevkelef,  and  partly 
by  the  influence  of  Aboulkhair ;  and 
in  1784,  the  middle  and  little  hordes 
.  were  formally  enrolled  as  subjects  of 
the  Empress  Ann. 

The  submission  thus  obtained  was 
not  of  any  very  permanent  character, 
and  Kirilof  was  sent  with  a  small  body 
of  troops  into  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  to 
take  measures,  which  should  insure  the 

Sirmanent  subjection  of  these  tribes, 
is  instructions  afford  us  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  means  proposed  for  their 
execution.  Kirilof  was  commanded 
at  once  to  build  a  town  and  fort  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Ori ;  to  assemble 
the  Khans  and  ancients  of  the  two 
hordes,  and  obtain  from  them,  in  the 
presence  of  their  subjects,  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  having  succeeded  in 
this,  be  was  to  preserve  the  obedience 
of  the  Kirghiz  by  gentleness  or  by 
force,  by  presents  or  by  menaces,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  Ural 
was  to  l>e  considered  the  boundary  of 
the  empire,  and  the  newly- acquired 
subjects  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
crossing  it  A  caravan  was  to  be  des- 
patched across  the  Steppes  to  Bouk- 
hara,  with  the  least  possible  delav, 
and  every  effort  was  to  be  used  in 
order  to  attract  merchandise  from 
every  part  of  Asia.  Kirilof  was  him^' 
self  to  examine  the  annexed  country, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  mines.  A 
port  was  to  be  established  upon  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  ships  built  upon  the 
Ural,  and  kept  ready  to  be  trans- 
ported thither  as  soon  as  the  town 
should  be  built,  and  such  terms  made 
with  the  Kirghiz  as  would  facilitate 
their  conveyance,  and  that  of  the  ar- 
tillery with  which  they  were  to  be 
provided. 

Among  his  diplomatic  instructions 
Kirilof  was  told  to  avail  himself  of  the 
animosity  which  existed  between  the 
Kirghiz  and  Bashkirs,  to  restrain  it 
as  much  as  possible  so  long  as  they 
continued  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  Russia ;  but,  in  case  of  disaffec- 
tion being  exhibited  on  either  side, 
he  was  to  excite  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  thus  save  the  expenditare 
of  Russian  troops.  The  exportation 
of  ammunition  was  strictly  prohibited, 
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nor  WM  Abonlkh&ir  to  be  lappUed 
with  pecBQiiury  asaUUaoe  to  carry 
on  war  with  the  Khivaas,  or  to  be 
aacoaraged  ia  it  It  was  coosidered 
peculiarly  doMrable  that  as  mooh  ia* 
formatioii  at  possible  should  be  aeqoir- 
ed  relative  to  the  more  distaat  frontier 
tribes,  and  more  partioalarly  the  Zon- 
gars,  whopossessed  Tarkistan,  and  who 
ranked  amongst  the  most  powerful  of 
these.  Kirilof,  howeyer,  had  seareely 
commenced  to  carry  oat  these  in* 
atruGtions,  and  had  just  founded  the 
town  of  Oreaburghf  which  has  sinoe 
risen  to  a  position  of  such  importance 
as  the  emporiam  of  the  Eastom  trade 
of  Russia,  when  he  died.  Thos  had  it 
been  reserved  for  the  Empress  Ann 
to  take  the  first  stop  towards  aocom- 
pUahing  what  Peter  the  Great  bad 
meditated,  aod  was  about  to  attempt 
after  the  Swedish  war  when  death 
terminated  his  career. 

It  was  not  long  after  Kirilofs 
death  before  a  revolt  among  the 
Bashkirs  and  Calmnoks  rendered  it 
necessary  for  his  successor  to  stimn* 
late  Abonlkhair  to  attack  the  rebel- 
lious tribesi  Indeed  the  subjects  of 
the  Khaa,  unaccustomed  to  so  much 
tranquillity,  desired  nothing  bettor 
than  to  be  let  loose  upon  their  old 
foes,  and  entered  npon  the  war 
with  such  good  will  that  they  not 
ooly  speedily  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  but  created  some  aax^ 
iety  to  Russia  lest  a  portion  of 
lier  subjects  might  be  altogether  ex-« 
lirpated,  and  the  counter-irritation, 
which  she  desired  to  preserve  to  keep 
Abonlkhair  in  check,  destroyed ;  for 
it  was  evidently  essential  to  the  suc» 
eess  of  the  system  that  no  one  tribe 
should  acquire  such  a  preponderance 
over  the  others  as  no  longer  to  dread 
them,  or  require  the  protection  of 
Rnasia.  The  ambition  of  Abonlkhair, 
however,  was  sufficiently  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  endangering  the  li£s  of 
hia  son,  who  was  retained  ai(  St 
Petersburg  M  a  hostage.  Indeed, 
without  these  pledges  of  the  good 
fdth  of  the  border  tribes,  there  was 
no  means  of  insuring  their  submission 
longer  than  it  was  consistent  with 
their  own  convenienee ;  and  throngh- 
out  the  later  history  of  the  Kirghia, 
we  find  them  continually  intriguing 
for'  assistance  with  their  powerful 
neighboura,  sending  bosteges  to  Pekin 
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as  often  as  to  St  Peterabnrg,  and  en* 
deavonring  so  to  bring  to  bear  the 
influence  of  thefar  protectors  m  to 
secore  their  ewn  ends,  withent  per* 
manently  eompremlsing  their  inde* 
pendence.  Thus  the  aUegianQe  ef 
the  Kirghii  to  Raasia  was  la  a  mat 
degree  nominal,  and  waaiesnmed  and 
cast  off  at  pleasara.  The  advaotagM» 
however,  which  Rnssia  derived  firom 
her  uncertain  dominion  over  her  Inoon- 
stant  neighbonra,  and  the  hopes  she  en- 
tertained of  rendering  it  pennaneni^ 
were  so  great  as  to  make  it  exponent 
to  deal  leniently  with  snch  tronbleeoBM 
eoaduot;  and  she  soon  learnt  to  die* 
cam  how  for  she  mighit  extort  obe- 
dience and  make  her  will  folt,  with* 
oat  driring  these  whom  she  desired 
to  mle  to  seek  soma  leas  exacting 
proteotor. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  thegover- 
nor  of  Orenbnrgh  waa  in  a  goed 
school  for  diplomatic  training,  and 
after  a  snpcessfal  admiaisteation  hers^ 
was  competent  to  officiate  as  miaiater 
at  any  capitai  in  Surope*  To  know 
how  best  to  profit  by  the  diatrsasee  ef 
his  neighboars  wsa  the  snm  and  snb* 
stance  of  his  policy,  and  just  in  yt^ 
portk>n  as  they  were  desirons  of  pre* 
pitiating  Russia,  did  Russia  rehise  to 
be  easily  propitiated*  80  it  happened 
that,  after  tiie  plunder  and  massaove 
of  the  Calmucks  and  Bashkirs,  Abonlk* 
hair  hnmbly  sued  for  pardoii,-«-for  n 
new  bogbear  had  risen  in  the  peraen  of 
the  warlike  Galdane  Tsyr&ae,  Khan  ef 
the  Zungars,  who  held  hostages  both 
from  thegreat  and  middle  honles;  and 
the  govemof  of  Orenbuigh,  ef  coanei 
pretended  to  heaitate  bemre  receiving 
the  renewed  allegiance  of  the  little 
horde»  This  conjuncture  of  circnm* 
stances  was  deemed  favourable  to  the 
project  ef  a  town  on  the  Sea  of  Arali 
which,  at  Aboulkhair*s  leqaest,  waa  U> 
be  bnilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syr  ( Jax« 
artes),  and  an  engineer  officer  was  des* 
patched  to  cany  it  into  execution:  the 
difficulties  in  the  wi^,  however,  prov* 
ed  insurmountable,  and  the  scheme  fol) 
to  the  ground.  An  attempt  to  earqr 
ont  another  article  of  Sirilofs  in^ 
Btructions  was  equally  nnfortnnata. 
and  the  first  qaravan  ever  despatched 
from  OrenbnrghtoBonkharawasplnn* 
dered  on  the  steppes.  Shortly  after 
this  Abonlkhair,  who,  profiting  by  thie 
proteetion  of  Russiai  if  not  by  luir  asaii* 
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tance,  had  possessed  himself  of  Khiva, 
was  driven  oat  of  that  country  by  the 
formidable  Nadir  Shah.  From  [this 
period  his  power  gradoaUj  dedined, 
and  he  was  assassinated  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  enemy,  the  Khan  of 
tbeZongaiB.  Rossiaobtainedthe  elec- 
tion of  Noorali,  his  son,  as  his  socoessor, 
and  ofifered  him  the  ose  of  a  thousand 
men  for  fifteen  days  to  erect  a  tomb  to 
his  father,  on  the  condition  that  it 
ahould  befourdays' march  on  thedireot 
road  to  Khiva,  and  that  a  town  should 
be  built  near  it,  Engineeringand  eveiy 
other  assistance  was  afforded,  in  the 
hope  that  fixed  habitatious  might  be 
established  at  least  at  one  spot  upon 
the  steppes ;  but  the  suspiciona  of  the 
Eurghiz  were  rousedt  and  they  posi<- 
tively  refused  to  permit  the  attempt, 
reminding  the  engineer  officer,  who 
^deavoved  to  overcome  their  oljeo- 
tions,  of  the  conquest  of  AstraUiaa 
and  Kaaan,  and  assuring  Um  that  if 
those  nomadea  had  not  fixed  them* 
aelves  where  they  did,  thciir  descen- 
dants would  have  been  free  still. 
Nourali  had  not  long  held  the  dignity 
of  Khan  before  he  offered  to  retake 
Khiva  if  Russia  would  furnish  him 
with  10,000  men,  and  the  neoessai;^ 
artiUeiy.  This  was  declined,  as  it 
was  apparent  that  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  by  tribes  who  wished  to 
atrengthen  themselves  against  th^ 
authority  of  Russia,  would  oolpr  re«- 
tard  her  own  views  of  conquest  in  the 
aame  direction,  which  could  never  be 
accomplished  until  the  Hirghia  them* 
selves  were  thoroughly  reduced  to 
aubjection.  One  of  the  most  alriking 
iUustrations  of  the  method  bv  which 
Russia  hoped  to  arrive  at  so  desirable 
a  consummation,  is  afforded  by  an  act 
of  singular  perfidy,  of  which  Nep- 
louieff,  then  governor  of  Orenburgh, 
was  the  perpetrator.  The  Bashkirs 
who  inhabit^  what  is  now  the  pro- 
vince of  Orenbnrgh,  although  they  had 
been  subject  to  Russia  ever  since  th9 
reign  of  Ivan  Groznoi,  had  always 
been  most  insubordinate.  lu  1755 
they  originated  ft  revolt  in  which  the 
Kazan  Tartara  took  part.  It  soon 
apread  so  widely  aa  to  cause  the  go- 
vernment much  alarm,  since  the  pos- 
aibility  of  a  junction  being  formed 
with  the  Kirghic  to  the  south  reu» 
dered  the  position  of  the  Russian  line 
Mtremely  QciticaL    Neploui«ff»  how^ 


ever,  who  was  a  man  of  resource,  de- 
vised a  notable  plan  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  dangerous  situation. 
Raising  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
Don  Cossacks  and  Calmncks,  he  suo- 
oeeded  in  intimidating  the  insurgents, 
and,  by  promising  pardon  to  those 
who  would  submit,  be  for  the  time 
put  down  the  rebellion :  those  who  did 
not  trust  his  offer  sought  refuge  with 
the  Kirghiz.  Fearing  that  the  lull 
was  merely  temporary,  Neplouieff 
perceived  that  the  only  real  safety 
lav  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  irreoon- 
dlable  enmity  between  the  Bashkirs 
and  Kirghiz.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  the  wives  and  children  of  those 
of  the  Bashkirs  who  had  trusted  ill 
his  offers  of  pardon ;  upon  two  oondi* 
tions-^first,  that  the  Kirghiz  should 
come  into  the  province  of  Orenburght 
and  forcibly  carry  off  their  prizes ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  give  up  the 
Bashkir  refugees  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernment. He  communicated  this 
happy  thought  to  St  Petersburg, 
where  it  met  with  the  royal  approval, 
and  an  intimation  was  received  by 
the  Kirghiz,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Empress  in  her  bounty  had  made 
them  a  present  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Bashkirs.  The  voluptuous 
Kirghiz  rushed  to  the  spoil  Their 
unfortunate  victims,  confiding  in  the 
promise  of  Neplouieff,  were  taken  by 
surprise ;  and  although  they  fought 
weU  for  everything  that  was  most 
dear  to  themt  thosex>f  the  men  whodid 
not  escape  were  brutally  massacred, 
and  the  1  Kirghiz  returued  triumph- 
antly laden  with  their  living  booty. 
The  Bashkurs  no  sooner  came  back  lo 
their  homes  than  they  vowed  ven- 
geance, and  applied  to  the  Russian 
government  to  be  allowed  to  cross 
ue  border  to  obtain  satisfaction  for 
such  deep  injuries.  Neplouieff  publicly 
proclaimed  that  the  Empress  could 
not  permit  so  bloodthirsty  a  proceed* 
ing ;  and  when  he  had. thereby  thrown 
the  Kirghiz  off  their  guard,  he  gave 
secret  orders  to  the  commandera  of 
the  garrisons  on  the  line,  not  to  stop 
the  transit  of  armed  Bashkirs.  When 
these  latter  learnt  that  the  way  to  the 
Kirghiz  steppes  was  thua  open  to 
them,  large  bands  poured  across  the 
frontier  Une,  pounced  upon  the  un- 
mp^Qting  KJrgbi«^vhfti  tnutMg  in 
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the  promised  protection  of  Russia, 
were  enjoying  the  possession  of  their 
prizes  in  fancied  security — ^retnmed 
with  interest  the  pillage  and  massacre 
their  own  tribe  had  suffered,  and, 
regaining  most  of  those  whom  they 
had  supposed  lost  for  ever,  conveyed 
them  in  safety  to  thehr  own  homes. 
Nonrali  complained  bitterly  6f  so  fla- 
grant a  breach  of  good  faith.  Ne- 
plonieff  answered  that  the  Kirghiz  had 
given  up  all  the  Bashkir  refugees  not 
according  to  agreement;  that  the 
bargain  was  therefore  at  an  end ;  and 
that  he  might  shortly  expect  another 
inroad  of  Bashkirs.  The  Kirghiz 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the 
two  tribes  continued  mutually  to 
slaughter  one  another,  nntil  Neplonieff, 
judging  that  they  were  so  much  weak- 
ened as  no  longer  to  be  formidable 
separately,  and  hated  each  other  too 
cordially  ever  to  be  united,  prohibited 
the  Bashkirs  from  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 
About  this  period  the  empire  of  the 
Zungars  was  overturned  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Kirghiz  grand 
horde  delivered  from  their  conquer- 
ors. They  increased  and  spread 
rapidly  under  a  powerful  and  enter- 
prising Khan,  vanquishing  the  Cal- 
mucks  on  the  east,  and  extending 
their  incursions  to  Tashkend.  One  of 
the  most  remarlcable  events,  however, 
in  the  history  of  these  steppes,  was 
the  Calmuck  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  the  Volga  to  join  their  breth- 
ren on  the  frontiers  of  China  who  had 
at  the  same  time  been  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Zungars.  This  migration 
has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
Whatever  may  have  originated  it,  the 
Bussian  government  exerted  all  its  en- 
ergies to  overtake  the  fugitives.  The 
cupidity  of  all  the  tribes  of  Central 
Asia  was  roused  to  check  the  advance 
of  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand 
tents  of  Calmucks,  who,  with  their 
flocks  and  families,  performed  this 
wonderful  journey;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
most  incredible  naturd  obstacles,  en- 
countered, with  more  or  less  success, 
the  attacks  of  the  three  hordes  of 
Kirghiz,  fairly  distancing  a  Russian 
army  that  was  sent  in  pursuit  from 
the  lines  of  Orenburgh.  The  Black 
Kirghiz  or  Bonroutes,  however,  made 
such  terrible  havoc  among  these  un- 
fortunate adventorera,  that  they  lost 


about  half  their  number  before  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
the  Kirghiz  tended  more  than  ever  to 
two  results  which  it  had  mainly  in  view : 
the  first  was  to  establish  fixed  habi- 
tations in  the  two  hordes ;  the  second, 
to  secure  the  inviolability  of  cara- 
vans.  The  forts  of  Troisk  and  Semi- 
palatinsk  were  built  as  trading  sta- 
tions, and  a  town  was  projected  upon 
the  banks  of  the  £mba  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  way  to  Khiva.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  carried  out.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  theefforts  made 
to  tame  and  dvilise  the  Kirghiz,  they 
ever  proved  most  pertmadous  bar- 
barians. The  mosques  built  here  and 
there  for  their  use  upon  the  steppe 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay ;  and 
although  caravans  were  no  longer  so 
invariably  plundered  as  formerly,  the 
attempt  to  erect  caravanserais  on  the 
road  to  Khiva  for  their  accommoda- 
tion failed  signally.  Agriculturists 
were  sent  to  their  encampments  fi^om 
Russia ;  but  the  art  of  cultivation  has 
scarcely  improved  to  this  day,  nor  has 
the  extent  of  cultivated  ground  in- 
creased. Nourali,  in  spite  of  many 
protestations  of  loyalty,  was  always 
most  insubordinate,  and,  as  alleged 
by  Russia,  he  encouraged  his  tribe  in 
the  capture  of  Russian  slaves  for  the 
Khivan  market,  so  as  ultimately  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  render  an  expedition  to 
the  sources  of  the  Emba  necessary 
to  recover  the  captives.  These,  how- 
ever, had  been  transferred  to  Khira 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Rossian 
troops,  who  compensated  themselves 
for  their  trouble  and  disappointment 
by  retaliating  on  their  enemies  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  capturing 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  Kurghiz, 
women  and  children. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  power  of 
Nourali  was  mnch  shaken  by  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  an  adventurer  named 
Syrym^  whose  terrible  and  suooesafol 
inroads  into  Russia  soon  procured  him 
the  support  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  tribe.  The  policy  of  Russia  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  notice.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  ability  of  the  usurper 
would  render  him  a  formidai>le 
neighbour,  she  offered  to  withdraw 
her  protection  from   Nourali,   and 
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place  him  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 
under  another  title  than  that  of 
Khan.  Sjrym  seized  the  opportunity 
thoa  presented  of  getting  rid  of  his 
rivaJ.  Noorali  was  for  no  ostensible 
reason  deposed,  a  new  oonstitntion 
formed,  and  Syrym  was  placed  as 
representative  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Kirghiz  little  horde.  The  middle 
horde  had  some  time  previous  to  this 
increased  in  importance  nnder  an  en- 
terprising chief,  who  consolidated  his 
power  so  snccessfally,  by  maintaining 
relations  with  China,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  Muscovite 
yoke.  Meantime  Catharine  directed 
her  attention  more  exdnsively  than 
ever  to  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  little  horde.  She  constituted  tri- 
bunals in  three  of  tiie  tribes,  th^ 
heads  of  which  were  salaried  by 
Bnssia ;  presents  of  land  were  made 
to  those  of  the  Kirghiz  who  would 
establish  themselves  in  the  empure, 
and  permission  was  given  them  to 
settle  wherever  they  pleased  within 
the  frontier ;  in  consequence  of  which 
forty-five  thousand  tents  wintered  in 
Russia  the  same  year.  Syrym,  how- 
ever, proved  faithless,  ue  was  dis- 
covered to  be  tampering  with  the 
Turks,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
Russia,  and  finally  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance. The  Empress  had  now  gained 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the 
election  of  the  chief  of  the  horde ; 
her  influence  assumed  a  permanent 
character,  and  she  was  enabled  to  en- 
force the  regulations  she  had  imposed. 
It  is  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  things,  that  no  less  than 
twenty-two  thousand  tents,  at  their 
own  request,  established  tliemselves 
inside  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
they  have  remained  peaceable  sub- 
jects ever  since.  The  real  fact  that 
this  emigration  was  compulsory  does 
not  alter  the  value  of  the  testimony. 

During  all  this  while,  the  grand 
horde,  whose  remote  position  rendered 
them  less  amenable  to  Russia,  had 
not  been  enjoying  independence.  It 
seemed  essential  to  the  existence  of 
these  wandering  tribes  that  they  should 
be  protected  by  the  countries  on  whose 
frontiers  they  occasionally  encamped 
—  and  the  grand  horde  had  been 
subjects  successively  of  the  Khan  of 
Kokan  and  the  Emperor  of  China. 
About  this  time,  however,  a  large 
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portion  of  it  under  the  Khan  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  Empress, 
who  now  found  her  influence  extend- 
ing more  rapidly  than  ever.  The 
middle  horde  was  shortly  after  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example.  This 
horde  had,  indeed,  enjoyed  greater 
tranquillity  and  independence  than 
either  of  the  others ;  it  had  neither  been 
exposed  to  such  repeated  attacks  from 
without,  nor  suffered,  except  for  short 
intervals,  from  the  protection  of  Rus- 
sia. Now,  however,  tribunals  of 
justice  similar  to  those  in  the  little 
horde  were  constituted ;  and  not  long 
after,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
draw  out  rules  for  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  such  of  the  Kirghiz  tribes 
as  were  definitely  comprised  in  the 
category  of  Inorodtsi.  The  In- 
orodtsi  are  defined  by  Russia  to  be 
*^  subjects  of  Russia,  without  being 
Russians,  or  being  confounded  with 
the  general  population  of  the  em- 
pire ; — colonists,  constituting  colonies 
of  their  own,  with  their  own  regula- 
tions. They  are  hidf-savage  nations, 
to  whom  the  empire,  interested, 
no  doubt,  but  always  benevolent, 
allows  the  advantage  of  its  enlightened 
protection."  A  few  extracts  from  the 
regulations  drawn  up  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kirghiz,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, as  illustrating  the  mode  in 
whidi  Russia  proposed  to  exercise 
over  these  remote  tribes  that  protec- 
torate which  has  now  become  so  pro- 
verbial as  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  her  aggressive  policy. 

The  Kirghiz  are  divided  into  volos- 
tes;  these  volostes  into  aonls.  An 
aoul  is  generally  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  tents,  and  a  voloste 
of  ten  or  twelve  aouls.  A  division 
contains  fifteen  or  twenty  volostes. 
The^people  of  these  divisions  may 
communicate  with  one  another  without 
permission,  but  the  limits  are  fixed  by 
the  officers  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  attached  to  the  superior 
authority  of  the  linei.  The  divisions 
are  divided  into  those  which  border 
with  countries  not  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia—the  numbers  of  which  should  be 
as  few  as  possible — and  those  which 
abut  upon  the  Russian  frontier,  which 
should  be  as  numerous  as  possible. 

The  aonls  are  governed  by  star- 
chines  publicly  elected  every  three 
years.    The  volostes  are  governed  by 
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Biilta&B ;  the  office  of  sultan  is  heie- 
ditary.  In  each  diyision  there  is  a 
chamber  of  administration  (PrilLaa), 
constitnted  by  a  president  or  starchi- 
saltan,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
in  the  division,  and  is  elected  for  three  ^ 
years  by  the  starchioes,  and  reoeives  ' 
1200  rabies  annnaily;  two  Bnssian 
members,  who  are  named  by  the 
superior  authority  of  the  proTinee,  and 
receive  1000  rubles  annually ;  and  two 
grandees,  who  are  also  elected  by  the 
Btarchines  for  two  years.  Should  the 
Frikaa  disapprove  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  a  starchine,  it  cannot  reject 
him,  but  reien  the  matter  to  the 
superior  authority.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  can  resign  with- 
out permission  from  the  same  source. 
Thestarchi-sultan  ranks  with  a  major 
in  the  Eussian  army.  If  he  is  twice 
elected,  he  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  empire.  The  other 
members  rank  as  Bnssian  employ^ 
of  the  9th  class ;  the  sultans  of  volos- 
tes  aa  of  the  12th.  The  starchinea 
and  grandees  rank  with  mayors  of 
communities.  From  this  it  would 
^>pear  that,  though  all  the  members 
of  the  government  are  nominally 
elected,  there  is  not  one  of  the  offices, 
firom  the  starehi«sultan  downwards, 
that  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
superior  Bussian  authori^  of  the 
province.  There  is  anothw  tribunal 
presided  over  bv  the  starchi-sultan, 
the  functions  of  which  are  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  in  time  of  trouble ;  to  watch 
over  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
community,  and  encourage  industry ; 
to  allow  none  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  no  plundering  of 
caravans;  and,  after  due  trial,  to  punish 
tlie  offenders  with  death  if  necessary. 
There  is  a  commanda  or  company  of 
soldiers  quartered  near  the  Frikaa  to 
keep  the  peace  and  protect  caravans, 
and  sentinels  must  be  kept  upon  the 
boundaries  of  each  division.  Permis- 
sion may  be  given  to  trade,  but  Chi- 
nese merchants  found  in  the  divisions 
are  to  be  sent  back  to  the  fnmtier. 
Migrations  into  Kossia  by  Kirghia 
are  not  allowed  withoot  permission^ 
and  the  sultans  are  pe»onally  respon- 
sible for  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
scribed rules,  and  for  the  public  peace 
and  security.  Houses  for  the  members 
and  officials  connected  with  the  Frikaa 
are  to  be  boilt  together  with  hospitals 
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in  each  division,  and  a  barrack  for 
the  Cossacks.  For  the  first  five  years 
no  taxes  are  levied;  and  after  that  the 
Issak,  or  a  contribution  of  one  animal 
out  of  every  hundred,  becomes  due — 
except  in  the  case  of  camels.  Horses 
must  be  supplied  gratuitously  for 
Cossack  regiments;  and  the  line  of 
communication  must  be  maintained 
between  each  division  and  the  frontier. 
Intercourse  must  be  carried  on  daily 
between  the  aonl  and  the  sultan,  and 
the  latter  is  ordered  to  keep  up  • 
weekly  communication  with  the  Bus* 
sian  authority  by  a  courier  on  horse- 
back. The  com  trade  is  to  be  «l- 
couraged,  and  government  granariea 
mstituted;  but  the  importation  of  com 
brandy,  or  the  distillation  of  it  in  the 
divisions,  is  prohibited.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  lajnd  is  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  Five  or  six  square  versts  round 
the  Frikaz  is  the  exclusive  perquisite 
of  the  starchi-sultan ;  the  other  mem* 
bers  are  entitled  to  different  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  every  domiciled 
Cossack  or  agriculturally  disposed 
Kirghiz,  provided  he  steadily  per^ 
severes  m  hia  new  occupation. 
The  land  then  beeosMS  hercditary. 
The  Bussian  members  and  Coesacks 
are  specially  enjoined  to  set  the 
example,  and  show  to  the  ignorant 
Kirghiz  the  use  of  hedges  and  ditches* 
Implements  of  husbandry,  and  other 
as^tsnce,  willi)e  supplied  by  govern- 
ment. Missions  and  schools  are  to  be 
established,  and  the  Kirghiz  to  be  per- 
mitted to  send  thefar  children  to  Bussia 
for  their  education.  The  superior 
Bussian  authority  is  commanded  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  divisions  once  »- 
year.  Slavery  is  prohibited.  Daring 
the  introduction  of  these  rules,  it  is  to 
be  proclaimed  as  publicly  as  possible 
that  the  whde  middle  horde  is  und«r 
the  Bussian  rule,  and  that  foithfiil 
subjects  on  either  side  of  the  frontier 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights.  They  must 
also  be  translated,  and  those  velostes 
who  do  not  submit  to  them  are  to  be 
rigorously  excluded  fimn  contact  with 
those  who  do.  So  long,  therefore,  aa 
the  little  horde  will  not  conform  to 
these  rules,  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa 
strangen.  The  lines  of  Siberia  and 
the  forts  along  it  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  fix^  establishments;  but 
the  frontier  is  to  be  gradually  ex- 
tended as  the  new  regime  is  propa- 
gated and  embraces  more  distant  por- 
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tions  of  the  tribe.  The  effective 
movement  of  the  frontier  fine  is  only 
to  tale  place  npon  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  anthority, — ^when  a  detailed 
and  circumstantial  plan  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, showing  a  favonrable  con- 
Jnnctnre  of  circnmstances,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
frontier  posts  and  local  situations. 
Hence  it  appears  that  *^  the  effective 
movement  of  the  frontier  line  **  into 
their  territorf  is  one  of  those  privileges 
fftlch  Russia,  ^  interested,  no  donbt, 
but  always  benevolent,'*  allows  to 
the  InorodtsI  or  fh>ntier  nations  to 
whom  she  accords  her  protection. 
The  savage  character  of  the  Kirghiz, 
however,  has  proved  their  chief  protec- 
tion ;  fbr  these  mles  for  an  improved 
system  of  internal  organisation,  soskil- 
fally  designed  to  destroy  their  nation- 
ality, have  never  been  fhlly  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  Kii^ghiz  have  maintained  their 
independence  more  entirely  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  civilised  conn- 
tries  of  the  west. 

From  the  account  we  have  already 
given  of  the  policy  of  Russia  with 
respect  to  these  hordes,  it  is  plain  that 
while  she  profssses  to  encourage  and 
protect  their  advances  towards  civili- 
sation,  her  real  object  is  their  total 
subjugation;  and  the  only  possible 
way  of  accounting  for  her  efforts  to 
make  an  acquirition  intrinsically  so 
undesirable,  is  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  her  ulterior  designs  upon 
Khiva;  and  therefore  it  is  that  our 
inquiries  are  more  especially  directed 
to  that  part  of  the  Kirghiz  steppe 
through  which  a  Russian  army  ad- 
vancing upon  Khiva  would  be  com- 
pelled to  mareh.  So  few  travellers 
have  recently  visited  these  remote 
countries,  and  the  information  which 
we  can  obtain  from  Russian  sources  is 
so  very  meagre,  and  liable  to  so  much 
suspicion,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  or  minute 
analysis  of  the  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards Russia  which  prevails  among 
the  tribes  of  the  little  horde,  or  de- 
scribe the  facilities  for  moving  large 
bodies  of  troops  which  Russia  may  re- 
cently have  established  upon  the  line 
of  mareh.  We  know  that  ostensibly  her 
influence  extends  over  all  the  Kirghiz 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and 
that  the  boundary  line  between  the 


Kirghiz  and  the  Turcomans,  in  this 
direction,  is  merely  imaginary,  follow- 
ing as  neariy  as  possible  the  44th 
parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  east 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  the  Syr  is  the  limit 
of  Russian  influence ;  and  to  the 
south  of  that,  the  Oozbegs  and  Kara- 
kalpaks  extend  to  Khiva,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  four  routes  by  which  a 
Russian  army  could  cross  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  to  Khiva.    That  which  is 
best  known  is  identical  with  the  great 
caravan  route   from  Orenburgh  to 
Bbukhara,  as  far  as  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  where  it 
branches  off  to  Khiva.    The  country 
has  been  accurately  described  by  Mey- 
endorff  and  £verBmann,who  made  the 
journey  by  separate  routes  to  Boukhara 
in  1 820.    Mey endorff  was  attached  to 
a  mission,  under  M.  de  Negri,  sent  to 
negotiate  a  commereial  treaty  with 
the  Khan  of  Boukhara ;  and  as  he 
travelled  with  a  heavy  caravan  and 
some  troops,  his  journey  gives  us 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  be  opposed  to  an  army  follow- 
ing the  same  line.    For  the  first  three 
hundred  miles  these  would  not  be 
very  serious.    The  country,  tUougb 
partially  desert  and  hilly,   is  well 
supplied  with  water.  Numerous  rivu- 
lets, ftt)zen  in  winter,  dry  in  summer, 
and  abundant  in  spring  and  autumn, 
run  down  the  valleys ;  and  upon  their 
banks   enough  verdure  is  found  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  camels.    The 
aouls  of  the  Kirghiz  are  flrequent 
where  the  pasture  is  good;  and  at 
this  short  ^stance  from  the  frontier 
they  are  comparatively  submissive, 
and  their  assistance  in  transporting* 
the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  would 
be  indispensable  to  the  Russians.  The 
camels,  though  enduring,  and  of  a 
good  breed,  are  not  accustomed  to 
heavy  loads,  and  are  excessively  slow 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.    Tombs  are  the  only  build- 
ings to  be  seen  upon  the  whole  route, 
which  is  of  the  most  cheerless  cha- 
racter imaginable.    The  Ilek  and  the 
Emba   are   the    most   considerable 
streams.     Beyond  the  latter  river, 
the  road,  by  a  rocky  pass,  crosses  the 
hills  of  Moughodjar,  which  are  ac- 
counted  important    in    the   steppe 
country,  at)ove  which  they  rise  to 
a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet. 
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The  soathem  slopes  of  these  hills  are 
utterly  devoid  of  vegetation ;  and  here 
the  real  hardships  of  the  way  com- 
mence. The  desert  of  Borzonk,  which 
intervenes  between  this  range  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  famishes  a  most  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  is  composed  of 
deep  moving  sand,  rendering  the  car- 
riage of  artillery  very  ardaons.  Many 
of  the  carts  accompanying  Meyen- 
dorfPs  expedition  were  bnmt  for  fael, 
and  the  cattle  suffered  severely  from 
want  of  water,  which,  when  it  was 
procnrable  at  all,  was  generally  very 
bitter  or  brackish.  It  was  often  found 
at  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. Fodder  was  equally  scarce, 
camel-thorn  and  wormwood  scrub 
forming  the  entire  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  camels.  To  add  to  the 
dreary  aspect  of  the  country,  exten- 
sive saline  deposits  are  croissed  fre- 
quently, while  occasionally  the  track 
skirts  a  salt  lake ;  but  few  inhabitants 
are  met  with  on  these  desolate  wastes, 
and  those  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  expedition  was  upwards  of  a 
month  in  reaching  the  Sea  of  Aral 
from  Orenburgh,  and,  travelling  along 
its  desert  shores,  arrived  at  last  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes.  It  is 
now  reported  that  a  line  of  Cossacks 
has  been  established  along  the  whole 
of  this  route.  But  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  practicability  of 
permanent  posts  being  maintamed 
4icross  the  great  Borzonk  sands,  which 
•extend  from  the  Moughodjar  moun- 
tains to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Between 
Orenburgh  and  these  mountains  we 
know  that  Cossack  posts  do  exist; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  garrison  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Emba,  which  would 
serve  as  a  cantonment  for  reserves. 
This  station  was  first  established  here 
at  the  time  of  Feroffsky's  expedition. 
This  general  succeeded,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  in  reaching  an  intrenched 
camp  half-way  between  the  Emba  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but  here  (his  journey 
having  been  undertaken  in  the  dead 
of  winter)  he  was  stopped  by  the 
snow-drifts ;  and  although  he  snccess- 
fally  defended  himself  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Oozbeg  and  Turcoman  troops, 
sent  from  Khiva  to  arrest  his  further 
progress,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
from  his  critical  position,  after  suffer- 
ing the  loss  of  more  than  three-fourths 
of  his  men — thus  proving  that  the 
obstacles   which    nature    interposed 


to  prevent  his  invading  Khiva  were 
more  formidable  than  those  which 
were  to  be  encountered  firom  Khivan 
troops.  Of  the  obfect  of  this  expedi- 
tion we  shall  speak  presently.  Its 
failure  has  been  held  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  transport  of  an  army 
across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  is  utterly 
impracticable.  This  is  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  deseore  to  be 
thus  summarily  decided  upon.  Bnsaia 
has  evidently  not  abandoned  the  idea 
of  invading  Khiva;  and  in  spite  of 
our  assertions  of  its  non-feasibility, 
she  may  prove  some  day  that  her 
endeavours  to  improve  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral  have  not  been  unavailing. 
She  has  established  a  port  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  Jaxartes,  and  launched  two 
iron  steamers  upon  waters  skimmed 
heretofore  only  by  the  reed  canoe  of 
the  savage  Kirghiz.  And  the  deter- 
mination displayed,  in  arrangements 
such  as  these,  to  make  this  route 
available,  should  teach  us  not  to  treat 
too  lightly^  the  efforts  of  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  nation  to  subvert  the 
existing  political  oi^ganisation  of  tha 
states  of  Central  Asia,  and  direct  their 
resources  against  the  single  European 
power  which  has  hitherto  monopolised, 
the  lion's  share  of  their  commerce. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  nature  of  the  counti^ 
to  be  traversed  is  Uie  only  impedi- 
ment to  the  transport  of  troops.  The 
southern  Kirghiz  are  sufficiently  far 
removed  from  the  frontier  of  Bussia 
not  to  dread  its  punishment ;  and  as 
voluntary  allegiance  is  never  to  be 
depended  upon  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  which  has  been  enforced,  so  the 
insubordinate  tribes  of  the  little  horde, 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder 
which  the  camp  of  the  invading  army 
would  offer  to  them,  might,  by  jndi- 
dously  planned  night  assaults,  incon- 
ceivably harass  its  movements ;  whQe» 
should  they  desire  altogether  to  check 
the  further  advance  of  the  army  into 
their  territoiy,  burning  the  dry  shrubs 
which  form  the  only  pasturage,  or 
poisoning  the  few  scattered  welia 
upon  which  the  army  is  dependent, 
are  devices  with  which  such  savages 
are  familiar.  Moreover,  they  alone 
could  supply  the  camels  necessary  for 
the  transport  of  commissariat  and 
artille^ ;  and  were  they  to  desert  the 
army  in  these  sandy  wastes,  pursuit 
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wonid  be  impossible.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  co-operation  of  the  Kirghiz  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  an  expedi- 
tion through  their  country ;  and  we 
gather  from  the  nniversal  testimony 
of  travellers,  that  sach  co-operation 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  They 
are  ayaricioos,  treacherous,  and  in- 
dolent, yet  possessing  yiolent  pas- 
sions. For  a  century  they  have  pro- 
fessed allegiance  to  Russia,  during 
which  period  she  has  endeavoured  to 
coax  them  into  a  state  of  permanent 
obedience  by  a  lavish  expenditure, 
and  the  gentlest  treatment;  by  the 
building  of  mosques,  houses,  schools, 
and  courts  of  justice ;  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  khans,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture;  and  she  has 
succeeded  no  better  than  China,  who 
uses  threats  instead  of  entreaties, 
force  instead  of  presents,  and  who,  by 
the  most  excessive  cruelty,  has  fruit- 
lessly endeavoured  to  force  her  com- 
mands upon  the  grand  horde.  The 
Russian  Kirghiz  still  continue  to  mis- 
behave and  apologise  as  usual :  they 
still  sell  slaves  to  Khiva,  and  deny 
their  guilt;  and  Russia,  unable  to 
punish  them,  accords  them  her  gra- 
cious protection,  because  she  hopes  to 
march,  by  their  help,  some  day  to  Khi- 
va to— recapture  her  slaves  I  Indeed,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Kirghiz  will 
respect  Russians  when  they  sell  their 
own  children  to  Russians  themselves, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  professed  prohibi- 
tion upon  this  tra£Sc,  continue  to  re- 
ceive, on  an  average,  three  bags  of 
com  for  a  boy,  and  two  for  a  girl. 
Ko  wonder  the  Russian  trader  finds 
this  a  profitable  investment.  The  ge- 
neral trade,  which  consists  of  the  ex- 
change of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and 
goats,  for  grain  and  some  of  the  simple 
luxuries  of  life,  has  decreased  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  population  of 
the  grand  horde,  partly  subject  to 
China,  and  partly  independent,  is 
estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand. 
The  middle  horde,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  which  is  reaUy  subject  to 
Russia,  and  the  whole  nominally  so, 
numbers  about  a  million ;  and  the  little 
horde,  whose  allegiance  is  similarly 
divided,  contains  only  two  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  described 
the  route  to  Khiva  as  far  as  the 
Jaxartes,  because  it  is  probable 
that  a  Russian  army  would  embark 


there  for  Khiva.  The  Jaxartes  di- 
vides into  numerous  channels  near  its 
mouth,  forming  an  extensive  delta, 
covered  with  reeds  so  tall  that,  al- 
though Meyendorff  and  Eversmann  vi- 
sited the  embouchure  for  the  purpose, 
they  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  These  reeds,  mat- 
ted together,  form  floating  islands ; 
and  the  natives  construct  rafts 
and  canoes  with  them,  upon  which  to 
cross  the  deep  broad  stream  of  the 
Syr.  Forests  of  rushes  fringe  the 
southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  which  is  reported  to  be 
shallow  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  banks  of  the  Syr  are  considered 
the  most  favoured  region  in  the  globe 
by  the  Kirghiz,  who  there  find  trees 
occasionally  six  feet  high,  and  rejoice 
in  vegetation  of  a  corresponding  luxu- 
riance. Upon  some  islands  there 
are  singular  ruins  of  tombs  and  tem- 
ples. It  occupies  a  caravan  five  days 
of  incessant  marching  through  tall 
rushes  to  cross  the  delta.  The  principal 
arm  of  the  river  is  said  by  Eversmann  to 
be  eight  hundred  yards  broad.  To  the 
south  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  route  passes 
through  a  wood  of  saxsaul,  a  species  of 
tamarisk,  and  then  crosses  the  worst 
desert  in  this  part  of  Asia — ^the  Kisil 
Konm,  or  Red  Sand  Desert.  A  loaded 
caravan  is  obliged  to  carry  with  it  a  five 
days*  supply  of  water,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Kirghiz  and 
Oozbegs  who  are  subject  to  Khiva,  and 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  It  would  be  madness  for 
a  Russian  army  to  attempt  this  route, 
and  therefore  the  port  has  been  wise- 
ly established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Syr. 
On  the  arrival  of  Meyendorff  at  Bouk- 
hara,  after  a  journey  of  seventy-one 
days  from  Orenburgh,  fifty  of  the 
horses  which  formed  part  of  the  escort 
died  of  fatigae. 

The  second  route  to  which  we  have 
referred,  passes  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  was  tra- 
versed in  1842  by  a  Russian  mission 
to  Khiva,  and  has  been  described  by 
Basiner,  a  German,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  He  left  Orenburgh 
in  August,  the  most  trying  time  of 
the  year,  but  found  pasture  abun- 
dant as  far  as  the  Bek;  it  becomes 
scarcer  between  that  river  and  the 
Emba.  The  route  followed  the 
line  of  Cossack  posts  at  first ;  then 
crossing   the   Moagho^ar   hills,   it 
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enters  upon  the  desert  of  the  Oust 
Curt,  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
hondred  yersts  from  Orenbnrgh.  This 
plateau,  elevated  more  than  a  tbon- 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  perfectly 
level,  and  is  composed  of  deep  sand. 
For  days  not  a  hill  was  visible,  and 
our  traveller  records  passing  a  mound 
three  feet  high  as  a  curiosity.  ClifilB 
overhang  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  occa- 
sionally rivulets  trickle  into  it,  but 
water  is  sometimes  not  met  with  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  For 
three  weeks  not  even  a  wandering 
Kirghiz  was  seen ;  and  then,  at  the 
sonth-westem  comer  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  only  the  most  savage  specimens 
were  met  with.  Still  this  is  the  route 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
rumour  of  a  Russian  army  being  at 
Ooijnnge,  it  most  probably  must  have 
taken ;  unless  they  had  been  conveyed 
across  the  Sea  <^  Aral  by  steam,  as,  if 
they  had  followed  its  Eastern  shores, 
they  would  have  marched  direct  upon 
Blhiva.  Altogether  the  journey  lasted 
seven  weeks,  and  the  description  here 
given  of  the  route  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  would 
be  practicable  for  troops,  more  eepe- 
daUy  if  their  passage  was  disputed. 

The  third  route, which  has  ever  been 
regarded  by  Russia  with  a  more  fa-* 
Yonrable  eye,  crosses  from  Mnng 
Ishlak,  on  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  over 
the  southern  portion  of  this  same  pla- 
teau, and  has  been  accurately  described 
^y  Captain  Abbott  He  estimates  the 
highest  point  of  the  Oast  Ourt  steppe 
at  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the 
route,  calculated  to  appal  the  most  de- 
termined general  that  ever  led  an 
army.  Although  it  is  only  four  hun- 
dred and  mghty  miles,  or  about  half 
as  far  from  the  Russian  fort  of 
Alezandrofski,  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  to  Khiva,  as  fnm 
Orenbnrgh  to  the  same  place,  the 
difScultiea  of  the  traject  would  be 
fiur  greater.  Not  even  the  tent  of  a 
Kirghia  was  seen  by  Abbott  during 
an  interval  of  eight  days:  herbage  was 
always  scarce ;  and  on  one  occasion 
tiie  wells  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  apart.  Bat  the  most  serious 
objection  to  this  route  lay  in  the  fact, 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  passes 
through  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
tribes  of  Turcomans,  which  are  sub- 
jects of  Khivai  and  a  £ar  more  coura- 


geous and  enterprising  people  than  the 
Kirghiz.  For  a  lengthened  period 
the  troops  would  be  obliged  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  a  most  pertinacioai 
foe,  in  addition  to  the  frightful  hard- 
ships incidental  to  the  route.  Cara- 
vans, no  doubt,  prefer  coming  from 
Russia  by  Astrakhan  and  Mnng 
Ishlak,  to  going  round  by  Orenbuiigh ; 
but  the  requirements  of  a  caravan  are 
very  different  from  those  of  an  array, 
and  not  until  every  soldier  is  supplied 
with  a  camel  can  the  same  rules  be 
made  applicable  to  both. 

The  fourth  and  last  route  Is  that 
which  Mouraviey  followed,  la  an 
expedition  which  he  made  to  the 
country  of  the  Turcomans,  and  after- 
wards to  Khiva,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Russian  government,  in  1819-20.  The 
objects  ^  this  mission,  undertiULea 
a  very  short  time  before  that  (^  M.  da 
Negri  to  Bonkhara,  throws  consider- 
able light  upon  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  these  states.  After  the  fatal  ter* 
mination  of  Prince  BAevitch's  exp^ 
dition,  it  became  evident  that,  without 
propitiating  the  Turcomans,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  countries  lying  b»* 
yond  them ;  and  in  1813,  M.  Rtich- 
ichev,  the  general  then  commanding 
in  Georgia,  sent  into  Turcomania 
Jean  Mouratov,  an  Armenian  merchant 
of  Derbend,  who,  carrying  on  oom- 
meroial  transactions  at  Astrabad,  had 
preserved  relations  with  that  tsountry. 
At  this  period  the  Turcomans  were 
an  independent  race,  at  war  with  Per- 
sia, and  their  alliance  with  Russia 
would  prove  a  most  opportune  assist- 
ance to  this  latter  power,  who  would 
thus  command  the  whole  northern 
Persian  frontier.  The  proposal  made 
by  the  Russian  envoy  fur  such  an  al- 
liance, was  eagerly  received  by  the 
Khan  of  the  Turcomans,  and  deputies 
sent  to  treat  with  Rtichichev.  They 
found  him  at  Gulistan,  in  Karabagh^ 
concluding  peace  with  Aboul  Hhusseia 
Khan.  The  Persian  plenipotentiary, 
perceiving  at  once  the  danger  of  the 
proposed  alliance  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turcomans^  objected  to  treat 
unless  it  were  abandoned.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  Russia ;  and  many  of  the 
unfortunate  Turcomans,  feeling  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist  Persia, 
submitted  to  that  power,  giving  hos- 
tages tojnsare  their  future  good  be- 
haviour.   The  Khan,  however,  with 
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many  followers,  retired  to  Kbiva  for 
ehelter ;  while  another  portion  of  the 
tribe  took  refage  npon  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  in  the  bay  of  Balkhan, 
where  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  Persian  army — and  they  have  ever 
since  not  only  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, bat  have  become  the  most 
successful  slave-dealers  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Five  years  after  the  treaty 
of  Gulistan,  and  while  still  at  peace 
with  Persia,  Russia,  anxioos  to  se* 
cnre  the  alliance  of  a  tribe  whose 
hostility  to  that  power  would  materi- 
ally affect  the  existing  state  of  their 
mutual  political  relations,  deliberate- 
ly, and  in  defiance  of  an  express  stipa- 
lation  to  the  contrary,  reopened  com- 
munications with  the  independent 
portion  of  the  Turcoman  nation,  and 
Major  Ponomarev  and  Mouraviev 
were  sent  to  negotiate  the  act  of  trea- 
chery. The  following  passage  from 
Major  Ponomarev^s  instructions  may 
serve  to  illustrate  their  general  cha- 
racter :^ — ^*  From  address  in  your  con- 
duct, the  roost  favourable  results  may 
be  anticipated;  and  npon  this  point 
the  linowledge  which  yon  have  of  the 
Tartar  language  will  be  most  useful. 
In  your  character  of  European,  do  not 
consider  that  flattery  is  a  means  which 
yon  cannot  employ.  It  is  very  com- 
mon among  Asiatic  nations ;  and  al- 
though it  may  cost  you  something, 
yon  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  not 
to  fear  being  too  lavish  of  it.  Yoar 
residence  among  a  people  who  are  al- 
most altogether  unknown  to  us,  will 
furnish  you,  better  than  my  instruc- 
tions can,  with  light  sufficient  to 
guide  you.  As  I  believe  in  your  ca- 
pacity and  zeal,  I  flatter  myself  that 
this  attempt  to  form  amicable  alliances 
with  the  Turcomans  will  not  be  with- 
out success,  and  that  the  knowledge 
you  will  acquire  of  the  country  will 
facilitate  the  ulterior  designs  of  go* 
▼ernment."  The  first  Turcoman  en- 
-oampment  visited  was  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Caspian,  near  Cape 
Serebrenoi.  The  Turcomans  were 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a  Russian 
alliance,  and  of  seeing  a  fort  built 
on  Cape  Serebrenoi.  **  We  will  have 
reveogB,*^  they  said,  '*  on  the  Persians 
for  their  robberies.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  construct  a  fort ;  but  when  we 
make  a  general  call  to  arms,  we  can 
bring  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
And  beat  the  Persians.  Only  five  years 


ago  we  cut  their  Sardars  to  pieces  near 
here,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.*' 
It  is  clear  that  if  Mi^or  Ponomarev 
was  prone  to  be  too  sparing  of  flat- 
tery, he  did  not  scmple  to  betray  to 
the  Turcomans  the  ultimate  designs  of 
his  government  npon  ite  allies  the 
Persians.  The  Turcomans  are  agri- 
culturists ;  they  also  possess  large 
flocks  and  herds,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Persian  frontier,  have 
attained  some  little  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion. They  dress  like  Persians,  and 
have  adopted  many  of  their  manners 
and  customs ;  but  they  are  easily  im- 
pressed by  superior  intelligence  and 
civilisation,  and  Mouraviev  anticipates 
no  obstacles,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
eerned,  to  the  movements  of  troopa 
The  rente  to  Khiva  is  tolerably  well 
supplied  with  pasture  and  water  for 
the  first  few  days  after  leaving  Kraa- 
navodsk;  bnt  then  the  same  terrible 
desert  must  be  crossed  that  in  every 
direction  divides  Khiva  from  Rusda, 
and  for  five  or  six  days  water  is  nn* 
procurable.  The  nature  of  the  conn- 
try  is  similar  to  that  already  described ; 
but  this  is  the  shortest  of  the  fonr 
routes,  Mouraviev  having  accom- 
plished it  in  seventeen  days.  At 
Krasnavodsk,  as  at  Alexandrofski,  the 
Russians  have  built  a  fort;  thus  bar* 
ing  a  starting-point  for  each  of  the 
rentes  to  Khiva.  The  ostensible  mo» 
tive  for  building  the  two  forts  on  the 
Caspian,  was  to  protect  the  Bnssiaa 
fishermen  from  their  Turcoman  allieSf 
who  occasionally  sell  them  at  Khiva 
as  slaves. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  stray  Russians 
continue  to  be  kidnapped  by  the  fron* 
tier  tribes,  will  the  Czar  have  a  fair 
excuse  for  waging  war,  not  only  with 
those  tribes  themselves,  bnt  with  the 
nations  to  whom  his  subjects  are  sold 
as  slaves.  He  will  continue  desirous  to 
extend  the  frontier  of  hisempire,  simply 
because  he  cannot  set  at  liberty  these 
unfortunates  without  doing  so.  Such 
was  the  object  of  Peroffsky's  expedi- 
tion ;  the  origin  of  which,  as  told  to 
Abbott  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  is  iUus- 
trative  of  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing. It  was  to  the  following  effect : 
During  the  war  between  Khiva  and 
Bonkhara,  abont  thirty  years  ago,  a 
rich  caravan,  escorted  by  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  two  guns,  was  sent 
by  Russia  to  the  latter  sUte.  To  reach 
ite  destination,  however,  it  was  conw* 
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polled  to  pass  tbrongb  part  of  Khiva, 
or  Ehanrisni,  as  the  whole  country  is 
called.  The  Khan,  fearing  that  so  de- 
sirable  an  acquisition  might  b^  nsed  by 
his  enemy  against  him,  politely  inti- 
mated to  the  Rassian  commander  his 
objection  to  the  farther  advance  of  the 
caravan.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition, 
the  latter  attempted  to  force  a  passage. 
Ehivan  troops  were  sent  to  oppose 
him  in  the  Kisil  Konm,  where  they 
inflicted  serious  loss,  compelling  the 
troops  to  retreat  to  the  Russian  fron- 
tier, and  plundered  the  caravan.  Fif- 
teen years  afterwards  the  Russians 
built  the  fort  of  Alexandrofski,  in 
what  was  really  Ehivan  territory, 
and  soon  after  seized  some  Khivan 
caravans  trading  in  Russia,  and  re- 
tained five  hundred  and  fifty  mer- 
chants as  prisoners.  Upon  her  am- 
bassador being  sent  to  demand  their 
release,  the  Khan  was  informed  that 
he  must  first  release  all  the  Russian 
slaves.  As  an  earnest  of  his  intention 
to  do  so,  he  sent  six  to  Russia,  de- 
manding an  equal  number  of  Khivans, 
The  Russians  were  retained,  and  the 
ambassador*s  brother  imprisoned,  but 
no  Khivans  were  released.  Upon 
this  a  third  ambassador,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  captives,  were  sur- 
rendered, but  no  answer  was  returned. 
^^  I  therefore,"  said  the  Khan,  '*  per- 
ceived that  Russia  was  only  playing 
upon  my  credulity.  It  is  six  months 
since  the  return  of  my  last  ambas- 
sador.** At  this  very  time  there  was 
an  intrenched  camp  on  the  EJmba,  and 
an  advanced  post  half-way  between 
that  river  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  As  we 
before  remarked,  the  snows,  and  not 
the  Khivans,  rendered  that  expedition 
fruitless;  and  further  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  were  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  gallant  exploit  of  Sir  Richmond 
Shakespeare,  who  released  nearly  five 
hundred  Russian  slaves  in  Khiva,  and 
conveyed  them  safely  to  St  Peters- 
burg. 

The  slave  traffic,  however,  still  con- 
tinues ;  and  in  1842  Danielevsky  was 
sent  to  Khiva,  upon  the  mission  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded, 
charged  with  obtaining  the  release  of 
the  captives  then  in  slavery,  and 
securing  the  inviolability  of  caravans 
to  Boukhara,  together  with  certain 
privileges  for  merchants  trading  in 
Khiva.  We  have  no  information  as 
to  the  secret  objects  of  the  expedition, 


or  how  far  it  may  have  been  snccess- 
ful;  but  this  is  certain,  that  Rusaia 
does  not  need  an  excuse  for  invading 
Khiva,  and  has  been  paving  the  way 
for  an  occupation  for  many  years. 
We  have  not  space  now  to  describe 
the  coLdition  of  this  comtry,  the  mo«l 
savage  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
Asia;  but,  firom  the  desaiption  of 
English  as  well  as  Russian  traveliera, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  offer  any 
very  serious  resistance  to  Russiaa 
arms.  The  army  is  estimated  by 
Abbott  at  one  hundred  and  eight  tboa- 
sand  men.  It  consists  entirely  of  ca^ 
valry,  and  is  furnished  by  the  settled 
population  at  the  rate  of  one  horse- 
man for  fifty  chains  of  land,  and  by 
nomades  at  the  rate  of  one  horsemaD 
for  four  families.  The  Oozbegs  are 
the  bravest  of  these,  and  compose 
nearly  half  the  army ;  still,  tiie  en- 
counters they  have  already  bad  witb 
the  Russians  prove  that  they  are  no 
match  for  disciplined  troops ;  and  if 
ten  thousand  men,  in  good  conditknif 
were  landed  upon  the'sonthem  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  independence 
of  Khiva  would  be  gone.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  this  is  a  possi- 
bility. The  difficulties  of  marchiog^ 
an  army  across  the  Great  Borsonk  to 
the  embouchure  of  the  Syr  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  do  not  seem 
altogether  insurmountable.  The  Oxns 
is  too  shallow  to  allow  of  their  beings 
conveyed  up  its  stream,  and  they 
would  be  compelled  to  disembark  in 
the  face  of  a  whole  population  pre* 
pared  to  receive  them.  Mouraviev^ 
calculates  upon  a  rising  among  the 
slaves  in  the  event  of  any  such  inva- 
sion. But  the  mode  which  Russia, 
would  most  probably  employ  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  Khiva,  would  be  by  ex- 
citing Persia  or  Boukhara  to  hostili- 
ties with  that  state,  and  then  offerings 
it  her  protection.  Spring  or  autmnn 
are  the  only  seasons  of  the  year  at 
which  the  expedition  could  expect  to 
make  a  successful  traject  of  the  steppes. 
Khiva,  though  a  smaJl  state,  is  capable 
of  being  made  a  productive  acquisition. 
Its  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
£300,000.  At  present  it  fumishes- 
scarcely  any  articles  of  export,  and 
carries  on  a  comparatively  small  trade 
with  Russia.  Boukhara  is  the  great 
Eastern  emporium ;  but  the  traffic  is 
much  intercepted  by  Tnreoman  ban- 
ditti, who  are  subjects  of  Elhiva.   Th» 
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aspect  of  Khiva,  after  a  jonrney  over 
the  steppe,  which  in  everj  direc- 
tion snrroands  it,  is  most  inyiting. 
Canals  intersect  the  country,  form- 
ing little  islands,  npon  which  castel- 
lated houses  are  situated ;  tropical 
produce  is  abundant  and  luxuriant ; 
vegetation  affords  a  grateful  relief  to 
the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  The 
most  fertile  portion  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  by  sixty  broad.  The 
entire  population  amounts  to2,500,000. 
In  winter  the  cold  is  severe*;  and 
though  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the 
Oxus  is  frozen  oven 

Having  thus  attempted  to  relate 
the  mode  by  which  Russia  has  ex- 
tended her  influence  over  those  tribes 
whose  furthest  wanderings  form  the 
uncertain  boundary  which  separates 
her  subjects  from  the  nomades  of 
Khiva,  and  having  described  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants through  which  a  Russian  army 
invading  that  state  would  be  com- 
pelled to  march,  it  is  time  to  consider 
shortly  what  the  object  of  such  a  cam- 
paign would  be,  and  what  its  probable 
results.  It  is  evident  that,  of  all  Eu- 
ropean nations  we  alone  could  be  di- 
rectly interested  in  such  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  Russia;  but  It  is  equally 
plain  that,  even  should  a  Muscovite 
army  succeed  in  occupying  Khiva,  its 
farther  advance  throughCaubul  and  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh  is  an  utter  impossibi- 
lity. Bjomstjema,  the  Swedish  ge- 
neral, in  his  work  on  the  East  Indies, 
says  it  will  require  four  campaigns 
before  a  Russian  army  could  possibly 
arrive  at  the  Indies  by  this  route ; 
and,  indeed,  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed,  will  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify our  discarding  as  absurd  the  no- 
tion of  a  Russian  army  invading  India 
from  Orenburgh  and  Khiva.  But  this 
consideration  does  not  divest  of  their 
importance  the  designs  of  Russia  upon 
Khiva,  but  should  rather  lead  us  to 
discover  what  those  motives  really 
are  which  induce  her  to  entertain 
them  at  all ;  and  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  present  postdon  of  Russia  in  the 
East  will  quickly  enable  us  to  perceive 
why,  while  repelling  her  aggressions 
in  the  West,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
watch  her  movements  in  that  part  of 
the  world  in  which  our  own  interests 
are  more  nearly  affected.  The  ten- 
dency of  those  movements  has  not 
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been  altogether  concealed.  Moura- 
viev  says,  unreservedly—"  Masters  of 
Khiva,  many  other  states  would  be 
under  our  rule.  The  possession  of  it 
would  shake  to  the  foundation  the  enor- 
mous commercial  superiority  of  those 
who  now  rule  the  sea."  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  Invasion  of  India  which 
is  anticipated,  but  the  acquirement  of 
that  inflaence  over  the  neighbouring 
states  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
undermining  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  East.  The  states  here 
alluded  to  as  bordering  upon  Khiva, 
are  Boukhara,  Caubul,  and  Persia. 
Supposing  Russia  to  be  at  Khiva,  so 
long  at  least  as  she  was  confined  to 
that  remote  and  inaccessible  country, 
the  possibility  of  her  alliance  with 
Boukhara  and  Caubul  against  England 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  The  bar- 
barian rulers  of  these  distant  people 
are  far  too  suspicious  of  so  powerful  a 
neighbour,  and  too  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tive power  of  European  states,  to  join 
in  a  war  between  two  great  Christian 
empires,  the  objects  of  which  they 
would  not  understand,  and  which  they 
would  conceive  might  probably  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  Mahomedanism. 
While  allowing  that  the  conquest  of 
Boukhara  is  possible,  its  acquisition 
would  not  facilitate  the  designs  of  Rus- 
sia against  India,  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  mountain  ranges  by 
which  they  are  separated  are  almost 
impassable.  The  deserts  which  inter- 
vene between  Khiva  and  Caubul,  the 
mountainous  nature  of  this  latter 
state,  and  the  bravery  of  its  inha- 
bitants, would  render  its  conquest  by 
a  Russian  army  out  of  the  question,  as 
our  own  experience  may  testify.  Per- 
sia, then,  is  the  only  state  which  would 
really  be  placed  in  imminent  peril  by 
the  occupation  of  Khiva  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  it  is  the  only  state  whose 
independence  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  Eastern  interests.  "  The  indepen- 
dence of  Persia,*^  writes  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  we  have  already  quoted, 
"  is  the  only  apparent  obstacle  to  a 
position  by  Russia  which  would  enable 
her  to  destroy  in  Asia  the  power  of 
the  Sultan,  already  shaken  in  Europe ; 
to  annihilate  our  commerce  in  Central 
Asia;  to  force  us  to  diminish  our 
revenues,  and  largely  to  augment  our 
expenditure  in  India,  where  our  fi- 
nances are  even  now  embarrassed;  to 
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disturb  the  whole  system  of  goyem- 
ment  in  that  coontry  during  peace ; 
to  threaten  it  with  invasion  in  war; 
and  to  oppose  to  onr  maritime  and 
commercial  superiority  her  power  to 
shake  onr  empire  in  the  £ast."  If, 
then,  we  admit  the  view,  here  so  ably 
expressed,  to  be  correct,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  consider  how  the  tak- 
^g  of  Khiva  would  be  instnimental 
towsurds  the  subversion  of  Persian 
independence,  and  how  we  may  best 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  state 
of  onr  relations  with  Russia,  so  as  to 
relieve  ourselves  for  ever  from  the 
anxiety  arising  from  this  source.  The 
frontier  of  Khiva  is  conterminous  with 
that  of  Persia  from  Herat  to  Astrabad, 
for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
If  Elhiva  became  a  Russian  province, 
the  whole  northern  frontier  of  Persia, 
from  its  most  easterly  to  its  most 
westerly  point,  from  Boukhara  to 
Turkey,  would  form  the  sonthem 
boundary  of  the  Russian  empire.  Al- 
ready has  the  Czar  despoiled  Persia 
of  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
British  Islands,  but  hitherto  he  has 
been  able  to  tiureaten  her  upon  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian  alone. 
It  was  the  object  of  Mouraviev*s  mis- 
sion to  Turcomania  to  induce  the 
Turcomans  to  create  a  diversion  npoa 
the  opposite  coast,  and,  crossing  the 
Attruck,  to  invade  the  province  of 
Astrabad.  That  project  would  be 
rendered  still  more  feasible  by  the 
possession  of  Khiva,  whose  influence 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
of  Turcomania.  The  most  bitter  en- 
mity has  ever  existed  between  these 
tribes  and  the  Persians,  fostered  by 
the  fanaticism  consequent  upon  their 
profession  of  opposite  MsJiomedan 
creeds,  and  they  would  gladly  seize 
this  opportunity  of  avenging  them- 
selves on  a  power  which  has  inces- 
santly persecuted  them,  while  even 
Caubul  mj^ht  be  incited  to  join  in  a 
crusade  against  the  heretical  Sheas. 
The  long-coveted  provinces  of  Ghilaa, 
Mazenderan,  and  Astrabad  alone  se- 
parate the  Transcancasian  provinces 
of  Russia  from  Turcomania  and  Khiva* 
Their  ports  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Russian  fleet  on  the  Caspian ;  and  if, 
while  the  Turks  are  being  conquered 
at  the  one  end  of  the  frontier,  the 
Khivans  are  being  subjugated  at  the 
other,  Persia  must,  in  her  turn,  sub- 
mit to  the  omnipotent  power  from  the 
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north,  and  her  most  fertile  provinoes 
will  be  added  to  the  catalogQe  of  "  All 
the  Rossiaa." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  l^  a 
prompt  oonveyaaoe  of  troops  to  the 
seat  of  war  in  Georgia,  and  a  strict 
blockade  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  weareable,in  conjunctioii 
with  the  Ottoman  and  drcaasiaii 
armies,  to  drive  out  the  i^"^—»  foroee 
at  present  occupying  them,  we  duJI 
hear  no  more  mmoars  of  a  Raasiaa 
army  being  at Khivau  ARusaiananBy 
in  Khiva,  nnsopported  by  an  army  in 
Armenia,  would  And  itself  in  a  poti- 
colarly  nselefls position;  aend, even ui 
connection  with  the  Affghans  and 
Turcomans,  eoald  hope  to  gain  no  ad* 
yantage  over  a  power  who,  now  that 
the  tide  of  Bossian  aggieuaion  had 
been  sti^yed,  no  longer  believed  in 
Rossian  omnipotenoe,  aa  it  saw  with 
amaaement  that  the  allied  powers  of 
Earope  had  been  able  to  maintain  the 
tottering  independenoe  of  plnndered 
and  enfeebled  Tnricey. 

The  ocmclosimi,  titen,  to  which  o«r 
consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
the  acqmred  provinces  in  Asia  has 
brought  ns,  seems  to  be,  that  thej 
have  been  acquired  only  aa  a  neoe»* 
saiy  prelude  to  the  annexation  of 
another  and  more  important  oonntiy; 
— that,  notwithstanding  the  jndiciooa 
treatment  ci  the  Kirghla,  their  in* 
teinal  condition  is  by  no  means  satis- 
flEKStory,  while  the  natarai  obstades 
which  their  coontry  presents  to  the 
transport  of  troops  are  almost  insor- 
monntable; — ^that  even  If  the  oonquest 
of  Khiva  were  achieved,  it  would  be 
dangerous  only  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  East  indirectly,  or  through 
the  influence  thus  exeidaed  upon  Peiv 
sia; — ^that  this  influence  can  only  exist 
so  long  as  the  Bossian  arms  in  Ar- 
menia are  eoocessfol ; — that,  in  fMt, 
the  extension  of  the  frontier  line  of 
Russia  to  the  east  of  the  Gaqnaa 
must  be  regulated  entirely  by  itapro* 
gress  to  the  west  of  that  sea ;  and 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  ooontnr 
to  check  that  progress  at  once*  and 
thus  nip  in  the  bod  her  long-cherished 
designs  upon  Persia,  and  her  deepljr- 
laid  schemes  for  the  appropriation  of 
those  sources  of  wealth  and  power  in 
the  East,  which  have  so  materially 
contributed  to  raise  this  conntiy  to 
her  present  high  position  among  Soro* 
pean  nations. 
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It  18  one  of  the  painful  duties  which  devolye  on  those  connected  with  « 
work  like  the  present,  to  be  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  commemorate  the 
removal  from  this  earthly  scene,  of  those  by  whose  original  and  inyentive 
minds  its  pecoliar  character  was  impressed,  or  to  whose  genios  and  labours  in 
after  life  it  owed  its  continued  influence  and  reputation.  More  than  once 
that  melancholy  task  has  been  ours,  for  Death  has  made  more  than  hia 
usual  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  associated  with  the  rise  of  this 
Magazine  and  its  early  success.  But  the  greatest  and  most  distinguisbed  of 
that  gifted  band,  whose  name  has  been  identified  with  it  from  first  to  last, 
had  till  now  been  spared; — withdrawn,  indeed,  for  some  time  from  those 
circles  which  he  had  enlightened  and  aidomed — and  already  surrounded  by 
some  shadow  of  the  coming  night,  but  still  surviving  among  us  as  a  link  con« 
necting  the  present  and  the  past,  and  forming  the  centre  of  a  thousand  sym- 
pathising and  reverential  associations.  He  also  has  at  last  been  gathered  to 
his  fellows.  Professor  Wilson  expired  at  lus  house  in  Gloucester  Place  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  April  1854.  Bom  in  May  1785,  he  was  thus  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year  when  he  died ; — not  prematurely  taken,  it  may  be  said,  for 
be  had  nearly  touched  the  period  which  is  proverbially  allotted  as  the  mea- 
sure of  human  life,  yet  passing  from  among  us  long  before  he  had  attained 
that  advanced  old  age,  which,  when  united  iwith  health,  wisdom,  and  worth, 
seems  to  afford  one  of  the  happiest  conditions  of  existence,  and  of  which,  in 
fais  case,  the  vigour  and  elasticity  both  of  his  mental  and  bodily  frame,  had 
seemed  to  human  calculation  to  promise  the  attainment.  It  is  consolatory  to 
think  that  his  period  of  seclusion  and  sickness  passed  in  tranquillity  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  not  perhaps  painless,  yet  without  acute  or  prolonged  suffer* 
ing; — the  bodily  energies  waning  gently,  like  the  twilight,  and  the  mind, 
though  clear,  partaking  of  that  growing  languor  which  had  crept  over  the 
frame  with  which  it  was  associated.  As  a  proof  of  how  long  his  mental 
vigour  and  capacity  of  exertion  survived  the  effects  of  physi(»l  decline,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  two  of  the  papers  entitled  *•''  Dies  Boreales,"  the  last 
of  a  fine  series  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  were  written  by  him  in  August  and 
September  1852,  some  months  after  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity  by  which 
his  strong  frame  had  been  stricken  down ;  papers  written  with  his  usual  fine 
perception  and  impressive  diction,  but  in  a  hand  so  tremulous,  so  feeble 
and  indistinct,  as  to  prove  the  strong  effort  of  will  by  which  alone  such 
a  task  could  have  been  accomplished.  These  were  the  last  papers  he  ever 
wrote :  they  want,  as  is  evident  enough,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  earlier 
writings :  they  do  not  stir  the  heart  like  the  trumpet  tones  of  his  prime,  but 
they  breathe  a  tone  of  sober  grandeur  and  settled  conviction ;  and  these  sub- 
dued and  earnest  words,  now  that  we  know  them  to  have  been  his  last,  sink 
into  the  heart,  like  the  parting  accents  of  a  friend,  with  a  melancholy  charm. 

We  leave  to  others,  and  in  another  form,  the  task  of  delineating  the  cha- 
racter of  Professor  Wilson  as  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  philosopher,  and  a  crltio: 
our  more  limited  object  is  to  speak  of  him  only  in  connection  with  thia 
Magazine,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  animating  spirit;  to  recall  and 
arrest  for  a  moment  the  lineaments  of  the  man  as  he  first  appeared  to  us — as 
we  were  familiar  with  him  in  after  life — and  to  embody  in  a  few  words  our 
sense  of  what  he  has  done  for  literature  and  for  society,  through  the  pages  of 
that  publication,  in  which,  unless  we  greatly  err,  posterity  will  recognise  the 
richest  outpourings  of  his  genius,  and  in  which  may  be  traced  all  the  moods  of 
liis  changing  mind — from  the  first  wild  and  sparkling  effusions  of  youth, 
through  the  more  matured  creations  of  his  manhood,  down  to  that  period 
when  even  genius  takes  a  sober  colouring  from  the  troubles  of  life,  and  all 
those  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  the  world  around  us  begin  unconsciously 
to  be  imbued  and  solemnised  by  the  prospects  of  another. 

When  we  first  saw  Professor  Wilson — ^now  more  than  three-and-thirty  years 
Ago^no  more  remarkable  person  could  have  attracted  attention.    Physicall/ 
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and  mentallj  he  was  the  embodied  type  of  energy,  power,  and  self-reliance. 
The  tall  ana  elastic  frame,  the  massive  head  that  crowned  it,  the  waving  hair, 
the  finely-cut  features,  the  eye  flashing  with  every  variety  of  emotion,  the  pare 
and  eloquent  blood  which  spoke  in  the  cheek,  the  stately  lion-like  port  of 
the  man, — all  announced,  at  the  first  glance,  one  of  Kature*s  nobles.  And  to 
the  outward  presence  corresponded  the  mind  within ;  for  rarely  have  qualities 
so  varied  been  blended  in  such  marvellous  and  harmonious  union.  The 
culture  of  English  scholarship  had  softened  the  more  rugged  features  of  his 
Scottish  education.  The  knowledge  of  life,  and  sympathy  with  all  its  forms, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  steadied  the  views  and  corrected  the  sen- 
timental vagueness  of  the  poetical  temperament:  a  strong  and  practical 
sagacity  pervaded,  and  gave  reality  to,  all  the  creations  of  his  imagination. 
Extensive  and  excursive  reading — at  least  in  English  literature  and  the 
classics — combined  with  a  singular  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  natural  obser- 
vation, had  stored  his  mind  with  facts  of  every  kind,  and  stamped  the  results 
upon  an  iron  memory.  Nature  and  early  training  had  so  balanced  his 
faculties  that  all  themes  seemed  to  come  alike  to  his  hand :  the  driest,  pro- 
vided only  it  bore  upon  the  actual  concerns  of  life,  had  nothing  repulsive  for 
him :  he  could  expatiate  in  the  field  of  the  mournful  as  if  it  were  bis  habitual 
element,  and  turn  to  the  sportive  and  the  fantastic,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his 
life  a  denizen  of  the  court  of  Comus.  The  qualities  of  the  heart  partook  of  this 
expansive  and  universal  character.  Affections  as  tender  as  they  were  impe- 
tuous, checked  and  softened  the  impulses  of  a  fiery  temper  and  vehement 
will,  and  infixsed  a  pathetic  and  relenting  spirit  into  strains  of  invective  that 
were  deviating  into  harshness.  That  he  should  have  been  without  warm  dis- 
likings,  as  well  as  warm  attachments,  would  Imply  an  impossibility.  But 
from  everything  petty  or  rancorous  he  was  absolutely  free.  Most  justly  was 
he  entitled  to  say  of  himself,  that  he  never  knew  envy  except  as  he  had  studied 
it  in  others.  His  opposition,  if  it  was  uncompromising,  was  always  open  and 
manly :  to  the  great  or  good  qualities  of  his  opponent  he  generidly  did  justice 
from  the  first— always  in  the  end ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  in  early  life  had 
regarded  him  merely  as  the  headlong  leader  of  a  partisan  warfare,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  politics,  came  to  learn  their  mistake,  to  reverence  in  him  jthe  high-toned 
and  impartial  critic,  and  to  esteem  the  warm-hearted  and  generous  man. 

His  conversation  and  his  public  speaking  had  in  them  a  charm  to  which  no 
other  term  is  applicable  but  that  of  fascination,  and  which,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  we  never  met  with  any  one  able  to  resist.  While  his  glittering  eye 
held  the  spectators  captive,  and  the  music  of  the  ever- varying  voice,  modu- 
lating up  and  down  with  the  changing  character  of  the  theme,  fell  on  the  ear, 
and  a  flood  of  imagery  invested  the  subject  with  every  conceivable  attribute  of 
the  touching,  the  playful,  or  the  picturesque,  the  effect  was  electric,  indescrib- 
able :  it  imprisoned  the  minds  of  the  auditors ;  they  seemed  to  fear  that  the 
sound  would  cease— they  held  their  breath  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spell. 

Thus  accomplished  by  nature  and  education,  did  Professor  Wilson  apply  him- 
self to  his  self-imposed  task  in  this  Magazine— that  of  imparting  to  periodical 
literature  in  general,  and  to  literary  criticism  in  particular,  a  new  body  and  a  new 
life;  of  pnllin jr  down  the  old  conventional  wails  within  which  they  had  been  con- 
fined, and  of  mvesting  criticism  itself  with  something  of  the  creative  and  poetic 
character  of  the  great  works  of  imagination  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 

And  in  what  a  noble  and  true-hearted  spirit  was  that  task  accomplished. 
Much  had  no  doubt  been  done  within  the  century  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  our 
critical  views,  to  exchange  the  criticism  of  particulars  for  that  of  generals,  to 
contemplate  and  decide  according  to  the  essence  rather  than  the  form.  But  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  practically  the  criticism  of  the  day  was  sectarian  and 
political :  class  criticism,  not  catholic  It  denied  or  coldly  accorded  merit  to 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reviewer's  own  opinions ;  It  was  too  apt  to  assume 
in  all  cases  an  air  of  condescending  superiority;  and  it  was  In  its  form  inflexi- 
ble, demurely  decorous,  and  solemn,  banishing  from  its  sphere  all  that  wide 
field  of  illustration  affbrded  by  the  homely  and  the  ludicrous,  from  the  judicious 
contrast  and  opposition  of  which  so  much  of  added  interest  and  novelty  of  view 
might  fairly  bo  derived.    These  wants  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Wilson  for 
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the  first  time  effectually  Bupplied.  BeTerential  in  all  cases  where  reverence 
was  Jofltly  dne,  his  keen  sense  of  the  Indlcrons  made  him  at  the  same  time  un- 
sparing of  ridicule,  when,  either  in  its  moral  or  artistic  aspect,  the  subject  of 
the  criticism  required  and  justified  the  application  of  such  a  weapon.  Strone 
as  might  be  his  party  opinions,  they  faded  out  of  view  whenever  he  had 
to  deal  with  any  of  the  greater  questions  of  literature  or  the  pretensions  of  its 
genuine  candidates ;  while  to  how  many  of  the  humblest  aspirants  for  fame 
did  his  cordial  and  unstinted  praise,  blended  with  just  advice  and  chastened 
censure,  speak  hope  and  comfort  amidst  discouragement  and  poverty  and 
pain  I  From  every  nook  of  nature,  from  every  mood  of  mind,  he  drew  his 
allusions  and  illustrations,  ever-shifting,  iridescent:  —  under  his  guidance, 
humour  and  feeling,  long  separated,  walked  hand  in  hand ;  and  even  the 
gravest  minds  readily  reconciled  themselves  to  his  gay  and  fanciful  embroid- 
eries on  the  web  of  Ufe,  because  they  felt  that  none  knew  better  than  he  that 
its  tissue  was,  after  all,  of  a  sombre  hue; — ^because  every  page  of  these  composi- 
tions, quaint  and  startling  as  they  were,  impressed  them  with  the  assurance 
that  wherever  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  might  light,  the  nobler  (^uidities  of  the 
soul  itself— love,  honour,  duty,  religion,  and  all  the  charities  of  hfe — were  safe 
as  in  a  sanctuary  from  their  intrusion. 

It  would  be  idle,  as  it  would  be  endless,  to  refer  to  particular  examples  in 
dealing  with  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Wilson.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
humbly,  but  with  the  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  his  contributions  to  this 
Magazine  contain  an  amount  of  original  and  suggestive  criticism,  unparalleled 
in  any  publication  to  which  the  present  time  has  given  birth.  From  the 
Nodes  alone  what  an  armoury  of  bright  and  polished  thought  might  be  sup- 
plied I  In  his  other  papers,  what  a  new  aspect  is  given  to  old  themes!  The 
gentle  and  devout  spirit  of  Spenser  seems  never  before  to  have  met  with  a 
congenial  exponent.  The  infinite  depths  of  Shakespeare^s  mind  are  made  to 
reveal  new  treasures.  Milton*s  stately  fabric  appears  to  expand  its  propor- 
tions, and  to  grow,  at  once  classic  and  colossal,  under  his  hand.  Dryden's 
long-resounding  march  here  meets  with  a  spirit-stirring  accompaniment ;  and 
be  who  "  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song,**  finds  a  defender,  who  can 
appreciate  the  sterling  vigour  and  condensation  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  lucid 
felicities  of  their  expression.  Towards  the  few  genuine  poets  who  illumined 
the  twilight  of  the  last  century— towards  those  who  gilded  the  morning  of  the 
new — towards  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth — ^towards 
the  lesser  stars  revolving  within  the  orb  of  those  greater  luminaries — 
how  just,  how  discriminating  have  been  his  acknowledgments  I  And  in 
proof  that  these  judgments,  all  glowing  and  impassioned  as  they  seem,  were 
yet  founded  on  the  truest  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  art,  we  would  ask 
(and  we  do  so  with  some  confidence),  in  how  few  instances  has  the  public 
shown  any  disposition  to  reverse  the  sentence  which  a  deep  poetical  insight 
had  dictated,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  had  kept  so  impartial  and  so  pure ! 

Nor  is  it  to  the  mere  professed  criticism  of  literature  that  these  observations 
are  applicable.  The  same  peculiarities  and  the  same  originality  pervaded 
his  numerous  and  varied  essays,  where  he  came  more  palpably  into  that  field 
which  Addison  and  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  had  trod  before  him.  The  humblest 
and  most  unpromising  topics  Were  on  system  made  the  vehicles  of  important 
truths ;  deep  refiections  "  rose  like  an  exhalation "  out  of  hints  thrown  out 
as  if  in  a  spirit  of  dalliance ;  but  the  result  was  to  exhibit  man  and  his  nature 
in  many  a  new  light,  and  to  enforce  reflection  on  many  a  vital  question,  where, 
under  a  more  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  evaded.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  power  and  value  of  the  principle  of 
aurprise  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  these  essays,  where  we  are  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  some  vulgar  and  prosaic  foreground ;  led  ofi*— blindfold,  it 
may  be,  and  through  brake  and  briar— yet,  as  we  feel,  by  no  unfriendly  hand, 
till,  when  the  journey  ends,  and  the  mask  drops,  we  find  ourselves  translated 
to  some  mysterious  mountain  height,  with  the  ocean  of  this  life  spread  be- 
neath our  feet,  and  around  us  **  the  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing.** 

This,  we  feel,  is  no  fit  place  for  entering  on  the  social  or  moral  qualities  of 
Professor  Wilson.  *'  Something  we  might  have  said,  but  to  what  end?**  The 
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depth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections  are  not  themes  for  snch  discos* 
sion.  His  charities,  his  generosity,  liberal  and  nnfidling  as  thej  were,  we  would 
leave  in  that  obscnritj  to  which  it  was  his  own  wish  they  should  be  consigned* 
His  appreciation  of  all  worth,  however  hnmble ;  his  readiness  to  assist  strug- 
gling merit;  his  ntter  absence  of  all  affectation  of  superiority  in  himself;  his 
toleration  for  the  faults  or  presumption  of  others ;  his  reluctance  consciously 
to  mflict  pain  on  any  one — a  feeling  which  grew  on  him,  as  it  grows  on  all  good 
men,  with  adyancing  years ;  are  they  not  written  on  the  memories  of  all  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  aid  or  his  Ibrbearance  ?  The  charms  of  his  sodal  inter- 
course, who  is  likely  to  forget,  whether  first  experienced  *^  in  life's  momine 
march,  when  his  spirit  was  young,"  or  when  added  years  and  experience  had 
prnned  the  luxuriance  and  softened  the  asperities  of  youth,  but  left  dl  the 
bright  and  genial  qualities  of  the  mind  nndimmed,  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  at  once  deepened  and  diffused  ?  To  those  who  had  the  pnvilege  of  en- 
joying his  intimate  acquaintance,  as  familiar  friends  or  Mow-labourers  in  the 
same  seed-field ;  to  the  many  who  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  that  which 
he  never  failed  to  afford — wise  and  considerate  counsel;  to  the  thousands  whom 
he  has  formed,  guided,  encouraged,  admonished,  or  corrected,  the  thought  of 
Professor  Wilson  will  be  among  those  recollections  which  thev  would  most 
wish  to  arrest^those  visions  which,  when  they  begin  to  fade,  they  would  be 
most  anxious  to  recall. 

As  a  proof  how  completely  he  was  superior  to  any  feeling  of  party 
where  a  question  of  literature  and  genius  was  involved,  and  how  his  kindly 
disposition  could  urge  him  to  exertion,  even  under  the  pressure  of  disease, 
we  may  mention,  that  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  can  be  sdd  to  have 
appeared  in  public,  was  when  he  left  his  brother's  house,  and,  supported 
by  a  friendly  arm,  came  up  to  record  his  vote  for  a  political  opponent,  Mr 
Macaulay.  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  left  his  own  threshold,  was  when 
he  drove  out  to  congratulate  a  friend  on  an  event,  on  which  he  believed  his 
happiness  in  life  was  likely  to  depend. 

So  lived,  so  died  Professor  Wilson — in  the  union  of  his  varied  mental  gifts, 
in  the  attractive  and  endearing  qualities  of  his  character,  one  of  the  meet 
remarkable  men  whom  Scotland,  in  the  present  or  any  other  centuiy,  has 
produced.  In  our  remarks  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  his  services  to 
this  Magazine,  and  through  that  to  literature.  We  have  not  referred  to  his 
other  productions,  nor  to  his  academical  prelections.  If  the  value  of  the 
latter  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  effect  which  they  produced  in  stimulating 
tiie  minds  and  awakening  the  interest  of  his  auditory,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  a  high  rank;  but  as  yet  there  exist  no  materials  firom  which  a  deliberate 
Judgment  as  to  their  merits  can  be  formed.  In  other  respects,  opinion  has  given 
the  preference  to  his  prose  over  his  poetiy,  and  to  his  essays  over  his  narra- 
tive fictions.  The  judgment  has  been  so  general  that  it  is  probably  Just.  In 
poetry,  in  prose  fiction,  he  seems  overmatched  by  other  men :  in  the  field  of  the 
discursive  essay,  with  its  *'  numerous  prose,"  he  is  felt  to  be  unique  and  unap- 
proachable— ^without  a  prototype,  and  in  all  probability  without  a  suoceasor. 

We  are  aware  that  in  what  we  have  said  we  have  uttered  nothing  new  ; 
that  the  marking  lines  of  Professor  Wilson's  literary  character  and  compori- 
tions  have  been  often  drawn  before ;  that  his  characteristics  as  a  man  nave 
been  indicated  by  worthier  hands.  But  our  object  now  is,  not  to  say  what  is 
new,  but  to  record  what  is  true — true,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  and  tme, 
as  we  should  wish  it  to  be  for  other  times.  The  public  has  already  pronounced 
its  judgment,  and  with  sufScient  approach  to  unanimity,  on  Professor  Wilson's 
genius ;  it  has  formed  and  expressed  its  estimate  of  him  as  a  man :  in  both 
cases  we  are  content  to  accept  the  verdict  as  it  stands ;  for  in  both  we  think  it 
generous  as  well  as  just — we  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  register  it  in  our  pages. 
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Mr  Morley  has  here  given  m  a 
painstaking  and  consdentiouB  bio- 
ipraphy  of  one  who,  if  not  a  very 
eminent,  was  certainly  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  have  risen  from  the  book  with  a 
very  distinct  view  of  the  character, 
moral  and  intellectnal,  of  the  man 
Cardan ;  but  this  may  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  nature  of  his  subject 
than  to  any  deficiency  in  Mr  Mor- 
ley. He  proceeds  cautiously,  gives 
his  authority  at  each  step,  and  at 
all  events  provides  the  reader  with 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment,  if 
he  himsdf  has  not  succeeded  in  ^oup- 
ing  these  materials  into  one  distinct 
and  impressive  portraiture. 

Mr  Morley  wins  our  confidence  as 
a  truBtworthy  biographer.  At  first, 
indeed,  we  felt  a  sense  of  alarm  and 
insecurity.  Some  trace  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  novelist  led  us  to  suspect 
that  the  imagination  would  be  drawn 
upon  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with 
atrict  historical  fidelity.  But  this 
intrusion  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
novelist  speedily  disappears ;  we  are 
not  annoyed  again  by  its  occurrence ; 
and  as  we  proceed  with  our  author, 
we  feel  that  we  are  in  safe  hands,  and 
may  rely  upon  his  statements.  We 
may  sometimes  wish  that  they  em- 
braced a  wider  field  ^for  in  examin- 
ing the  writings  of  Cardan,  he  haa 
sought  too  exclusively  after  what  is 
singular  and  curious,  or  what  to  us. 


in  this  age,  may  appear  strange  and 
amusing),  but  so  for  as  his  statements 
extend  we  feel  that  we  may  confi- 
dently depend  upon  them. 

'<  In  the  year  1501/'  thus  Mr  Morley'i 
biography  eommenoes,  "  a  womaa  flying 
from  ttie  plague  passed  under  the  gate  of 
Milan  which  leads  oat  npon  the  road  to 
Pavia.  She  was  a  young  widow^  the 
daughter  of  a  stndioos  man,  Qiacomo 
Mi(£eria,  and  she  tamed  her  back  not 
only  on  the  plague,  but  also  on  a  grave 
jurisconsalt  and  mathematician,  who  was 
at  that  time  probably  as  much  an  object 
of  aversion  to  her  as  the  plagne  itself-^ 
his  name  was  Fazio  Cardan. 

'^  Fazio  Cardan  was  a  man  of  note 
among  the  learned  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  was  then  fifty-tix  years  of  age.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-six  he  had  already  be- 
come toothless,  although  strong  of  limb 
and  ruddy  of  complexion.  He  had  good 
eyes,— not  in  the  sense  of  being  beanti- 
fra,  for  they  were  white,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  usefil,  for  it  was  said  that  he 
could  see  with  them  in  the  night-time. 
To  his  last  daye— to  the  age  of  eighty- 
Fazio  Cardan  continued  to  see  objects 
clearly  with  the  aid  of  less  light  than  his 
neighbours  needed,  and  required  no  spec- 
tacles. As  a  doctor  both  in  law  and 
medicine,  and  member  of  the  yenerable 
college  of  men  skilled  in  law,  the  white- 
eyed,  toothless,  stuttering,  and  round- 
shouldered  mathematician  clothed  his 
healthy  body  in  a  purple  robe.  He  wore  a 
black  skull-cap,  which  he  dared  only  to  re- 
move for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because 
his  skull  had  suffered  damage  in  his 
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yonthyftnd  it  had  been  found  neoessftry 
to  remoTe  some  pieces  of  it." 

Sach  was  the  gallant  who  had  led 
the  young  widow  Chiara  Micheria 
into  folly.  After  mentioning  some 
literary  prodaction  of  this  jnriscon- 
snlt  and  mathematician,  Mr  Morley 
continues — 

^  This  ofbpring  of  the  mind  of  Fuio 
was  about  twenty  years  old  when  Chiara 
Micheria^flying  for  refuge  from  the  plague 
to  PaTia,  took  with  her  o£&pring  of  an- 
other kind,  to  which  he  also  was  the 
father,  a  child  yet  unborn.  Whateyer 
pains  Faxio  had  taken  to  protect  his  lite- 
raty  bantling  against  any  risk  of  drop- 
ping dead  into  the  world,  the  care  that 
preceded  the  birth  of  his  true  child  was 
bestowed  in  a  precisely  opposite  direc- 
tion. Chiara  Micheria  was  still  yeiy 
yonngy  passionate  of  temper,  and  had 
quitted  Milan  in  the  worst  of  humours." 

It  was  at  Pavia,  then,  on  the  24th 
of  September  1501^  that  this  nnwtf- 
come  child  persisted  in  being  boni. 
And  here  onr  author  suggests  for  the 
peaitenl,  passionate,  and  frail  widow, 
«  tnun  of  thought  wIhoIi  certainly 
appeals  to  us  mon  ingenious  than 
t)robi^le.  Chiara,  or  Clara,  takes 
tiito  grare  considerstfon  the  "  habi- 
tual tenacity  of  ll!b**  which  these 
Cafd&ns  hure  for  many  generations 
displayed.  After  passiUg  in  review 
t  he  family  pedigree^  MrMorlciy  says-— 

*  Shice  seyeral  of  these  «ien  were  IIt- 
ing  in  the  year  1501,  Clan  MMheria 
eovld  tak«  into  her  eetovleftion  a  part 
wily  of  Iheee  Ikots :  there  Was  enough, 
tewever,  in  her  knewledge  to  teflufnd  her 
that  the  nnfpvlooflie  sen  ««mft  of  a  im^ 
^tMelotis  aad  that  If  he  was  to  be  «e- 
«o«nled  a  diseredit,  he  woald  probably 
4isM«dit  her  for  maay  years  to  oomOk" 

Kow,  if  Mr  Morley  thought  fit  to 
supply  us  with  the  supposed  cogita- 
tions of  Clara  Micheria,  he  niglit 
certainly  have  doTised  something  snoiiie 
ptt»babte)  $tod  Which  woldd  hay^  iMid 
some  real  eneoc  in  vggniTMing  w/9t 
<>wn  ddamity.  Of  w^at  pe^ible  fat- 
portM^ce  could  it  b«  \o  hier  wfrtfther 
this  unlucky  GtroDetttrt)  shonlfl  ^  to 
the  age  of  eighty,  or  ^  when  he  at- 
tained bnly  half  that  age?  She  would 
not  Uve  to  see  hidi  an  old  man  of 
eigh^  or  sixty.  If  he  died  a  youth 
at  twenty,  there  was  a  period  long 
enough  for  lier  to  look  forward  to  ^ 
discredit  or  disgrace.     But  we  aie 


happy  to  say  that  this  is  ahnost  the 
only  instance  that  occurs  to  us  of  that 
faulty  style  of  narrative  where  the 
fictitious  is  mingled  with  the  histoii- 
caUy  true.  The  biography  preserves 
in  general,  as  we  have  already  said^ 
a  tone  of  trustworthy  solidity,  and 
the  remarks  scattered  throughout  are 
distinguished  for  plain  good  sense. 

This  Glrolamo  Cardan,  the  child  of 
passion  and  disgrace,  grew  up  under 
many  difflcidties  to  be  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age — a  most  vola- 
minous  author,  moralist,  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and,  for  a  short  time^ 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  physician 
m  Europe.  But  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  he  combined  so  much 
folly,  such  puerile  superstitions,  and 
iVQti  egregious  vanity,  that  some  have 
explained  his  inconsistencies  and  ex- 
trevagandes  by  the  snpposilioa  that 
a  certain  measure  of  insanity  mingled 
in  his  composition.  Others  faavesns- 
peeted  that  he  introduced  a  number 
of  idle  tales  and  othor  absurditto 
into  his  books  In  order  to  seH  them. 
Mr  Hallam,  In  his  lAMnOwrt  of  l*t 
Middk  A^y  is  dlq>osed  to  admit  '* » 
portion  of  insanity^**  His  present 
biographer  will  allow  neither  of  these 
dishonourable  suppositiowk  At  aH 
events,  it  is  plain  that  Caidan  has 
presented  so  inoongrnous  and  pai%- 
doxical  a  character  to  those  who  have 
had  the  task  of  forming  wme  estimate 
of  hlm^  that  these  eppear  l&evitaMT 
to  ftSL  into  a  strain  of  paradoxieii 
language  ^emselves  whenever  they 
vpeak  of  him.  In  the  jDicMoniNmw 
£Ksr(>r^«  «fe  Is  JIMcme  ^(re  here  the 
Ibllowing  snmmary  of  Iftie  qtidltlse 
and  aoooiepUshflients  of  out  eradite 
physician  t^^*^  His  ImflMnee  know^ 
ledge  and  extraordinasry  eagwdQr,  hia 
freedom  of  thought,  and  his  style^  te 
general  manly  end  wuliltoft,  wenid 
place  hhn  at  the  head  ef  the  esle^ 
tmited  writers  of  %he  sixteenth  oett- 
tury,  if  he  had  not  «nlted  with  tbeee 
quelttles  a  decided  love  of  paradox 
«Dd  <tf  tiie  ttiarveltous,  «i  tnfioitliie 
credulity,  e  Mperstitioii  scarce  eon* 
eelvabie,  an  insupportable  TMiity,  and 
a  boasting  tbsit  knew  no  Hm^  His 
werfcs,  fidi  of  paertiit^  enfes,'<tf  con- 
tTMliOtionS)  of  iriMNRid  tales  end  ehav^ 
latanry  of  evexy  description,  meoer^ 
ikek$8  oflfer  proofs  of  a  bold  Inventive 
Renins)  which  eeekn  for  tieir  piths  of 
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■dence,  Rod  succeeds  in  finding  them/ 
Ldbnitz  ia  reported  to  have  said  of 
him,  that,  with  ali  his  puerilities,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

The  Intellectnal  character  of  Cardan 
presents,  therefore,  a  problem  suffi- 
ciently intricate  to  excite  the  labours 
of  a  biographer;  and  when  we  add 
that  his  life,  also,  was  fiill  of  yariona 
incidents — that  he  endured  the  ex- 
treme of  misfortune,  and  rose  to  the 
height  of  professional  hononr — that 
he  was  battiusg  Uironghont  his  life 
both  with  men  and  with  books — ^we 
have  said  enough  to  jnstify  MrMorley 
in  his  choice  of  a  snbjecL 

The  life  of  Jerome  Cardan  (for  by 
that  name  he  is ,  generally  known 
amongst  us)  might' make  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  tlie  history  of  medi- 
cine, itself  one  of  the  most  carious 
portions  of  the  history  of  man.  Let 
na  briefly  recall  the  position  be  occu- 
pies in  this  history  of  medicine.  At 
the  period  when  Cardan  makes  his 
appearance  on  the  stage,  Galen  was 
the  great  authority  of  the  medical 
world;  so  that  our  retrospect  inevit- 
ably carries  us  back  to  the  Greek  sage, 
bora  at  Pergamns,  a.d.  13  L 

Gaien  was  one  of  those  pre-eminent 
men  who,  like  Aristotle,  are  alter- 
nately treated  with  a  homage  border- 
ing on  servility,  and  with  an  unjust 
and  ungrateful  disrespect.  He  found 
that  the  physicians  of  his  own  day 
were  occupying  themselves  with  futile 
disputes  on  idle  theories,  and  depart- 
ing widely  from  the  method  of  carefal 
obeervation  which  Hippocrates  had 
first  opened  for  them.  To  that  path 
he  reconducted  them,  or  did  his  best 
to  reconduct  them.  He  was  the  true 
successor  of  Hippocrates,  whose  claim 
to  be  the  father  of  medicine  has  been 
nniversally  allowed.  It  was  Hippo- 
crates who  first  separated  the  art  of 
healing  fin>m  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  with  which  it  had  been 
inextricably  mingled.  He  first  led 
the  god  iBsculapius  from  his  temple, 
and  induced  him  to  visit  the  bedside 
of  the  patient  In  the  form  of  the  hu- 
man physician.  If  Galen  was  not  a 
man  himself  of  great  original  genioa, 
he  had  the  merit  of  distinguishmg  and 
revering  those  truly  great  men  who 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  remarked  of 
him  that  it  was  his  constant  aim 
throughout  his  works  to  reconcile,  as 


best  he  could,  his  three  great  author- 
ities in  philosophy  and  medicine— 
Plato,  i^totle,  and  Hippocrates. 
We  see  at  once  from  this  description 
that  be  would  be  mora  led  by  the 
^* bookish*'  theorem  than  by  facts 
gathered  from  his  own  observation. 
But  he  was  also  an  observer;  and 
Sprengel,  the  learned  historian  of 
medicine,  concludes  his  account  of 
Galen  by  observing  that  it  would  have 
been  fortunate  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine if  it  had  only  been  prosecuted 
from  the  point  of  view  which  he  bad 
taken,  and  that  the  science  could  not 
have  failed  to  make  rapid  progress  if 
his  successors  had  followed  him  in  the 
track  he  had  been  treading. 

But  this  was  not  to  Im  the  case. 
No  science  can  proceed  alone,  least 
of  all  that  of  m^idne.  As  the  human 
body  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  system 
of  nature,  while  men  are  specidating 
wildly  upon  the  whole  mnndane  sys- 
tem, they  will  of  course  speculate  as 
wildly  upon  the  human  frame,  its 
functions  and  its  diseasee.  The  phy- 
siology of  the  time  will  be  a  reflection 
of  the  natural  philosophy,  or  (tf  the 
term  is  more  appropriate)  of  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  time.  The  prevailing 
theory  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  world 
at  large  gives  the  physician  his  first 
theory  of  health  and  sickness  and  the 
conetitntion  of  the  human  body.  The 
successors  of  Galen  did  not  add  to 
the  amount  of  facts,  or  of  absolute 
knowledge,  on  which  he  had  to  form 
his  opinions ;  but  they  invented,  or 
borrowed  firom  the  Arabians,  new^ 
and  wilder  theories.  They  seemed  to 
have  imitated  and  exaggerated  all  his 
frailties.  He  oonld  speculate  with 
very  little  hesitation  upon  his  vtta/, 
his  animal  and  his  natural  lIGs,  and 
place  these  at  will  in  the  brain,  the 
heart,  and  the  liver.  His  auooessors 
could  play  still  more  boldly  with  their 
eUmtniB  and  their  kmmomrM^  and  hav- 
ing settled  the  phyaieal  construction 
of  the  world  at  large,  could  very 
confidently  determine  the  nature  of 
the  Hule  world  oi  man;  for  what 
more  plain  than  that  the  microcosm 
of  man  must  be  a  compendium  of  the 
maerocogm  of  Mbtore?  Galen  could 
suggest  that  the  critical  days  of  a 
fever  might  depend  on  the  ravolntiona 
of  the  son  and  the  moon,  or  their 
position  in  the  heavens.    Hie  sncces- 
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BOrs  foand  a  sympathy  between  eveiy 
blood-vessel  in  the  bnman  frame  and 
the  remotest  stars  in  the  firmament. 
Galen,  though  bom  in  onr  Christian 
era,  was  stQl  a  pagan  in  his  creed ; 
and  though  he  speaks  at  times  both 
wisely  and  pionsly  of  the  nniversal 
Providence  which  governs  and  pro- 
tects mankind,  he  had  not  risen  above 
sndi  superstitions  as  a  belief  in 
dreams  sent  by  the  god  JSsculapius. 
His  successors  poured  into  w^iat  must 
be  called  the  science  of  medicine 
every  possible  form  of  superstition, 
and  this  whether  it  could  be  brought 
by  anv  ingenuity  into  harmony  with 
the  Ghrisuan  doctrine,  or  whether  it 
was  as  much  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  church  as  to  enlightened  rea- 
son. 

AU  this  went  on  before  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  had  subverted  the 
Roman  empire,  and  suspended  for  a 
time  the  prosecution,  unaer  any  form, 
ef  learning  and  science.  The  Goth 
and  the  German  have  really  very 
little  to  answer  for.  Roman  emperors 
themselves  could  persecute  the  dis- 
dples  of  Aristotle,  and  give  their  pa- 
tronage and  put  their  trust  in  men 
who  afibcted  to  cure  disorders  by 
magical  ceremonies.  Magic  and  as- 
trology were  taking  the  place  of  the 
science  of  Hippocrates.  The  church 
did  its  best  to  oppose  unholy  rites  and 
incantations,  gathered  perhaps  from 
the  Persian  rdigion,  or  the  old  idol- 
atries of  Europe ;  but  the  church  was 
itself  no  friend  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. The  temple  of  iBsculapins,  in 
which  miraculous  cures  were  wrought, 
and  in  which  the  people  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  relief  to  the  espe- 
cial favour  of  the  god,  was  substi- 
tuted by  Christian  temples,  in  which 
the  saints  performed  the  office  of  the 
heathen  deity.  The  church  was  in 
the  habit  of  teaching  that  all  grave 
maladies  were  punishments  from  God, 
and  could  be  healed  only  by  prayer 
and  fasting  and  religious  exercises. 
Its  protest  against  magical  rites,  ne- 
4U'omancy,  astrology,  and  other  mis- 
chievous trash  of  the  same  kind,  was 
never  made  in  the  interest  of  science, 
or  of  medical  knowledge.  There  was 
even  a  certain  degree  of  impiety  in  the 
attempt  to  cure  an  illness,  which  was 
also  a  punishment,  by  any  other 
means  than  the  intercession  of  the 


church.  Even  under  the  papal  r«gn 
of  Innocent  III.,  the  physician  was  in- 
terdicted from  applying  what  reme- 
dies he  had  till  he  had  called  in  tbe 
ecclesiastic. 

Those  who   are   curious  in   sad 
matters  may  still  read  the  veiy  words 
of  magical  power  which   Maroelliia 
Empiricns,  a  Roman  living  under  a 
Roman  emperor,  could  gravely  pre- 
scribe as  a  cure  for  the  results  of  our 
indigestion,  or  other  bodily  infirmitiefl. 
The  words  were  to  be  repeated  thiM 
times,  or  nine  times  over,  "  spitting 
at  each  time.**    One  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prescriptions  of  Maroellus  is 
worth  repeating,  as  it   shows  how 
completely  imagination  was   in  the 
ascendant.     Fancy   proceeded  with 
its  guess-work  without  condesoending 
to  wait  for  even  the  most  imperfect 
experience ;  for  in  the  following  in- 
stance it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  learned  physician  had  made 
any  test  or  experiment  whatever  ot 
his    proposed    remedy.     A   person 
afflicted  with  a  defluxion  of  humonr 
from  the  eye  was  to  be  cured  by — % 
process  we  are  quite  sure  no  one  so 
afflicted  had  ever  made  trial  of.    He 
of  the  watery  eye  was  to  look  out  for 
afallingstar,  and,  having  caught  sight  ot 
it,  was  to  count  over  to  himself  so 
many  numbers  as  he  could  between 
its  first  appearance  and  its  vanishing. 
So  many  times  as  he  counted,  so  many 
years  would  he  be  relieved  of  his 
malady. 

Passing  over  the  interval  of  com- 
plete darkness — almost,  under  these 
circumstances,  grateful  to  the  eye — 
which  followed  on  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Western  Empure,  and  travelling 
on  to  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
medicine  under  the  especial  influence 
of  two  very  difierent  studies — astro- 
logy, and  the  scholastic  philosophy  or 
dialectics.  Aristotle  studied  in  Latin 
translations  of  Arabian  commentators, 
and  theories  of  stellar  influence,  and  a 
cosmicalsymplathy  extending  through- 
out creation  (the  links  of  the  chain 
being  coined  only  by  the  fan<7)--the6e 
meet  us  as  the  most  conspicuous, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  elements 
or  substitutes  for  science.  If  the  sim- 
ple question  were  asked,  Whether 
barley-water  was  good  for  a  fever? 
the  answer  of  the  scholastic  physi- 
cian, we  are  told,  would  have  run  in 
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this  fashion  :  No,  not  good,  because 
barley-water  is  a  substance,  and  fever 
is  an  accident;  the  one,  therefore, 
oonld  not  operate  on  the  other.  Bnt 
if  dialectics  did  not  solve  the  qaes- 
tion — and  we  most  have  recourse  to 
nature  as  well  as  to  logic — then  what 
more  evident  than  that  the  universe  is 
one — that  the  higher  must  rule  over 
the  lower  —  that  all  human  bodies 
are  compounded  of  the  elements  of 
some  "  four  cardinal  humours,**  over 
whidi  the  stars  must  preside  ?  Now, 
therefore,  if  the  aqueous  humour  be 
deficient,  take  your  barley-water,  bnt 
neither  take  that,  nor  any  physic 
whatever,  be  it  purge  or  vomit,  with- 
out first  consulting  the  stars.* 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  learning, 
if  not  science,  began  to  revive.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
by  driving  Greek  refugees  into  Italy, 
revived  in  the  West  the  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Galen  and  Hippocrates.  Still,  how- 
ever, medicine  itself  advanced  but 
slowly.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Surgery  was  still  committed  to  the 
keepers  of  baths  or  to  the  barber.  It 
was  thought  ignominious  to  operate 
upon  the  fiving,  shameful  and  impious 
to  dissect  the  dead.  And  in  every  de- 
partment of  science  it  wasstiU  the  fa- 
shion to  reason  downwards  from  cer- 
tain assumed  elements,  or  power,  or 
entities,  instead  of  reasoning  upwards 
from  individual  facts  to  great  general 
truths.  We  hear  constantly  of  vital 
and  animal  souls,  of  cardinal  humours, 
of  the  seat  and  function  of  the  one, 
of  the  proper  balance  of  the  others. 
It  is  a  favourite  idea,  that  man 
is  a  summary  of  the  universe :  they 
could  study  him  therefore  in  the 
universe. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  medicine  had  re- 
ceived what  ud  it  could  firom  the  re- 
vived study  of  the  Greek  writers,  and 
new  impulses  and  new  eflforts  begin  to 
be  perceptible.  A  class  of  very  extraor- 
dinary men  now  presented  tnemselves 
as  the  representatives  of  science ;  men 
open  to  the  strangest  superstitions  and 
tiie  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagina- 
tion, yet  withal  of  a  bold  inquisitive 


temper.  Under  all  their  faults  they 
had  a  noble  thirst  for  knowledge.  This 
should  never  be  forgotten,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  felt,  when  we  would 
estimate  such  men  as  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  Campanella,  or 
our  own  Fludd.  Better  the  wildest 
guess-work  than  that  perfect  torpor 
which  follows  on  the  parrot-like  re- 
petition of  the  words  of  a  predecessor. 
They,  by  their  irregular  and  ungov- 
emed  impetuosity,  broke  oj^n  many 
a  new  path,  some  of  which  were 
trodden  afterwards  with  good  results. 
We  are  surprised  when  we  hear  the 
historian  of  medicine  attribute  im- 
provement in  its  method  of  study  to 
so  strange  and  erratic  a  genius  as  Pa- 
racdsus.  We  find  it  impossible  at 
first  to  reconcile  the  accounts  we 
read  of  that  famous  mystic  and  egre- 
gious charlatan  with  grave  state- 
ments assigning  to  him  a  reform  in 
the  science  of  Galen.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  solved  for  us  by  this  consi- 
deration, that  though  the  chemical 
theories  of  Paracelsus  may  have  been 
as  wild  and  as  rash  as  theories  could 
well  be,  still  they  were  chemicak 
They  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  chemis- 
try—  nature  Was  to  be  looked  at 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  Instead' 
of  being  satisfied  with  quite  imagin- 
ary conceptions  of  primary  elements 
and  cardinal  humours,  the  demand 
was  now  to  be  heard  for  a  veritable 
analysis  of  the  substances  around  us, 
and  of  which  we  ourselves  are  com- 
posed. There  is  no  need  to  say  what 
miportant  changes  in  our  systems  of 
medidne  and  physiology  have  been 
introduced,  and  continue  to  be  intro- 
duced, from  the  advancing  science  of 
chemistnr. 

Our  Jerome  Cardan  was  one  of 
those  who  assisted  in  breaking  the 
bondage  of  a  too  implicit  faith  in 
Galen  and  Aristotle.  But  though  he 
had  superstitions  enough  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  this 
peculiar  group  of  mystics.  He  had 
no  strange  theosophy  nor  magical 
system  like  Cornelius  Agrippa;  he 
was  no  Bosicrudan,  no  mjBtic  after 
the  order  of  Paracelsus ;  nor  did  he 
explain  all  things  in  nature,  like  our 
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Fladdyfrom  the  Jewish  Cabala.  He 
was,  after  all,  of  too  shrewd  and 
worldly  a  character  to  adopt  any  of 
these  enthosiastic  courses.  Nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  at  all  system- 
atic in  his  habits  of  thought.  A  man 
of  great  natural  sagacity,  and  extreme- 
ly fond  of  disputation,  he  doubtless 
exposed  may  errors  of  his  time,  and 
threw  into  circulation  many  indivi- 
dual truths  and  facts.  But  we  are 
not  aware  that  he  took  any  new  view, 
or  promtilgated  any  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, with  sufficient  distinctiveness 
to  give  his  name  to  it. 

The  quotation  we  have  already 
made  from  Mr  Morley  contains  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jerome 
Cardan.  Clara  Mioheria  and  her 
boy  were  afterwards  received  into 
the  house  of  the  old  mathematician 
and  jurisconsult  Young  Jerome  was 
made  serviceable  to  his  father  in 
Bundry  menial  capacities,  and  we 
have  him  especially  brought  before 
us  following  the  parental  steps 
through  the  streets  of  Milan,  charged 
with  his  bag  of  legal  papers.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  boy  showed 
some  taste  and  aptitude  for  study, 
his  father  began  to  interest  himself 
in  his  education,  and  gave  him  some 
Instruction  in  his  own  favourite 
science  of  mathematics.  But  upon 
the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  youth  were  very  unpropitious 
to  mental  culture ;  for  his  wants  and 
his  idleness  together  drove  him  into 
habits  of  gambling,  which  clung  ^to 
him  during  a  considerable  portion "(^ 
his  career. 

But  whilst  applying  all  he  knew  of 
mathematics  and  arithmetic  to  games 
of  chance,  he  was  already  burning 
with  the  ardent  desire  for  literary 
£ame.  They  who  look  on  every  cha- 
racter for  Bome  ruling  passion,  would 
not  hesitate  long  before  they  deter- 
mined what  was  the  predominant  sen- 
timent or  master-motive  in  the  mind 
of  Cardan.  It  was  vanity — a  love  of 
fame— or,  to  choose  an  expression 
which  shall  neither  be  laudatory  nor 
the  reverse,  the  love  of  approbation. 
To  distinguish  himself  was  his  great 
passion,  and  the  writing  of  books  was 
the  means  by  which  <fistinction  was 
to  be  achieved.  The  very  first  trea- 
tise he  composes  is  one  on  The  Earn- 
ing ^f  Immortality  t     Before  he  has 


anything  to  tell  the  world,  before  he 
has  learnt  anything  himself,   he    is 
busy,  pen  in  hand,  proving  how  un- 
mortality  is  to  be  obtained,  and  per- 
haps  advancing   some   £Bint    daiaa 
to  it.    He  has  aU  his  Ufe  a  perfect  rage 
for  book- making.    He  cannot  think 
a  thought  that   he  is  not  anxioae 
immediately  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  and  the  most  private  traoo^ 
actions  of  his  life  are  laid  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  world.  A  more  rest- 
less egotism  few  men  have  exhibited. 
One  is  at  first  astonished  that  anj 
man,  and  especially  a  vain  and  boast- 
ful man,  should  have  made  the  strange 
confession  of  his  own  faults^  sins,  ami 
follies  which  Cardan  appears  to  have 
done,  both  in  his  autobiography  and 
throughout  his  works ;  but,  on  refleo- 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  onfy 
one  phase  of  egotism.    Men  who  love 
to  be  talking  of  themselves  will  torn 
from   self- laudation    to  nnmeasured 
censure   of  themselves,  rather  than 
leave  entirely  the  dear  theme.    They 
are  still  attracting  attention  to  them- 
selves ;  they  bid  us  note  that  they  aie 
always  remarkable  men,  forthdr  fail- 
ings as  well  as  their  virtues;   and 
they  know  all  the  while  that  if  we  aie 
gazing  at  them  with  wonder  for  their 
errors  and  passions,  they  have  in 
store  a  list  of  excellent  qualities  whidi 
will  at  any  time  convert  onr  wonder 
of  condemnation  into  a  wonder  of 
applause.    Moveover,  what  courage, 
and  what  frankness,  in  this  very  ooa- 
fession  of  their  sins  1    It  is  right,  thegr 
think,  that  such  men  should  have 
errors,  that  they  may  be  able  to  show 
the  world  so  noble  an  instance  of  the 
love  of  truth.     This  idone  redeeme 
all  the  failings  they  avow. 

But  because  egotism  and  vaoltf 
took,  as  years  advanced,  a  somewhat 
repulsive  form,  and  indeed  led  hia 
into  falsehoods  of  many  kinds,  we 
must  not,  on  this  aoconnt,  refuse  our 
sympathy  with  Cardan  in  the  yean 
of  early  youth,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing a  social  position  odculated  to  de- 
grade and  depress  him,  he  was  giew^ 
ing  with  a  love  of  Came  and  of  honoiir- 
able  distinction.  Mr  Moriey  seje 
very  well>— 

*  The  sense  of  power,  without  whieh  ne 
genius  can  bear  fhiit»  was  rooted  fina^ 
hi  Cardan.  The  slights  and  sorrows  that 
bad  Made  the  onter  world  in  childhood 
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•ad  in  yoath  seem  Tftnity,  had  drivea  him 
to  contempUtioa  of  that  ianer  world  from 
which  there  was  no  pleasant  yoice  to  call 
his  thoughts.  Self-oontemplation,  con- 
stantly proToked  and  nerer  checked,  afr- 
qaired  a  fererish  intensity.  After  the 
death  of  his  friend  Ntoolo,  when  Jerome, 
with  warm  passions,  iband  himself  at 
home  but  half  a  son,  and  oat  of  doors 
regarded  as  a  questionable  comrade,  a 
young  man  with  no  lawful  parents  and  no 
prospects,  hearing  his  mother  reproached 
ooarsely  for  his  birth,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  a  serrant  with  no  yisible  means  of 
escape  firom  it,  we  feel  that  there  is  some- 
Hung  touching  in  the  pride  of  loneliness 
in  which  his  heart  depended  for  its  solace : 
*  As  much  as  it  was  permitted  me,'  be 
tells  us  afterwards,  *  I  lived  to  myself, 
and,  in  some  hope  of  fhture  things,  de- 
spised the  present.'" 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  read  in 
the  nest  paragraph  that  oar  joang 

Shiloiopher  and  aspirant  for  fame  haa 
itherto  no  better  field  for  the  diS" 
play  of  his  powers  than  the  gaming- 
table:— 

^Worldly  advanoemant  seemed  io^ 
possible,  restlessness  became  reeklessness, 
and  the  neglected  youth  turned  all  the 
energy  that  was  not  spent  in  nursing  his 
ambition  upon  games  of  chance.  He 
brought  his  acquired  taste  for  mathe- 
matics to  the  gaming-table,  and  calcu- 
lated nicely  the  probabilities  in  carde 
and  dice.     .     .     .    There  was  no  game 

Slayed  in  his  day  with  dice  at  which 
erome  Cardan  did  not  bec4Mne  preA- 
eient'* 

At  length  the  father,  who  had 
hitherto  instrncted  him  in  little  else 
than  mathematics  *^  and  some  astro- 
logy," was  persnaded  to  send  his  son 
to  the  nniYersity  of  Padna.  To  this 
he  was  prompted  by  the  solicitatioas 
of  Micheria,  who,  whatever  her 
fMlta,  shows  no  want  of  maternal 
ttOBoction  towards  Jerome.  At  Pa- 
dna he  sneceeda  in  obtaining  such  a 
degree  as  entitled  him  to  practise  as 
a  physidan ;  bat  it  is  long  before  he  is 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  College 
^  Physicians  in  his  native  town  of 
MUan.  This  honoor,  however,  is  at 
leagth  aeoorded  to  him,  and,  after  a 
4Bharp  stmggla  with  poverty^  we  see 
Mm  rise  into  professionid  emineace, 
and  into  celebrity  as  an  anthor. 

It  is  not  our  design  tb  relate  in  dne 
flaeoession  the  events  of  Cardan's  life. 
lir  Moriey  has  done  tiiia  for  ns;  aad 


his  biog^phy  being  neither  long  nor 
tedious,  bnt,  on  the  whole,  a  spirited 
and  entertaining  book,  we  have  no 
motive  for  abridging  the  story  which 
he  has  told.  We  refer  only  to  such 
facts  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  to  render  intelligible  the  few 
observations  we  have  to  make  on  the 
character  and  the  writings  of  Cardan. 
We  have  noticed  the  egotism  of  the 
man ;  and  his  superstition  is  eqnally 
conspicnons.  Unfortunately  the  two 
co-operate ;  for,  as  he  is  generally  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale,  his  vanity  gives 
an  additional  stimnlos  to  his  love  of 
tiie  marvellous.  Of  dreams  and  omens 
there  is  no  end.  Prodigies  aocom* 
pany  him  at  every  step,  and  every 
woiiL  he  enters  on  is  ushered  In  by 
dreams  or  visions.  To  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  properties  or  experienoea 
he  loves  to  put  hi  his  own  claim. 
Celsns  speaks  of  a  priest  who  conld 
separate  his  spirit  from  his  body,  and 
remain  as  one  dead,  as  one  devoid  of 
life  and  sense.  Cardan  must  there- 
fore intimate  that  be  too  conld  do  tho 
like.  His  oki  father  Fazio  had  % 
demon  or  familiar  spirit  in  liis  service 
— ^whether  of  the  good  or  bad  order^^ 
whether  of  the  class  that  waited  on 
Socrates  or  Dr  Faustns — we  cannot 
tell.  Cardan  cannot  of  course  be  lees 
(avonred  than  his  father  or  Socrates, 
and  he  too  has  some  mysterious  rela^ 
tion  with  some  especial  demon.  Ko» 
Uiing  ean  happen  to  liim  that  is  not 
announced  by  a  series  of  omens :  we 
may  be  snre,  therefore,  that  his  mar* 
riage,  which  was  not  a  very  pmden- 
tial  one,  was  ushered  in  by  certain 
mysterions  events,  the  significance  of 
whicb,  however,  we  do  not  very  dearty 
perceive.  '  ^^  A  quiet  dog  howled  with 
nnusnal  pertinacity ;  ravens  sat  npoil 
the  hottse-top  and  croaked  more  than 
they  were  wont;  bundies  of  sHdka 
hrohm  bff  a  baif  emUted  sparks  offirs^ 
The  lovers  of  the  marvellous  of  tlie 
present  day  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  ^spirit' rapping"  or  mysterions 
knockingB  have  their  dne  place 
amongst  the  announcements  or  wani- 
tngs  which  Cardan  receives  from  the 
invisible  world.  *^  At  Pavia,  one 
morning  while  in  bed,  and  again  while 
dressing,  he  beard  a  distinct  rap,  aa 
of  a  hammer  on  a  wall  of  his  room, 
from  which  he  knew  that  he  wan 
parted  by  a  chamber  In  an  empty 
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At  that  tiiM  died  Us  fiuber^ 
fiisd,  Gatesxo  Bono.''  Oaaaotbcr 
oeeukm  a  noise  is  heard  as  of  dn^ 
of  water  falling  in  a  eovt-yaid  where 
there  was  no  water  to  ML  Mr 
Mofflej  rtrj  sensablj  renarhs  that 
the  ear  is  frequently  ddaded  as  wdl 
as  the  eje,  when  the  nerrovs  sjstem 
is  in  a  condition  which  was  not  vn- 
nsaal  with  Jerome  Cardan. 

ErcTTthlng  with  him  was  marrel- 
hms.  **  Who  was  the  man,"  ho  says, 
**  who  mM  me  a  Latin  i^mleins  when 
I  was,  I  think,  abont  twen^  jears 
dId,ai^instsnt}fdq[Muted?  Ibonght 
it  withont  jadgment  for  its  gilded 
binding;  fnU  the  next  mommg/cmnd 
AbU  I  eoM  read  itr  At  this  time  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  extremdj 
limited.  Unfortmiatelj  it  is  not  onlj 
where  the  incident  is  of  a  miiacoloiis 
natore  that  we  are  compelled  to  be 
slow  of  credence;  when  Jerome  is 
rdating  anything  of  himself,  it  is  plain 
that  he  rcmaneee  oocasionaUy.  Some 
solitary  instance  is  conyerted  into  a 
halnt;  or  fmrn,  sll^^t  foundations  a 
long  story  is  constxncted.  ^  In  more 
than  one  place  we  are  told  by  Cardan 
that  his  mind  suffered  at  times  pains 
so  intense  that  he  was  glad  to  relieye 
it  by  applying  coonter-irritatlon  to 
his  body.  He  woold  beat  his  thighs 
with  a  switch,  bite  his  left  arm,  pinch 
tender  bits  of  skin,  would  £ut,  snd 
endesTonr  by  such  means  to  prodaoe 
a  flow  of  tMurs,  for  he  was  relieyed 
greatly  by  weq>ing,  bat  was  fire* 
qnently  unable  to  obtain  for  himself 
tiiat  method  of  relief."  Hemayhaye 
acted  like  this  once  in  his  life:  to 
such  extent  our  faith  will  reach ;  but 
the  deliberate  practice  of  this  connter- 
initation  we  look  upon  as  quite  ftbn- 
lous.  As  a  consdous,  systematic 
proceeding,  it  would  Indeed  entirely 
fall.  It  seems  admitted  by  his  own 
confession  that  Cardan  was  not  a 
braye  man,  yet  we  haye  some  singular 
instances  of  courage  or  temerity.  '*He 
was  afraid  of  fire-arms.  Absolutely 
a  coward  he  was  not;  for  in  his 
resUesaness  It  was  one  of  his  fayourite 
amusements  to  face  at  night  the 
dangers  of  the  streets,  wandering 
about,  contrary  to  la^  armed,  hay- 
ing  his  face  concealea  by  a  black 
woollen  yell."  Here  too  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  a  solitary  in- 
stance was  conyerted  Into  "  a  fayourite 


"  Whaftareweto 
as  the  IbllowiBgt 


say  to^ 


I WM  at  Tcmee,' JflTCiw  tells 
11%  <at  the  fcadTal  ef  the  birth  ef  the 
Viigia,  I  lost  ny  aeoey  at  carda^  a^  on 
the  aezt  day  what  lemaiaed;  bat  I  was 
la  the  hewe  ef  the  aaa  with  whom  I 
played.  Whea,  theniMe,  I  aetieed  that 
he  need  Ibal  play,  I  weaadcd  hiM  m  «» 
Ihee  with  a  peaiMd,  h«t  elighay. 


aad  two 

nflen^and  the  hei 
with  a  key.  Bat  when  I  had  taken 
him  all  his  Money,  both  his  owa  and 
■ine,  having  won  hack  eariy  that  aon- 
lag,  and  seat  home  by  my  hoy  the  dothea 
and  xingi  that  I  had  lost  to  him  on  the 
preeeding  day,  I  Hang  ba^  to  him,  of  my 
owa  aeeoid,  some  of  the  money,  becaasn 
I  saw  that  he  was  woonded.'  Haying 
aduered  so  maeh,  Cardan  pointed  hia 
swoid  at  the  two  serraatSyand  threatened 
death  to  them  if  they  did  not  anloek  the 
door  aad  let  him  oat.  Their  master, 
balandng  the  oost  in  his  own  mind,  and 
fbding,  says  Jerome,  that  what  he  had 
BOW  lost  was  not  more  than  he  had  pre- 
yiondy  taken,  bade  that  his  ■wniilant 
shonld  be  snffeied  to  go  nnmoleated. 

'  On  the  same  day,  while  Cardan  waa 
wandering  about,  with  arnu  under  Ida 
dothes,  endeaTonring  to  aToid  the  wraUt 
of  the  chief  raagiBtrate  for  his  aasaalta 
npon  a  senator,  after  dark  his  feet  slipped 
and  he  fell  into  one  of  the  canals.  By 
clinging  in  his  straggle  to  the  oars  of  a 
passing  boat  he  obtained  leseoe  at  tho 
hands  of  the  rowers,  and  was  dragged  on 
board.  He  found  on  board  his  adyersaryr 
with  a  fillet  round  his  lace,  who  coTered 
him,  not  with  reproaches,  bat  with  a  dry 
salt  of  his  own  clothes." 

Eyents  succeed  each  other  Uke  this 
in  dreams,  and  only  in  dreams.  In 
our  deep  we  fight  and  conquer,  and 
the  next  moment  fall  into  canals,  and 
aro  rescued  by  our  late  adyersaryi  who 
is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  kind 
nurse  with  a  dry  suit  of  dothes  upon 
his  arms.  The  story  wears  yery  much 
the  appearance  of  a  dream  conyerted 
Into  a  narratiye  of  actual  eyents.  Mr 
Morley  tries  hard  to  bdieye  in  Cardan 
all  he  can;  and  apparently,  on  many 
occasions,  he  leayes  the  disagreeable 
and  un^radous  part  of  doubt  and 
increduLty  to  be  performed  by  tho 
reader. 

Cardan*8  rise  to  eminence  as  an 
author  and  as  a  physician  must  form 
the  chief  polntsofintonest  In  hisbiogra- 
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phj;  and  as  his  authorship  embraced 
a  wider  field  than  medicine  only,  these 
two  points  of  view  must  necessarily 
be  kept  distinct.  We  will  first  regard 
him  as  an  author. 

We  found  that  his  first  treatise  was 
on  the  method  of  earning  immortality. 
He  no  sooner  obtains  some  little 
knowledge  of  mathematics  than  he 
begins  to  write  books  on  that  science; 
he  no  sooner  has  decided  upon  follow- 
ing tiie  profession  of  physic,  than  he 
commences  a  treatise,  published  long 
afterwards,  on  the  Differences  of  Doc- 
tore,  '^  From  the  first,"  says  Mr 
Morle^,  *^  he  was  unable  to  confine 
his  mmd  to  labour  on  a  single  topic. 
He  did  not  sit  down  to  work  out  his 
immortality  of  fame  by  writing  a  great 
book ;  he  begm  at  once  with  three  or 
four  books.  He  was  neyer,  throughout 
life,  checked  in  the  commencement  of 
a  new  literary  labour  by  the  reflection 
that  he  might  have  four  or  five  un- 
finished works  already  in  hand.  Book- 
writing  was  pleasure,  and  he  could  not 
easily  deny  himself  any  addition  to  a 
pleasure  that  he  loved.'' 

It  was  easier  for  him  to  write  his 
books  than  to  get  them  printed. 
Twice  we  are  told  the  cruel  misfortune 
befell  him — surely  the  most  disastrous 
that  could  afflict  a  young  author— of 
having  his  manuscripts  lost  by  the 
person  to  whom  he  had  lent  them. 
At  length  a  college  friend,  who  had  set 
up  a  printing-press  at  Venice,  under- 
took to  publish  some  of  his  writings. 
"  Cardan  was  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  up  to  this  date,  though  an  inde- 
fatigable author  from  his  youth  up, 
not  a  sentence  of  his  writings  had 
bieen  printed.  At  last,  however,  the 
great  day  was  near,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  should  talk  to  the  whole 
world  in  print,  and  ascertain  whether 
he  could  really  make  it  worth  men's 
while  to  pay  attention  to  his  talking." 

If  he  could  only  print  his  book! 
This  had  been  long  the  secret  aspira- 
tion of  his  soul.  And  now  a  book 
was  printed.  It  bore  the  title  De  Mah 
Medendi  Ueu.  The  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  results  of  its  publica- 
tion to  the  author,  shall  be  told  in  Mr 
Morley's  words : — 

"  It  wae  a  clever  book,  denouncing 
seventy-two  enors  ia  practice.  Sach 
errora  were  the  total  denial  of  wine  to  the 


sick,  the  denial  of  fish,  and  th^  aUowaace 
of  flesh  to  people  sick  of  feiei,  the  belief 
prevalent  in  many  quarters  that  there- 
could  be  found  one  mode  of  cure  for  all 
diseases,  and  the  doctrine  that  no  patient 
should  be  bled  while  suffering  under 
acute  pain — a  woeful  sentence  to  some, 
sentence  of  death,  for  example^  to  tha 
man  tormented  by  the  agonies  of  an  acut* 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  Ha 
taught  that  to  do  nothing  with  physia 
was  much  better  than  to  do  too  much, 
and  urged  the  great  number  of  things 
that  have  to  be  considered  before  a  man 
desiring  to  act  rightly  should  set  his  hand 
to  a  prescription.  The  book  was  clever, 
and  was  of  a  kind  to  meet  with  rapid 
sale. 

**  It  did  sell  rapidly,  bnt  its  appearance 
plunged  the  luckless  author  into  new  die- 
tress.    It  had  not  been  long  subject  to 
criticism  before  Cardan  was  made  aware 
of  so  many  petty  faults  in  matter,  style, 
and  grammar,  that  any  pride  he  may 
himself  haye  had  in  his  work,  when  he  sent 
it  to  the  press,  was  altogether  bundled. 
The  sound  part  of  the  book,  which  in 
many  points  condemned  and  opposed  pre- 
Tailing  practices,  of  course  receiyed  from 
the  doctors  of  Milan,  hostile  enough  al- 
ready, the  strongest  condemnation  and 
opposition.    The  cry  was  raised  against 
its  author  that  he  did  not  practise  his 
profession  ;  and  it  was  asked,  How,  then 
could  he  presume  to  teach  it  to  the  men 
who  didi    The  unlucky  title  of  his  book 
was  quoted  constantly  against  him  ;  and 
if  anybody  thought  of  seeking  medical 
assistance  from  Jerome  Cardan,  it  could 
be  urged  against  him  not  only  that  he 
was  not  recognised  by  the  local  College  of 
Physicians,  but  that  he  was  an  eccentric 
man,  who  would  imperil  the  lives  of  his 
patients  by  rash  crotchets  of  his  own. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  maddened  by  poverty^ 
struggling  against  men  high  in  repute 
and  rich.    He  was  a  young  man,  com- 
plaining of  his  elders.    Rivals  and  ene- 
mies looked  grave,  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  merely  pointing  oat  that  th» 
author  of  a  book  On  the  Bad  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Common  Ute,  mioht  have  a 
better  practice  of  his  own ;  but,  from  the 
Tcry  title  of  his  work,  it  was  obrious,  as 
the  public  generally  could  bnt  admit,  that 
he  opposed  singly  the  experience  and 
learning  of  the  whole  profession. 

"  And  this  was  all  that  resulted  from 
the  book  written  and  printed  with  so- 
much  hope  of  a  happy  issue.  It  was  to 
have  led  the  way  to  sick-beds,  by  the 
proof  it  would  afford  that  he  who  wrote 
it  had  thought  soundly  and  deeply  as  a 
practical  physician.  It  was  to  have 
brought  to  him   the   first   honours  of 
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pablie  antbonhip.  '  Bat  when  I  looked 
for  honour/  said  Cardan,  '  I  reaped  no- 
thing bat  Bhame.'  The  book  damaged 
him  in  every  respect  but  one.  It  had 
Batisfied  the  printer,  who  derived  a  profit 
hj  its  sale.  It  had  been  bought  to  be 
loused;  the  printer  rejoiced  while  the 
•nthor  grieved.  He  held  his  type  still 
at  the  service  of  the  poor  philosopher, 
and  so,  at  any  rate,  one  diffioolty  was 


n 


overoome. 

The  next  work  he  published  was 
one  on  Judicial  Astrology,  After 
this  a  TreaHu  on  Mathematics  ap- 
peared, from  which  he  dated  the  first 
access  of  good  fortune.  But  the  order 
of  pablication  does  not,  in  Cardan's 
ease,  correspond  with  the  order  of 
the  composition  of  his  works,  printed 
and  nnprinted.  He  writes  on  every- 
thing, and  for  everj  purpose ;  and  if 
adversitj  afQicts  him,  he  writes  on 
that,  and  divides  bis  grief  into  chap* 
ters,  and  shapes  it  into  a  phllosopbiod 
treatise. 

^  Work  of  the  pen  went  on.  Seined 
by  a  bold  idea,  Jerome  brought  his  astro- 
logy to  bear  on  the  nativity  of  onr  Lord, 
and  began  a  Life  of  Christ,  eonfirmatory 
of  his  horoscope.  He  wrote  also  three 
medical  tracts,  and  began  a  work  on  the 
Areana  of  Etemitjft  ...  In  the 
year  1637— he  being  then  thirty-six 
years  old — the  world  still  nsed  him  ill, 
and  prompted  him  to  write  two  books — 
one  upon  wisdom,  one  upon  consolation — 
philosophic  shields  against  the  onter 
miseries  of  life.  In  the  same  year  he 
proved  himself  a  true  philosopher,  by 
burning  about  nine  books  that  he  had 
written  upon  variona  subjects,  because 
they  seemed  to  him,  on  perusal,  empty 
and  unprofitable." 

His  Horoscope  and  Life  of  Christ 
were  not  among  the  books  he  Tolan- 
tarily  bnmt  The  Chnrch  kept  guard 
over  him  here.  His  cantion  preserred 
Mm  firom  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  his  superstition — abundant 
enough  for  all  purposes,  and  for  all 
creeds— kept  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  The  absurd  report  that 
he  was  an  Atheist  does  not  deserve  a 
notice ;  and  though  he  loved  to  specn- 
late  with  the  phiiosophar,  he  detested 
heretics. 

In  maiheraatios,  er  rather  in 
algebra.  Cardan  appears  by  all  ae- 
eonnts  to  take  rank  as  an  inventor 
or  discoverer.  Mr  Hallam,  in  his 
lAierature  of  the  MtdcOe  Agti^  gives 


him  the  sonndhig  title  of  **  finuder 
of  the  higher  algebra ;  **  and  aotesy  as 
his  chief  specific  oontribatioii,  the 
*^  rule  for  the  solution  of  cnbic  equa- 
tions." Yet  this  very  disooveiy,  to 
whatever  it  may  amoant,  is  eonfessed 
to  be  due  to  Tartaglia,  from  whooi 
Cardan  extracted  his  secret,  on  the 
promise  not  to  divulge  it.  He  re- 
vealed it  in  his  Ar9  Magna;  and 
though  he  gives  to  Tartaglia  the 
credit  of  the  discovery,  he  was  m- 
doubtedly  guilty  of  a  breach  of  fidth 
in  publishing  it  at  all.  The  loss  of 
his  secret  drove  Tartaglia  almost 
mad;  on  him,  however,  Mr  Morlej 
will  have  no  compassion  whatever. 
He  says  that  the  '*  attempt  to  assert 
exclusive  right  to  the  secret  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  information,  which 
was  the  next  step  in  the  advanoemeat 
of  a  liberal  science — the  refusal  to 
add  it,  inscribed  with  his  own  name, 
to  the  common  heap,  until  he  had 
hoarded  it,  hi  hope  of  some  day,  when 
he  wss  at  leisure,  taming  it  more 
hurgely  to  his  own  advantage,  could  be 
excused  in  him  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  rudely  bred  and  self-tansht, 
and  not  likely  to  know  better.  Any 
member  of  a  liberal  profession  who 
is  miseriy  of  knowledge,  forfeits  the 
respect  of  his  fraternity.*'  This  is 
peifectly  correct,  if  applied  to  the 
present  time ;  but,  as  Mr  Hallam  has 
remarked,  there  was  then  no  seientille 
application  for  these  rales  of  algebra. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  day  to  pro- 
pose  certain  problems,  and  challenge 
other  learned  men  for  a  sum  of  money 
that  they  wonld  not  solve  them,  sm 
that  the  proposer  would.  Soch  s 
secret  as  Tartaglia  possessed  was 
therefore  a  species  of  property,  sad 
he  might  well  complain  of  being 
robbed  of  it  Mr  Morley  contesds 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  die- 
cove^  was  really  doe  to  Tartaglia. 
This  IS  another  matter,  and  on  whieh 
we  advance  no  opinion. 

Of  this  same  Tartaglia  Mr  Moil^ 
gives  OS  a  very  interesting  sketeh. 
"« Self-taught"  he  seems  indeed  t» 
have  been,  if  his  own  aoconnt  of  Us 
early  tuition  be  eorrsol; 

"  The  mother  of  Tartaglia  was  miable 
to  proride  C»r  htm  anj  inffaraotion.  These- 
fbre»  when  hs  was  about  fbnrtesa  jsaii 
old,  he  pot  himself  (as  he  talli  su  Is 
■ohool  to  learn  to  writOi  and  ia  flftttBi 
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dsyB  leami  to  make  letters  u  fkr  as 
ht  bat  there  his  schooling  ended.  The 
aefaoolmiMter's  first  eopy-book  reaohed 
only  to  ib;  when  that  was  finished  by  a 
popil  he  reeeived  another,  upon  which 
were  the  remaining  letters.  Nicole 
bad  put  himself  to  school  without  the 
means  of  paying  for  instruction,  so  that 
the  fifteen  days  represented  the  extent 
of  his  credit;  that  being  ezhansted,  since 
he  had  no  money,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  spend,  and  Tery  properly  retired.  He 
^ontriTod  to  go  away,  howoTer,  with  the 
master's  second  copy-book,  out  of  which 
be  taught  himself,  and  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  retura  In  plain  words,  he 
stole  instruction  in  the  mdiments  of 
writing.  From  that  day  he  declares  that 
he  had  no  other  teaching  than  what  he 
eonid  get  through  the  help  of  a  daughter 
of  Poverty  called  Industry." 

If  we  were  reviewmg  the  works  of 
Jerome  Cardgn,  we  should  now  have 
to  mention  the  Differences  ofDoetore^ 
a  work  in  which  he  brings  together 
the  discrepancies  of  learned  writers 
on  medicine,  and  then  himself  decides 
between  them;  the  several  treatises 
J>e  Subtmtaie^  on  all  snbtle  matters 
of  philosophy,  and  De  Varietate 
Rerwn,  a  most  commodious  title, 
and  which  fnlly  explains  itself. 
Nor  most  we  have  passed  over  the 
fonr  books  on  Consolation,  and  the 
three  books  on  Wisdom.  By  these 
last  Cardan  was  more  generally 
known  in  England  than  by  any  of 
the  others,  they  being  translated  into 
onr  language,  and  the  gambler  of 
Venice  was  here  popularly  esteemed 
as  the  Epistolus  of  his  age.  We  very 
willingly,  however,  transfer  onr  reader 
to  Mr  Morley  for  an  account  and  esti- 
mate of  these  several  writings. 

In  biographical  dictionaries  and 
histories  of  medicine,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  the  name  of 
Cardan  ushered  in  with  terms  of 
high  and  general  applause ;  but  when 
we  ask  for  his  specific  contributions 
to  medicine  or  philosophy,  the  answer 
appears  to  be  veir  indistinct.  **  n 
a  rendu  les  plus  eminens  services  k 
plusieurs  branches  des  oonnaissances 
Inimaines.**  **Il  avdt  second  les 
ehaines  de  Fanden  systtoe  galien- 

aue."  Such  general  praise  we  read 
i  But  whether  the  worid  was  very 
BNieh  the  wiser  for  the  ten  folh> 
Barnes  of  Jerome  Cardan,  we  would 
not  venture  to  decide.    He  who  dis- 


putes with  evefybody  must  occa- 
sionally be  right,  and  that  disputative 
spirit  which  led  him  to  enconnter 
the  prevailing  aathorities  of  Galen 
and  Aristotle  may  have  appeared  at 
an  opportune  moment.  The  best  part 
of  his  writings  seems  to  consist  of 
detached  remarks,  the  result  of  n»* 
tnral  good  sense,  and  of  observa- 
tions of  a  qnite  empirical  or  practical 
character.  For  the  rest,  there  was 
no  absardity  of  the  time,  oat  of  the 
arena  of  medical  science,  which  he 
did  not  adopt ;  and  he  added  a  large 
fund  of  his  own.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  singular  and  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture which  his  works  present,  we  wUl 
quote  a  part  of  Mr  Morley's  accoont 
of  the  treatise  De  SubHlUaie. 

"  In  the  work  on  Subtlety,  Cardan,  at 
the  outset,  defines  subtle  tldngs  as  those 
which  are  sensible  by  the  senses,  or  intel- 
ligible by  the  intellect,  but  with  difficulty 
comprehended.  Then  he  treats  of  mat- 
ter, which  he  supposed,  as  we  suppose 
now,  to  be  composed  of  ultimate  parts^ 
minute,  hard,  and  eternal,  out  of  which 
things  have  been  created  according  to 
their  form  and  nature.  In  their  creation 
the  Divine  Being  has  produced,  he  saya^ 
the  best  combination  that  was  possible  of 
an  existing  material  eternal  like  HimselL 
Having  discussed  matter  and  first  prin- 
ciples^ cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  mois- 
ture, the  book  passes  on  to  a  description 
of  a  few  mechanical  contrirances— of  a 
wonderful  lamp,  pumps,  syphons  —  Je- 
rome's oontrivanoe  for  the  raising  of  sunk 
vessels,  lerers,  scales.  He  teaches  that 
there  are  but  three  elements — air,  eart^ 
and  water;  fire  he  excludes,  because 
nothing  is  produced  out  of  it.  He  treats 
further  of  fire,  of  lightning,  of  artillery^* 
shows  how  to  know  those  cannons  that 
will  burst,  as  one  burst  at  Pavia  during 
the  All-Saints*  procession  and  destroyed 
six  men.  He  endearours  to  explain  why 
fire  can  be  struck  out  of  a  stone — why 
a  string  will  not  bum  when  it  is  tied 
round  an  egg — why  heat  breeds  putrid- 
ity, and  so  forth.  He  treats  of  air,  of 
the  canse  of  plague,  of  tides,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  rivers; — they  have,  he  says,  many 
sources,  but  the  ehief  is  air  converted 
into  water. 

"  Of  the  earth  we  find  it  stated,  that 
'  the  earth  is  entirely  stable,  round,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.  These  things 
are  demonstrated  by  mathematies;  for 
the  whole  earth  is  no  more  able  to  stiv 
firom  its  place  than  the  heavens  are  able 
to  stand  still.*  And  of  mountains  he 
sayi,  *  their  origin  is  threefold.    Either 
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the  eftrih  swells,  being  agitated  by  fre- 
quent moTements,  and  gives  birth  to 
moantains  as  to  pimples  rising  from  a 
body,  which  is  the  case  with  a  mountain 
called  La  NoTa,  near  the  Lake  Avemo-^ 
or  their  soil  is  heaped  np  by  the  winds, 
which  is  often  the  case  in  Africa;  or, 
what  is  most  natural  and  common,  they 
are  the  stones  left  after  the  material  of 
the  earth  has  been  washed  away  by  rnn- 
Ding  water;  for  the  water  of  a  stream 
descends  into  the  ralley,  and  the  stony 
mountain  itself  rises  from  the  yalley  ; 
whence  it  happens  that  all  mountains  are 
more  or  less  composed  of  stones.'  .... 
**  The  treatise  next  passes  to  substances 
compounded  of  the  elements,  to  metallic 
substances,  earths,  and  gems,  inquiring, 
among  other  things,  why  amber  attracts 
straws  and  other  light  substances,  of 
course  without  any  idea  of  electricity. 
He  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the  fat- 
ness and  warmth  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  amber.  .  .  .  The  eighth 
book  is  botanical.  The  ninth  treats  of 
the  animals  generated  fh>m  putridity, 
and  of  their  propagation ;  how  from  the 
putrid  matter  of  oxen  we  get  bees,  from 
that  of  horses  wasps,  and  hornets  out  of 
mules.  In  this  book,  treating  of  the 
power  of  warmth  as  a  principle  of  life. 
Cardan  quotes  Joannes  Leo,  who  related 
that  in  Egypt  the  executioner  cuts  crimi- 
nals in  half,  and  that  the  upper  half,  being 
then  placed  upon  a  hearth  over  which 
quicklime  has  been  scattered,  will  under- 
stand and  answer  questions  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  next  book  treats  of 
perfect  animals,  and  in  this  is  contained, 
under  the  head  of  sheep,*  the  praise  of 
English  wool,  not  less  renowned  than  was 
the  Milesian  in  the  days  of  Virgil.  *  Now, 
therefore,'  says  Jerome,  '  is  Britannia 
famous  for  her  wool.  No  wonder,  when 
there  is  no  poisonous  animal  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  infested  now  only  by  the 
fox,  and  by  the  wolf  formerly ;  but  even 
the  wolves  now  being  exterminated,  all 
Ihe  flocks  wander  in  safety.'  Then  he 
goes  on  to  state  how  the  sheep  in  Eng- 
land slake  their  thirst  upon  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  are  deprived  of  every  other 
kind  of  drink  because  the  waters  of  the 
land  are  deadly  to  them.  He  adds  that 
the  moist  grass  of  England  is  quite  full 
of  worms,  and  assigns  that  as  the  reason 
why  the  air  is  quite  fiiU  of  crows  that 
feed  upon  them.  There  are  no  serpents 
on  account  of  the  immense  cold.'" 

Those  who  are  amused  with  snch 
learned  follies  as  these  will  have  a 
frind  of  entertainment  in  Mr  Morley's 
book.  Cardan  revelled  in  absurdities. 
Even  when  his   professional  expe- 


rienoe  mast  have  exposed  the  non* 
sense,  he  still  most  give  it  utterance. 
'^  If  yon  wonld  have  black-eyed  diil* 
dren,  jon  most  intmst  them  to  a 
black -eyed  nnrse."  And  he  can 
gravely  ask — "  Why  is  it  that  men 
who  smell  well  are  more  ingenions 
than  other  people  ?  "  He  can  con- 
found in  the  same  category,  *^  burn- 
ing-glasses, and  mirrors  in  whidi  fu- 
ture or  distant  objects  are  revealed." 
Astrology  by  no  means  satisfies  his 
thirst  for  divination.  He  has  a  sjra- 
tem  of  Cheiromancy,  and  is  very  pro- 
found on  the  lines  in  the  human  hand, 
and  a  science  completely  his  own, 
which  he  calls  Meioposcopy,  Here 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  an  indl- 
vidnal  are  revealed  by  the  lines  in  his 
forehead. 

"  Seven  lines  drawn  at  equal  distaiiees^ 
one  above  another,  horiaontally  aeross 
the  whole  forehead,  beginning  dose  over 
the  eyes,  indicate  respectively  the  regiou 
of  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Son, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  llie  signifi- 
cation of  each  planet  is  always  the  same, 
and  forehead-reading  is  thus  philosophi- 
cally allied  to  the  science  of  palmistry.** 

Metoposcopy  was  treated  of  in  thir* 
teen  lx)ok8,  doubtless  with  many  an 
episode.  We  have  notice  of  one  on 
warts.  A  woman  with  a  wart  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  is  given  over  to  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  to  the  most 
miserable  destiny.  If  the  wart  appear 
on  the  left  cheek.  ^*  where  the  dimple 
is  or  should  be,"  she  will  be  herself 
the  victim  of  another's  crime — "  she 
will  be  eventually  poisoned  by  her 
husband.*' 

Kow,  if  a  man  of  this  temper  occa- 
sionally stumbles,  amongst  his  ran- 
dom guesses,  on  what  proves  to  be  a 
truth,  what  degree  of  merit  is  to  be 
assi^ed  to  him  for  the  discoveiy? 
In  him,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  discovery  ; 
it  is,  Uke  the  rest,  a  mere  random 
guess.  We  call  him  only  a  disooverer 
who  establishes  a  truth,  who  ennnd- 
ates  it  in  that  form,  and  with  that 
degree  of  proof  which  renders  it  a  pos- 
session to  his  posterity.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  any  other  canon  of  critidnn^ 
we  might  have  to  assign  the  results  of 
scientific  calculation,  and  of  elaborate 
thought,  to  the  merest  dreamers. 
Not  only  the  least  scientific  of  men 
wonld  take  the  honours  of  our  great 
astronomers  and  chemists,  but  onx 
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httest  inyentions  and  theories  might 
be  traced  to  people  who  had  never 
dreamt  of  science  at  all.  We  know 
not  oyer  what  wild  conntiy,  or  by 
what  cross-roads,  we  should  haye  to 
trayel,  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of 
onr  present  systems.  St  Theresa,  in 
a  preface  to  one  of  her  devotional 
works,  speaking  of  a  pain  and  a  noise 
in  the  head,  which  had  weyented  her 
from  writing,  says,  "This  noise  is 
not  in  my  ears,  bnt  in  the  top  of  my 
head,  where  they  say  the  iuperior  part 
ofihe  soul  reiides:'  Was  St  Theresa 
therefore  a  phrenologist? 

Cardan  not  only  wrote  books  which 
may  be  truly  desoibed  as  de  omnibus 
rdms  et  quibusdam  aUis,  bnt  he  also 
wrote  books  upon  his  own  books— 7>e 
Propriis  LUnis;  and  npon  his  own  life 
— i>e  Proprid  Vitd,  Bnt  we  mnst 
pass  on  to  some  brief  notice  of  his 
professional  career,  and  mark  how  the 
physician  prospered  in  the  world. 

We  leftCardan  alicentiate  of  Padna, 
bnt  unable  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  College  of  Physicians  at  his  native 
town  of  Milan.  His  illegitimate  birth 
was  the  ostensible  ground  of  his  ex* 
elusion,  but  we  suspect  that  his  irre- 
gular life  as  a  gamester,  his  poverty, 
and,  in  one  word,  his  general  want  of 
respectability^  were  the  real  and  opera- 
tive causes.  Some  fortunate  cures, 
his  books,  and  the  patronage  of  a  few 
powerful  friends,  overcame  at  length 
the  opposition  made  to  him.  '^In 
the  year  1689,  after  twelve  years  of 
resolute  exclusion,  Jerome  Cardan  at 
last  came  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  Milanese  College  of 
Physicians,  and  acquired  the  legal 
right  of  practising  for  fees,  or  taking 
office  as  a  teacher  in  the  university.** 

It  was  not,  however,  immediately 
after  this  that  he  experienced  any 
real  change  of  fortune.  For  some  years 
longer  he  earns,  we  are  told,  very 
little  as  a  physician,  something  as  an 
almanac-maker,  something  by  the  sale 
of  astrological  opinions,  but  that  his 
chief  resource  is  still  the  gambling- 
table.  His  reputation  now  brought 
him  the  offer  of  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Pavia,  which  he  accepted. 
Here  he  had  the  famous  Yesalius  for 
his  co-professor,  who,  at  that  time, 


filled  the  chair  of  anatomy.  A  yonnger 
man  than  Cardan,  and  of  a  more 
soentific  character,  Yesalins  was  now 
teaching  anatomy,  based  on  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  subject.  Mr 
Morley  gives  us  a  spirited  notice  ot 
Yesalius.  The  theme  is  one  that 
warms  into  passion  even  the  stately 
Hallam.  **  He  and  his  fellow-stn- 
dents,*'  says  the  latter,  "  prowled  by 
night  in  charnel-houses,  dug  up  the 
dead  from  the  grave,  climbea  the 
gibbet  in  fear  and  silence  to  steal  the 
mouldering  carcass  of  the  mturderer ; 
the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment, 
and  the  secret  sting  of  superstitious 
remorse,  exalting  no  doubt  the  delight 
of  their  useful  bnt  not  very  enviable 
pursuits."  Both  Mr  Hallam  and  Mr 
Morley  seem  to  imply  that  Yesalins 
was  the  first  who  dared  the  prejudice, 
or  discarded  the  superstition,  whidi 
protected  the  dead  body  from  exami- 
nations so  necessary  to  the  cause  ot 
science.  But  we  have  elsewhere 
read  that  "  Mondini,  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  Bologna,  publicly 
dissected  two  female  subjects  about 
the  year  1816,'**  and  that  he  pub- 
lished anatomical  drawings  taken 
from  the  human  body.  To  Yesalins, 
however,  is  attributed,  on  all  hands, 
a  great  advancement  towards  the  true 
method  of  studying  anatomy;  and 
with  such  a  coadjutor  Cardan  must 
have  been  stimulated  to  make  his  own 
chair  of  medicine  as  instructive  as 
possible.  His  own  reputation  as  a 
physician  was  rapidly  extending. 

The  stars  had  predicted  that  Jerome 
Cardan  should  die  before  he  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  forty-five;  "but,** 
says  he,  "it  was  when  I  ought  to  have 
died  that  I  began  really  to  live.**  His 
astrology  always  deceived  him,  but, 
like  all  true  believers,  he  was  only 
the  more  faithful  to  his  astrology.  His 
reputation  was  now  so  great  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  pope,  Paul  m.,  to 
Rome.  Yery  liberal  offers  were  made 
him,  which  he  declined.  Christian, 
king  of  Denmark,  also  wished  to  at- 
tach him  to  his  court,  as  his  own 
physician ;  but  he  preferred  to  con- 
tinue in  his  present  safer  and  more 
independent  position. 

We  now  approach  the  event  in  his 


*  See  a  Sarrey  of  the  History  of  Medicine  that  prefkces  the  Encyclopedia  of 
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profaational  life  which  is  to  us  the 
most  interesting, — his  Joninej  into 
Scotland,  and  visit  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews.  He  had  now  resigned 
his  professorship  at  Pavia,  and  was  at 
Milan  when  alongletter— ayery  long 
latter,  (Mr  Morley  has  given  oa  the 
mater  part  of  it,  and  very  rightly, 
for  it  is  a  carious  epistle  in  its  wayX 
reached  him  from  Dr  Gassanate,  the 
body  -  physician  of  the  Lord  Aich* 
bi^op.  This  letter,  after  many  com- 
pliments to  Cardan,  stated  the  illness 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  wish  to  consult 
so  learned  a  man,  and  proposed  that 
patient  and  doctor  should  meet  half* 
way  at  Paris.  We  most  give  onr 
reader  an  extract  from  this  epistle ; 
we  ooold  not  possibly  withhold  the 
whole  of  so  cnrioas  a  composition  from 
him;  it  shall  be  that  pcMtion  which 
describes  the  Archbishop's  diseasOv 
with  the  medical  opinions  held  upoa. 
it  at  this  period : — 

"The  brother  of  the  nost  hoMUie 
prineey  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Soot- 
land,  tiie  meet  illostrioiifl  Arohbishop  ef 
St  iUidrews,  whose  physician  I  have  been 
for  about  four  years,  was  vexed  at  the 
age  of  about  thirW,ten  years  ago,  with  a 
periodic  asthma.  The  first  accession  of  the 
disease  was  a  dittUlation  from  the  hraint 
imto  the  lungt,  associated  at  that  time 
with  hoaneness,  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
physioiaa  then  present,  was  fbr  the  time 
lemoved*  but  there  was  a  bad  tempera- 
tore  left  in  the  brain ;  it  was  too  eold 
and  aMMst|SO  that  aa  unnatnral  matter 
was  eoUeeted  in  the  head,  which  was  re- 
tained there  Ibr  a  short  time,  because  the 
brain  eonld  neither  properly  digest  its 
own  aliment  (especially  since  it  was 
nourished  with  pitnitous  blood),  nor  had 
it  power  to  resolve  the  vapours  broaght 
into  it  from  the  parts  below.  Things 
being  left  in  this  state  by  a  preceding  at- 
tack, it  happens  that  whenever  the  whole 
body  is  filled  with  a  matter  whidi,  aa  a 
aubatanoe^  vapour,  or  quality,  iuTadee  the 
brain,  there  is  a  fresh  aeeeasion  of  the 
oomplaint — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  flow 
of  the  same  humour  down  into  the  lungs. 
And  this  accession  agrees  almost  accu- 
rately with  the  coignnctiona  and  opposi- 
tiona  of  the  moon  .  .  . '  The  arterial 
pulse  is  Boft,  small  at  the  beginning  of 
the  attack,  frequent  and  irreg^r,  show- 
ing the  constriction  and  pain  in  the  rea- 
piratory  parts,  and  the  increase  of  the 
body'e  heat ;  for  the  air  drawn  in,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  the  road  left 
for  ity  is  not  enough  to  cool  the  head  and 
longs. 


«<Youhave  heie  ilmwliele  theory e# 

the  diseaeoywhieh  hithertolhave  lahoased 
to  assuage,  and  hinder  from  paasing  iat» 
worse. 

**  Kow  learing  the  great  tumult  of  hia 
cares  and  undertaking,  he  (the  Arch- 
bishop)  is  about  to  visit  Paris,  a  city  flour* 
ishing  as  the  seat  of  studies  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  of  medicine — entirely  beni 
apea  attending  to  bis  health.  Bat  aiaee 
he  has  freqneatly  been  iafbrmed  by  me  of 
your  eouneat  virtue,  year  singular  endi- 
tion,  and  moat  abundant  azpetieaee  as  m 
praetiaiBg  pbyaieiai^  the  Awhhishep] 
eagerly  deeirea  your  help»  aa  the 
valid  protectien  that  he  can  obtain  againat 
hia  malady  ;  ao  that  he  ia  persuaded  that 
he  will  be  healed  by  you,  aa  if  by  the 
hands  of  a  fkvouring  Apollo.  Therefine  ha 
desires  in  this  aflkir,  not  only  to  receive 
vour  adviee,  but  he  is  ao  eager  to  profit 
by  year  preaeuee  wiHh  hia^  that  he  wonld 
apare  neeoattbatwunld  attiaaiye^befare 
aeme  fixed  day  toParia  Therefete  eon- 
trive,  I  beseech  yea,  that  Lutetia  (Pteia)^ 
the  nnne  of  ee  many  great  pbilneaphaa% 
may  behold  yoa,  at  leaat  oaoe»  that  yea 
may  be  surrounded  and  admired  by  aa 
many  scholars,  that  they  maj  reeeiva^ 
cherish,  and  yenerate  with  freah  honour^ 
a  man  whose  writings  have  already  had 
from  them  a  worshipfbl  reception.  ** 


The  man  must  have  been  of 
who  coold  have  resisted  each  an 
epistle.  Moreover,  Oaidan  win  qnUn 
disposed  to  visit  Paris.  When,  hoiW' 
ever,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  leaml 
that  the  Archbish4^  could  not  possi- 
bly leiive  home,  and  he  was  pennaded 
to  continue  his  jonmey  into  Sooliaad. 

John  HamilUm,  the  archbfaAep  of 
St  Andrews,  does  not  bear  a  very 
good  character,  at  least  with  Pvotea- 
tant  historiansb  This  very  illness  ia 
attributed  to  the  irrogoleritteB  of  kin 
life.  Mr  Mbrl^y  treats  him  lenientfj; 
more  leniently,  for  instance,  than  Mr 
Cook  ia  his  Hialory  <2^lA€  ^orBMKfosi 
m  Scatlaml,  who  writes  of  nim  thus  : 
— ^^  The  Beisent  was  oomi^tely  under 
the  direction  of  hia  natural  brother^ 
the  primate,  who  soujiht  to  oompen* 
sate  for  a  dtssolate  lira,  and  cooater- 
act  the  effect  of  it,  by  that  iutempar- 
ate  aeal  which  has  so  often  been 
manifest  by  the  most  proftigate  and 
irreligious  of  men."  However,  It  l» 
not  with  his  moral  eharaoter  that  ww 
have  here  to  deal,  bat  oa^  with  hia 
health,  only  with  that  "  distUladon 
from  his  brains**  which  Is  flowing 
into  his  own  langs. 


18M0  J^rtfme 

Cardan  did  not  altogether  adopt 
the  theory  of  the  bcdj-physician 
Gasaanate.  Who  fanagiDes  that  he 
wwJdf  ^^  Gaasanate  had  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  disease  a  cold  brain : 
Jerome  traced  all  theevil  to  a  hot  one.*' 
There  were  also  other  points  of  differ- 
ence. Applying  his  theory  to  practice, 
Cardan  recommended  the  use  of  a 
food  as  mnch  as  possible  '^cold- 
natnred  and  humid."  The  cold  na- 
tnred  food  would  "  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  brain,  for  it  is  the  nature 
ehieflj  of  warm  thiogs  to  exhale  and 
to  ascend.*' 

Both  physicians  attacked  the  brain 
as  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  The 
hnmonr  must  haye  flowed  dowmoard»* 
They  would  have  been  surprised 
enough  if  they  could  have  been  told 
that  their  successors  would  trace  the 
asthma  to  a  spasm  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bronchi^-mnsenlar  fibres 
whose  existeDce  could  not  have  been 
Cardan  gave  several  pre* 
tions  for  *^a  purgation  of  the 
head.''  In  some,  the  mixture  was  to 
be  **  drawn  through  the  nostrils  when 
the  patient  has  an  empty  stomach." 
In  others,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
eoranal  sntnre— being,  in  short,  a 
blister  of  no  gentie  operation.  Bat 
however  absurd  his  theoretical  rea- 
sonings  and  some  of  his  remedies  may 
have  been,  there  was  manifest,  good 
aeose  in  the  regulations  which  he  im- 
posed upon  the  archbishop  as  to  his 
diet,  exerdse,  study,  and  impose. 
These  told  ap<Hi  his  healthy  and  Car- 
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dan  retired  vietorions  from  the  fields 
carrying  back  an  increased  reputation, 
and  the  more  substantial  results  of 
the  Uberality  of  his  patient* 

From  Scotland  he  was  summoned 
to  the  court  of  England,  to  give  Ms 
advice  on  the  declining  health  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth.  Cardan's  interview 
with  the  young  monarch,  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  precocioua 
prince,  we  would  willingly  extract, 
but  we  are  warned  that  we  must  draw 
to  a  conclusion. 

We  shall  convey  Cardan  back  to 
Milan  with  all  his  honours  thick  upon 
him.  Eminent  men  solicited  his  ad- 
vice as  he  returned:  the  Elng  of 
France  would  have  detained,  him  at 
his  own  court.  We  leave  him  at  the 
aenith  of  his  fame.  The  sad  calamity 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  the  afflic- 
tion that  a  worthless  and  criminal 
son  brought  down  upon  his  grey  head, 
and  how  he  sank  again  into  poverty 
and  disrepute,  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  leaia  from  Mr  Morley's 
book. 

We  hope  we  shall  soon  again  see 
this  author  in  some  other  biography. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
subjects  enough  await  him,  and  no- 
where more  abundantly  than  in  the 
medical  literature  of  the  middle  ages. 
That  group  of  mystics,  as  we  must 
call  them,  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
term,  to  which  we  have  already  al« 
luded,  still  await  the  candid  and  judi- 
cious biographer.  Paracelsw  is  stUl 
a  problem  with  us ;  Cornelias  Agrippa 


*  ti  m^  be  amiiaiiig  to  tam  from  the  medical  disoaasion  of  Cardan  and  his  oon- 
temporaries  to  the  theologioal  dlBoiUHOiiB  which  at  the  same  time  were  vexing  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  of  St  Andrews.  This  was  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  ;  and  some  Protestant  had  hambly  suggested  that  the 
Xiord's  Prayer  oug^t  not  (from  the  yery  tenor  of  It)  be  said  to  the  saints.  As  in 
phyticy  so  in  theology,  dialeette  skill  was  to  determine  the  whole  matter.  The  ani- 
mated diMNUSion  which  Hhis  hcrcsy  exoHed  amongst  the  learned  doctors  of  theology 
seemed  to  be  eatirely  carried  on  by  mere  terns  of  logic.  ^  Some  maintained  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  said  to  Qod  formaUlgr,  and  to  the  saints  mmtrioHter ;  others  held 
it  was  said  to  God  prim^ipalUer,  and  to  the  saintiB  minut  prineipaHUr:  but  it  was  by 
the  majority  oonoluded  that  it  ehould  be  said  to  Qod  capiendo  tirietif  and  to  the 
saints  ^apimdo  Uuy^**  At  a  synod  sabseqaently  held,  the  qnestion  wis  formally 
debated ;  bat  the  synod  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  choose  between  tliis  oolleotion 
of  logical  phrases,  and  were  contented  with  determining  "  that  the  I^ord's  Prayer 
shonld  be  said  to  Gk)d,  fd  so  that  tk^  saints  oIbo  be  iHvoeated.*^ — Ceok^i  History  of  the 
Btformation  in  Sootland,  The  same  historian  proceeds  to  say  that  a  servant  of  the 
sub-prior  of  St  Andrews  asked  his  master  what  the  long  discussion  had  been  about, 
aad  being  told,  decided  that  the  Pater  noster  shonld  be  only  said  to  our  Lord. 
*  What»  then,"  said  the  sub-prior,  *ts  to  become  of  the  saints  T  "  Oh,"  said  the  man, 
with  Btraage  mixtun  of  fhiih  smd  in^verenee, "  gire  tiiem  Aves  and  Oredos  enow, 
la  the  devtt'i  name  ;  that  wiU  snttce  Ihem." 
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has  become  a  quite  fabnlone  person ; 
and  the  tbeosophist  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  magician.  From  the  writings  of 
Campanella  snrely  something  may  be 
gleaned,  and  his  life  is  not  divested 
of  even  a  tragic  interest  Mr  Mor- 
ley  has  shown  that  he  has  that "  tongh 
facnlty  of  reading"  which  would  be  so 
essential  to  the  task:  he  has  good 
sense  and  sonnd  jndgment  and  liberal 
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foeling.  If  is  not  every  one  we  would 
tmstamotigst  themystics.  Somewonld 
have  eyes  only  for  what  was  absnid 
and  ridicnlons ;  others  would  tnm 
mystics  themselves.  We  have  foDies 
enough  in  the  scientific  world  withoot 
wishing  for  a  revival  of  the  Roaicni- 
cians  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
the  pages  of  an  enlightened  bio- 
grapher. 


YOUNQ  BENGAL. 


Oxm  contemporary,  the  Wesimm' 
8ter  Review^  some  time  ago  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  wide  and  en- 
daring  popularity  of  Mr  Canning's 
Enife '  grtnder.  It  appears  easy 
enough  to  account  for  it  by  remember- 
ing the  deep  and  universal  truth  it 
contains.  The  friend  of  humanity 
accosts  a  man  apparently  in  very 
miserable  circumstances,  and  invites 
a  confidential  communication  of  his 
grievances, — inferring  that  they  are, 
of  course,  owing  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  class  who  wear  broadcloth  and 
wash  their  hands.  '^Was  it  the 
Squire,  the  Parson  of  the  parish,  or 
the  Attorney?"  Alas!  for  the  dis- 
appointed sympathiser;  he  meets 
with  a  redtal  of  physical  annoyances 
caused  by  the  sufierer's  own  mis- 
conduct, backed  by  an  appeal  for  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  which  he,  the 
philanthropist,  indignantly  repels  I 

It  is  the  correctness  of  this  ex- 
ample which  the  world — dull  dog  as 
it  is  generally  accounted — has  per- 
ceived and  honoured.  The  scene  is 
acted  and  re-acted,  as  often  as  people 
attempt  to  set  up  for  reformers  with- 
out understanding  the  case  they  pro- 
Siose  to  treat.  And  it  is  more  or 
ess  complete,  according  as  the  quack 
is,  or  is  not,  a  well-meaning  fellow  at 
bottom.  Those — and  we  know  there 
are  many  of  them — ^who  undertook 
the  work  in  earnestness,  however  ig- 
norant, will  acknowledge  their  errors, 
and  by  withdrawing  altogether,  or 
by  conferring  succour  in  the  way  re- 
quired by  the  object  of  their  solici- 
tude, since  he  will  not  have  it  in 
theirs.  The  more  designing  and  in- 
terested practitioner  will  insist  on  ad- 
ministering his  inappropriate  nos- 
strum,  thereby  establishing  a  claim 


to  his  fee,  and  vindicating  his  own 
consistency,  though  he  may  in  bo 
doing  destroy  his  patient.  The  lat- 
ter may  die,  or  he  may  go  mad  under 
the  treatment ;  or  may  refuse  it  and 
recover,  but  the  doctor— like  the  king 
— can  do  no  wrong. 

British  India  has  been  a  good  deal 
before  the  public  lately  in  this  way. 
Various  zealous  individuals,  imitating 
their  great  prototype  immortalised  in 
the  Anti-Jacobin^  have  assumed  a 
number  of  evils  which  they  hold  to  be 
afflicting  our  Eastern  dependency; 
and  have  suggested  a  number  of  re- 
medies, against  the  majority  of  which 
there  are  but  two  objections — that  they 
are  not  required,  and  they  could  not 
be  put  in  practice.  Nor  let  the  phll- 
antbropic  reformers  be  too  severely 
blamed.  They  have  often  only  acted 
according  to  their  lights ;  and  surely 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  ardour 
with  which  a  generous  mind,  taking 
fire  at  a  recital  of  oppression  or  ne- 
glect, plunges  boldly  forward  in  the 
cause  of  distant,  but,  as  they  believe, 
suffering  fellow- creatures.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  reply  by  bidding  them  look 
at  home.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
frightful  mass  of  material  want,  of 
moral  and  of  spiritual  destitution,  in 
our  own  streets ;  assuredly  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
to  look  over  the  heads  of  their  pros- 
trate  neighbours  wallowing  in  filth 
and  darkness,and  to  scan  the  telescopic 
miseries  of  the  antipodes.  Yet,  even 
this,  so  it  be  but  genuine,  is  not  alto- 
gether a  fault ;  it  is  an  education  in 
sympathy,  andneed  not  be  quite  incom- 
patible in  the  end  with  the  discharge 
of  more  domestic  duties.  At  any  rate, 
human  nature  is  human  natnre,  Brit- 
ish nature  is  British ;  and  it  is,  if  not 
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altogether  rigbt,  at  least  natural,  if 
we  must  stndy  a  disagreeable  subject, 
to  do  so  at  as  great  a  distance  as  is 
consonant  with  earnest  and  practical 
inTcstigation :  if  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween this  and  nothing  at  all,  we 
wonld  far  rather  have  onr  conntry- 
men  inquire  into  the  case  of  distant 
and  alien  tribes,  than  close  their  ejes 
and  hearts  in  egotbtic  apathy ;  more 
especially  when  those  tribes  are  point- 
edly committed  by  Providence  to 
their  care  and  kindness.  '*  This  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left 
the  other  undone.** 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  complain 
at  all,  we  should  be  tempted  to  lay 
the  heaviest  charges  at  the  door  of 
those  who  presume  upon  an  acquain- 
tance, more  or  less  superficial,  with 
the  country,  and  on  the  influence 
they  acquire  from  their  known  con- 
nection therewith,  to  furnish  the 
home  reformers  with  worthless  matter 
on  which  to  work.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  falsehood 
—one,  that  which  the  utterer  knows  to 
be  false ;  the  other  what  be  does  not 
know  to  be  true.  Both  have  been 
told  about  India.  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  English  press  in  pre- 
sidency towns,  who  have  never  wan- 
dered five  miles  beyond  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  could  not  converse 
with  a  native,  hi^h  or  low,  except  to 
call  for  a  pipe-light,  or  a  glass  of 
brandy- and- water ;  barristers  of  the 
supreme  courts,  who  administer 
English  law  to  the  mongrel  popula- 
tion of  seaports,  and  add  to  the 
Cockneyism  of  the  *'  able  editor"  the 
peculiar  disqualifications  of  the  legal 
pedant ;  European  planters  who 
would  be  glad  to  live  above  all  law ; 
native  landed  gentlemen  who  only 
value  it  as  an  exciting  kind  of  specu- 
lation, or  a  means  of  oppressiug  their 
tenantry — such  have  been  the  sources 
ih>m  which  our  information  has 
usually  been  derived.  It  is  very  true 
that  none  of  these  classes,  that  not  all 
put  together,  in  any  way  represent 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country ; 
but  at  the  same  time  their  opinions, 
and  their  facts  or  assertions,  are  those 
of  people  residing  in  India ;  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  Indian  public  is  utterly 
silent;  and  members  of  parliament 


who  wish  to  make  a  name,  editors 
who  are  anxious  to  lead  the  age,  the 
ambitious,  the  conscientioas,  the  fac- 
tions, the  restless,  are  all  alike  obliged 
to  work  as  they  can  on  the  materials 
at  their  command. 

There  are  public  wants  in  India; 
questions  there  are  which  affect  the 
thoughts  and  the  talk  of  those  who, 
from  actual  experience,  know  and  love 
that  long-lost  country,  and  its  well- 
nigh  God-forgotten  people.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  in  the  little 
volume  *  we  are  now  about  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  Maga.  In 
doing  so,  we  wonld  plunly  state  that 
we  are  inflnenced  partly  by  the  wish 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  topics  which 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  real 
friends  of  India;  and  partly  by  a 
feeling  that  it  is  right  for  both  parties 
that  the  unassuming  Hindoo,  who  ha» 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  bosom 
of  savagery  and  superstition,  should 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  that  great 
British  public,  whose  dim  and  distant 
image  has  evidently  thrown  its  long 
shadow  over  every  function  of  his 
mind. 

Perhaps  such  words  as  *'  supersti- 
tious savagery*'  may  appear  an  over- 
strained statement  of  the  condition  of 
a  country  which  sent  us  the  beautiful 
productions  witnessed  in  the  Indian 
courts  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
which  produced  epic  poems  and  rock- 
cut  temples,  when  our  ancestors  were 
wandering  about  with  unshorn  locks 
and  family  portraits  painted  on  their 
knee-caps.  But,  bright  and  delicate  as 
are  the  tissues  of  India,  elaborate  as 
may  be  Its  ivory  carvings,  they  are 
surely  of  no  great  practical  valae  on 
human  happiness ;  and  such  as  they 
are,  or  even  better,  were  those  pro- 
duced bv  their  progenitors,  the  archi- 
tects of  Elephanta  and  the  Maha- 
bhftrat.  Such  civilisation  as  the  Hin- 
doos ever  possessed  has  steadily  re- 
trograded these  many  centuries. 

'^  None  of  the  arts  aad  sciences  ever 
reached  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  per- 
fection in  India,"  (so  says  Baboo  Shodiee 
Chander) ;  "and  the  history  of  the  Hindoos 
bears  testimony  to  but  a  very  ordinary  de- 
gree of  education,  and  a  very  low  degree 
of  morality.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pythagoras,  used  to  travel 
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into  Indift  for  instraetion ;  bat  tliat,  we 
believe,  proves  nothing  more  thnn  what 
reqnires  no  proof,  that  the  Hindoos  were 
a  much  older  people,  and  had  attained, 
even  at  that  age,  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
prorement.  But  that  their  learning,  even 
when  it  thus  stood  as  a  model  to  ^reign 
admirers,  had  anything  solid  or  remark- 
able in  it,  except  its  svbtlety,  we  mnst  be 
permitted  to  donbt;  and  that  <&«  noHimal 
dkaracUr,  em  the  other  hand,  wa$  ever  mde- 
prtned  OM,  is  borne  oat  by  the  teetimony 
of  the  code  of  Men^  itself,  wherein  are  mea- 
tioned  penances  and  pnnishments  under 
the  criminal  law,  for  pollutions  which  mast 
remain  unnamed.  Naturally  the  Hindoo 
mind  is  assuredly  as  capable  of  intellee- 
tiial  and  moral  improTement  as  that  of 
any  other  raoe ;  and  it  has  exhibited,  too^ 
in  dirers  eases,  surprising  abilities,  so  Hx 
as  they  have  been  developed  new,  or  in 
remote  antiquity.  But  never  coming  into 
oollision  with  other  geninsee,  or  wtUi  the 
whole  of  even  his  own  eommunity — ^never 
associating  vrith  foreigners — ^never  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  great  advantages  de- 
rivable from  voyages  'and  traveUi,  and 
even  shut  out  from  the  adoption  of  every* 
thing  foreign  by  his  laws,  the  Hindoo  has 
not  pToHted  by  the  revolution  of  ages,  and 
is  still  walking  in  the  midst  of  compara- 
tive darkness,  while  his  brethren  of  the 
western  world,  who  were  sunk  in  primeval 
gloom  when  he  saw  the  light,  are  basking 
in  the  blaM  of  Maightaamoni." 

Fnrther  on,  in  the  same  essay,  (Hin- 
doo Caste,  p.  204),— 

**  The  British  government  has  done 
mneh  to  allay  our  suiTerings,  and  elevate 

our  national  character But  all  the 

laws  that  ever  were  enacted  will  not  ren- 
der a  vicious,  ignorant,  and  superstitious 
people  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  happy." 

Of  the  Brahmins,  the  hereditary 
priesthood,  whose  very  existence  is 
«*  the  deadly  Upas,  whose  noxiona 
exhalations  have  made  ns  what  we 
are,"  oor  anthor  thns  states  hia  opin- 
ion >— 

*  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Roman  senate 
of  his  time,  says,  that  'a  mere  seaadaloas 
company  of  sharpers  never  sate  round  a 
gaming-table:'  a  compliment  which  can 
be  applied  vrith  perhaps  even  greater  fe- 
licity to  our  clergy,  only  that  their  right 
to  pre-eminence  extends  to  every  sort  of 
guilt,  and  is  not  cirenmseribed  to  thieving 
alone." 

These  are  startling  sentences ;  but 
we  have  not  quoted  them  as  pardcn- 
larly  favoorable  specimens  of  the  Ba- 
boons style.    They  derive  tlieir  valoe 


from  the  fact  of  their  aflbrdiog  the 
best  of  all  testimony,  that  of  a  true 
Indian  patriot,  to  the  fact,  so  singa- 
larly  overlooked  by  the  seal  of  many 
of  oor  reformers,  that  Indian  society 
has  been  tried  and  fonnd  wanting,  aad 
that  in  English  influences  is  cootained, 
as  far  as  human  eye  can  peaetratev 
its  last  chance  of  redemptioB.  Accord* 
ingly  a  large  section  of  the  intellectoal 
clMses  in  Calcutta  and  the  neighboiir- 
hood  (where  the  English  charaeler 
has  had  more  momentum  and  nM>re 
scope  for  its  action),  have  earned  the 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  oor 
paper  by  boldly  discarding  the  past, 
and  endeavouring  to  give  their  on* 
happy  country  a  new  ctvUiaatioa, 
based  professedly  on  foreign  principtea. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  we  must  refer 
our  anthor  himself,  who  has  devoted 
to  his  fellow-labourers  a  long  and  fsr- 
vent  treatise,  in  which  he  eonfen  oe 
them  the  synonyme  of  "  the  Hopea  of 
India."  To  those  who  have  ever  fre- 
qnented  thetavems,  thebilliaid-roonM, 
the  race-course  of  Calcutta,  the  naiM  of 
'^  Young  Bengal*'  will  call  up  associa- 
tions of  tnrbans,  top-boots,  and  trum- 
pery trinkets  worn  by  persiHia  naively 
described  by  onr  Bab(K>  as  **  men  of 
licentious  habits  and  dissipated  cha- 
racter ;  and  a  love  for  food  proacribed 
by  the  Shastras,  and  a  morbid  anxiety 
for  promiscnoDS  intercourse  with  fe» 
males  of  all  orders,  are  the  chiet 
causes  of  their  liberalism.'*  These 
members  of  '^  Young  Bengal"  are  an- 
fortunately  those  of  whom  the  Euro- 
pean resident  sees  the  moat,  but  they 
are  not  the  fair  tjrpe  of  the  claaa.  It 
can  boast  of  names  distinguished  m 
literature,  in  society,  in  patriotism,  hi 
law,  physic,  and  even  m  Christian 
divinity.  Many  in  this  country  mny 
remember  the  earnest  Rammohmi 
Boy,  who  unhappily  sought  for  tratii 
in  the  broken  cisterns  of  Deism,  and 
the  roagniflcent  Dwarkananth  Tagorsii 
who,  like  him,  died  of  onr  ungeniid  cli- 
mate— victims  both  to  a  love  of  know* 
ledge,  which  rarely  breaks  through 
the  bigoted  conservatism  that  binda 
the  Hindoo  to  his  native  shores.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Froeamoeomar  Tagore,  the  mnnifioeoft 
patron  of  education;  ef  Bamgepel 
Ghose ;  and  of  the  whole  family  of 
the  Dutts,  sons  and  nephews  of  Baboo 
Bussomoy  Datt,  a  weU-knowJi  and 
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deBervedly  respeeted  judge  in  Cal- 
cntta.  No  less  than  five  of  these 
gentlemen  have  relieved  the  active 
pvrsnit  of  the  various  avocations  of 
ue  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
derk,  by  the  prodaction  of  English 
poetry  of  vcoy  considerable  exceilenoe. 
The  following  specimen  of  the  mose 
of  oor  own  author  Baboo  Shoshee 
Chnnder  Dutt,  is,  we  submit,  far 
better  than  the  general  run  of  the 
^'Arundines  Cami;"  and  would  do 
no  discredit  to  many  an  established 
writer,  using  his  mother-tongue : — 

No.  L— Th«  Oanoss. 

^  Thi  wftTM  an  dasbiag  proudly  down, 
Alooff  thjr  Boandinff  shore  ; 
Ltthing,  with  all  too  storm  of  power, 
^^  Ofllgy  base  of  mountain  tower, 
Of  mooque,  and  paged  hoar, 
TbaX  darkly  o*er  ibj  waters  frown  ; 
As  if  tbeir  moody  spirits^  sway 
Could  hush  tby  wild  and  boisterons  play ! 

Bat  reckless  yet  of  gloomy  eye. 

As  heedlees  too  of  smile, 

Throngb  Tarioos  climes  with  reeal  sweep 

BoUe  on  tby  current  dark  and  deep ; 

Nor  aver  Bto«^  to  wile 

The  blooming  fruits  and  flowerets  shy. 

That  lightly  bend  to  reach  tby  wave. 

Their  beauteous  breasts  therein  to  lave. 

Unconscious  roll  the  suiges  down. 
But  not  unconscious  thou. 
Dread  spirit  of  the  roaring  flood  I 
For  ages  worshipped  as  a  Gh>d, 
And  worsbiMMd  even  now — 
Worshipped,  and  not  hj  serf  or  clown  ; 
For  sages  of  the  mightiest  fame. 
Have  paid  tbeir  homage  to  thy  name. 

Oanst  thou  foiget  the  glorious  past  ? 

When,  mifffaty  as  a  God, 

With  bands  and  heart  unfettered  yet. 

And  eyes  with  slavish  tears  unwet, 

Each  sable  warrior  trod 

Thy  sacred  shore,  before  the  blast 

Of  Jdoslem  conquest  hurried  by. 

Ere  yet  the  Mogul  spear  was  nigh. 


Thine  was  gloiy^  brigbteet  ray. 
When  the  land  with  glory  teemed  ; 
The  Isirest  wreath  the  poet  won. 
The  praise  of  e^^rj  danng  done, 
On  tnee  reflected  beamed  ; 
When  glory  "k  li^t  had  passed  away, 
TUne  were  Indm^  wrongs  and  pain. 
Despite  that  brow  of  proud  disdain. 

O  V  crumbled  thrones  thy  waters  glide^ 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  woe, 
And  crown  and  kingdom,  might  and  fway, 
Tba  victor^  and  the  poat*s  bi^, 
knobly  sleep  below. 
l^Ie  remnant  of  our  ancient  pride. 
Thy  waves  survive  the  wreck  of  time. 
And  wanton  free,  as  in  their  prime.  ^ 

Perhi^  of  A  still  higher  character 


are  the  following,  the  productions  of 
Jovind  Chnnder  Dutt.  Yiewed  as  the 
work  of  a  foreigner  and  a  heathen, 
who  has  only  such  acquaintance  with 
our  language  as  he  may  have  acquired 
in  his  own  country,  they  surely  show 
two  things:— 1st,  That  a  very  good 
English  education  is  at  the  command 
of  some  at  least  of  the  natives  of  India; 
and,  2d,  That  the  soil  is  not  unfitted 
for  its  reception : — 

No.IL— Gonk 

*'l  OAZKD  upon  the  mini,  wrapt  in  tboogkt, 
Sudden  they  mahed  to  my  dwawing  «ght» 
And  in  their   place  use  moatad  cartlai 

bright ; 
Like  the  great  temple  without  workmen 

wrought^ 
The    8cen«  with   deepest    iatareit    wm 

fraught — 
Banners  unfbrlad  like  mateon  moeked  the 

lifht, 
And   burnished    annonr   red    zeflectioni 

caught. 
As  sentriee   slowly  paaed  the  nmparli 

white. 
The  streati  ware  peopled  with  a  motley 

throng. 
Brave  men  and  bashful  women  half  afraid| 
Hup  elephants  forward  urged  by  man  and 

thong, 
And  snortiag  iteedi  in  trapping!  rich  ai^ 

rayed. 
In  one  continuous  tide  w«re  home  alon^ 
While  martial  music  at  a  distance  play^** 

No.  UL— LiNM  waimf  on  thb  Flt- 

^  I  soaoHT  for  FaBM  ;  by  day  and  night 
I  itiqggled  that  my  aama  might  ba 
Bmblaioned  forth  in  typea  oflight, 
And  wafted  o*er  the  patnloss  sea  ; 
But  sunken  cheek  and  vision  dim. 
Were  all  I  got  by  seeking  him. 
I  sought  for  Wealth  ;  the  iMt  of  gold 
8uck«d  my  beet  foelingi,  seared  my  beart| 
Destroyed  my  aspirations  bold. 
That  formed  my  nature*s  "  better  part;  ** 
And,  at  the  last,  though  seeming  fair. 
The  prise  I  clutched  was  empty  air. 
I  aanght  for  Power  ;  the  loftiest  steep. 
The  topmoat  haigbts  I  fltre>«a  to  scals^ 
Nor  dark  abysses,  yawning  deep 
Around  me,  eould  mj  courage  quail; 
But  bolder  onea,  witn  swifter  pace, 
Outatript  ma  in  tbm  eager  mee. 
I  soa|^  fior  Love  ;  hia  heavenly  flsoaa 
Lit  lor  a  tioM  my  dieerleas  way; 
But  when  it  fled,  my  path  beeuna 
More  gloomy  for  the  transient  day, — 
Death  spread  above  bis  sable  pall. 
And  tamed  my  fondest  hopea  to  gall. 
I  sought  for  Health;  tha  dHnaful  gill. 
The  iMra  I  foUowed,  foither  led;^ 
Wbese  the  streamlets  hiUows  curl. 
And  wild  flowers  burst,  she  bid  her  head  ; 
I  prayed  her  to  return  a^fun. 
My  prayers  were  breathoa,— but  all  in  vnin  r 
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Whftftiluailieeknow?  AUlMaght 
Eluded,  shunned,  mj  nerrelen  grm  ; 
Whftt  Bhall  I  M«k  ?  oh,  sinful  thought. 
While  itill  this  Volume  I  cm  elup !'' 

Bat  we  mnst  proceed  with  oar  ena- 
meratioD.  We  have  yet  to  name  Drs 
Chnekerbattj,  Bboee,  and  Seal,  yoong 
men  who  boldly  broke  through  the 
trammels  of  caste ;  ylsited  England ; 
and,  having  graduated  at  the  ifnlver- 
aity  of  London  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, are  now  in  snccessfal  prac- 
tice as  physicians  in  their  own  country. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  Rey.  Sjrishna 
Mohan  Baneriea,  an  ordained  clergy- 
man of  the  Ghnreh  of  England,  who 
has  a  cure  of  sonis  in  Calcatta,  and 
preaches  with  equal  eloqoence  in  Ben- 
galee and  English.  Of  this  gentleman 
a  curious  fact  is  recorded,  and  one 
which  must  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  persons  now  living  to  perform. 
He  has  translated  a  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  from  the  original  Greek  into 
Sanscrit.  It  calls  up  strange  sensa- 
tions to  see  the  glorioas  child  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  brought  face 
to  face  with  its  aged  but  unhonoured 
parent. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the 
men  here  mentioned,  and  the  branch 
of  the  community  they  represent,  have 
never  been  indaced  to  Join  in  the  con- 
temptible agitations  and  **  Monster 
Meetings**  of  the  Calcatta  politicians. 
It  would  be  almost  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  resist  the  united  temp- 
tations of  persuasive  demagogues,  and 
of  the  general  frenzy,  backed  as  they 
may  have  been,  in  such  cases,  by 
feelings  of  genuine  patriotism.  But 
let  us  jadge  them  by  what  they  do  in 
cold  blood.  The  book  we  are  notic- 
ing is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  social 
subjects,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  are  amongst  those  which  must 
occupy  the  attention  of  real  Indian 
reformers.  Judging  from  the  table  of 
contents,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tone  of  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive what  complaint  can  be  brought 
on  such  grounds,  or  on  what  feeling 
of  discontent  entertained  by  sensible 
and  well-disposed  persons  like  these, 
who  owe  all  they  are,  not  more  to 
their  own  intelliffence  and  energy  than 
to  the  society  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  British  Grovemment. 

Baboo  Shoshee  Chunder*s  Bill  of 
Fare  is  as  follows : — 


Young  Bengal,  or  the  Hopes  of  Indis. 
Yedantism,  and  the  Brahma  Sablia. 
Women  in  India;  their  Condition  and 

Character. 
The  Rohilla  Afljshans  in  India. 
Hindn  Caste ;  its  Natore,  Origin,  and 

Tendency. 
Hinda  Female  Edncatlon. 

Now,  all  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fourth,  are  subjects  in  which 
the  future  amelioration  of  the  country 
is  deeply  involved ;  but  none  of  them 
such  as  the  most  despotic  government 
can  interfere  in  with  any  degree  of 
justice,  or  any  hope  of  ultimate  bene- 
fit. They  must  spring  from  the  Pko- 
PLX.  The  utmost  government  can  do, 
is,  either  through  its  individual  mem- 
bers and  servants,  or  by  grants  and 
official  measures,  to  suggest  the  nature 
and  direction  of  such  ^orts  as  thej 
deem  it  advisable  for  the  people  to 
make.  But  such  suggestions  most 
always  be  attended  with  uncertainty. 
No  government  has  much  sympathy 
with  popular  wants ;  least  of  aU  can 
such  be  expected  where  the  ruling 
power  neither  shares  the  language, 
the  religion,  nor  the  social  feelings  of 
the  community.  So  that,  after  all, 
the  only  certain  impetus  that  can  be 
given  to  reform  by  our  government  hi 
India  should  seem  to  ^  by  dilTasing 
wider  and  deeper  the  blessings  of  a 
sound  education ;  and  even  this  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  the  duty  of  the 
State.  Great  efforts  are,  however, 
being  made,  efforts  which  have  been 
hindered,  as  they  still  are  amongst 
ourselves,  by  party  differences.  For- 
tunately for  India,  these  were  not  of 
the  same  absorbing  nature  as  they 
are  in  England.  The  two  great  par- 
ties were  the  Anglicists  and  the  Ver- 
nacularists ;  those  who  wished  to 
introduce  civilisation  through  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilisers,  and  those 
who  were  for  reviving  and  employing 
in  the  good  work  the  Babel  tongues 
of  India,  not  one  of  which  possesses  a 
literature  equal  to  that  of  the  Gaelic 
or  the  Basque.  On  this  subject  let 
us  hear  our  Baboo. 

^  The  endeavour  to  assimilate  the  lite- 
rature of  a  conntry  like  India,  wUdi, 
sooth  to  say,  has  no  popalar  literature  of 
its  own,  with  the  literature  of  snch  civi- 
lised  qaarters  of  the  globe  as  Britain  or 
France,  in  preference  to  creating  a  new 
literature  for  it,  whieh,  when  refined  to 
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its  exiremest  polish,  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  snrpass  that  of  Bormih, 
China,  or  Japan,  can  hardly  be  set  down 
ae  unpatriotic  in  ita  more  enlarged  sense. 
It  is  all  Tory  well  to  speak  of  rescuing 
the  language  of  a  country  from  contempt, 
and  refining  it,  and  making  it  worthy  of 
a  rising  people.  But  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  raise  and  refine  a  language  hither- 
to common  only  to  fishermen  and  shop- 
keepers, and  adapt  it  to  literary  purposes, 
as  all  that  patriot  cry  would  wish  us  to 
suppose.  AlmoH  every  dittrict  has  a 
eqparate  diaUctV 

Almost  every  district  of  one  pro- 
vince !  and  there  are  perhaps  twenty 
snch  provinces  in  India.  As  for  the 
literature  that  does  exist,  our  author 
tells  ns  that  it  is  profligate  and  in- 
decent, and  has  **  certainly  not  failed 
to  dve  many  a  rake  to  the  world." 

Bat,  as  we  hinted  above,  people 
have  contrived  to  keep  their  passions 
out  of  this  dispute,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  it  Is  now  pretty 
well  accommodated  on  principles  of 
experience  and  common  sense.    All 
friends  of  education  In  India  seem 
now  agreed  that  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  that  common  amount  of  teach- 
ing which  is  required  to  render  an 
agriculturist  or  a  handicraftsman  an 
intelligent    member     of    his     own 
class,  the  three  "  R's"  of  Sir  William 
Curtis  must  be  tanght  in  the  patois 
of  his  district  or  his  province.    But 
the    student  who    seeks    anything 
tigher  in  education — who  demands  of 
it  an  enlargement  of  mind — who  as- 
pures  to  distinction  in  the  higher  walks 
of  law,  literature,  or  science,  must 
find  in  the  language  of  England  what, 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  pro- 
vided to  his  ancestors  in  the  Arabic, 
<and  to  our  own  in  the  Latin  and  the 
Norman  French.    This  matter  being 
«ow  happily  adjusted,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  sorts  of  education 
for  ever  disentangled  and  rendered 
independent  and  nnconfused,  a  heavy 
responsibility  does  indeed  rest  upon 
the  English  in  India,  officially  and  in 
private,  individually,  and  as  the  su- 
preme source  of  rewards  and  institu- 
tions, to  keep  the  two  channels  care- 
fully distinct,  that  both  in  their  due 
course  may  carry  benefits  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  thirsty 
land. 

But  to  the  people  must  be  left  the 
iaak  of  hearty  co-operation  in  this 


good  work.  And  in  no  way  can  they 
more  effectually  aid  it,  than  in  break- 
ing down  all  time-dishonoured  cus- 
toms that  exist  as  barriers ;  to  the  re- 
moval of  which,  a  government — most 
of  all  a  foreign  government— must  be 
iiecessarily  inadequate. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  pride  of 
CASTE.  But,  second,  nor  less  grievous, 
is  the  foolish  prejudice  which,  acquir- 
ing denser  blindness  in  its  old  age,  has 
given  the  force  of  an  undiscriminating 
law  to  the  disfavour  with  which  the 
early  Hindoos  regarded  the  pursuit  of 
literature  by  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
a  boy^s  life,  he  is  entirely  influenced 
by  his  mother ;  and  "  if  she  be  weak- 
natured,  or  small" We  remem- 
ber how  the  Laureate  argues  it  oat. 

Well  and  wisely  does  the  worthy 
Baboo  put  this. 

**AU  chUdreii  are  ttUl  horn  in  paradise 
— a  paradise  as  beautiful  as  that  in  which 
Adam  lived — and  born  with  hearts  as 
sinless  and  as  pure  as  were  those  of  our 
first  parents.  What  converts  this  Eden, 
then,  into  an  unweeded  garden  I .  •  •  . 
What  but  the  training  which  the  sinftd 
communicate  to  the  sinless.  ....  If 
the  opinion  of  schoolmasters  were  taken, 
it  would  be  found  that,  in  educating 
Hindoo  lads,  more  difiiculty  is  encounter- 
ed in  weaning  them  from  wrong  notions 
and  ideas,  than  in  impressing  on  them 

more  correct  principles What 

diifieulty  is  felt  in  making  him  relinquish 
these — for  which  he  has  often  the  best 
authority,  that  of  his  mother — tutors 
alone  can  testify.  Why  is  this  so,  but  that 
the  mother  is  ignorant  1  Nature  has  pro- 
rided  her  with  patience,  gentleness,  elo- 
quence, and  love ;  educate  her,  and  she 
becomes  fit  for  her  duty.  Who  so  fit  to 
teach  a  child  as  she  1  Who  can  weave  in- 
struction and  lore  in  one  sweet  cestns 
around  its  heart  1  Is  the  mother  to  be 
left  illiterate— this  being  who  can  hardly 
breathe  around  herself  without  blighting 
or  shedding  freshness  and  life  on  the 
souls  of  her  children ! " 

The  picture  of  Zenkna  life  aflbrd- 
ed  by  onr  author  is  new,  valuable, 
and  complete.  Even  in  India,  we  be- 
lieve no  European,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  this  essay  (which  ap- 
peared originally,  as  we  are  told  m 
the  Preface,  in  ^*  Saunders*  Magazine,'* 
a  local  miscellany),  had  any  correct 
notion  of  this  matter.  In  this  country, 
we  are  sure  that,  beyond  a  vague  pic- 
ture of  latticed  stonework  and  hookah- 
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smoking,  not  ono  penKm  in  a  millton 
has  ever  attempted  to  form  a  notion 
of  it.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  women 
c^  a  coontry  is  not  only  its  domestic 
lUe,  but  the  hinge  npon  which  tnms 
Uie  whole  franeworlL  of  society.  What 
were  the  histoiy  of  Greece  without 
the  Hetaire?— what  that  of  Rome 
withoot  the  free  and  high-hearted 
matrons  ?  —  what  that  ^  France 
withont  the  heroines,  the  pr^enses, 
the  intriguantes,  the  Cordays,  Ram- 
booilietSv  LoDgnevilles,  Rolands,  De 
Staels? 

The  leading  features  of  wonsan's 
position  in  India  are  these:  Early 
marriage;  complete  ignorance;  do- 
mestic subservience  and  drudgery 
.without  parallel — withont  intermis- 
sion; exclusion  from  society,  and 
restriction  from  second  marriage. 
Uncompromising  is  the  obsenrance 
of  the  ancient  text  of  Meni :  **  Whe- 
ther a  female  be  a  child,  or  a  young 
woman,  or  old,  she  must  ever  be 
dependent.  In  her  childhood,  she 
must  be  in  subjection  to  her  parents, 
in  her  youth  to  her  husband,  and  in 
her  old  age  to  her  children.*'  **  She 
has  been  condemned,**  says  the 
Baboo,  **to  seclusion,  and  reduced 
to  servitude ;  the  most  innocent  free- 
doms of  life  have  been  denied  to  her; 
and  she  has  been  withheld  altogether 
from  intercourse  with  society.  In- 
stead of  being  permitted  to  lead  the 
taste  and  direct  the  sentiments  of 
man,  she  has  been  degraded  to  a 
eoncabine  and  housekeeper.**  80 
profound  is  the  contempt  entertained 
for  the  sex,  that  the  birth  of  a  female 
ehild  is  usually  regarded  as  a  family 
misfortune;  the  terms  ^ son-in-law ** 
and  ^'brother-in-law**  are  the nepha 
mUra  of  native  vituperation ;  and 
amongst  whole  tribes  —  and  those 
some  of  the  noblest  in  the  land^the 
parents,  high  and  low,  nmrder  theur 
female  offspring  with  a  pertinacity 
which  has  hitherto  defied,  though 
gradually  with  less  and  less  success, 
the  humane  but  necessarily  imperfect 
•nrveillance  of  our  police. 

Still  lower  is  the  degradation  of  the 
widow.  The  married  woman,  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  enjoys 
some  advantages   in   freedom  from 

rBonal  danger  ot  temptation,  and 
that  natural  supremacy  over  the 
domestic  department,  of  which  no- 


thing can  deprive  the  warm  and  btrnj 
femirie  heart, — ^the  orderly  dutconn 
hitellect  bestowed  upon  that  half  of 
mankind  by  the  irresistible  desigBs  of 
Providence.  But  for  her  whose  lord 
is  dead,  though  the  ceremony  may  be 
(and  often  is)  but  an  unconsummated 
betrothal,  there  remains  nothing  but 
menial  drudgery  and  unnatural  soli- 
tude, with  the  possible  alternative 
of  unhononred  concubinage.  The  pre- 
judice, common  to  eveiy  man,  la 
favour  of  having  unpreceded  and 
unchallenged  posMssion  of  his  help- 
mate's heart,  has  in  this  country 
been  crystallised  by  the  pe^trifying 
c<mservatism  of  the  people  into  aa 
irrefragable  law,  of  which  the  lo^cal 
conclusion  led  at  last  to  the  custom—' 
scarcely  now,  under  a  Christian  |0* 
vemment,  wholly  suppressed — ^whtch 
ordained  that  the  wife  or  wives 
should  ascend  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husband,  and  be  consumed  alive 
with  his  defunct  carcass. 

Here,  then,  is  native  testimony  to 
the  wants  of  India.  No  imaginary 
grievsnces,  no  political  aspurations, 
are  expresised.  True  patriot  as  our 
author  is,  he  is  yet  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  feel  that  India  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  self-government.  She 
has  proved  utterty  wanting.  And 
now,  apparently,  as  a  last  resonreei 
Providence  has  temporarily  com- 
mitted the  education  of  this  fallen 
but  interesting  and  gifted  race  to  the 
hands  of  that  people  who  stand  first 
of  all  the  world  for  mmnJL  as  fior 
physical  civilisation.  What  are  the 
materials  on  which  the  English  in 
India  are  to  work  ? — or  rather,  whal 
are  the  noxious  encumbrances  that 
mast  be  removed  before  the  soil  will 
be  fitted  for  the  ploughman  or  the 
sower?  A  religion  which  the  Hindoo^ 
whose  psges  we  have  been  notactng^ 
broadly  states  to  be  inferior  to  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  Greek  or  Romna 
Christianity,  is  the  first  ''Never 
in  the  days  ef  Socrates  and  Plato^** 
says  he,  ''  were  the  Grecians— lew 
as  they  are  at  this  moment— so  highly 
as  a  moral  people,  as  now;  thoi^ 
Christianity  amongst  them  is  like  a 
withered  trunk,  a  rotten  tree.  Never 
in  the  days  of  Brutus,  Cato,  or  Cia- 
cinnatus,  were  the  Romans— dark  aa 
their  present  corruption  is — more 
practicaUy  moral  as  a  nation  thaa 
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now,  eren  though  perverted  doctrines 
have  marred  amongst  them  all  the 
snblimer  featnres  of  Bible  religion. 
All  this  has  Christianity  achieved ; 
and  all  this  has  never  been  achieved 
by  the  Yed^nta.'* 

And  be  it  remarked,  that  this 
Vedinta  Is  no  volgar  scheme  of 
idolatrous  rites  and  snperstitions 
practice,  but  a  system  of  soaring 
and  transcendental  eclecticism ;  which, 
attracting  to  itself  some  portions  of 
revealed  truth,  and  grafting  them  on 
the  pore  metaphysics  of  some  of  the 
subtlest  thinkers  in  the  world,  has 
ended  in  producing  a  mere  jumble 
of  contradictions,  compromises,  and 
checks,  only  so  far  practicable  as  a 
moral  rule  of  life,  as  it  wanders  from 
its  texts,  and  condescends  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  its  plain  and  holy 
rival.  God,  according  to  the  Vedinta 
(as  originally  delivered  by  Yijasa), 
is  the  Animus  Mundi  of  Lucretius 
and  Epicurus.  In  an  eternity  of  self- 
satisfied  apathy,  he  brooded  over  the 
DothtDgness  around.  Like  the  deity 
of  D* Anmale,  in  the  Henriade — 

^'Tnaquille,  an  haut  dw  ci«iix,  11  ae  m&le  de 
lni-mdme.*^ 

At  length  the  silence  and  the  soli- 
tude become  insupportable  even  to 
this  unsocial  Being.  He  wishes,  and 
on  the  instant  arise  a  series  of  phan- 
tasmagoric illusions,  which  form  the 
scenery  to  be  peopled  by  emanations 
from  Himself— human  souls,  disguised 
in  the  shadowy  vestments  of  mortal- 
ity. So  far  we  have  merely  specula- 
tions which  have  been  held  in  all 
ages  by  holy  men  and  wise,  and  even 
in  connection  with  the  most  orthodox 
forms  of  Christianity.  Man  is  made 
in  God*s  image,  say  our  Scriptures; 
Plato,  and  many  even  of  his  Chris- 
tian followers,  thought  that  eternal 
being  could  no  more  have  a  begin- 
ning than  an  end ;  Bishop  Berkeley, 
starting  from  tar-water,  came  ere 
long  to  disbelieve  in  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  matter.  All  these  phanta- 
sies seem  to  have  little  influence*  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  the  great  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  the  Hindoo 
philosophers  are  not  satisfied  with 


accounting  for  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe;  they  must 
also  fulfil   the   whde   character  of 


'*  Looking  before  and  after** — 

and  follow  the  ulterior  destinies  of 
creation — the  theatre,  and  its  actors. 
And  now  commence  their  difficulties. 
Justification  by  works  will  not  suit 
their  logical  intellects ;  *^  for  works/* 
says  the  text,  '^  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bargain  ;"  and  again, 
^'^ fetters  are  fUUrs^  even  be  they  qf 
eilver  or  of^ld,^'*  Yet  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  this  magnificent  thought 
is  all  missed,  because  the  idea  of  an 
atonement  and  of  justification  by  faith 
were  the  sacred  fire,  which  could  not 
be  communicated  to  man  but  by  being 
brought  down  from  Heaven.  So  nni- 
versal  is  the  truth,  that  ^^man  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Still  they 
skirt,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  the 
abysmal  depths  of  Antinomianism ; 
but  it  is  only  to  land  us,  &sn€p  Kpray^>Ms 
T$r  vpa£ctt£,  on  the  absurd  catastrophe 
of  total  uselessness,  and  statuesque  ab- 
negation of  all  and  several  our  func- 
tions. ^^  When  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  at  rest,  and  when  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  occupied,  that  is 
the  state  for  obtaining  liberation." 
And  again,  ^^  when  the  Jogee  re- 
nounces all  assistance  from  the  un- 
derstanding, and  remains  without  the 
exercise  of  thought,  he  is  identified 
with  Brdhma,  and  remains  as  the  pure 
glass  when  the  shadow  has  left  it.'** 
And  the  reward  of  this  life  of  indolent 
vegetation,  the  highest  possible  phase, 
say  our  philosophers,  of  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  a  total  loss  of  identity :  the 
soul,  being  reunited  to  its  Divine 
fountain,  ^*  as  rivers  flowing  mergeinto 
the  sea,  loeing  boi/i  name  andfarm.^^ 

And  this  is  the  scheme  attempted 
to  be  revived  to-day,  by  those  en- 
lightened but  misguided  philanthro- 
pists, who,  seeing  the  lost  condition 
of  their  ooantry,  wish  to  reform  and 
restore  it,  with  no  assistance  but  what 
they  msy  derive  from  indigenous  re- 
sources ;  and  it  is  to  this  the  largest 
cUssof  influential  Bengalees  that  some 
of  oar  own  reformers  wish  to  intrust 


*  "  SQs  wisdom  is  eonihiaed,"  says  the  Oita,  quoted,  like  the  rsst  of  oor  eztraets, 
from  the  Eitay  <m  VetUmiitm,  "  who,  hke  the  tortoise,  ean  dnm  in  eU  ku  memhm^ 
and  reatimin  them  from  their  wonted  paipoieSk" 
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the  Hindoo  mlllioiui.  As  well  might  ft 
man  at  death*s-door,  with  a  lingerinff 
cancer,  protest  against  bis  bdng  cured 
by  any  means  bnt  those  existing  in 
his  diseased  and  putrefying  body :  or, 
as  oar  author  still  more  strongly  puts 
it,  '^Just  as  possible  is  it  for  dissipa- 
tion and  excess  to  restore  an  ex- 
hausted constitution  to  pristine  vigour 
and  health."  For,  be  it  added,  the 
above  system,  such  as  it  is,  is  merely 
proposed  as  an  esoteric  doctrine  for 
the  high  and  the  learned ;  the  poor 
^to  whom  '*  the  gospel  was  preached*') 
are  to  be  sustained  on  the  more  di- 
ffestible  nutriment  of  polytheism  and 
idolatry  I  A  propagation  of  these 
tenets,  professedly  false,  is  announced 
by  the  neo-Vedantlc  reformers  of  Cal- 
cutta as  part  of  their  plan. 

Secondly^  we  have  to  deal  with 
CASTE, — the  result  of  which,  as  stated 
broadly  by  our  author,  has  been  to 
keep  all  classes  in  th(«ir  respective 
origiufd  states  of  misinformation,  so 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  one 
religion  for  the  high,  and  another  for 
the  low ;  and  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  false  principles  in  science, 
art,  manufacture,  and  social  practice. 

Thirdly^  there  is  the  organised 
darkening  of  the  minds  of  women — a 
full  half,  some  think  the  better  one — 
of  the  community.  They  are  exclud- 
ed from  knowledge,  from  society,  as 
far  as  possible  from  influencing  con- 
duct, life,  history. 

Fourthly^  ana  cognate  with  the 
above,  is  the  organised  oppression 
that  condemns  widows  to  perpetual 
servitude,  solitude,  or  prostitution. 

Fifthly,  we  shall  add — though  we 
suspect  our  author  himself  is  hardly 
aware  of  its  importance — the  natives 
must  disabuse  themselves,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  their  shiftless  dependence 
on  government.  Aitlez  tot,  et  Vitat 
faidera,  must  be  the  advice  of  all 
true  friends  to  young  India.  Our 
Baboo  seems,  in  more  places  than  one, 
to  blame  the  rulers  of  British  India  for 
not  grappling  more  directly  with  the 
above-mentioned  evils.  6e  should 
remember  that,  if  no  government  can 
lead  a  nation  very  far,  either  morally 
or  socially,  how  much  more  difficult 
must  the  task  be  for  a  government 
alien  to  the  people,  and  incredibly  ad- 
vanced beyond  them, — bound,  more- 
oyer,by  innumerable  expressed  pledges, 


no  less  than  by  the  whole  diaraeter 
of  their  tenure,  from  interference  on 
points  of  domestic  or  rellgioas  natara, 
further  than  may  be  necessary  f6r  that 
which  is  the  first,  if  not  the  ultimate 
duty  of  rulers — the  protection,  namely* 
of  liie  and  property.  But,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  onr  Baboo  a  fine  fellow  ? 
And  can  that  people  be  altogether 
worthless,  or  that  foreign  regime  alto- 
gether unproductive  of  result^  from 
whence  springs  a  man  capable  of  dis- 
carding the  prejudices  of  national  tra- 
dition, and  acquiring  the  tone  of 
thought  of  a  handful  of  alien  con- 
querors, till  he  can  write  such  pas- 
sages as  we  have  quoted?  GrOD 
speed  him  1  and  may  He  be  pleased 
to  spare  his  country,  and  raise  it  to 
its  due  place  among  the  nations,  for 
that  it  contains  not  ten,  but,  let  ns 
hope  ten  hundred,  such  as  this  man  ! 
The  population  of  India,  it  is  tme 
(and  the  volume  before  us  amply  sup- 
ports the  assertion),  is  not  yet  in  any 
way  typified  by  such  men  as  Shoshee 
Cbunder  Dutt ;  the  literary  class  is 
not  more  highly  raised  above  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
in  Christian  countries,  than  are  he  and 
his  few  compeers  above  the  mere  edn- 
cated  section  of  their  compatriots.  Bnt 
they  are  working,  and  honest  English- 
men are  working  with  them — both 
officially  and  individually  ;  though 
necessarily,  if  our  view  is  correct, 
more  in  the  latter  mode  than  in  the 
former :  and  we  cannot  avoid  hoping 
that,  with  such  workmen  and  su<£ 
material,  the  blessing  of  Providence 
will  one  day  crown  the  labour. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  very  childish,  not  to 
say  unfair,  that  the  government  of 
British  India  should  be  blamed  for  all 
the  backwardness  of  civilisation,  and 
the  religions,  moral,  and  social  here- 
sies that  make  that  country  so  melan- 
choly a  type  of  stagnation  and  misery. 
When  first  it  passed  into  our  posses- 
sion, there  were  certainly  many  things 
which  prominentiy  called  for  the  no- 
tice of  the  supreme  power,  and  they 
received  it.  Internal  warfare  and 
spoliation — long  chronic,  almost  nor- 
mal—have been  completely  stopped ; 
Thuggee  is  unheard  of;  Suttee  as  rare 
as  high  treason  in  England ;  Dacoity 
only  lingers  where  Judges  are  scmpn- 
lons ;  the  police  and  criminal  lawi 
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worked  midnly  by  AsUtics,  is  decid- 
edly Buperior  to  that  of  any  other 
Asiatic   conntry,  and  is  daily  im- 
proving; prison  discipline  is  better 
than  it  was  in  England  in  the  days 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  while  the 
registration  of  landed  property  has 
attained  a  degree  of  simplicity  and 
precision    to  which  we  in  iSritain 
are  still    strangers.      Kow,    snrely 
to  have  confeired  npon  the   most 
anarchical    of   Eastern    popnlations 
a  progressive  protection  for  life  and 
property,  will  be  admitted  by  the 
most  liberal  politicians  to  be  a  falfil- 
ment  of  the  first  and  most  peremptory 
claim  that  can  ever  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  state.    Nor  is  it  easy  to 
perceive  why,  with  their  hands  fall  of 
pressing  work  like  the  above,  in  a 
country  where  the  mdest  principles 
of  polity  were  ntterly  unknown,  the 
rolers  of  India  should  be  blamed,  be- 
cause they  have  not,  in  less  than  a 
century,  overturned  the  domestic  so- 
cial and  moral  code  that  has  gone 
on  petrifying  since  the  times  of  Aga- 
memnon or  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  take 
the  extreme  instance  of  female  infan- 
ticide— a  case  with  which,  as  involving 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the  go- 
vernment  was   undoubtedly   called 
upon  to  deal — will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  phyiical  impossibility  of  a 
government,  and  that  an  alien  one, 
attempting  to  put  down  a  domestic 
evil,  without  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  subjects.    The  history  of 
the  movement  shows  that  magistrates 
of  uncommon  zeal,  ability,  and  expe- 
rience, backed  by  the  almost  procon- 
sular authority  of  an  Indian  district- 
officer,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  meet 
the  undoubted  commission  of  this  foul 
onnatural  crime  with  conviction  or 
punishment.    At  length  Mr  Raikes, 
then  stationed  at  Mynpoorie,  con- 
<seived  the  expedient  of  convening  the 
influential  members  of  the  daughter- 
slaying  clans,  and  suggesting  to  them 
the  abhorrence  with  which  their  prac- 


tice was  regarded  by  dvilised  man- 
kind, and  the  easy  means  afforded  for 
its  abrogation  in  the  united  resolution 
of  society.  Bules  were  at  once  framedi 
and  cordially  acceded  to;  and  statis- 
tical inquiries  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated the  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  has  recently  been  repeated  on 
a  still  larger  scale  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Punjab.  But  the  evils 
noticed  by  Baboo  Shoshee  Chunder 
are  not  such  as  in  any  way  affect  life 
or  property;  for  the  government  have 
shown  a  firm  resolve  that  they  shall 
not  be  permitted  so  to  do.  The  iso- 
lation of  the  widows  led  to  Suttee, 
and  it  was  proscribed  as  murder; 
the  institution  of  Caste  involved  the 
civil  disqualification  of  a  person  who 
changed  his  religion,  so  that  he  could 
not  succeed  to  his  patrimonial  inherit- 
ance. This  also  has  been  annulled 
by  a  special  regulation.  But  it  must 
surely  be  obvious  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observation,  that  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  Caste,  the  opening  of  the  Zenknas 
to  the  visitor  or  the  schoolmaster — 
that  these  and  similar  reforms  could 
not  be  effected  against  the  will  of  the 
people ;  and  that  the  attempt  would 
justly  warrant  the  most  impassioned 
invectives  ever  heaped  on  the  tyranny 
of  the  Indian  government.  If  a  man 
has  an  imposthume  that  is  bringing 
him  to  the  grave,  the  physician  must 
first  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sore; 
but  the  restoration  of  the  patient's 
general  vigour  must  be  left,  under 
Providence,  to  his  own  care  and  the 
resources  of  his  constitution.  The 
medical  man  may  prescribe  a  regimen, 
and  administer  tonics ;  in  like  manner, 
the  English  in  India  may  suggest  the 
direction  and  the  means  of  reforma- 
tory movements;  but  whether  they 
shall  be  adopted,  and  whether  they 
shall  succeed,  must  depend  on  the 
spirit  with  which  they  are  received, 
and  on  the  favour  of  the  great  Dis- 
poser of  Events. 
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There  are  some  names  which  Pro- 
yidence  seems  to  have  gifted  with  the 
perpetual  attribate  of  yonth.  Eyerj 
one  knows  how  many  years  it  is  since 
the  world  was  gladdened  with  those 
sweet  kindly  English  villages  and 
circles  of  good  neighbours,  of  which 
Miss  Mitford  is  the  parent  and  crea- 
tor ;  bat  few,  we  belieye,  of  all  that 
wide  population  of  nnknown  friends 
which  she  has  made  for  herself,  will 
read  the  sad  but  uncomplaining  pre- 
face of  Atherton  without  a  shock  of 
sorrowful  wonder.  The  yery  genios 
of  open  air  and  daylight,  of  bright- 
eyed  loying  obsenration,  of  rural  free- 
dom and  innocent  unrestraint,  it  is 
sad  to  think  of  her  old  age  condemned 
to  the  bondage  of  a  sick-room,  of 
those  fetters  of  bodily  helplessness, 
those  weary  days  of  imprisonment, 
which  she  herself  mentions  so  calmly. 
Decay  and  pain,  strange  alien  influ- 
ences, jar  with  a  stronger  discord 
when  we  hear  of  their  effect  on  one 
so  fresh  and  young  at  heart;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  presence 
which  pervades  all  those  sweet  living 
stories  with  an  unmentioned  but  al- 
ways visible  individuality,  is  confined 
within  four  walls,  or  sentenced  to  the 
still  more  dreary  thraldom  of  a  bed  of 
pain.  After  mentioning  an  accident 
which  happened  to  her  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Miss  Mitford  writes  of  her 
present  state  of  health :  **  The  autumn 
found  me  again  confined  to  my  room; 
wheeled  with  difilculty  from  the  bed 
to  the  fireside;  unable  to  rise  from 
my  seat,  to  stand  for  a  moment,  to 
put  one  foot  before  another ;  and  when 
lifted  uito  bed,  incapable  of  taming  or 
moving  in  the  slightest  degree  what- 
ever. Even  in  writing,  I  was  often 
obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass  held  for 
me,  because  I  could  not  raise  my  hand 
to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink.  In  this 
state,  with  frequent   paroxysms   of 

gain,  was  Atherton  written.*'  If  boast- 
ig  were  in  Miss  Mitford*8  way,  she 
has  abundant  room  for  self-gratnlation 
over  so  singular  a  feat ;  for  the  air  is 
as  sweet,  and  the  out-of-doors  atmo- 
sphere as  full  of  light  and  motion  and 
fresh  winds,  in  this  story  as  in  any 


tale  she  ever  wrote;  aad  we 
higher  praise. 

Among  the  earlieil  in  the  thimig 
of  feminine  writers  who  inimale  the 
literary  annals  of  the  past  half-osiK 
tory,  Mary  Bossel  Mitford,  Me  ef 
the  most  womanly  and  nnprotfiwliwg 
of  them  ally  holds  a  firiendly  footing  in 
thonsands  of  homes,  which  her  per- 
sonal presence  never  approached,  nsr 
herself  had  note  U,  She  who  neither 
daa^es  by  her  genios,  nor  mnch  en- 
lightens by  her  phDoeophy,  does  mhat 
neither  wisdom  nor  gooiia  aiwi^n 
SQoceed  in  doing — comee  in  nt  the 
heart  alike  of  her  snbiect  and  her 
hearer.  Neither  learned  in  meUphy- 
sical  analysis,  nor  nice  in  the  varying 
shades  of  passion,  her  tme  and  nala- 
ral  eye  is  wise  to  see  the  nnstmined 
and  common  emotions  which  lie  wana 
In  the  bosom  of  ordinary  life;  and 
needing  no  monsters,  eitlKT  of  vilenesn 
or  perfection,  to  stimnlate  her  enm 
interest  in  her  feUow-creatnres,  she 
offers  no  sach  unwholesome  ezcilalien 
to  her  andienoe.  A  tmer  intnitioa 
and  a  nobler  insight  is  hers.  Skilled  to 
discover  those  hidden  qoalities  of  iMait 
and  spirit  whidi  shy  honesty  nnrsee 
within  itself  and  stnrdily  lefime  So 
make  demonstration  of--end  with  n 
quick  eye  for  the  occasions  which  call 
forth  latent  heroism,  magnaninii^, 
and  oonrage — her  loving  leveintioB 
throws  light  npon  tlie  rediseming  spot 
in  many  a  nigged  nativB,  and  opcae 
the  contracted  doorway  of  nmn^  n 
home  of  faded  gentility  er  pennnoqs 
>  cottage, — ^not  to  spy  the  pover^  ef  the 
land,  bat  to  disclose  the  wide  hewt^ 
great  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
worid,  which  somehow  hat  come  to 
harboor  there.  No  one  ever  leae  from 
the  fresh  chronides  of  Miss  liitfoid 
more  learned  in  signs  of  seMahnew, 
more  wisely  suspicious  or  wary  of 
his  fellows.  For  her  own  part,  she 
has  too  little  skill  in  evil  motives  to 
render  them  cleverly,  or  search  them 
oat  at  all ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  like  our  neighboor  better  and  not 
worse,  to  embrace  onr  friends  more 
heartily,  to  trust  dependants  with  a 
franker  security,  and  judge  the  nni* 
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▼enal  world  with  a  more  kindly  eye, 
if  we  would  receive  tbe  genial  inter- 
pretation of  humanity  which  this  eon- 
Bhiny  nature  spreads  before  US.  Three- 
aoore  years,  with  all  their  toils  and 
trials,  and  with  much  knowledge  of 
many  people  to  boot,  have  not  learned 
Miss  Mitford  better.  Good  wary  scep- 
tic, unfdd  your  brows,  and  try  what 
candour  and  a  pure  heart  will  do. 
After  all,  most  people  in  this  world 
would  rather  do  you  a  good  turn  than 
a  bad  one ;  but  generosity  and  loving- 
kindness  are  tender  flowers,  and  all 
the  artifice  in  the  world  will  not  force 
them  into  bloom  under  a  forbidding 
and  suspidous  eye. 

Fiction  has  greatly  changed  its 
sphere  and  purpose  since  the  days 
when  Sir  Walter  fixed  the  limits  of 
the  half  fabulous  and  romantic  at  sixty 
years  since.  Poets  and  story-tellers 
no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  dive 
into  an  unknown  time,  or  seek  a  half- 
discovered  country,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  give  their  imagination  wing. 
Utopia- and  Arcadia  are  scarcely  more 
out  of  date  than  the  visionary  Spain 
or  romantic  Italy,  the  mysterious 
Grerman  forests  and  Rhenish  castles, 
which  wont  to  be  the  proper  seat  of 
romance.  Even  the  wilder  wastes  of 
Ireland,  or  solitudes  of  the  Highlands, 
where  it  is  safe  to  believe  anything 
may  happen,  begin  to  be  forsaken  by 
the  wandering  minstrel  race.  Poor 
ancient  Derniota  and  Donalds,  it  is 
well  for  them  if  they  find  a  better 
chronicler  than  some  wicked  Cockney 
tourist,  or  wickeder  critic,  ready  to 
extinguish  the  noblest  '*  Farquhard 
More  M'Tavish  "  in  inextinguishable 
laughter ;  and  what  can  romance  do 
for  the  veiy  Bhfaie,  where  Brown  and 
Jones  and  Kobinson  are  in  undisturb- 
ed possessioB,  or  the  storied  Teutonic 
forests  given  up  to  baths  and  gam- 
ing-houses  and  tawdiy  gaiety? 
Findbag  nothing  safe  in  the  material 
world  from  t&se  vulgar  intruders, 
the  weary  wings  of  fancy  strain  no 
longer  aiier  the  unknown,  bat  come 
bM^  like  summer  swallows,  to  build 
among  the  eaves,  and  lie  low,  like  the 
lark,  on  the  grassy  fields  at  home. 
The  great  primitive  passions — ths 
lovelier  loves  and  nobiiities — come  as 
readv  to  the  hand  in  one  rank  of  hu- 
manity, and  fai  one  corner  of  earth, 
aa  in  another,  saya  the  new  doctrine, 


and  the  Beal  holds  its  ground,  and  sets 
up  its  claim,  sometimes  to  be  truer 
tiian  ail  idealities—soften  to  be  falser 
than  any  lie. 

Wherefore  down  with  all  Mrs  Rad- 
diifes  —  away  with  the  impossible 
heroes,  the  mysterious  destinies,  the 
incomprehensible  entanglements  of  the 
antique  art ;  and  when  the  dust  clears 
away  and  the  commotion  stills,  we 
give  you  full  warrant  you  shall  find 
nothing  fairer  in  all  England  than  the 
sweet  quiet  of  Our  Tillage,  with  all  its 
blossomed  orchards  round  it,  with  its 
warm  banks  of  turf,  its  flowers,  and 
wooing  bcM,  and  running  stream. 
Not  a  bit  of  hedgerow  or  greensward 
in  it  that  is  not  true  as  the  daylight 
which  overspreads  it  all.  The  labour- 
ers are  all  a-field,  the  good  wives  at 
home;  the  cottage  maidens,  trim  in 
theaftemoon  sunshine,  knitting  orsew- 
ing  by  open  lattice  or  shadowed  porch ; 
— here,  a  hundred  little  voices  sending 
their  hum  over  the  green  from  the 
village  school ;  and  there  a  solitary 
truant  fishing  with  his  crooked  pin, 
and  bending  to  his  stolen  pleasure 
with  guilty  delight.  Nor  do  you  fail 
to  perceive  the  hall,  overseeing  thia 
bright  domain  from  among  its  stately 
trees — nor  the  rectory,  peeping  out 
from  its  embowered  gate — nor  the 
patrician  cottage,  with  its  sunny  lawii 
and  gay  gardens ;  rural  footsteps,  lei- 
surely and  measured  as  those  tbatsound 
upon  the  lanes  and  high-road  —  true 
rustic  voices  those  that  ring  into  the 
air ;  and  the  morning  rises  full  of  stir 
and  energy,  and  the  languid  sunny 
afternoon  droops  after,  and  the  cows 
come  home  at  eventide ;  and  we  who 
live  in  dusty  towns,  and  streets  full  of 
never-ceasing  bustle,  wake  up  to  look 
with  wonder  upon  those  walls  pressing 
BO  close  to  us,  and  discover  that  we 
have  been  in  the  country  all  unawares, 
and  without  trouble,  and  come  back 
refireshed,  with  a  breath  of  showers 
and  dews  and  sweet  healthful  winds 
about  us — with  no  perception  of  a 
book  at  all,  but  a  very  clear  one  of 
the  genial  rural  life  and  its  sunny 
side.  Then  to  know  it  is  not  all  a 
delusion— that  this  voy  May  whitena 
a  hundred  orchards  with  the  self- same 
bloBsoms,^  and  cheers  all  those  homely 
hearts  as  it  cheers  ours — that  we  can 
honestly  answer  in  the  affirmative 
that  wistful  child's  question,  ''  Is  it 
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trae  ?  "  —  honour  to  the  pleasant 
chronicle  and  sweet  historian.  We  re- 
fuse no  credit  to  yoxa  castle  fonnders, 
your  bnUders  of  monasteiy  or  cathe- 
drtU ;  bnt  we  claim  a  place  for  the 
maker  of  Aberleigh  and  Belford 
Regis  nearer  the  heart  than  theirs. 

The  earlier  writings  and  publica- 
tions of  Miss  Mitford  were  poetry,  oC 
which  few  people  know  more  than 
that  they  are  unknown;  then  her 
rising  strength  expanded  into  drama- 
tic writing  —  a  lofty  and  perilous  ex- 
periment for  a  vety  young  woman. 
Several  of  her  plays  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  in  their  day,  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  will  not  be  long  possible 
to  impute  to  them  the  mingled  slight 
and  compliment  of  being  ^'  out  of 
print  ** — since  a  new  edition  is  shortly 
promised.  Of  the  plays  themselves, 
besides  the  graceful  and  fluent  wridng 
which  is  as  remarkable  in  them  as  in 
the  less  ambitious  narratives  of  their 
author,  we  may  remark  the  animated 
And  rapid  action  so  unusual  to  modem 
dramas.  Riemi,  indeed,  reads  like  a 
sketch,  so  hurried  and  breathless  is 
its  story ;  and  the  Two  Foscari^  if  less 
impetuous,  is  singularly  unencumber- 
ed with  the  tedious  and  unnecessary 
dialogue  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  ordinary  dramatic  writing.  Our 
author  in  theformerhas  taken  only  too 
brief  a  space  for  her  work ;  and  hence 
«n  air  of  haste  and  undignified  speed 
which  makes  Rienzi's  course  a  race  of 
precipitate  fate,  and  loses  the  great- 
ness in  the  abruptness  of  the  quick- 
concluded  tale.  Singularly  equal  in 
strain,  one  rather  admires  the  beauti- 
ful telling  of  the  story  than  pauses 
upon  points  or  passages,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  extracts :  but  we  recom- 
mend these  dramas  heartily  to  all  by 
whom  they  are  unknown,  vouching 
for  it,  that  without  interest,  without 
even  a  spark  of  a  rarer  thing— excite- 
ment—no  one  will  read  them,  and  that 
without  entering  upon  their  claims  to 
higher  rank,  a  more  graceful  addition 
could  not  be  made  to  any  collection 
of  dramatic  works.  More  it  were 
easy  to  say,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  any  justice  to  say  less. 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  tran- 
sition to  the  young  writer,  stepping 
at  once  from  the  applauses  of  the 
theatre,  the  excitement  of  lofty  historic 


subjects,  and  the  melody  of  tragic 
verse,  to  the  simple  landscapes  of  her 
home  village,  the  common  people  and 
common  incidents  with  which  hence- 
forth her  name  was  to  be  identified. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  ardent 
young  poetic  spirit  on  whom  the  wider 
world  and  its  commendations  had 
just  broken,  must  have  felt  a  pang  of 
involuntary  humiliation  and  diMp- 
pointment  as  she  made  this  descent. 
The  candour  of  advanced  life  which 
has  surmounted  its  own  little  private 
prides,  and  has  no  longer  any  one 
surviving  on  whom  the  acknowledg- 
ment can  cast  reproach  or  pain,  says 
simply  that  this  change  of  sphere  was 
forced  upon  her  by  household  wants 
and  necessities;  that  she  needed  to 
work,  in  short,  and  to  work  upon  sndi 
materials  as  were  most  surely  remn- 
nerative.  We  wonder  how  many 
things  of  beauty,  which  are  joys  for 
ever,  have  their  origin  from  such  a 
motive ;  how  large  the  number  resfly 
is,  perhaps  no  one  will  ever  know ; 
but  a  strange  and  touching  record  of 
much  endowed  yet  troubled  poverty 
might  grow  out  of  the  enumeration 
even  now.  That  gay,  brilliant,  fksci- 
nating  doctor,  the  dear  indulgent 
papa  of  Miss  Mitford*s  childhood— the 
cherished  and  beloved  fiither  of  her 
matnrer  years,  whom  one  is  perpeta- 
ally  impelled  by  a  whimsical  appro- 
priation of  national  character  to  count 
for  an  Irishman— was  bnt  a  thrifUess 
provider,  as  it  seems,  for  his  own  large 
wants  and  necessities,  or  for  the  less 
exigent  claims  of  his  home ;  and  the 
good  daughter,  whose  childish  good 
fortune  brought  wealth  to  the  funOy 
years  before  (after  that  wild  obsolete 
fashion  of  unlooked-for  fortune,  a 
lucky  lottery-ticket),  had,  with  no 
snch  fairy  chance  falling  to  her  a 
second  time,  a  very  serious  call  npon 
her  exertions  now.  Loving  the  drama 
with  all  her  heart,  and  no  doubt  feel- 
ing it  all  the  more  endeared  to  her  fbr 
her  own  personal  success,  the  young 
author  found  it  a  precarious  means  of 
producing  the  substantial  return  which 
it  was  necessary  to  produce ;  and  like 
a  true  hero,  she  put  aside  her  own 
preference,  and  chose  the  humbler 
way  in  which  that  indispensable  snc- 
cess  was  to  be  found.  The  plays 
were  set  aside,  the  sketches  of  country 
life  and  manners  were  begun :  it  is  a 
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comfort  to  think  her  heart  mnst  have 
been  in  it  even  then,  or  nothing  so 
gladsome  and  full  of  sunshine  conld 
have  answered  to  the  call ;  and  Our 
Viiiage  established  Miss  Mitford*s 
name  and  fame  above  qnestioa  or 
cavil— conferred  on  her  a  widespread 
and  most  kindly  popularity,  and  made 
every  subsequent  work  welcome  and 
honoured  whidi  came  from  her  plea- 
sant pen. 

Our  ViUage  is  now  a  classic,  and 
of  age  enough  to  hold  its  place  un- 
supported in  the  ranks  of  modem  lite- 
rature. Who  can  forget  the  truth  of 
these  delightful  stories — the  fresh 
sweet  loofai  of  these  simple  rural 
maidens,  the  comfort  of  these  pretty 
village  homes,  the  incidents  so  true, 
so  natural,  so  touching,  so  loyal  to 
all  the  simple  powers  of  nature?  We 
remember  us,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  of  an  extremely  sensitive  and 
*^  touchy*'  child,  much  given  to  Juvenile 
despairs  and  misanthropies,  and  wont 
to  break  its  heart  over  a  momentary 
quarrel  with  mother  or  with  friend. 
The  reproof  that  this  small  rebel 
needed  was  neither  harshlv  admini- 
stered nor  much  prolonged:  but  we 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  many 
proud  and  melancholy  withdrawals 
nrom  the  home  circle;  many  silent 
chokings  over  tears  restrained,  by 
staircase  windows  and  out-of-the-way 
comers;  and  much  imaginary  deso- 
lation 'and  abandonment,  forgotten 
half  an  hour  after  they  came  to  their 
climax  of  childish  despair,  but  easily 
enough  recalled  now.  This  little 
would-be  suiTererwas  town  bred,  and 
knew  the  country  only  in  dreams. 
Ob,  those  banks  of  flowers  so  odorous 
and  alive,  those  rich  green  fields  where 
the  foot  sank  among  sweetest  erass 
and  clover,  those  c^impses  of  deep, 
full,  silent  woods  I  Lying  deep  in  the 
germ  in  this  young  visionary's  mind, 
what  a  revelation  was  Our  Village^ 
making  reality  out  of  fancy,  and  troth 
from  dreams.  Only  to  ran  away  and 
get  among  them  I — only  to  hide  one's 
self  for  ever  among  these  dewy  nooks 
of  shade,  and  bright  stretches  of  sun- 
shine I  They  looked  lllce  coverts 
spread  for  all  earthly  trouble— sweet 
soothing  harbours,  where  loneliness  it- 
self was  delight,  and  grief  or  estrange- 
ment could  enter  no  more.  This 
little  dreamer  has  grown  old  since 


then,  and  had  many  a  pang  of  expe- 
rience and  reality  added  to  the  inno- 
cent a£9ictions  of  childhood,  but  even 
now  has  never  lost  the  delu&ion,  and 
still  in  trial  yearns  for  those  deep  rural 
solitudes — that  dose  protecting  leaf- 
age and  those  sweet  floral  comforters — 
which  first  became  real  and  tangible 
solacements  in  the  sun-bright  pages 
of  Miss  Mitford's  oldest  book. 

Dipping  into  the  same  pleasant 
volume  at  chance,  what  prettier 
sketch  was  ever  made  than  Fanny's 
fairings,  old  friend  and  favourite? 
Everybody  come  to  the  age  of  discre- 
tion knows  it  already,  but  everybody 
will  be  glad  to  see  it  again;  and 
happy  the  school-room,  thrice  happy 
the  holiday  adolescent,  who  knows 
not  the  trae  fairy  tales  among  which 
this  little,  group  finds  a  place.  Tom, 
a  merry  boy  of  nine,  his  elder  brother 
William,  and  Fanny,  his  cousin,  are 
setting  out  for  the  fair. 

"  Through  Tom's  impatienoe  the  party 
were  early  astir;  indeed,  he  had  roased 
the  whole  house  long  before  daybreak; 
and  betimes  in  the  forenoon  they  set 
forth  on  their  progress;  Tom  in  a  state 
of  spirits  that  caused  him  to  sa^,  Ho ! 
ho  1  every  minute,  and  mueh  endangered 
the  new  hat  he  was  tossing  in  the  air ; 
William  and  Fanny,  with  a  more  con- 
centrated and  a  far  quieter  Joy.  One 
could  not  see  a  finer  young  couple  — 
he  decked  in  his  Sunday  attire,  tall, 
sturdy,  and  muscular,  with  a  fine  open 
countenance,  and  an  air  of  rustic  gallantry 
that  became  him  well ;  she,  pretty  and 
modest,  with  a  look  of  gentility  about  her 
plain  dark  gown  and  cottage  bonnet,  and 
the  little  straw  basket  that  she  carried 
in  her  hand,  which,  even  more  than  her 
ignorance  of  tree,  and  bird,  and  leaf,  and 
flower,  proclaimed  her  town  breeding; 
although  that  ignorance  was  such  that 
Tom  declared,  that,  on  her  first  arriving 
at  Upton  Lea,  she  did  not  know  an  oak 
from  an  elm,  or  a  sparrow  from  a  black- 
bird. Tom  himself  had  yet  to  learn  poor 
Fanny's  excuses — how  much  oaks  and 
elms  resemble  each  other  in  the  London 
air,  and  how  very  closely  in  colour,  though 
not  in  sixe,  a  city  sparrow  approaches  to 
a  blackbird. 

**  Their  way  led  through  pleasant  foot- 
paths ;  erery  bank  cotered  with  cowslips 
and  bluebells,  and  oTcrhung  with  the 
budding  hawthorn  and  the  tasselled 
hazel ;  now  between  orchards,  whose 
trees,  one  flush  of  blossom,  rose  from 
amid  beds  of  daffodils,  with  their  dark 
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wftTing  spear-like  leaTes  snd  goldea 
flowers ;  now  along  fields,  newly  sown 
with  barley,  wliere  the  doTes  and  wood- 
pigeons,  pretty  innocent  thieves,  were 
easting  a  glancing  shadow  on  the  ground 
«8  they  flew  from  farrow  to  farrow,  piek- 
ing  up  the  fireshly-planted  grains;  and 
now  between  close  lanes  peopled  with 
nightingales ;  until  at  last  they  emerged 
into  the  gsy  high-road,  where  their  little 
party  fell  into  theoload  of  people  pouring 
on  to  the  fair,  much  after  the  manner  in 
whioh  ft  tributary  brooklet  is  lost  in  the 
waters  of  some  mighty  stream. 

<<  A  mingled  stream  in  good  sooth  it 
WSJ,  a  most  motley  prooession  1  Country 
folks  in  all  yarieties,  from  the  pink-rib- 
honed  maiden,  the  belle  of  her  pariah, 
tripping  along  so  merrfly,  to  the  sober 
and  demnre  Tillage  matron,  who  walked 
beside  her  with  a  slow  lagging  pace,  as 
if  tired  already ;  from  the  gay  Lothario 
(^the  hamlet,  with  his  dean  smockfrook, 
and  his  hat  on  one  side,  who  strutted 
along,  ogling  the  lass  in  the  pink  ribbons, 
to  the  '  graye  and  reverend  signer,'  the 
patriarch  of  the  peasantry,  with  his 
straight  wlute  hair,  and  his  well-pre- 
■erred  wedding-snit,  who  hobbled  stoop- 
ingiy  on,  ohar^  with  two  great  grand- 
ehildren— a  sprightly  girl  of  six  logging 
him  forward,  a  lumpish  boy  of  three 
dragging  him  back.  Children  were  there 
of  all  conditions,  from  'mamma's  dar- 
lings' in  the  coroneted  carriage — the 
little  lords  and  ladies,  to  whom  a  fair 
was  as  yet  only  a  'word  of  power' — 
down  to  the  brown  gypsy  urchins  strapped 
on  their  mether's  back,  to  whom  it  wae 
a  familiar  sight; — ^no  end  to  the  children  1 
no  end  to  the  grown  people  !  no  end  to 
the  Tehieles  !  Carta  crammed  as  faU  as 
they  oonld  be  stowed,  gigs  with  one, 
iwo»  three,  and  four  inside  passengers ; 
waggons  laden  with  men  instead  of  eom ; 
droves  of  pigs  ;  flocks  of  aheep  ;  herds  of 
cattle ;  strings  of  horses,  with  their 
several  drovers  and  drivers  of  all  kinds 
and  countries — English,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch->all  bound  to  the  fkiz.  Here 
an  Italian  boy,  with  his  tray  of  images; 
there  a  Savoyard  with  her  hurdygurdy  ; 
and,  lastly,  struggling  through  the  midst 
of  the  throng,  that  painfhl  minister  of 
pleasure,  an  itinerant  showman,  with  his 
box  of  pappets  and  his  tawdry  wifis, 
poshing,  and  toiling,  and  straining  every 
nerve  for  fear  of  being  too  late.  No  end 
to  the  people  1  no  end  to  the  din  1  The 
tnmpike-man  opened  his  gate  and  shot 
his  ears  in  despairing  resignation.  Never 
was  known  so  fiiU  a  May-fair." 

Fanny's  fairings,  mysteriously  pur- 
Gbased  by  the  two  eldess  of  the  party. 


to  the  much  cnriofiity  of  Tom,  torn 
oat,  when  thie  iaqaisidre  yoath  finds 
a  happy  ehanoe  of  examining  them,  to 


'^  First,  a  roH  of  white  satin  ribbon — 
'  Ho  1  ho  f — then  a  pair  of  white  cambrio 
glovea — *  Ho  1  ho  !' — then  a  rioh^ooking^ 
daik-eoloored,  small  plum-cake,  nioely 
firosted  with  white  sngar— '  Ho  I  he  t 
Miss  Fanny  1'  Lasiof  aU,  a  plain  grid 
ring,  wrapped  in  three  papers^  mlvw, 
white,  and  biown — *  Ho  I  ho  P  one*  mare 
shouted  the  boy,  twirling  the  wedding 
ring  on  his  own  red  flnger,  the  fonrth  of 
the  left  hand — *  so  these  are  Fanny's  Ihiiv 
ings.    Holhol— hoi  hoi'" 

And  here  iB  a  sweet  bit  of  portraii, 
set  in  sky  and  sunshine : — 

"  Her  daily  doings  would  have  formed 
a  series  of  pictures.  I  have  aeon  bar 
scudding  through  a  shallow  rivnlet,  with 
her  petticoats  caught  up  Just  a  little  abow 
the  udde,  like  a  young  Diana,  and  a 
bounding,  skimming,  enjoying  motion,  an 
if  native  to  the  element,  which  might  hare 
become  a  NaKad.  I  have  seen  h^  on  the 
topmost  round  of  a  ladder,  with  one  foo4 
on  the  roof  of  a  hoise,  *™g«"g  down  the 
grapes  that  no  one  else  had  aerva  enon|^ 
to  readi,  laughing,  and  garianded,  and 
crowned  with  vine  leaves^  1^  aBaeohanta* 
But  the  prettiest  combination  of  dream* 
stances  under  which  I  erer  saw  her  was 
driving  a  donkey*oart  up  a  hill,  one  sunny 
windy  day  in  September.  It  was  a  gay 
party  of  young  women,  some  wdku^ 
some  in  open  carriages  of  diflerent  de- 
seriptions,  bent  to  see  a  oelebrated  proo> 
poet  from  a  hiU  called  the  Ridges.  The 
aooent  was  by  a  steep  narrow  lane,  eol 
deeply  between  sand-banks^  orowned 
with  high  feathery  hodgasL  The  road  and 
its  picturesque  banks  lay  bathed  in  tho 
golden  sunshine,  whilst  the  antnmnal  sky, 
Sitensely  blue,  appeared  at  the  top  aa 
through  an  arch.  The  hill  was  so  steep 
that  we  had  all  dismounted,  and  left  our 
different  vehicles  in  charge  of  the  servants 
below;  but  Mary,  to  vrhom,  as  inoompar^ 
ably  the  best  dharioteer,  the  condnet  of  a 
certain  ncodeeeript  nuMhine,  a  sort  of 
donkey  cuzride,  had  fellea,  determined 
to  drire  a  delicate  little  glxl,  who  was 
afraid  of  the  walk,  to  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nenoe.  She  jumped  out  for  the  purpose 
and  we  followed,  watching  and  admiring 
her  as  she  won  her  way  np  the  hill ;  now 
tugging  at  the  donkeys  in  fr«nit,with  her 
bright  free  towards  them  and  ns,  and 
springing  along  backwards,  now  pniihing 
the  chaise  f^m  behind — now  nuudng  by 
the  ride  of  her  steeds,  patting  and  car- 
eesing  them — now  soothing  the  hatf> 
flagfatenad  child— no  w  laughing,  noddaaga 
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and  flhaking  her  little  whip  at  lie,  darting 
about  like  some  winged  creature— till  at 
last  she  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  assent, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  summit^ 
her  straw  bonnet  blown  back,  and  held  on 
only  by  the  strings  ;  her  oemplezion  be- 
coming eyery  moment  more  splendid  from 
exertion,  redder  and  whiter;  her  eyes  and 
her  smile  brightening  and  dimpling  ;  her 
figure,  in  its  simple  white  gown,  strongly 
TelieTod  by  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  her 
whole  form  seeming  to  dilate  before  our 
•yea.  There  she  stood  under  the  areh 
fonned  by  two  meeting  elms,  a  Hebe,  a 
Psyohe,  a  peifoet  goddese  of  youth  and 
joy.  Qlie  Ridges  an  Teiy  fine  things  al- 
together, especially  the  part  to  which  we 
were  bound — a  turfy  breezy  spot,  sinking 
down  abruptly  like  a  rock  inip  a  wild 
foreground  of  heath  and  forest,  with  a 
magnificent  command  of  distant  objects  ; 
hut  we  saw  nothing  that  day  like  the 
figure  on  the  top  of  the  hill." 

So  often  quoted,  «id  so  nniyer- 
sally  known.  It  would  be  useless  to 
mnltiplyeTsini[ilfisofMiSflM"itford*8pe« 
<»liar  power.  There  are  few  more  snc- 
eessfol  landscape-painters —  and  with 
W  minnte  pencil  and  fairy  colonn 
there  is  no  pre-Raphaelite  brother 
that  wQl  '*  do"  yon  a  sunny  bank  of 
flowers  or  bit  of  entangled  foliage 
with  equal  truth,  or  observation  as 
skilled.  Miss  Mitford's  grass  does  not 
bristle  in  indiyidual  blades,  but 
manties  like  close-piled  relvet ;  and 
ber  ddicate  wild-flowers  are  not  lyins 
nil  abroad,  but  peeping,  half-^iscemed 
and  half  iuTisible,  finom  the  rich  ver- 
dvre  round  Uien,  with  all  the  shy 
md  blushing  modesty  of  natore,  all 
unaware  that  it  is  sitting  for  its  por- 
trait. Other  than  a  fertile  count^ — 
%  land  rich  with  iilessings  of  the  dew 
and  of  the  sun,  and  above  all  prodigal 
in  flowers — b^  art  is  not  acquainted 
with  ;  and  it  is  not  heiu  to  arrest  the 
tempest  on  its  solemn  passage,  or  to 
aet  the  monntahi  tops  aglow  with 
glorious  sunsets,  and  dawns  that  are 
less  of  earth  than  heaven.  That 
grander  rendering— that  wild  heroic 
Mending  of  mists  and  mountain  sun- 
shine— ^those  royal  purples  of  the  twi- 
light and  majestic  midnight  gioens, 
flo  often  spread  before  tlw  readers  of 
this  Journal,  by  one  whose  hand  will 
never  dash  golden  light  upon  earth's 
doudy  canvass  again — is  not  in  Miss 
Mitford's  sphere.  Neither  highlands 
nor  slonns— nothing  higher  than  m 
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green  flowery  hill,  or  more  violent 
tiian  a  sudden  hail-shower,  esSai  in 
her  sunny  world;  —  her  scenery  is 
purely  English,  and  of  £ng]and*s 
richest  simplicity — ^nothing  stunted  or 
half-grown,  nothing  precocious  or  pre- 
mature,— ^the  blossoms  prodigal,  but 
the  fruitage  bearing  out  their  promise, 
and  every  season  keeping  march  and 
time, — everything  clear,  real,  and  fa- 
miliar within  the  soft  horizon;  and 
leaves  trembling  in  the  wind,  and 
clouds  afloat  upon  the  upper  air,  with 
that  delicate  motion  which  gives  the 
landscape  a  charm  of  life  inanimate, 
periiaps  the  sweetest  and  most  fanci- 
fnl  attraction  which  these  verdant  soli- 
tudes have  to  give. 

Miss  Mitford*s  next  st^  in  litera- 
ture did  not  remove  her  far  from  her 
(prose)  starting  ground.    Receiving, 
as  she  says,  the  suggestion  of  a  friend- 
ly-critic, she  supplemented  the  records 
of  the  village  by  those  of  the  town — 
the  quiet,  rural,  self-occupied  market- 
town,  so  extremely  frvsh  and  untown- 
like  in  its  own  simple  fashions,  yet 
much  exalting  itself  over  the  primitive 
^  country,"   where  its  little  streets 
and  dinless  walls  reigned  in  superior 
state.    And  a  delightful  supplement  is 
Bdford  Regis;  its  portraits  dearer  and 
more  distinct;  its  little  community 
more  foirly  grooped,  and  holding  closer 
by  each  other;  and  its  scenery  as 
well  portrayed,  but  less  repeated  and 
lingered  on,  than  are  the  sunny  pre- 
cincts of  the  village.    Stephen  Lane, 
capital  Stephen  Lane,  with  his  hearty 
dmplicity,  his  wealth,  and  pride,  and 
humbleness,  his  conservative  instincts 
and  reforming  politics,  his  great  shop 
and    ""  Bembrandt-like"   breadth  of 
shadow;   and  King  Harwood,  poor 
superannuated  dandy,  who  has  good 
in  him  after  all ;  and  the  delicate  Uttlo 
Abb^  with  his  pupils,  and  his  foreign 
loneliness,  and  his  tragical  end ;  and 
good,  rich,  roundabout  Miss  Blackall, 
with  her  parrot,  and  her  coach,  and 
her  black  footman  ;  and  the  somewhat 
romantical  Louis  Duvnl,  and  Uie  gronp 
which  surrounds  him — ^pretty  Hester 
and  broken-hearted  Mrs  Kinlay,  and 
the  long-outstanding  but  quickly-sub- 
dued uncle — not  to  speak  of  the  good 
curate  and  his  sailor  boy,  nor  of  the 
pleasant   background  of  slK>p6  and 
servitors — old  rich  counters,  where 
everything  18  of  the  most  SBperlative 
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quality,  with  tbe  neat  old  ladies,  and 
pretty  Susans  and  Patties,  presiding 
OTer  the  same.  The  Patties  and  the 
Susans  are  more  familiar  creatures 
tiian  a  rare  Constance  Lisle  or  Julia 
Elpbinstone,  and  tbe  humbler  beauty 
carries  the  day — perhaps  because  the 
grander  order  of  exhtemise  does  not 
permit  such  kindly  elaboration  as  be- 
comes the  low-lying  grounds  so  well. 

But  the  human  nature  in  Miss  Mit- 
ford*s  sphere  seems  to  the  AiU  as 
lavish  in  beauty  as  is  the  floral  under- 
growth which  clothes  all  her  banks 
and  braes.  Beauty  is  a  rare  gift  in 
our  apprehension,  unfrequently  seen 
•^and  where  it  is  seen,  inyoluntarily 
distinguished,  and  set  upon  its  emi- 
nence. Common  as  good  looks  may 
be,  and  not  uncommon  as  are  pretty 
faces,  we  seek  in  yain  for  the  universid 
glow  of  loveliness  which  falls  over  all 
the  feminine  creations  (barring  the 
Mrs  Tomkinses)  of  Miss  Mitford's 
fancy.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  our 
genial  author  for  making  all  these 
simple  beauties  good,  and  turning  to 
ns  the  sunny  side  of  all  their  homely 
ways ;  but  so  full  a  sweetness  wants 
a  little  break  of  discord— at  least  a 
plain  face  here  and  there  to  relieve 
the  bright  ones ;  a  little  shadow,  to 
let  us  see  the  sunshine,  and  make  it 
something  more  than  an  undistin- 
guished breadth  of  light. 

After  the  publication  of  Bdford 
Begis  we  lose  sight  of  Miss  Mi'tford 
for  many  years,  during  which  time, 
save  for  contributions  to  Annuals  and 
other  pretty  periodicals,  she  seems 
to  have  made  no  advance  in  author- 
ship; and  after  this  long  interval, 
during  which  she  has  grown  into  the 
bright-eyed  old  ladyof  the  frontispiece 
portrait,  the  "Reminiscences  of  a  Lite- 
rary Life"  once  more  awake  the  public 
with  Miss  Mitford's  name.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  title  is  a  very  delusive 
one,  and  considerably  calculated  to 
raise  firuitless  expectations.  All  the 
world  owns  to  a  little  curiosity  con- 
cerning literary  notables.  If  an  author 
addresses  not  the  strange  population 
who  speak  his  language,  but  the  un- 
known friends  whom  his  works  will 
discover  among  them,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  these  unknown  friends 
find  a  centre  and  point  of  kindly  light 
in  him,  with  which  they  would  fain 
be  more  closely  connected;  and  the 


man  or  the  woman  who  expresses  for 
UB  thoughts  which  we  recognise  at 
once  as  long  entertained  but  unex- 
pressed, and  represents  for  us  tbose 
true  moods  and  states  of  mind  wbidr 
we  can  fed,  but  cannot  represent, 
weaves  a  warm  link  between  us,  as 
of  those  who  have  looked  mto  each 
other,  heart  to  heart;  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  what  means  our  friend  had 
of  knowing  us  and  our  life  so  welL 
and  how  it  came  about  that  he  found 
our  trials  out,  so  far  away  and  obscure 
as  we  are  to  him.  So  many  a  wearied 
reader  brightened  up  at  the  sound  of 
Miss  Mitford's  reminiscences,  and  m 
whole  circle  of  liunons  people,  her 
gentle  self  the  centre  of  all,  just  about 
to  descend  in  bodily  presence  into  the 
midst  of  us,  awoke  ready  interest  and 
an  eager  audience.  But  though  thera 
is  very  much  in  these  volumes  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  delight  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  author  of  Our 
Village^  and  many  sunny  bits  ai  auto* 
biography  and  pleasant  recollectiona, 
yet  the  reminiscences  are  so  much  more 
those  of  a  reader  than  an  author,  that 
curiosity  is  foiled  and  expectation  dis- 
appointed. Those  very  glimpses  of 
Dr  Mitford's  succession  of  pretty 
houses,  and  his  daughter's  pleasant 
education,  and  happy  girl-companiona 
and  fond  friends,  are  so  tempting,  that 
one  longs  for  more,  and  rather  grudges 
at  the  long  extracts,  however  fine  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  which  might 
be  got  elsewhere,  whereas  nowhere 
else  is  it  possible  to  find  Miss  Mitford, 
her  friends,  and  her  home.  "Memorials 
of  much  reading  "  is  atitle  which  would 
better  express  the  character  of  these 
volumes,  which  nevertheless  are  fasci- 
nating volumes,  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  Hbrary.  Chronology  does  not 
much  trouble  our  kind  critic,  and  she 
does  not  fear  to  skip  in  the  length  (^ 
a  page  from  Longfellow  to  Cowley, 
and  to  place  Davis  and  Banim,  the 
Irishmen  of  to-day,  before  old  Her- 
rick  and  Withers.  Nor  are  her  own 
personal  descriptions  more  correctly 
classified,  since  the  little  girl  of  three 
comes  a  good  way  later  in  the  story 
than  the  old  lady  of  sixty;  and  we  are 
puEzled  to  hear  a  pretty  little  tale  of 
school  and  childish  generosities,  after 
we  have  been  present  at  the  lodng  of 
that  andent  aristocratic  sold-hesded 
cane  which  once  sustained  a  duchess^ 
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and  U  now  the  favonred  companion 
of  MiBsMitford^s  walks.  The  pleasant 
framework  of  personal  narrative  in 
which  these  literary  gleanings  are  en- 
closed, consists  of  a  series  of  sketches, 
unconnected,  except  as  belonging  to 
one  individnal  life,  and,  in  general, 
sogsested  by  the  following  extract, 
be  it  of  prose  or  verse— the  circnm- 
stances  nnder  which  Miss  Mitford  first 
read  it,  or  the  associations  which  it 
brings  to  her  memory.  The  mle  fails 
in  some  cases,  as  we  confess  we  cannot 
see  by  what  reason  the  name  Samnel 
Johnson  holds  a  place  at  the  head  of 
one  chapter,  which,  mnch  more  agree- 
able than  that  nrsine  potentate  of 
literature,  records  a  child's  first  jonr- 
ney  to  London,  and  all  its  mase  of  de- 
lights. A  pleasanter  plan  conld  not 
be  than  this  personalising  of  one's 
reading.  What  strange  and  langhable 
contrasts  wonld  a  few  specimens,  by 
different  hands,  give  of  the  individa- 
ality  of  mind  and  infinite  diversity  of 
circumstances  1  Here  is  a  pattern  for 
school  girls,  being  the  first  introdnc- 
tlon  of  Mary  Rnssel  Mitford,  pnpil  in  a 
suburban  ^^  young  ladies'  establish- 
ment," to  the  dramatic  literature  of 
which  she  prof^es  herself  so  warm 
a  lover  still.  The  young  lady,  re- 
jected by  sundry  professors  of  the 
piano,  as  hopelessly  deficient  in  '^  ear, 
taste,  and  application,"  is  sentenced, 
much  against  her  will,  to  become  an 
accompUiBhed  performer  on  theharp  :— 

'  It  80  happened  that  our  school-houge 
(the  same,  by  the  way,  in  which  poor  Mies 
Landon  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
life),  forming  one  angle  of  an  irregnlar 
octagon  place,  was  eo  built  that  the  prin- 
cipal reception-room  was  connected  with 
the  entrance-hall  by  a  long  passage  and 
two  double  doors.  This  room,  fitted  up  with 
nicely-bound  books,  contained,  amongst 
other  musical  instruments,  the  harp  upon 
which  I  was  sent  to  practise  every  morn- 
ing— sent  alone,  most  comfortably  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  every  individual  in 
the  house,  the  only  meana  of  approach 
being  through  two  resounding  green  baize 
doors,  swinging  to  with  a  heavy  bang  the 
moment  they  were  let  go ;  so  tiiat  as  the 
change  from  piano  to  harp,  and  from  the 
impulsive  Herr  Schubert  to  the  prim  de- 
mure little  Miss  Essex,  my  new  music 
mistress,  had  by  no  means  worked  the 
miracle  of  producing  in  me  any  love  of 
that  detestable  art,  I  very  shortly  betook 
myself  to  the  book-shelves,  and,  seeing  a 
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row  of  octavo  vdnmes,  lettered  ThSdtre 
d€  VoUairtt  I  selected  one  of  them,  and 
had  deposited  it  in  front  of  the  music- 
stand,  and  perched  myself  upon  the  stool 
to  read  it,  in  less  time  than  an  ordinary 
pupil  would  have  consumed  in  getting 
through  the  first  bars  of  Ar  Eyd  y  Not, 

^  The  play  upon  which  I  opened  was 
Zaire.  Zaire  is  not  Richard  the  Third, 
any  more  than  M.  de  Voltaire  is  Shake- 
speare; nevertheless,  the  play  has  its  me- 
rits. There  is  a  certain  romance  in  the 
situation,  an  interest  in  the  story,  a  mix- 
ture of  Christian  piety  and  Oriental  fer- 
vour which  strikes  the  imagination.  So 
I  got  through  Zaire;  and  when. I  had 
finished  Zaire,  I  proceeded  to  other  plays 
— (Edipe,  Merope,  Alxire,  Mahomet — 
plays  well  worth  reading,  but  not  so  ab- 
sorbing as  to  prevent  my  giving  due  at- 
tention to  the  warning  doors,  and  putting 
the  book  in  its  place,  and  striking  the 
chords  of  Ar  Byd  y  Not  as  often  as  X 
heard  a  step  approaching  ;  or  gathering 
up  myself  and  my  music,  and  walking 
quietly  back  to  the  schoolroom  as  soon 
as  the  hour  for  practice  had  expired. 

**  But  when  the  dramas  of  Voltaire 
were  exhausted,  and  I  had  recourse  to 
some  neighbouring  volumes,  the  state  of 
matters  changed  at  once.  These  new  vol- 
umes contained  the  comedies  of  Moli^re, 
and,  once  plunged  into  the  gay  realities 
of  his  delightful  world,  all  the  miseries  of 
this  globe  of  ours — harp,  music-books, 
practisings,  and  lessons — were  forcotten ; 
Miss  Essex  melted  into  thin  air;  ArHyd 

Jf  Not  became  a  nonentity.  I  never  recol- 
ected  there  was  such  a  thing  as  time  ;  I 
never  heard  the  warning  doors  ;  the  only 
tribulations  that  troubled  me  were  the 
tribulations  of  SganareUe ;  the  only  les- 
sons I  thought  about,  the  lessons  of  the* 
Bourgeou  GentUhomme.  So  I  was  caught 
•—caught  in  the  very  fact  of  laughing  till  I 
cried  over  the  apostrophes  of  the  angry 
father  to  the  galley,  in  which  he  is  told 
his  son  has  been  taken  captive.  '  Que 
diable  alloit-il  falre  dans  cette  gaUre." 
The  apostrophe  comes  true  with  regard 
to  somebody  in  a  scrape  during  every 
moment  of  every  day,  and  was  never  more 
applicable  than  to  myself  at  that  instant. 
'*  Luckily,  however,  the  person'who  dis- 
covered my  delinquency  was  one  of  my 
chief  spoilers,  the  husband  of  our  good 
schoolmistress,  himself  a  Frenchman,  an 
adorer  of  the  great  dramatist  of  France, 
and  no  worshipper  of  music  He  was  also 
a  very  clever  man,  with  a  strong  and  just 
conviction  that  no  proficiency  in  any  art 
could  be  gained  witiiout  natural  qualifi- 
cations and  sincere  goodwill.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  could  speak  for  laughing, 
what  he  did  say  sounded  hi  more  like  a 
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oompliment  upon  my  relish  fbr  the  comxo 
drama  than  a  rebnke.  I  suppose  that  he 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  to  my  1kther«  At 
all  erents,  the  issne  of  the  sJTafar  was  the 
dismissal  of  the  poor  little  harp-mistress, 
and  a  present  of  a  cheap  edition  of  Moliftre 
for  my  own  reading.  I  hare  got  the  set 
still — twelre  little  foreign-looking  books, 
nnboond,  but  eorered  with  a  gay-looking 
pink  paper,  mottled  with  red,  like  oertain 
oaxnations." 

Thifl  dear  papa  I  How  few  school- 
girlB  are  fated  to  a  sway  so  indulgent 
— «nd  how  very  few  could  repaj  it 
half  so  welL 

A  brief  bat  a  very  clear  record  of 
fiunily  misfortunes  —  rather  of  this 
kind)  handsome,  dashing  papa^s  mani- 
fold imprudencies— of  the  failures  that 
attended  him  in  very  oonseqnenoe  of 
all  the  gifts  which  ouffht  to  have 
brought  success,  and  of  the  quick  and 
marvellous  melting  of  one  fortune 
after  another— together  with  the  story 
of  the  lottery-ticket,  which  brought 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  left  a 
Wedgwood  dinner-service  sole  trophy 
of  w  miraculous  chance— comes  in 
an  episode  of  purely  personal  inte- 
rest; and  then  poets  of  all  siaes  and 
stations,  from  the  peasant  Clare  to 
those  polished  people,  ladies  and  ffen<- 
tlemen,  who  have  audience  enongn  in 
their  own  circles,  and  do  not,  we 
suppose,  feel  much  want  of  the  publio, 
which  has  no  extraordinaiy  interest 
in  them,  crowd  upon  Miss  Mitford's 

Sages.  Some  pleasant  correspon- 
ences,  too ;  bits  of  poetical  autobio- 
graphy, and  one  strange  trial,  with 
much  description  of  places  identified 
with,  and  belonging  to,  the  tribe  of  let- 
tered and  legendaiy  folk,  fill  op  the 
volumes.  Then  there  are  glimpses  of 
the  house  where,  without  the  dear 
father  of  other  and  more  struggling 
days— solltaipr,  except  for  the  uttle 
midd  and  faithful  man  who  are  her 
attendants— but  still  in  a  very  bright 
and  cheerful  atmosphere,  followed  by 
the  honour  and  the  love  which  her 
long  life  has  won,  and  rich  in  many 
friends— the  lonely  fr«sh-hearted  old 
lady  ttves  among  the  rural  influences 
die  loves.  Sad  to  think  that,  since 
then,  harsher  attendants,  pdn  and  sick* 
ness,  have  come  into  her  quiet  rooms; 
but  without  a  word  of  such  unwelcome 
visitants  doses  the  book  of  two  years 
ag»— the  cabinet  of  recollections«H)f 


cherished  verses  and  treasured  memo- 
ries, strung  upon  the  thread  of  her  liib. 

Sometfamg  like  a  leave-taking,  a 
final  salutation,  and  farewell,  an 
these  graceftd  volumes,  so  that  it  la 
no  small  surprise  to  find  an  entirelr 
new  production  from  the  pen  whiai 
has  laboured  so  long.  The  histoiy  of 
the  present  book,  and  its  appearanoe, 
seeois  to  be  this :  Miss  Mitfoxd,  not 
much  given  to  long  stories  in  her  own 
person,  has  had  in  her  mind  and 
imagination,  fbr  more  years  thm  an 
to  be  reckoned,  the  germ  of  a  tato, 
we  believe  in  a  considerable  degree 
founded  upon  fkct— «  tale  unhinted 
at  in  any  other  of  her  works,  veiy 
likely  frota  the  cherished  idea  of  pro- 
ducing it  some  day  in  foil  and  per- 
fect form.  This  beloved  plan  wonld, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  shared  the 
fate  of  many  another  ftmcy,  and  gone 
with  her  untold  to  her  grave— -fiur 
may  that  final  resting-place  be  fnm 
the  mistress  of  SwaUowfieldl — tat 
for  the  remonstrance  of  a  bold  friend, 
who,  little  ^ven  to  dallying  in  his 
own  afiiedn,  seized  upon  the  ooj 
imagination,  and  urged  it  into  beings 
We  have  ah^ady  given,  in  Ml» 
Mitford*s  own  words,  an  account  of 
the  state  of  physical  hdplessness  In 
which  this  tale  was  written,  and  wo 
can  only  hope  that  the  stir  of  a  retnm 
to  her  old  world  of  busy  labour,  and 
all  the  littie  commotion  of  publicA- 
tion,  may  do  the  invalid  good,  and 
that  it  may  please  her  In  her  retlio- 
ment  to  know  how  many  pe<^>lei  in 
how  many  spheres  and  places,  have 
had  pleasant  readings  of  old,  and 
dear  assodations,  recdied  to  them  by 
tiie  vety  name  and  announcement  of 
another  tde  of  hers. 

The  Btory  o{  AAertoH  is  more  dis- 
tinctly a  story  than  Miss  Mitfiird*8 
sketches  generally  are.  There  Is 
the  strange  and  sudden  enrichment 
of  a  sweet  litUe  country  beau^— 
there  is  a  proposed  match  "  for 
money,'*  in  which  the  fortune* 
hunter,  strange  to  the  temper  of  his 
kind,  is  as  nngAiflwh  and  unmeroenaiy 
as  tiie  most  devoted  lover  could  bo- 
there  Is  a  mat  house  and  familv 
falUng  to  decay  and  ruin,  which 
nothing  but  this  money  can  redeem— 
and  there  Is  an  equal  fbrtune,  the 
other  half  of  a  dead  miser's  coUect- 
ingS|  for  wbich  It  is  imjKMUible  to 
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find  the  rigfatfai  hetr^^^-last  of  all, 
there  is  a  governess,  a  "  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned,'*  self*aenied, 
refined,  an4  delicate  as  ever  poor 
gentlewoman  was;  and  this  pensire 
DQt  by  no  means  pining  Honor 
Ciire  has  been  in  former  times 
deeply  beloved  by  Major  Delancy^ 
the  heiress's  compelled  snitor,  and 
has  rejected  him,  reason  unknown. 
Lord  Delancy,  the  Major's  stately 
but  tender  father,  is  persecnted  by 
a  visionary  villain  of  his  own  near 
kindred,  who  holds  over  all  his 
estates  and  lands  the  infallible  power 
of  mortgagee,  and  who  makes  only  one 
brief  personal  appearance,  remain- 
ing quite  as  illegible  and  indistinct  a 
personage  after  it  as  before.  Katy, 
the  little  heiress,  a  rosebud  of  six- 
teen, one  of  Miss  Mitford's  peculiar 
and  delightfhl  rural  heroines,  though 
she  does  not  seem  mueb  displeased 
either  to  be  wooed  or  married  till 
the  veiy  last  moment,  is  as  good- 
humouredly  indifferent  to  Major  De- 
lancy^whom,  nevertheless,  she  likes 
better  than  any  man  she  kiiows, 
except  his  father — as  heart  could 
desire;  and  we  are  a  little  puzzled 
at  first  to  know  whether  anybody 
is  in  love  at  all— if  Honor  rejected 
out  of  pure  inclinadon,  or  if  the 
Major  has  not  learned  indifi^srenoe 
to  his  first  love.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Major  proposes,  and  Katy  ac- 
cepts, to  the  much  satisfaction  of 
various  plotters  concerned,  and  eveiy- 
thing  goes  on  veiy  quietly  till  the 
manriage-dav.  The  moving  spring 
of  the  booc— -the  lawver,  Stephen 
Langhton,  who  Is  everybody's  mend, 
— >faM  i^ven  singular  orders  to  leave 
the  names  blank,  till  his  arrival, 
In  the  settlements.  This  same  day 
Is  the  last  on  which  the  mortgage 
can  be  redeemed,  and  the  univerMl 
climax  of  fate  to  bride  and  bride- 
groom, father  and  son.  The  lawyer 
is  late  of  arriving,  little  Eaty  begins 
to  experience  the  reality  of  being 
married  and  leaving  home,  and  findi 
it  by  no  means  so  easy  a  business 
as  she  expected.  So,  as  she  gets 
time  to  watch  the  looks  of  her  bride- 
groom and  her  governess,  a  glorious 
thought  strikes  upon  Katy — self- 
emandpaition  and  general  comfort— 
and  when  the  lawyer  arrives  at 
lasti   the    bride    springs    into    his 


fiiendly  aims,  begging  of  him  to 
endow  Honor  forthwith  with  half  her 
fortune,  to  leave  her  at  home,  and 
let  her  friend  be  miurried  In  her 
stead.  Mr  Langhton  does  not  oon- 
sent  to  this;  but  he,  too,  liad  his 
motives  in  leaving  the  names  blank 
in  the  marriage-settlement ;  and  cor 
readers  must  aBcertidn  fbr  themselvw 
by  what  Mry  dumce  it  la  that 
Honor  Ciive  can  be  made  the  Mde 
instead  of  Katy  Warner  by  an  Instaiit 
substitution,  and  Atherton  HaU  be, 
nevertheless,  redeemed  and  estab- 
lished to  the  falling  house  of  DeUnu^i 
and  everything  go  weU. 

We  most  pause  ftxr  a  momenf a 
remonstrance.  No  masculine  hand 
has  made  such  encroachments  on 
one  of  the  rights  of  woman— that 
most  primitive  and  Inalienable  right 
which  entitles  her  to  be  ^  wooed, 
and,  not  unsought,  be  won,**  as  tiie 
female  writers  of  this  generation. 
If  the  right  of  asking  be  In  some 
sense  a  mark  of  superiority,  contf  der, 
gentle  ladies,  the  power  oi  r^eo- 
tion  is  no  oontempHble  might.  As 
for  choice,  good  lack  I  do  yon  think 
these  poor  gentlemen  have  a  shadow 
of  freedom  In  this  idl-lmportant 
affaff  more  than  yourselves  ?  Not  so. 
Yonder  noble  hero  vowed  his  heart  to 
an  ideal  lady  of  romance — he  has 
got  the  dumpiest  good  woman  who 
ever  made  a  shirt  or  a  pudding ;  and 
that  brave  fellow,  whose  imaginaiy 
love  was  to  be  the  very  dove  of 
doves — he  plays  but  a  small  fiddle 
now  at  home.  Chance  and  fate,  those 
heathenish  deities,  seem  to  hold  their 
last  stronghold  in  this  affair  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  passive  side  of  the 
enchanted  line  has  to  the  fnli  as  good 
a  chance  as  the  aetive,  not  to  spei^ 
of  such  hilerior  matters  as  natural 
fitness  and  original  intent.  The 
last  person  whom  we  could  have 
fancied  likely  to  2dm  a  blow,  ever  so 
lij?htly,  at  tills  fundamental  privilege 
of  womankind,  was  Miss  Mitfora; 
vet  even  Mjss  Mitford  proves  herself 
mfeeted  by  the  prevailingsin  of 
modem  female  authorship,  why  did 
Honor  Glive  put  up  with  that  blank 
in  the  settlements  ?— .why  be  content 
with  orange  blossoms,  whose  original 
destination  was  for  another  head  than 
hers  ? — ^and  why  take  so  little  asking 
before  she  relented  }    Tie  on  Honor  1 
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Uttle  Kfttj  henelf  would  hxve  done 
better,  with  nothing  but  instinct  to 
guide  her,  thongh  she  wm  Btill  lesa 
a  woman  than  a  child. 

Leaving  onr  solitary  fanlt-findlngt 
who  woud  not  have  a  ftiend  at 
Atherton  great  £mn? — who  wonld 
not  fly  on  swiftest  wings  of  express 
at  the  slightest  breath  of  inYitotkni 
fifom  snch  a  land  of  plenty  ?-— who 
wonld  not  flut  all  day  of  set  pnipose 
to  do  justice  to  that  groaning  tea- 
table,  with  all  its  dainties,  whereat 
the  critical  month  waters  from  mere 
hearing  ?  The  honse  is  presided  over 
by  Mrs  Warner,  grandmother  of  the 
heiress,  a  "  gentleman"  farmer,  and 
bom  gentiewoman — ^nndignified,  it  is 
true,  by  the  actual  accident  of  good 
descent,  but  a  lady  by  right  of  all 
the  natural  grace  nid  simplicity 
which  belongs  to  the  name;  and  by 
her  dau£^ter*in-law,  and  contrast,  a 
bustling  country)  housekeeper,  Mrs 
BeU,  Katy's  mother,  a  widow  for  the 
second  time.  Very  bright,  and  true, 
and  real  as  are  these  personages, 
they  scarcely  equal  their  locality. 
Look  at  this  sketch,  exterior  and  in- 
terior, of  the  great  farm  of  Atherton : — 

"  There  were  t&w  houes  whieh  wore 
more  eompletely  the  ontward  nhaw  of 
comfort  aod  proeperity  than  the  Great 
Fann  at  Atherton.  It  was  a  laige  eqvare 
■nbetantial  building,  with  fine  frnit-trees 
ooTering  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and 
jessamine,  honeysnckle,  and  China  roses 
elostering  ronnd  the  windows.  The  green 
court,  which  diyided  the  honse  from  the 
road,  was  gay  daring  nine  months  of  the 
year  with  flowers  and  flowering  trees; 
and  boasted  still  some  lingering  spikes  of 
hollyhock,  a  stray  blossom  of  elore  and 
scarlet  geraainm,  and  branches  of  that 
most  fragrant  of  roses  which  is  called '  of 
the  four  seasons.'  The  mignionette,  too, 
and  the  rioiet,  still  mingled  their  delidons 
odours.  People  who  sincerely  lore  flowers 
contrive  to  make  them  blow  sooner  and 
later  than  others.  We  see  this  in  the 
poorest  cottages,  and  here  was  no  poverty 
to  contend  with.  On  one  side  of  the 
court  was  that  most  affluent  of  all  terri- 
tories, an  immense  orchard — a  perfect 
groTe  of  fruit  trees,  cherry,  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  walnut,  at  their  tallest  ^wth 
and  fullest  bearing.  Behind  was  a  large 
kitchen-garden,  and  on  the  side  opposite 
to  the  orchard  a  magnificent  farm*yard, 
a  huge  and  indescribable  mixture  of 
riches  and  mud.  Behind  that  came 
poultry-yard  and  rick-yard,  horse-pond 


and 

eow-hoases,  doreeoies  and  p^g-stiea,  with 

aU  tiieir  inhahltaats,  hipcd  and  tndn- 

ped,  feathered  and  imlbatlwred^  of  ersty 

denomination. 

"Ererrthing  thiwa   in   this 
hoQsehold,  from  the 
were   eonnted  by  thowsands,   dofwa   to 
Xaty's  bees. 

^  The  parkMur,  dm  eemsMi  Ihring-mos 
of  the  Ihmily,  waa  smaikr  than,  to  judflt 
fnm  its  appearance,  any  ream  in  thaS 
honse  ought  to  haTo  been,  ehoon,  par- 
h^ps,  on  that  aeeoont'— people  w1m>  aaa 
eoauaaad  large  reoma  haring  a  frcfaamt 
tendency  to  nse  small  ones. 

"  It  was  a  Boit  of  ezeraeeenee  on  one 
side  of  the  dwelling,  a  kind  of  alter' 
thought,  with  a  sunny  bay-window  com* 
manding  the  fkrmyard,  from  whidi  it 
was  only  parted  by  a  low  paling  and  a 
slip  of  turf,  and  giThig  a  peep  at  the  high- 
road. 

*  A  anug  and  oheerihl  Sfaximent,  alter 
all,  was  that  little  pailenr,  erawded  with 
ftuiiitnre,  from  the  good  «id  lady's  his^ 
backed  oliair  to  the  low  stool  on  whieh 
Katy,  wheneTor  that  meronrial  little  per- 
son did  stay  flye  minutes  in  a  place,  used 
to  sit  at  her  grandmother's  feet. 

"  In  the  centre  was  a  small  Pembroire 
table  of  dark  mahogany,  somewhat  riclc- 
ety;  at  the  end  a  sideboard  of  the  same 
material,  the  drawers  groaning  with 
stands  of  spirits  and  botties  of  home- 
made wine,  the  top  ooTered  with  miseel* 
kaeons  articles,Mrs  Wamei's  large  Bible, 
Bormoaated  by  a  oookery  boolc,  ooenpj* 
iag  one  comer,  whilst  Hfs  Bell's  enoi> 
mous  work-baskets  and  work-bags  orer- 
filled  the  other;  a  beautiful  jar  of  dried 
grasses,  Katy^s  property,  occupied  the 
middle.  Katy's  possessions,  indeed,  might 
be  traced  CTcrywhere.  Her  litter,  liriqg 
and  dead,  cumbered  the  walls  and  the 
floor.  Birds,  kittens,  skipping-ropes^ 
bridles,  riding-wliipe,  aod  battledores, 
were  distributed  all  oyer  the  room,  whilst 
a  fat  spaniel  called  Flora  lay  basldag  be* 
fore  theflre. 

''Two  triangular  onpboaids  oooapied 
two  opposite  eomexs,  cf  which  one  was 
BO  crammed  with  closely-packed  glass 
and  china  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any 
unaccustomed  finger  to  attempt  to  extri- 
cate cup  or  saucer  from  the  pile  ;  whilst 
the  other  was  filled  to  bursting  with 
articles  of  daily  call,  tea,  sugar,  lemons^ 
nutmegs,  and  gingerbread.  Fruit  at  all 
seasons,  and  cakes  of  many  denomina- 
tions, completed  the  amy.  No  one 
oould  enter  that  room  without  tasting  the 
light  seedcake — diet-bread  Mis  Warner 
called  it — compounded  from  a  family  re- 
cipe a  hundred  years  old  ;  or  the  greea 
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gootebenj  wine,  ftunom  as  that  of  Mn 
PrimroMy  •pariding  and  efferresoent  aa 
duuapagiia.  It  was  tha  very  temple  of 
baspHality. 

**  A  side-door  opened  into  ahalli  wbich^ 
perhifiB,  might  lay  eqaal  claim  to  that  title ; 
a  Utfge  ilaj|(<d  ^artmenti  with  a  wide 
open  hearth  and  a  heavy  oak  table,  on 
which  business  of  eating  and  drinking 
was  going  forward  all  day  long.  The 
materials,  it  is  tmoy  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent, consisting  not  of  snch  kickshaws  as 
eake  and  wine,  bnt  of  solid  beef  |in  its 
most  ponderous  fonn  of  ronnd  and  sirloini 
massiTO  bacon,  and  mighty  ale.  All  the 
comers  and  goers  of  the  fans  paid  a  Tisit 
to  tho  stone  hall,  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  they  occasionally  made  an  errand  for 
so  better  purpose." 

From  thlB  bright  scene  of  plenty,  to 
which  the  good  lawyer,  the  spectator- 
personage  of  the  story,  carries  tidings 
of  fortune,  as  nnlooked-for  as  they 
seem  to  be  nnnecessary,  we  go  at 
once  to  the  fiided  maguifloence  of  the 
Hal),  baronial  and  grand,  indeed,  bnt 
depressed  by  the  eonsdonsness  of 
coming  min^and  so  onward  to  the 
incidents— if  incidents  they  can  be 
called— of  the  proper  tale.  Then 
there  Is  a  Rectory,  with  its  learned, 
profonnd,  and  simple  master,  its  "  ele- 
gant" mistress,  and  a  glimpse  of  their 
nmily,  with  whom  neither  we  nor  the 
story  hare  very  mnch  to  do.  Much 
less  dignified,  but  of  greater  import- 
anee,  is  a  certain  small  imp  called 
Jacob  Stokes,  between  whom  and  the 
heiress  there  exists  a  tme  ^*  twinship 
of  sonl,''  and  who  is  Katy*s  fayonrite 
footboy  and  attendant  in  all  circnm- 
stances,  and  her  referee  in  eveiy 
emergency.    Here  is  a  fall-length : — 

"  Jacob  Stokes,  a  true  country  boyjliad 
not  yet  arriTcd  at  the  age  in  which  coun- 
try boys  delight  in  finery;  those  days 
were  yet  to  come.  At  present  his  ten- 
dencies bty  so  much  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion that  Katy,  whose  first  thought  had 
been  to  procure  a  new  suit  for  this  de- 
voted follower,  found  the  new  suit  want 
renewal  so  often  that  she  had  been  fain 
to  coax  Mr  Langhton  into  giying  the  Ather- 
ton  tailor  a  permanent  and  unlimit- 
ed order  for  Jacob's  apparel.  Even  this 
magnificent  provision  sometimes  foiled. 
Jacob's  tastes  were  semi-aquatic,  so  that 
hiB  clothes  were  as  often  wet  as  dry. 
Jacob  was  a  climber,  and  spent  in  the 
air — that  is  to  say,  on  the  tree-tops  after 
sqniirels  and  hirda'  nests — mnch  of  the 
time  not  passed  in  the  water,  so  that 


his  Jacket  and  trousers  were  much  oftener 
torn  than  whole. 

^  On  this  unlucky  day  both  misfor- 
tunes had  befallen  the  young  gentleman. 
He  had  torn  his  everyday  jacket  and 
trousers  in  the  most  unseemly  manner 
the  night  before,  in  an  encounter  with  a 
jagged  branch  in  his  descent  flrom  a  fir- 
tree;  which  tree  he  had  mounted  to 
secure  a  pair  of  ring-doves,  intended  as  a 
present  for  Miss  Honor,  having  preferred 
the  total  ruin  of  his  raiment,  and  some 
damage  to  his  skin,  to  the  possible  loss 
of  the  birds.  Whilst  on  this  very  morn- 
ing an  awkward  ducking  from  a  boat  on 
the  Mere  had  soaked  his  Sunday  gar- 
ments through  and  through. 

"  Poor  Jacob  iras  an  orphan,  so  that 
there  were  no  kind  female  fdends  to  sew 
up  his  rents  or  to  dry  his  wettings.  In- 
deed, Mrs  B^,  who  used  to  declare  that 
even  Katy'ii  fortune  could  never  stand 
Jacob'iB  vraste,  vras  one  day  heard  to  ad- 
mit, in  a  fit  of  relenting,  *  that  to  be  sure 
the  child  had  never  known  the  comfort 
of  a  mother  to  scold  him.*  So  he  put  on 
such  rags  as  did  not  offend  against  de- 
cency— ^probably  the  pre-legacy  suit;  and 
being  rather  ashamed  to  present  himself 
at  the  Hall  stables^where,  being  a  great 
favourite  with  masters  and  men,  he  waa 
usually  mounted  on  snch  occasions — he 
made  his  appearance  on  his  own  old 
donkey,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  his 
nnfiriend,  Mrs  Bell,  got  sent  off  so  peremp- 
torily, that  when  inquired  after  by  his 
young  mistress,  neither  he  nor  Marigold 
could  be  found." 

We  may  add  that  Jacob  turns  np 
at  the  very  crisis  of  an  acddent  when 
his  yonng  mistress  wants  blm  most ; 
and  that  Jacob,  a  mortal  Pack  of 
good  fortune  and  good  hnmonr,  is 
always  **  handy,"  and  good  at  need, 
appearing  by  intuition  at  the  most 
necessary  moment,  and  in  the  most 
necessary  place,  all  through  the  tale. 

Sach  is  Atherton,  Miss  Mitford*s 
longest  tale — ^a  picture  drawn  from 
memory  of  the  woodland  scenes  and 
daylight  pleasures  which  the  writer 
is  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  in  person — 
yet  a  picture  as  fresh  and  true  as  if 
every  lesuf  and  lily-bell  and  sunbeam 
were  copied  from  the  direct  and  pre- 
sent inspiration  of  this  sweet  spring 

The  additional  volumes  conjoined 
with  this,  to  make  the  magical  three 
of  publishing  custom,  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  varying  as 
widelvln  scene  and  period  as  in  modes 
and  times  of  priorpublication — ^among 
them  some  Highland  tales,  on^too 
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MDj  and  beathenr,  toa  lednndaiit  in 
tertaDfl  and  Scotticiflms  to  be  trae— a 
•OBunoiL  emr  with  English  manaftc- 
tarea  of  Scottish  uairatiTB.  Thegronp 
attogetiMT  was  aearcely  of  snffident 
iDportanco  to  warrant  a  second  pnb- 
Hcation,  and  win  not  increase— ibw 
anch  eoUectiona  do— their  anther's 
Dune. 

A  kindly  fkrewell  to  one  of  Eng- 
land's sweetest  landscape-painten, 
one  of  nature's  most  goiial  stoiy* 
Mlera  I  Illpnatnre  itself  cannot  de- 
Ivaet  from  the  bright  and  pleasant 
vspntatloa  which  follows  her  to  her 
retirement)  whitiier,  we  vn  sure^  the 
i^ympafhj  and  good  wishes  of  thou* 
sands  of  nnknown  friends  go  with  her. 
Plandita  or  noisr  approbation  were 
oat  of  place,  and  discordant,  both  to 
her  labonisandherself;  the  warmer  re- 
tain of  personal  gratdhlness  and  affec- 
HoDato  admiratfon  has  lonff  been  her 
own ;  and  the  dearer  satisuiction  still 
■mst  remain  to  Miss  Mitford  of  hay- 
ing written  nothing  in  all  her  connec- 
tion with  literature  which  the  strictest 
censor  could  wish  unwritten  now. 
Her  readers  haye  not  learned  a  single 
gnOe  from  her  imaffl^cted  pages,  nor 
tomed  reyolting  from  a  misrepresented 
tmth ;  the  secrets  of  human  nature, 
which  she  has  laboured  to  reyeal,  haye 
been  the  dark  and  dreMymotlyes 


€i  sdfishnesBt  bnt  thoac  mritinga  of 
noUer  generoai^  which  make  poor 
men  great,  those  In^mlses  of  adMsr* 
getting  which  are  the  henriaaa  cf 
eommon  life.  No  system  of  belief, 
and  no  class  of  men,  hasmelia|vBtico 
from  her  gentle  hands.  **  Pave  wo- 
manly **  are  all  her  judgmenbi  and 
strictures;  and  leaying  ue  modem 
social  ills  and  domestic  traiioiB  to 
those  that  know  them  better,  her  art 
of  loye  deals  with  the  household  an* 
gels,  the  open-eyed  and  candid  diaiity 
which  rejoiceB  not  ui  iniqai^,  wad 
that  bnrre  trust  and  oenfidence  wUdk 
fears  no  eyil.  Biggiaff  nader  Om 
homely  soil  fer  sold  and  Jewels,  or, 
humbler  quest,  for  the  coming  graaa- 
blades  and  young  buds  of  flowers,  is 
a  loftier  occupation  than  that  other 
husbandry  which  lays  the  dod  aside 
to  show  the  conyolutions  of  the  hid- 
den worm;  and  remembering  how 
often  her  search  has  fonnd  a  yein  of 
sweeter  life  in  the  ungradooa  seeming 
of  natnre--how  often  her  hand  has 
rescued  from  snperfidal  contempt  aa 
unconscious  gleam  of  worth  <^  hnmaa 
nobleness,  we  leaye  Mary  Bussel  Mli- 
ford  in  the  quiet  of  her  old  age,  and 
in  the  fragrance  of  her  gentie  fame, 
with  good  wishes  which  none  wiU  re- 
fuse to  echo,  and  with  a  kindly  fiuee-^ 
weU! 
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Hadbzd,  2(1  May  1854. 

Dbib  Ebont,— By  the  above  date 
jou  will  perceive  that  I  have  shifted 
my  quarters  since  last  I  wrote  to  you. 
It  is  a  far  flight  from  the  Italian  Boa* 
levard  to  the  Paerta  del  Sol**not  aa 
regards  time  or  distance,  for,  thanks 
to  the  Bordeaux  railway  and  the  fast 
mail-coa6hes  thence  to  Madrid,  the 
few  hundred  miles  are  got  over  in  less 
than  a  hundred  hours,  including  ample 
pauses  for  provender,  although  none 
nor  sleep.    The  actual  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  must  be  esti- 
mated, not  by  leagues,  but  by  the  con- 
trast they  present.     Although  Ma- 
drid, its  inhabitants  and  govemmentt 
diligently  copy  Paris,  the  imitation  is 
ao  abominable,  and  the  progress  as 
yet  made  so  small,  that  it  takes  some 
time  for  a  new-come  traveller  to  dis< 
cover  the  attempt.    It  is  hardly  fair 
to  the  Spanish  capital  to  visit  it  direct 
from  Paris.    It  is  like  suddenly  ex- 
changing dioice  Burgundy  or  fragrant 
claret  for  the  most  ordinary  Arganda 
wine  that  ever  flowed  out  of  the  un- 
savoury mouth  of  a  tarred  pigskin* 
The  minority  of  English  visitors  to 
Spain  come  to  Madrid  from  the  south, 
after  lingering  in  Andalusian  cities, 
and  to  this  gradual  breaking  in  must 
be  attributed  their  lenient  manner  of 
discoursing  of  the  shabby  little  capi-» 
tal  which  the  Spaniard,  m  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  sets  far  above  every  other 
ffroup  of  houses  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face, declaring  it  to  be  the  ^^  only 
court"  worthy  of  the  name,  and  re- 
marking, that  where  Madrid  is  talked 
of  all  the  world  beside  is  mute.    For 
it  is  the  Spaniard's  failing  to  take  his 
geese  for  swans,  and  to  assume  drs 
of  prodigious  superiority  on  behalf  of 
himsdf,  his  country,  and  his  towns  ;^- 
a  self-sufficiency  which  perh^>a  con- 
tributes to  his  happinesd,  but  certainly 
retards  his  improvement.     Few  take 
the  trouble  to  combat  his  extrava- 
gant  pretensions— as,  indeed,  it  is  not 
worth  while  —  and  so  he  continues 
in  his  delusion,  which  probably  no 
amount  of  proof  or  argument  would 
Buffice  to  dispel.  He  possesses,  more- 
over, an  effectual  cuirass  against  all 
wounda  his  national  vanity  might 


otherwise  receive  from  the  comments 
of  foreigners.     He  has  made  up  his 
mind,  and  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  none 
but  Spaniards  can  judge  themselves 
and  Spain.  He  has  affected  to  believe 
until  he  really  believes  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  things  pertaining  to  him, 
are  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible 
to   the  eyes  and  understandings  of 
aliens.    His  character,  his  laws,  his 
government,  his  customs,  his  revolu- 
tions, his  legislation,  and  his  amuse- 
ments, are  things  to  be  looked  at, 
wondered  at,  ana,  if  we  please,  ad- 
mired, but  no  stranger  has  a  right  to 
criticise  or  to  imagine  that  he  compre- 
hends.   Even  his  finances— certainly 
a  complicated  subject,  but  for  instruc- 
tion   in  whose  mtricades   a  large 
number  of  foreigners  have  paid  high 
enough — are  supposed  to  be  whofly 
beyond  the  ken  of  islanders  and  con- 
tinentals, and  only  to  be  understood 
by  the  nations  of  the  enigmatical  pen- 
insula.     The  dearly-bought  lessons 
have  left  no  intelligence  behind  them ; 
if  curious  Britons  wodd  like  to  have 
more  at  the  same  price,  they  know 
where  to  apply  without  risk  of  re* 
fusaL    But  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that,  however  often  they  might  repeat 
the  course,  the  result  would  ever  be  the 
same.    Their  judgment  of  the  thinga 
of  Spain  would  never  be  indorsed  as 
correct  by  the  natives.    It  would  be 
received  with  a  shrug  and  smile  of  in- 
dulgent compassion,   and  would  at 
best  be  set  down  as  '^  very  fair  for  a 
foreigner."   Foreigners,  however,  find 
it  dimcnlt  to  snbsoibe  to  the  singular 
doctrine  by  which  they  are  assumed 
to  know  as  little  of  Spain^s  real  con- 
dition, and  of  Spanish  character  and 
institutions,  as  of  that  celestial  empire 
which,  until  the  other  dav,  has  existed 
in  a  sealed  envelope.    Audadous  in- 
dividuals have  been  found  who  have 
dared  to  think  that,  by  bringing  to 
the  task  common  sense  and  common 
eyesight,  they  might  form  an  estimate 
of  the  couniby  and  people  of  Spain 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  written 
down  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
who,  by  carrying  out  this  presumptu- 
ous design,  have  succeeded  (some  of 
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them,  at  least),  in  oony^ing  the  in-  the  spot  having  knig  einoe  diMqipear- 
fonnation,  ana  giving  the  amnaement  ed), — X)itMmitUrio  de  ia  Gobenmckm 
thej  intended,  and  (nearij  all)  in  ex-  (MiniBtiy  of  the  Interior)  ie  a  laige 
dtiDg  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  and  solid,  although  not  a  ^'^"^ff^f'"^ 
Spanish  writers.  Limiting  myself,  stmctnre,  serving  also  as  the 
for  the  present,  to  the  capital  of  the 
coontry  it  is  so  perilous  to  meddle 
with,  and  so  hard  to  understand,  I 
will  venture,  friend  Ebony,  to  give 
to  you,  within  the  compass  of  a  let- 
ter, some  of  the  impressions  I  have 
formed  during  my  few  months'  so- 
journ in  this  sun -scorched,  wind- 
blown, sand-surrounded  viUa  y  carte 
of  Madrid. 

As  regards  the  town  itself,  for  Ma- 
drid, although  a  capital,  is  not  a  dty, 
but  only  a  "  town  and  court  "•— *'  very 


guardhouse,  and  consequently  the 
plaee  against  which,  whtti  insurree- 
tions  occur,  the  insurgents'  fint 
efforts  are  directed— and  five  out  of 
the  nine  streets  that  there  debouch  an 
amongst  the  best  fai  Madrid,— tnit, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance, such  as  may  sometimes 
he  traced  between  cousins  several 
times  removed.  The  Puerta  del  Sol 
itself  is  an  open  space  where  several 
streets  meet;  at  its  western  extremity 
it  dwindles  into  the  Calle  Mayor;  at 


noble,  loyal,  and  heroic"  are  some  of    its  eastern  end  is  a  church,  ilie  very 

shabby  one  of  Buen  Suceso,  of  wtich, 
before  you  get  this  letter,  there  vrill 
be  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  an- 
other, it  being  in  process  of  pulliBg 
down.  The  present  Spanish  govern- 
ment, with  M.  Sartorius,  Count  ot 
San  Luis  (who  a  few  years  ago  was 
an  underling  in  a  provincial  news- 
paper office),  at  its  head,  hss  adoptedL 
as  its  rule  of  conduct,  a  servile  md 
ludicrous  imitation  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  It  dms  at  the  re- 
vival of  absolutism,  and  seelcs,  whilst 
ripening  its  designs,  to  divert  and 
occupy  the  nation's  attention  by  a 
system  of  wbai  it  terms  material  im- 
provements. Accordingly,  various 
small  boons  have  been  granted ;  pass- 
ports have  been  dispensed  with,  since 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom;  and 
passengers'  luggage  is  allowed  to 
enter  towns  without  examination. 
Before  this  last  regulation  came  into 
force,  Spaniards  travelling  in  the 
heart  of  their  country  were  liable  to 
have  their  baggage  searched  at  any 
town  they  pasMd  through,  to  see  u 
it  contained  contraband  goods.  Other 
small  ameliorations  of  this  kind,  and 
of  some  practical  utility,  have  been 
made,  but  the  great  display  of  minis- 
terial wisdom  and  enterprise  has  been 
in  the  capital.  M.  Sartorins  has 
learned  that  immense  bodies  ci  woik* 
men  find  employment  in  beautifyincr 
and  improving  Paris;  he  has  heard 
speak  of  the  magnificent  Rue  d« 
Rivoli,  new  boulevards,  artificial 
rivers,  and  other  tbinss  of  the  idnd, 
and  he  has  been  fired  with  a  noUe 


its  various  titles — I  shall  say  little, 
for  it  has  been  often  and  well  described, 
and  I  have  better  hopes  of  interesting 
you  by  talking  about  men  and  man- 
ners than  by  discoursing  of  brick, 
stone,  and  mortar,  of  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  monuments.  To  one  coming 
from  London  or  Paris,  Madrid  has  a 
paltry  appearance.  Of  small  size, 
there  is  little  besides  the  throng  and 
bnstle  in  its  streets,  which  are  lively 
and  crowded,  its  magnificent  palace^ 
and  a  few  other  fine  edifices,  to  remind 
the  stranger  that  he  is  in  a  capital. 
It  has  t^'ee  handsome  streets — ^that 
of  Alcala,  extending  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  to  the  gate  of  the  same 
name,  that  of  AtocKa,  also  of  great 
length  and  sufficient  width,  and  the 
Calle  Mayor.  The  others  are  chiefly 
narrow — as,  indeed,  is  desirable  in  a 
place  where,  for  three  months  of  the 
twelve,  the  heat  is  African — tortuous, 
and  composed  of  houses,  most  of  which, 
although  lofty,  are  mean  in  their  ap- 
pearance. As  to  the  far-famed  Puer- 
ta del  Sol,  where  gossips  congregate, 
and  whither,  on  fiiBt  arrival  in  Ma- 
drid, all  foreigners  run,  as  they  did 
in  Paris  to  the  Palais  Royal  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  I  can  only  say,  al- 
though the  comparison  may  be  scouted 
as  aTil)el,  that  it  reminded  me,  when 
I  first  saw  it,  of  that  classic  and 
Hibernian  spot  knovm  as  the  Seven 
Dials.  Some  of  the  buildings  that 
surround  it  are,  I  admit,  of  a  supe- 
rior description  to  those  in  the  Lon- 
don puerta  (which,  by*  the -by,  is 
just  as  much  h  puerta  as  the  one  here, 
the  town-gate  that  gave  its  name  to 
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enmlation— piettj  much  u  the  frog 
waB  lAea  it  imitated  the  ox.  He 
has  begun  knocking  down  in  eveiy 
direction,  widening  one  street,  cut- 
ting through  another,  connectuig 
others^-commencing,  in  short,  far 
more  alterations  than  he  will  remain 
in  office  to  see  executed.  But  his 
grand  scheme  is  the  enlargement  of 
die  Puerta  del  Sol,  in  which  he  has 
contrived  to  excite  the  Qneen*s  in- 
terest, and  bj  which  he  has  particu- 
larly disgusted  the  corporation,  and, 
still  more  so,  the  shopkeepers  around 
the  ptazoj  whose  houses  are  to  come 
down  In  order  that  the  contemplated 
improvements  may  be  effected,  and 
who  thus  find  themselves  despoiled  of 
their  lucrative  position  in  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  of  Madrid ;  whilst  they 
Ksel  that  their  prospect  of  compensa- 
tion, from  this  poverty-stricken  and 
UDScrupoloiis  government,  is  a  bird  in 
an  extremely  remote  bush.  Many 
remonstrances  were  made,  and  the 
corporation  (here  an  inflaential  body, 
to  which  belong  persons  of  high  rank 
and  position)  passed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  scheme;  but  the  im- 
perious San  Luis  snapped  his  fingera 
at  their  opposition,  got  a  royal  order 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and 
continues  the  work  of  demolition. 
This  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  a 
mere  waste  of  property  and  money. 
The  so-called  improvements  are  de- 
aired  by  no  one  class  or  body  of  per- 
sons; but  there  is  a  rase  here  for 
modemishig  and  FrenchiQring.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  traffic  and 
assemblage  of  idlers  that  there 
daily  takes  place.  I  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  not  completed  the 
brief  sketch  I  proposed  giving  you 
of  its  aspect  The  form  of  the  square 
is  oblong  and  irregular.  In  front  of 
tiie  chorch,  now  crumbling  to  its 
foundation,  is  a  prcjecting  slab  of 
asphalt,  which  gradually  narrows  as 
H  juts  out  into  the  phza.  This  was 
a  great  resort  of  loungers  until  the 
dust  from  the  falling  diorch  drove 
them  from  it.  The  remainder  of  the 
square  is  paved,  and  open  to  v^ides. 
This,  however,  does  not,  nor  ever  did, 
in  the  least  incommode  the  idlers, 
peculators,  sellers  of  oranges,  ven- 
ders of  fresh  water,  and  peripatetic 
lKK>t*cleaners,  who  make  up  the  habi- 


tual frequenters  of  the  place.  To  those 
must  be  added  what  mav  be  termed 
the  floating  population  of  passengers, 
— the  Puerta  del  Sol  being  a  sort  of 
focus  or  centre  through  which  every- 
body passes  to  go  anywhere,  as  may 
be  imagined  when  I  mention  that  at 
least  six  out  of  the  nine  streets  that 
open  upon  it  are  the  most  frequented 
in  Madrid.  The  position  of  the  ^- 
bftuSa  of  the  place,  of  those  persons 
who  pass  there  several  hours  of  every 
day,  is  regulated  in  great  measure 
by  the  position  of  the  sun.  As  soon 
as  the  rays  of  that  luminary  become 
too  powerfol  to  be  braved  with  im- 
punity, which  is  the  case  in  Madrid 
in  March  or  even  earlier,  (the  Spanish 
proverb  says,  In  el  met  de  Ftbraro^ 
butca  ia  iombra  elperroj  in  February's 
month  dogs  seek  the  shade,)  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Puerta  hourly  shift 
tiieir  position  to  escape  them.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  wnen  the  sun  has 
encroached  upon  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  territory,  they  may  be  seen  pen- 
ned up  in  comers  Uke  sheep  in  a  fold, 
the  line  of  shade  the  barrier.  Then  is 
a  fine  time  for  the  water-seUers,  with 
their  monotonous  cry  of  Aguaderot 
guien  quiere  agua  f  thefr  jars  of  porous 
day,  and  their  capadons  tumblers, 
kept  as  bright  as  the  crystal  element 
they  dispense  at  the  price  of  a  farthing 
a  glass.  Their  customers  are  nume- 
rous, for  thethirstof  Spaniardsappears 
unquenchable  and  everlasting ;  and 
their  stomachs,  stimnlated  by  garlic, 
red  pepper,  and  other  heating  condi- 
ments, are  ever  disposed  for  a  douche. 
The  composition  of  the  throng  is 
motley  enough.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  mining  speculators  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  it— mining 
being  still  a  great  fashion  and  furor 
in  Spain,  which  is  abundantly  rich  in 
minerals,  but  whose  mininff  aflairs  are 
generally  awfully  badly  administered 
— half  negligence,  half  robbery,  as  not 
a  few  of  our  countrymen  have  found  to 
their  cost.  Then  there  are  persons 
who  frequent  the  Puerta  m^y  to 
hear  the  news  and  hawk  about  the 
gossip  of  the  hour,  others  who  make 
appointments  there,  and  others  again 
who  go  because  it  is  a  condition  of 
theirexistence  to  stand,  for  half  the  day, 
draped  majestically  in  their  cloaks,  and 
twisting  paper  cigars  In  their  fingers ; 
and  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is  as  good  a 
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place  todo  this  M  toy  oU&orjiiMidrid,  out  of  whiAh  a  ftnMi  of 

flDdliTelyaiidainiuiiigtoboot.    One  peq)etaally  flowo.    These  axe  < 

alfloseeaonftheAMrto,  aiidatUieen-  of  liceneed  rigar  aheg^    Tobooeo  la 

tnaoe  of  tiie  stieeta  leading  into  it,  here  a  fovenunent  mmepntF,  aa  m 

geattemea   of  eqoirocal  aspect,  in  FraacOi  and  of  conxae  tbe  eigan  aie 

aluU>bTbiowBdoaks,and^a£Ao(8qaat)  aimpljezecrabley  ftr wene tlwaaactk 

hats,  lo  w-aowned  yelret  bats,  with  a  of  the  FTXtBeea,  where  one  fiada  ttihir 

txroad  brim  tamed  np  ail  round  until  able  cigara,  dnwingpialty  fni^^tuk 

His  on  a  level  with  the  crown,  to-  tasting  of  nofthiagwonethaBtfaahaai 

waxds  which  its  edge  is  corved.    This  brown  pojpec;   whenaa  hai%  (tha 

haft,  which  la  worn  mora  or  less  in  all  noxiona  innaeace  of  a  Spaaiah  gawufc- 

parts  of  l^nin,  is  evidently  the  na*  mant  making  itself  eveiywhan  ftU), 

tioaal  hat,  if  antiqaitj  and  general  the  ttiomMt  vead  thmga  uumpaand  af 

nse  (amongst  the  lower  orders)  gives  some  inoompKehenaibla  wied»  "likk^ 

tt  a  dalm  to  that  title.    It  is  mani-  yon  can  wring  oat  like  a  dai^ji  tawai^ 

festly  a  reminiscence  of  the  Mo<Mr-  and  Trhirh  it  in  hiriijptTarihIn  tn  light 

ish  torbaa,  of  which  in  f<Hrm  it  is  aa  without  the  aid  of  bdhMRk    FoiIb* 

dose  aa  iinitation  as  a  stiff  hat  can  nately  in  Spain,  the  ««itggi«r  ia  ever 

be.   It  is  diflScnlt  to  c(mjectiue  the  at  hand,  and  ona  eaa  get  ejgan 

vocatioa  or.  calling  of  the  gentdemen  where  than  nadir  goienimeBi 

who,  tiiva  attired,  stand  in  groups  and  picea.    Still  there  iaaaimaaiM 

afaigiy  abont  the  pnrliens  dT  the  Pw*  aomption  of  the  deleteriaoa 

&rtai  bat,if  physiognomy  be  any  gnida,  prodooed — the  Spaniard  Hvhig  mnch 

th^  are  better  met  in  the  crowded  like   a  woodcock*  by  ■acftioa  and 

aftreet  than  oa  the  lonely  monntain  smoke,  and  water  beiag  indiflpmaahln 

patL   Hero  and  then  pass  blind  man,  tohisexistenoeu   Ii]stime,.hamiT«v 

begging, veodingflying-sheetsofnewa,  to  get  out  of  the  Pnerta  dal  Sol;  \nk 

orseekmgtopilotthemsdvesCnoeasj  beforo  doing  so  wa  ismf  yoafi  afeap 

task)  through  the  tolerably  dense  across  the  road,  and  look  m  aft  eaa 

crowd.    Every  person  who  comes  to  moroshop,  or  rather  into  awidedoer<* 

Madrid  is  atmck  by  the  groat  amnber  way,  with  a  closed  half  door,  behlod 

ofblindmenitcoataina.    Whether  it  which  are  to  be  seen  two  or  three  mam 

be  coxioaity  to  see  the  capital  that  and  a  wooden  trw,  wheae  partitfoaa 

lirin^i  them  here,  or  whether  they  be  contain  gEimjrcarda»  whilst  ia  ftnnlaf 

aatives  of  the  town,  deprived  of  sight  it,  encombenng  the  pavmnmt,  aaa  a 

hy  the  eteoial  (^are,  and  dnst,  and  crowd  of  appllcanta»  and  idlea,  anft 

want  of  ahade,  which,  in  eoqanctimi  anndiy  beggars,  aome  of  thalattvcK-^ 

probably  with  the  rarified  aur  <^  Ma-  Mbiting  distorted  limbaaad  other  am» 

arid,  (pwched  aa  it  is  on  alofifcy  plain,  pleasant  infimitiaa,  and  allwhmlai^ 

halfa  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  soliciting  an  afaas  from  the  paoNaa 

hreedophthalmia,and other  diseasesof  who  walk  away  from  tha  door  witis 

the  eye^  I  am  unable  to  say.    The  the  dingy  ticketa  in  their  handa.    tt 

ah<H[»  in  Madrid  aro,  generally  speak*  is  the  mendicant's  hope  that  the  aaitl* 

ing^  aiwthing  bnt  handsome  or  spa*  dpatioa  of  pleaanra  may  warn  tha 

eiona,  (although  aome  in  the  Farisiaa  heart  to  charity.    Oa  tha  waB,  hard 

style  have  lately  been  attempted),  and  by  tha  shi^,is  a  large  plaeaad»atfMA 

those  i9on  the  Pnerta  del  Sol  arofbr  <^which,.lnaviipetteQCnideciteBeh 

themost  part  extremely  shabby,  with  cation,  a  boll  (»  ferooioua  aqnct  la 

tha  exception  of  a  few  at  the  entrance  aeenintbe  act  of  goriagahoase,  whoaa 

aftheCarreraSaa6eronimo,nowoae  xiderroUsintheanaL    Wamaataal 

of  the  best  streeta,  but  formerly  a  wonder  at  the  crowd,  nor  at  tha  da?* 

eonntiy.road  leading  out  of  the  town  maad  for  unclean  pasteboard,  nor  eaa 

to  the  church  ofthe  same  name.  Here,  we  think  that  the  hopes  of  yondaa 

qpon  our  right  hand,  as  we  stand  with  poor  wretch  with  aahriveUed  arm  wffl 

•nr  backs  to  the  unlucky  church  of  be  diB^K>ouited.    The  "  noble  eaiap* 

Bnen  Sueeso,  avoiding  aa  well  as  we  liers  **  to  whom  he  aj^fieala  la  that 


can  the  doods  of  lime-dust  that  rise  hi^  sounding  CastiliaBi  that  seems  la 

from  its  falling  masses,  aro  the  doors  give  digni^ even  toa  beggar'a  whlaa^ 

of  two  shabby  shoos,  withnotbing  dis-  will  surely  not  rofaae  the  mndi  eovetaa 

playedin  their  windows^  and  in  and  c«ara»«  which  are  adidted  of  than 
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^  for  the  love  of  God  imd  of  tbe  most  abonts-  there  is  mach  traffic  of  dlli- 

Ueeeed  Virgia."  Tbie  Is  the  cKupacAo  gences^miilest  and  other  means  of  con- 

d$  hiUtftB    the  office  where  are  sold  YevanoOi  for  there  are  many  coach 

tickets  for  to-morrow's  boUrfight  offices  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  and  at 

In  Madrid,  the  yeijr  headquarters  a  i^rt  distance  up  the  rise  we  coma 
of  mass-going,  bell-ringing,  UHper-  to  the  only  hotel— properly  so  to  be 
bnining,  and  bigotiy — where  it  took  called  —  that  Madrid  possesses.  A 
tbe  ntmast  efforts  of  diploma^,  and  few  years  ago  there  was  nothlns  of 
A  nnuihnoas  cry  of  indignation  from  the  kind  in  the  town,  only  boarcung 
the  Eni^iidi  ai^  Frendi  press,  to  ob-  and  lodging-honses,  and  inferior/on* 
tain  the  concession  of  a  few  square  daa  suited  to  the  lower  orders,  mule- 
yards  of  ffronndwherehi  to  bury  Pro-  teers,  travellers  by  cart,  and  sudi  likew 
testants  m  a  somewhat  more  decent  Spaniards  have  little  enterprise,  and 
manner  than  in  the  stalls  of  a  stable,  nottheremotest  idea  of  comfort,  as  it 
(the  place  of  their  interment  previ-  is  now  understood  m  most  other  Euro- 
onsly>— I  need  hardly  tell  yon  that  peaa  countries,  and  it  needed  the 
Passion-week  is  obsiurYed  with  ex-  mtenrention  of  foreigners  to  establish 
tceme  rigour.  Tbe  women  and  the  the  Fonda  Peninsular  (Peninsular 
mom  devout  of  the  men  pass  nearly  Hotel),  which  is  kept  by  some  very 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  cborches^  obliging  Italians,  and  is  certainly  a 
and  fast  exceedingly ;  for  a  portion  of  creat  convenience  here,  althou^  there 
the  week  no  horses  or  vehicles  are  is  scarcely  a  fourth-rate  town  m  Engw 
aafiered  to  afkpear  in  the  streetSt  and  land,  or  a  third-rate  one  in  France, 
soldien  on  sentry,  and  on  aU  dutiest  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  Belgium, 
carry  their  arms  reversed  as  at  a  fune-  where  a  better  appointed  inn  would 
ral.  With  Saturday  night  this  rigor-  not  be  found  than  this,  the  first,  best, 
ous  observance  ceases,  and  Easter  and  only  one  in  the  capital  of  Spain* 
Sunday  beholds  tbe  seopening  of  the  The  advantage  of  tiie  establishment  is, 
theatras,  and  the  commencement  for  that  whereas,  before  it  was  opene^ 
the  season  of  the  Spaniard's  darling  travellers  arriving  in  Madrid  had 
diveBBton,  the  bull-fights.  And  here  I  sometimes  to  apj^y  at  half-a-doien 
ahouhl  be  perfectly  justified,  following  boarding- bouses  before  finding  the 
the  example  of  most  visitors  to  Spain,  accommodationthey  needed,  (a«pecially 
who  commit  to  paper  their  experiences  if  they  were  a  party,  or  had  ladies 
of  the  country,  either  for  the  printer  with  them— they  have  now  onlv  to 
or  for  their  mends'  entertainment,  in  go  at  once  to  the  Peninsular,  and  are 
inflicting  upon  yon  a  full,  true,  and  there  pretty  sure  to  find  rooms,  such 
varticidar  account  of  a  corruiio  die  loroi^  as  they  are,  until  they  have  leisure  to 
oetailing  the  death  of  sundry  horses,  seek  quarters  that  may  suit  them  bet- 
the  feats  of  pkador  and  maiador^  and  ter.  The  hotel  baa  sufficient  origl- 
the  slaoghter  of  each  ooa  of  the  eight  aality  to  merit  description.  You  enter 
bulls  unally  sacrificed  on  such  occa-  by  a  wide  archway,  not  unfrequentlj 
aimia.  From  this  I  willmgly  refrain,  nearly  blocked  up  by  a  couple  of  dUi- 
the  thing  bemg  really  not  worth  all  gencesorastring  of  mules,  and,passin2 
the  paper  and  ink  that  have  been  be-  the  avenue  to  the  ooachinff  vard  and 
stowed  upon  it ;  but  will  endeavour  stables,  ascend  a  broad  old-fashioned 
to  give  yon  in  few  words  a  general  staircase.  The  building  haa  been 
Idea  of  ue  scene,  striking  enough  in  the  palarce  of  a  grandee.  It  is  in  the 
some  of  its  partieulara.  old  Spanish  fashion,  a  hoUow  quad- 

From  thePuerta  del  Sol  to  the  bull-  rangle,  enclosing   a  large  p<Ui*  or 

a,  the  road  is  straight  and  easy  to  court,  round  which  are  the  stables. 

The  street  of  iUcala,  beginning  and  whence  ascend,  for  the  delects 

at  the  former,  ends  at  the  entrance  to  tion  of  the  guests  whose  windows 

the  latter.    The  Alcala  itself  is  a  look  upon  the  inner  balconies  of  tiie 

fiuttnre  in  Madrid,  and  deserves  a  building,  loud  shouts  and  songs  and 

word  of  mention  bj  the  wav.    At  its  many  oaths  of  muleteers:  and,  in' 

lower  end,  where  it  quits  the  Puerta  warm  weather,  and  especialhr  after 

did  Sol,  and  ascends  one  of  the  small-  rain,  a  steam  strongly  indieatmg  tiia 

est  of  the  hillocks  upon  which  Madrid  vicinity  of  mules  and  horses,  notkept 

is  bnilt^  it  is  of  no  great  width!  Here-  with  quite  so  much  care  as  is  to  be 
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remarked  in  a  radng  stoble  aft  Neir- 
market  The  walk  of  the  honset  on 
these  inner  fronte,  are  painted  red, 
blae,  and  yellow,  in  imitation  of  a 
mosaic  of  tiles,  and  are  adorned  with 
several  old-fashioned  and  dilapidated 
snn-dialB,  whilst,  at  each  floor,  a  bal- 
conjrons  completeljronnd  the  sqaare« 
Here  yon  are  lodged  in  rooms  fifteen 
feet  high,  the  floors  covered  with 
dusty  etUrtu  or  matting,  nsed  in  Ma^ 
drid  instead  of  carpets;  scantily 
famished  apartments  which  rarelv 
receive  a  thorough  dnsting,  and, 
where  yon  may  dine  if  yon  please, 
unless  yon  prefer  feedhig  at  the  toMs 
dhote  serv^  in  a  vast  hall,  ill  pro- 
tected £n>m  the  chill  breezes  that 
whistle  np  the  staircases,  and  conse- 
quently cold  enongh  in  winter — a  hall 
in  which  perhaps,  in  former  dajrs, 
l^anish  nobles  held  high  festival,  bat 
that  now  receives  a  motley  assemblage 
of  many  nations,  French  and  German 
bagmen,  English  tourists,  actors,  and 
miuicians  on  starring  expeditions, 
artists  and  amateurs  on  a  visit  to  the 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  in 
the  Museoy  with  a  sprinkling  of  na- 
tives both  military  and  civilian. 

Emerging  from  the  Peninsular,  and 
completing  the  ascent  of  the  slope, 
the  street  widening  as  we  proceed, 
from  its  summit  we  obtain  a  really 
fine  view.  The  CaUe  Alcala,  exceed- 
ingly spacious  and  handsome,  and 
bordered  with  double  rows  of  trees, 
chiefly  fiowering  acacias,  gently  de- 
scends, crosses  the  Prado  or  meadow 
*— a  grassless  dusty  promenade,  where 
of  evenings  the  beautv  and  fashion  of 
la  Corte  congregate  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  to  flirt  and 
talk  scandal,  and  critidse  each  other^s 
dresses— passes  along  the  side  of  the 
gardens  of  the  ReHrost  this  season 
rich  in  gay  blossoms  and  young  foliage 
which  in  a  very  few  weeks*  time  will 
be  saturated  with  dust  and  parched 
by  the  burning  sun—and  terminates 
at  the  Alcala  gate.  From  this  gate 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bull-ring  you 
may  toss  a  pebble. 

To  the  learned  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  arena,  a  bull-fight  is,  I  am  assured, 
fhU  of  Interest  and  variety.  A  con- 
noisseur sees  new  features  in  every 
fight,  establishes  differences  in  the 
s^le  of  entrance  and  mode  of  attack 
of  each  unlucky  bull  that  is  turned 
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Into  the  drcvsi  and  watdMB  with  ftesh 
excitement  each  manoBiivre  of  men 
and  beast.  To  the  onlnitiated  raw 
spectator,  and  to  fiveignen  in  general, 
the  sport  is  monotonous  enongh,  and 
remarludt^le  only  for  its  abominable 
cruelty.  To  be  sore,  Spaniards  will 
tell  you  that  the  art  is  grlevoosly 
on  the  decline,  that  since  the  death  of 
the  renowned  Montes  and  of  liis  alnoat 
as  celebrated  nephew,  the  Chidanero, 
no  shinhug  light  has  arisen  amongst 
the  1arero9.  Moreover,  at  tins  cod 
season  of  the  year,  the  bolls  are  not 
in  fvJl  vigour  or  as  fierce  as  at  a  later 
period.  The  damp  fi^esh  grass  makes 
them  soft  and  sluggish ;  they  need 
the  biasing  sun  of  the  Gastilian  sum- 
mer and  the  parched  herbage  lor  food. 
Accordingly  the  first  fight  at  Madrid 
this  year  was  a  tame  basiness,  and 
universally  declared  a  failure.  Its 
approadi  was  announced  by  the  ap* 
pearance  in  the  streets  of  mnscnlar 
active-looking  fellows  in  short  jackets, 
having  a  smw  plaited  tail  depending 
firom  amongst  the  otherwise  doaely 
cropped  hair  at  the  back  of  thdr 
heads.  This  tail  is  the  distingni^ilng 
mark  of  the  craft.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached, (half-past  four  on  the  San- 
day  afternoon),  the  long  street  of  Al- 
cala was  throuffed  with  carriages, 
with  diligences,  drawn  by  three,  six, 
or  nine  horses,  with  hackney  vehicleB. 
of  every  kind,  and  especially  with 
Spanish  cabriolets,  having  wreaths  of 
fiowers,  landscapes,  and  other  fhncifiil 
adornments  punted  on  their  gandj 
pannels,  and  kept  chiefly  for  these  oc- 
casions. Besides  these,  a  stream  of 
pedestrians  filled  the  footpaths  on 
either  ride  of  the  street,  in  which  the 
dust  had  been  agreeably  laid  by  the 
spring  rains  that  had  succeeded  three 
months  of  drought.  To  a  foreigner, 
this  scene  upon  the  road  to  the^pAiza 
de  toroi  is  more  interesting  than  the 
bloody  performance  to  which  it  is  the 
prelude.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
excitement  and  eagerness  with  which 
all  classes  look  forward  to  their 
favourite  diversion.  As  to  the  govern- 
ment, it  makes  quite  an  afiUr  of  state 
of  the  bull-fights,  which,  unlike  any 
other  state  affairs  in  this  country,  are 
perfectly  organised  in  every  respeet. 
The  intemid  arrangements  of  the 
circus,  as  regards  the  spectators,  are 
exceUent.  Theloweryro«af  orbeneheii 
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which  are  of  skme,  are  oecnpied  by 
the  people,  amongst  whom  mingle 
here  and  there  enthneiaetlc  amateurs, 
who  apparently  consider  it  more 
"sporting'*  to  mix  with  the  mob 
thanto  avail  themselves  of  the  resenred 
seats.  These,  whlchareinrear  of  those 
occupied  by  the  lower  classes  of  spec- 
tators, are  nnmbered  and  secored  by 
tickets  taken  beforehand  at  offices 
opened  for  the  purpose  in  the  town. 
On  enteringthe  precincts  of  the  circns, 
yon  find  a  host  of  ragamnffins  offering 
their  services,  in  hopes  of  a  real  or 
two,  to  point  ont  to  yon  your  place, 
which  otherwise  yon  wonld  have 
^fficnlty  in  findhsg  in  a  building  of 
such  vast  extent.  As  it  is,  yon  are 
qnicklycondncted  to,  andinducted  into 
it;  There  is  no  confhsion  or  crowding 
i— the  bull-fights  are  perhaps  the  only 
institution  in  Spain  that  is  carefully 
and  well  regulated  hi  all  its  particu- 
lars— and  without  quarrel,  sqneeeing, 
or  scuffle,  twelve  thousand  spectators, 
all,  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  best  of 
humour  and  highest  spirits  hi  anticipa- 
tion of  their  pet  pastime,  are  com- 
fortably installed  to  witness  the  ex- 
citing combat.  Above  these  seats,  a 
storey  higher,  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  dreus,  are  boxes,  accommo- 
dating ten  parsons  hot  each,  and  which 
are  taken  by  families  and  parties  of 
friends.  Thei^  many  ladies  go.  Not 
that  there  is  any  lack  of  well-dressed 
women — ^in  smart  gloves  and  douMe 
opera-glasses,  as  at  the  theatre— in  the 
reserv^  seats— or  of  female  children 
of  all  ages,  including  infants  in  the 
arms  of  their  wet  nurses,  who  are 
permitted  to  go  there  (or  at  any 
rate  manage  to  get  there)  without 
fear  of  the  posdUe  effect  of  the  ex- 
citing and  sanguinary  spectacle  upon 
the  lacteal  functions,  llie  interior  of 
the  ring  is  full  of  people  (any  one 
may  walk  in  until  the  preliminary 
ceremonies  commence)  talking  in 
groups  or  strolling  to  and  fro  over 
the  sandy  surface  that  is  soon  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  bull  and  his  assail- 
ants, ^onongst  them  are  to  be  seen 
parties  of  smidl  boys  playing  at  bulls, 
one  urchin  enacting  the  animal,  whilst 
the  others  bait  him  with  their  hand- 
kerchief, hd  imitation  of  the  tCMreros 
with  their  cloaks.  At  the  sound  of 
a  drum  the  crowd  makes  for  the  two 
exits  from  the  ring,  and  begins  to 


dear  out,  accelerated  in  its  progress 
by  a  party  of  cavalry,  which  now 
enters  and  marches  round  in  line. 
Then  come  the  body  of  buU-fighters, 

g receded  by  two  alguazils,  and  headed 
y  the  matadores  or  slayers,  who  walk 
in  procession  across  the  ring^  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  gaudy  apparel,  pro- 
bsely  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  make  their  obeisance  be- 
fore the  box  of  Count  Quinto,  the  cor- 
rigidor  of  Madrid,  who  superintends 
and  regulates  the  whole  proceedings : 
an  alguazii  rides  in  and  delivers  to 
an  attendant  the  key  of  the  stable 
where  the  bulls  are  confined,  and, 
almost  before  he  has  cantwed  out, 
the  stable  door  is  thrown  open, 
and  the  first  victim  starts  into  the 
circus. 

What  follows  has  been  many  times 
described.  In  the  combat  the  men  on 
foot  display  great  agility  and  dexteri- 
ty. In  those  on  horseback  I  recog* 
nise  much  less  merit.  They  have  less 
opportunity  of  displaying  skill  and  ac- 
tivity. Their  prindpal  duty  is  to  sub- 
mit to  be  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  to 
risk  a  dangerous  squeeze  under  their 
horses.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  in- 
jured by  tiie  bull,— the  gaudy  varlets, 
with  their  doaks  of  crimson  and  pur- 
ple, vellow  or  sky-blue,  being  ever  at 
hand  to  distract  his  attention  as  soon 
as  he  has  overthrown  horse  and  man ; 
but  they  not  unfrequently  recdve  se- 
vere internal  Injuries,  from  the  wdght 
of  the  horse  Ming  upon  them.  Their 
lance  blades,  or  ratiier  points,  are  very 
short,  not  intended  to  injure  the  bull, 
but  only  to  irritate  him.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  chief  merit  of  uie  pi- 
cadores  would  be  considered  to  consist 
in  tuniing  away  the  bull  and  saving 
their  horses ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  steeds  is 
indispensable  to  the  gratification  of 
the  untender  Spaniards,  and  a  bull's 
merit  is  estimated  by  the  number  he 
lays  bleeding  in  the  dust.  Mounted 
upon  a  horse  whose  value  is  the 
amount  it  would  fetch  for  dog*s-meat 
(of  which  there  is  usually  little  enouffh 
upon  the  poor  beast's  bones^,  and  the 
price  of  the  hoofii  and  bide  (the  latter 
deteriorated  by  holes  from  the  bull's 
horns),  the  picador  confronts  his  foe, 
and  dares  him  to  advance,  thrusting 
at  him  as  soon  as  he  is  within  lance 
length.     Sometimes  the  bull  starts 
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from  the  prick  of  the  lanee  and  betakes 
hinuelf  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a  crayea 
beast  that  does  this.  What  he  ought 
to  do  Is  to  rnsh  in  upon  the  horse,  and 
fhmst  his  horns  into  his  belly ;  and  if 
at  the  same  time  he  lifts  horse  and 
rider  from  the  gronnd,  and  hnrk  them 
to  a  distanee,  it  is  all  the  more  praise^ 
wortli^  on  his  part.  Often  the  horse^s 
shoulder  i^oeives  the  terrible  wonnd, 
as  deadly  there  as  in  any  other  place, 
and  the  blood  gnshes  forth  in  torrents. 
The  man*s  leg  wonld  not  nnfreqnentl y 
recefye  the  iujory,  bnt  it  is  thfeUy 
padded,  and  protected  by  bon  grooyes, 
concealed  by  chamois  leather.  Horse 
and  man  go  down ;  np  come  thecfbifof 
or  footmen,  and  diyert  the  bnll*s  at- 
tention ;  the  man  gets  np  to  qjaXi  the 
arena  and  remount  liimself;  the  horse 
sometimes  remafais  where  he  fell,  but 
oftener  rises  to  be  led  from  the  rinff,  a 
piteous  spectacle,  or  to  be  again  be- 
strodCy  no  matter  how  ghastly  hSs 
wounds,  so  that  they  be  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  and  to  fhmish  another 
tot  At  this  period  of  the  fight  one's 
sympathy  is  with  the  horses— foeUe, 
stiff-Jointed  creatures,  that  can  hardly 
be  urged  into  a  canter,  and  that  are 
brou^t  up  to  the  bull  expressly  to  be 
loiter  on,  when  tne  buu,  har- 
assed, slayoing,  and  exhausted,  his 
tongue  lollfaig  from  his  month,  his  ne6k 
and  shotdders  coyered  with  Mood  from 
lance-thrusts  and  banderillas,  (barbed 
darts  adorned  with  coloured  paper, 
which  are  thrust  into  him  to  excite 
Us  toy\  seems  to  decline  fbrther  com- 
bat, ana  can  hardly  be  urged,  by  the 
diiq>lay  of  the  matador's  scariet  flag, 
to  rush  upon  the  sword  that  is  to  end 
Ids  torments— K)ne  feels  pity  for  tlie 
poor  bmto  who  has  gallantly  defended 
umself  without  a  chance  of  escape, 
agafaist  overpowering  odds.  One 
would  ihhik  it  were  out  Justice  and 
Mr  play  that,  after  a  stout  defence, 
tiie  bull  should  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  his  brayeiT,  andrestored  to  his  pas- 
tures, bnt  this  is  neyer  done.  No 
matter  how  yaliant,  he  dies  the  death. 
If  he  be  sluggish  and  unwilling  to  fight^ 
darts  trimmed  with  fireworks  an 
thrust  Into  his  shoulders,  causfaig  hhn 
intense  agony.  Eyen  this  barbarous 
cruelty  is  nothing  oompared  to  that 
perpetrated  somenmes,  out  not  often, 
with  an  instrument  culed  the  media 
AoM  or  half  moon.    I  wDl  not  disgust 


you  with  an  aoeount  of  flds  prooesa; 
it  suffices  to  say  that  I  have  heard 
even  Spaniards  style  it  eniel,  and  seen 
Spanish  women  ayert  thefr  heads  w  hm 
it  waspnt  in  practice.  Sudi  signsof 
oompnnction  are,  however,  I  must  ibf 
yeracity's  sake  add,  of  yefy  rare  oo- 
cnnence.  When  a  bidl  pouHvely  re* 
foses  to  come  within  Teach  of  famce, 
and  fEdriy  turns  tafl  at  tlie  oatseL 
the  spectators  dioot  for  the  dogs,  and 
a  fierce  pw^  is  let  loose  upon  bte. 
The  itek  run  by  the  toreros,  weH- 
trained  mid  agUe  as  they  are,  is  not 
great.  The  matadoies,  whose  dutr 
ft  is  to  fAsf  the  bnll  with  the  sworo, 
incur  the  greatest  danger,  and  have 
often  maryeHous  escapes.  Thus,  at 
the  fight  on  Baster  Snndi^,  Ondnreai 
now  esteemed  the  best  bull-fieliter  in 
Spain,  missed  his  footing  and  r6lled 
under  the  four  fMof  the  boE  Had 
the  ainmal  been  lAert  and  fierce,  it  wai 
CocharesMsBt  figflrt.  Butthebidawaa 
slow  and  bhmdeiteg';  In  an  iimtaiil 
the  chuloB  had  enyeropedhii  head  and 
horns  witii  thdr  clons,  bfinding  asd 
conftisfaig  him,  and  Ouchares  rose  to 
his  feet,  brushed  the  dust  firm  Ms  hair 
and  bowed,  gsl^  smDiH|,  to  the  an* 
dience.  Somelhmg  sJmnar  oeenned 
to  Mm  at  the  second  fight  of  the  soft* 
son ;  flft  wMch  Ms  prBsence  wtt  ub* 
certain,  he  haying  gone  to  UlMBa 
at  Sevflle.  TelempMo  menegea 
were  reooiyed  of  Ms  wheresbOBts,  % 
special  train 'was  prepared  for  bdm  oa 
that  part  of  theiead  wMdi  has  anil, 
and  the  nncli-deBired  ftampkm  a^ 
riyed  in  tisM,  doubtless  eonewhal 
weaiy  from  night  traycAllBg.  In  the 
ling,  however,  he  showed  his  nsud 
gidety  and  aefbity,biit  hadonedanger- 
ous  foil  in  the  btttfti  path.  Thetame- 
ness  of  the  lieast,  wmoh  was  anxiova 
onlty  to  escape  itstomentoie,  and  re- 
peatedly leiq^  the  inner  banfer  el 
the  arena,  facffitated  his  rescue  by  tte 
fight  inftntry  diulos,  whose  nfanble- 
ness  and  ready  aid  are  often  most  sei^ 
yiceable  to  thematader.  The  balls  «t 
the  second  fight  were  so  execraibly  Uid 
— In  the  SpwDish  sense— timt  Is  to  say, 
80  unwilling  to  fight,  that  the  faidigna* 
tion  of  the  audience  rose  at  last  to  m 
perfbct  storm,  wMoh  itajous^  hrolDe 
forth  when  it  had  been  ftpund  necoe 
saiy  to  hamstring  one  bull,  to  b^Ij 
flreworiis  to  anonier,  and  to  set  doge 
upon  a  thfrd,  which  ebstinatelj  m* 
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ftised  to  face  the  lanoe,  and  trotted 
tnmqnilly  off  to  its  stable  door.  The 
audience  made  up  their  minds  that 
tiiese  were  not  bnUs,  but  mere  steers; 
that  they  were  swindled  by  the  im- 
presario; and  that  the  corrigidor,  who 
predded,  had  made  the  matter  worse 
by  giving  the  signals  (for  banderillas, 
matador,  &c.)  at  the  wrong  moments. 
Then  rose  from  bench  and  box  a  hor- 
rid howl— yells,  whistling,  groaning, 
shouts  oi  '^  To  prison  with  the  Sefior 
Corrigidorl^' — a  tremendoos  tnmnit, 
prodnced  by  ten  thoosand  throats. 
Independently  of  the  disappointment 
to  the  pnblic,  the  worse  the  bulls  the 
greater  the  cmelty,  sinoe  so  many  bar- 
barous devices  are  Tes<Nrted  to  to  incite 
them  to  combativeness,  or  to  avenge 
upon  them  their  poltroonery. 

As  I  before  mentioned,  children  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  taken  to 
bnll-fights.  Thus  early  trained,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  completely 
lose  idght  of  the  cmelty  of  the  sport, 
whidi  tends,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  render  Spanish  women  unfeminine, 
and  to  harden  the  hearts  of  Spanish 
men.  None  of  these  Gastilians,  even 
of  those  who  may  be  the  most  humane 
and  condderate  for  thefar  feUow-crea- 
tures,  appear  to  entertain  the  slightest 
idea  that  animals  can  suffer.  They 
laugh  and  exult  when  the  fiery  darts, 
gunpowder  moxas,  are  dexterously 
Btaek  In  the  builds  shoulders,  emitting 
brilliant  balls  of  green  and  red  fire, 
and  making  the  wretched  brute  caper 
and  dance  with  pain,  and  they  calmly 
contemplate  the  infamous  and  unne- 
cessary cruelty  of  the  media  hma.  As 
to  the  hone,  he  is  presumed  to  be 
utterlv  callous  to  all  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  him  with  heavy  whip,  lan- 
oet-like  rowel,  or  tremendous  horn  of 
bull.  His  existence,  whilst  in  the 
ring,  is  a  series  of  tortures.  Firetheis 
spurred  till  his  flanks  stream  with 
blood,then gored  (often inhalf-a-dozen 
places  before  he  Mb),  and  finaUy, 
when  he  can  hardly  totter,  he  is  vio- 
ienti^  beaten,  dther  to  get  him  out  of 
the  drcus,  or  to  urge  him  to  one  last 
despdring  charge.  Calm  and  smiling 
are  the  countenances  of  yonder  deli- 
cate dames  as  the  fl<nte  bidl  withdraws 
his  bom,  reddng  to  the  very  root, 
and  the  poor  defenceless  rocinants^ 
tottering  for  an  instant,  fiUls  over  on 
liiBside.    Unodemuertol goo^lmJlW 


and  a  loud  buzz  of  approbation,  min- 
gled with  enthusiastic  shouts,  runs 
round  the  circus.  Some  foreigners 
become  fond  of  the  b^-ring,  fsoA 
deeply  interested  in  its  vicissitudes; 
but  many  more  look  upon  it  with  in- 
difference and  disgust  — indifference 
arising  from  the  sameness  of  the  sport, 
and  disgust  excited  by  the  wanton 
cruelty  by  which  it  is  disgraoed.  The 
most  striking  part  of  the  spectacle,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  vast  cuxsus  cram- 
med with  twelve  thousand  spectators, 
eager,  excited,  delighted,  forgetting 
Spanish  gravity,  and  unable  to  restrain 
their  passionate  enthusiasm ;  starting 
from  their  seats  at  a  bold  hit  or  narrow 
escape ;  screaming,  shouting,  laughing, 
and  throwhig  their  hats  into  the  ring, 
as  at  a  theatre  people  throw  garland 
to  a  favourite  performer.  On  a  torrid 
summer's  day,  in  a  glare  of  light, 
when  the  atmosphere  quivers  with 
heat,  and  the  bulls  are  at  the  fiercest, 
and  the  excitement  at  the  maddest, 
and  the  gay  colours  of  the  people's 
dresses  give  additional  brilliani^  and 
character  to  the  scene,  the  s^ht  is 
one  not  to  be  matched  out  of  SpalUi 
and  which  leaves  an  impression  not 
easy  to  be  effiu^d. 

But  enough  of  bulls  and  thefar 
baiters.  Whilst  in  season,  and  when 
good,  they  constitute  one  of  the  great 
topics  of  conversation  in  Madrid. 
Politics  and  the  theatres  are  the  other 
principal  subjects  of  discussion— the 
latter  to  no  very  great  extent,  unless 
when  some  especially  popular  piece  £9 
brought  out,  or  when  Madrid  is  visited 
by  foreign  singers  of  renown.  The 
Italian  opera  here  has  generally  a  re- 
spectable company,  and  occasionally 
an  effort  is  made,  and  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  attracted  hither 
from  Puis  or  London.  The  house 
itself  is  handsome,  and  its  decoration 
in  front  of  the  curtain  is  rich^crim- 
son  linings  to  the  boxes,  and  gold 
mouldings  on  a  white  grrand.  The 
whole  of  the  pit  is  laid  out  in  stalls — 
commodious  arm -chain  completely 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  The 
effect  of  this  is  very  good;  it  is  that 
of  a  handsome  drawing-room.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  house  is  aris- 
tocratic, and  the  audience  is  well 
composed,  although  a  dollar  is  the  low 
price  of  admission.    £ath  men  and 
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(dTMS  being  a  matter  to  which  inn- 
meose  importanoe  la  here  attached  by 
both  sexes),  bat  there  exists  none  of 
that  rigidi^  as  to  admisnble  oostame 
which  excites  the  amosement  and  in- 
dignation of  all  foreigners  who  visit 
London.  No  lynx  -  eyed  janitors 
rigidly  exact  sable  indescribables,  nor 
is  a  oolonred  crayat  a  badge  of  exda- 
sion.  As  regards  the  mosical  taste 
oftheaadienoe,itisnotgreat  Th^ 
resort  to  the  opera  chiefly  as  a  lonnffe, 
to  chat  with  their  friends^  hear  Uie 
news  of  the  day,  and  wile  away  the 
ereninghonrsidoabtless  tedionsenongh 
to  people  few  of  whom  hare  any  pnr- 
snits,  and  who  rarely  or  never  read 
anyttiing  more  amnsing  or  instmcttve 
than  the  bald  columns  of  a  Spanish 
newspaper.  Besides  the  Italian  opera, 
which  18  the  Teatro  Beat  or  theatre 
royal  of  Madrid,  there  are  half-a-dozen 
other  houses,  with  actors  of  varions 
merit,  and  where  the  performances 
consist  chiefly  of  pieces  translated 
ih>m  the  French,  with  interlndes  of 
dancing  and  instmmental  music.  At 
one  of  these  theatres,  daring  Lent  of 
this  year,  a  Grerman  company  exhi- 
bited Tableaux  Vivants^  rendering  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects  by  the  old 
masters — such  as  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  I  am 
indined  to  doubt  whether  such  perfor- 
mances would  have  been  encouraged, 
or  even  tolerated,  in  England ;  and 
whether  the  personification  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  by  a  strolling 

Eostnre-master  would  not  there  have 
een  deemed  irreverent ;  but  here  the 
representation  was  considered  highly 
edifying, — and,  moreover,  as  the  bills 
announced,  it  was  permitted  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities at  Rome. 

You  will  probably  expect  me  to  say 
a  few  woroB  about  Spanish  politics, 
the  most  intricate  of  all  subjects,  and 
the  most  unsatisfactory  to  discuss. 
The  present  political  condition  of  Spain 
may  be  broadly  stated  in  a  few  lines ; 
it  could  hardly  be  explained  in  many 
pages,  so  full  is  it  of  anomalies  that 
could  exist  in  no  country  but  this.  Li 
the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Sove- 
reign, who  has  of  late  acquired  so  un- 
enviable a  notoriety.  Twenty  years 
ago,  more  than  one-half  of  Spain  flew 
to  arms,  to  defend,  against  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  nation,  the  question- 


able rights  of  aa  infimt  princess  whoao 
daim  to  the  crown  owed  its  strenstii 
and  supporters  to  her  assodation  witk 
the  idea  of  a  free  and  constitotiooal 

fovemment,  Ibr  whose  maintenance 
er  mother  pledged  herself.  After 
a  sangninary  war,  her  partisans 
triamphed;  tiie  ^' Innocent  Isabd,**  as 
her  snljects  then  called  the  child,  for 
whom  they  had  dieerfally  made  vast 
sacrifices,  and  firedy  pound  oat  th^ 
blood,  was  seated--4mily,  as  it  then 
appeaired— upon  her  father's  thrme; 
and  Spain,  long  distracted  by  inteo- 
tine  strife,  hoped  fbr  tranquillity,  pity- 
gress,  and  prosperity.  It  was  bat  a 
dream.  The  child-aaeen  had  scaiody 
reached  womanhood,  after  a  stormy 
minori^,  troubled  by  fk^qoent  bfr- 
snrrections  and  incessant  Intrigoes, 
when  she  began  wilfhlly  to  estrange 
the  affection  and  respect  her  snbjecta 
were  so  wdl  disposed  to  entertain  to* 
wards  her.  Sdfishindifierenoetothdr 
welfare,  dissolnte  private  condnct, 
and,  latteriy,  a  scarody  disgaised  in- 
tention of  imposing  upon  them  a  rule 
as  despotic  as  that  to  escape  fh>m 
which  they  had  fought  in  her  favonr« 
and  made  her  their  queen,  are  the  effi- 
cacious means  she  has  employed  to 
render  herself  despised  and  detested. 
The  commencement  of  her  unpopula- 
rity was  unquestionably  her  licentions 
life.  Although  the  world  has  obtained 
some  inkling  of  her  improprieties 
through  newspapers  and  other  chan- 
nels, it  has  yet  no  idea  to  what  aa 
extent  they  have  been  carried ;  but 
In  Spain  it  is  well  known  to  every- 
body. I  do  not  echo  mere  gosdp,  or 
untrustworthy  reports,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  excesses  that  have  beea 
shared  in  by  the  present  Queen  oi 
Spain  find  no  parallel  except  in  the 
annals  of  the  Orleans  regency,  and  of 
tbereignoftheFifteenth£ouiB.  Togra- 
tifyhervidous  propensities,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  YIL  (well  worthy  of 
her  sire)  has  not  scrupled  to  associate 
herself  with  men  ana  women  of  law 
birth  and  station,  whose  companion- 
ship alone  is  disgraceful  to  one  in  her 
exalted  position.  In  a  small  capital 
like  Madrid,  containing  an  idle  and 
scandal-loving  population,  eveiything 
becomes  known.  It  would  not  appear, 
indeed,  as  if  veiy  great  precautions 
were  Utktn  to  concMl  conduct  whick 
the  queen  ought  to  have  known  would 
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fiink  her  fathoms,  deep  in  her  subjects* 
estimation.  For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
and  history  shows  it,  that  Spaniiu^, 
however  great  themisgOYemment  thej 
have  submitted  to,  have  never  patient- 
ly tolerated  profligacy  on  the  part  of 
the  females  of  the  royal  family.  .  Nor 
do  they  now.  Sullen  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  when  Majesty  drives 
abroad,  and  a  resolute  holding  aloof  on 
the  part  of  the  more  respectable  porr 
jtion  of  the  aristocracy,  sufficiently 
mark  the  nation's  disesteem.  When 
iirst  this  nnfortunate  princess  aban- 
doned the  limits  of  propriety,  the  dis- 
i>rder  of  her  conduct  was  flagrant. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  or  there- 
abouts, she  has  attached  herself  to  one 
favourite,  who  has  assumed  great  as- 
cendancy over  her,  and  whose  ambi- 
tious aspirations,  real  or  rumoured, 
have  more  than  once  ezdted  public 
indignation.  Considering  her  mother's 
ahameful  neglect  of  her  education,  and 
the  disastrous  marriage  into  which  she 
was  ensnared  by  the  vilest  intrigues, 
the  Spanish  nation  might  perhaps 
have  been  disposed  to  close  its  eyes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  this  liaison^ 
had  it  been  conducted  with  decorum, 
and  had  the  object  of  her  Majesty's 

S reference  kept  strictly  aloof  from  po- 
tics.  Neither  of  these  two  conditions 
have  been  observed,  and,  in  the  latter 
respect  especially,  great  offence  has 
been  given.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  here  everything  sets  known. 
Many  things  are  doubtless  exagge- 
rated— many  false  reports  spread; 
but  these  pass  away  and  are  forgot- 
ten, whilst  the  truth  remains.  It  is 
true — and  undeniably  true — that  a 
young  cavalry  officer  of  the  name  of 
Arana  is  all-powerful  at  court,  where 
he  has  introduced  a  number  of  bis  own 
friends,  and  established  a  sort  of  co- 
terie^  or  camariUoy  that  surrounds  and 
influences  the  queen.  It  is  true,  that 
applicants  for  court  favour  know  no 
surer  channel  by  which  to  obtain  their 
wishes  than  that  of  this  young  man ; 
that  aspirants  to  power— Imean  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  to  the  ministrv, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  council— do 
not  scruple  (such  is  the  coiruption  ot 
this  countrv  and  the  vileness  of  its 

Sublic  men)  to  seek  his  society,  to 
atter  him,  and  to  make  him  their  in- 
timate companion,  and  continually  to 
^how  themselves  with  him  in  public 
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places;  and  that  some  of  the  mhiis- 
ters  now  in  power  do  not  think  it  be- 
neath their  personal  dignity,  or  that  of 
their  office,  to  retain  place  by  deferring 
to  this  person,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
ids  influence  and  intercession  to  carry, 
in  high  quarters,  points  which  they 
otherwise  might  have  to  abandon. 
The  ascendancy  acquired  by  this  fa- 
vourite over  his  sovereign  is  highly 
perilous,  and  may  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spun. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  and  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina (who,  although  it  once  suited  her 
purpose  to  assume  the  mask  of  liberal 
principles,  has  repeatedly  proved  her- 
self a  despot  at  hearty,  and  the  niece 
of  the  present  King  or  Naples,  should 
be  disposed  to  absolnUsm,  and  form 
plans  for  getting  rid  of  those  consti- 
tutional trammels  which  she  consider 
an  offence  to  her  sovereignty.  When 
the  late  Duke  of  Parma  was  on  a  visit 
to  Madrid  a  few  months  ago,  he  said 
to  his  royal  cousin,  who  was  enchanted 
with  his  random  scatter-brain  mode 
of  talking  and  acting :  *^  They  tell  me 
you  have  still  got  some  remains  of 
old-fashioned  usages  here— elections, 
and  chambers,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Why  do  you  not  give  them  all  a  kick 
over  (/mntopte),  and  be. mistress  in 
your  own  house  ?"  The  queen  greatly 
relished  the  advice,  which  was  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  her  secret 
inclinations,  and  with  the  plans  she 
has  long  intended  to  carry  out  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  offers.  Her  abso- 
lutist tendencies  are  stimulated  by  the 
favourite,  who  was  brought  up  with 
Pezuela,  the  present  captain-ffeneral 
of  Cuba,  and  his  brother,  and  who, 
like  them,  has  a  strong  leaning  to  a 
despotic  government.  The  Spaniards 
know  th&,  and  detest  the  favourite 
accordingly.  Although,  in  fact,  no 
coup  detai  could  make  the  condition 
of  the  nation  practically  worse,  or  the 
tyranny  that  eusts  greater.  All  that 
remains  of  the  constitution  is  its  sha- 
dow and  its  name.  The  rights  and 
advantages  it  was  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  have  all  been  swept  away. 
The  press  is  tongue-tied,  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext  the  editors  of  news- 
papers are  imprisoned  and  transported. 
The  ministers,  in  a  minority  in  the  se- 
nate, dare  not  assemble  the  chaml)er8, 
whose  meetmg  would  be  the  signal  of 
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iheir  downfUl,  And,  I  fully  belieye,  of 
such  stonny  debates  as  would  set  the 
eonntrylnaflame*  Thronghout  Spain, 
at  the  present  daj,  there  h  no  sort  of 
secori^  for  either  person  or  property. 
All  is  done  by  nkase,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  grossest  injnstioe. 
An  nnoffionding  man*s  proper^  may 
be  confiscated,  or  himself  shipped  to 
tiie  Philippines,  npon  the  most  ndicn- 
lons  accnsations,  without  a  trial,  and 
without  posslbili^  of  redress.  Upon 
the  slightest  suspicion,  and  merely  be- 
cause they  belong,  or  are  believed  to 
belong,  to  political  parties  opposed  to 
the  goTemment,  half-pay  officen  <tf 
all  ruiks,  who  for  years  have  lived  in 
retirement,  and  aloof  from  public  af- 
fidrs,  are  suddenly  ordered  to  quit 
thefar  abodes  and  take  up  thefar  resi- 
dence at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Spain,  usually  in  some  wretched  town, 
wnither  the  transport  of  themselves 
and  ftuniUes  is  a  rubious  charge  upon 
tiieir  slender  means.  In  short,  I  could 
fill  a  longer  letter  than  this  will  be  by 
enumerathig  all  the  species  of  oppres- 
sion and  by  ustice  to  which  Spamards 
are  at  the  present  day  subject,  and 
against  which  they  have  no  remedy. 
That  they  still  submit  to  them  is  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  nation's 
wearmess  of  revolutions  and  civil 
strife. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  cotem- 
poraiy  history  of  Spain,  upon  which 
ft  is  very  difficult  to  expatiate  with 
reasonable  hopes  of  obtaining  cre- 
dence from  foreign  readera.  When 
Ha4)i  Baba  was  questioned  by  his 
countrymen  respecnng  the  absence  of 
some  of  his  firont  teeth,  and,  feeling 
ashamed  to  confess  that  th^  had  been 
knocked  out  in  a  drunken  broil,  attri- 
buted their  absence  to  a  violent  gale 
at  sea,  which  had  blown  them  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  was  readily  believed. 
But  when  he  told  of  skatmg  on  the 
Seipentlne,  and  related  that  he  had 
seen  water  so  hard  that  he  had  walk- 
ed over  its  surface,  his  friends  set  up 
a  shout  of  incredulity,  and  set  him 
down  as  an  egr^ous  liar.  It  is  not  hn- 
probable  that,  u^  following  the  exam- 
ple of  various  travellers  in  Spain,  I 
were  to  draw  upon  imagination  for 
a  thrilling  sketch  of  banditti  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  properly  garnished ' 
with  picturesque  desperadoes,  over« 
turned  dlligenoes,   fUntIng  women, 


and  herde  rescuers,  ytm  woald  read 
and  believe,  although  in  truth  bands 
of  robbers  are  now  almost  unheard  of 
in  this  country— the  profossion   to 
which  Jos^  Maria,  and  others  of  his 
stamp,  gave  such  celebrity  and  dig- 
nity, having  now  dwin<fled  into  a  sort 
of  petty  lar^y  business,  carried  on  by 
cowardlyrofarof,  fiomwhomtravellerB 
have  littte  to  fettr,and  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena being  daUy  traversed  in  as  mudi 
security  as  any  road  in  Europe.    But 
if  I  expose  to  you.  In  all  their  naked- 
ness and  deformity,  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  thoserespectable  thieves  bj 
whom  Spain  is  more  grievously  in- 
fested than  ever  she  was  by  highway- 
men, you  will  tax  me  with  exaggera- 
tion, when  In  reality  I  shaU  be  speak- 
ing within  the  truth.    It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  England— where, 
with  all  public  servants,  from  tiie  pre- 
mier to  ue  porter,  probity  Is  the  rule 
and  malpractice  the  rare  exception- 
many  would  receive  with  increduH^ 
a  statement  of  the  universal  corruption 
that  prevails  amongst  Spanish  offi- 
dals.    But  it  were  ridiculous  indeed 
to  estimate  Spain  by  the  British  stan- 
dari.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
two  countries  more  diametrically  <^ 
posite  in  every  respect.    In  our  own 
we  behold  the  triumphs  of  energy  and 
industry  over  many  natural  disadvan- 
tages ;  here  the  prodigality  of  nature 
is  unresponded  to  bv  the  activity  of 
man.    In  England  rigid  honesty  and 
intelligent  toS ;  in  Spain  shameleBS 
corruption,  procrastination,  and  sloth. 
Amongst  Englishmen  it  seems  the 
generid  conviction  that  labour   and 
steady   application  form   the    only 
avenue  to  prosperitv ;  if  the  Spaniara 
cannot  get  rich  without  hard  work,  he 
remains  poor,  drapes  himself  in  fahi 
doak,  lives  upon  next  to  nothing*, 
smokes  his  paper  dgar,  and  retains  n 
profound  conviction  of  his  own  dig- 
nity  and  worth.    But,  put  him  on  the 
scent  of  an  empleo^  a  plan  of  some 
kind,  and  he  is  active  enougfa.fa&  hie 
own  peculiar  way.    He  wlU  m&igne 
and  natter  and  manoeuvre,  and  Iiannt 
anti-chambers,  until  he  obtains  the 
much-desired  post.    When  at  last  he 
gets  it,  it  Is  perhaps  but  a  small  thing 
— some  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  m- 
year,  hardly  worth,  one  would  sup* 
pose,  the  trouble  he  has  taken  to  ob- 
tain it.     ThoQ^  who  imagine  thsC, 
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have  little  acqnamtance  with  the  men 
and  ways  of  Spain.  When  the  derk 
of  Copmanhnrst  received  permission 
to  slay  three  fat  backs  a-year  in  the 
royal  forests,  CoQnr-de-Lion  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  jolly  outlaw 
wodd  make  it  a  pretext  for  annually 
killing  thhrty.  The  Spanish  poacher, 
whose  arms  are  qnill  and  inkstand 
instead  of  bow  and  quarter-staff, 
takes  a  similar  license.  His  salary 
may  be  bnt  a  paltry  ten  thousand 
reals,  but  his  friends  would  think  him 
a  ifbol  if  he  did  not,  upon  the  strength 
of  that,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
contrive  to  expend  five  or  ten  times 
the  sum.  Accordingly,  his  wife  and 
children  are  seen  elegantly  attired  in 
^e  Frado,  his  dandified  sons  lounge 
in  their  opera  stalls,  and  he  himself 
takes  his  ease  at  his  dub.  How  he 
does  all  this  for  the  money,  is  expli- 
cable only  by  the  two  words,  bribery 
and  corruption.  This  is  no  secret  to 
anybody,  but  none  think  the  worse  of 
him  on  that  account.  Ascending  in 
the  scale,  the  case  continues  the  same. 
From  the  petty  subordinate  to  the 
prime  minister,  the  system  suffers  no 
change.  Each  robs  according  to  his 
opportunities.  Observe  yonder  stately 
gentleman,  rolling  by  in  a  well-ap- 


[e  is  still  a  young  man,  and,  bnt  a 
few  years  ago,  was  an  unknown  derk 
in  a  private  office,  poor,  and  not  of 
very  good  repute.  Gifted  with  auda- 
d^,  and  with  that  slippery,  nnscni- 
pulons,  sleight-of-hand  devemess, 
which  in  Spain  is  often  a  passport  to 
power,  although  in  other  countries  it 
would  lead  a  man  at  most  to  that  sort 
of  distinction  attained  by  Barrington 
theplckpocket,or  Robin  the  conjuror — 
he  hafl  ascended  in  the  sodal  scale  by 
huge  leaps,  passing  over  the  heads  of 
hundreds  of  better  men  than  himself. 
He  is  now  titled  and  a  millionaire,  his 
breast  is  covered  with  stars  and  deco- 
rations, and  he  is  the  councillor  nearest 
to  his  sovereign.  It  is  certainly  not 
out  of  a  Spanish  minister's  salary  that 
he  has  economised,  daring  the  short 
time  that  he  has  recdved  it,  the 
princdy  fortune  be  is  well  known  to 
possess.  Your  simplidty  will  exdte 
unbounded  astonishment  in  any  Span- 
iard of  whom  yon  inquire  how  this 
fortunate  adventorer  accumulated  his 
wealth.    If  MinisterB  of  State  are  not 


to  make  their  fortunes,  who,  in  the 
names  of  Mercury  and  Flutus,  are  so 
to  do  ?  It  seems  considered  here  that 
a  statesman's  paramount  and  first  duty 
(to  himself),  when  he  is  so  lucky  as  to 
attain  office,  is  to  get  rich.    And  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  a  duty  in 
which  few  arehere  remiss.  They  are  at 
no  loss  for  opportunities.    Wide  lati- 
tude is  allowed,  and  jobs  are  matters 
of  course.  The  press  dares  not  expose 
them,  and  Madnd  sodety  islenient,  for 
not  many  of  its  members  can  show 
hands  perfectly  dean.    Not  long  ago 
I  passed  an  afternoon  in  the  Frado^ 
the  Hyde  Fark  of  Madrid— with  a 
Spanish  Mend  well  versed  in  the  chro- 
mde  of  the  capital  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more.    Out  of  all  the  gay 
equipages  there  parading  to  and  nro, 
there  were  not  a  dozen  which  had  not 
been  set  up  with  gains  more  or  less 
lU-gotten.    For,  amongst  the  higher 
classes  here,  probity  of  any  kind  is 
rare  enough ;  and  as  to  political  pro- 
bity, it  is  almost  unknown.     Men 
who  have  been  guilty  of  things  which 
in  England  would  drive  them  firom 
sodety,  and  probably  to  emigration, 
are  here  ndther  shunned  nor  censured 
There  are  so  many  in  the  same  case 
that,  if  all  were  expelled,  the  dubs 
would  be  emptied  and  sodety  broken 
up. 

The  nnfiavoarable  outline  I  have 
just  drawn  will  very  likdy  appear  to 
you  as  improbable  as  skating  did  to 
the  Fersiuis ;  but  confirmation  of  its 
truth  may  easily  be  obtuned  from 
any  foreigners  of  ordinary  intdligence, 
having  l£e  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  the  desire  to  observe  and  obtain 
information,  who  have  dwelt  even  for 
a  moderate  time  in  Madrid.  Evidence 
of  it  is  also  to  be  gleaned  firom  the 
conversation  of  Spaniards  themselves, 
although  they  are  ready  enough  to 
resent  imputations  cast  upon  thdr 
country;  and  are  sorely  vexed  when 
thev  see  their  unfavourable  traits 
gathered  toother  for  the  iustruction 
of  other  nations.  Then  it  is  that  they 
fall  back  upon  thdr  old  pretext  of 
Cmos  de  JSspaiSa  —  things  unintelli- 
gible to  foreigners.  They  have  a  no* 
tion  that  strangers  who  write  about 
them  prefer  exposing  their  worst 
traits  and  institutions  to  putting  thefar 
good  ones  in  relief ;  whereaa,  m  the 
majority  of  case»— especially  as  far  aa 
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EoglUh  writen  are  coDoerned— I  have 
observed  the  contrary  to  be  the  truth, 
and  have  noted  a  great  deal  of  good- 
natured  forbearance,  and  a  desire  to 
show  the  country  in  its  best  light. 
And  many  of  the  worst  points  of  Span- 
ish character  and  usages  escape  the 
observation  of  the  mere  tourist,  who 
comes  to  Spain  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  desirous  to  be 
amused,  disposed  to  be  indulgent,  and 
consequently  more  anxious  to  seek 
beauties  than  defects,  and  takine  a 
rose-coloured  view  of  all  around  him. 
Moreover,  what  I  have  now  written 
to  you  roust  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing especially  and  exclusively  to  Ma- 
drid, of  which  Ford  gives  a  severe  but 
true  description,  when  be  says,  that 
**  it  is  the  centre  of  empevioej  jobs,  in- 
trigues, titles,  decorations,  and  plun- 
der, to  which  flock  the  vulture  tribe 
of  place-hunters  and  jyretendicentes^ 
who,  under  this  sun,  breed  like  mag- 
gots in  carrion.   The  desert  comes  up 
Co  the  ignoble  mud- walls,  the  meso7ie$ 
are  inns  for  beasts,  the  peasant  who 
scratches  the  fields  beyond  them  is  a 
barbarian,    whilst   inside   lives   the 
worst  popuiacho  of  the  Peninsula." 
The  colours  are  here  laid  on  with  a 
broad  brush,  but  they  are  not  the  less 
lifelike.    The  said  Ford,  be  it  said,  en 
pcusant,  may  look  out  for  lapidatlon  if 
•ever  he  revisits  this  country,  where  his 
book  has  been  read  by  some,  and  a 
notion  of  its  contents  and  general 
tenor  been  conveyed  to  many,  and 
where  it  is  considered  a  most  imper- 
tinent   and    perfidious    production, 
in  which  the  amount  of  occasional 
praise  is  wholly  insufficient  to  com- 
-pensate  the  running  fire  of  stinging 
sarcasm  kept  up  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.    Spaniards  have  a  particular 
horror  of  being  held  up  as  a  frightfhl 
example — like  the  confirmed  drunkard, 
whom  the  itinerant  preacher  of  tem- 
perance took  to  travel  with  him.  And 
yet,  in  their  present  condition  as  a 
nation,  that  is  almost  the  only  use 
they  can  be  put  to.    When  we  con- 
aider  their  degraded  state,  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  court  and  public  men, 
the  venality,  want  of  energy,  and  de- 
ficient education  of  the  better  classes, 
the  miserv  and  penury  of  the  lower 
orders,   the  state  of  the   country*s 
finances,  and  the  tyranny  under  which 
4t  groans,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 


Spain  is  what  the  Yankees  call  '*  a 
caution  **  to  Europe. 

Having  named  the  finances,  a  word 
of  terror  and  continual  stumbling- 
block  to  Spanish  ministers,  I  must  de- 
vote a  few  lines  to  that  most  rotten 
department  of  the  administration. 
When,  after  travelling  through  Spain, 
and  observing  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  rural  population,  which  furnish 
an  important  portion  of  the  revenue, 
one  pauses  in  Madrid,  and  notes  the 
immense  number  of  place-holders, 
pensioners,  half-pay  men,  and  the 
like,  and  the  constant  embezzlement 
and  peculation  that  goes  on,  one  mar- 
vels bow  it  is  that  anything  that 
ought  to  be  paid  is  paid,  and  how  any 
finance  minister,  however  skilful  and 
cunning,  can  contrive  to  get  through 
a  year  without  utter  bankruptcy  and 
disaster.  It  Is  hardly  possible  to  see 
greater  poverty  and  misery  ^an  is  to 
be  witnessed  in  most  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  Spain.  Along  the  seaboard, 
things  are  better;  there  is  a  readj 
outlet  for  produce,  which  the  inland 
provinces  do  not  possess,  and  the  lu- 
crative trade  of  smuggling  cornea  to 
the  poor  man*s  aid.  !^cent  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  the  government 
and  its  organs  in  the  press,  to  repre* 
sent  smuggling  as  greatly  diminished, 
indeed  as  neariy  extinct.  This  is 
merely  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  cr^n- 
lous.  At  particular  points,  adiminn* 
tion  may  possiby  be  shown,  but  along 
the  French  and  Portuguese  frontiers 
the  contraband  trade  is  as  lively  as 
ever,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent absurdly  high  tarifi^  are  main- 
tained. And  the  Spanish  government 
may  be  very  sure,  and  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  unaware,  that  a  vast  deal 
of  smuggling  is  carried  on  through  the 
Custom-house  itself,  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  complicity  of  the  persona 
there  employed,  l^ing  into  consi- 
deration the  cost  of  the  expensive 
Custom-house  establishment,  (there 
are  double  and  treble  lines  of  revenue 
postsV  and  of  the  corps  of  cara^m^oit 
or  militarv  custom-house  officers,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  sum  spent  in  col- 
lecting the  duties  on  importations  is 
greater  than  their  amount.  There  are 
very  many  important  articles,  of  Urge 
and  inevitable  consumption  in  Spain, 
on  which  the  duty  is  actually  prohi- 
bitive, although  they  cannot  be  manu- 
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factared  in  this  conntiy  except  at 
enormous  prices,  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. Prominent  amongst  these  are 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  upon  which 
successive  govemments  have  been  de- 
terred from  diminishing  the  duties,  at 
least  to  any  useful  extent,  by  fear  of 
the  turbulent  population  of  Catalonia, 
the  most  industrioas  and  perhaps  the 
most  flourishing  proyince  of  Spain, 
but  whose  interests  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  If  Catalonia  were  lopped 
off  from  the  Peninsula,  and  set  afloat 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  an  indepen- 
dent island,  the  task  of  the  Spanish 
finance  minister  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  He  would  merely  have  to 
lower  by  one-half  (in  somecasesby  two- 
thirds)  the  present  imposts  on  foreign 
manufactures,  in  order  to  annihilate 
smaggling,  increase  Spanish  exports, 
and  secure  a  large  revenue  from  the 
Custom-house.  At  present  no  minis- 
try that  could  come  into  power  would 
feel  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  risk 
SDch  a  step.  Each  successive  admini- 
stration has  to  struggle  against  a  host 
of  political  foes,  watching,  their  op- 
portunity to  overthrow  It ;  and  if  it 
meddle  with  the  tariff  to  any  serious 
extent,  it  is  very  sure  that  Catalonia 
will  lend  a  hand  to  its  enemies,  and 
afford  them  a  rallying-point,  and  a 
fortress  whence  to  carnr  out  their 
designs.  It  is  said,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  Seilor  Mon,  the 
finance  minister  in  whom  Spanish  ca- 
pitalists have  most  confidence,  is  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  gradual 
but  great  redaction  of  the  tariff.  I 
cannot  foresee  the  day  when  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  or  any  other  minister 
to  reduce  to  practice  convictions  of 
that  nature.  It  would  require  a  much 
stronger  government  than  we  are 
likely  to  see  in  Spain,  until  such  time 
as  faction  is  crushed,  and  a  strong  na- 
tional party  formed,  having  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  prefer- 
ence to  private  interests.  As  yet  the 
Tery  elements  of  such  a  party  are 
wanting,  and  Spain  seems  likely  to 
continue,  as  she  long  has  been,  blessed 
with  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
rich  in  every  advantage  that  nature 
can  shower  upon  her,  bat  cursed  with 
the  worst  of  govemments. 

Whilst  so  many  circumstances  thus 
militate  against  deriving  the  advan- 


tages that  might  be  derived  from 
Spain's  position  and  natural  wealth, 
an  army  of  leeches  and  vampires  prey 
upon  her  impoverished  frame.  The 
same  amount  of  revenue  that  is  now 
collected  (probably  after  a  time  a 
much  larger  amount^  by  oppressing 
the  country  and  weighing  heavily  up- 
on the  agricultural  interest,  might  be 
obtained  in  other  ways,  almost  with- 
out its  being  felt,  as  the  result  of 
judicious  tariffs.  This  certain  profit  is 
thrown  away,'sacrificed  to  the  selfish 
fury  of  party  strife,  and  to  fear  of  a 
single  province,  which  thus  tyrannises 
over  all  Spain.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
an  incredibly  large  portion  of  the 
revenue  wrang  from  the  hard  hands 
of  labour,  and  from  the  impoverished 
farmer,  is  squandered  in  premlnms  to 
idleness  and  corruption.  Saying  no- 
thing more  of  the  pillage  that  is  car« 
ried  on  in  every  oranch  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  fortunes  amassed 
by  ministers,  and  of  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  their  apparently  mode- 
rately paid  understrappers,  I  will 
briefly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
system  of  pensions  and  half-pay. 
The  Spanish  papers  lately  published 
a  list  of  the  ex-ministers  now  living 
in  Spain.  They  are  one  hundred  and 
three  in  number,  and  the  pension  en- 
joyed by  each  of  them  is  80,000  reals. 
Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  have 
held  office  a  certain  time,  or  to  have 
performed  certain  official  duties,  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension ;  but 
this  regulation,  owing  to  the  very 
brief  tenure  of  many  ministries  here, 
was  found  inconvenient,  and  abolished. 
There  was  one  cabinet  that  held  office 
just  twenty-four  hours,  having  then 
been  ousted  by,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
some  sudden  piece  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  his  energetic  and  rough-handed 
ISxcellency,  General  Ramon  Narvaez. 
Its  members  duly  receive  their  pen- 
sions to  this  very  hour.  And  be  it 
remarked,  that  pensions  of  this  kind 
are  always  regularly  paid,  since  those 
who  pay  them  know  not  how  soon 
they  may  be  recipients,  when  un- 
punctnality  would  be  disagreeable. 
Poor  pensioners,  officers*  widows  and 
the  like,  can  bear  to  have  arrears 
owing  to  them,  though  they  starve  in 
the  meanwhile ;  but  the  claims  of  ex- 
ministers  are  sacred,  and  must  be  at- 
tended to.    Then,  if  we  turn  to  the 
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annjf  we  find  it  supplied  with,  at  a 
moderate  compntatioii,  at  least  twice 
aa  many  officers  as  it  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  faTonr,  and  to  keep  them 
in  good-hnmoor  and  from  plotting 
against  the  goTemment,  nombers  of 
militaiy  men,  who  should  be  on  half- 
pay,  receire  their  fall  pay,  being 
nominally  attached  to  the  staff  of 
yarions  captains-general,  bat  haying 
literally  nothingto  do  except  to  draw 
their  money.  The  namber  of  general 
officers  in  the  Spanish  service  is  per- 
fectly ridicaloos.  In  Madrid  alone, 
at  the  present  moment,  I  am  assored 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty — ^the  capital  being  the  centre  to 
which  they  readily  flock,  to  intrigne 
for  more  money  and  higher  rank,  and 
often  to  plot  against  the  goyemment 
when  it  does  n6(  giye  them  what  they 
desire.  With  snch  a  host  of  officers, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  army 
should  be  in  first-rate  order,  thoroughly 
instructed,  and  fit  for  any  serrice;  and 
so  it  doubtless  would  be,  for  there  is 
the  making  of  excellent  soldiers  in 
the  men,  if  one  in  ten  of  the  officers 
knew  anything  of  his  profession,  or 
eyer  thought  of  attending  to  his  duty 
instead  of  busying  himself  with  politics 
and  scheming  for  his  private  advan- 
tage. As  to  the  commanders-in- 
chief,  their  chief  care  seems  to  be 
continually  to  change  the  uniforms  of 
the  troops,  an  operation  which  enables 
ihem  to  put  something  handsome  into 
their  own  pockets ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
since  the  war  the  Spanish  soldier  has 
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appeared  in  nearly  all  the  colours  ot 
the  rainbow.  One  year  he  is  guadj 
in  yellow,  the  next  sober  in  blue,  or 
refreshing  in  green,  the  variation  of 
hue  being  accompanied  by  innumer- 
able strange  variations  of  head-dress 
and  other  details.  British  scarlet  is 
now  in  the  ascendant  with  the  cavafay, 
some  of  the  officers  being  scaroelj 
distinguishable,  as  far  as  dress  goes, 
from  those  of  England ;  whilst  some  of 
the  light  horse  appear  in  the  rather 
singular  equipment  of  red  coats,  lances, 
and  steel  helmets.  As  regards  the 
discipline  and  effidency  of  the  troops, 
I  doubt  their  being  such  as  would  en- 
able them  to  carry  off  many  laurels 
were  they  brought  into  line  against 
any  army  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  appears  to  me  to  haye  been  a 
falling  off  in  these  respects  aince  the 
end  of  the  civil  war. 

I  intended  to  haye  given  you  some 
further  particulars  concerning  the 
army,  but  I  conjecture  that  few  armies 
have  much  interest  for  yea  just  now, 
save  those  engaged,  or  about  to  be  so, 
on  the  Danube's  banks.  The  litera- 
ture and  drama  of  Spun  might  ilso 
claim  a  few  words,  although  ^th  are 
just  now  in  but  a  stagnant  state,  did 
not  the  length  of  this  epistle  warn 
me  that  if  the  subject  be  not  quite 
exhausted  your  patience  probably 
is,  and  so  admonish  me  to  conclude 
by  signing  myself  your  faithful 
contributor  and  outlying  but  truth- 
telling 
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THE  VILLA. 

The  sovereign  moon,  new-risen  in  Fiesole, 
Was  showering  light ;  and  over  all  the  hills 
EainM  breathless  brightness.    In  the  vale  below 
Fair  Florence  slept    There,  lost  in  lonely  streets, 
And  monrnfhl  galleries,  the  fearM  beam. 
Sliding  from  vanlt  to  arch,  or  down  dark  courts, 
Flashed  on  the  walls  of  guilty  palaces, 
And  show*d  them  awe-stru(»:. 

Bright,  horn  bridge  to  bridge, 
The  Amo,  shaking  out  great  shafts  of  light. 
Or  sharp,  or  curvM,  or  zigzag  Hike  the  swords 
Of  those  arm*d  aneels  set  round  Paradise, 
When  dews  were  deep  in  Eden,  and  great  flowers 
Steeped  in  the  light  of  the  prima&val  moon) 
Sever'd  the  glittering  darkness. 

From  the  heart 
Of  the  dim  Dome,  out  of  its  muffled  sleeps. 
The  mighty  Midnight  tore,  and  toppled  down. 
Bellowing  from  twelve  hoarse,  brazen  throats,  and  fell 
Dead  on  dark  roof-tops.    Then  a  hundred  spires, 
Swept  by  the  flying  finger  of  the  hour, 
ShiverM  with  tingling  sound— clear-clashing  chimes, 
And  diapasons  sweet  of  silver  bells- 
Boiling  the  march  of  Time  into  the  dark ; 
As  some  great  conqueror  sweeps  to  unknown  lands. 
With  shawms  and  tromps,  through  startled  provinces. 
Till  silence,  hovering  back  about  the  town. 
Settled  at  last,  and  slept ;  while  the  great  sky. 
Through  all  its  deeps,  vibrated  like  a  bell. 

Then,  at  that  hour,  myself  and  Arthur  rode 
With  slackened  reins,  communing  many  things, 
About  the  purple  bases  of  the  huls. 
Until,  from  talk  of  bygone  things  and  times — 
Old  faces,  which  we  feai^d  to  see  no  more — 
Old  friendships,  which  the  years  had  fllch'd  fix)m  UA— 
Old  kisses,  pressed  on  lips  no  longer  warm — 
Old  loves,  whidi  we  remembered  with  a  Isngfa^- 
And  later  loves,  less  fair,  which  made  us  sigh- 
Silence,  with  some  vague  sense  of  mutual  Imb, 
Fell  on  us  both. 

So,  on  without  a  word, 
Spelled  by  the  Past,  and  fixing  listless  eyes 
Upon  the  pricking  of  our  horses^  ears. 
We  wound  through  highways,  whitening  up  the  slopes 
By  vineyard  walls,  green-mantled,  where  the  grape 
Hung  heavy  in  the  moon.    From  upward  lawns 
The  innumerable  Life,  which  hath  no  Fast, 
But  makes  rich  Present  of  the  revelling  hours. 
And  holds  ambrosial  wassail  in  the  dew. 
Chirruped  and  sang.    The  pulsing,  vacue  fire^, 
Opening  and  closing  swanns  of  misty  light, 
To  fill  the  woods  at  fitful  intervals. 
Swam,  sparkled,  wheeled,  aBd  died  into  the  darlu 
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The  grass  suck*d  up  the  moonshine.    Deep  in  dew, 
Dream*d  the  dark  ikod. 

Then,  all  npon  a  sndden, 
Somewhere  far  off,  and  hidden  np  in  leares, 
An  unseen  nightingale  with  gusts  of  song 
Took  all  the  lapsing  silence  nnawares, 
And  shook  the  woods  together  fbr  delight : 
As  though  he  were  the  night's  interpreter, 
Admitted  to  her  secret  heart,  and  there, 
Beckless,  and  mad  for  too  much  melodj. 
Ceased  not  to  babble  forth,  with  frantic  notes, 
All  the  dim  meanings  lurking  in  the  dark. 
And  Arthur  cried,  ^*  God  bless  the  bhrd !  He  sings 
Just  for  the  luxury  of  song ;  nor  cares 
Who  hears,  who  praises,  or  what  Ifsteners  pause 
Between  the  dark  woods  and  the  silent  stars. 
When  will  you  sing  like  iUnt  f  " 

«<Ala8!"  I  said, 
"  With  him  Joy  melts  to  music ;  but  there  are 
Who  sing  for  sorrow.'* 

'*  Such  a  night  as  this—** 
He  answer'd,  '*  so  brimful  of  light  and  life — 
Should  know  no  songs  but  happy  ones.    Oh,  who— 
Oh,  who  would  lire  in  England — mourn  and  mope 
In  moist  Decembers— sweat  the  day  to  death 
In  dose  committees— yawn  upon  a  bench. 
And  bully  burglars— doze  out  dull  debates — 
Cram  the  club-cant— and  choke  in  smoky  dens. 
Or  Inns,  and  chambers  of  the  dreary  Law — 
When,  here,  mere  being  is  enjoyment— life 
An  active  sense  of  joy  without  fatigue, 
When  pleasant  fancies  stream  through  sun  and  shade, 
And  crowd  the  circle  of  the  summer  hills?  " 

'*  Why,  yes,**  I  said.    ''  The  old  tale  repeats  itself. 
For  re$t—for  rest  the  sailor  cries  whom  storms 
Catch  in  the  jEgean.    Yet  to  him  that  works, 
Knowing  he  works  not  vainly — to  whom  the  years 
Lead  np  some  grand  result — the  soundest  calm 
Comes  out  of  crown'd  achievement.*' 

"  Nay,"  he  cried, 
*^  Think  yon,  your  County- Justice,  fnss'd  and  grey 
With  low  importance,  guerdons  his  dry  years 
With  aught  more  worthy  tlian  a  little  pomp 
Among  the  marketplaces  ?    Or  those  slaves 
That  sell  the  joy  of  their  delicious  youth, 
And  the  green  earth  God  gave  them  for  delight — 
Fresh  moms,  and  mighty  sunsets,  and  still  eves — 
For  place  and  pension,  worthy  more  than  that 
Their  toil  obtains  them— ribbons  and  grey  hairs? 
Oh !  shall  the  great  intentions  of  the  world 
Be  spun  round  worms  like  these — as  blind  and  deaf 
As  the  silk  maggot  in  Us  dark  cocoon  ?  " 

'<  All  toil  is  noble,"  I  replied,  «'  if  toQ 
Be  honest.    For  the  purpose  of  the  world 
Is  not  thrown  up  alone  by  one  great  mind. 
But  all  msLj  help  it :  as  the  corals  build. 
Bach  for  his  separate  use,  in  his  own  way, 
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That  which  becomes  a  marvel  at  the  last, 
Complete  in  beauty..  Oh,  if  vacant  ease 
Be  life,  and  life's  best  purpose — ^the  chief  good 
And  crown  of  llfo— enjoyment,  to  what  end 
Live  they  that  plough  the  gaping  glebe  in  toil  ? 
Or  why  do  thistles  grow  where  roses  droop  ? 
Hath  God  so  clnmsOy  contrived  His  world 
That  pleasnre— His  intention,  as  you  say, 
And  hnmaa  nature's  proper  aliment — 
Thrives  nowhere,  but  is  strangled  on  the  rocks, 
Where  hardy  Pain  blows  wild,  a  vigorous  weed  ? 
But  God  gave  man  the  savage  world  to  tame. 
And  bade  him  smite  the  stubborn  earth,  and  said, 

*  What  thou  subduest  is  thine  heritage.' 
Oh,  Labour  is  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp 
That  brings  us  jewels  from  the  hidden  caves. 
Oh,  more  I  there  are  two  angeJs  on  the  earth 
That  lodge  with  man— Labour  and  Duty— Ob, 
Beware,  who  shuts  them  from  this  door  I  who  wills  not 
Labour  and  Duty,  wills  not  Love  and  God. 

**  Friend,  in  our  England  great  things  shall  be  done. 
Better  to  toil  in  noble  service  there. 
Than  idly  dream  below  the  loaded  vines  I 
Think  yon,  when  Freedom  from  her  cradle  cried, 
Was  it  Utopian  wizard's  airy  wands — 
And  men  in  quiet  schools  that,  smiling,  said, 

*  Freedom  is  fair,'  yet  would  not  for  a  world 
Have  smntch'd  the  hem  of  their  Philosophy 
With  dust  and  sweat  to  help  her  faintiug  cause. 

Or  Roundhead  swords,  unsheath'd  in  foughten  fields. 
Won  us  free  Senates,  and  the  right  of  thought  ?  " 

'*  Oh,"  answei'd  Arthur,  **  there  have  been  great  times^ 

When  toil  grew  noble  in  some  noble  cause. 

All  patriots  are  not  Hampdens.    There  have  been 

Times  when  the  pulse  of  states  beat  fever-beat. 

Nor  least,"  he  said,  "  when  over  yon  dim  walls, 

And  round  the  throne  of  the  Magnificent, 

Glow'd,  all  a-light,  the  Medicean  Age. 

Then,  through  the  gorgeous  tumult  of  the  times, 

From  all  ennobling  influences.  Art 

Breath'd  one  grand  calm.    Each  hour  was  cramm'd  with  life. 

Men  drank,  and  drain'd  the  spirit  and  wine  o'  the  world» 

And  through  all  rich  sensations  snatch'd  quick  breath. 

The  careless  liaard,  halting  in  the  sun, 

Bask'd  on  a  dongeon.    Not  a  step  between 

The  m3rrtle-bower  and  the  dank  prison-ceU. 

Beauty  and  Terror  wander'd,  hand  in  hand, 

Through  snakes  and  roses.    Life,  with  flushing  cheek, 

A  reeling  guest,  among  the  revels  walk'd. 

Reckless,  with  Death's  pale  shadow  at  her  side. 

As  in  great  Lidian  lands,  a  man  that  dreama 

Below  the  mighty  immemorial  palms. 

May  catch  a  subtler  rapture  from  the  thought 

He  crushes  poisons  out  of  purple  flowers, 

And  poison'd  perfumes  lade  the  lustrous  dark, 

And  charmmg  serpents  draw  him  through  the  woods 

With  dazzling  eyes,  and  everywhere  he  sees 

A  baleful  beauty,  redolent  of  death ; — 

Or  more— as  one  that  walks  some  dizzy  plank 
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Between  a  gorge  of  alps,  on  either  side 
Wonder,  and  snow,  and  purple,  and  red  light, 
And  death  below—  ....  so  did  this  marvelloiis  ago 
Wed  beanty  nnto  angoish,  match  with  life 
Death,  and  pnsh  pleasure  into  pain,  and  draw 
From  peril  palpitations  of  delight 

"  Bnt  now— in  these  mild  days— what  life  is  theixB 
Who  cobble  at  the  patchwork  of  the  State  ? 
The  tfulor^s  work  1  to  mend,  and  piece,  and  turn, 
Fearing  lest  eyery  stitch  pnll  wide  new  rents. 
These  are  not  men,  and  scarce  hermaphrodites ; 
They  fight — their  war-cry  is  some  corn-law  cant ; 
Their  grandest  yictory — a  tax  on  hops ; 
Their  proudest  prize — a  beer-bilL*' 

"  To  my  mind," 
I  answered,  "  these  ^  mild  days  *  of  ours  are  big 
With  mighty  burths  of  more  magnificent  things 
Than  those  dim  pictures  which  you  loye  to  praise, 
Set  in  the  ruined  galleries  of  the  Past. 
Nor,  to  my  mind,  did  oyer  Life  liye  quicker. 
Or  beat  more  pulses  in  the  hour  than  now. 
And  thrice,"  I  said,  *'  I  honour  those  strong  hands 
That  hold  the  State  from  ill,  and  prop  weak  Order 
With  yigorous  laws ;  that,  fed  from  wary  change, 
Fair  Fr^om  grow  to  grand  deyelopments. 
And  strike  strong  roots  into  the  commg  years. 
Nor  would  I  clamour  for  the  rotten  Past, 
On  whose  dry  dust  such  noble  fabrics  stand, 
For  all  the  light  of  those  luxurious  courts. 
Paced  by  Intrigue  and  Loye  in  the  old  time." 

"  Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  so  inter 
This  Past,"  he  said,  **  below  the  dust  of  yean, 
But  what  some  part  or  portion  clings  aboye. 
The  finger-posts  that  point  the  onward  age 
Are  skeleton  arms  that  moulder  as  we  pass : 
A  dead  man's  hand  writes  symbols  on  our  walls. 
And  dooms  our  feasts  and  lighted  palaces. 
Our  boasted  freedom  is  not  of  to-day. 
Its  roots  are  in  the  past,  its  fruits  with  ns. 
Wherefore  I,  bom  a  dreamer,  loye  to  muse 
Among  that  legendary  moss  that  grows 
About  the  ruins  of  the  centuries." 

Then,  like  a  horse  at  sound  of  his  own  heels, 
H&— for  his  own  words  seem*d  to  start  him  on— 
Set  off  and  dash*d  into  the  antique  times, 
Showing  that  warring  Europe  rising  up 
When  Rome's  worn  Eagles  all  flew  hoarsely  home ; 
And  all  the  spear-storms  broken  in  the  Norse ; 
And  all  the  war-songs  roU'd  firom  Teuton  tents ; 
And  all  those  hordes  that,  wakening  with  a  whoop, 
Pour'd  from  primsayal  forests  to  the  sonth : 
Till,  reyelling  with  the  wrecks  of  Bollo's  ships, 
And  the  black  beards  of  Meroymgian  Kings, 
He  hit,  at  last,  all  hot,  upon  the  Church ; 
What  time  the  Lombard  Lion  roar*d  from  Borne, 
And  Prankish  Pepin  laid  at  Peter's  feet 
The  Keys  of  Kngdoms.    At  which  point  he  wann*d 
Upon  those  old  and  fidr  philosophies, 
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Which  were  crepnseules  of  the  dawning  Faith ; 

And  prais'd  that  wisdom  which  attacked  the  Name, 

To  leave  the  Substance  what  it  was  before ; 

Which  gave  the  old  Grods  the  sandals  of  the  saints, 

And  Alma  Yenns  to  Madonna  changed ; 

To  light  new  tapers  for  the  self-same  shrines ; 

Inscribe  new  names  below  old  images ; 

And  fill  the  old  sacella  with  new  vows. 

Declaring  creeds  were  bred  up  in  the  bone 

And  marrow  of  races,  like  their  characters. 

That  Roman  Mavors  stalked  with  stately  strides, 

Where  msh'd  the  fieiy  Aries  of  the  Greek. 

And  Jnst  as  wide  the  New  Creed's  soathem  state 

QB'or  in  these  lavish  lands  she  sat,  a  qneen, 

u^d  hannts  of  classic  Polytheism, 

Above  her  glittering  shrines  and  stately  domes, 

Breathing  athwart  her  perfumed  incenses 

A  sensnons  sadness,  like  the  sonl  o*  the  South) 

From  those  dark  robes,  and  severe  majesty, 

That  wrapped  her  in  the  melancholy  North, 

Where  yet  Thor's  iron  hammer  seem'd  to  ring 

Its  echo  on  her  altars,  and  the  creed 

Of  Odin  scowrd  behind  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Thence,  by  the  way,  he  touched  on  Charlemagne, 
'*  Whose  bones,  at  Salzburg,  were  foundation-stones 
Of  this  fair  fabric  of  the  after-time.*' 
And  then  again  took  up  the  Church — how  she, 
Out  of  the  strife  of  feudal  elements, 
Bose,  a  Bellona  and  arm'd  Thought,  more  strong 
Than  thews  and  sinews  of  self-cumbering  Force ; 
To  match  Minerva  to  Enceladus, 
And  with  a  crozier  break  the  necks  of  Kings. 
'*  From  whence  flow'd  Chivalry,  which  breath'd  a  soul 
Into  brute  strength,  and  fiird  the  worid  with  song. 
Ferrara's  clarions  sounded  in  the  south — 
To  silver  cymbals  trod  the  Iberian  Moor — 
A  minstrel's  music  fell  through  prison-bars, 
And  with  an  echo  caught  the  Lion-heart — 
On  Baltic  headlands  sang  the  long-hair'd  Scald- 
Through  green  Proven9al  vines,  the  rosy  star 
Shook  to  the  soft  lutes  of  the  Troubadours." 

This  led  us  on  to  the  Crusades,  and  aU 

That  splendid  policy  agdnst  the  Turk, 

Which  work'd  in  the  blind  brain  of  headstrong  kings, 

To  rescue  Europe  from  the  Saracen. 

And  so  we  track'd  the  tide  of  culture  down 

Into  that  luminous  epoch  of  the  world, 

When  Learning  lit  these  lands  with  a  new  sun. 

There,  how  he  rose,  and  glow'd,  and,  as  it  were 

Bejoidng,  plumed  his  fancy  in  that  light  I 

For  Liberty  with  Learning  rose,  he  said, 

And  Commerce  flourish'd.    Venice,  Gienoa, 

Names  of  old  note — the  re-arisen  Tyres 

And  Sidons  of  the  west,  whose  populous  marts 

Drew  the  rich  world,  and  drain'd  the  subject  seas ; 

Whose  glassy  harbours  shadow'd  stately  ships 

Laden  with  Indian  spice,  and  faces  dark 

From  Samarcand,  Damasous,  or  Senaar. 
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Then  he  would  string  together  all  those  names 
That  awe  our  wonder,  names  of  the  sole  kings 
Whose  right  all  grant  divine,  for  thej  are  kings 
Of  the  Olympian  realms  of  Thought  and  Art. 
And,  chief,  he  loved  to  praise,  as  star,  and  crown, 
And  costliest  achievement  of  the  time, 
Strong  Leonardo,  lord  of  every  lore ; 
In  whose  rich  natore  knowledge  from  aU  seeds 
Blossomed  to  art— the  crown'd  accomplishment. 
— ^Art,  that  centennial  plant,  that  only  blows 
Once  in  a  centory,  bnrst  then— nor  since — 
To  flower,  that  for  three  terms  of  mortal  Ufe 
With  bloom  and  odour  fed  delighted  lands. 
Again  it  was  *'  the  Church,'*  he  said — ^'  the  Church, 
That  grand  Conservative,  preserved  for  these 
The  lamp  of  learning,  and  with  a  new  light 
Inspired  it  fairer." 

"  Ay,"  I  answer'd  short — 
*^  You  skip  the  darker  chapters  in  the  tale. 
Your  marble  palaces  are  not  less  fair 
For  blood  upon  the  threshold :  had  they  then 
No  laboratories  ?  or  no  Borgia-feasts  ? 
No  goblets  that  were  not  of  Venice-glass  ? 
Nor  any  kings  but  good  kings  on  the  throne  ? 
Who  ruled  o^er  none  but  peaceful  citizens  ? 
What  I  does  no  taint  of  brother-murder  stun 
Some  of  the  haughty  scutcheons  on  you  walls? 
Wherefore  died  Strozzi  by  his  own  right  hand? 
Were  there  no  shrieks  from  tooth^,  torturing  wheels. 
Stifled  and  drown*d  in  dongeons  horrible  ? 
The  while  this  livid  Learning,  which  you  laud, 
Look*d  on  agape :  or,  like  a  phantom  thing 
That  takes  the  natural  hue  and  tint  of  life, 
Ghoul-like,  from  feeding  upon  graves,  sat  stiU 
Mumbling  its  unintelligible  things. 
Were  there  no  Neri— no  Bianchi— brawls  ? 
No  bloodshed  by  the  Ghibelline  and  Guelf  ? 
No  pale  Capellos,  Cend,  and  the  like? 
No  Dukes  of  Athens  ?  " 

"  Grant,"  he  said,  "  there  were  ;— 
These  died :  with  them,  their  deeds.    Yet  not  in  vain— 
Not  all  in  vain  the  time ;  for  much  endured, 
As  art  does  ever,  and  as  truth  endures." 

"  And  then— this  Church— this '  grand  conservative  ?  * 
Were  there,"  I  said,  *'  no  muffled  oubliettes 
Under  St  Peter*s  chair?  no  solemn  frauds ? 
Traditional  lies  ?  and  immemorial  wrong  ?  " 

"  The  thing  grew  rotten,"  he  replied,  "  in  time." 

*^  It  was  a  lie,"  I  said,  "  from  first  to  last ; 
For  Truth  sees  no  corruption — as  you  said." 

**  Yet  was  it  once,"  he  answer*d,  musingly, 

*'^  Infallible.    A/erpent  lifted  up 

High  in  the  desert— who  beheld  was  heal'd." 

**  Oh,  yes  1  a  serpent  ever,"  I  rejoin*d. 
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(( And  so— *^  he  mused — *^  this  warden  of  Heaven's  gate 

That  stood  npon  the  threshold  with  the  keys, 

Grew  feeble — and  now  ? — A  weak  old  man  at  Borne, 

Fearing  the  cmmbllng  cmtch  he  leans  npon — 

Gonfdsed  with  all  confusion  I    That  which  once 

Bruised  with  its  heel  the  heads  of  Emperors, 

Now  leaning  upon  kingship.    Kingship,  too, 

Having  surviyed  the  principle  of  kings, 

The  dark  years,  big  with  change,  sweep  by,  and  leave 

A  puzzled,  frighten'd  mockery  of  the  Past. 

The  Stenterello  of  what  was  a  king; 

Mowing  and  miming  old-world  royalties 

Upon  a  creaking  stf^^e  1  And  all  below 

A  sullen  people  waiting  with  hard  eyes. 

And  from  the  doubtful  darkness,  far  without, 

Blown  by  wild  winds,  the  inarticulate  moan 

Of  tempests  hidden  in  Eternity." 

**  Yes  I "  I  made  answer,  **  and,  already,  one 
Has  broken  from  the  Infinite.    It  came. 
And  dashed  the  cup  of  trembling  in  the  face 
Of  the  pale  kingdoms ;  and,  in  passing,  swept 
The  wide  world  with  delirium,  and  so  ceased. 
Upon  the  horologue  of  Time,  the  hand, 
Unheeded,  surely  rounded  to  that  hour. 
At  last  it  struck  in  thunder,  with  a  sound 
Reverberating  through  the  reeling  realms : 
And,  with  the  shock,  came  down  the  avalanche — 
An  avalanche  of  wrong  unrectified, 
Filed  up  with  long-accumulated  ills, 
And  hurtling  down  vast  fragments  of  the  Fast — 
Colossal  fragments— Nobles,  Church,  and  King, 
And  all  Tradition's  rooted  rights  in  France, 
Headlong,  with  shrieks,  into  the  bloody  Seine. 

*'  Yesl  they  have  gnillotined  the  tender  Fast — 
Pale  Empress  with  a  thousand  sorrows  crownM ! 
Speak  gently  of  her  faults— she  bled  for  them. 
These  orphan'd  days  were  wean'd  too  soon.    And  yet 
They  shall  bear  Gods  on  earth— these  grave-eyed  days ! 

**  Still  reel  the  nations  with  a  crazy  awe. 

The  old-world  wonder  wears  itself  away. 

What  though  she  growl  with  rage,  and  shame,  and  spite 

Cross  Custom's  claws  are  dipt,— that  dragon  old, 

Set  by  Truth's  fairy-fortress.    All  too  long 

She  spat  her  spleenful  venom  on  bold  souls. 

Now  wide  and  free  the  palace-doors  are  flung. 

And  all  may  enter.    From  the  chrysalis 

Of  centuries  the  spirit  of  the  years 

Is  crackling  loose,  and  shining  into  wings. 

**  Now  dawns  a  fdrer  epoch  for  the  world. 

Now  reigns  anew  the  re-arisen  Christ. 

Ahready  the  dark  East  is  growing  light, 

Where  the  new  dawn  makes  dinily  visible 

Large  shapes,  and  outlines  of  what  Powers  shall  be — 

Republics,  federations,  aiigosies, 

And  new  Golcondas  in  the  hopeful  West. 

*^  Soon  shall  arise  new  giants  on  the  earth, 
Not  dwarf 'd  and  maim'd  by  gaUing  prejudice ; 
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Who  haTe  not  sold  thenedTtt  to  Ijbtg  laws, 

Kor  warp'd  higii  w<Hxl3  to  dogmas;  bat  adored 

God^s  proper  dignitr  in  their  own  soob. 

A  lace  of  mighty  poets !    For  we  at 

like  children,  by  the  doorwaj,  in  the  dark ; 

And  sometimes,  when  we  peer  between  tiie  cMnkB, 

Something  is  shown  to  as — ^wfld — ^wendednl — 

A  great  light — a  strange  £ue.    We  look  for  more ; 

And  then  the  door  is  shnt  against  oor  ejes. 

And,  now  and  then^  great  gnsts  of  soag  ikiat  bj, 

Whiri'd  firom  the  mightj  rereL    We  would  wmg : 

The  tnne  escapes  ns.    We  are  pleased  and 

Great  thoughts  flit  by,  and  tonch  ns  as  ttety 

like  ghosts  npon  the  threshold  oi  the  mom : 

We  grasp  at  them ;  they  mix  themselTes  with  light. 

^  We  apprehend  some  great  deydofHuent 
Oat  of  all  language,  which  confuses  speech. 
The  world  hoots  at  ns.    We  are  weak,  we  know. 

*\Bat  these  shall  come  with  power  upon  their  btowa. 
And  thonder  in  thehr  hair,  and  on  their  line 
Authority.    And  they  shall  awe  the  werid 
To  listen  to  them,  as  we  listen  now. 
And  they  shall  take  our  harps  out  of  our  hands. 
And  sweep  a  mighty  music  down  the  strings : 
The  age  shall  yibrato  with  it;  and  the  earth 
Shall  hold  her  ear  to  listen  to  the  tone, 
And  shake  herself  to  earthquakes ;  andthestan 
Shall  catch  the  strain,  and  tini^e  for  delight; 
And  the  great  iEons,  nmsed  out  of  their  sleep, 
Shall  know  it,  and  be  troubled  with  the  sound. 

^^Then  shall  the  hois  grow  white  with  angel  feet ; 
And  thoughtful  men,  that  muse  apart,  at  mom 
And  ere,  upon  the  wonder  of  the  worid. 
Shall  startle  angels  from  their  dreaming  bowers. 

*'  Until  men  see  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Ablase  with  all  things  predons,  in  the  skies. 
Therein  shall  be  no  temple,  for  our  God 
Himself  shall  be  His  temple  in  that  day. 

*'  Meanwhile,  orb*d  round  with  Mr  coutrivances 

Of  strength  and  beauty,  England  fronts  the  worid. 

And  there  the  Lady  Gloriana  sits, 

Who  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  ball,  and  is 

The  serene  empress  of  this  goigeons  age ; 

In  whose  glass  halls  the  East  and  West  hare  met 

Tnth  offerings,  as  Sbeba  came,  of  old, 

To  Solomon,  to  wonder,  and  admire : 

For  near  her,  Science,  her  magician,  stands : 

With  lightmngs  in  his  hand  that  wait  his  will 

To  outrace  the  four  winds  to  the  world's  ends, 

ISImbler  than  were  Jore's  bolts ;  and  in  the  air 

He  sends  up  silken  domes,  adventurous ; 

And  harnesses  the  whito«maned  dragons,  fed 

On  fire  and  water,  to  his  hissing  can ; 

And  rolls  along  the  ocean  his  wheel'd  ships, 

With  civilising  commerce  to  all  shores. 

*^  Moreover,  through  the  Press,  the  heart  o'  the  land 
Beats  audibly,  and  throbs  out  vigorous  thon^ts, 
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That  strike  aloog  the  world  to  eveiy  realm, 
And  shake  all  ancient  lies  on  their  high  place. 

^^  O  happ7  Age  I  strew  flowers  upon  the  Fast 
To  fill  the  air  with  sweetness— happy  Age  I 
Strew  flowers  upon  the  ways.    The  Fatnre  comes— 
The  Future,  borne  in  triumph  I    Happy  Age, 
When  it  may  be  that  each— the  idlest  of  us — 
Whether  he  will  or  no,  fulfils  some  good  I" 

ISien,  as  a  hot  thought  tingled  into  sound, 

*'  Bear  with  me,  firiend,''  I  cried,  *^  if  I  should  say 

I  hit  the  secret  of  this  age, — ^the  mission 

Of  these  great  times  of  Grod.    Tet  I  would  yenture 

A  wild  guess  at  the  meaning  of  our  work. 

For,  look  1  if  one  should  praise  this  growth  of  Time, 

Yiom  all  sides  querulous  voices  clamour '  Shame  1 

Shame  on  the  narrow  dealings  of  the  days — 

The  faithless  cant — the  dead  materialism — 

The  insufficient,  sleek  formalities — 

The  soulless  toil— the  useless  useftilness, 

Dry,  without  firuitl    For  we  are  choked,*  they  say, 

*  With  com  and  cotton,  till  ourselves  become. 

Bales  in  the  market— wheat-sheaves  on  the  wharf. 

Matter  engrosses  all,  and  Form  is  king ; 

And  the  most  rotten  royalty  of  aU  I 

We  look  for  preachers  to  deliver  truth ; 

Statesmen  to  plan ;  philosophers  to  think ; 

Masons,  and  ensineers,  and  mariners ; — 

And,  lo  I  instead  of  bread,  there  is  a  stone. 

Houses— not  masons;  ships— not  mariners ; 

Pistons— not  engineers ;  aitars,  and  pulpits — 

Not  preachers ;  schools— but  not  philosophers  ; 

Offices — ^but  not  statesmen ;  form — not  soul  I 

Gk>d*s  earth  is  tum*d  into  a  factory. 

And  all  ways  sound  the  hiss  of  iron  wheels!  *  ** 

"  And  that  is  truth,"  said  Arthur, 

"  Yet,"  said  I, 
*'  Where  you  see  sorrow,  I  see  hope ;  where  yon 
Lament,  t  will  rejoice :  the  signs  are  good. 
Upon  two  mighty  polar  principles 
The  world  is  poised,  and  all  the  laws  of  behoig 
Vibrate  between  them :  these  are,  Spirit  and  Form. 
For  man  was  taken  firom  the  common  dust. 
And  that  dust  quicken'd  with  a  living  soul, 
That  it  might  be  the  form  and  image  of  God, 
Wherein  He  walk*d  on  earth,  a  litUe  space. 
And  He  that  died  for  souls  in  Holy-land 
Bose  with  the  body,  as  we  think  we,  too. 
Shall  bodily  rise  to  meet  EUm.    One  God  made 
Spirit  and  matter ; — ^ndnd,  and  soul,  and  heart ; 
iUid  zinc,  and  lime,  and  gold,  and  day,  and  iron ; 
Therefore  I  reverence  both :  they  are  His  work ; 
And  are  inunortal.    And  I  think  that  never 
In  the  great  JSons  of  Eternity 
Shall  come  a  time  when  vales,  and  hills,  and  flowers, 
Ocean  and  continent^  uid  all  which  He 
Prononnced,  on  their  pure  birthday,  *  Very  good,' 
Shall  cease  to  be.    O  brother,  do  we  well, 
Or  wisely,  soondng  matter?  " 
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Arthur  ansiTMed — 
^^  Matter  b  good,  and  spirit  is  good,  and  tmth 
Is  above  all.    Bat  form  hath  swallowed  trath, 
The  body  hath  nsurpM  the  soul  of  ns. 
For  hundreds  of  blind  years,  the  craay  world 
Hath  fought  for  Form.    Antocrades— repuldics— 
For  these  men  clamour — not  for  Government. 
Croziers  and  gowns  still  cheat  a  faltering  faith. 
No  man  dare  trust  himself.    In  Chinese  shoes 
Demurely  creeps  the  Public  Mind  about. 
Irreverence  and  Superstition  still 
Mow  at  each  other,  cheek  by  jowl ;  and  still 
Watchwords  and  names  are  more  than  principles. 
Men  cling  to  churches— not  to  gospels ;  so 
They  salve  sore  conscience.    Everywhere  I  see 
Dissenter,  Anglican,  and  Romanist, 
But  where  the  Christian?  ** 

"  To  this  fact  I  hold,'* 
I  answer*d,  **  and  in  this  is  bom  my  hope. 
So  languish^  Rome  upon  the  altar-stairs 
Of  Form,  the  hundred-handed  Grod ;  so  sigh'd 
The  sick  world  "  Where  is  truth  ?  "  and,  lo,  Christ  came  1 
Oh,  it  is  not  that  form  hath  usurped  tmth, 
Matter  supplanted  spirit ;  but  it  is 
That  matter  yet  hath  been  too  weakly  wed 
To  spirit ;  matter  must  be  spiritualised. 
Is  there  no  gospel  for  the  body  ?    Oh, 
If  yet,  wherever  thought  hath  entered  fact, 
Or  spirit  form,  we  cl^p  a  carcass  now, 
'IDs  not  because  the  form  was  more  than  troths 
But  less  than  trath,  and  weaker.    Form  must  grow. 
And  matter  rise,  and  be  sublimed  to  spirit. 
Shall  not  the  body,  when  it  rises,  leave 
Disease  and  all  corraption  in  the  tomb  ? 
For  glance  athwart  the  melancholy  Past — 
Where  are  the  fruits  of  thought  divorced  fh>m  fact  ? 
BUnd  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  lands ; 
Lone  eremites  in  desert  places ;  saints 
On  solitary  pillars ;  poor,  puff  *d-np. 
Inflamed  identities,  sore  surfaces 
Of  a  diseased  soul,  that  winced  and  writhed 
From  the  strong  touch  of  healthy  human  life. 
Or  what  results  have  risen,  whenever  thought 
Drew  niffh  to  fact  ?    Fruit  of  that  crade  embrace. 
Look  I— Reformations,  Inquisitions,  stakes, 
Martyrs,  and  trenchant  swords,  and  tottering  thrones. 
These  are  the  efiforts  of  brate  youth :  they  prove 
The  want  of  power,  not  the  too  much  of  it. 
But  speed,  ye  millions,  on  the  iron  rail, 
7^  motion  lag  no  longer  after  thought. 
And  speed,  ye  thoughts,  upon  the  quivering  wire, 
Till  the  round  globe  with  thought  be  stricken  through ; 
And  hugest  forces  of  material  growth 
Be  made  the  supple  ministers  of  spirit ; 
And  strength  be  pliant  as  a  glove  upon 
The  hand  of  Truth :  and  this  dull  ball  of  pigment 
Spin  through  the  staggering  zodiac,  and  glow 
The  lightest,  brightest  star  the  spirits  watch. 
O  glory,  that  the  eyes  of  man  should  pierce 
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Through  space  for  worlds,  throogh  atoms  for  new  life  I 

His  hand  shall  upheave  mouiitains,  and  his  foot 

Stride  down  the  subject  ocean :  but  his  heart — 

Let  it  be  simple,  earnest,  innocent, 

Knowing  that  meekness  is  the  crown  of  power. 

And  reverence,  more  than  knowledge  of  high  things. 

Shall  saints  not  be  ?    The  saints  shall  mle  the  world ; 

Sit  npon  thrones — ^be  ministers,  and  kings ; 

Teach  in  the  highways ;  shake  glad  hands  among 

The  fairs,  and  marketplaces ;  langh,  love,  live ; 

Be  all  with  all  men,  nntil  all  be  saints. 

O  for  some  thorongh-hearted  man  o*  the  crowd ; 

A  large-IimVd,  mascnlar,  and  genial  soul, 

All- comprehensive,  comprehensible 

To  all  men !  who  shall  talk  in  onr  own  tongue, 

Not  in  the  language  of  a  foregone  world. 

A  blithe,  world-shouldering,  strong  identity ; 

No  pining,  pale  uprightness,  from  the  stocks 

And  backboards  of  convention ;—«  man-soul 

Fed  on  strong  meat — love,  hunger,  anger,  pain, 

Want,  war,  hope ;  tingling  hot  from  top  to  toe 

With  costly  life ;  a  burley,  popular  mind. 

To  walk,  and  talk,  and  teach  in  the  loud  street ; 

And  jostle,  and  be  jostled  in  the  squares, 

And  breathe  his  broad  humanity  on  all ; 

A  fnll-arm^d  life—at  every  point  eqnipt 

For  our  occasion ;  to  unite,  uplift. 

And  in  himself  express  all  offices. 

Driving  a  pulse  of  life  through  lifeless  things ! 

*'  Let  matter  be  so  spiritualised — all  pores 

Of  matter  open  to  high  influence. 

That  men  shall  talk  with  angels  as  of  yore.  ^ 

When  these  things  come,  we  know  the  end  is  near ; 

Then  let  us  pray  that  God  complete  the  rest, 

And  stretch  a  shining  arm  over  the  world, 

And  gather  in  the  harvest  of  the  times." 

*'  Amen  I "  said  Arthur.    Then  he  mused  awhile— 
*'  His  feet  shall  be  upon  the  mountains — so 
The  Scripture  saith.    The  face  of  Time  is  tum'd 
Toward  the  east.    But  we  will  watch,  and  pray. 
His  coming— who  shall  tell  it?" 

As  he  spake. 
We  came  npon  the  villa  of  my  friend. 
Where  he  In  dreamful  pleasannce  lived  at  ease. 
The  walls  were  silver-sheeted  with  the  moon. 
And  silver- white  the  olive  groves  all  round. 
And  the  great  courtyard,  ranged  with  orange-trees, 
Was  silent  as  a  graveyard.    On  the  wall 
Strange  cactus-growths, — sharp,  hairy,  globed,  or  fringed, 
Or  barb*d  with  angry  prickles,  stretch'd  rough  arms 
Over  the  coping  parapet,  whereon 
The  arms  of  some  great  pauper  family. 
Whose  last  descendant  trafficked  in  a  stall 
Near  the  Uffizzi,  by  the  goldsmith's  bridge, 
Were  carv*d  colossal. 
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Thence,  we  pa88*d  within ; 
And,  threading  antique  galleries,  like  tombs, 
Came  on  a  pleasant  chamber  lookmg  eonth, 
A  fretted  casement  (through  whose  panes  the  moon 
Oozed  crimson,  diamonded  with  burning  spots, 
Emerald,  and  gold,  and  blue,  like  heaps  of  gems 
TossM  from  a  sil?er  urn  along  the  floor) 
Gave  to  a  garden,  sloped  adown  the  hiU, 
And  set  with  myrtle  bosks,  and  ranged  with  nnis. 
And  in  the  midst  a  fountain. 

Hardbedde, 
A  table,  clothed  with  purple  and  stiff  gold, 
Stood  by,  with  silyer  goblets  heapM,  and  fruit — 
Plums,  emerald-rinded  melons,  peaches,  grapes. 
A  lady's  glove  was  flung  among  the  cups ; 
And  off  an  antique  chair,  full  in  the  moon 
A  heap  of  letters,  loosM  from  their  silk  thread. 
Was  falPn  into  ajar  of  dead  rose-leayes ; 
Near  which  upon  the  ground  lay  a  guitar. 
*^  The  dark  is  worn,"  said  Arthur,  '^  and  the  earth 
Already  her  dim  dewy  bosom  slants 
Against  the  pale  east.    The  last  drowsy  star 
Begins  to  flicker ;  yonder  fountain  drips 
With  morning.    How  the  charm*d  night  lingers  here  I 
But  Constance  comes  not :  we  will  seek  her  out. 
She  must  be  in  the  garden.    Are  we  not 
Like  Princes,  in  a  fairy-fable,  led 
Through  palaced  halls,  where  not  a  face  is  seen, 
Nor  footfall  heard  along  the  corridors, 
To  find  the  prisoned  lady  of  our  love  ? 
Whom  we  have  seen,  perchance,  in  charm^  dreams, 
Or  magic  mirrors,  beautiful,  and  lone  I" 

Tbkyok. 
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THE  REOEMT  GROWTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF   AMERICA. 


Although  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  jost  now  directed  almost  excla- 
sivelj  to  Eastern  Europe,  in  which 
events  are  occarring  of  far  more  than 
national  import,  it  may  not  be  either 
ill-timed,  or  uninteresting,  to  cast  a 
hasty  glance  over  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  in  which  a  development  of 
power  is  going  on,  silently  bat  rapidly 
— ^unattended  by  the  startling  incidents 
of  battle  by  land  or  sea,  yet  not  the 
less  pregnant  with  results  which  may 
influence  the  destinies  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  onr  remarlES  point  to 
the  American  Republic,  and  that  it  is 
that  young  giant  of  the  West  whose 
growth  to  maturity  affords  an  object 
of  contemplation  infinitely  more  in- 
structive than  any  which  barbaric 
Russia  presents  in  her  frenzied  strug- 
gle for  territorial  aggrandisement,  or 
the  powers  of  Western  Europe  afford 
in  their  HI -cemented  and  doubtful 
union  to  repel  the  aggressor.  Until 
within  the  last  few  vears  we  have 
been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  treating 
the  accounts  brought  before  us  of 
American  progress  to  greatness  as  ex- 
travagant gasconade.  The  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  been  disposed 
to  ignore  the  pretensions  which  she 
has  put  forth,  until,  from  one  after 
another,  she  has  wrung  reparation  for 
actual  or  imagined  wrongs.  Even 
when  we  saw  her  flag  flying  in  every 
port  of  the  world,  and  felt  the  active 
competition  of  her  merchants  and  ship- 
owners, we  were  disposed  to  regard 
her  rather  as  an  interloping  trafficker, 
with  whom,  from  her  distance  from 
us  and  her  isolated  position,  Europe 
could  have  little  sympathy,  than  as 
the  germ  of  a  powerful  nation  with  a 
mighty  fature  in  prospect.  With  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  and  growing  impor- 
tance of  America  as  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  nations,  we  propose 
here  to  give  a  few  statistics  illustra- 
tive, not  only  of  the  innate  elements 
of  strength  and  progress  which  she 
possesses,  but  also  of  the  genius 
shown  by  her  people  in  turning  them 
to  profitable  account. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 


in  the  history  of  America,  and  to 
which  she  owes  much  of  her  present 
growth  and  prosperity,  is  the  fore- 
sight with  which  she  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  prosperity.  In 
this  her  population  have  not  evinced 
the  spirit  of  the  mere  huckster,  anxious 
only  for  present  gain,  but  rather  the 
enlarged  views  of  the  patriot,  anxious 
for  the  future  weal  of  his  country  and 
his  race.  A  striking  expression  of  this 
spirit  is  fhmisbed  In  a  report  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  by  Governor  Morris,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  other  eminent  men,  ap- 
pointed as  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  practicability  and  prospects 
of  the  great  canal  to  connect  Lake 
Erie  with  the  River  Hudson,  a  pro- 
ject scouted  at  the  time  as  preposter- 
ous. After  boldly  stating  that  the 
tolls  from  this  great  national  work — 
for  such  it  has  proved — would  amply 
repay  the  outlay  required  for  its  con- 
struction,tbe  commissioners  remark : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would 
be  collected.  The  amount  of  transporta- 
tion might  be  estimated  by  submitting 
probabilities  to  calculation.  But,  like  our 
advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  calcula- 
tion outruns  fancy.  Thingt,  vkieh  twenty 
yean  agoanv  man  would  hate  been  laughed 
at  for  beliettng,  ve  nov  tee, 

"  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind, 
proceeding  on  established  facts  by  the 
unerring  role  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged 
to  drop  the  pen  at  results  which  imagi- 
nation could  not  embrace." 

After  stating  some  facts  to  bear  out 
their  view  of  the  result  of  the  project, 
they  proceed : — 

**  Standing  on  such  fkcts,  is  it  extrava- 
gant to  believe  that  New  York  may  look 
forward  to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  day) 
of  one  million  of  dollars  nett  revenue  from 
this  canal  1  The  life  of  an  individual  is 
short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those 
who  make  this  report  will  have  passed 
away.  But  no  timf  it  fixed  to  the  escittence 
of  a  ttate ;  and  the  firtt  toith  of  a  pairiot^t 
heart  it  that  hit  may  be  immortal.*' 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of 
the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  these 
men,  that,  within  eight  years  of  the 
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completion  of  the  canal,  its  tolls  ex- 
ceeded the  estimated  retnrns.* 

It  is  not,  however,  as  sacoessfnl 
projectors  that  the  forothonght  of  the 
American  people  has  been  shown ;  for 
in  fact,  their  public  works  have  been 
anything  bnt  remnneratiye,  and  have 
even  been  the  caose  of  bringing  down 
obioqny  npon  some  of  the  states,  which 
have  repudiated  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  for  their  oonstmction.  It 
is  the  forethought  and  sound  judg- 
ment displayed  in  thHr  design  with 
which  we  have  to  deaL  The  great 
object  of  American  enterprise  has  been, 
from  a  very  early  period,  to  connect 
the  great  lakes  and  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  middle  and  western  States  with 
the  cities  and  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard ;  to  improve  the  navigation 
of  her  great  rivers,  and  thus  bring 
into  cultivation  the  valuable  tracts  of 
country  along  their  banks ;  and,  as  a 
part  of  this  great  work,  to  connect 
with  each  other,  by  railways  and 
canals,  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
more  densely-peopled  and  cultivated 
districts  which  lie  along  the  entire 
eastern  frontier  of  her  territory  from 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida. To  carry  out  the  general  design, 
vast  sums  have  been  lavished,  and 
expensive  works  constructed,  in  many 
instances  far  in  advance  of  any  ascer- 
tained requirements  of  the  country, 
and  certainly  with  little  prospect  of 
an  early  return  for  the  expenditure. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  most  appa- 
rently hopeless  of  these  works  are 
conferring  important  benefits  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community,  by  developing 
sources  of  wealth  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  closed  for  years,  if  not 
centuries  to  come,  and  affording  new 
spheres  for  the  enterprise  of  a  people, 
whose  passion  for  adventure  and  no- 
velty seems  to  know  no  bounds.  From 
the  extended  means  of  locomotion  thus 
afforded,  has  been  derived  that  striking 
feature  in  the  American  character 
which  has  so  long  been  the  subject  of 
European  remark,  and  frequently  of 
ridicule  —  the  disposition  to  migrate 
upon  their  own  soil.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  her  population  have  been 
moving  westward,  driving  the  red 
Indian  before  them,  and  subduing  to 
the  plough  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 


race.  No  sooner  has  a  state  ora  dis- 
trict been  cleared,  and  partially  popu- 
lated, than  the  pioneere  who  first 
opened  up  its  soil  have  started 
again  in  search  of  cheaper  localities 
for  the  exerdse  of  their  untiring  ener- 
gies, in  part,  no  doubt,  impreseed  with 
the  knowledge  that,  although  they 
were  increasing  their  distance  from  a 
market  for  their  productions,  the  abun- 
dant facilities  provided  by  nature  and 
art  for  their  transmission  wonld  nea- 
tralise  this  difiSculty.  Another  cir- 
cumstance has  tended  materiallj  to 
diffuse  the  population  of  America,  as 
it  increased,  over  a  lai^ger  extent  of 
territory,  instead  of  locating  it  round 
any  particular  centre.  At  an  eariy 
period  they  were  taught  the  necessity 
of  being  self-dependent,  especially  for 
the  supply  of  those  articles  of  clothing, 
&C.,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  such  a 
people.  Every  settler  carried  with 
him  into  the  wilds  the  means  and 
knowledge  required  for  the  mannfrus- 
ture  of  such  articles,  rudely  perhaps, 
but  sufficient  for  his  purposes.  Prox- 
imity to  a  market  for  supply  was  thus 
rendered  a  non-essential  feature  in  hia 
condition.  As  early  as  1810,  we  find 
from  a  return  prepsured  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  Union  that  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  America,  of 
all  descriptions,  were  of  the  value  of 
127,694,602  doUara  annually  ;  and 
it  has  been  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  that,  of  86,79S,249  dol- 
lars— the  value  of  the  manufactnrea 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  with  their 
mixtures — fully  two-thirds  were  pro- 
duced in  the  houses  of  the  farmers 
and  other  inhabitants.  Nor  is  it  con- 
sidered that  this  desirable  state  of 
things  in  anew  country — the  exist- 
ence of  household  manufactures  —  Is 
materially  changed  since  1810.  At 
all  events,  it  was  not  dianged  np  to 
1852 ;  for,  although,  during  the  inter- 
val, large  manufacturing  establidi- 
ments  had  been  formed,  their  prodace 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  for  expor- 
tation. 

In  1842  we  flnd  America  capable  of 
exporting  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  3,122,546  dollars,  andinclod- 
ing  fabrics  of  wool  and  flax  to  the  value 
of  12,699,500  dollars,  or  one-third  of 
the  total  production  of  1810.    Taking 


.  *  Macoetoor's  Commereud  Tarifi^  Part  15 ;  UidUd  8uae$,  voL  U.  page  789. 
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into  consideration  the  large  increase  of 
her  popalation,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion most  have  vastly  increased  daring 
the  interval,  for  we  find  no  snch  in- 
crease of  imports  as  wonld  warrant  the 
supposition  that  they  had  become  less 
reUant  npon  their  own  industry  and 
resources.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1852  no  less  than  7,500,000 
dollars*  worth  of  cotton  was  consumed 
in  *^  household  "  manufactures. 

Whilst  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  American  people  have  been  thus 
led  to  extend  the  area  of  their  loca- 
tion, and  lay  under  contribution  new 
and  vast  sources  of  wealth,  enterprise 
has  not  been  wanting  to  promote  the 
growth  of  their  cities  and  towns.  No 
country  in  the  world.  Great  Britain 
not  excepted,  has  succeeded  more 
signally  in  directing  its  natural  advan- 
tages to  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
Its  abundance  of  water  power  has 
been  promptly  seized  upon  for  manu- 
factures of  every  description.  Ma- 
chinery of  the  most  perfect  kind  has 
been  applied  to  all  their  processes,  eco- 
nomising labour,  facilitating  locomo- 
tion, and  aiding  in  surmounting  those 
difficulties  which  have  ever  impeded 
the  progress  of  young  nations.  The 
gigantic  power  of  steam  has  nowhere 
been  more  abundantly  and  usefully 
employed; — in  the  mine  and  in  the 
mill ;  on  its  rivers  and  its  lakes,  its 
canalsanditsraihroads;  doing  the  work 
of  millions  of  hands,  and  of  human 
and  animal  sinews,  yet  without 
creating  a  vacuum  in  the  market  for 
labour,  or  diminishing,  at  all  percep- 
tibly, the  rewards  of  industry  in  any 
portion  of  its  territory.  From  1830 
to  1840,  in  a  period  of  only  ten  years, 
the  increase  in  the  population  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
United  States,  from  New  York  to  St 
Louis  inclusive,  was  55  per  cent; 
and  we  shall  show  hereafter  that  this 
rate  of  increase  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained, especially  in  those  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  towards 
which  the  influx  of  settlers  has  lately 
been  drawn,  both  from  Europe  and 
from  other  portions  of  America  her- 
self. Yet  she  has  been  enabled  not 
only  to  employ  profitably  the  natu- 
ral increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
her  population,  but  also  to  absorb, 
without  apparent  effort  or  inconveni- 
ence, the  vast  tide  of  emigration  which 


Europe  has  been  for  years  directing 
to  her  sbores.  She  possesses  a  foreign 
commerce  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  a  powerful  mercantile  mar- 
ine, a  well-appointed  and  powerful 
fleet — every  element,  in  fact,  which 
is  required  to  insure  a  nation*s  great- 
ness. All  this  she  has  achieved  main- 
ly through  the  well-directed  energies 
and  the  persevering  hardihood  of  her 
citizens,  whose  guiding  rule  of  action 
has  ever  been  to  look  and  struggle 
forward,  whilst  elder  nations  have 
been  content  to  loiter  npon  the 
beaten  track  of  mediocrity,  and  hesi- 
tate and  count  the  cost  of  every  step 
of  progress  beyond  that  beaten  track. 
Years  ago— before  the  amazing  de- 
velopment of  her  resources  which  we 
have  witnessed  daring  the  past  ten 
years — ^American  statesmen  and  writ- 
ers saw  and  predicted  the  future,  and 
attributed  it  mainly  to  the  facilities 
which  had  been  provided  in  her  rail- 
ways and  canals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural ind nstry  of  her  population.  One 
of  these— 3ir  Scott  of  Ohio^  in  an  able 
series  of  articles  on  the  Internal  trade 
of  the  country,  published  in  1843  in 
Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine — made 
the  following  extraordinary  calculation 
of  the  probable  rate  of  increase  of  that 
popolation : — 

<<  In  1840  the  United  States  had  a  popn- 
Uttion  of  1 7,068,666.  Allowing  its  ftature 
increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  tiiirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  for  each  succeed- 
ing period  of  ten  yean,  we  shall  number 
in  1940,  803,101,641.  Past  experience 
warrants  us  in  expecting  this  great  in- 
crease. In  1790  our  number  was  3,927,827. 
.  .  .  Bnty  lest  a  hundred  years  seem  too 
long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculation  hav- 
ing so  many  elements,  let  us  see  how  mat- 
ters will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or 
forty-seyen  years  from  this  time.  The 
ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot 
be  objected  to  as  extravagant  for  this 
period.  In  1890,  according  to  that  ratio, 
our  number  will  be  72,000,000.  Of  these 
22,000,000  will  be  a  fsir  allowance  for 
the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  remaining 
50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  leaying  48,000,000 
for  the  great  valley  within  the  States." 

This  will  naturally  strike  most  per- 
sons as  an  extravagant  calculation. 
It  Ignores,  in  the  first  place,  the  na- 
tural tendency  of  a  popnlation,  in- 
creasing in  density,  and  of  which  large 
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masses  are  congregating  in  cities  and 
towns,  to  assume  a  higher  rate  of  mor- 
tality. It  overlooks,  too,  an  import- 
ant, but  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the 
climate  of  some  portions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  is  nnfavourable  to  lon- 
gevity, and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
haman  species  in  its  aboriginal  vigour 
and  hardihood.  The  native -bom 
Yankee  rarely  possesses  the  corporeal 
stamina  of  his  ancestry  of  a  few  gene- 
rations past.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  America 
has  of  late  received  many  additional 
elements  of  strength,  which  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  writer 
who  thns  estimated  her  future  pro- 
gress. For  the  twenty  years  from 
1825  to  1844,  upwards  of  a  year  sub- 
sequent to  his  estimate  being  formed, 
the  total  emigration  to  that  country 
from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
only  to  569,633  adults,  the  average 
being  28,481  per  annum.  In  the  two 
years  of  1851  and  1852  we  find,  from 
the  return  of  the  Grovemment  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners,  that  the  emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ed to  511,618  adults,  or  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  emigration  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1844.  Th« 
impetus  given  by  the  discovery  of 
the  golden  treasures  of  California 
to  emigration,  not  only  from  this 
country  and  from  Europe,  but  also 
from  the  countries  of  the  Pacific, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
writer  in  question,  otherwise  he  would 
certainly  have  set  down  more  than 
2,000,000  for  the  population  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1890. 

Let  us,  however,  come  to  the  actual 
results,  so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  decade  from  1840  to 
1850.  We  take  our  data  here  from 
"  A  Communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  in. 
compliance  with  a  Resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  March  8th,  1851,  the  Report 
of  Israel  D.  Andrews,  Consul  of  the 
United  States  for  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  Trade  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies ;"  printed  at  Wash- 
ington, by  order  of  the  United  States 
government,  in  1853,  to  which  is  added 
most  complete  statistics  of  the  growth 
of  that  country  itself. 


In  1840,  as  made  up  to  8«pt  SO,  the  pops- 
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.  24,250,000 
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U 

.  25^000,000^ 

We  have  given  each  year  separately, 
in  order  to  show  the  accumulating  ratio 
in  which  the  population  has  lately  been 
mcreasing.  In  the  first  five  years,  the 
amount  of  increase  was  2,715,272,  or 
an  average  of  543,050  per  annum.  In 
the  second  fiveyears,  it  was  3,461,576, 
or  an  average  of  692,315  per  annnna. 
In  the  ten  years,  it  was  6,176,84S, 
which  is  above  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
and  a-thfard  per  cent,  assumed  by  Mr 
Scott,  in  the  calculation  to  whicA  we 
have  referred.  In  the  two  years,  finom 
80th  June  1850  to  the  same  date  in 
1852,  the  increase  was  1,753,500,  or 
876,750  per  annum,  which  rate,  if 
maintained,  even  without  any  aocele* 
ration,  will  bring  the  popalation.  In 
1860,  to  32,000,000,  the  increase  being 
thus  upwards  of  35  per  cent  in  the  de- 
cade, instead  of  the  thirty-three  and 
a-third  assumed.  With  reference  to 
the  data  upon  which  the  returns  of 
population  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti:easury*8  commnnicati<»i  are  baaed, 
we  may  explain,  that  an  average  im* 
migration  of  only  150,000  persona  an- 
nually was  assumed.  According  to  the 
rate  of  progress  thns  arrived  at,  it  Is 
stated,  that  *'  the  inhabitanto  had  in- 
creased to  25,237,000  on  the  1st  Janu- 
ary 1853.  But  during  the  intervening 
period'* — since  June  1, 1850 — ^*  there 
had  arrived  from  Europe  990,000  im- 
migrants, which  was  604,000  above  th» 
average  for  the  eame  lengA  of  time  ehtr^ 
ing  the  previous  decennial  term.  This 
excess  being  added  to  the  natural  in- 
crease, and  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  had  arrived  upon  the  ave> 
rage  before  mentioned,  the  result 
shows  that  thepopulationof  the  United 
States  on  the  1st  of  January  1853  was 
25,841,000,  representing  an  increase 
of  2,578,000,  somewhat  overeleven  per 


*  This  appears  to  be  onder-eBtimated,  as  will  be  found  hereafter. 
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cent  daring  the  tbirty-one  months  pre-  1,140,000,  making  a  total  population,  in 

ceding."  In  1850,  it  is  estimated  that  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  4,000,000. 

140  cities  and  towns,ofmore  than  10,000  The  remaining  population,  in  number 

inhabitants  each,  contained  a  popnla-  19,263,000,  were  located  in  rural  dis- 

tion  of  2,860,000 ;  and  that  in  towns  tricts.  The  total  value  of  the  real  and 

and  villages,  of  more  than  200  inhabi-  personal  property  in  the  United  States 

tants  each,  there  was  a  population  of  is  estimated  as  follows : — 

Yalae  of  fa^s,  plantationa,  live  stock,  farming  implements,  materials,        Dollars. 

fto.,  Jane  1, 1860, 4,599,864,000 

Personal  estate,  other  than  abo^e,  owned  by  the  rural  popalatioo,  •  2,660,000,000 
Real  and  personal  property  owned  in  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages,  .  2,312,000,000 
United  States  and  State  stocks  owned  in  the  United  States,  and  not 

taxed, 100,000,000 

Total  Yalue  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States,  in  1850,  9,071,864,000 
Add  10  per  cent  for  increase  of  prices  since  June  1850,  .  .  .  907,136,400 
Ditto  for  increase  in  amount  of  property, 907,186,400 

Total  yalae  of  real  and  personal  property,  January  1, 1863,  .  10,886,636,800 

From  another  table,  contained  in  merest  fhiction  of  the  produce  of  the 

the  same  report,  we  find  that  the  country ;  and  the  question  will  natu- 

amount  and  value  of  the  productions  rally  suggest  itself,  What  is  the  quan- 

of  agriculture,  representing  the  vield  tity  of  grain  which  such  a  people  will 

of  the  4,599,364,000  dollars  of  the  be  capable  of  sparing  for  the  consump- 

above  capital  employed  by  the  rural  tion  of  Europe,  when  the  capabilities 

population  was,  in  1852,  estimated  at  of  their  soil  are  brought  more  fully 

a  total  of  1,752,583,042  dollars.    Of  into  exercise? 

this  yield  the  following  were  the  prin-  The  total  value  of  the  productions 

cipal  items  : —  of  Industry,  including  all  interests,  is 

Dollars.  th^g  g^^  down : — 

Wheat,     148,000,000  bush.  148,000,000  ^     .    „        ^      ,oro 

Rye,     .      16,607,000    "        13,880,280  Agnculture  for  1852,  as       goljuj. 

Ind.  com,  662,000,000    "      891,200,000  ^  *^^?'.  •        '        •        '  HoS'^XX^S 

Oats,     .    161,000,000    "        70,840,000  general  industry,      .        .  1,183,000,000 

Cotton,    1,290,000,000  lbs.     129,000,000  Home,  or  household  manu- 

Wool,    .      68,067,000    "        29,033,600  factures,        .        .        .       80,260,000 

Irish  pota-  — — — ^— — — 

toes.  .      97,500,000  busL    73,125,000  Total,        .  2,932,762,642 

iTf^*  ^'-  ^fAlo'^  ik"       ««'o?«'2JS        Comparing  the  amount  of  the  last 

Batter,  344,592,000  lbs.  68,918,400  ,  .J'  .  *, -«  o^a  000  dollara.  with 
Hay,  .  15,222,000  tons.  190,275,000  J;^®  *^«™8'  1,1W,^0U.U0U  dOUars,  witU 
Animals  slaughtered,  .  138,000;00O  the  value  of  the  producUons  of  in- 
Annual  increase  of  live  stock,  167,760,000  dustry  previously  set  down  for  the 
T          V  .     X  i.  Ai.           1      J  year  1810,  it  follows  that  the  increase 

f\^''T^^u^f^^!?''''^^^'^^I?^'i^  has  been  nearly  tenfold  during  the 
of  the  United  States,  m  1851,  the         ^  forty-two  years.    With  a  view 

quantities  are  set  down  as  follows  :—  Jfghowing  that  the  consumption  of 

Wheat,  .    100,508,899  bushels,  this  large  quantityofthe  produce  of  the 

5^y^'     •  •    rii'io!  «?o     *i  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  people 

Corn,    .       .       .    692,326,612  has  been  chiefly  at  home,  we  may  stat^ 

Which,  compared  with  the  estimate  that  in  1852  the  total  value  exported 

above,  shows  that  a  remarkable  in-  only  reached  154,930,947  dollars,  or 

crease  had  taken  place  in  1852  in  the  5.19  dollars  per  head.  In  a  social  point 

quantity  of  wheat  produced ;  whilst  of  view  such  a  state  of  things  is  grati- 

rye  and  Indian  com  had  remained  at  fying.    It  is  well  for  any  community 

about  their  previous  growth.  The  ex-  when  they  can  reserve  for  their  own 

ports,  in  185 1,  to  all  countries,  were  use  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  own 

as  follows :—  products.    But  we  find  that,  in  addi- 

Wheat,    .  .    1,026,726  bushels,  tion,  America  has  of  late  increased 

Flour,      .       .       .    2,202,835  barrels.  largely  her  consumption  of  foreign 

Corn,  .       .    3,426,811  bushels,  merchandise.     The  following  is  an 

Indian  meal,    .       .       203,622  barrels,  extract  from  another  table  exhibiting 

This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  the  the  extent  of  this  increase:— 
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1830, 
1840, 
1850, 
1852, 


Imported. 


Dollam 

70,876,»20 

107,141,519 

178,138,318 

212,613,282 


DollazB. 
14,387,479 
18,190,312 
14,951,808 
17,273,341 


and  «a  hand. 


I>oDi 

56,489,441 

88,951,207 

163,186,510 

195,339,«41 


4.39 
&21 
7.01 
8.00 


ThiB  large  excess  in  the  oonsnmptioit 
of  foreign  merebandise  is  readilj  ac- 
counted for,  without  supposing  that 
ftny  great  substitution  of  such  mer- 
chandise for  domestic  productions  has 
taken  place  amongst  the  American 
people  generally.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  large  shipments  from 
this  and  other  countries  have  gone  to 
California,  either  direct  bj  the  route 
via  Cape  Horn,  or  from  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Eastern  and  China 
Seas.  The  population  of  California 
hare  not  yet  become  self-supporting, 
and  their  domestic  industry  is  almost 
exclnsiyely  engaged  in  mining  pur- 
suits. But  there  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  returns,  from  which  our  data 
are  derived,  a  problem,  which  at  first 
sight  is  difficult  to  solve.  The  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States  is 
exhibited  as  greater  than  its  produc- 
tion«  large  though  the  latter  is.  When 
attentively  examined,  however,  the 
difficulty  disappears.  It  is  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  return,  that,  '*  in  as- 
certaining the  price  of  crops,  those  of 
the  New  York  price-current  for  Janu- 
ary 1853  have  been  taken,  and  a  de- 
duction ther^rom  of  15  per  cent  has 
been  made  to  cover  expenses  of  tranS' 
poriaHon  and  commercial  charges.^ 
This  would  have  been  correct  had  the 
object  been  merely  to  show  how  much 
of  the  value  of  the  productions  of  the 
country  went  into  the  pocket  of  the 
actual  producer.  Bat  it  is  not  correct 
in  a  comparison  between  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  country.  The  cost 
of  transport  from  the  far  western 
states  to  the  great  marts  of  consump- 
tion is  equally  a  return  for  the  capital 
invested  in  canals,  railways,  steam- 
boats, and  labour,  as  the  products 
themselves,  estimated  at  the  place  of 
their  growth,  are  the  return  to  the 
grower  for  his  capital,  rent,  seed, 
and  laboor.  Those  products — the 
surplus  of  which,  when  it  arrives  at 


tiie  great  marts  of  eonsomptioii,  is 
exchangeable,  or  nearly  ao,  fin-  all 
that  is  required  of  foreign  growtii  or 
manufacture — ^have  been  distribstiiig, 
along  the  thonsanda  of  mOes  whidi 
they  have  traversed  from  the  fiu--olF 
west,  a  fertilising  stream  of  wealth, 
whose  flow  has  supported  and  glad- 
dened many  thonsanda  of  happy 
homes.  And  to  show  the  fiJlacy  of 
modem,  or  merdy  cuatomhonse  sta- 
tistics, as  determining  the  position  <tf 
a  commercial  nation,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  are  the 
gains  of  that  nation  healthfly  distri- 
buted amongst  its  popnhuion  through 
the  means  of  its  internal  traffic,  bst 
that  th^  are  also  in  part  composed  of 
the  profit  upon  its  shipping  engaged 
in  transporting  its  productions  to  fo- 
reign markets.  Had  we  a  return  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  yearly 
earned  by  the  shipowners,  the  eom- 
manders  and  officers,  and  the  crews 
of  the  United  States,  we  should  cease 
to  be  surprised  tiiat,  notwithstanding 
her  large  consumption  both  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  productions,  we  so  sel- 
dom* hear  of  any  very  serious  balance 
of  trade  against  her. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however, 
that  America  has  of  late  bem  sailing 
very  close  to  the  wind  in  the  way  <? 
expenditure — living,  in  fact,  neariy,  if 
not  quite  up  to  her  income.  She  has 
done  this,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
productiveness  of  her  new  CaUfomiaa 
possessions,  which  in  1850  yielded 
60,000,000  dollars,  and  have  since 
then  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished. But  we  must  not  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  still,  and  even 
more  energetically  than  at  any  former 
period  of  her  history,  heaping  up  the 
materials  of  her  future  greatness.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment,  in  proof  of  this, 
to  the  rapid  progress  which  she  has 
recently  been  making  as  a  maritime 
power.    In  1840  the  amount  of  ton- 
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nage  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
of  all  deecriptions,  was  2,130,743 
tons.  In  1850  it  was  8,535,454 
tons ;  and  in  1852  it  was  4,138,439 
tons,  having  increased,  daring  the 
twelve  years,  2,007,696  tons,  or  a 
little  over  94  per  cent  In  1842 
the  American  tonnage,  entered  from 
foreign  into  American  ports,  was 
1,510,111  tons,  and  in  1851, 3,054,349 
tons,  having  more  than  doubled  in 
nine  years.  The  dearances  were,  in 
1842,  1,536,451  tons,  and  in  1851 
3,200,519  tons,  having  also  more  than 
donbled  in  the  nine  years.  Notwith- 
standing this  display  of  energy  and 
enterprise^  the  American  shipowner 
and  bnilder  had  not  overtaken  the 
reqmrements  of  their  conntry,  caused 
by  the  amaaingdevelopmentof  its  com- 
merce and  prodnction  daring  these 
yean ;  for  we  find  the  entries  of  fo- 
reign ships  increased  from  732,775 
tons  in  1842  to  1,989,091  in  1851, 
and  the  clearances  from  740,497  in 
1842  to  1,929,535  in  1851.  To  show 
the  extent  of  that  development  we  find 
from  the  above  data  that,  whereas  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
all  the  world  employed  2,259,917  tons 
of  shipping  in  1842,  it  required  to  do 
so  in  1851  no  less  than  5,011,747  tons. 

That  it  will  take  America  some 
years  to  supply  the  increase  of  ton- 
nage required  to  enable  her  trade  to 
be  carried  on  in  ships  of  her  own  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  state- 
ment:— In  1841,  there  was  built  in 
her  various  ports  761  vessels,  of  which 
the  aggregate  tonnage  was  118,893 
tons.  In  1852  the  number  of  ships 
was  1444,  of  an.  aggregate  tonnage  of 
851,494.  We  have  seen  above  how 
far  this  increase  has  fallen  short  of 
the  country's  requirements ;  yet  in  no 
branch  of  industry  has  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  been  displayed, 
and  by  no  people  have  finer  models 
and  better  workmanship  been  pro- 
duced, as,  for  example,  their  **  clip- 
pers," which  are  rapidly  making  their 
way  into  the  English  market  to  be 
employed  in  our  passenger-carrying 
trade  to  and  from  Australia. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
enterprise  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  canals  to  con- 
nect the  far  western  states,  the  great 
lakes,  and  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  interior,  with  the  ports  and  cities 


of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  vast  development  of  the 
prodnction  and  commerce  of  the 
American  Republic  which  has  re- 
cently taken  place.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  we  should  now  glance  briefly 
at  the  progress  of  these  importaut 
links  in  the  chain  of  internal  com- 
munication. In  the  first  instance  we 
shall  refer  to  the  railroads.  In  an 
elaborate  table  in  Macgregor^s  United 
States^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  790  and  791,  there 
were  estimated  to  be  in  operation,  in 
1840,  2290  miles  of  railway  throogh- 
out  the  various  states  of  the  Union. 
There  were  in  progress  at  the  same 
period  2346^  miles,  making  a  total  of 
4636^  miles  in  operation  and  con- 
structing. These  lines  are  described 
as  follows,  in  an  article  written  at  the 
time  by  Mr  J,  H.  Lauman^  an  able 
authority : — 

^  If  we  Surrey  the  map  of  the  United 
States  we  shall  find  the  termini  of  these 
lines,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal 
commerdal  towns  of  the  country,  both  in 
the  east  and  west  The  principid  termini 
of  each  track  apon  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
may  be  found  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphiay  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, and  Sa?annah.  From  these  grand 
points  of  shipment  the  railroad  tracks 
run  across  the  interior,  and^  intersecting 
in  their  course  the  most  prominent  vil- 
lages and  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand 
marts  of  western  commerce,  and  the 
shores  of  their  navigable  rivers." 

In  1847-8,  a  report  by  Mr  Walker, 
an  eminent  statistician,  estimated  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  at 
5500  miles,  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  at  the  date 
of  the  communication  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury,  from  which  we  have 
already  condensed  very  freely,  the 
length  of  railroads  is  set  down  at 
13,300  miles^  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
400,000,000  doUare,  in  addition  to 
about  ten  thousand  more  miles  in 
progress.  As  the  result,  the  writer 
says : — 

*'The  imports  and  exports  have  in- 
creased from  three  hundred  to  over  four 
hundred  millions ;  the  tonnage,  inward 
and  outward,  from  6,700,703  to  10,591,045 
tons  ;  the  tonnage  owned  from  2,839,000 
to  4,200,000  tons.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  have  in- 
creased from  twenty-six  to  over  forty- 
nine  millions  ;  and  the  Califomian  trade^ 
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the  whole  of  whioh  does  not  appear  in 
the  published  retarns — the  commercisl 
phenomenon  of  a  commercial  age — has 
also  cidded  a  hundred  miUioru  to  tJie 
national  commerce^  and,  more  than  any 
erent  of  the  last  forty  years,  has  in- 
Tigorated  the  narigating  interest  of  the 
country,  and  to  a  great  degree  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  world  :  the  whole  eon- 
tributiog  to  swell  the  internal  trade,  and 
enabling  the  United  States  to  own  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world.** 

The  passage  in  the  aboTe  extract 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics 
reads  rather  like  gasconade,  and  will 
be  so  regarded  by  those  who  are  ac- 
costomed  to  be  guided  by  the  meagre 
details  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Beturns  of  this  country.  Such  an 
impression  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
measure  removed  when  we  look  at  the 
vast  addition  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
America  which  California  must  have 
occasioned  for  the  transport  of  goods 
and  passengers  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  round  Cape  Horn.  It  will  en- 
able the  reader  better  to' estimate  the 
extent  of  this  addition,  if  we  state 
that  the  amazing  increase,  which  we 
have  shown  above  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  entries  and  clearances  of 
American  shipping,  refers  exclusively 
to  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  None  of  the  ^^  licensed  and 
enrolled**  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Union  are  so  engaged,  but  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  fisheries, 
the  lake  and  the  coasting  trades. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  two 
latter  employed,  up  to  June  1851, 
a  tonnage  of  1,854,318  tons,  upon 
which  the  Treasury  returns  of  1852 
exhibit  an  increase  of  about  ten  per 
cent,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  increased  employment  af- 
forded by  California  to  shipping,  to- 
gether with  the  movement  of  produce, 
&c.  from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to 
that  scene  or  adventurous  life  and 
enormous  consumption,  may  have  en- 
larged the  general  transactions  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  the  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  mentioned.  We 
are  not,  nor  was  the  writer  of  the  re- 
port which  we  have  quoted,  speaking 
of  California  having  added  a  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  imports  or  ex- 
ports, bat  to  the  **  national  commerce.** 

It  will  not  be  thought  remarkable 
in  the  present  day  that  the  cities  and 
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states  of  the  Union  which  firsC  took 
steps  to  connect  the  fertile  valley 
lying  beyond  the  Alleghany  Moon- 
tains  with  the  Atlantic,  should  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  im- 
portance and  proH>erity.  It  was  the 
fortune  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
take  the  earliest  step  to  efiect  thia 
great  desideratnm,  although  Wash- 
ington had  perhaps  first  suggested  its 
importance,  in  agitating  a  movement 
for  the  purpoee  of  connecting  the 
country  adjoining  the  great  lakes 
with  his  own  native  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  oonstmcdon  of  the  canal 
firom  Lake  Erie  to  the  River  Hudson 
gave  to  the  former  state  an  impulse 
which  has  placed  her  population  in 
the  first  rank  amongst  American 
communities.  This  canal,  we  have 
already  stated,  was,  although  for- 
mally commenced  on  the  4th  Jnly 
1817,  not  opened  until  the  26th  Oc- 
tober 1825.  Previously  to  its  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  transit  from 
Lake  Erie  to  tide  water  was  such 
as  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  western 
produce  and  merchiandiBe  to  New 
xork;  and  it  consequently  came  only 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  ''As 
soon  as  the  lakes  were  reached**^ 
we  quote  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  again— ''the  line  of  navi- 
gable water  was  extended  through 
them  nearly  one  thousand  miles  far- 
ther from  the  interior.  The  western 
states  immediately  commenced  the 
construction  of  similar  works,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion from  the  more  remote  portions 
of  their  territories  with  this  greal 
water-line.  All  these  works  took 
their  direction  and  character  from 
the  Erie  Canal,  which  in  this  manner 
became  the  outlet  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  west.**  With- 
out such  a  work  the  west  would  have 
had  no  attractions  for  a  settler,  and 
have  probably  remained  a  waste  up 
to  the  present  time ;  and  New  York 
itself  could  not  have  progressed  as  it 
has  done.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  formation  of  the  Erie  Canal,  New 
York  originated,  in  advance  of  most 
other  states,  lines  of  railway  through- 
out its  territory,  in  connection  either 
with  the  canal,  or  between  its  vari- 
ous towns  and  settlements.  It  also 
connected  itself  by  railroad  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  sucoaeded  in  divert- 
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iog  a  coBsiderable  portion  of  the 
transit  trade  of  Canada  from  the  St 
Lawrence  throagh  these  commnnica* 
tions  to  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
effect  of  this  enterprise,  displayed  by 
the  people  and  by  the  state,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation, which  was,  in  1880, 1,918,608, 
had  increased  in  1840  to  2,428,921, 
and  in  1850  was  8,097,894.  In  1830, 
the  yalne  of  the  imports  at  New  York 
was  38,656,064  dollars;  in  1840  it 
had  reached  60,064,942  dollars ;  and 
in  1851,  when  the  network  of  railway 
communications  thronghont  the  State 
had  come  into  complete  operation, 
the  yalne  of  imports  was  144,454,616 
dollars.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  all  of  whom  had  been  be- 
hind New  York  in  energetic  efforts  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  great 
lakes  and  the  west,  imported  only, 
in  1851,  to  the  valne  of  80,508,189, 
14,168,618,  and  6,648,774  dollars  re- 
spectively. The  exports  from  the 
fonr  ports  bear  abont  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  New  York 
somewhat  increasing  the  amount  of 
its  supremacy.  In  its  entries  of  ton- 
nage, however,  the  advantage  in  fa- 
vour of  New  York  is  out  of  dl  qaes- 
tion  the  greatest,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  she  has  made  for  herself  not 
only  the  shortest  routes  to  the  far 
western  states  of  America,  but  to 
Upper  Canada  as  well.  In  1840  and 
1850  the  tonnage  of  the  fonr  ports 
respectively  was  as  follows : — 

1840.  1850. 

Bogton,    .    245,883  tons.    512,217  tons. 
New  York,    545,981    "     1,448,768    '* 
PhUadelphia,  87,702    "        159,636   " 
Baltimore,       82,140    "        113,127    " 

The  populations  of  the  fonr  cities 
were  as  follows  in  the  years  1840  and 
1850  :— 

1840.  1850. 

Boston,    .       03,883  souls.  188,788  souls. 
New  York,    812,712    "      516.394    " 
Philadelphia,  258,832    "     409,353    " 
Baltimore,      102,318    «     169,012   " 


The  writer  of  the  report  remarks — 
^^The  foregolog  statements  show  that, 
while  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  have  made  a  rapid  ad- 
vance in  population,  their  foreign 
commerce  has  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary for  a  long  series  of  years, 
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proving  most  condasively  that  a  large 
foreign  commerce  can  ouly  be  main- 
tained by  a  city  that  is  able  to  make 
herself  the  depot  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducts of  the  country."  This  supre- 
macy of  New  York,  however,  it  is 
added,  has  been  derived  mainly  by 
means  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  proving  themselves 
superior  conveyances.  Other  states 
and  ports,  therefore,  from  which  rail- 
roads have  been  constructed,  or  are 
in  progress,  may  shortly  be  espected 
to  compete  with  New  York  for  the 
western  trade ;  and  she  is  herself  ac- 
tively preparing  for  such  competition. 
Whichever  state  may  be  the  victor  in 
such  a  struggle,  the  world  at  large, 
and  especially  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  can  scarcely 
be  the  losers;  and  we  may  anticipate, 
as  its  sure  result,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  that  great 
country. 

The  efforts  of  the  southern  states 
to  attract  towards  their  ports  the  pro- 
duce collected  in  Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
with  the  magnificent  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  have  rivalled  those  made  by 
the  Atlantic  states ;  and  their  success 
has  been  little  if  at  all  less  signal.  The 
district  through  which  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  run,  bearing  upon 
their  waters  the  material  wealth  of  an 
almost  illimitable  extent  of  soil  fitted 
for  cultivation,  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Mr  Calhoun,  in  his  report  to  the 
Memphis  Convention,  appointed  to 
devise  measures  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  western  waters : — 

**  Looking  beyond  to  a  not  very  distant 
Alt  are,  when  this  immense  valley — con- 
Uining  within  its  limits  1,200,000  square 
miles,  lying  in  its  whole  extent  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  occupying  a  position 
midway  between  the  Athuitio  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  unequalled  in  the  fertility  and 
diversity  of  its  productions,  intersected  by 
the  mighty  stream,  includiog  itft  tributa- 
ries, by  which  it  is  drained,  and  which 
supply  a  eontinuaui  navigation  ofupttardi 
of  ten  thousand  milet,  vith  a  eoatt,  includ- 
ing both  banks,  of  twice  that  length — shall  be 
crowded  with  population,  and  its  resources 
fully  dcTeloped,  imagination  itself  is  taxed 
in  the  attempt  to  realise  the  magnitude  of 
its  commerce." 

The  route  by  which  the  produce  of 
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the  west  reaches  Kew  Orleans,  its 
chief  portof  shipment,  is  thns  described 
by  the  same  writer : — 

*'  The  order  in  which  the  seTeral  ool- 
leciion  distriots  on  the  lakes  and  riTers 
of  the  interior  are  shown,  oommences  on 
Lake  Champlain,  from  which  it  extende 
op  the  St  Lawrence  Riyer  and  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  Niagara  Rirer ;  thence  up 
Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  Riyer,  and  Lake 
Haron  to  Michilimaokinao  ;  thence  up 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago  ;  thence  across 
the  Mississippi  Riyer,  and  down  that 
stream  to  New  Orleans,  thns  extending 
on  a  natural  line  of  interior  nayigation, 
which  has  but  two  dight  interruptions, 
ttom  the  waters  of  the  GuUT  of  St  Law- 
rence to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  2,850  miles,  upon 
which  is  employed,  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  trayel,  a  steam  tonnage  of  69,166  tons. 
The  Ohio  basin  forms  of  itself  a  cross-se»- 
tion  of  1,100  miles  in  length,  embracing 
simply  the  districts  on  that  rirery  and  its 
tributaries." 

Thns,  in  point  of  fact,  the  laiigest 
and  most  densely-populated  portion  of 
the  American  territory,  with  only  two 
interrnptions — the  first  occurring  at 
Lewiston,  where  the  ronte  is  by  land 
for  a  short  distance  to  Baflalo,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Niagara  falls,  and  the 
second  at  Chicago,  where  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  Is  adopted-^may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  insular,  its  shores 
being  throughout  capable  of  being  ap- 
proached by  steamers,  ranging  from 
400  to  1100  tons.  In  proof  of  the 
importance  of  this  natural  feature  of 
the  Northern  Continent  in  promoting 
nautical  enterprise,  we  may  state  that, 
fr^m  recent  inquiries,  it  appears  that 
'^the  entire  strength  of  the  steam 
marine  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior  consists  of  765  vessels,  mea- 
suring 204,725  tons,  and  employing 
17,607  persons  as  officers,  crews,  &c." 
This  is  in  addition  to  sailing  craft, 
sloops,  barges,  &c.,  employed  in  the 
lake  traffic  The  tonnage  of  the  lakes 
of  all  descriptions,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  was  in  1820, 
8,500  tons ;  in  1880,  20,000  tons ;  in 
1840,  75,000;  and  in  1850  it  had 
reached  215,787  tons  I 

It  will  scarcely  appear  surprising 
that,  with  such  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  transport  for  their  commerce 
provided  in  every  direction,  the  pro- 
gress in  population  and  wealth  of  the 
states  situated   in  the  great  valley 


westward  of  the  Alleghany  Moaotainf 
to  the  lakes,  and  upon  the  Ghilf  of 
Mexico,  has  been  greater  within  the 
past  few  years  than  the  progress  of 
those  occupying  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Commencing  with  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans—the diief  port  for  the  outlet  of 
their  commerce— we  find  that  its  po- 
pulation was  in  1800  about  8000 ;  in 
1810,  17,242;  in  1820,  27,176;  in 
1880,  46,810.  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  period  when  steam  navigation 
on  the  western  lakes  and  rivers  had 
begun  to  produce  their  eflect.  In 
1840,  the  population  was  102,193,  and 
in  1850, 125,000,  including  its  suburbs. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  value 
of  property  received  from  the  inCeriw 
at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  eleven 
ye^rs,  of  which  we  have  complete 
data: — 


1841-42, 

45,716,045  doUan. 

1842-48, 

.       58,728,054     ... 

1843-44, 

.       60,094,716      ... 

1844-45, 

.       67,199,122      ... 

1845-46, 

.       77.193,464      ... 

1846-47, 

.       90,033,256      ... 

1847-48, 

.       79,779,151      ... 

1848-49, 

.       81,989,692      ... 

1849-50, 

.       96,897,873      ... 

1860-51, 

.     106,924,083      ... 

1861-52, 

.     108,051,708      ... 

The  exports  fit>m  New  Orieans  of 
domestic  produce  were,  in  18S4, 
22,848,995  dols.;  in  1840,  82,998,059; 
and  in  1860,  87,698,277.  In  1861, 
they  rose  at  one  step  to  68,968,013 
dollars.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1886  to  1844  inclusive,  the  average 
receipts  of  duties  at  the  Custom- 
house were  905,196  dollars.  For 
the  eight  years,  from  1845  to  1862 
inclusive,  the  average  was  1,648,298 
dollars.  There  has  also  been  a  re- 
markable increa§9  in  the  trade  of  the 
other  gulf-ports,  including  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  St  Mark's,  Apalachicola, 
and  the  ports  of  Texas. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states  and  the  Western  states, 
which  draw  their  resources  from 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
with  their  tributaries,  furnishes 
some  very  striking  results.  The  po- 
pulations of  the  six  New  England 
states,  viz.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  were  as  follows 
at  the  periods  mentioned :— 
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FopulaUon. 

1790, 

1,009,828 

1800, 

1,223,815 

1810, 

1,471,891 

1820, 

1,659,898 

1880, 

1,954,717 

1840, 

2,284,822 

1860, 

2,728,106 

IncKMe^ 

percent. 

•  •  • 

22.1 
19.3 
12.8 
17.7 
14.3 
22.07 


These  states  possess  an  area  of 
63,326  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1850,  as  given  above,  was 
43.3  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  middle  states  of  the  Atlantic 
comprise  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  rate  of  progress  during  the 
same  period  was  as  follows : — 

IncreMfl^ 
per  oenL 

46.15 
43.79 
34.00 
82.88 
26.16 
30.32 

These  states  have  an  area  of  100,820 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1850  was  58.80  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  north  -  western  states  include 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota 
territory.  The  following  has  been 
their  rate  of  progress : — 


FopuUtion. 

1790, 

958,632 

1800, 

1,401,070 

1810, 

2,014,695 

1820, 

2,699,845 

1880, 

3,587,664 

1840, 

4,526,460 

1850, 

5,898,735 

Fopulatioii. 

Inerease, 
percent 

1790, 

1                ... 

•  •« 

1800, 

50,240 

•  •• 

1810, 

272,324 

442.04 

1820, 

792,719 

191.09 

1830, 

1,470,018 

85.43 

1840, 

2,967,840 

101.89 

1850, 

4,721,430 

59.08 

These  states  have  an  area  of  878,259 
square  miles,  with  12.70  persons  to  the 
mile,  and  it  is  remarked  of  them  by 
the  writer  of  the  report  to  the  Senate 
—Mr  J.  D.  Andrews—''  When  this 
last  division  shall  have  become  as 
densely  populated  as  the  middle  states 
now  are,  it  will  contain  a  population, 
directly  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the 
lakes,  of  22,000,000  of  souls;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
increase  of  population  will  be  as  rapid, 
until  that  result  shall  be  fully  attained, 
as  it  has  been  since  1800.  How 
wonderful  and  grand  a  spectacle  will 
it  then  be  to  many,  doubtless  of  those 
now  bom,  when,  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  twentieth  century,  this 
lake  country  shall  be  seen  supporting 
a  population  of  so  many  millions  I 
And  what  will  then  be  the  amount  and 
value  of  that  trade,  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  that  marine,  which  has 
sprung  up  in  less  than  forty  years 
firom  nothing  to  200,000  tons  of  steam 
and  shipping ! " 

It  may  become  a  question  whether 
circumstances  which  have  occurred 
since  these  remarks  were  written 
warrant  the  anticipations  indulged  in 
by  Mr  Andrews.  Since  1850,  we  have 
witnessed  an  emigration  increase  ra- 
pidly from  the  densely-peopled  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  towards  our 
own  Australasian  colonies.  That  such 
emigration  will  continue  appears  cer- 
tain, not  merely  because  Australia  af- 
fords us  gold  at  a  cheap  rate,  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  labour  in  the 
Old  World  ;  but  because,  whilst  pro- 
ducing what  that  Old  World  chooses 
to  consider  as  capital,  and  to  use  as 
money,  her  soil  is  capable  of  support- 
ing a  population  greater  in  numbers 
than  we  can  expect  her  to  be  supplied 
with,  by  emigration  merely,  for  very 
many  years  to  come.  The  territory 
of  America  bordering  upon  the  Paci- 
fic is  also  putting  forth  strong  preten- 
sions as  a  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
emigrants  from  every  country.  There 
are,  however,  these  material  features 
in  favour  of  the  Atlantic  and  lake 
territory  of  that  country.  It  is  easily 
reached,  and  at  an  expense  which  is 
within  the  means  of  all  classes  above 
the  condition  of  absolute  pauperism. 
The  sources  of  employment  for  immi- 
grants are  more  varied  and  abundant 
than  they  can  be  expected  to  be  in 
California  or  Australia,  where  the 
population  is  either  purely  agricultural 
or  occupied  in  the  search  for  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Moreover,  the  settler 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  should  his  in- 
clinations be  directed  to  the  gold  re- 
gions, is  already  far  upon  the  way  to 
California  in  the  first  instance,  either 
by  way  of  Panama,  or  by  the  various 
routes  overland,  and  there  are  abun- 
dant means  of  crossing  the  Pacific 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  ports 
of  the  lake  districts  has  been  equally 
rapid  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
whose  commerce  they  feed.    The  fol« 
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lowing  was  the  popBlation  of  the  most 
important  amongst  tbefonnerin  1800 
and  in  1850 :— 


1800. 

1850. 

Cincinnati, 

760 

115,486 

Bufialo,     . 

1              ••• 

42,260 

Oswego,    . 

■             ••  • 

12,205 

Albany,    . 

.     5,340 

60,763 

Chicago,    . 

»      ••• 

29,963 

St  LouiB, 

.     2,000 

77,860 

These  places,  however,  large  though 
their  commerce  is  already,  may  be 
said  to  be  only  in  their  infancy,  and- 
most,  within  a  very  few  years,  be 
greatly  increased  in  population  and 
importance,  as  new  commanications 
are  opened  oat  for  them  with  the 
rivers  and  fertile  soils  which  are  being 
rapidly  peopled  in  the  western  states 
and  territories.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
may  instance  the  progress  made  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  town  of 
C  h  icago,  on  Lake  Mich  igan .  In  May 
1848,  a  canal  of  a  hnndred  miles  in 


length  was  opened  to  connect  that 
lake  with  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
first  section  of  a  railway  from  Chicago 
to  the  westward  was  opened  in  March 
1849.  Previously  to  these  works  be- 
ing brought  into  operation,  we  find, 
from  the  city  census  of  1847,  that  the 
population  was  16,859;  in  1860,  it 
had  sprung  up  to  29,963,  as  shown 
above ;  and  in  August  1852  it  was  es- 
timated at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  40,000, 
having  thus  considerably  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  five  years.  It  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  di- 
rection, towards  the  richest  agricultu- 
ral soil  to  be  found  in  the  world,  that 
the  stream  of  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  recently  from 
Europe,  is  principally  flowing,  at  a 
rate  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  regarded  as  almost  fabulous,  bot 
which  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Gulf  and  southern  states  have 
increased  in  population  as  follows : — 


1 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

to  Square 
Mile. 

Delaware 

76,748 

78,085 

91,532 

43.17 

Mm^land, 

447,040 

470,019 

588,035 

62.31 

Virginia, 

1,211,405 

1,239,797 

1,421,661 

23.17 

Noi-th  Carolina, 

737,987 

753,419 

868,913 

15.62 

South  Carolina, 

681,185 

594,398 

668,507 

27.28 

Georgia, 

516,823 

691,392 

905,999 

15.62 

Florida,  . 

34,730 

54,477 

87,401 

1.47 

MissiBBippi,     . 

136,621 

375,651 

600,555 

12.86 

215,739 

352,411 

517,739 

11.15 

Texas,    . 

— 

212,592 

0.89 

Arkansas, 

30,388 

97,574 
829,210 

209,689 

4.01 

Tennessee, 

681,904 

1,002,625 

21.98 

Kentucky, 

687,917 

779,828 

982,405 

26.93 

Missouri,         .... 

140,455 

383,702 

382,048 

10.12 

1 

It  cannot  escape  observation  how 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  po- 
pulation of  these  states  during  the  de- 
cade of  1840  to  1850,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  decade ;  and  it  may 
occur  to  aome,  that  the  change  in  the 
policy  of  this  country  has  been  bene- 
ficially felt  by  the  American  agricul- 
turists. Such,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
case ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  illustrative  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  a  country  by 
improvements  in  the  accommodation 
afforded  for  traflic  and  locomotion, 
that  those  states  have  progressed 
most  rapidly  in  which  sncb  improve- 
ments have  been  most  vigorously  car- 
ried out.    In  the  only  state  which 


shows  a  decline  in  population — Mis- 
souri— it  is  remarked  that  the  forma- 
tion of  railroads  and  other  public  worka 
has  been  neglected.  With  respect  to 
one  state  —  Mississippi  —  where  tite 
increase  in  population  has  been  very 
striking,  the  promise  of  the  Free- trad- 
ers to  lay  its  fertile  valley  alongside 
of  Manchester  appears  to  have  been 
realised,  without  any  material  aid 
from  such  works,  merely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  noble  river 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  its 
western  frontier.  The  southern  and 
Gulf  states,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, comprise  what  has  been 
aptly  called  the  ^^  Cotton  Zone  ;*'  and 
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the  greaUj  increased  growth  of  that  Treasnry  being  made  up  at  a  period, 
raw  material  daring  the  past  ten  years  June  80,  when  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
in  part  acconnts  for  the  advance  in  yionsyeajr's  crop  has  not  been  received 
prosperity  of  Loaisiana,  Tennessee,  in  market,  thns  rendering  confusion 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  almost  inevitable.  We  can  therefore 
and  Alabama,  where  the  bulk  of  it  is  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the 
produced.  Some  difiBcnlty  exists  in  truth  by  means  of  the  exports.  The 
ascertaining  the  precise  growth  of  following  table  gives  the  quantities, 
"  crop  **  in  each  year,  owing  to  the  ac-  in  lbs.  and  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  ex- 
counts  furnished  by  the  United  States  ported  in  the  years  specified : — 

yu  Bales  of  400 

*°'  llm.  each. 

1815, 82,998,747                   207,497 

1821-22-28,  Average  per  annum,  .  .        147,763,923                   369,409 

1849-50-51,  Average  per  annum,  .        863,073,654                2,157,684 

1852,             1,093,230,639  2,733,076 

If  we  add  to  the  return  for  1662  States  Is,  that  it  affords  to  the  household 
about  800,000  bales  for  the  consnmp-  of  the  humblest  citizen,  of  oTery  occupa- 
tion of  America  itself,  we  shall  have  a  tion — to  the  husbandman,  the  mechanio, 
totalcropofapwardsof3,500,000bales.  »?d  the  Ubourer,  whether  distant  from 
In  the  same  way  we  may  add  about  **»«  ^J"^  ?(,.f^™™«"«  J^'  ^,1^**^^°*  ™ 
130,000  bales  for  the  American  con-  rZ"n2nt««  in^th'^^^ 
sumption  of  1821,  which  will  make  !Ll'„PtdT^^^ 
the  entirecrop  of  that  year  500,000  supplying  themselres,  by  their  own  handi- 
bales.  We  find  thus,  that  m  the  work  in  its  manufacture,  with  numerous, 
thirty-one  years  from  1821  to  1852  and  various,  and  inappreciable  comforts 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  3,000,000  which,  without  it,  they  would  have  diffi- 
bales  in  the  growth,  which  has  muZ/t-  oulty  in  obtaining.  In  yielding  them 
plied  itse^  during  that  period  seven^  such  comforts,  it  stimulates  them  to  in- 
fold/  The  importance  to  America  of  dustry  and  frugality ;  it  gives  them  con- 
this  crop,  as  an  element  of  wealth,  ientment;  and  it  fosters  and  cherishes 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  *''**  elevated  spjn*  of  tdf-deprndenee 
*>.A^.«nano  ««!««  «p  u  i^  ^QA(l  Kfi  «>raii  ondcr  favour  of  Providence,  which  ought 

?,%  ^^A  n  J  J  ft  ®  ^K  i^-t^  us  f  to  bo  nni^o™l  constituents  of  American 
112,000,000  doUars;  that  Its  cnltiva-  eharacter.  .  .  Everywhere  it  has  laid 
Uon  and  preparation  for  market  em-  y,^^^  ^^^  ^eep  and  permanent  the  foun- 
ploys  upwards  of  800,000  agricnltu-  dation  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
ral  labourers,  85  per  cent  of  whom  united  States,  and  of  their  independence 
are  slaves  and  the  residue  (120,000)  of  foreign  nations.  More  than  anything 
are  white  citizens ;  that  upwards  of  eUe  hat  Uiit  product  mad«  o^er  ita^iont, 
120,000  tons  of  steam  shipping,  and  even  the  most  powerful,  dependent  <m  the 
at  least  7000  persons,  are  engaged  in  United  States  of  America,** 
its  transportation  from  the  interior  to  We  commend  the  fact  referred  to  in 
the  southern  ports  ;  and  that,  after  the  last  sentence  to  the  serious  consi- 
remunerating  merchants,  factors,  un-  deration  of  statesmen  and  politicians, 
derwriters,  and  a  host  of  other  per-  But  the  possession  of  the  raw  ma- 
sons, it  famishes  profitable  freight  for  terial  has  done  more  than  this.  In 
1,100,000  tons  of  American  shipping,  addition  to  its  ^^  household  '*  manu- 
and  55,000  seamen  in  the  Gulf  and  facture,  America  now  possesses  a 
Atlantic  coasting  trade,  and  for  growing  and  prosperous  mannfactur- 
800,000  tons  and  40,000  seamen  for  ing  interest,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
its  transport  to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  boasted  superiority  of  this  country, 
The  report  before  us  remarks  with  she  has  even  become  an  extensive 
respect  to  it : —  exporter.  From  the  census  returns 
"  Not  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  uses  of  1849-50,  we  find  the  following  esti- 
of  this  product  to  the  people  of  the  United  mate  of  its  extent : — 

Number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States,      .  1,094 

Amount  of  capital  invested, 74,501,031  dollars. 

Bales  of  cotton  used, 641,240 

Value  of  raw  material, 84,835,056  doUazi. 
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Kamber  of  handi  emplojed  (iiMde%  H^SO ;  feiwlf^ 

59,136) 92,286 

Eaiire  wages  per  month  (malea^  653,778  doIlazBj 

females,  703,414  dollaza), 1,357,102  doDaa. 

Yaloa  of  entire  prodnctBy 61,8d9,184  doOaa. 

The  oondition  of  the  hinds  emplof*  the  amomt  of  8^399,280  dollan;  mad 

ed  in  the  American  factories  is  do>  iron  nannlhclorieB,  whieb  enplojed, 

scribed  as  allbrding  a  striking  eontrast  at  the  same  period,  57,294  pfrsom, 

with  that  of  theoperatiyesinonrown  whose  annual  wages   aaooited   to 

mannfactoring   districts.     The   ave-  15,000,000  doUan. 

rage  wages  paid  to  themales,  accord-  An  artide  like  the  present  wonld 

ing  to  the  aboTO  retnnif  was  a  firaction  neeessarilj  be    incomplete    widiont 

nnder  20  dollars  per  month,  and  those  something  more  than  a  paamig  refar- 

paid  to  the  females,  a  fraction  nnder  12  ence  to  that  portion  of  the  eonatiy, 

dollars  per  month.  In  both  instances  CaUfomia,  wfaidi,  during  the  last  few 

farabove  the  aven^  paid  In  Great  Bri-  yean,  has  had  so  important  an  in- 

tain ;  and  there  is  this  importantdiffe*  flnence  In  promoting  the  prosperitj  of 

rence  between  the  factory  population  the  entire  Union.    Unfortanatdy,  the 

of  America  and  onr  own,  that  amongst  means  of  affording  Yerj  accnrate  in- 

the  former  it  is  rare  that  the  employ-  formation  are  not  within  reach,  tiw 

moot  is  followed  contlnnonslj,  and  In  retarns  of  population,  &c^  furnjahed 

most  cases  the  operatives  are  of  a  to  the  United   States  GoTenimeot 

superior  class — the  sons  and  daughters  being  incomplete.    We  are  sni^riSed 

of  farmerB,  or  respectable  artisans,  with  the  following,  however,  l^  the 

who  enter  the  factories  for  a  few  years,  publishers  of  a  veiy  elaborate  work 

seldom  more  than  three  or  four,  and  jnstrecelved^TW^  Amerwan  Sutiui' 

having  accumulated  a  few  hundred  eal  Annmalfor  the  Year  1854.*    Tbe 

dollars,  retire  to   marry  and  settle  population  of  California,  aeooidii^  to 

upon  a  farm,  or  to  pursue  some  other  the  returns  made  to  the  fMeral  cmsna 

avocation   more   congenial  to  their  in  1850,  was  estimated  at  117,5S8. 

habits  and  more  healthy  than  factory  The  state  census  of  1852  makes  the 

labour.    A  rapid  Increase  has  of  late  population  264,435.    But  It  has  been 

been  going  on  in  the  manufacture,  and  estimated  that  one-sixth  ought  to  be 

also  in  the  export  of  native  cotton  added  to  the  latter  for  the  number  of 

fabrics.    In  1849-50,  the  extent  of  persons  who  have  omitted  to  reteiii 

this  export  was  returned  In  the  census  themsdves.     This  will  give  us  the 

tables  at  4,700,000  dollars.    In  1852  population  in  1852  as  808,507,  whldi 

it  was  estimated  at  7,672,151  dollars,  is  an  Increase  of  190,969  In  the  two 

With  respect  to  the  actual  increase  in  years,  or  95,484  per  annum.    In  this 

the  maoafactnre,  it  is  estimated  by  a  estimate,    however,    the    Important 

gentleman  holding  a  high  position  in  county  of  Eldorado  Is  not  Included, 

the  legislative  department  of  the  fede-  Adding   the  population  omitted,   it 

ral  government,  that  in  1852  the  capl-  would  appear  that  the  country  now 

tal  embarked  in  the  cotton  mannfac-  contains  210,858   whites,  of  which 

tories  of  the  United  States  was  at  105,344  are  citizens  over  21  yeare  of 

least  80,000,000  dollars ;    that   the  age ;  2090  negroes ;  572  mulattoes ; 

value  of  the  products  wa870,000,000 ;  domesticated  Indians,  83,539 ;   and 

that  100,000  male  and  female  labour-  foreign   residents,  59,991.     Of  the 

era  were  employed,  and  that  quite  latter,  about  25,000  are  believed  to  be 

700,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  at  least  Chinese.    The  cultivation  of  the  soO, 

85,000,000    dollars,  were  spun  and  which  Is  rich.  Is  steadily  Increasing, 

woven.    America  possesses  also  ex-  garden  cultivation  being  specially  at- 

tensive  woollen  manufactories,  which  tended  to.    The  most  interesting  ob- 

employed,  at  the  date  of  the  last  cen-  Ject  of  Inquiry,  however,  is  with  m- 

sus,  89,252  hands,  receiving  wages  to  spect  to  the  quantity  of  the  predooa 

*  American  StatUiical  Annwd  for  1854,  compiled  from  authentio  aonroas  bj 
BioHARD  SwAiNSON  FiSHEB,  M.D.,  and  Chablbs  Colbt,  A3L,  New  York.    J.  BL 

Colton  &  Co.»  Na  36  Cedar  Street^  and  supplied  in  EngUoid  by  Trubner  &  Co, 
Patemoeter  Bow. 
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metals  which  the  Califoroian  nines 
haveyielded.  We  find  that  from  1848, 
when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  that 
country,  to  80th  Jnly  1853,  the  amonnt 
deposlteidat  thePhiladelphia mints  was 
172,034,286  dollars,  which,  with  the 
deposits  at  the  branches,  makes  a  total 
of  192,115,025  dollars.  This  amonnt 
was  increased  by  farther  deposits  at 
Philadelphiain  Angnst,September,  and 
October,  which  swelled  the  total,  np  to 
the  Slst  October  1853,  to  203,886,025 
dollars.  By  a  comparisonxf  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  specie  to  and 
from  foreign  conntries,  m>m  1847  to 
October  Slst,  the  net  total  exported  is 
fonnd  to  have  been  75,105^207  dollars ; 
and,  deducting  this  amount  from  the 
total  receipts  from  California,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  possess  at 
the  present  time  neetrfy  a  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  doUars  in  specie  more 
than  they  did  in  1846. 

The  progress  of  this  great  country 
has  not,  however,  been  altogether  of 
a  material  character,  and  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated  from  revenue  or 
population  returns,  statistics  of  ship- 
ping, of  agriculture|,  or  of  manufactures. 
Literature,  education,  and  the  means 
of  religious  teaching,  have  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  progress  made 
in  commerce  and  in  national  wealth. 
For  the  population  of  America,  about 
twenty-three  millions  in  1850,  she  had 
86,221  churches  and  chapels,  with 
accommodation  for  13,967,449  per- 
sons. This  is  a  large  amount  of  ac- 
commodation to  be  possessed  by  a 
new  country,  whose  population  has 
augmented  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  is  spread  over  so 
vast  an  area.  Of  these  churches,  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent  in 
number  and  in  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation which  they  afibrd : — 


Chnrd&M. 

Aggremte 
•coommodation. 

Baptist,         .      8,791 

8,130,878 

Episcopal,     .      1,422 

625,213 

Methodifit,     .    12,467 

4,209,333 

ProBbyterian,      4,584 

2,040,316 

Roman  Catholic,  1,112 

620,950 

Lutheran,     .      1,213 

531,100 

Boman  Catholicism,  it  would  seem, 
does  not  flourish  in  the  United  States, 
considering  the  large  number  of  people 
belonging  to  that  Church  whom  Ire- 
land has  sent  out  during  the  past  few 

VOL.  ucxv.— NO.  ccccuny. 


years.  The  statistics  with  respect  to 
education  In  that  country  are  incom- 
plete. It  is  stated,  however,  in  the 
American  book  last  referred  to,  that 
there  were,  in  June  1850,  nearly 
4,000,000  of  its  youth  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  various  educational 
institutions,  which  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  five  free  persons. 
The  teachers  numbered  115,000,  and 
thecollegesandschools  nearly  100,000. 
America  has  upwards  of  seventy 
theological  schools ;  forty- four  medi- 
cal and  surgical  schools;  nineteen 
schools  of  law ;  and  ten  schools  of 
practical  science.  Extensive  libraries 
are  attached  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  institutions. 

We  have  spoken  heretofore  only 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States.  She  possesses,  however,  a  navy 
by  no  means  contemptible  in  number 
of  ships,  size,  and  equipment.  In 
1852  she  had  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  120  guns,  and  the  remainder  of 
74  guns  each,  and  four  others  build- 
ing. She  had  fifteen  ingates,  chiefly 
of  44  guns  each ;  twenty  ^oops,  chiefly 
of  20  guns  each ;  four  brigs  of  10 
guns;  two  schooners  of  small  ar- 
mament; sixteen  steamers,  most  of 
them  of  recent  construction,  and 
powerfully  armed,  and  five  store- 
ships.  The  marine  corps  attached  to 
the  navy  department  consisted,  in  Oc- 
tober 1852,  of  1268  officers  and  men. 

We  cannot  quit  the  contemplation 
of  the  striking  picture  which  America 
presents  of  vigorous  and  successfal 
enterprise  pervading  every  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  every 
pursuit  and  movement  in  which  her 
population  are  engaged,  without  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  her 
and  some  of  the  great  European  com- 
munities, and  speculating  what  might 
have  been  the  result  in  them  had  the 
same  well-directed  enterprise  been 
called  into  requisition.  Take  as  one 
of  these  Russia,  with  her  sixty  or 
eighty  millions  of  population  and  vast 
extent  of  territory,  capable  of  produc- 
ing every  commodity  requisite  for  in- 
suring the  greatness  of  a  nation.  Had 
her  government  and  landowners,  in* 
stead  of  expending  the  whole  of  her 
revenue  and  capitd  in  barbaric  pomp 
and  wars  of  aggression — in  studding 
her  shores  and  her  frontiers  with  for- 
tresses and  batteries  —  turned  their 

2z 
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alieDtkm  to  the  improraMi 
BATigmble  liTen,  mad  to  the 
tiooof  aejsteoiofrailroedi;  bed  the 
eppUaoces  ai  waea/ot  aad  medriiwy 
becB  brought  to  aid  in  the  cahiTaliea 
of  lierfloil,  aad  in  her  domettie 
fJMtara*  what  height  of 
pfoapcrity  might  ahe  net  hare  bees 
cffjojing  at  the  present  monait,  in* 
atead  of  bdog,  what  ahe  hae  aude 
hoaeli;  the  plagne  and  the  pot  of 
Enropel  Her  Bonthern  proTineea 
might  hare  anppUed  food  snffident,  of 
every  hind,  to  have  maintained  apopn« 
lation  treble  in  extent  of  what  she  now 
ponssHWfi  She  baa  witliin  lier  teni« 
toiy  minerab  almoat  inezhanatible  in 
extent.  She  has  vast  forests  of  excel- 
lent timber,  which  Inrite  the  axe  of 
the  enterprising  laboorer;  fisheries, 
which  might  be  proaecnted  with  emi- 
nent snccess ;  and  other  soaroea  <^ 
wealth,  which  a  more  practical  and 
senaible  people  would  long  ago  have 
tanied  to  nsefol  and  profitable  acconnk 
She  baa  had  in  her  possession  the 
means  of  forming  a  powerfal  mercan- 
tile marine,  which  wonld  have  been 
by  this  time  a  vigoroos  competitor  for 
a  share  in  the  commerce  and  the  car- 
xying  trade  of  the  world ;  whilst,  by 
an  improved  system  of  roads  and 
inland  naviffation,  she  might  have 
made  herself  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia.  Bat  Rnssia  has  prefer- 
red the  path  of  ambition.  She  has 
aimed  at  grssping  new  territory,  and 
neglected  the  more  peaceful  and  the 
wiser  policy  of  developlDg  the  re- 
aoorces  of  that  which  she  already 
possessed ;  and,  as  the  resalt,  her  fall 
from  a  high  position  amongst  the  na- 
tions is  probably  close  at  hand. 

Bot  we  turn  once  more,  before  oon- 
doding,  to  the  great  country  of  the 
west,  with  a  view  to  inquire  whether 
its  institutions,  and  their  past  work- 
ing, afford  a  guarantee  of  its  perma- 
nence and  continued  prosperity.  There 
was  a  period— in  1828,  if  we  remem- 


[J«». 


discani,  aad  mn  hacve,  to  tbeae  who 
haveMt  atadied  the  paaitfoaqf^ 

Bat  smce  18S8  mach  has  been  flffBCtsd 
to  ceaMat  aad  atrengthca  the  cntin 
confedentioa.  The  Tarioaa  tiass  of 
raflway  aad  otter  ooaunancatioos 
mnning  front  aorth  to  aoath  ea  the 
Atlantie  aeaboaid,  aad  aloag  the  val- 
ley betweea  the  Alleghany  aad  the 
BodKy  Moantnina,  throngh  everj 
varied  of  cUoiate  and  of  aoO,  froai 
the  temperate  aeariy  to  the  tropic, 
have  created  avaatinterdiangeof  the 
prodncta,  both  of  agriedtare  aad  of 
manofactnxing  indnatry,  which  no  see- 
tion  of  the  great  republic  can  now 
afford  to  foregOi  or  to  see  diminished. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
condition  of  mntuai  depcndeaoe  be- 
tween the  variona  states  la  beoomiiig 
day  by  day  more  acknowledged.  The 
mannfactnring  and  western  states 
especially  feel  the  advantagea  afforded 
to  domestic  industry  by  an  inereasiag 
crop  of  the  raw  material,  cotton,  and 
the  sources  of  national  wealth,  in 
the  shape  of  exporta,  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  southern  states  provides, 
whilst  the  latter,  from  tariff  reduc- 
tions, and  the  great  advance  made  in 
domtttic  manufactures  of  every  de- 
scription, have  ceased  to  feel  that  they 
are  taxed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  <h 
the  other  states  of  the  Uidon.  These 
considerations  induce  us  to  believe, 
and  indeed  to  hope,  that  the  progresi 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  Am^csn 
republic  will  continue,  that  the  poli- 
tical compact  of « the  various  states 
which  composeitwillremunnnbrokeB, 
and  that  a  high  destiny  for  it  amougsC 
nations  is  in  the  future. 
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So  siDgnlar  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  following  facts  were  commnnlcated 
to  the  editors,  that  withont  a  brief 
preliminary  narrative  thereof  their 
peculiar  valae  would  fail  to  be  appro* 
dated. 

They  found  themselyes,  early  in  the 
forenoon  of  last  summer,  seated  m>*a- 
ott  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  under  the  vast  roof 
of  the  sheds  at  Paddington  terminus : 
outside  was  the  usual  confusion  which 
precedes  the  departure  of  a  great  down- 
train  on  the  broad  gauge;  selfish, 
eager,  bustling,  distracted,  unconcern- 
ed, vulgar,  stupid,  unmeaning;  oflicial 
coolness  mingled  with  individual  im- 
portance, irritated  pomposity  with 
irresponsible  management,  civil  re-^ 
plies  with  heated  questions;  there 
were  trunks  without  owners,  owners 
without  their  trunks,  female  affitation 
and  childish  forwardness,  and  stray 
dogs ;  British  gentlemen  looking  ab- 
suni  in  picturesque  hats,  or  decent 
Londoners  disguised  by  light  mous- 
taches ;  servants  in  quiet  livery  and 
genteel  composure,  elaborate  fo- 
reigners, with  elegant  feet  and  dirty 
hands,  and  impertinent  vacancy  of 
face  —  a  chaos  out  of  which  order 
seemed  hopeless ;  while  a  boy,  with 
mouth  awry,  kept  up  a  monotonous 
mention  of  the  Daily  News  and  Punch; 
the  bookstalhi  fiared  beyond,  full  of 
odious  grass-green  volumes,  and  blue 
ones,  or  red,  or  salmon-coloured,  or 
piebald,  where  at  last  Uncle  TonCs 
Cabin  had  ceased  to  reign  over  theZon- 
don  JaumtUy  with  its  long-bodied  tab- 
leans  of  the  same  endless  melo- drama, 
or  Beyiwlds's^  with  its  sickening  varia- 
tions to  one  dull  despicable  mockery  of 
romance.  Within  neighbouring  oiBce- 
windows  appeared  the  spruce  faces  of 
railway  clerks,  as  in  framed  photo- 
graphs of  the  last  fast-fashion,  the 
newest  shirt  or  latest  breast-pin,  and 
the  emptiest  puppyism ;  while  outside, 
through  the  range  of  sheds,  machinery 
clanked,  unseen  engines  hissed  and 
puffed,  a  blue  glimpse  of  sky  alone  shot 
m  from  over  the  hot  red  suburbs.  By 
the  carriage  door  stood  a  young  lady 


in  mourning,  who  to  the  last  was  ex- 
changing low  words  and  farewell 
promises  with  her  friends ;  a  large  old 
gentleman,  close  at  hand,  with  a  harsh 
voice,  was  authoritatively  stating  his 
wishes,  which  seemed  orders,  to  a  re- 
spectable middle-aged  man,  who 
listened  with  intense  deference.  In- 
side, at  the  opposite  window,  an 
elderly  lady  fronted  her  schoolboy  son, 
careful  of  a  parcel  and  a  basket ;  in 
like  manner,  serenely  regardless  of  the 
hubbub,  or  curiously  attentive  to  it, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  present  age  sat  opposite  his 
younger  though  scarce  less  remarkable 
friend  by  the  other.  But  the  first  bell 
rang,  and  the  fair  girl  in  crape  was 
hurried  in;  they  caught  her  hand 
still,  still  had  more  things  to  mention, 
other  promises  to  enforce,  heedless  who 
heard  it ;  the  window  comer  was  the 
seat  most  convenient  for  that,  as  also  of  • 
course  most  prized  for  the  journey,  and 
the  younger  gentleman  instinctively 
made  way.  It  was  taken  amidst  too 
much  anxiety  for  any  thanks,  and  they 
were  yet  lingering  near  each  other  at 
the  second  bell;  which,  however, 
made  the  large  old  gentleman  turn  to 
enter.  He  pressed  through,  but  stop- 
ped with  a  frown.  ^^Hm — £tr,"  he 
observed  sharply,  addressing  himself 
to  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
modem  times,  who  was  not  looking  at 
him,  "  I  think  you  are  sitting  on  my 
coat  I " 

The  latter  tumed,  rose  politely  to 
extract  the  garment,  and  would  have 
restored  it  to  him  with  equal  courtesy, 
doubtless  an  apology  besides. 

^^  In  fact,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man emphatically,  his  large  face 
flushing  redder,  *^  the  place  is  mine^ 
sir — I  took  it,  sir— sir,  I  secured  the 
place,  and  left  it  simply  to  speak  on 
business,  sir,  to  my  chief  clerk  I " 

With  a  quiet  bow  the  great  writer 
withdrew :  there  is  happily  an  abun- 
dance of  seats  in  a  broad-gauge  car- 
riage, and  while  the  merchant  assumed 
his  right  with  a  puffed  visage,  the 
former  crossed  over  to  his  friend's 
side ;  the  doors  slammed  along,  the 
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gnard  Bhot  in  his  head  with  his  civil 
request  to  see  the  tickets;  the  mer- 
chant's head-clerk  followed  breathless, 
with  a  oopj  of  the  Timee  for  his 
master,  which  "was  received  with  a 
rather  cold  nod,  and  the  remark  that  it 
was  jast  in  time.  Then  the  first  faint 
shriek  of  the  engine  seemed  to  blend 
with  a  stifled  sob  close  at  hand,  when 
the  last  good-byes  were  heard ;  there 
were  figures  keeping  pace  outside  the 
window  for  some  moments,  as  all  else 
swam  bj,  and  a  final  gesture  at  the 
pavement's  verge;  while  scraping, 
grinding,  grating  underneath,  wiUi 
convulsive  gasp  and  angry  snort  and 
scornful  puff,  the  fierce  power  scream- 
ed along  in  the  van  like  a  demon, 
and  shot  off  at  speed— smooth,  vibrat- 
ing, torrent-like,  through  the  open 
day.  The  veil  was  drawn  down  m>m 
the  crape  bonnet,  and  the  wearer 
seemed  to  shrink  into  her  comer,  with 
a  vacant  gaze  upward  into  immeasur- 
able distance,  through  the  solid  car- 
riage-roof: sternly  unfolding  a  cur- 
tain of  advertisements  before  him,  the 
old  gentleman  was  immediately  ab- 
'  sorbed  in  the  money-market  and  city 
intelligence ;  the  schoolboy  looked 
knowingly  from  one  to  another,  while 
he  carefhlly  began  to  pare  his  nails 
with  a  new  penknife,  and  his  mother 
slowly  ate  a  biscuit :  the  remarkable 
writer  reflected  profoundly ;  his  com- 
panion eyed  on  both  sides  the  twink- 
ling space. 

How  did  the  suburbs  of  the  West 
End,  shining  white  or  glowing  red, 
flit  off  to  either  hand,  with  a  momen- 
tary shimmer  of  blinded  windows,  and 
the  unfinished  ends  of  streets,  and  the 
rows  of  back-garden  doors,  where 
carpets  are  beaten !  The  brickworks 
whirled  past  into  the  manufactory- 
yards,  and  tbe  high  chimney-stalks 
fled  silently  from  long  lines  of  trees 
pursuing.  There  was  motion  among 
the  pollarded  limes,  the  close-feathered 
elms,  as  if  they  swarmed  into  order, 
while  softly  gleamed  and  moved  the 
village  spire  beyond;  the  low-pitched 
farms  crept  near  each  other,  smoking 
faintly,  with  hazy  obelisks  of  poplar 
shifting  round,  and  great  London  was 
gone  behind  into  a  stili  streak  of 
doud.  What  a  cool  breeze  upon  the 
cheek !  although  not  a  leaf  stirred  out- 
side; and  the  white  vapours  rose  erect, 
tbe  roo&  intensely  glittered,  tbe  long 


landscape  steeped  itself  in  hot  light; 
the  mowers  in  the  grass  were  wiping 
theur  foreheads  as  they  turned  with 
an  idr  of  interest.    And  beneath  the 
bridge,  blown  back  as  by  a  gale  loimd 
some  storm-cape,  the  white  steam  was 
left  wreathing  behind.  Sixty  miles  an 
hour — and  against  what  hurricane  of 
the  summer  atmosphere  ?  Or  was  the 
apparent  swiftness  but  an  ilinaion, — 
doing  no  more,  indeed,  by  all  that 
spurring  and  panting,  or  that  rash  of 
almost  noiseless  might,  so  majestlcallj 
calm  on  the  Great  Western,  bat  to 
stop  still — to  let  the  smooth  nJls  g^ide 
backward  under  the  smooth  wheda, 
with  the  mightier  motion  of  the  roll- 
ing earth  ?    And  oh  I  if  even  after  all 
truly  shooting  westward  at  such  a  rate, 
— ^yet  if  perversely  toward  the  east, 
with  all  her  towers,  her  trees,  her 
sates  and  bars,  the  world  be  plunging, 
flying,  rolling  away  into  shadow,  from 
the  steadfast  orb  she  still  is  drding 
round  ;  then  how  really  less  than  no- 
thing this  journey,  at  every  stroke  re- 
coiling secretly  by  yards  I    If  the  sun 
indeed  seemed  to  stand  still  at  the  voiee 
of  Joshua  in  battle,  and  the  suddenly 
arrested  globecould  have  failed  to  hnri 
them  all  together  firom  its  breast,  did 
not  the  tardiest  warrior  who  then 
chased  his  foe  go  swifter  through  space 
than  steam  could  take  him  now? 

Eyeing  the  bulky  knees  of  the  mer- 
cantile gentleman  with  a  disgust  which 
his  newspaper  prevented  him  from 
observing,  the  younger  traveller  turned 
to  address  his  illustrious  friend.  ^^Has 
not  travelling,"  he  said,  ^'  once  so  fnll 
of  interest,  become  the  dullest  thing 
in  the  world,  since  it  was  reduced  to 
a  system,  and  become  mechanical?  If 
there  is  any  memory  I  detest,  it  is 
that  of  James  Watt  and  his  tea-kettle, 
and  the  astonishing  Stephenson,  who 
is  a  sort  of  saint  to  the  bulk  of  man« 
kind  nowadays— unless,  to  be  sure, 
that  of  the  great  Hudson  !^ 

'^  Why  not  the  engineer,  William 
Hnskisson  ?  "  was  the  reply,  with  a 
smile.  '^  Though,  like  the  hiventor  of 
many  other  destructive  machines,  he 
was  killed  on  the  first  line  constmcted. 
Like  Remus,  he  moistened  the  fbnnda* 
tions  of  a  fierce  empu-e  with  his  own 
blood.  But  although  scarcely  safe^  it 
is  cheap,  regular,  and  comfortable.** 

**  Comfortable !  Why,  the  innocent 
content  of  our  ancestors  seems  to  me 
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a  thousand  times  more  comfortable  I 
Their  day's  jotimey  went  quicker,  I 
fitncy,  than  two  honrs  with  ns;  it 
was  fnll  of  freshness,  circamstance, 
and  difficulty — from  pleasant  inter- 
course to  active  adventure — ^when  the 
sun  still  went  round  the  earth,  and 
the  night  could  come  on  huge  to  be- 
late  them,  with  all  her  old  shadows 
and  inscrutable  stars — till  the  moon 
rose  on  their  road  as  they  sought  it, 
their  weapons  glimmered  by,  and  they 
gained  their  hostelry  at  last.  There 
was  then  a  glow  in  the  wood-fire  that 
is  not  now  in  rubies — a  flavour  in  the 
ale-horn  that  Burgundy  might  envy 
— a  force  in  human  speech,  a  worth  in 
looks  and  acts,  a  strain  of  fine  accident, 
and  a  spontaneous  sagacity,  which  I 
would  give  all  our  dvulsaUon  to 
know!" 

*'  Ah  I  the  inn  was  a  great  power 
in  those  days-^a  link  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  social  progress.  It  suc- 
ceeded the  church,  when  the  church 
was  just  about  to  fail.  Mine  host 
himself  made  the  whole  way  to  Can- 
terbury a  sort  of  peripatetic  Tabard 
Inn  I" 

**  Yes ;  one  sees  them  making  the 
road  alive  —  now  lagging  in  joyous 
idleness,  with  sundry  side-flirtations — 
now  mute  from  intentness  on  the  tale,  or 
to  hold  their  sides  with  laughter,  while 
the  unconscious  steeds  plucked  at  the 
wayside,  or  sucked  deep  in  some  pool, 
the  flies  hovering  by  their  ears— till. 
At  the  day's  end,  they  heard  the  cathe- 
dral chimes  through  the  trees,  and  aXL 
at  once  drew  grave  faces,  seeing  its 
beautiful  tall  bell-tower  in  the  blue 
evening,  rich  with  sunset  and  devout 
workmanship.  The  very  tales  were 
not  80  full  of  interest  as  the  journey  I  ** 

^*  Doubtless — for  these  pilgrims  were 
rude  enough  sinners  at  home,  the 
whole  of  whose  sanctity  lay  senseless 
abroad,  and  their  merry  good-fellow- 
ship only  adorned  the  interval.  Mine 
host's  story-telling  plan  to  shorten  the 
way  waa  a  happj^  one,  but  it  tended 
to  cheat  himself  m  the  issue,  for  the 
poet  was  by!  He  made  love  and 
good-humour  turn  homeward  for  the 
future ;  and  these  Protestaat  powers 
will  forsake  travelling  itself  as  they 
did  the  tavern — ay,  as  they  did  the 
relic-shrine  before  it  The  time  of 
the  mail-coach  made  the  road  ro- 
mance, till  an  outside  seat  had  a 


charm  perfectly  inexpressible ;  the 
j^ard's  bugle  had  an  exquisite  music 
m  it;  to  every  sport-loving  associa- 
tion of  an  Englishman — ^his  fondness 
for  horses,  air,  Rood  cheer,  his  very 
love  of  nature— ma/  was  the  perfection 
of  arrangement  and  equipment  Yon 
then  found,  indeed,  your  ^warmest 
welcome  in  an  inn ; '  the  turf  was  in 
its  glory,  the  club  at  its  height  of 
popularity,  when  politics  were  in 
every  mouth,  commerce  flourishingi 
war  at  an  end,  and  travelling  the  am- 
bition of  all  who  were  above  want 
Suddenly  the  entire  system  shook, 
exploded,  and  was  gone  for  ever! 
There  is  neither  distinction,  amuse- 
ment, refreshment,  nor  any  associa- 
tion dear  to  the  fancy  in  nulway 
travelling ;  it  is,  as  you  remark,  the 
very  weariest  of  all  blanks  in  life.  To 
talk  of  romance  in  connection  with  it 
is  a  piece  of  desperate  cant,  save  as  in 
whatever  the  human  mind  has  to  do 
with.  The  heart  and  imagination  will 
find  occasional  coincidences ;  but  they 
are  rare  exceptions,  to  which  this 
grand  leveller  is  a  relentless  enemy." 

*'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  caravan  stripped 
of  its  sole  charm — that  dreamy  repose 
of  all  at  the  tent- door,  shaped  aloud  by 
the  stoiy-teller  into  a  form  as  dream- 
like. For  what  Sahara  can  be  flatter, 
deader,  or  drearier  than  the  world 
transformed  by  a  railway  ?  Clinging 
to  these  dull  grooves,  swerving  from 
every  swell  of  ground,  raised  over 
every  hollow,  quarried  through  slopes, 
and  plunged  beneath  the  hill,  with 
lane  hidden  and  street  avoided,  flash- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  dwindled  dis- 
tance, and  never-broken  sky,  where 
the  telegraph-wires  keep  slightly  wav- 
ing up  and  down  like  lines  for  some 
music  never  to  be  written!  Tanta- 
lised with  voices,  too,  and  faces,  and 
brief  proximities,  that  are  gone  beyond 
recall  when  just  apprehended." 

"  Well,  we  may  look  on  the  effect 
of  it  all  as  moral.  We  shall  like  tra- 
velling the  less,  though  perhaps  urged 
to  it  oftener.  One  will  not  so  live  to 
travel  as  travel  to  live.  Business, 
recreation,  and  repose — the  three  great 
necessities  of  an  Englishman— balance 
themselves  better  through  these  faci- 
lities, although  the  means  may  seem 
to  grow  monotonous.  He  works  more, 
more  thoroughly  feels  the  delight  of 
what  nature  is  left  to  him,  and,  above 
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ftU,  begins  to  yalne  the  troe  worth  of 
home.  Beallj,  we  may  talk  of  the 
serioasness  of  a  joarney  to  onr  fore- 
fathers— for  the  time,  the  money,  the 
ittconyenience,  and  hazard  it  cost  them 
— bat  a  modem  joomey  is  immensely 
graver,  freqnent  ae  we  make  it,  little 
as  we  need  spend  on  it,  and  with  every 
result  of  science  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice. Why,  the  emptiest  man  has  to 
look,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  exdnde 
the  dreadful  vacancv  somehow, — ^nei- 
ther drinking,  smoking,  nor  occnpying 
the  box-seat  with  idiotic  stable-talk 
to  the  tolerating  coachman,  depraved 
winks  of  familiaritv  to  every  yonng 
woman  by  the  road,  snpercilions  airs 
to  all  beside,  and  his  sole  thought  of 
the  fatnre — ^that  of  dinner  the  same 
afternoon.  The  glory  of  the  bagman 
is  ^one.  Inn,  hostler,  and  chamber- 
maid, if  they  exist,  look  npon  him  as 
on  a  common  man,  who,  widi  a  some- 
what nndlstingnishable  aspect,  hurries 
at  night  to  the  commercial  room, 
sleeps  double-bedded,  and  emerges 
successively  to  cheap  breakfast,  num- 
bered boots,  and  a  quick  round  of 
calls  till  the  afternoon  train.  In  the 
train,  who  could  actually  draw  a  bag- 
man into  conversation  ?  Does  he 
meditate,  or  seem  to  do  so — ^the  good 
time  comes  bade  to  him  oddly,  a  sort 
of  remorse,  for  it  was  he  who^  first 
grew  discontented,  wishing  for  a  faster 
pace,  something  new,  something  to 
annihilate  space,  after  he  gave  up  the 
^g,  and  ceased  to  fear  highwaymen.** 

*^  Ha— yes  I  How  one  recollects 
him — ^the  red-wheeled  royal  mail  be- 
neath him,  old  Martin's  low-crowned 
hat  and  blue  face  above,  the  hangins 
game,  geese,  and  turkeys — ^the  loaded 
top  and  the  fhll  inside,  and  the  holly- 
twigs,  when  Christmas  drew  round, 
and  I  was  a  schoolbov  with  a  trunk  at 
the  gate.  Qh,  fear  and  hope— the  place 
that  was  barely  left  me  —  the  frosty 
morning  air  and  faint-blue  trees  mer- 
rily shifiiog  by— the  ringing  harness, 
and  the  horses  dancing  on,  with  their 
four  heads  nodding  In  unison,  and 
coquettishly  tossing  to  each  other. 
The  satin  cravat  with  its  gorgeous 
pin,  the  smart  hat  and  the  vulgar  con- 
sequence, the  green  bag  that  came  out 
at  the  end— though,  for  a  while,  I 
fanded  him,  I  must  say,  a  nobleman 
^-who  could  forget  them  !  ** 

^^  At  all  events,  then,  even  he  must 


be  aware,  however  vagudy,  that  of 
all  modes  of  locomotion  theraflwaj  is 
the  dullest.  The  last  nulwayaoddent, 
and  his  own  insurance- ti&et  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  show  that  it  is  at 
present  by  far  the  most  poiloiis. 
Make  its  system  as  perfect  as  yon 
please,  one  touch  may  shoot  you  in  a 
moment  beyond  the  stars  into  eter- 
nity. The  neglect  of  a  single  maiif 
his  folly,  or  one  glass  too  mndi.  Kay, 
what  were  Dick  Turpin  on  Blade 
Bess,  pistol  in  hand,  to  the  blind  malice 
of  the  dullest  clodpole  with  a  stone,  or 
the  merest  pebble  from  a  foolish  ur- 
chin at  sport  1  One  wishes,  thou|^ 
a  bagman,  that  the  population  of  aU 
Great  Britain  were  better,  more  cared 
for,  happier,  able  to  read  and  think. 
One  would  fain  drive  the  thought 
from  one*s  head,  and  hope  the  beet : 
honified,  in  fact,  with  picturing  coro- 
ners^ inquests,  or  the  livdy  anxiety 
of  one's  friends  for  damages, — one 
would  fain  read.  And  at  the  next 
station,  for  the  first  time  in  one's  life 
buying  a  book,  one  finds  one's-self 
strangdv  drawn  jnto  other  matters, 
snatched  far  to  the  distant  ages  or 
farthest  lands,  forgetting  all  else,  per- 
haps, in  concern  for  an  old  negro 
slave.  Pocketing  it  in  sudden  recol- 
lection at  his  station,  he  mshes  out 
another  and  a  better  bagman." 

*^My  dear  sir — hush  —  that  old 
gentleman  in  the  comer  seems  annoy- 
ed;  he  is  frowning  at  us  over  his  T^mes^ 
and  we  are  stopping  immediately-^ 
Slough,  I  think  ?^' 

At  Slough  station,  how  hot,  how 
glaring  t  Twice,  as  the  train  stopped, 
did  a  passionless  voice  shout  the 
name  of  the  place ;  the  drow^  noon 
seemed  to  relapse  round  it  with  a 
silken  hush  ;  there  were  vidble — an- 
other transparency  of  derks  with  fheir 
hands  at  their  chins,  one  of  which 
possessed  a  flaxen  imperial;  soma 
fuchsias  and  geraniums  in  red  pots,  a 
dead  brick- wall,  a  coal  depot,  tiled 
roofo,  a  wood-yard  where  the  pluka 
were  silentiy  glistening,  cracking, 
under  the  unmitigated  light ;  the  rich 
green-garden  leaves  of  Berinhlre,  and 
the  richp  old  red  of  its  gables,  just 
peeped  about.  The  sudden  bustle 
ended,  and  two  lads  in  easy  dreaa, 
witii  frank  pleasant  looks,  fishing- 
rods  in  hand,  filled  up  the  vacant  room 
in  the  carriage :  far  along  one  eoald 
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Bee  heads  or  hands  of  nnknown  fellow- 
travellers,  and  hear  their  half-stifled 
Toices.  Ontside  in  the  hot  air^  as  hi 
a  dream,  other  yolces  speaking  with 
a  sort  of  andible  perspective,  some 
qnick  and  eagerly  distmet   about  a 

Sarcel;  some  languid,  faint,  far-off, 
ke  those  of  aerial  creatures.  The 
engine-tender  sucking  water  from  a 
hose,  the  hose  dripping,  the  June  heat 
made  perceptible  bj  it  all.  A  verj 
palpable  station :  and  there  rose  the 
hiss,  the  puff  of  another  locomotive, 
clanking  bj  with  its  two  swart  riders, 
and  the  noiseless  visionaiy  gliding  of 
faces  in  their  frames.  Or  was  it  one*s 
own  train  that  began  to  move  ?  Ah  1 
one  faint  glimpse  of  noble  Windsor 
over  soft  woods,  where  the  standard 
of  England  hung  at  that  moment 
from  its  flag-staff,  with  the  ethereal 
smoke  of  Eton — and  away  again  on 
that  desert  journey,  swifter  far  than 
Mazeroa,  and  more  helpless.  Swifter 
and  swifter  still,  till  the  hedges  seemed 
to  melt  into  liquid,  the  wall  spun 
backward  like  ribbons,  the  palhigs 
blended  into  one  tremulous  screen ; 
the  fields  swam,  and  the  deep-cut 
bank  rushed  past  in  streaks  of  colour, 
.making  a  mirror  at  times  of  one  half- 
raised  glass,  in  which  the  heads  from 
within  could  be  seen  startlingly  dis- 
tinct. The  ftiir  young  face  with  the 
crape  and  veil,  even  while  averted  or 
glancing  out,  was  then  visible,  coming 
clearly  up  by  the  window-firaime,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  or  two,  seeming  to 
turn  an  unconscious  gaze  inside, 
would  melt  into  sunshine ;  till  the 
other  way  shot  past  an  opposite  train, 
like  a  cannon-ball  with  its  flash  of 
light,  and  left  all  but  the  large  old 
gentleman  looking  at  each  other  in- 
voluntarily. No  doubt  used  to  rail- 
way travelling,  and  probably,  frt>m 
various  signs  at  the  outset,  a  dh^tor, 
he  merely  consulted  a  great  gold 
watch  with  a  massive  chain,  doubled 
the  Times  into  new  folds  with  an  air 
of  approbation  and  satisfaction,  and 
continued  his  perusal  of  the  share-list 
as  if  no  one  else  were  there. 

**  Well,  we  are  going  itl  **  observed 
the  younger  of  the  two  lads  to  his 
companion.  Thev  were  Etonians. 
**  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  catch  trout 
for  dinner,  yet,  Merrick,  with  your 
governor  I " 

Yes,  if  ire  stopped  at  the  right 
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station,"  answered  the  other.  "  But 
as  this  is  the  express,  there's  no 
chance  of  it — so  we  must  just  go  right 
on  to  BristoL  and  take  the  omnibus 
down  into  old  Somersetshire.  Of 
course,  they  won't  send,  as  they  don't 
expect  us  so  soon." 

^^  A  good  thing,  too!  Your  mother 
and  sisters  would  be  almost  in  hys- 
terics just  now,  if  they  did!'' 

"  I  daresay," replied  the  ladgravely, 
while  he  rubbed  a  speck  from  his 
fishing-rod,  "  and  that's  whyl  didn't 
wait  to  write,  you  know.  We  shall 
be  there,  at  any^rate,soon  after  they've 
heard  of  it  at  old  Wrixworth." 

*^  They  can't  pull  up  the  engineer 
this  time,  at  all  events ! "  said  the 
younger,  laughing,  "  nor  the  stoker  I 
Thej/'re  both  saf^  enough!  I  hope 
the  directors  will  be  made  an  ex- 
ample"  ^He  was  stopped  by  a  sud- 
den push  of  his  companion's  elbow,  as 
the  latter  caught  the  startled  glance 
from  the  young  lady  opposite,  while  the 
matron  in  the  other  comer  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  alarm. 

**  Oh  dear — ^for  heaven's  sake  I "  she 
ejaculated,  "  has  there  been — nnj" 
thing— c/rMMJ^/f" 

**  Why,  really,  ma'am,"  said  the 
Etonian  reluctantly,  ^*I  don't  know 
much  of  the  particulars.  If  it's  not 
known  in  town  yet,  perhaps,  after  all, 
you  know — especially  if  the  Times 
says  nothing  about  it  ?  " 

The  lady  clasped  the  arm  of  her 
seat  convulsively  with  one  hand,  and 
had  dutched  her  boy's  jacket  with  the 
other,  staring  wildly  at  either  door : 
smooth,  broadly-vibrating  from  side 
to  side,  with  no  clatter  that  could 
prevent  conversation,  was  the  swift 
rush  of  the  Great  Western  express ; 
and  the  fences  *spnn  past  like  strips 
of  pale  cloth,  the  ground  hovered  like 
a  mirage,  even  a  station  flew  by  un- 
heeded. 

'*  /« it  in  the  Times  f  "  she  exclaimed 
with  intense  earnestness,  while  aU 
looked  toward  the  portly  and  silent 
figure  by  the  window,  on  whose  un- 
gracious features  the  severity  had  been 
deepening. 

*'  Which,  ma'am?"  was  his  sharp 
inquiry,  with  a  glance  of  supreme  sur- 
prise. 

**The  accident  on  the  line  last 
night,  near  Bath,"  interposed  the 
Etonian  quickly. 
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''  There  is  nothiDg  of  the  kind,  sir,** 
was  the  abrupt  answer — '*  nothing  at 
all  of  the  kind.  I  tmst  that  will  be 
satisfactory.**  And  flinging  himself 
back  in  the  comer  again,  with  a 
shonlder  to  his  fellow-passengers,  the 
large  gentleman  continued  his  reading 
with  increased  attention. 

<(  It  was  late  at  night,  to  be  sure,** 
added  the  lad  to  the  rest;  '^  the  mail- 
train  ran  into  a  luggage  one,  owing 
to  some  mistake  aboat  signals,  or  the 
time  of  starting,  or  something.  It  Is 
quite  well  known  on  the  line,  of  coarse, 
though  I  suppose  they  don*t  like  talk- 
ing of  it,  yon  know.  But  there*s  not 
the  slightest  fear,  ma*am,  this  time  I 
It's  really  onite  needless  1  Why,  if  Fd 
my  choice,  rd  always  trayel  the  day 
after  an  accident.  It's  Just  then  yon're 
safe,  in  fact  1  *' 

The  lady  stared,  but  looked  some- 
what relieved. 

**  You  see,  even  if  they  didn't  take 
a  little  more  care  for  a  few  days,"  con- 
tinned  the  Etonian,  briskly,  "  there's 
the  chances  in  one's  faTonr.  If  they 
hadn't  had  any  accident  for  a  month 
or  two,  then  I  should  say  the  odds 
were  decidedly  against  as  1 " 

The  eminent  man  who  sat  oppo- 
site him  smiled.  '*  That  doctrine  of 
chances,"  he  said,  **  appears  to  co- 
incide wonderfully  with  the  calcula- 
tions of  railway  companies.  Where- 
as for  nothinff  less  than  a  system  of 
certainties  did  they  receive  this  vast 
power  over  life,  property,  convenience, 
manners,  morals — the  very  imagina- 
tion and  even  religion  of  the  country. 
Civil  war,  or  a  French  revolution,  or 
American  slaveiy,  could  scarcely  tend 
more  to  throw  us  back — ^from  perhaps 
the  noblest  distinction  of  the  British 
character,  its  sense  of  the  awful  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  and  emotion  1  We 
have  to  rate  them  at  so  much  damages, 
as  our  Teutonic  ancestors  did,  and 
accustom  ourselves,  besides,  to  the 
valuation  of  our  friends  by  their  in- 
surance." 

**  Perhaps,  if  they  only  killed  two 
or  three  directors  by  mistake,  it'd 
improve,  sir?"  remarked  the  taller 
lad,  deferentially. 

"  Or  hung  a  station-master?"  sug- 
gested his  more  precipitate  friend, 
with  a  firm  look. 

«« My  dear  boy,"  said  the  author, 
beuignantly,    *^  you  are  mistaken — 
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there  are  too  many  of  those  . 
whom  not  even  their  friends  would 
regret.  As  in  all  revolutions,  otlieis 
wonld  be  glad  to  step  into  th^  places; 
fancying,  too,  as  yon  do,  that  they 
themselvee  are  exactly  the  individuals 
to  escape — that  after  every  disaster 
there  is  safety,  and  before  it  danger ; 
though  the  logic  is  donbtfol.  Besides, 
the  savage  spirit  of  satisfaction  which 
it  engenders,  in  the  fate  of  a  specnhi- 
tive  and  valgar  Mudson,  a  pompoms 
Wilkinsj  or  a  sordid  and  domineering 
Brown  I  Yon  yoorselves  dightly  ex- 
emplify it  I " 

There  was  a  general  good-hnoMMir, 
and  the  conversation  be^une  commoD, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  lai^ 
old  gentieman,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  get  out  at  the  next  station.  All 
matnally  foond  that  they  were  going 
the  whole  way  *'  through  "  to  Bristol: 
the  elder  Etonian  had  frankly  offered 
the  girl  in  black  a  volame  to  read, 
with  a  knife  to  cut  the  leaves — Dis- 
raeli's Feneffo,  from  the  bookstall  at 
Slough,  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
look  at,  himself,  till  he  got  home  to 
Wrixworth.  Why  1  Wrixworth  was 
near  where  she  was  going^to  her 
aunt's — a  place  calld  Middledom 
He  knew  it  quite  well — there  was 
capital  fishing  thereabonts.  Indeed, 
he,  his  companion,  with  the  small 
schoolboy  and  the  sdioolboy's  mother, 
were  soon  in  a  fair  way  to  be  the  beat 
of  friends.  The  latter  lady  begged, 
at  the  first  station,  to  exchange  seats 
with  the  junior  and  less  illusmons  of 
the  present  editors,  who  agreed  wiUi 
a  secret  pang;  for  there  was  some- 
thing particularly  fair,  sweet,  and 
true,  about  the  young  face  that  be- 
gan Venctia  beside  him,  yet  wandered 
from  the  page,  and  sometimes  listened 
with  a  vacant  eye  to  ^he  others,  some- 
times with  a  faint  smile,  becoming 
always  brighter:  whereas  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  small  schoolboy  to- 
wards acquaintance  was  sudi  as  need- 
ed some  checks.  As  his  revered  friend* 
accordingly,  relapsed  into  the  former 
conversation,  he  himself  regarded  the 
sharp  voath  with  an  occasional  frown. 

«( The  grand  remedy,"  oontinned 
the  former,  mildly,  ^^lies  of  oonrse 
in  BtHl-improved  science,  urged  and 
applied  by  public  feeling.  A  more 
powerftal  government,  confided  in  with 
less  of  petty  Jealousy  by  the  country 
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at  large,  fio  as  to  tnickle  leas  to  the 
daybook  and  ledger— ^so  as  to  be  less 
afiniid  of  high  impulses  and  generous 
views — so  as  to  lead  the  times  and 
the  Times  newspaper,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing them— is  what  we  want.  In 
short,  perhaps  we  need  a  new  or  re* 

oi^ganised  Party,  led  by and , 

supported  by  men  I  oomld  eyen  name, 
followed  by  many  whom  I  oonld  de- 
scribe. 

**  And,  after  all,  let  ns  take  this  very 
system  of  locomotion,  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  the  verbiage  of  the  day 
takes  it,  as  the  sign  of  a  tmly  pro- 
gressive age.  How  not  only  rapid, 
bat  swiftly  accnmolatlve  of  inflaence! 
In  its  ideal  perfection,  how  glorionsly 
humane  1  Like  the  great  Roman  roads 
of  oldt  with  viaduct  and  aqueduct, 
bridge  and  mound,  building  cities,  and 
leavUig  towns  to  decay,  filling  up  the 
valley,  and  piercmg  the  mountdn  and 
hewing  the  rock,  while  marsh  nor 
estuary  can  arrest  it,  it  prepares  the 
way  of  moral  and  spiritual  goodness 
to  come.  Let  it  accustom  all  sorts  of 
men  to  order  and  unity  of  action,  yet 
to  the  awe  of  vast  power,  and  the  re- 
sults that  hang  by  a  single  action — 
let  it,  if  possible,  render*  crime  more 
difficult,  and  reading  itself  a  habit- 
bear  the  traveller  early  to  his  destina- 
tion, the  workman  and  his  family  to 
their  day*s  pleasuring,  distressed  re- 
latives to  the  last  meeting,  friends  to 
a  speedier  and  longer  reunion,  the 
young  to  their  outset  in  the  world, 
and  many  a  separated  circle  to  their 
dear  Christmas — with,  amidst  all, 
those  precious  mail-bags,  that  scatter 
life  each  day  through  our  whole  mor- 
tal coil ; — ^then,  were  security  joined  to 
speed,  order,  civility,  and  cheapness* 
what  a  sublime  image  to  the  inward 
^e  would  be  figured  by  a  railway  1 
The  horse,  his  neck  clothed  with  thun- 
der, his  nostrils  snuffing  the  battle, 
were  then  not  so  magnificent,  yet  mag- 
nanimous, a  creature  as  the  breathing 
railway  engine  1 

'*  To  one  leaving  home  for  the  first 
trial  of  life,  as  I  remember,  there  was, 
perhaps,  something  about  the  stage- 
coach, comparatively  tardy  as  it  was, 
that  better  suited  the  vague  pain  of 
that  occasion;  and  if  it  kept  the  heart 
longer  in  suspense,  racked  it  less.  The 
air  refreshed  you,  and  the  earth ;  you 
were  soothed,  cheated  of  that  sick, 


indefinable,  intolerable  sense  of  an 
irrevocable  change,  but  not  by  any 
means  morbidly,  or  with  sweetmeats. 
Sharp  pictures  filled  the  eye,  distinct 
sounds  the  ear,  with  not  a  few  quaint 
and  forcible  touches  of  your  new  po- 
sition, teaching  care,  caution,  fear, 
till  you  reached  the  starting-post, 
somewhat  prepared.  Boys,  indeed, 
feel  little  of  this  nowadays;  they 
have  all  travelled ;  they  all  know  the 
world  precociously :  they  may  suffer 
less,  but  I  question  if  they  do  not  lose 
a  whole  era  of  experience.  It  is  to 
gbis  —  above  aU,  to  one  like  our 
companion  there — that  the  change 
is  a  benefit ;  for  with  whatever  un- 
speakable shock  this  very  mechanism 
may  jar  on  them,  with  its  very  preci- 
sion, and  system,  and  heedless,  formal, 
unsympathising  convenience — ^with  no 
careful  guard  by  the  way,  nor  friendly 
landlady  at  the  inn— it  is  soon  over. 
In  two  hours  more,  without  moving 
from  these  chairs,  we  shall  be  at 
Bristol.  And  really,  nowadays,  I 
wish  to  be  taken  fast  to  my  purpose — 
to  fresh  scenes  and  untrodden  fields — 
irithout  heed  to  the  interval,  save,  for 
a  minute's  pause,  the  steadfast  spire  of 
the  village  nearest  the  station.  Agidn, 
the  confused  old  back  of  some  brick 
town,  dingy  and  dark,  and  stdned 
with  kitchen-sinks  at  dusty  windows, 
and  their  pipes  let  down  like  veins 
into  small  back-greens,  among  clothes- 
lines; fiices  at  them  that  never  were 
seen  before,  nor  shall  be  again,  of 
servant-maids  or  children;  a  clumsy 
steeple,  high  up  beyond,  brighter  than 
the  rest,  and  the  ugly  side  of  aDissent- 
ing  chapel,  while  the  droning  sound 
of  the  factory  is  somewhere  near,  with 
the  dink  of  hammers.  In  a  moment 
they  are  lost  in  swiftness,  with  the  un- 
intelligible name  which  the  breaksman 
called  out  at  the  station  in  some  un- 
couth local  dialect,  and  you  lose  them 
— with  an  odd  indifierence  you  lose 
them  for  ever,  glad  to  have  no  tie 
to  their  unknown  concerns,  nor  be 
haunted  by  any  special  troublesome 
knowledge  of  them,  such  as  you 
had  of  old  about  similar  common- 
place. Equally  so  the  city  that  rises 
up,  with  its  cathedral-roof,  its  bridge 
and  river— black  old  lanes,  and  the 

Slash  of  logs  among  hollow  bottoms  of 
arges,  and  sloops'  upper  masts  seen 
far  in  a  chasm,  yellowish,  tightly  roped 
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Horn,  or  the  City  of  Falaoes— the 
West,  with  ereiy  trace  of  Colnmbne ; 
things  that  might  be  desipated  by 
numbers,  and  conceived  of  by  priyate 
brand.  At  mention  of  the  Dryad  or 
the  Nautilus^  the  Fair  Jane  or  Ram" 
mohun  Dau^  yon  start— but  find  it 
only  A.1.  with  hides  and  ginger,  a 
steamer,  or  another  freight  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  dearest  mar- 
kets. They  have  soiemn  anxieties— 
about  a  light  insurance;  deep  in- 
qoiries  with  regard  to  flnctnations  in 
raw  material ;  even  nice  moralities, 
as  to  the  sUbillty  of  White,  Black,  & 
Co.,  their  warmth,  their  nndoobted 
goodness,  the  firm  confidence  to  be 
placed  on  them,  who  are  bnt  a  mask 
for  some  other  man,  the  epithet  of  a 
former  myth.  And  that  enthosiasm  of 
reverence  for  the  real  person  himself, 
as  a  capitalist  indeed—the  zealous,  the 
common  eagerness  to  render  him  due 
tribute,  homage  worthy  of  liis  charac- 
ter— ^a  testimonial,  and  speeches,  and 
dull  enlogiums ;  almost  a  biography, 
were  it  conceivable,  and  a  statue,  if 
it  entered  into  their  dreams  I  So  that 
the  Medici  and  all  the  old  Tyrian  or 
Venetian  grandeur  seem  peculiar: 
while  if  Swedenborg  the  seer  could 
have  beheld,  he  would  surely  have 
perceived  them  as  celestially  as  tor- 
pedoes, which  at  a  little  distance  ap- 
pear to  be  occupied,  active,  living, 
nay,  to  earthly  sense,  capable  of  signs 
and  electricjklly  respectable  —  but 
under  spiritual  inspection  curiously 
nnemploy  edfhelpless,  dumb,  and  numb 
— before  the  angels,  utterly  dead,  or 
even  at  first  miscarried.^^ 

^*  Now,"  pursued  the  singular  man, 
with  an  emphasis  which  struck  the 
attention  of  all,  while  he  intenselv 
eyed  the  sleeper,  and  glanced  round, 
**  I  am  perfectly  unaware  of  even  so 
much  as  that  gentleman^s  name — I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  him.  But 
cne  conviction  I  have  regarding  him, 
the  proof  of  which  may  perhaps 
astonish  you— namely,  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  under  a  mysterious  in- 
finence 1 " 

A  breathless  silence  followed  his 
remark,  during  which  the  quick  vibra- 
tion of  the  train,  the  ceaseless  beat- 
ing of  its  engine,  and  the  slow  respir- 
ations of  the  mercantile  gentleman, 
could  alone  be  heard :  the  schoolboy's 
mouth  was  open,  his  eyes  stared  from 


the  speaker  to  the  sleeper,  and  back 
again.  ''  What  else,  indeed,  but  to 
go  to  sleep,  was  poesible  for  tboaghts 
which  depend  so  entirely  on  arith- 
metic— which  can  neither  oonoect 
themselves  with  an  idea,  involve  a 
single  association  with  reality,  nor 
bring  up  a  pleasant  rememtirance? 
Akme — that  mollnsoons  satis&ctkm 
arrested,  which  sucked  in  the  day^a 
record  of  the  worid's  traffic,  hn^ater- 
ing,  and  calcnlation,  with  all  ita  ex- 
quisite result  since  men  first  bartered 
skin  for  skin — he  has  a  lolling  inar- 
ticulate sense  of  the  universe  having 
ebbed  firom  him :  the  shell  has  closed 
gentiy,  and  in  its  small  pool  among 
tiie  pebbles  it  sticks  rooted !  What 
profound  repose  1  The  long  coast 
and  wide  glitter  of  waters,  nor  white 
sail  nor  hangmg  moon  above,  that 
sends  her  silver  ripples  dandng  to 
the  rocks,  nor  the  clouds  that  bring 
a  breeae— none  of  them  will  trouble 
it.  Perhaps  he  has  foigotten  his 
business  and  destination.  Shall  we 
wake  him  ?'' 

There  was  a  nnanimona  gestore  of 
alarm. 

^^  Since  my  youth,**  said  tiie 
elder  pass^ger,  calmly,  **  I  have 
possessed  a  strange  power.  It  was 
mvoluntary ;  nor,  till  convinced  of  its 
nature  by  recent  scientific  woriLs  and 

Ehysiological  experiments,  did  I  folly 
eUeve  in  it.  The  awfiil  importance 
of  the  gift  has  since  deterred  me  from 
its  use,  save  in  strictiy  medical  cases. 
Lndeed,  over  certain  subjects,  daring 
the  period  of  their  ailment,  it  is  all- 
potent,  being  probably  analogona  to 
the  spell  exercised  by  man  over  the 
lower  creature,  such  as  the  dog,  the 
ox,  the  lion  himself— a  remnant  of 
our  paradisaical  dignity,  in  short.  To 
a  disease  of  the  mind  I  have  not  jet 
ventured  to  apply  it.  Bnt  I  shall 
now  careftilly  do  so.** 

He  slowly  stretched  his  hand  to- 
wards the  8leeper*s  breast,  extending 
finger  after  finger,  and  steadily  direct- 
ing them  thither.  Every  eye  was 
intent  on  the  act.  '^  What  la  yoor 
name  ?'*  inquired  he,  in  a  distinct  tone 
of  mild  authority. 

To  the  mute  amaae  of  all  beside, 
the  sleeper,  with  eyelids  still  sealed, 
but  so  that  the  hidden  orbs  appeared 
desirous  to  see  through  them,  moved 
his  lips  and  began  a  distinct  reply. 
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"Thomas  Hnck ,••  he  said,  but  a 

mere  motion  of  the  band  pnt  a  stop  - 
to  it.    "  Enough,*'  was  the  rejoinder : 
"  Thomas,  is  it  tme  that  jon  labour 
under  a  serious  malady  ?  ** 

"  Yes,"  came  somewhat  reluctantly 
from  the  lips  of  the  large  passenger 
in  the  comer. 

"  In  the  brain,  probably.  Or  the 
heart?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  with  an 
uneasy  expression  of  countenance,  as 
in  a  dream — "  it  seems  in  both — ^no — 
it  appears  to  be  somethhig  that  flies 
from  one  to  the  other !  Ah  1 — ^now 
it  comes  back  to  my^myx^— but 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  nowhere — 
nowhere  t  Still  it  was  real  T*  There 
was  a  dead  pause,  a  momentary  sus- 
pense, through  which  the  rush  of  the 
train  was  alone  audible  again,  with 
its  sudden  shriek  as  it  shot  below  an 
arch — while  the  sleeping  face  was  like 
a  block  of  wood,  so  uncoiudous  it  grew. 

"  It  is  here  again  I "  uttered  the 
patient  suddenly,  "  from  ever  so  far 
off  with  some  one  else  —  I  cannot 
recollect  how  long — many  hundred 
years— he  must  have  stolen  it  from 
me  —  he  was  a  lead-miner,  I  think, 
in  Sweden  —  no  I — he  went  about 
CTerywhere,  playing !  It  is  /—I  am 
a  blind  fiddler." 

The  operator  turned  with  com- 
posure to  the  horror-struck  listeners. 
"  As  I  thought,**  he  remarked  seri- 
ously, "it  lies  in  the  imagination — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  soul  whose  very 
power  to  conceiye  of  reality,  and  re- 
present actual  existence  to  itself,  has 
lain  unused  and  untaught  since  child- 
hood, and  is  at  present  helpless  as  a 
newly-released  prisoner — it  is,  so  far 
as  fancy  is  concerned,  like  one  of  those 
pitiable  etiolations  of  our  kind,  the 
Aztecs,  just  now  made  the  puppet- 
show  of  London.  Is  your  disease 
curable?'*  he  asked  quickly,  looking 
at  the  unfortunate  man. 

"  Yes— I  think  it  is,"  was  the  pas- 
sionless answer. 

"  Howt^  inquired  the  strange  tra- 
veller, with  the  same  commanding 
tone. 

"I  must  be  back — there  must 
be  some  one  always  by — ^let  me  live 
where  they — at  school  again — In  the 
— ^the  wood — the  side  of  that  ditch 
where  the  gypsies  left  their—" 

"No,  Thomas,"    said  the   per- 


emptory voice,  "  I  will  send  you  on. 
Follow  my  will.  Go  to  the  place  I 
mean. — ^Where  are  you?"  he  next 
moment  added. 

"  In  a  lane  behind  a  little  village," 
replied  the  sleeper,  his  features  mo- 
tionless ;  "  there  is  an  old  wall  across 
the  open  end— I  see  a  gate-lodge  with 
a  high  roof  of  stone,  all  diamond- 
shaped,  and  ivy  hanging  at  the  gable, 
full  of  busy  sparrows  —  the  porch  is 
new :  there  is  a  girl  looking  out  with 
a  baby ;  I  see  a  rookery  through  the 
gate,  and  the  red  chimneys  of  a  hall, 
half-hidden  by  woods :  there  is  a  stone 
figure  of  an  animal  couched  on  the 
top  of  each  pillar  of  the  gate — ^I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  beast.  The 
ornament  in  the  iron-work  of  the  gate 
is  a  rose ;  it  has  smaller  shapes  of 
half- open  roses,  and  buds  of  roses,  and 
thin  leaves,  wrought  round  it ;  there 
is  a  hand  in  armour  holding  the  branch 
from  beneath." 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  Mr . 

He  bent  a  gaae  of  intense  earnestness 
on  the  sleeper,  and  with  outstretched 
arm  seemed  to  bid  him  obey  some 
silent  purpose.  "  Pass  in,  go  up  the 
avenue — see  the  family  there,  and 
now — from  that  nook  left  untouched 
by  steam,  faster  than  steam  can  fol- 
low, and  farther — farther  even  than 
my  will  can  accompany  yon — plunge 
into  their  former  history  1 " 

"  When  you  and  I  get  into  Ilbvon- 
sfaire  to-morrow,"  he  added,  address- 
ing himself  to  his  fellow-traveller, 
"  you  will  recognise  a  place  you  have 
never  seen  in  your  life,  from  this  de- 
scription! I  myself  know  it  well. 
But  of  many  events  in  the  fortune  of 
its  owner,  whom  we  shall  no  doubt 
see  in  the  family  pew  of  the  country 
church,  I  am  totally  ignorant  I  have 
always  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in 
them.  And  of  these,  guided  by  such 
a  clue,  directed  only  by  the  force  of  a 
sincere  intention,  I  feel  assured  that 
we  shall  obtain  some  remarkable  de- 
tails." 

The  lips  of  the  entranced  subject 
moved  and  murmured,  while  the  in- 
tense expectation  of  the  party  reached 
its  height ;  but  pressing  the  palms  of 
his  two  outstretched  hands  together, 
and  then  slowly  bringing  them  back 
till  they  rested  on  his  knees,  the 
wondrous  physiologist  kept  them 
steadfastly  pointed  towards  a  central 
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spot  in  tbe  mmkeen  wutteost  of  Ids 
patioit  The  vttenmoe  of  the  latter 
seened  then  released ;  ho  spoke  with 
adJstinctiitnhesitatiagToice,  singnlai^ 
iminiiortfid,  iiMleed«  so  as  to  approaA 
the  moDOtonoaSy — and  witboat  pansca, 
whkh  at  first  made  it  diiBcnlt  to  fol- 
low. The  operator  sat  fixcdt  mate, 
and  calm ;  his  mind,  also,  seemed  to 
be  far  away;  he  scarcely  appeared  to 
hear.  Bat  the  other  passengen  listen- 
ed to  so  strangel  J  absorbing  a  redtal, 
half  narrative,  half  description,  as  to 
forget  all  else ;  th^  hardly  stirred; 
not  a  word  intermpted  the  sightless 
speaker.  It  was  really  thrilUng  to 
bear  persons  ymdly  mentioned  as  in 
sight,  objects  minutely  referred  to  as 
at  hand,  and  ooeorrenoes  graphically 
stated  as  in  process,  all  in  the  present 
tense — althongh  known  to  the  very 
schoolboy  as  impoesible  to  be  seen, 
because  long  non-existent :  till,  when 
the  train  slackened  its  rate  for  the 
dozenth  time,  and  the  hoarse  rdce  of 
the  guard  could  suddenly  be  heard  next 
door,  dvilly  demanding  the  ticketSt 
the  silent  operator  started.  At  the 
mechanical  motion  of  his  hand  to  his 
pocket,  the  strange  history  ceased  with 
a  tantalising  abruptness ;  the  speaker 
remained  motionless.  It  was  with 
some  apparent  difficulty  that,  at  a  re- 
peated gesture  of  Mr ,  he  opened 

iiis  eyes,  robbed  them  drowsily,  and 
returned  to  sufficient  consciousness  to 
find  a  card,  which,  after  all,  proved  to 
contain  only  his  name  and  address. 
The  proper  ticket  at  length  delivered, 
he  sat  up  with  an  air  of  some  bewilder- 
ment, ran  his  eye  rather  suspldously 
over  the  fixed  countenance  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  hastily  felt  in 
his  breast  for  a  thick  pocket-book, 
which  be  drew  out  and  examined. 

From  the  grave  glance  of  Mr he 

seemed  then  to  shrink,  slightly  red- 
dening ;  but  the  train  had  come  again 
to  a  dead  stand.  He  pushed  his  head 
out  with  an  anxious  look,  and  drew  it 
in  agidn  astonished.  ^*  Why — how — 
where  are — what  station  is  this;  do 
you  know,  sir?  *'  he  asked  abruptly, 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  civility 
to  Mr . 

*'The  terminus,  I  think,*^  answered 
the  latter,  tranquilly ;  ^'  we  have  got 
to  Bristol,  I  believe,  already.*' 

The  large  old  gentleman  snatched 
out  his  watdi,  eyed  it  with  amaie,  and 


[J«e, 


tming  the  handle  of  tibe  door,  leapt 
out  alnioft  in  the  ansa  of  m  railws^- 
portcr.  The  latter,  at  his  order,  had 
ahready  oalled  a  cab,  and  was  bearing 

oir  his  bag,  when  Mr hasffiifd 

after  thea  with  an  overaont  left  in 
the  carriage. 

"This  is  yours,  air,  I  tiuiik?*'  he 
said,  verr  politely.  The  BMrekaDf'a 
features  had  resumed  all  their  haiah- 
nesB,  nay,  had  taken  an  air  of  iB- 
tenper;  hat  he  now  mntterad 
thing  between  thanks  and  a 
uotogy  ;  then,  with  a  awmbling 
effort  to  ai^waroonrteoasv  and  n  flnah- 
ed  eonntenanee,  rushed  thioegh  the 
confusion. 

The  whole  wtj  Ibund  theoMslveB 
again  together  m  an  omnibua,  with  the 
exception  of  the  matron  lady  and  her 
schoolboy  son,  who  had  bid  good-bye 
aa  they  struggled  to  find  their  luggage. 
At  the  railwav  hotel  to  iriiieh  tiie 
omnibus  brongnt  tliem,  there  was  bat 
one  dining-pi^our  vacant:  an  emty 
dinner  in  company  was  perhaps  partly 
a  result  of  the  singular  oocnrrenee  thcj 
had  all  witnessed ;  farther  satiafhetloB 
on  which  the  young  £toniana  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  the  sntMeqnent 
glass  of  wine,  and  the  fresh  straw- 
berries. But  having  fixed  to  set  off 
by  the  same  eariy  conveyance  into 
Somersetshire  with  the  young  lady  in 
black,  whose  destination  agreed  so 
fortunately  with  theirs,  their  attention 
was  ere  long  Interrupted ;  they  flush- 
ed their  sherry  as  soon  as  her  trunks 
were  taken  down,  jumped  up,  seiaed 
their  fishing  gear,  and  shook  handa ; 
at  the  top  of  the  stair,  again,  in  her 
crape  shawl  and  bonnet,  she  waa  bid 
a  paternal  and  a  brotheriy  adieu,  and 
many  good  wishes,  with  another  oordial 
exchange  of  hands  among  all  three. 
They  were  watched  from  the  window, 
till  the  omnibus  vanished  among  drays 
and  sngar-sledges  in  the  dusty  street. 

It  was  in  the  twilight,  over  supper 
and  steaming  rummers,  after  a  stroU 
by  the  docks  and  the  airy  co<dneBa  of 
a  walk  round  Clifton  heights,  that  the 
well-known  writer  was  induced  to  give 
an  outline  of  the  entire  drcurostanoes 
so  curiously  elicited.  Subsequent 
residence  near  the  fiunlly  conoerned, 
with  much  pleasant  experienoe  iA 
them,  threw  additional  light  oo  the 
history ;  till  under  the  mutual  care  of 
both  friendsi  when  committed  to  writ- 
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iDg  by  the  younger,  and  revised  as 
well  as  extended  from  the  remarks  of 
his  more  illostrions  companion,  it  toolL 
the  form  of  a  regular  narrative. 

'^In  that  remarkable  revelation," 
observed  the  latter,  reflectively,  when 
this  had  been  aocompUdied,  ^^the 
most  striking  thing  was,  after  all,  the 
contrast  between  the  habitual  natnre 
of  the  instrument  and  the  facts  which 
he  was  compelled  to  observe.  Whether 
the  emotions  and  impressions  implied 
in  his  account  of  them  did  really  be- 
token an  awakened  soul,  or  proceeded 
merely  from  that  of  the  controlling 
agent,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  think. 
In  the  mesmeric  trance,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  who  ouffht 
to  know  at  least  «ome<fttii^of  sdentifie 
intelligibility,  if  not  of  ordinary  logic, 
or  the  coudltions  under  which  we 
think  and  live  on  earth— that  the  dis- 
engaged soul  passes  through  all  sub- 
stances alike ;  that  by  the  mere  lock 
of  hair,  or  nail-paring  frt>m  a  body, 
whose  very  particles  are  dissolved  and 
scattered,  it  may  absolutely  return 
into  the  past  scene,  and  as  it  were  re- 
create the  long  -  terminated  action; 
that  where  the  blood  was  left  upon  a 
wall,  nay,  where  the  worn  stone  itself 
remains,  it  can  veritably  conjure  up 
the  tragedy  that  no  human  witness 
recorded,  or  which  was  recorded  iU. 
These  distinguished  physiologists  say, 
and  have  published,  that  in  this  state 
the  somnambulist  will  walk  forth,  or 
the  sybil  prophesy;  that  unlearnt 
Greek  hath  been  read,  Hebrew  spoken, 
unknown  tongues  poured  out  But 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  it. 

*'  There  may  be  endless  motions  left 
undulating  in  the  air,  and  on  through 
the  sidereal  ether,  that  ebb  back  upon 
us.  There  may  be  lights  that  hover 
over  the  remains  of  men,  nay,  infect 
the  darkness  lon^;  after  the  very  dust 
has  been  assimilated  to  its  earth. 
There  may  be  impalpable  spirits  that 
surround  us  secretly,  or,  rather,  co- 
exist with  us  after  another  fashion 
than  we,  so  that  yet  they  are  ever 
near  our  souls.  Or  Malebranche*s 
vision  of  all  things  in  the  Creator — 
into  which,  for  the  unimaginable 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  individual  is 
at  times  suffered  or  commanded  to 
enter — may  be  reasonable.  The  re- 
miniscence of  Plato,  or  the  transmi- 
gration of  Pythagoras,  I  could  find  in 
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my  heart  to  credit.  These  are  hypo- 
theses mixed  with  a  salutary  awe. 
But  the  paltry  practicalities  of  animal- 
magnetism,  electro-biology,  phreno- 
mesmerism,  table-turning,  or  spirit- 
rai»hig,  are  not  so  much  incredible, 
undemonstrable,  and  foolish,  jis  they 
give  a  sickening  sense  of  the  fashion- 
ably scientific  emptiness  of  people 
called  Christian.  Into  the  very  fin- 
gers of  shamefaced  quackery  about 
to  retire— civilisation  thrusts  its  im- 
mense nose,  nuzzling  and  snuffiuff. 
Knowledge  seems  but  to  lengthen  it 
to  a  proboscis,  which  would  drag  its 
favourite  back  if  he  fled ;  he  becomes 
a  lecturer,  or  remains  a  Pope,  a  Joseph 
Smith,aLonIsNapoleon— lest  itswing 
him  aloft,  and  knead  and  trample  him 
to  a  jelly.  See  it  beginning  to  fondle 
the  Aztecs,  worshipped  once,  as  the 
showman  says  with  a  Transatlantic 
twang,  in  the  mighty  city  of  myste- 
rious Ixymaya  I 

^^  It  is  because  they  have  no  ima- 
sination.  To  be  content  with  life  and 
death,  the  miracles  of  old,  and  the 
ever-fresh  spectacle  of  nature,  and 
the  significance  of  human  history,  with 
all  that  lurks  in  the  shade  of  human 
obscurity,  and  all  that  is  to  be  wished 
for,  hoped,  believed,  and  adored,  in 
the  future. 

"  I  regret,  my  dear  friend,  even  for 
a  good  purpose,  that  rash  experi- 
ment, were  it  only  because  that  old 
gentleman  has  for  ever  escaped  my 
reach,  with  an  unfinished  record  hid- 
den in  his  mind,  or  perhaps — which 
is  still  worse— haunting  his  memory 
to  no  purpose  but  to  make  him 
wretched.  I  do  not  even  know  his 
family  name.  I  should  have  allowed 
him  to  mention  it,  or  have  kept  his 
card.  But  I  forgot  the  speed  of 
our  modern  journeys  I  How  weak, 
with  all  our  loftiest  advantages,  we 
arel" 

*^  But,  my  dear  sir,'*  interposed  his 
fellow-editor,  simply,  ^*  I  thought  yon 
meant  the  manuscript  to  be  pub- 
lished? He  may  read  it— indeed  the 
incidents  may  catch  his  eye.** 

"  Publish  it  ?  with  these  names — 
this  important  family  matter  I**  ex- 
claimed the  author,  striking  his  hand 
on  the  papers  with  alarm. 

^'  We  can  alter  the  names,  and  so 
disguise  the  affairs  as  to  render  them 
irrecognisable,"   was   the  rejoinder. 
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**  Witbent  losing  the  point,  of  eonne. 
ItwiUdogood!'* 
•  The  anthor,  simple  in  woridl^  mat- 
ters as  a  cliild,  and  bavinff  bitberto 
prodnced  no  works  of  this  strictly 
real  character,  eyed  his  friend  si- 
lently. 

"An  advertisement  in  the  first 
page  of  the  Times^  for  a  mercantOe 
gentleman  who  fell  asleep  on  his  way 
to  Bristol,  on  the  12th  July  last— who 


left  a  TahMble  aitide,**  added  the  lat- 
ter eaperiy — **  and  he  is  sttre  to  aee  it 
He  will  apply,  as  directed,  to  the  pab- 
lisherB,  and  reoeiTe  the  booik.  The 
Title  might  be  made  to  attract  him.*' 
The  anthor  yidded,  though  with 
hesitatiott.  No  raply  was  erer  re- 
edved,  in  ftet,  to  the  adTertiseoiSDt. 
The  editor  only  persisted  that  the  tale 
froold  be  of  nse  to  the  pobHcL  like 
most  editors. 


OHATTIB  L — ^BOBUB  ATA.TOBUM*-TBI  AVCnTBAX*  4HBWB  AHD  BDfXWa. 


The  old  blood  of  the  WHlonghbies 
of  Stoke  bad  entered  England  earlier 
than  the  Normans,  and  tiie  Conqnest 
itself  neither  drove  itont  nor  sallied  it ; 
for  it  was  first  known  to  mn  throngh 
the  strong  veins  of  one  of  the  north- 
em  Yikinffr,  who,  huge  and  bearded, 
with  ice-blae  eyes  and  lion-like  locks 
that  streamed  from  the  wind,  often 
hovered  on  the  Cambrian  coast,  or  in 
sight  of  the  Welsh  monntains,  terrible 
alike  to  the  bosy  Dane,  rich  Saxon, 
or  lawless  chief  of  the  Cymry.  First 
and  fiercest  of  many  sons,  he  was  said 
to  have  slain  his  own  grim  father  at 
some  wild  feast  of  Thor,  where  they 
drank  the  fiery  red  liqaor  out  of 
skulls — to  have  taken  another  name, 
that  his  avenging  brothers  might  not 
have  to  meet  him  in  strife:  while 
none  knew  to  what  storm-beaten  isle 
he  bore  his  boot^,  nor  whence  the 
strange  dragon-like  sails  might  be 
looked  for,  since,  if  any  captive  went 
there,  he  never  retamed  save  as  a  new 
foe.  And  he  was  a  Berserkir,  it  was 
told ;  seized  at  times  by  those  forions 
moods,  in  which  friend  was  not  known 
from  enemy,  and  the  strength  conld 
tear  spears  aside,  dash  shields  before 
it,  cleave  casque  and  head  together, 
or  rend  limb  from  trunk  with  the 
armour  still  on — ^when  flight  was  use- 
less and  ransom  unheeded,  and  no- 
thing availed  but  sometimes  the  mo- 
tionless mien  of  submission,  which 
few  were  brave  enough  then  to  wear. 
It  was  near  the  mouth  of  Severn^ 
over  against  Wales,  that  one  summer 
noon  a  wealthy  Saxon  eorl  was  to 
wed  the  daughter  of  a  British  chief, 
who  for  ffold*8  sake  gave  her  up,  with 
oaths  of  peace,  to  one  who  was 
old,  and  had  buried  another  wife :  at 
the  feriy-side  the  Saxon  oars  hung 


dripping  from  the  barges,  and  the 
light  Welsh  condes  of  hide  had  let 
their  paddles  sink,  as  Ml  of  hnM 
groups  they  came  floating  botfi  to- 
gether to  the  shore.  No  wind  stiiTed, 
or  if  a  light  air  played  along  the  wa- 
ter, it  came  from  inland  moimtains ; 
while  far  away,  the  wide  faint  cres- 
cent of  the  ocean  lay  like  molten 
glass,  that  sparkles  np  and  bobbles 
with  the  heat  alone ;  oneaznre  island 
only  specked  the  distance,  not  even  a 
flsldng-sail  beside :  since  these  last  had 
all  remained  where  the  wedding-train 
might  be  seen,  as  Eorl-WnUhtan  of 
Thorpe  Combe  went  to  meet  Sees  ap 
Gryfhrd,  bringing  toward  Uie  new 
church  at  Wrington  his  yonng  daugh- 
ter, against  the  will 'of  her  mother. 
Already  the  smoke  rose  white  and 
laay  on  the  hiU,  from  the  beech-fiie 
that  was  to  roast  the  oxen,  and  the 
last  November  ale-casks  had  been 
rolled  below  the  trees,  from  the  walni 
of  Thorpe,  all  for  the  feast  to  follow 
after.  There  had^indeed,  been  late 
news  of  a  northern  monastery  plan- 
dered,  firom  ships  that  came  to  the 
coast  at  night ;  and  rumours  of  sails 
seen  in  the  distance  since :  bat  the 
flshermen  doubted  now  if  they  were  not 
birds,  or  the  tuls  of  diving  porpoises ; 
nor  were  they  to  be  seen  that  day- 
break from  the  open  sea,  nor  was 
there  any  wind  left  to  blow  a  feather 
nearer  the  land.  So  they  harried  to 
meet  the  throng,  catching  the  boats* 
heads,  and  wadmg  in  reidily  that  no 
harm  might  chance  to  the  bright  man- 
tles, or  a  softly-buskined  foot  be 
dipped  in  the  salt  water,  as  the  tide 
washed  in :  to  see,  too,  the  goat-skins 
of  Welsh  mead,  the  drinking-horns, 
the  rich  cheeses  and  iiresh  venison, 
the  wild  monntain-fmiti  carved  far- 
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nitare  of  oak,  leathern  gannents,  and 
webs  of  wool  or  flax,  which  were  the 
sole  dowry  of  Ap  6ryffyd*8  daughter. 
While  amid  plash  and  shont,  half  lifted 
by  the  chief,  she  stepped  upon  the 
stones  where  the  Eorl  stood  to  receive 
her;  in  white  inner  boddice,  and 
white  Test  embroidered,  and  white 
skirt  with  downy  fringes,  with  knitted 
yell  that  fell  from  the  green  hood  of 
her  silken  mantle,  flecking  her  round 
soft-brown  face;  but  it  took  now 
an  olive  paleness  which  nothing  could 
hide,  and  turning  her  dark  eyes  back- 
ward, and  shrinkingfrom  the  profiered 
hand,  without  any  blush,  she  stood 
on  the  wet  stone  and  shivered  and 
flipped  down.  Then  there  was  a  cry, 
though  the  chiefs  arm  had  saved  her ; 
and  all  men  had  seen  that  her  own 
dark  father  seemed  yet  younger, 
stronger,  than  the  heavy  Saxon  eorl 
with  the  appled  ripeness  of  his  fair 
skin.  But  the  palfreys  stood  waiting 
on  the  bank;  the  priest,  also,  with 
derk  and  sacristan,  book  and  crucifix, 
was  slowly  coming  down  to  meet 
them  on  his  mule ;  girls  were  ready 
to  strew  flowers,  and  bear  garlands, 
and  give  roses,  glad  Co  fear  the  Welsh 
no  longer,  pleased  to  see  the  bride's 
beauty,  scarce  older  than  theirs: 
while  her  companions,  from  foster- 
nurse  to  bride's-maiden,  pressed  from 
beneath  to  leave  the  boats,  that 
dipped  ever  more  with  the  tide,  and 
rose  almost  against  the  rough  ferry- 
atones.  Wildly  did  she  cast  her 
glance  from  sea  to  land,  and  back  to 
where  the  Saxon  stood  half-frowning ; 
and  there  was  an  old  man  in  the  boat 
below,  with  thin  white  hahrand  flow- 
ing bekrd,  who  rose  up  sternly  to  call 
upon  the  chief,  in  their  own  language, 
to  return ;  while  the  half-naked,  wild, 
brown  Welshmen,  with  long  black 
hahr  and  glittering  eyes,  laying  hands 
npon  their  knives,  turned  eagerglances 
to  his  face.  The  father  turned  sul- 
lenly away;  there  was  gold  round 
the  Saxon's  neck,  a  chidn  of  gold 
across  his  breast ;  there  were  brown 
bills  not  far  away  in  Saxon  hands, 
and  cross-bows:  he  waved  on  his 
daughter.  But  the  old  man— it  was 
tiiebard — caught  with  bare  arm  his 
harp  from  the  bearer,  and  springing 
up  upon  the  prow,  stood  high ;  he 
raised  a  wild  channt,  guttural  and 
shrill  and  abundant,  which  made  the 
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Welshmen  creep  listening  together; 
with  upraised  band,  that  struck  at 
intervals  a  sudden  tone  from  the  harp, 
deep  and  dolorous  across  the  water, 
to  Saxon  ears  like  a  funeral  bell.  All 
«eyes  were  flxed  on  him,  till  all  at  once 
he  ceased.  He  dropped  his  harp; 
he  stood  and  pointed  seaward. 

From  round  the  nearest  rocks  there 
came  a  loud  clash  of  oars ;  the  great 
oars  glittered  into  the  sunshine,  and 
swiftly  coming  onward  with  the  tide 
were  seen  a  crowd  of  galleys,  high  and 
huge,  with  fierce  beaks  of  eagle  or 
boar,  bear  or  dragon,  from  whose 
eyes  hung  out  the  anchor-ropes ;  and 
the  sdls  with  their  beams  lay  lowered 
across.  Spears  bristled  from  every 
deck;  the  rowers' shields  hung  glancing" 
by  beneath  the  oars :  the  cries  of  the 
foremost  were'npon  the  boats  ere  they 
well  moved  a  paddle,  while  high  and 
glistening  it  swept  on,  with  dash  of 
steel  and  blue  gleam  of  helmets 
springing  to  the  prow;  nor  scarce 
was  grounded  with  a  slow  jar  upon 
the  stones,  ere,  gently  falling  to  a  side, 
it  poured  forth  its  leaping  warriors 
into  the  brine,  that  surged  and  swelled 
around  it.  Foremost  of  all  a  terrible 
form  in  mail,  whose  crest  rose  over 
him  in  some  huge  wild  fantasy  of 
horror  that  could  only  have  been 
dreamed ;  while  with  bound  and  spray, 
dashing  aside  with  Iron  hand  the 
father,  and  hurling  the  bridegroom 
down,  he  rose  upon  the  dripping 
splashing  stones,  and  caught  the  yet- 
motionless  bride.  There  came  neither- 
shudder  nor  cry  from  her;  holding 
her  from  him  a  moment,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  tumult,  he  seemed,  through 
the  dreadful  bars  of  that  blue  casque^ 
to  gaze  upon  her  features  within 
their  veil;  then,  not  lifting  it,  but 
drawing  closer  round  her  the  loose 
green  mantle,  the  Viking  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  his  sword  never  drawn, 
his  shield  turned  behind  him,  and  went 
wading  back  to  the  vessel's  side. 
With  one  arm  he  held  her,  and  setting 
his  foot  upon  a  bolt,  his  other  armed 
hand  upon  a  rope,  dimbed  slowly  up. 
The  fight  was  over.  With  all  his 
train  the  Saxon  lay  at  ransom,  or  for 
death  by  even-tide.  The  Welsh 
coracles,  unharmed,  but  hanging  on 
their  oars  apart,  awaited  tUl  their 
chiefs  daughter  should  be  restored, 
when  all  was  over  with  the  Saxons  ^ 
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Bincef  as  it  proved,  bat  for  »  secret 
message  from  their  bard,  which  the 
bride's  mother  urged  to,  no  wild  se*- 
rover  ooald  have  held  Eorl-WnUstan 
in  pledge  of  ransom. 

Bat  though  the  gold  came  long  ere 

eventide,  jet  when  the  tide  slowlj 

floated  the  galleys  apright,  these  things 

brought  no  sign  of  the  chiefs  daughter 

being  sent  back  to  her  people.     The 

wind  from  the  mountains  bad  grown 

stronger,  till  in  the  cool  clear  twilight 

while  stains  of  sunset  still  ranged  the 

sky  beyond  the  shoreless  waters,  coldly 

plashed  inward  the  brimming  river- 

mth,  and  toward  the  Welsh  coast, 

where  Ap  6ry£fyd*s  tower  stood  high, 

but  distant:  there  struggled  wind  and 

stream  against  the  tide,  till  the  light 

hide-boats  tossed  upon  it,  and  the 

rowers  thought  they  would  have  much 

ado  to  reach  home.  But  all  ruffled  into 

dark  steel-blue  was  the  outer  deep, 

with  gleams  of  green,  like  the  Yiking^s 

armour ;  here  and  there  were  the  wild 

sea-horses  running  in  it,  lifting  their 

foamy  crests  and  vanishing  again; 

the  ribbed  galleys  seemed  restless  as 

they  felt  the  breese,  till  one  by  one 

they  spread  sail,  and  with  long  stn^es 

of  an  oar  or  two,  and  with  hoarse 

cries  while  their  ropes  were  tightened, 

began  to  urge  away.  Last  turned  the 

greatest  galley,  with  its  cloven  banner 

that  streamed  blue  aloft,  waving  a 

flame-bright  horse;   and  when  the 

horse-head  of  its  prow  was  seen  where 

the  stem  had  hung  embattled  like  a 

tower,  when  the  dusky  sails  rose  up, 

sinewed  like  dragon's  wings,  casting 

a  green  shadow  on  the  waves,  the 

banl  waxed  impatient.  Herosehoaiy 

from  before  his  chief  as  they  floated 

near,  and  called  in  broken  Norse  to 

the  armed  men,  called  on  the  Yiking 

Ollobik.    But  all,  gazing  doubtfully 

down  upon  him  from  their  helmets, 

or  eyeing  their  grim  leader,  whose 

barred  visage  showed  like  iron,  swept 

by  with  the  rush  of  waves ;  the  wind 

and  sea  bore  them  past,  leaving  only  a 

yeasty  track,  where  the  white  mingled 

with  the  green  into  darkness,  and 

hissed  as  it  sank.    Then  Ap  Gryffyd 

sprang  up   and   offered   loudly  his 

daughter's  ransom — ransom  which  the 

Norsemen  would  have  wondered  at  if 

they  coidd  have  understood — though 

his  own  kernes  knew  well  how  he  had 

it  not,  as  they  looked  at  each  other, 


striving  vainly  at  their  o«n;  till  the 
chiefs  voiee  broke  oat  into  a  yeil, 
and  all  the  Welshmen,  with  a  tewl  of 
despair  together,  let  their  paddlea  £di; 
the  wave  curled  and  tossed  them  £tf 
from  the  Viking's  heavy  galiej.   Only 
the  harp  rang  out  its  shrill  wailing 
notes;  wild  and  fisst  thej  soonded, 
and  unutterably  plaintive  followed  tiie 
wind,  till  the  last  long  tone  which  the 
Norsemen  heard  was  like  the  parting 
of  a  ghost.    On  the  Saxon  hill  could 
be  seen  to  flare  or  smoulder,  to  hlaae 
and  glimmer,  the  fire  for  the  roasting 
of  the   oxen.     They   locked    back 
silently;  they  whispered  iqMurt  from 
their  leader,  seeing  him  fixed  high 
behind  the  oarsman  on  the  stem,  with 
one  iron  ear-hole  still  turned  to  the 
shadows  of  the  land.     And  in  the 
night,  when  the  Vikuig  OUobik  aim 
trod  the  platform  behind  them^  with 
ringing  footstep  that  sometimes  ceased 
into  sUUness,  they  could  hear  the  aea- 
wind  come  by  fits  throogh  the  tight 
cordage,  or*  hum  above  the  rampart, 
as  theur  sea  war-horse  rose  aidewise. 
Did  Ae  listen  to  it  also  ?    U  was  like 
a  harp.    It  was  for  the  first  time  like 
strings,  that  shneked  and  aoonded 
from  sharp  to  awful,  and  lamentably 
ceased  in  the  roaring  plunge  of  wmves; 
as  if,  at  every  bound,  uprose  the  old 
Welsh  baid  with  his  goat-like  beard, 
and  struck  a  more  threatening  atioke 
on  the  rough  mane  of  their  ooeaa 
steed,  so  proud,  so  free,  so  foailesa. 

But  the  Welsh  heard  with  tenor 
that  it  was  the  dreaded  OUohik,  the 
pagan  Yiking,  the  ruthless  and  demon- 
haunted  Berserfcir.  They  monmed 
for  young  Owen  Megan,  fur  Mereh 
Megan,  little  and  gentle— and  like  the 
round,  brown,  haad-eyed  mosa>flo  wer, 
in  her  bridal  white— aa  for  a  dove 
clutched  by  a  sea-eagle,  and  with  ont-^ 
spread  pinions  borne  away.  These 
was  the  wild  wake-cry  of  the  Cymry 
many  nights  in  the  tower-hall  of  Goel« 
Gryfiyd,  where  the  wedding  mead 
served  for  the  mourning-liquor;  but 
mother  Megan  listened  above,  with 
moan,  and  sob,  and  sudden  wnii, 
thinking  of  her  christening,  loathing 
Ap  Gryfi^d's  sight;  while  the  ^ief 
himself  gloomily  eyed  the  sea,  or 
looked  across  to  £orl-WnUhtaa*a  herda 
upon  the  hiU,  as  of  yore ;  the  baid  in 
the  hearth-oorner  brooded  apart,  and 
eyed   askance   the   monk   from   Si 
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Colva's,  and,  in  his  fitfal  ontponrings  whose  beeves  they  had  shared  weeks 
to  the  harp,  seemed  rather  to  bemoan  ago  together — and  he  smiled  grimly 
isome  virgin  sacrifice  of  the  Dmids  of  — ^till  his  men  ran  up  past  him  to  the 
old.  parapet,  and  appeared  from  within 

at  the  very  tower-top,  pointing  with 
shouts  to  the  bay  below.  Then  he 
reached  out  and  saw  six  beaked 
galleys  bearing  from  the  wind  that 
blew  down  Llanwllin ;  with  sails 
aslant  to  it  like  shields,  they  rose 
against  it,  and  still  drove  foaming  in, 
till  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs  gave  aid  to 
them,  and  the  foremost  was  hid  by 
the  rock  of  Coel-Giyffyd.  He  could 
hear  the  flapping .  struggle  of  their 
sails  as  they  were  dragged  down,  and 
the  plunge  of  their  heavy  anchors. 
Next  minute  all  was  confuBion  in  the 
tower,  and  flight  below ;  with  letting 
loose  of  cattle  to  the  hiU,  with  haste 
of  women  with  their  diildren  up  the 
pathway,  while  the  old  oaken  door 
was  thmsting-to,  the  beacon  gather- 
ing to  be  lit  above ;  the  slingers 
brought  their  clattering  pebbles,  the 
bowmen  made  the  strings  twang  loud ; 
and  loosening  the  very  stones  over 
the  gateway,  the  women  shed  aside 
theur  haur  in  silenoe,  and  panted. 
Motionless  gazed  out  Giyflyd*s  wife 
by  herself,  through  the  horn-case- 
ment that  looked  dimly  down  on  the 
sea-cove— the  only  one  undismayed. 
But  all  knew  without  a  name  that  it 
was  the  fierce  Norsemen ;  though 
none  had  dreamed  they  would  ever 
return,  least  of  all  to  Coel-Gryffyd. 

But  Megan  saw  alone,  and  with 
fear,  that  a  white  banner  streamed 
from  the  nearest  mast ;  and  one  boat 
only  drew  to  tiie  shore,  where  the 
vague  gleam  of  armed  men  vanished 
in  the  dusk.  They  seemed  to  wind 
slowly  round,  and  slowly  to  climb  the 
rocky  way.  Ere  it  lifted  them  to  the 
bleak  evening  light,  Ap  Giyffyd^s  wife 
had  come  forth  along  the  wall,  and 
passing  through  the  peering  bowmen, 
the  crouching  slingers,  thrust  by  her 
husband's  targe,  bis  battle-axe,  to 
spring  before  them  all  upon  the  ram- 
part's edge. 

Grim  in  the  sea-green  scales  of  his 
armour,  with  ice-blue  casque  and 
hideous  crest,  rose  the  huge  figure  of 
the  Viking  OUobik  in  front,  his  sword 
sheathed  upon  his  arm ;  the  levelled 
lances  of  his  knights  behmd  him  rose 
up  upon  their  shoulders,  half  revealed ; 
for  the  terrible  banner  hung  floating 


It  was  many  months  thereafter, 
when  the  snow  yet  lingered  on  the 
sides  of  Oader-Glwr,  and  the  north- 
wind  still  told  of  it,  as  it  whistled 
bleak  down  Llanwllin  to  Coel-Giyffyd 
—though  there  was  young  grass  about 
the  low  ground,  while  the  sloe- thorn 
budded  in  the  mountain  shadows — 
that  Megan  sat  distaff  on  knee  behind 
her  busy  maidens,  the  thread  often 
ceasing  in  her  hand,  as  the  fire  licked 
up  through  sea-ware  and  drift-wood 
on  the  hearth,  throwing  ever  more 
light  on  the  bard's  wrinkled  face, 
where  he  cowered  and  seemed  to  muse 
of  nothing  earthly.  The  old  nets 
were  mended,  the  last  com  grinding 
in  the  stone,  the  winter  weaving- 
frame  laid  by ;  and  still  they  sought 
other  tasks  while  it  was  daylight,  lest 
hotter  than  ever  might  kindle  Megan's 
temper,  if  her  stem  sorrow  was  past : 
the  very  men  were  fain  to  pass  their 
words  outside,  when  there  were  no 
more  knives  to  sharpen  on  the  jambs 
of  the  door,  nor  arrows  to  tip  with 
flint,  nor  old  Saxon  pike-heads  to 
hammer  straight  again  with  a  stone 
at  the  rude  forge ;  they  beat  their 
hands  about  their  breasts  and  idled 
in  the  lower  court,  where  the  tower, 
though  stony  cold,  was  a  shelter  from 
the  wind.  Bees  Ap  Gryfiyd  walked 
the  upper  parapet  alone,  a  useless 
sentinel,  with  hands  tumed  in  be- 
neath his  jerkin,  padded  with  its  own 
wool;  while  between  his  grizzly  beard 
and  the  hairy  firont  of  his  leathern 
fikull-cap  his  face  peered  as  through 
a  visor :  the  stormy  reddening  of  the 
sunset  among  distant  clouds  was  it- 
self a  comfort  to  his  eye,  thongh  it 
scarce  tinged  the  grey  wall ;  but  he 
shrank  less  from  the  wind,  or  the 
sight  of  dreary  waters,  than  from  his 
wife's  silent  scorn. 

But  suddenly,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing huts,  there  came  one  of  his  people, 
springing  breathless  up  the  path,  and 
bursting  into  the  outer  court,  stood 
panting  there  for  speech,  with  every 
sign  of  danger;  so  that  Ap  Gryffyd 
looked  up  the  valley,  and  over  the 
river,  in  doubt  whether  it  were  the 
old  fend  with  Shawn  Pen  Llwyd,  or 
a  strange  attempt  of  the  slow  Saxon, 
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beneath,  like  hoasings  of  a  palfrej: 
and  borne  aboye,  in  tiie  hollow  of  a 
shield,  seemed  some  strange  ocean 
thing,  or  fnrred  creature  of  the  pine 
forests.  It  stirred  to  their  motion 
only,  and  when  Megan  saw.throngh 
shaggy  bearskin  the  grass-green  gloss 
of  Fraokish  silk,  the  snow-white  folds 
of  Erin's  linen,  embroidered  by  her 
own  maidens'  fingers,  her  blood  ran 
cold  :  as  they  mounted  before  the 
tower,  she  sickened  where  she  stood, 
like  to  fall  headlong  down.  Bnt 
gently  lowering  to  their  feet  the 
litter,  they  stooped  together,  and 
their  leader  lifted  np  the  shaggy 
bearskins :  then  she  saw  Gwen  her 
daughter  lying  warm  beneath,  with 
eyes  that  turned  about  to  know  the 
place;  till  at  the  sight  of  the  tower- 
wall  and  all  its  people,  giving  a  glad 
cry,  she  sprang  upright  and  called  her 
mother.  The  arrows  hung  upon  their 
strings,  the  mailed  Korsemen  liiLe  sta- 
tues eyed  them ;  and  then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Megan  rushing  down,  back 
swung  the  unbarred  door. 

For  that  night  the  Norsemen  did 
not  all  return  to  their  ships ;  but  the 
Welsh  chieftain's  heart  overflowed  in 
welcome,  and  he  feasted  them  hospi- 
tably in  his  hall,  with  the  more  readi- 
ness  that  they  had  brought  with  them 
venison,  fish,  and  wine  of  the  far 
8outh,  such  as  never  before  had 
blessed  the  lips  of  Ap  Giyfiyd.  Even 
the  old  bard  warmed  to  it,  and  watched 
it  sparkle  and  glow  in  the  cup  of  Greek 
gold  into  which  the  shield- bearer 
poured  it,  as  if  he  saw  the  times  of 
his  youth.  The  stem  Viking  OUobik 
sat  at  the  table  with  a  wondeiful  air 
of  mildness,  outwardly  regarded ; 
though  for  the  most  part  suent,  as 
none  present  but  the  bard  could 
interpret  his  words ;  and  still  hel- 
meted,  with  visor-bars  nnraised  beyond 
his  mouth,  and  eyes  that  looked  keen 
from  behind  the  steel,  while  the  sha- 
dow of  his  huge  crest  was  thrown  by 
the  lamp  where  he  turned ;  a  strange 
thing,  which  would  have  been  but  ill 
taken,  till  he  excused  himself  with 
courteous  gravity,  having  once  sworn 
a  rash  oath  to  Odin,  that,  while  battle 
lasted,  no  man  shoidd  ever  look  on  his 
face  and  see  the  sun  again.  Whether 
it  was  a  resolve  peculiar  to  Oilobik, 
on  account  of  some  deed  he  had  once 
done,  and  would  (or  ever  have  his 


true  name  unknown;  or  rather  the 
dark  self-fear  of  the  Berseikirs,  whose 
blind  rage  against  men,  when  the  war- 
god  suddenly  possessed  them,  was  ever 
marked  by  tiie  disregard,  nay  hatred, 
of  armour  and  weapons,  so  that  a 
Berserklr  in  his  fit  was  never  known 
to  appear  helmeted,  but  with  bare 
brow,  and  locks  loosened  on  the  air. 

But  he  tasted  the  wine  when  it 
passed  to  him,  and  Ap  Giyfiyd  waa 
a  man  who,  with  liquor  between, 
minded  little  the  understanding  of 
language ;  he  could  have  waxed  meny 
with  a  hairy  man  of  the  woods,  if  it 
would  but  drink  and  nod  to  him,  and 
turn  an  ear  to  his  pedigree,  to  the  old 
wrongs  and  affronts  he  had  received, 
the  future  revenges  he  intended.  And 
indeed  the  Norse  knights  eyed  him 
with  relaxing  grimness,  laughing  to 
each  other;  or  listening  earnestly  as  li 
to  hear  some  rough  Norse  through  the 
quick  Celtic,  as  might  be  the  face  be- 
hind a  visor,  or  the  hand  in  the  hollow 
back  of  a  shield ;  nor  was  it  long  ere 
he  could  at  least  clang  his  drinking- 
horn  to  the  golden  beaker,  crying 
**  skoal  1"  and  answering  grasp  for 
grasp;  or  giving  the  wUd  Wdsh  feast- 
song,  monotonous  as  sound  of  beea 
and  plovers,  back  to  the  fierce  northen 
banquet-ode,  which  through  the  joy  of 
the  vintage  seemed  to  bring  the  roar  of 
winds,  and  ever  to  tend  quicker  to- 
ward battle :  while  the  tawny  kemes 
stared  whispering  from  the  other  end^ 
and  their  bard  grew  deeper  in  ques- 
tions to  the  Viking,  of  Italy,  of  min- 
strels, of  Scalds  and  their  Sagas,  and 
of  what  shores  might  be  beyond  the 
ocean, — whereof  the  Norse  leader 
seemed  freely  to  tell  his  best.  So 
that  at  length  Ap  Gryfl^d,  drawn  by 
that  seeming  forbearance  into  apeecb 
with  him,  even  jests — which  were 
heard  patiently,  with  courteous  ges- 
tures—began by  word  and  sign,  heed- 
less of  the  bard,  to  make  known  a 
plan  to  be  jointly  wrought  oat  againat 
Wulfatan  the  Saxon.  Whereat  the 
Viking,  still  surveying  him  from  withia 
his  casque,  gave  doubtful  answer  ia 
his  own  tongue,  and  with  shoulder^ 
spike  turned  to  him  as  before,  went 
on  speaking  to  the  bard.  It  chafed 
Ap  Giyfiyd  from  his  guest,  and  one 
he  counted  on  as  a  mighty  kinsman  ; 
he  was  fierier,  also,  through  the  an* 
wonted  liquor,  and  bade  Hoel  the 
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bard  declare,  that  among  the  Gymry 
it  was  otherwise  with  one  who  haa 
wedded  a  chieftain's  daughter.  To 
Hoel  the  Viking  answered  calmly, 
that  snch  link  was  not  between  them 
—he  had  in  truth  not  married  the 
danghter  of  Ap  Gryffyd,  bat  brought 
her  home,  as  she  would,  to  remain 
with  her  mother. 

At  these  words,  the  dark  cheek  of 
Ap  Gryffyd  burned,  his  black  eyes 
shot  fire,  and  with  a  yell  he  sprang  to 
clutch  his  knife  from  the  board,  to 
rush  in  savage  anger  on  the  mailed 
Horseman ;  while  all  his  kernes  leapt 
up  at  the  sight,  their  long  knives 
flashing  out ;  and  the  sea-riders  dashed 
the  table  from  them  with  a  clash,  as 
they  rose  erect,  strode  backward, 
made  their  swords  hiss  forth.  The 
Viking  OUobik  sat  still,  for  the  hoary 
figure  of  the  bard  rushed  before  him : 
kis  deep  voice  only,  as  he  closed  his 
visor  and  turned  again  to  the  old  man, 
rang  through  the  vaulted  hall.  **Rees 
ap  Gryffyd,"  said  the  bard,  as  he 
caught  the  furious  arm, .  *^  beware  I 
Gwen  is  as  she  went  fi^om  Coel— -like 
the  hill-flower  and  the  sea-foam — as 
the  snow  on  Cader-Glwr,  or  in  the 
cloud  that  sails  over  it  I  He  swears 
it  by  Thor  and  Odin  1'* 

Ap  Gryffyd  stood  still,  and  glared 
askance  at  the  iron  form.  *^  On  this 
cross,  then  I'*  he  shouted  fiercely, 
holding  up  his  dagger  hilt.  A  scorn- 
ful laugh  came  from  the  gathered 
Norsemen,  and  the  Viking  made  no 
more  answer  than  a  Druid^s  stone. 

*^  Go  in  to  her  mother,  Rees  ap 
Gryffyd,**  said  Hoel,  calmly.  And 
while  all  thus  remained,  the  chieftidn 
hastened  to  Megan's  chamber.  The 
mother's  heart  had  found  change  in- 
deed in  Gwen,  through  all  her  delight  to 
see  Coel- Gryffyd  again,  the  very  dogs, 
the  very  hills ;  but  no  difference  like 
that  which  she  herself  had  feared.  Nor 
did  young  Gwen  return  her  caresses  less 
than  when  her  favourite  child,  though 
more  a  woman  since  her  departure — 
mor  hide  any  part,  the  strangest,  of 
her  story — nor  yet,  among  heathen 
Norse- women  and  their  children,  seem 
to  have  swerved  from  the  true  faith. 
It  was  that  she  shrank  from  mention 
of  the  Viking  OUobik  and  his  matters ; 
whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  went, 
his  deeds,  the  fiends  and  phantoms 
that  haunted  him,  his  visage  and  mien, 


nay,  whether  he  had  wished  to  woo 
her  for  his  wife  or  gain  some  ransom. 
Megan  could  only  guess,  that  at 
Gwen's  own  instance  he  had  brought 
her  home;  and  Megan  said,  if  any 
ransom  were  required,  the  Abbot,  her 
own  uncle  at  St  David's,  would 
doubtless  help  her  in  such  a  strait 
It  was  well,  she  said,  and  owing  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  that  the  fierce  pagan 
had  repented  of  this  crime,  yet  sought 
her  not  in  marriage;  since,  ere  she 
should  have  been  wedded  to  an  idol- 
ater, which  no  priest  could  do,  her 
mother  would  gladly  have  heard  that 
she  was  drowned  in  the  salt  sea. 
Then  Gwen  was  silent,  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  wall  on  the  moss- 
couch  where  she  lay,  and  seemed 
weary.  She  was  asleep  when  Ap 
Gryffyd  came,  yet  at  the  sight  of  her 
he  grew  less  fierce,  and  what  he  had 
to  say  he  whispered.  At  the  clash 
and  sound  below  his  wife  had  started 
up  listening. 

**  Go  back,  Rees  ap  Gryfiyd,"  she 
said,  eyeing  him,  "  and  sit  down,  and 
be  glad  of  thy  guest's  liquor,  since  ye 
drink  it  I  If  it  were  a  matter  for  thee, 
I  would  tell  thee  to  kneel  down  and 
kiss  this  wild  Norseman's  hand,  for 
he  has  done  to  my  daughter  as  one  of 
King  Artwr's  best  knights  might  have 
behaved." 

So  Ap  Gryffyd  came  down  into  the 
hall  again,  with  a  downcast  air,  and 
stole  an  ashamed  glance  at  the  Viking, 
who  still  sat ;  then  he  seized  a  drink- 
ing-horn, and  took  a  hurried  draught, 
and  stumbled  to  a  seat,  looking  round 
vacantly,  and  blinking  with  his  eyes 
as  all  the  Norsemen  sat  down  like 
guests  to  whom  little  had  happened. 
The  Welsh  kernes  shrunk  back  sullenly 
to  their  place;  then  would  all  have 
gone  as  before,  but  Hoel  the  bard, 
lifting  his  hai-p,  remained  erect;  he 
struck  its  strings,  and  musing  for  a 
while  to  the  sound,  poured  out  his 
wild  Welsh  Pennichtlion  to  the  praise 
of  former  ages.  The  kernes  listened 
and  dozed ;  stupidly  the  chief  nodded 
his  head  to  the  music,  sometimes  with 
livelier  motions  of  his  hand,  or  angry 
calls  to  his  followers  to  listen,  till  he 
suddenly  slept  and  sank ;  the  Norse- 
men heard  and  drank  with  lingmg 
gestures  of  applause.  When  Hoel 
ended,  there  was  a  deep  silence,  for 
the  silent  Viking's  mouth  could  be 
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seen  to  draw  In  breath,  and  to  smile. 
He  emptied  the  golden  beaker,  and 
giving  it  to  his  shield-bearer,  bade 
him  take  it  to  the  bard.  "  Thon  haat 
kept  another  guest  from  beside  me,^ 
he  said,  rising  with  a  gleam  of  joy  in 
his  eyes,  throngh  the  steel  bars: 
*^  thanks ;  his  honr  is  past  1  Would 
that  thou  and  thy  harp  were  mine  !** 
Already  the  morning  dawn  glared 
bine  throngh  the  loop-holes ;  and  the 
Norsemen  departed  downward  to  their 
ships. 

Bat  the  wind  blew  strong,  and  for 
many  days,  although  it  blew  from 
land,  did  the  vessds  remain  in  the 
shelter  of  Coel-Heffyd,  like  tethered 
war-steeds  plunging,  rattling,  turning 
at  their  stalls.  The  Norsemen  hunted 
and  fished,  they  felled  wood,  and 
carried  water ;  their  fire  burned  day 
and  night  in  the  cove,  where  they 
roasted  their  game,  or  dried  it  in 
smoke,  and  made  the  charcoal,  and 
melted  the  resin  and  tar  for  the  seamed 
ribs  of  then:  boats  and  galleys,  with 
rough  revelry  and  songs  to  Odin.  Ap 
Gryffyd  half  feared,  half  hoped,  that 
when  their  holds  were  heavy  they 
would  go;  while  meantime  he  failed, 
not  to  lend  them  help,  to  loin  the 
chase  with  them,  or  share  their  cheer. 

The  spring  looked  out  suddenly 
from  the  air,  and  with  the  soft  south- 
rains,  the  mUd  west-breezes,  all  Llan- 
wllin  began  to  show  its  green.  One 
morning,  with  few  of  his  train,  Viking 
Ollobik  rose  up  before  the  tower  ana 
entered;  his  rare  presence  was  a 
thing  at  which  the  Welsh  shrank^  and 
all  in  Coel-Hefiyd  gave  way.  He 
came  to  bid  the  chieftain  farewell; 
against  which  Ap  Gryfijrd  had  by 
that  time  no  desire,  having  every  day 
dreaded  more  some  purpose  behind  that 
beaked  visor ;  though  now,  he  knew 
enough  of  the  Severn's  mouth  to  see 
that,  with  its  tides  only,  the  Norse- 
men could  not  as  yet  well  sul  away. 
But  when  he  had  said  this,  thinking 
that  the  Viking  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  sounding  him — with  various 
derigns  of  friendship  and  most  confi- 
dential warmth,  ready  to  burst  out — 
the  stem  reiteration  of  Ollobik's  pur- 
pose to  depart,  making  the  very  steel 
quiver  before  his  throat,  went  nigh  to 
chatter  in  the  teeth  of  Ap  Gryfiyd. 
The  doubt  he  had  felt  at  times 
whether  that  aheath  of  iron  indeed 
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contained  a  human  body,  or  soiBe 
terrible  being  from  the  darknesa, 
came  back  on  him;  It  was  sncli  a 
fear  as  not  even  a  chief  needed  re- 
member with  disgrace.  Nay,  as  ho 
heard  the  stranger's  steps  oa  tbe 
stone  follow  his  men  to  the  enter 
door, — forgetting  to  accompany  hioiy 
the  chief  was  glad  he  had  not  leagued 
with  him  against  Eorl-Wnlfistan ;  he 
keenly  called  to  mind  his  sonl^  and 
muttered  an  Ave  Maria  or  two. 

The  old  bard,  nevertheless,  stood 
awaiting  the  Norse  leaders,  with  a 
message  frt>m  Megan,  the  chieTs  wift^ 
whom  Ollobik  had  never  as  yet  seen. 
She  would  fain  see  him  exe  he  went. 
Without  a  word,  the  Viking  turned  to 
follow  up  the  staur,  and,  stooping  low 
to  enter,  was  left  alone  with  M^aa. 
As  the  door  closed,  the  Norseman 
unclasped  tbe  gorget  of  his  casqiie» 
and  when  the  huge  crest  was  lifted 
from  his  head,  with  its  shell  of  iroOy 
she  saw  a  yellow-bearded  man  yet  is 
the  prime,  in  whose  visage  were  linea- 
ments of  a  savage  beanty,  deepened 
into  sternness ;  while  his  light,  dear 
eyes,  like  those  of  falcons,  were  bent 
upon  her  with  inquiry.  Coming  oat 
of  the  armour,  his  aspect  had  wdl- 
nigh  the  ruddy  flush  of  gold,  enhanced 
by  sunbright  locks  which  writhed 
loose  around  it,  as  the  helmet  had 
pressed  them  up;  and  Megan  for 
some  moments  gazed  at  him  aston- 
Ished.  Then  hastening  forward,  she 
caught  both  his  gauntleted  bands^ 
and,  bowing  her  head  towards  than, 
poured  out  thanks.  The  Viking  drew 
back  confused  ;  he  murmur^  oat 
words,  not  knowing  hers,  and  seemed 
impatient,  in  haste  to  go.  It  was  m 
his  own  tongue  that  Megan  alter  a 
pause  addressed  him,  brokenly,  bat 
very  earnest. 

"  Viking  Ollobik,  dost  thou  stiQ 
trust  in  idols?" 

^*  In  the  gods  of  our  forefathers— 
In  Thor  and  Odin  1 "  said  the  Noraa 
warrior,  with  surprise. 

*^  Yea— dost  obey— ^ost  love  then 
yet?" 

There  was  an  air  of  anguish  In  the 
Viking's  look  as  he  answered  firmly, 
«*  I  love  them  not.**     His  set  teetil 

g-ound  together.  ^*  I  flee  from  them  I 
nt  they  are  swifter  than  the  ships 
— ^I  must  needs  obey  the  stronger^ 
Woman  1"  and  he  caught  her  hand  in 
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bis,  striking  tbe  other  with  a  hollow 
clash  against  his  breast — **  I  know 
them — their  sign  is  here,  and  in  the 
night  I  behold  their  messenger  I  He 
spares  none  bnt  women  I" 

Then,  as  he  let  fall  her  hand,  Megan 
gazed  the  more  earnestly  at  him,  and 
spoke  again.  *^  Be  but  baptised,  oh 
Yiking  Ollobik,  and  before  the  cross 
marks  thy  forehead,  yerily  the  power 
of  the  fiends  will  vanish  !** 

He  fixed  an  angry  glance  on  her, 
and  almost  shouted  forth  his  word — 
*'  No  I"  And  the  chiefs  wife  tam- 
ed away  silently,  while  he  lifted  his 
casqae  from  the  bench. 

Suddenly  opened  the  inner  door, 
and  Gwen  herself  came  ont,  pale  as 
at  her  purposed  bridal,  snd  in  the 
same  attire.  She  stood  before  her 
mother,  with  firm  lips,  and  slowly 
said,  ''  I  will  go  with  him.*'  All  the 
blood  returned  to  her  face,  enriching 
its  olive  shade  to  rose,  and  the  nut- 
brown  cheek  glowed  crimson,  as  from 
his  full  stature  Ollobik  looked  at  her 
without  motion ;  yet,  though  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  mother's  breast,  as 
Megan  caught  her  with  a  cry,  and 
the  heaving  of  the  girPs  bosom  throb- 
bed into  her  voice,  still  did  Gwen  lift 
her  head  again,  shedding  her  hair 
aside,  and  say  in  Norse— ^*  Mother,  I 
muMt  be  with  him,  if  he  go  I  When  I 
prayed,  though  he  were  done,  then  the 
fiends  departed  from  him  I"  And  she 
turned  her  dark-brown  eyes,  lit  with 
sudden  anguish  like  his  own,  back  to 
Ollobik.  The  Viking  dropped  his 
helmet  down,  and  striding  at  one  step 
to  where  they  stood,  caught  Gwen  up 
from  within  her  mother's  clasp,  be- 
yond it  to  his  mailed  breast,  as  if  the 
silken  mantle  only  belonged  to  Megan. 
He  looked  down  <m  Megan's  agony 
Btemly— there  was  unalterable  resolve 
in  his  keen  eyes  and  planted  foot — 
yet,  as  they  gazed  together,  strange 
lelentings  seemed  to  struggle  withk 
him. 

"  Yield  her  to  me,"  he  uttered  at 
last ;  "  and  that  your  priests  may 
join  us,  I  will  even  dare  take  those 
signs  of  theirs — the  water  and  the 
mark.  For  worse  than  the  gods  have 
sent  hitherto,  methinks  thet  cannot 
sendl" 

So  at  the  wild  words  Megan  slowly 
gave  way.  The  Viking  passed  out, 
helmed  and  visored  as  before,  to  keep 
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that  strong  oath  to  Odin.  But  the 
next  day,  from  St  David's  came  monk 
and  priest  to  baptise  him ;  it  was  great 
ffladness  to  abbot  and  bishop  that  so 
fearful  a  pagan  should  submit  even 
outwardly  to  the  Church,  and  he  gave 
rich  gifts  to  the  shrine  of  St  David. 
Keeping  his  heathen  vow  fall  firmly, 
it  was  through  a  crownless  vizor  that 
his  brow  was  sprinkled,  and  crossed 
by  the  sign ;  the  name  of  Godfred  was 
indeed  given  him,  that  all  his  men 
might  know  him  no  longer  by  the 
heathen  one  of  Ollobik.  But  if  they 
even  added  it,  it  was  in  secret,  at 
least  while  their  ships  remained  at 
Coel-HefTyd. 

Their  ships  remidned  till  the  early 
summer ;  they  even  lightened  the 
largest  ship  till  it  was  empty,  and 
lettmg  it  take  the  ground  at  high-tide, 
still  dragged  it  higher,  with  bottom 
rolled  to  their  mallets ;  searching 
every  seam,  each  dint  or  bulge  re- 
pairing, all  the  ooze,  the  limpets, 
shearing  ofi"— as  when  some  noble 
horse  Is  shod  at  the  forge-fire,  and 
all  the  place  glows  and  rings,  because 
he  must  go  far,  with  breast  to  the 
battle,  with  tread  that  will  neither 
slip  in  blood  nor  iron,  nor  where  the 
water  freezes.  Between  moon  and 
moon  they  wrought,  and  when  the 
tide  flowed  high  again,  launched  the 
Viking's  galley  upright  to  its  anchor, 
raising  masts  and  beams  by  moon- 
shine, with  all  their  cords,  till  the 
morning  that  wakened  Gwen  for  her 
bridal. 

And  coming  back  with  her  from  St 
Colva's  Chapel,  where  the  priest  had 
joined  her  hand  to  the  Norseman's 
with  a  benediction,  the  mother  bade 
her  a  long  farewell  beneath  Coel- 
Hefiyd,  for  it  seemed  a  long  voyage 
on  which  she  was  to  go,  though  over 
summer  seas.  The  train  parted  there, 
where  from  the  beach  Megan  could 
behold  her  borne  on  lances,  with  her 
two  maidens,  to  the  boats;  then  lifted 
up  the  galley's  rampart,  in  the  shadow 
of  sails.  ApGryfiyd,with  an  ill-hidden 
shudder,  dropped  the  chill  grasp  of 
the  Viking  Godfred,  and  turned  hasti- 
ly from  the  barred  aspect,  and  came 
back  with  his  rowers.  The  evening 
breeze  wafted  all  the  ships  away  into 
the  sunset.  The  chief  would  fain 
have  thrown  the  issue  openly  on  his 
wife,  with  whatsoever  misgivings  il 
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Chech* 
thfs  S*jnimmm^  k 
hs  e&ief  (bliiIi  o€ 
TIklac  Godi^cd  Otlccik, 
aad  !tis  nohei^ 

aa4  :h«pafft  he  hiiaaeif  k^borse 
hriBfiBf  ftbost 
Kors  of  cverr 
ftboTe  an.  And  ht  called  te  Hod 
the  bard  to  chaaat  thepraiiesof  the 
TikxBf  Gedfred  Olkbtk.  Bmt  the 
bard,  lakuif  his  harp  pnwdlj.  Mug 
oc  G«e«,  of  the  oU  CaMbrisB  Mood 
thai    gloved  thn>«^ 

the  brovB  light  that 
froB  her  cres,  and  the  nightj 
force  of  h>Te :  dll'the  ttstenuif  fcemcs 
reached hnraid  toil  fhMi  thenoonlit 
eoQrt,  where  they  had  lespl  thcsselTci 
ireaiy;  the  vooms  whispered;  the 
girls,  with  wirtM  hfot^  rcddeamg, 
eyed  the  gnmnd,  and  acjiJtd  to  think 
of  departod  KoraemeB. 
Kor  was  it  Ibr  mwmj  a  dmj  that  a 
maoor  came  to  the  ears  of 
at  length  confirmed  bj  a 
thai  came  across  the  fanrj, 
and  the  rich  ^ifts  to  her  thai  followed 
after,  from  her  daughter  and  the  Vl> 
king  Godfrcd.  How  thcj  had  held 
south,  and  soon  taming  to  the  land, 
went  op  a  rirer  till  the  sea-tide  left  the 
galleys^  saTeone  thalbad  kept  onward ; 
bow  tbej  left  them  there,  and  went 
np  the  forest  Isnd,  and  over,  to  where 
the  Bomans  of  old  had  pitched  camps 
on  a  hill,  and  bnilt  towers.  Eqnal, 
indeed,  bad  been  the  sorprise  of  Gwen. 
Instead  of  the  long  ooorse  over  track- 
less waves,  the  woods  had  rustled 
round  her  litter  all  that  afternoon; 
they  rose  to  no  sea-beaten  island,  bat 
where  far  over  wood  and  plain  looked 
forth  a  half-fallen  castle,  or  half- 
bailt, — for  the  qnarried  rock  hangover 
its  own  blocks  of  stone;  the  felled 
oaks  appeared  in  the  glade;  there 
were  sounds  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
and  smoke  wreathed  bine  from  among 
the  leaves :  the  Viking's  well-known 
banner  floated  above,  to  the  evening 
air.  They  were  wild  lands  which  he 
had  pnrchased  from  a  Saxon  abbey, 
and  tliere  was  Gwen  to  abide,  mistress 
of  all. 


did  Mepn  al  last  tnvi^  to 
iaaghlfr;   and  fonnd    the 
of  Merfitor  atffl  bnildHig  higtar, 
;  with  deep  moat 
The  Snzoa 
their  oxen 
on  the  hill;   their  variova  hamlefa 
wreathed  smoke  over  the  woods :  bo- 
TQod  the  watered  valley  eoold  be  aeeit 
the  sqaain  abbey  towera,  the  doiater 
roof;  its  bdb,  when  the  wind  cum 
thai  way,  floated  their  aoond  to  llie 
casUe-kcep;   and  the  monks  failed 
not  to  send  bfethren  tiiere  alatodl j. 
Beneath  the  walls  was  ever  a  stir  of 
laboor,  where  the  hots  of  the  work- 
men dnstered ;  and  on  the  nmghbonr- 
ing  brow  of  the  bUl,  where    tree- 
stomps  yel  ran  by  the  foreal-almuB, 
it  might  have  seemed  the  Norse  gal- 
leys had  been  drifted  np,  so  nnoonih 
the  village  of  timber-honses,  ribbed 
and  hage,  wiA  keel-like  rooft,  aad 
beaked  gables,  and  stairs  that  seeaacd 
to  cGmb  outside  npon  eaved  windowv. 
High  into  the   forest  crossed  their 
bridge  of  old  aea-beams,  where  ihej 
went  np  the  woods  to  hunt ;  but  with 
hcflipen  raO  for  the  yeDow-haired  wo- 
men with  their  fogots,  for  the  shaggy, 
freckled  children  with   sandy  loda 
that  came  shooting  after,  with  berxy- 
stahied   months   and  mimic  lanoes. 
The  Norsemen  hewed  no  stones,  nor 
foiled  timber ;  bat  swinging  the  heavy 
beams  along  with  ropes,  or  swaying 
the  great  stones  on  high,  while  their 
leader  was  at  band,  they  joined  their 
vigour  skilfolly  to  the  slow  Saxon 
workmen.     And  though  it  seined 
long  ere  the  castle,  with  all  its  plans, 
could  be  an  abode  to  dwell  pleasantly 
in,  while  strong  jealousy  was  said  to  be 
rising  from  around  against  the  Viking, 
yet  Megan  returned  contented;  for 
she  left  Gwen  a  happy  mother,  and 
had  seen  the  boy  duly  christened. 

Once  also,  Gwen  even  came  to  see 
Coel-Heffyd,  with  her  youngest  chQd 
and  a  strong  escort.  But  the  Vikiag 
Ollobik  did  not  return  there.  Tbe 
horror  of  his  fiercer  days  at  times  re- 
visited him,  with  unearthly  conten- 
tions against  some  foe  from  the  dark- 
ness, with  whom  on  certain  nights  he 
had  to  Arive  alone,  while  bis  voice 
rose  louder  and  louder,  and  his  wife 
prayed  by  herself  till  the  morning  be- 
fore the  crucifix.  Ever  since  be  had 
been  a  father,  and  in  utter  deflanoeof 
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old  Odin  had  been  won  to  go  abroad 
nnhelmed  before  the  faces  of  men, 
tbeee  lamented  hoars  had  seemed  to 
grow  indeed  more  terrible,  though 
rarer.    At  times,  bat  for  the  chase, 
or  the  qaarrels  which  oyer  and  anon 
arose  from  adjacent  Saxons,  he  might 
have   been  thoneht   to  regret  the 
stormy  life  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
ships  that  had   long  been   nseless. 
And  it  had  somewhat  the  air  of  do- 
tage, that  from  year  to  year,  amidst 
the  deepest  peace  or  the  calmest  scorn 
of  any  enemy  at  hand,  Merlitor  Castle 
was  always  the  more  bnsily  bailding, 
the  more  massively  being  strengthen- 
ed.   To  build  became  a  pasuon  of  the 
Viking  Grodfred:  he  even  gave  gold 
to  baild  a  new  cloister  in  Dean-Stoke 
Abbey,  and  suffered  his  wife,  after 
ker  seventh  child  was  bom,  to  found 
a  new  chapel  at  Stoke.     The  Lady 
Gwen  was  ever  giving  to  the  shrine  of 
St  Augustine,  or  St  Catherine's  altar ; 
the  Abbot  regarded  her  with  utmost 
fiivour,  and  would  latterly  come  to 
visit  her  at  the  castle,  grimly  suffered 
by  its  lord  himself.    Yet  not  less  cba« 
ritable  was  she  to  the  barefooted  friar, 
and  for  her  weekly  dole  to  poor  people, 
Saxon  or  wandering,  or  the  heathen 
gypsies  from  the  forest,  was  gently 
spoken  of  all  round.    But  compassion 
mingled  with  her  fame,  since   the 
strange  lord  of  Merlitor  was  known  to 
be  dogged  by  fiends,  and  rumoured 
to  have  committed  dreadful  crimes; 
while  he  was  stlU,  as  he  had  ever 
been,  a  pagan. 

He  was  already  old  when  the  Nor- 
mans invaded  England,  under  Duke 
William — Vikings  only  more  numer- 
ous than  formerly,  with  farther  aim. 
It  was  long  ere  any  leader  brought 
force  enough  that  way,  to  venture 
against  the  castle  of  Merlitor,  famous 
for  its  strength  as  for  its  lord's  power; 
but  word  came  at  last  to  the  Viking 
how  certain  barons  were  marching 
towards  him,  in  avowed  purpose  to 
besiege  the  place  and  Assess  his 
lands.  A  strange  pallor  seemed  to 
the  eyes  of  Gwen  to  pass  over  bis 
stem  forehead,  and  he  shook  visibly, 
leaning  on  the  table;  he  bade  the 
names  of  two  of  these  lords  be  re- 
peated, and  looked  as  it  were  strack 
by  some  mysterious  knowledge.  Bat 
she  was  ever  wont  to  leave  his  secrets 
with  him,  and  only  when  the  tmmpet 


was  blown  aloud— and  in  his  armour 
the  Viking  was  going  out  to  mount 
his  horse  before  his  whole  bands,  that 
he  might  meet  the  comers—did  she 
lay  her  band  on  the  mailed  arm,  and 
gaze  up  to  him  with  all  the  old  ear- 
nestness, full  of  love.  Then  Ollobik 
bent  down,  and  pressing  her  to  his 
iron  breast,  kissed  her  with  a  long 
embrace;  he  stooped  to  have  his 
casque  buckled,  and  strode  out.  Thdr 
eldest  son,  a  lad  nourished  to  arms, 
rode  with  him  boldly,  bearing  his 
father's  lance  and  shield. 

They  came  back  bloodless  before 
night,  but  all,  save  the  Viking  him- 
self, triumphantly.      The    foremost 
leader  of  the  foe  had  spurred  out  to 
challenge  one  fo;  the  issue — a  stalwart 
knight  in  blackest  steel,  with  visor 
barred ;  yet  many  of  the  Norsemen 
fired  to  meet  him  singly.     But,  as 
young  Godfred  said  to  his  mother,  bis 
father  held  all  back,  and  rode  out 
alone.     Meeting  between,  the  two 
surveyed  each  other ;   till,  suddenly, 
the  Viking  unclasped  his  helmet,  and 
throwing  it  down,  made   plain  his 
visage,  with  the  dimmed  brightness 
of  his  streaming  hair,  like  tarnished 
gold.    Whether  it  were  that  the  Nor- 
man knight  recognised  a  former  foe, 
or  friend,  or  something  stranger,  yet 
trae  it  was  that  he  seemed  to  stare 
through   his  visor  on  Ollobik,  and 
slowly  bearing  backward,  made  a  wild 
gesture,  and  wheeled  round  his  horse. 
The  Viking  yet  sat   still,   until   a 
herald  came  out,  followed  by  two 
squires,  and  rode  to  him.    They  spoke 
together  awhile.    Then  the  tmmpet 
was  blown,  and  proclamation  made, 
that:  there  was  no  war  between  Sir 
Egbert  Berenger  and  the  lord  of  Mer- 
litor.   And  they  saw  the  knights  and 
men-at-arms  wheel  past  the  wood, 
and  retnmed  home  well-pleased. 

Not  lone  thereafter,  while  Viking 
Godfred  still  gathered  men,  and  had 
requests  made  to  him  from  various 
bands  and  leaders  of  the  Saxons  to 
put  himself  at  their  head,  messen- 
gers came  to  him  from  Duke  William's 
chief  army — where  he  still  drove, 
scattered,  and  put  down  King  Harold's 
people — ^with  a  private  letter  to  the  in- 
tent that,  if  the  lord  of  Merlitor  would 
remain  still,  and  do  feudal  homage  to 
the  Duke  as  lord  of  England,  then  he 
should  not  be  molested,  nor  any  ques- 
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tion  made  coneerniDg  him.  So  the 
Viking  held  quiet,  yet  keeping  his  own 
iriendi  together  with  their  men. 

When  none  any  longer  resisted  the 
Conqueror,  save  some  Danish  lords 
in  the  l^orth,  or  in  the  wild  fens  and 
forests,  where  the  Saxons  stubbornly 
outlasted  him,  he  held  courts  in  divers 
quarters,  to  accept  snbmissiim  by  a 
certain  time,  and  receive  due  fealty 
from  his  own  principal  followers  for 
the  domains  they  had  subdued.  At 
Salisbury,  among  the  throng  of  thesot 
appeared,  in  full  armour,  Uie  Viking 
Godfred,  lord  of  Merlitor,  with  a 
pursuivant  bearing  the  feudal  sym- 
bols, and  announcing  bis  names.  The 
Conqueror*s  chief  lords  and  the 
herald  king  looked  to  each  other 
strangely,  and  spoke  apart;  while 
the  Duke  himself  gazed  on  his  con- 
spicuous stature  keenly,  but  in  silence. 
And  some  would  have  had  him  unbar 
his  visor;  others,  and  those  among 
the  highest  barons,  opposed  it  strenu- 
ously; till  William  sternly  forbade 
that  it  should  be  done — having,  in- 
deed, himself  caused  tell  the  Norse- 
man that  he  wojild  .not  see  his  face. 
But  when  he  had  performed  homage, 
with  a  head  only  bared  bmeath  the 
crest-hole  of  his  helmet,  and  month 
free  to  touch  the  hand  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  to  swear  the  oath,  thai 
William  was  desirous  that  he  should 
take  knighthood  according  to  the 
Christian  order.  With  a  deep  voice 
the  lord  of  Merlitor  excused  himself; 
he  had  too  long  trod  the  northern 
pine-tree,  he  said,  to  wm  now  the 

gold  spurs  and  bright  belt;  but  he 
ad  a  son,  already  strong,  who  would 
seek  well  to  earn  them.  There  was 
a  silence  at  his  words,  till  he  bended 
his  head  a  little,  and  gave  way  to 
another  from  among  the  throng  irf 
fief-holders,  and  posted  homeward 
with  his  train.  lie  was  inscribed  in 
the  roll  of  Domesday- Book  by  the 
name  Ollobius  de  Merlitor. 

But  alter  that  the  Viking  never 
sat  in  saddle,  even  to  hunt.  As  if, 
now  that  the  castle  was  finished^  this 
sodden  strain  exhausted  him,  he  re- 
mained like  one  stricken  within  his 
armour.  It  hung  on  the  wall,  looking 
down  on  him  from  the  casque  like 
some  image  of  his  past  self,  while  he 
leant  by  the  hall-hearth  eyeing  the 
logs  bum  away   and   glow— with 
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deer-housds  conefaed  near,  the  voiees 
in  the  outer  hall  soimdlng  apart. 
Some  stnlling  minstrel  or  vniiideriBg 
merdunt  wlUi  his  news  wonld  often 
reach  there  when  the  Lady  Gwen 
sat  with  her  younger  diUdren— «t 
times  a  Saxon  monk,  telling  faoB 
dinrch  legend,  or  a  stray  man  tnm 
Wales.  But  the  Viking  heard  vacant- 
ly; he  spoke  seldom.  There  were 
but  two  things  that  ooald  stir  hi»— 
and  those  to  gleams  of  anger,  whidi 
died  weakly  away  when  the  oocaaieB 
was  removed'— the  name  of  the 
haaghty  Norman  Prior  who  had  dis- 
placed the  Abbot  of  Dean-St<^e,  and 
the  sight  of  his  own  elder  son,  who, 
as  he  grew,  had  began  to  display 
traces  of  the  same  violent  spiiii  that 
onoe  maiked  his  father. 

The  snow  wrapt  hQl  and  forest,  and 
the  wind  roared  through  them,  filling 
the  thick  air  as  with  fits  of  ooean-aipniyy 
when  Viking  Godfred  coold  rise  no 
longer  from  his  couch.  Seeing  that 
his  «id  drew  near.  Lady  Gwen  Imd 
secretly  sent  to  the  Prioiy  for  priestn 
with  the  last  office;  and  since  the 
lord  of  Merlitor  had  been  baptised, 
the  harsh  Norman  eccleriastic  oonld 
ill  refuse  the  gentle  lady.  In  the 
morning,  with  Saxon  monks  bear- 
mg  the  Host  very  reverently,  Ito 
Prior's  Norman  chaplain  appeared* 
The  lady  of  Meriitnr  received  hias  at 
the  dmmber  door^  and  led  in  where 
the  fomily  stood  gaaag;  she  was 
ready  to  partake  it  with  the  Viking 
first,  if  he  would  but  reedve  the 
mass  and  give  to  htr  agmt.  He 
stared  out  strangely,  seeing  the 
priests,  bat  listened  to  the  Lntin 
until  the  chaplain  stretdied  his  hand. 
Then  with  a  sadden  effort,  halff 
raising  himself,  the  V&ing  pnt  it  by. 
''  It  is  cold  I "  he  weU-nigh  shonfted 
to  the  priest;  ^  give  me  wine — wine 
of  the  south !  **  It  was  with  herror 
that  the  monks  stared,  for  he  bed 
seomfully  cast  down  the  holy  wafer,  so 
that  they  bad  to  seek  for  it  abost 
the  bed— while,  still  caUiag  for  wine 
the  more  fiercely,  the  dying  mam 
supported  himself.  Some  one  huiried 
to  him  with  a  goblet,  which  he  drank 
half  empty  at  a  draught,  and  leitin|^ 
it  fall  upon  the  bed,  sank  slowly 
down.  His  eyes  glittered  wfidly,  end 
the  Norman  chaplain,  taming  wHb 
gestures  of  anathema,  passed  atinigbi 
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out,  followed  by  the  monks  in  deep 
dismay,  with  that  rejected  mystery. 

Yet  the  wind  had  ceased,  to  ntter 
stillness ;  hill  and  forest  shone  white 
beyond  the  deep  slope  In  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  that  narrowed  toward  the 
daylight :  and  being  near  Christmas 
time,  it  fell  with  some  solace  amidst 
the  sore  angnish  of  the  Lady  Gwes^ 
as  she  stood  al<me,  bidding  her 
bosband^s  hand  when  the  rest 
were  gone,  and  hearing  his  wild 
ravings.  Conld  she  but  hare  caught 
ene  distant  dash  of  bells  from  the 
Priory  throngh  the  winter  calm,  it 
wonld  have  npheld  her  heart  yet 
more.  His  hand  stirred  not,  but  his 
uplifted  Yoice  ran  ceaseless  upon 
Thor  and  Odin,  the  fierce  fight  and 
fiercer  feast,  the  storm-wind,  or  the 
fire  of  towns ;  and  amidst  ail  there 
was  bnt  one  word  of  a  harp,  mingled 
with  shouts  about  a  broken  pidnted 
window.  All  at  once  the  old  fiend 
was  near,  making  him  hiss  and 
whisper:  her  inward  prayer  lHX>ke 
eat  aloud;  he  was  struggling  as 
with  the  foe,  and  blindly  iSSifing  to 
take  his  hand  from  hers.  Bnt  with 
terror-stricken  gase  on  him,  she  lost 
not  her  hold ;  she  saw  his  dilated  eyes 
for  a  moment,  the  hand  relaxed 
within  her  grasp,  he  shuddered  up* 
wards  and  lay  still.  The  Viking  was 
dead.  All  her  grief  broke  forth  then, 
and,  with  the  shriek  that  brought  all 
into  the  chamber,  Gweo  fell  weeping 
on  the  bed,  the  only  stranger  who 
had  neyer  felt  great  awe  of  the 
Viking  Ollobik  umself,  nor  shnmk 
from  his  aspect. 

She  herself  lived  kng,  bringing  up 
the  children  who  honoured  her — 
widely  known  for  alms,  and  highly 
reckoned  by  the  Church,  even  by  the 
Kormaa  prior.  For,  iong  as  she 
lived,  there  were  ever  masses  sayins 
for  the  soul  of  the  Viking  Godfred 
Ollobik;  and  a  great  painted  win- 
dow in  the  Abbey  Church, .  which 
had  been  broken  by  the  snow-storm 
that  night  before  his  death,  was  re- 
paired in  the  costliest  manner  at 
her  charges, — a  thing  which  gave  her 
the  utmost  joy  to  do,  since  she 
persisted  in  the  strange  tale,  that, 


however  he  could  have  known  it— 
what  was  not  then  known  to  herself 
— her  lord  in  his  very  dying  mo- 
ments had  been  earnestly  troubled 
that  that  window  had  been  broken. 
The  saints'  faces  hi  it,  the  St  Cathe- 
rine's wheel,  and  the  bright  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  full  of  angels,  were 
thus  all  diligently  restored  as  they  had 
been  before.  Nay,  it  was  thought  at 
the  priory  that  a  miracle  had  been 
wrought  through  the  pagan  Viking  for 
this  end.  While  there  were  even  some 
to  say  latterly,  among  the  laity,  that 
the  demand  of  the  old  Korse  Berserkir 
for  wine  was  perchance  but  a  sign  of 
the  deeper  devoutness ;  and  if  John 
do  Wycliffe,  afterwards,  had  known  of 
it,  he  might  have  deemed  him  an  early 
reformer.  At  last,  with  silvered  hair, 
ever  beloved,  pious,  charitable,  the 
Lady  Gwen  of  Merlitor  was  laid  by 
the  Viking  in  an  aisle  of  Dean.St(Ae 
Priory. 

Sweet  Gwen  1  Through  the  dreaiy 
darkness  of  that  age,  bow  true  was 
the  guidance  of  warm  love  and  a  dim 
foithi 

The  harp  of  old  had  few  chords, 
and  the  skill  of  their  melody  was 
simple.  They  were  valour,  and  na- 
tural reverence,  and  remorse ;  strange 
pity,  and  impassioned  love,  and  sha- 
dowy sympathy,  and  mysterious  trust. 

But  to  our  far-off  many-fibred 
consciousness  that  hearkens,  they 
thrill  through  the  dust  like  human 
heart-strings,  reproaching  it  with  in- 
gratitude to  Time  for  his  gifts.  The» 
seem  the  living  impulses  by  which 
the  world  advances;  while  these 
steam  powers,  these  boasts  of  know- 
ledge, this  metal  faith,  and  this  self- 
fondling,  are  like  the  ghostly  sense 
by  which  we  reach  back  to  thenu 
Have  we  yet  put  a  price  on  goodnes^ 
kindness,  mildness — on  fidelity,  and 
sanctity,  and  wisdom — refinement, 
comfort,  light,  life,  beauty— the  seeds 
sown  for  us,  and  the  buds  blossomed, 
and  the  fruits  ripened  for  us,  through 
blood,  and  work,  and  agony  that  are 
forgotten  ? 

It  is  of  a  portion  of  the  family 
thus  strangely  founded  that  the  after- 
history  has  to  telL 
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Wb  have  been  content  to  wait, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  impa- 
tience, for  the  publication  of  the  lec- 
tores  which  Mr  Raskin  was  kind 
enough  to  deliver  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh  in  the  course 
of  last  winter.  Judging  from  what 
we  saw  and  heard,  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  have  dealt  with  him  in  the 
mere  capacity  of  a  lecturer.  He  is  by 
no  means  qualified  by  nature  for  a 

gublic  appearance  on  a  rostrum,  and 
e  committed  an  egregious  error  in 
attempting  to  act  as  his  own  rhapso- 
dist.    The  very  best  productions  of 

Senius  lose  their  effect  under  the  in- 
uence  of  a  bad  delivery,  a  pedantic 
manner,  and  a  monotonous  voice  ; 
and  although  we  were  not  by  any 
means  convinced  that  the  matter  of 
Mr  Raskin's  lectures  would,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  so  valuable  as  to 
call  for  unqualified  praise,  we  were 
willing  to  suppose  them,  in  reality,  a 

food  deal  better  than  they  sounded, 
lesides  this.  It  is  proper  to  remember 
that  the  popular  lecturer  must  neces- 
sarily, if  he  understands  his  craft  at 
all,  accommodate  himself  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  immediate  audi- 
ence. A  spoken  discourse,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  be  more  simple  in 
language,  more  varied  in  style,  and 
more  discursive  than  one  which  is  in- 
tended merely  to  be  read.  The  lec- 
turer must  make  points,  or  attempt  to 
do  so,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  and  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
hearers ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  some  sacrifice  of  proportion, 
and  very  often  of  congruity.  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  excuse,  in  an  oral 
lecture,  a  decree  of  extravagance, 
clap-trap,  and  spurious  declamation 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
book ;  just  as  we  never  think  of  ana- 
lysing critically  the  speeches  which  are 
delivered  in  Parliament  before  they 
have  undergone  revision,  or  of  assum- 
ing them  to  be  proper  specimens  of  the 
written  style  of  the  deliverer.  We 
were' fully  convinced  that  Mr  Ruskin, 


aft  his  leismre  and  while  prepariogthia 
volume  ibr  the  pnss^  would  oouider 
it  neoessary  to  modify  or  alter  several 
of  the  views  which  he  enunciated  from 
the  platform,  and  would  strike  out  a 
good  deal  of  rubbish,  and  some  luuii- 
tdligible  raving.  Certain  alteratioBS 
and  excisions  be  has  made,  botnoi 
very  many;  and  we  must  therefore 
consider  his  book  in  the  U^ft  of  a  de- 
liberate treatise  upon  Art. 

Catholic  it  is  not  thioughoiit;  for 
to  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  especial  lecture  delirered 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh,  and  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  architecture  oi  the 
iodem  Athens.  Here  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr  Ruskin,  either 
through  sincere  conviction,  or  that 
contradictory  and  arraigning  mnL 
which  characterises  the  whole  of  liia 
writings,  has  exhlMted  no  lack  cyf 
courage.  He  came  to  lectore  npom 
architecture,  and  the  very  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  denounce  in  cumuio  the 
whole  of  Edinburgh  as  it  stands. 
Churches,  public  buildings,  streets, 
private  houses— all  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  sweeping  dennnclatioa. 
**Dull  and  monotonous  stones**  ifr 
about  his  mildest  term.  Hear  him  on 
a  church : — *'  One  of  your  moet  coetlj 
and  ugly  buildings,  the  great  Gihardi 
with  the  dome,  at  the  end  of  GecM^ 
Street,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  public 
building  with  a  principal  entrance  so 
utterly  ghastly  and  oppressive ;  and 
it  is  as  weak  as  it  is  ghastly."  Hear 
him  on  public  buildings :— *'  Yoor  de- 
corations are  just  as  monotonous  as 
your  simplicities.  How  many  Corin- 
thian and  Doric  columns  do  yon  think 
there  are  in  your  banks,  and  post- 
offices,  institutions,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  one  exactly  like  another? 
— and  yet  you  expect  to  be  interest- 
ed T  Hear  him  on  our  streets: — 
*^  As  you  walk  up  or  down  George 
Street,  for  instance,  do  yon  not  look 
eagerly  for  every  opening  to  the  north 
and  south,  which  lets  in  the  lustre  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  or  the  rugged  out- 
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line  of  the  Caatio  Bock?  Take  away 
the  sea-waves  and  the  dark  basalt, 
and  I  fear  ^oa  wonld  find  little  to  in- 
terest yon  m  George  Street  by  itself." 
Hear  him  on  oar  houses : — ^^  Nothing 
bat  sqaare-eat  stone  —  sqaare-cat 
stone  —  a  vildemess  of  sqaaiie-cnt 
stone  for  ever  and  for  ever ;  so  that 
year  hoases  look  like  prisons,  and 
truly  are  so ;  for  the  worst  feature  of 
Greek  architectare  is,  indeed,  not  its 
costliness,  but  its  tyranny.  These 
square  stones  are  not  pritona  of  the 
hody^  but  gnxoee  of  the  ioul;  {It I)  for 
the  very  men  who  could  do  sculpture 
like  that  of  Lyons  for  yon  are  here ! 
still  here,  in  your  despised  workmen : 
the  race  has  not  degenerated,  it  is  you 
who  have  bound  them  down^  and  buried 
them  beneath  your  Oreek  stones.  There 
wonld  be  a  resorrection  of  them,  as  of 
renewed  souls,  if  you  would  only  lift 
the  weight  of  these  weary  walls  from 
off  their  hearts." 

Mercy  on  us— rwhat  awful  sinners 
we  have  been  I  Friend  of  our  bosom 
— were  you  aware  when  you  pur- 
chased that  house  in  Moray  Place, 
that  some  two  dozen  human  soub 
were  helplessly  buried  under  your 
Greek  stones?  Did  it  occur  to  you 
at  the  first  banquet  you  gave  under 
your  new  roof,  when  so  much  excel- 
lent claret  was  discussed,  that  the 
mansion  of  which  you  were  so  proud 
was  not  trulya  prison,  but  a  grave  of 
the  soul  ?  Why  did  you  bind  down 
these  unfortunate  spirits,  worse  off 
than  Ariel  groaning  in  the  entrails  of 
the  oak?  Up— in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity— raze  your  house  to  the  foun- 
daUon,  and  *^  lift  the  weight  of  these 
weary  walls  firom  off  their  hearts!" 
Gould  yon  not  get  your  neighbours  to 
join  you  in  the  blessed  work  of  demo- 
lition? The  houses  in  Moray  Place 
don't  cost  more,  on  an  average,  than 
three  thousand  pounds  each ;  and  for 
an  additional  four  thousand,  you  can 
not  only  deliver  countless  souls  now 
wailfaig  in  bondage  among  the  drains, 
but  erect  real  Gothic  palaces,  with  no 
end   of  pepper-boxes    and  pointed 

Sables,  according  to  designs  which, 
onbtless,  the  ingenious  and  modest 
Mr  Buskin  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 
What-Hlo  you  grumble  at  the  ex- 
pense ?  Be  wise  in  time,  for  sooner 
or  later  the  change  must  be  made. 
Buskin  hath  spoken  it,  and  you  had 


better  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Hear  the  prophet  1  ^'  But  my  pur- 
pose must  at  last  be  accomplished  for 
all  this.  The  labourer  among  the 
gravestones  of  our  modem  architec- 
ture must  yet  be  roused  up,  and  be- 
come a  living  soul.  Before  he  can  be 
thus  raised,  the  whole  system  of  Greek 
architecture,  as  practised  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  must  be  annihilated ;  but  it 
will  be  annihilated,  and  that  speedily. 
For  truth  and  judgment  are  its  de- 
clared opposltes,  and  against  these 
nothing  ever  finally  prevailed,  or  shall 
prevail.'*  Brayo,  BnakinI  Hurrah 
— hurrah — hurrah  I 

Well  now — we  must  not  become 
too  ecstatic  at  the  beginning ;  for 
there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  rapture 
before  us.  Let  us  take  Mr  Buskin's 
criticism  of  the  Kew  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh en  masse.  He  condemns  the 
whole  of  it.  He  admits  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  situation,  but  he  says  that 
we  have  not  done  justice  to  it.  We  can 
only  find  one  sentence  in  the  whole 
of  his  lectures  which  will  bear  any- 
thing like  the  contrary  construction, 
and  it  is  this :— ^^  I  do  not  say  that, 
eyen  when  you  regard  your  city  in 
this  scrupulous  and  testing  spirit,  you 
haye  not  considerable  ground  for  ex- 
ultation. As  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  modern  architecture,  I  am  aware 
of  no  streets  which  in  simplicity  and 
manliness  of  style,  or  general  breadth 
and  brightness  of  effect,  equal  those 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh." 
Here,  then,  wonld  seem  to  be  some 
favourable  testimony ;  but  mark  what 
inmediately  follows : — *^  But  yet  I  am 
well  persuaded  that,  as  you  traverse 
those  streets,  your  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pride  in  them  are  much  compli- 
cated with  those  which  are  excited 
entirely  by  the  surrounding  scenery." 
And  he  immediately  goes  on,  by  way 
of  contrast,  to  describe  Yerona  thus: — 

''  Now,  I  remember  a  city,  more  nobly 
placed  even  than  your  Edinbnrgh,  which, 
instead  of  the  ralley  that  yon  have  now 
filled  by  lines  of  railroad,  has  a  broad  and 
roshing  ri?er  of  blue  water  sweeping 
through  the  heart  of  it;  which,  for  Uie 
dark  and  solitary  rock  that  bears  your 
castle,  has  an  ample  theatre  of  cliffii 
crested  with  cypresses  and  oliye  ;  which, 
for  the  two  masses  of  Arthur's  Seat  and 
the  ranges  of  the  Pentlands,  has  a  chain 
of  blue  mountains  higher  thaii  the  haughti- 
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est  peaks  of  your  HigUiuids ;  and  wliieh, 
for  jour  far  •away  Bon-Lodi  and  Ben- 
More,  has  the  great  eentral  ohaia  of  the 
St  Qothard  Alps  :  aad  yet,  as  yoa  go  oat 
of  the  gates,  and  walk  in  the  suborbaa 
streets  of  that  city— I  mean  Verona — ^the 
eye  nerer  seeks  to  rest  on  that  external 
scenery,  howerer  gorgeons  ;  it  does  not 
look  for  the  gaps  between  the  honses  as 
yon  do  here ;  it  may,  for  a  few  moments, 
follow  the  broken  line  of  the  great  Alpiae 
battlements ;  bat  it  is  enly  where  they 
fbrm  a  backgroond  for  other  battle- 
mentSi  bnilt  by  the  hand  of  man. 
There  is  no  necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the 
bine  riTer  or  the  burning  hills.  ^  The 
heart  and  eye  hare  enough  to  do  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  itself;  they  are  content- 
ed there ;  nay,  they  sometimes  torn  from 
the  natural  soenery,  as  if  too  sayage  and 
solitary,  to  dwell  with  a  deeper  interest 
on  the  palaee  walls  that  oast  their  shades 
upon  the  stieets,  and  the  crowd  of  towers 
that  rise  out  of 'that  shadow  into  tin 
de|4h  of  the  sky." 

This  is  really  a  passage  worth 
eansideriBg;  for,  to  our  mind,  it 
knocks  the  whole  of  Mr  Raskin's 
architectnnl  theories  on  the  head 
The  lectaies  deroted  to  tiiat  snbject 
are  intended  to  show  that  the  lorms 
of  arohitectnre,  and  all  its  ornaments, 
onght  to  be,  as  mnch  as  possible, 
fidthlhl  imitations  of  nature ;  and  he 
inyariaUy  points  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  for  his  snpply  of  models. 
Now,  let  OS  concede  all  that,  and 
give  him  anything  else  he  wishes. 
Let  him  derive  the  idea  of  spires  from 
Alpine  p^iks,  take  the  notion  of 
aloping  roofs  from  mnshrooms,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  old  story  of  the 
acanthus, — all  that  he  can  arrive  at 
is,  that  architecture  is  to  be  imitative 
of  nature.  Well,  suppose  it  to  be  so 
to  the  utmost  extent.  Suppose  that 
art  has  done  its  utmost— can  it  tran- 
scend the  original?  We  hardly  think 
that  Mr  Raskin,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  quoting  Scripture  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  sometimes  with 
very  little  show  of  appositeness,  can 
maintain  that.  Would  he  then  have 
the  kindness  to  explain,  which  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  done,  tphy^  in  the  midst 
of  such  magnificent  scenery  as  he 
describes,  the  eye  instinctively  turns 
to  the  architecture  of  the  city,  re- 
fusing the  landscape  without?  Is 
Mr  Raskin  quite  sure  that  his 
visioB,  or  the  objects  in  which  that 


vision  deUghts,  are  tke  nmo  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  ■umklnd? 
There  an  many  kinds  of  ejes,  or 
rather  attractions  for  eyesight.    Ihe 
antiquary  wonld  rather  look  «pon  a 
movkly  oohi  than  on  a  soaiiae  from 
the  top  of  tiie  Right    Cl^  n  geolo- 
gist into  n  fbsffil  quarry,  and  te  will 
swear  at  yon,  amidst  lils  ehipplngs,  if 
yon  ask  him  to  contemplate  the  gfecks 
of  a  dissolving  rainbow.   Whatnata- 
ral  phenomena  woold  wfle  m  gutter- 
btood  from  the  contemplatioii  of  a 
confectknier's  window,  or  a  hnmor- 
008  hawbock  from  the  ftcetions  plea- 
santries  of  Fumdkf    Jast  so  was  it 
with  Mr  Raskin  at  Yerona.    Hewas 
gapisff  at  tiie  old  honses,  cnapa,  got- 
ten, £c,  and  if  the  Himalaja  mou- 
tfdns  had  been  behind,  lie  wtmld  not 
have  deigned  to  honour  them  with 
his  lordly  ken.  Bit  he  coutiea,  for  the 
purpooe  of  leotoring,  to  Edinboigfa, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  co^pa,  ud 
when  the  windows  do  Bot  avit  lus 
fuicy;  and  then  he  falls  fool  of  w, 
because  we  allow  the  eye  to  dw^  on 
the  noble  seeneiy  beyond.    And  y^ 
this  very  same  geatleman  aflects  to 
talk  with  enUn  glibness  abont  rda- 
tton  and  proportion.    Hitherto  men 
have  supposed,  in  ail  ages,  thai  the 
beauty  of  a  city  or  town  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  Its   natoral  sifnatMA. 
Mr  Ruskin  takes  pains  to  ehov  as 
that  it  ought  to  be  entirely  d^wadent 
on  its  anhitectnn ;  and,  where  that 
is  complete,  the  eve  disregards  all  the 
grander  points  off  scenery.    And  ao, 
because  he  saw  no  leaf-carvings  round 
the  windows  of  the  private  honsee  in 
Edinbnrgh,  and  objected  specially  to 
their  squan  form,  and  having  nothing 
in  tiie  way  of  his  own  peculiar  liobby 
to  amuse  himself  withal,  he  looked 
towards  the  Firth  of  Forth  ax&d  the 
Castle  Rock,  and  now  idmsee  hb  most 
heartily  because  we  have  not  crammed 
the  windows  of  our  dweUing-boiues 
fuU  of  idiotic  designs,  conceived,  not 
in  the  manner  of  meidisBval  airt,  bot 
directiy  copied  from  specimens  in  oar 
Botanical  and  ZooWgieal  Oard^is  1 

Let  us  admit,  as  we  do  qnite  fireely, 
that  some  of  oor  public  buildinss  are 
bttt  indifferent  specimens  ni  ardbitee- 
ture.  We  an  not  Qnixotie  enough 
to  stand  up  for  St  Btephen's  or  the 
West  Churches,  Kelsoa^s  Moanmeat, 
or  some  of  the  queer  little 
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which  are  dotted  on  the  Calton  Hill; 
nevertheless  we  maintain  tiiat  there 
are  as  many  fine  architectural  boiid- 
ings  in  and  aronnd  Edhiborgfa  as  any 
other  dty  in  the  United  Kingdom  can 
ehow.  It  is  tme  that  they  are  not, 
for  the  most  part,  Gothic;  and  there- 
fore Mr  Roskin  most  necessarily  con- 
sider them  to  be  ^'accnrsed."  Bat 
we  care  no  more  for  his  denunciations 
than  the  Isra^tes  did  for  the  raving 
of  Balaam  against  his  ass.  We  are 
content  to  take  the  general  verdict  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  strangers  of 
cultivated  taste  who  visit  us,  in  favour 
of  the  architectural  beauty  and  splen- 
did effect  of  Edinburgh  as  a  city;  and 
Mr  Raskin  is  quite  welcome  to  pro- 
long to  infinity  his  lugubrious  and 
carping  diatribe.  The  peculiarity  of 
Edinburgh  is,  that  it  attracts  and 
rivets  the  eye  from  every  adjacent 
point.  View  it  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fife,  near  Burntisland — from 
the  road  between  Granton  and 
Comely  Bank  ^  from  Corstorphine, 
from  the  Braid,  or  from  the  Calton 
hills  ^  from  Arthur's  Seat,  or  the 
battlements  of  the  Castle — and  no 
mind,  save  that  of  an  obstinate  bigot, 
can  fail  to  recognise  and  I4>predate 
ite  wondrous  beauty.  The  general 
plan  and  architecture  of  the  town  is 
in  marvellous  harmony  with  the 
locality  on  which  it  is  situated.  Pass 
into  the  town  itself,  and  eveiy  here 
and  there  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
splendid  landscape  around — of  the 
Highland  mountains,  of  the  wide 
Firth  of  Forth,  of  the  Castle  rock,  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  the  Pentlands,  and  the 
beantifal  cnrvatare  of  Musselburgh 
and  Aberiady  bays,  so  that  nature 
and  art  go  hand  in  band  assisting 
and  relieving  one  another.  Such  is 
the  city  which  Mr  Ruskin  had  the 
exquisite  good  taste  to  come  down 
to  Scotland  specially  to  abuse  I 

Well--we  must  endeavour  to  b^ar 
the  snubbing  as  we  best  can.  Even 
if  Mr  Roskin  had  convinced  us  that 
be  is  right,  we  fear  it  would  be  impos- 
eible  at  this  time  of  day  to  pull  down 
all  onr  public  buildings  in  order  that 
they  might  be  reconstructed  according 
to  his  transcendental  principles.  He 
has  quite  mistaken  his  field  of  action. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  broach  his  theories 
in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are 
unknown :  if  he  wants  to  shine  as  an 
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architectural  missionary,  he  ought  to 
betake  himself  to  some  tropical  region 
where  such  convulsions  are  frequent, 
and  where  cities  go  down  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  like  so  many  fobrics  of 
cards.  There  he  would  undoubtedly 
ahine,  or  at  all  events  procure — what 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  here — ^an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  skill.  We 
confess  that  we  should  rather  like  to 
see  an  entirely  Ruskinesque  city.  Of 
course  it  woald  be  necessary  to  assign 
Bome  kind  of  limit  to  the  expenditare, 
and  also  to  take  care  that  the  houses 
were  made  habitable ;  for,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these  conditions,  it  would  be 
possible  to  rear  structures  idmilar  to 
those  which  Martin  was  so  fond  of 
depicting  in  his  colossal  representa- 
tions of  Kineveh.  It  is  decidedly  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  not  given  us 
a  plan,  so  that  a  fair  opportunity 
might  have  been  afforded  for  trying  it 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  streets 
presently  projected  to  the  west  of  Gla- 
rendon  Crescent.  Private  enterprise 
is  manifestly  out  of  the  question.  We 
do  not  choose  to  risk  the  chance  of 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  our  streets 
by  allowing  individuals  to  set  down 
at  random  any  species  of  edifice  they 
may  fancy.  We  believe,  foolishly  it 
may  be,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Raskin, 
that  a  street  of  connected  houses, 
especially  when  these  are  private 
dwellings,  ought  to  be  methodically 
constructed,  and  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  like  noble  effect  be  produced. 
It  is  this  regularity,  giving,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  whole  side  of  a  square  the 
appearance  of  a  single  building,  which 
makes  onr  streets  so  beautiful:  but 
Mr  Roskin  cannot  see  this — he  main- 
tains that  uniformity  is  a  crime. 

To  the  ordinary  sqoare  window  he 
takes  especial  objection.  He  insiste 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  the  point- 
ed Gothic  arch,  and  recommends  it 
for  onr  adoption.  By  way  of  sample, 
he  subjoins  a  drawing  of  a  window 
from  Oakham  Castle,  which  appears 
to  us  remarkably  dumsy,  and  utterly 
unsuitable  to  the  primary  object  of  a 
window,  which  is  to  give  light  to  the 
room  within.  He  then  asks— ;^^  If 
every  window  in  your  streets  were  of 
some  such  form,  with  perpetual  change 
in  their  ornaments,  would  you  pass 
up  and  down  the  street  with  as  much 
indifference  as  now,  when  your  win- 
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dow8  are  of  this  (t.e.,  the  square) 
form  ?  "  We  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  people  of  Edinborgh  are  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  the  beanty  of 
their  streets.  They  admire  them 
greatly ;  bat  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary,  every  time  they  step  out 
npon  business,  to  stand  gaping  at 
windows,  or  glowering  like  so  many 
mooncalves.  They  are  habitnated  to 
beauty,  for  they  see  it  daily  about 
them,  and  have  seen  it  since  the  days 
of  their  boyhood ;  and  it  is  hardlv  to 
be  expected  that  they  shall  look 
around  them  with  the  minute  curiosity 
of  a  stranger.  Let  any  man,  who  ia 
not  an  absolute  enthusiast  in  stones 
and  carving,  take  up  his  residence  for 
three  weeks  beside  the  noblest  cathe* 
dral  that  ever  was  designed  or  reared 
by  art,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
he  will  pass  it  with  as  little  regard 
as  if  it  were  a  barber^s  shop.  He  has 
by  no  means  lost  his  capacity  for  ad- 
muration,  nor  has  he  become  disap- 
pointed in  any  way  with  the  cathedral 
— but  he  has  something  else  to  do 
than  to  gaze  for  ever  upon  one  mas- 
sive pile.  How  many  of  those  whose 
pursuits  lead  them  daily  to  pass  by 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St  Paul's,  give 
even  a  momentary  glance  at  the  bdld- 
ing  ?  We  apprehend  that,  unless  there 
be  connected  with  it  some  object  of 
extraneous  interest,  not  one  out  of  a 
thousand.  By  suspending  a  work- 
man from  a  rope,  and  letting  him 
down  on  the  dome  or  from  the  turret, 
you  may  easily  enough  collect  a 
crowd;  but  they  are  not  lookmg  at 
the  familiar  stones— they  are  attracted 
by  the  unusual  and  somewhat  peril- 
ous attitude  of  the  man. 

There  is  only  one  test  which  can  be 
properiy  applied  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  If,  after  return  from  foreign 
travel,  you  feel  yourself  humiliated 
by  the  aspect  of  your  native  city,  then 
you  may  fairly  conclude  that  its  archi- 
tecture is  not  of  a  kind  which  a  pol- 
ished stranger  would  admire.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  are  still  freshly  alive 
to  its  beauties— nay,  feel  them  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  contrasts  which  you 
have  seen — then  you  are  bound  not  to 
surrender  that  opinion  at  the  bidding 
of  any  impertinent  interloper.  To 
compare  Edinburgh  with  Nurembnrg, 
Antweip,  Bouen,  or  any  other  repo- 
sitory of  medinval  tracery  and  des^mt 


is  pure  absurdity.  Our  honaes  an 
built  and  admirably  constmcted  for 
oomforL  The  streets  whScli  they  eom- 
pose  are  methodically  laid  oat,  well- 
imlanoed,  and  generally  of  a  palatial 
appearance.  The  thoronghfarea  are 
wide,  giving  from  every  point  of  pro- 
spect a  noble  and  commandiog  view. 
Our  public  buildings  are  such  as  can 
be  reared  in  a  city  which  is  not  an 
emporium  of  commercial  wealth,  bat 
which,  under  difficolt  circamatanoea, 
has  idwaya  mauntained  the  aspect, 
character,  and  high  position  of  a  capi- 
taL  We  might  have  done  better,  had 
oar  means  Iraen  larger— bat  we  have 
done  what  we  coold ;  and  the  resifll 
is,  that,  except  by  an  occasional  craiy 
empiric,  our  city  is  universaUy  ad- 
mired. And,  most  assuredly,  we  shall 
not  consent  to  accent  advice  from  a 
critic,  who,  whea  dealing  with  the 
schools  of  painting,  talks  of  **  a  galf 
of  foolishness,  into  the  bottom  of  wkidi 
you  may  throw  Claude  and  Salvator, 
neither  of  them  deserving  to  give  a 
name  to  anything." 

We  confess  that  the  excessive  pop- 
pyism  and  calm  pretension  of  this 
book  has  considerably  raised  our  bile. 
The  founder  of  a  school,  or  the  prac- 
tical demonstmtor  of  a  principle,  has 
always  a  right  to  be  heard.  Such 
men  as  Inigo  Jones  or  Yanbur;^ 
might  have  stepped  forward,  declar- 
ing that  their  notions  of  art  in  the 
branch  of  architecture  were  higher, 
loftier,  and  better  than  those  of  their 
predecessors — and  they  had  some- 
thing visible  to  point  to  in  proof  of 
their  assertion.  Bat  here  is  a  gentle- 
man,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  does 
not  possess  knowledge  enough  to  de- 
sign an  ordinary  pig-sty,  proclaiming 
himself  as  a  univeiial  regenerator  of 
architecture  and  painting  throughoat 
the  universe.  The  position  is  un- 
doubtedly a  high  one,  and  the  man 
who  aims  at  attaining  it  ought  to  be 
fortified  by  strong  teetunonials.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  does  Mr  Ruskin 
deign  to  adduce.  He  comes  forward 
in  the  strong  power  of  unproductive 
genius.  If  the  weakest  poet  of  the 
new  Spasmodic  school  had,  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  efiusioxis,  declared 
his  conviction  that  Homer  was  an^Mv 
and  Shakespeare  an  impostor,  this 
much  might  be  said  fbr  him,  that  be 
at  least  challenged  comparison.    Mi 
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Raskin  takes  a  safer,  but,  we  mast 
be  allowed  to  say,  a  mach  more  pnsil- 
laaimoas  line.  He  has  nothiag  what- 
eyer  of  his  own  to  show ;  and  when 
he  attempts  general  criticism,  he 
writes,  not  with  the  power  of  a  ma*^ 
niac,  bat  with  the  incoherence  of  an 
absolate  driyeller;  and  lest  these 
words  of  onrs  shonld  be  considered 
harsh  or  overstrained,  we  call  the 
attention  of  oar  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  the  snbject  of 
Oreek  architecture.  We  have  fre- 
qnently  had  the  gratification  of  hear- 
ing what  are  called  absolate  nonsense- 
speeches,  from  renowned  masters  of 
the  art;  bat  we  defy  any  of  them, 
nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  most  power- 
fa]  potations,  to  rival  this.  Partial 
as  we  are  to  the  game  of  "  high-jinks," 
as  still  resorted  to  by  several  of  oar 
most  distingnished  citizens  at  festive 
meetings  in  theFleshmarket  Close  and 
elsewhere,  we  never  oonld  have  ex- 
pected that  any  man  wonld  have  ven- 
tured to  make  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Institntlon.  Hear  him  on  the 
snbject  of  the  '^  accorsed  architectare.*' 

**  Aocnrsed,  I  call  it,  with  deliberate 
pnrpose.  It  needed  but  the  gathering 
np  of  a  Babylonish  garment  to  trouble 
Israel; — these  marble,  garments  of  the 
ancient  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  how  many 
hare  ihey  troubled  !  Gathered  out  of 
their  mins  by  the  second  Babylon — ^ga- 
thered by  the  Papal  Church  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  sin — raieed  up  by  her,  not 
when  she  was  sending  forth  her  chiun- 
pione  to  preach  in  the  highway,  and  pine 
in  the  desert,  and  perish  in  the  fire,  but 
in  the  very  scarlet  frontage  and  fulness 
of  her  guilt,  when  her  priests  veiled  them- 
9dve»  not  vnih  purple  cidy,  hut  Vfith  l^ood, 
and  hade  the  cup$  of  their  feaetingfoam 
not  with  wine  <mly,  hut  with  hemlock — 
raised  by  the  hands  of  the  Leos  and  the 
Borgias — ^raised  first  into  that  mighty 
temple  where  the  seven  hills  slope  to  the 
Tiber,  that  marks  by  its  massy  dome 
the  central  spot  where  Rome  has  re- 
versed the  words  of  Christ,  and,  as  He 
viTified  the  stone  to  the  apostleship,  she 
petrifies  the  apostleship  into  the  stum- 
bling-stone—exalted there  first,  as  if  to 
mark  what  work  it  had  to  do,  it  went 
forth  "  [What  went  forth  1  Architecture  1] 
'  to  panlyse  or  to  pollute ;  and  wherever  it 
came,  the  lustre  faded  from  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  the  grey  towers  and  glorious 
arches  of  our  abbeys  fell  by  the  riyer- 
sides,  the  love  of  nature  was  uprooted 
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from  the  hearts  of  m'en — base  luxuries 
and  cruel  f<Ainalisms^were  festered  and 
froien  into  them  from  their  youth ;  and 
at  last,  where,  from  his  fiur  Gol^ic  chapel 
beside  the  Seine,  the  king  St  Louis  had 
gone  forth,  followed  by  his  thousands,  in 
the  cause  of  Christ,  another  king  was 
dragged  forth  from  the  cates  of  his  Re- 
naissance palace,  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  of  bis  people  gathered  in 
another  crusade ;  or  what  shall  that  be 
called  whose  sign  was,  not  the  cross,  but 
the  guillotme  t  '* 

We  have  perased  a  good  deal  of 
andannted  nonsense  in  oar  day,  bat 
never  anght  like  this.  It  Is  a  first- 
rste  specimen  of  what  oar  French 
ne)|hboars  term  gaUmoHas — ^in  the 
vemacnUur,  balderdash ;  and  we  trnat 
that  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fntare  stadents  of  composition. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  is  this — that, 
nnder  the  Infinence  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome,  aboat  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation (for  that  is  the  era  of  the 
Leos  and  the  Borrias),  the  taste  for 
Renaissance  architectare  was  dis- 
seminated over  Enrope,  and  that 
wherever  it  came,  "  the  grey  towers 
and  glorions  arches  of  oar  abbeys 
fell  by  the  river-sides."  We  cannot 
snffidently  express  oar  gratitude  to 
Mr  Raskin  for  the  new  vista  which 
he  thns  opens  to  onr  contemplation. 
Hitherto  we  had  entertained  the  be« 
lief  that  the  demolition  of  onr  old 
abbeys  and  cathedrals  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  extravagant  zetd 
of  the  early  Reformers,  and  to  their 
hatred  of  everythhig  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  Rome  ;  and,  to  this  day, 
Roman  Catholics  are  particularly 
fond  of  twitting  us  with  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  the  iconodasm.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  found  it  easy  to  frame  a 
plausible  defence  for  the  wholesale 
act  of  Vandalism,  which  reduced 
some  of  our  noblest  monnments  of 
antiquity  to  heaps  of  mouldering 
rums,  but  we  are  now  comforted. 
Mr  Ruskin  has  discovered  that  the 
hostility  to  Gothic  architecture  was 
an  emanation  irom  Rome  herself— that 
«( the  second  Babylon  '*  had  set  her- 
self deliberately  to  gather  np  the 
"  marble  garments  of  the  andent 
idols  of  the  Gentiles,**  and  to  impose 
them  instead  of  the  Gk>thic  covering, 
to.  which,  somehow  or  other,  she  hM 
concdved  an  excessive  loathing.  Not, 
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therefore,  until  Borne  willed  H,  did 
**  the  grey  towers  and  diMiooe  arches 
of  our  abbeje*'  falL  It  is,  howeveri 
s  great  pity  thai  this  marrelloiis  dis* 
coveiy  was  not  made  some  centuries 
earlier.  If  John  Knox  and  his  coad- 
jutors had  been  assured  that  in  pull- 
mg  down  Gothic  abbm,  and  in  put- 
ting up  churches  of  unpretending 
form,  mej  were  directly  forwarding 
the  views  of  Borne,  whose  intention  it 
was,  br  means  of  Greek  arctdtecture, 
to  heathenise  the  people,  they  would  no 
doubt  ha?e  done  eveiything  in  their 
power  to  preserve  and  renovate,  in- 
stead of  overthrowing.  But  there  was 
no  Buskin  to  enlighten  them ;  so  they 
fell  into  the  snsre  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 
and  abetted  the  designs  of  the  second 
Babylon!  But,  what  is  womt  of  all, 
ever  since  the  Beformation  we  have 
been  deliberately  heathenising  the 
pjeopie  by  giving  the  preference  to 
simple  architecture,  and  restricting 
ourselves  in  Gothic  omamentatiott. 
Hear  Mr  Buskin  agafai. 

*  In  xsalitj,  so  tkr  from  ozaggeratiiig, 
I  have  not  grasp  enongh  of  thought  to 
ombrace  tbo  oidU  whioh  havo  xesiiUed 
among  all  the  orders  of  European  society 
from  the  introduction  of  the  renaissance 
schools  of  building,  in  turning  away  the 
eyes  of  tiie  beholder  from  natural  beauty^ 
and  reducing  the  workman  to  the  loTel  of 
a  machine.  In  the  Gothic  times,  writing, 
painting,  earring,  casting — it  mattered 
not  what  —  were  all  woitai  dona  by 
thonghtfttl  and  happy  men ;  and  the  illn* 
mination  of  the  Tolume,  and  the  earring 
and  easting  of  wall  and  gpkte,  employed, 
not  thousands,  but  nuUions,  of  tme  and 
noble  arikU  over  all  Christian  lands. 
Men  in  the  same  position  are  now  left 
utterly  without  intellectual  power  or 
pursuit,  and  being  unhappy  in  their  work, 
they  rebel  against  it :  hence  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  unchristian  socialism." 

So  much  fbr  the  effect  of  renais- 
sance architecture  and  absence  of 
ornamentation  on  the  worlunan.  Now 
for  that  produced  from  the  same 
cause  upon  the  wealthier  classes  of 
society : — 

*  Finally,  if  we  examine  the  influence 
which  the  luxury,  and,  still  more,  the 
heathenism,Joined  with  the  essential  dul- 
nesB  of  these  schools,  have  had  on  the 
upper  olasses  of  society,  it  will  ultimalely 
be  frand  that  no  imprenioDS  are  eBer> 
getio  enough  to  describe^  nor  broad 
enough  to  embrace,  the  enormous  moral 
srila  which  have  xisefrfrom  them." 


Certainly  Mir  Buskia  has  the  hap- 
piest knack  of  any  man  alive,  ef  ex- 
tracting sennoiis  fi«m  stones— bot 
what  Und  of  secmons  I  Wbatistha 
meaning  of  this  discordant  howl 
about  the  degradation  of  the  woik- 
men,  as  irrational  as  it  is  unfounded? 
If  luxury  has  increased  in  eonespon- 
dence  to  the  augmentation  of  moden 
wealthy  so  has  art  been  libefally 
patronjsed.  Look  at  our  schools  ii 
design :  is  the  teaching  in  them  diU, 
monotonous,  and  degrading?  Look  at 
our  manufaetnrss  in  metal,  glass,  sad 
porcelain^  specimens  of  which  you  wiD 
find  even  m  the  hnmUeet  house  in 
Britain— compare  them  with  the  older 
productions — not  fbigetting  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  Gircnlatsd— 
and  then  tell  us  if  the  workmsa  is 
left  wldbout  inteileotual  stimofais  or 
encouragement.  Look  at  Ite  paper 
on  the  walls,  the  lamps  snspended 
from  the  cdUngS)  ox  placed  upon 
brackets  in  the  rooms— the  intricate 
carving  of  tlie  furniture— the  paint- 
ings upon  services  of  china-wsre— 
the  elaboration  of  the  work  of  the 
sUversmith,  which  are  met  with  eveiy- 
where  in  the  houses  of  meu  of  mode- 
rate fortune  or  income,  and  then  tell 
us  if  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
workman.  Li  the  GrOthic  times,  as 
Mr  Buskin  says,  writing  was  mono* 

golised  by  some  '*  thoughtful  and 
appy  men" — is  that  to  te  taken  as 
an  assertion  of  the  degrading  hifla- 
ence  of  printing?  Was  it  better  that 
a  few  lazv  monks  should  be  employed 
in  illuminating  missals,  than  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  should  be  em- 
ployed in  wood-eutting,  metal-engrar* 
ing,  and  lithography,  to  disseadnste  a 
knowledge  of  art  far  and  wide  among 
the  people?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  belief  that  there  is  more 
thoughtful  and  intdlectual  work  per- 
formed in  one  month  within  the  oom- 
pass  of  Great  Britain,  than  was  given 
to  the  artificers  of  all  Burope  in 
twenty  years  during  the  Gothic  pe- 
riod. As  for  carving  and  castuig, 
and  what  he  calls  Go£ic  ornamenta- 
tion, we  really  think  that  Mr  Boakin 
ought  to  be  a  littie  more  cautions  in 
his  statements,  and  not  presume  qnite 
so  much  upon  the  entire  Ignoraoce  of 
his  audience.  There  is  mudi  in  Gothic 
tracery  which  we  sincerely  admire; 
for  we  hope  we  have  never  fallen  into 
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Mr  Baskin^s  capital  errar,  of  depre-  Mr  Raskin  recommends,  and  what 

dating  all  other  styles,  for  the  sole  would  be  the  oonseqaence?     Utter 

Sloiification  of  one  especial  favoorite ;  incongruity,  marring  and  destroying 
at  there  is  a  vast  proportion,  even  the  palatial  effect  of  the  whole,  jast 
on  the  exterior  of  charches,  which  is  as  mnch  as  if,  in  the  oonstraction  of 
neither  Christian  nor  modest,  bnt^  a  single  isolated  dwelling-honse,  a 
on  the  contrary,  depraved  and  dirty,  separate  architect  was  to  be  intrust- 
As  to  adherence  to  nature,  is  it  not  a  ed  with  the  care  of  each  window, 
fact  that  an  immense  deal  of  the  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
Gothic  earring  is  utterly  grotesque  designs  which  might  be  used  by 
and  biaarre — as  unlike  anything  the  others.  Take  Somerset  House, 
created,  as  the  lions,  leopards,  and  or  any  other  extensiye  building  you 
tai^es  of  heraldry  are  to  their  living  please,  and  Just  consider  what  sort 
prototypes?  We  do  not  object  to  the  of  botch- woric  would  be  made  if 
display  of  fiBmcy,  or  even  fantasy,  erery  window  were  constructed  on 
which  is  apparent  in  the  old  stone-  a  dimrent  principle  and  plan  1  And 
work— we  rather  like  it,  when  it  is  yet  that  is  precisely  what  Mr  Buskin 
not  indecent  or  profane;  but  Mr  recommends  us  to  do^  with  great 
Buskm  positively  objects  to  every*  hopes  of  the  future.  Nay,  he  is 
thing  which  is  not  copied  from  nature,  peculiarly  complaisant  and  comfort- 
But  let  us  now  attempt  to  ascer-  faig,  and  an  absolute  latitudlnarian 
tain  for  what  practical  purpose  these  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  reform ; 
lectures  were  prepared,  ddivered,  for  although  the  foundations  of  our 
and  published.  We  camiol  suspect  Mr  houses  are  laid  upon  the  buried  souls 
Buskin  of  a  design  to  make  the  good  of  workmen,  and  must  be,  according 
people  of  Edinburgh  dissatisfied  and  to  his  own  showing,  radicallv  wrong 
discontented  with  their  homes,  with-  and  sinful,  he  gives  us  considerable 
out  ofiering  some  curative  suffgestions.  eneonragement  to  proceed. 
All  lectures  or  lessons  tena  towards  „  __  _^  x  *  n  ^  xt  *  au 
improvement;  and  therefore  let  us  .„p"i.S««*,?^P«®*  ^*  ™™*.*^*r® 
see  what  he  suggests  by  way  of  reme-  ^^  ^?  diffioulties  and  moooBiBtencies  m 
3S««T«J^r^i,Sf-«I«^  carrying  out  the  new  style;  but  they  will 
dytog  our  architectural  deformitoes.  goon  be  conquered  if  yoi  attempt  nbt  too 
Soine  moderation  he  undoubte^y  ^^^h  at  once.  Do  not  be  af^id  of  in- 
has ;  for  he  does  not  msist  upon  the  oongrmtie8>-do  not  think  of  unities  of 
demolition  of  the  city.  To  begin  eflfect  (ill)  Introduce  your  Gothic  line 
with  the  simplest  matter,  he  wishes  by  line,  and  stone  by  stone;  never  mind 
us  to  reform  our  windows.  Here  are  mixing  it  with  yomr  pre$ent  arckiUctun; 
his  views : —  your  existing  houses  will  be  none  the 

worse  for  hanng  little  bits  of  better  work 
«  You  surely  must  all  of  you  fbel  and  fitted  to  them ;  buUd  a  porch,  or  pomt  a 
admit  the  delightftdness  of  a  bow  window;  window,  if  you  can  do  nothing  else ;  and 
I  can  hardly  fiuioy  a  room  can  be  perlbet  nmember  that  it  is  the  glory  of  Gothic 
without  one.  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  anshitecture  that  it  can  do  anjfthing. 
do  but  to  resolro  that  every  one  of  your  WhatcTer  you  really  and  seriously  want, 
piinoipal  rooms  shall  have  a  bow  window,  Qothic  will  do  for  you,  but  it  must  be  an 
either  large  or  smaU.  Sustain  the  pro-  eamut  want.  It  is  its  pride  to  accom- 
jeetion  of  It  on  a  bracket,  crown  it  above  modate  itself  to  your  needs;  and  the  one 
with  a  little  peaked  roof,  and  give  a  general  law  under  which  it  acts  is  simply 
auMsy  piece  of  stone  sculpture  to  the  this,— (hid  out  what  will  make  you  corn- 
pointed  arch  in  each  of  its 'casements,  fortoble,  build  that  m  the  strongest  and 
and  you  wiU  have  as  inexhaustible  a  boldest  way,  and  then  set  your  fkncy  flree 
source  of  quaint  richness  in  your  street  Jn  the  decoiation  of  it.  Don't  do  anything 
architecture,  as  of  additional  comfort  and  to  imitate  this  cathedral,  or  that^  howeyer 
delight  in  the  interiors  of  your  rooms."  beautiftiL.    Do  what  is  convenient;  and 

We  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  {^  *J*®  ^"^"^  ^  f  "^^  ^»^^  «^  ""^J'  *^« 

It  would  be  quite  U  qu^t  as  the  i„^  jf     Only  be    steadily   determined 

gamt-streaksonthefaceofthedown  that,  even  if  you  cannot  get  the  beet 

i  a  pantonume.      Let  us  instance  Gothic,  at  least  you  wUl  have  no  Greek: 

Charlotte  Square  or  Moray  Place—  sad  in  a  fow  years'  time^n  less  time 

let  the  houses  there  be  treated  as  than  you  could  leaxn  a  new  soienoe  or  a 
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new  langnAge  thorooghly — ilie  whole  art 
of  jouT  natire  eoantrj  will  be  reani- 
mated." 

Alas  for  Edinburgh,  if  the  advice 
of  this  eminent  connoisseur  were  to 
betalLen!  Let  ns  snppose  that  No.  1, 
a  pervert  of  Mr  Raskin,  begins  br 
darliening  his  drawinff-room  through 
tiie  adoption  of  OaUiam  windows. 
He  closes  up  half  the  space  in  the 
centre  by  a  solid  shaft  with  mould- 
ings, which  serve  as  receptacles  for 
a  perpetual  deposit  of  soot;  and, 
though  intended  to  represent  wreath- 
ings  of  the  oak,  bear  always  the  hue 
of  the  cypress.  No.  2,  being  a  stage 
farther  aavanced,  takes  a  fancy  for 
the  double-pointed  Dumblane  win- 
dow, of  which  Mr  Buskin  has  |iven 
a  drawing.  If  so,  he  does  it  at 
the  peril  of  entire  obscuration,  for 
the  light  of  day  could  hardly  pen- 
etrate through  the  mysterious  cran- 
ny. No.  3  has  a  erase  for  oriel 
windows;  and  having  read  Scrip- 
ture under  the  direction  of  Mr  Bus- 
kin, and  being  impressed  with  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  passage  which 
he  quotes  thus:  *'  Behold,  I  will 
l(ty  tliy  stones  trith  fair  colours^  and 
thy  foundations  with  sapphires ;  and 
I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates^ 
and  thy  sates  of  carbuncles,  and  all 
thy  borders  of  pleasant  stones** — 
conceives  that  he  is  inheriting  the 
promise  by  putting  stained  glass  in 
his  wheel  windows,  surrounding  them 
with  fantastic  tracing,  and  giving  a 
coat  of  vermilion  to  nis  outer  door ! 
These  are  not  our  fancies ;  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  and  ashamed  if 
they  were;  they  are  those  of  Mr 
Buskin,  who,  after  the  foregoing 
quotation,  declares  that  this  is  not 
''  merely  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
blessing.** 

So  much  for  Buskin  upon  windows, 
as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  our 
architecture.  If  he  had  his  will,  and 
could  get  an  adequate  number  of 
blockheads  to  follow  his  advice,  he 
would  change  our  noble  city  from 
what  it  is  now  to  a  sort  of  petrifac- 
tion of  Bartholomew  fdr.  Fortu- 
nately— or  rather  necessarily,  for 
what  else  could  be  expected? — he 
has  made  no  converts  in  Edinburgh. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opinions  he 
enunciated  nave  been  scouted  by  aU 
manner  of  men,  and  we  shall  be  very 


much  mistaken  indeed  if  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Philosophic  Inatitntion 
apply  to  him  again  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  toudiing  the  re>edificatioiL 
of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  Bat 
we  must  not  altogether  pass  from  bis 
proposal  for  Gothic  porches.  He 
insists  upon  their  utility  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Yon  will  aU  admit  that  there  if 
neither  romance  nor  comfort  in  waiting 
at  year  own  or  at  any  one  elee'a  door  oa 
a  windy  and  rainy  day  till  the  serrut 
oomee  from  the  end  of  the  hoaae  to  opea 
it  Ton  all  know  the  critical  natoie  <A 
that  opening — the  drift  of  wind  into  the 
passage,  the  impossibility  of  putting  down 
the  umbrella  at  the  proper  moment  witb- 
ont  getting  a  cnpfal  of  water  dropped 
down  the  back  of  yonr  neck  from  the  top 
of  the  doorway  ;  and  yon  know  how  little 
these  ineonyeniences  are  abated  by  tbe 
common  Qreek  porticos  at  tbe  top  of  tbs 
steps.  Ton  know  how  the  east  winds 
blow  through  those  unlucky  eonples  of 
pillars,  which  are  aU  that  your  arcbitecti 
find  consistent  with  due  observanoe  of 
Doric  order.  Then,  away  with  these  ab- 
surdities; and  the  next  house  yon  build, 
insist  upon  baring  tbe  pure  old  Gothic 
porch,  walled  in  on  both  sides,  with  its 
pointed  arch  entrance  and  gable  ro<^ 
above.  Under  that,  yon  can  put  down 
your  umbrella  at  your  leisure,  and,  if  you 
will,  stop  a  moment  to  talk  to  yonr  fHend 
as  you  giye  him  the  parting  slmke  of  tbs 
hand.  And  if,  now  and  then,  a  way&rsr 
found  a  moment's  rest  on  a  stone  seat  oa 
each  side  of  it,  I  beUeve  you  would  find 
the  insides  of  your  houses  not  one  wbit 
the  less  comfortable ;  and,  if  yon  ans?rer 
me,  that  were  such  refbges  built  in  tiie 
open  streets,  they  woald  become  mere 
nests  of  filthy  vagraats,  I  reply  that  I  do 
not  despair  of  such  a  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  tbe  poor-laws  of  thiseonntiy, 
as  shall  no  longer  leave  any  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  state  in  which  tbey  would 
pollute  the  steps  of  our  houses  by  resting 
upon  them  for  a  night.  But  if  not,  tbe 
command  to  all  of  ns  is  strict  and  straight, 
'  When  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou 
oover  him,  and  that  then  bring  the  poor 
that  are  oast  out  to  iky  Aoase.'  Not  to 
the  workhouse,  observe,  bnt  to  lAy 
house." 

This  a  good  Instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr  Ruskin  applies  Scripture. 
We  have  in  this  city  a  Honse  of 
Befnge,  appropriated  expressly  for  the 
destitute,  where  every  applicant  may 
obtain  food  and  shelter  for  the  sight. 
Whether,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  there 
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was  any  corresponding  place  of  ac- 
commodation in  Jemsdem,  we  do  not 
know,  and  need  not  inquire ;  but  it 
appears  to  ns  that  the  text  in  ques- 
tion applies  only  to  the  poor  that  are 
coat  out — in  other  words,  to  those 
who  bnt  for  private  charity  must  pass 
the  night  in  the  street&  That,  how* 
ever,  is  not  the  case  with  any  section 
of  our  poor.  Shelter,  as  we  have 
said,  is  afforded  to  all^  under  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  regulations ;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  call  upon  any 
of  us  to  convert  our  dwelling-honses 
into  habitual  places  of  refuge.  Mr 
Buskin,  however,  will  not  take  that 
interpretation.  He  insists  upon  the 
positive  duty,  irrespective  of  the  work- 
house or  any  other  place  of  refuge, 
of  bringing  the  poor  *'  to  thy  house." 
But  THERE  HE  STOPS  I  To  and  into 
are  very  different  things.  Mr  Buskin 
has  no  objection  that  vagrants  shall 
occupy  his  Gothic  porch,  but  he  says 
not  a  single  word  about  giving  them 
a  bellyful  of  broth,  and  a  seat  at  the 
kitdien  fire.  Now,  what  kind  of  cha- 
rity is  this?  Let  us  suppose  that 
you,  having  provided  yourself  with 
one  of  Mr  Buskin's  GrOthic  porches, 
encounter  on  your  way  home,  of  a 
bitterly  cold  night  in  January,  two  or 
three  shivering  wretches.  What  is 
your  duty  then  as  a  Christian?  Not, 
says  the  sympathetic  Buskin,  to  direct 
them  to  the  public  institution  or  House 
of  Befuge,  where  they  will  obtain  food, 
fire,  and  shelter,  but  to  invite  them  to 
accompany  you  to  your  house.  You 
do  so.  You  desire  them  benevolently 
to  make  themselves  comfortable  on  the 
stone  benches  of  the  porch,  and  then, 
by  the  aid  of  your  Chubb,  you  step 
into  your  warm  house,  lock  and  bolt 
the  door,  and,  after  a  comfortable  glass 
of  something  hot,  go  religiously  to  bed, 
leaving  the  objects  of  your  tender- 
heartedness exposed  to  the  winds 
of  heaven,  with  the  thermometer 
standing  at  three  degrees  above 
serol 

It  so  happens  that,  in  Edinburgh, 
there  is  no  lack  of  refuge  of  this  kind, 
without  the  aid  of  Gothic  porches. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  internal 
economy  of  a  common  stair,  must 
have  a  very  pungent  notion  of  tJie 
results  of  unrestricted  shelter.  It  was 
our  fortune  to  reside  for  several  years 
opposite  to  a  common  stair;  and  we 


acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  its 
statistics  to  convince  us  that  a  more 
abominable  nuisance  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. The  first  fact  that  riveted 
our  attention  was  the  unwonted  de- 
gree of  emigration  from  that  tenement. 
Nobody  seemed  to  occupy  the  flats  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  twelvemonth; 
and  ever  as  the  term*day  came  round, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  carts  round 
the  devoted  door,  and  a  barricade  of 
crazy  furniture  on  the  pavement.  This 
fact  seemed  to  require  some  explana- 
tion. The  locality  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  upper  storeys  commanded  a 
remarkably  expanded  view.  The 
rents  demanded  were  the  reverse  of 
exorbitant,  and  there  could  be  no 
complaints  about  the  drainage.  Still 
nobody  would  remain  in  that  tene- 
ment. We  then  set  ourselves  seriously 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  exces- 
sive unpopularity,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  a  couple  of  days  was  sufficient 
to  unravel  the  mystery.  There  was 
a  separate  bell  for  each  tenement,  and 
the  opening  of  the  common  door  was 
effected  by  the  pulling  of  a  chain  from 
above.  But  somehow  or  other  the 
door  was  never  fast.  Either  the  lock 
had  been  tampered  with  by  the  Intro* 
duction  of  a  pebble,  or  a  small  wedge 
of  wood  was  inserted  to  prevent  its 
shutting.  The  stair  was  open  as  cha- 
rity, and  was  quite  as  much  abused. 
During  the  day-time  people  who  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  business  with 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  calUngupon  anyof  them,  walked 
in  and  out  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony. In  the  course  of  the  forenoon 
two  very  dirty  and  suspicious-looking 
ghrls,  with  bundles  of  sticks,  took  pos- 
session of  the  stair,  and  remamcd 
therein  mndi  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  any  purposes  of  barter.  Then 
came  a  hideous  woman,  with  theft 
written  on  her  forehead.  She  had 
with  her  a  gang  of  children  which 
might  possibly  be  her  own,  bnt  which 
probably  were  borrowed;  and  these 
she  despatched  to  prowl  down  the 
opposite  areas,  making  the  common 
stair  her  own  ambushment,  and  the 
general  place  of  rendezvous.  Thither, 
by  her  ragged  infantry,  were  the  scraps 
and  pieces  of  broken  meat  conveyed; 
and  as  the  lady  was  somewhat  curious 
about  the  quality  of  her  victuals,  a 
great  deal  of  refuse  was  left  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  street  dogs,  who  seemed 
to  know  that  stair,  and  habitnally  to 
freqaent  it.  As  the  shades  of  eveiiiag 
fell,  matters  grew  worse.  There  were 
a  considerable  number  of  Girzies  in 
that  tenement,  and  each  of  them 
seemed  to  have  a  sweetheart.  Hnlk- 
ing  fellows  in  fastian  jackets,  who 
generally  smoked  short  pipes  stuffed 
with  the  filthiest  mnndnngos,  walked 
deliberately  into  the  stair,  selecting 
that  as  the  most  convenient  place  for 
conrtshlp.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
night,  debanchery  appeared  without 
disgnise ;  bat  we  think  we  have  said 
quite  enough  to  demonstrate  the  uses 
which  are  made  of  places  ^  eleemosy- 
nary shelter,  and  to  explain  in  some 
degree  the  reason  why  common  stairs 
are  unpopular. 

We  say  therefore  that  pordies,  if  so 
constructed  as  to  harbour  sod  shelter 
vagrants,  would  be  a  most  intolerable 
nuisance  in  such  a  city  as  Edinburgh 
—would  serve  no  dioritable  purpose 
at  all— bat  would  invite  obscenity  and 
pollution.  We  say  further,  that  to 
add  solid  Gothic  stone  porches  to  our 
present  houses,  would  bean  ardiitec- 
toral  solecism,  and  an  eyesore ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  folly  aUve,  on  the 
score  of  comfort,  to  the  advantaee 
of  some  kind  of  shelter  from  ^e 
weather  between  the  street  and  the 
door. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  oon- 
stractedof  the  lightest  and  most  trans- 
parent materiaL  The  object  being  to 
screen  those  who  are  entering  or  l^v-- 
ing  the  boose  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  weather,  and  to  shoften  the  dis- 
tance to  the  carriage,  it  should  extend 
further  than  «  solid  poroh  oonld  do 
without  deformity.  It  ought  to  be  00 
fishioned  that  the  passers-by  can  see 
at  once  if  there  is  any  one  standing 
within  it,  so  that  some  security  at 
least  may  be  given  against  the  com- 
mission of  siMh  Biiisaaces  as  are  in- 
evitable in  common  stain,  where  the 
shelter  and  concealment  are  complete. 
It  ought  therefore,  according  to  our 
ideas,  to  be  made  of  iron  and  glass,  so 
as  to  oomUne  strength  and  transpa- 
rency. The  possibility  of  such  a  view 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  RuAin ; 
bot  as  its  adoption  would  be  very  un- 
favourable to  his  notions,  lie  tries 
te  discountenance  it  by  anticipation. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  richest  bits  of 


his  book,  and  is  exceedingly  character- 
istic of  the  author.    He  says  :— 

^  Whatever  hu  been  adTsnced  in  the 
ooune  of  tills  erening,  has  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  all  arehxtectnre  wm  to 
be  of  brick  or  atone ;  and  may  meet  wiA 
some  hesitation  in  its  acoeptanee,  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  probable  nae  of  frooyglui^ 
and  BDch  other  materials  in  our  fotne 
edifices.  I  eanaot  now  enter  into  %bj 
statement  of  the  posaihie  nses  of  iron  or 
glass,  but  I  will  giro  yon  one  reaaoa 
which  I  think  will  weigh  strongly  with 
most  here,  why  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  eTer  become  important  elements  in 
architectaral  eifect.  I  know  that  I  am 
speaking  to  a  company  of  pfailosophen; 
but  you  are  not  philosophera  of  the  kiid 
who  suppose  that  the  Bible  ii  a  sopena' 
nuated  book ;  neither  are  yon  of  those  whs 
think  the  Bible  is  dishononred  by  hoiag  n- 
fened  to  for  judgment  in  small  aatten." 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  state  his  be- 
lief that  iron  an^itecture  will  never  be 
extensively  employed  instead  of  stone- 
woik,  because  it  is  but  slightly  refer- 
red to,  as  a  building  material,  in  Scrip- 
ture I 

This  is — ^to  use  a  vulgar  but  ex- 
pressive phrase— coming  it  a  great 
deal  too  strong.  The  bu&  of  his  an£- 
enoe  were  not  philosophers ;  but  they 
were  people  of  shrewd  intellect,  end 
were  exceedingly  disgusted  with  the 
obvious  pro&nity  of  tiie  remnrk.  Did 
Mr  Ruskin  opine  liiat  the  lapse  of  two 
years  had  obliterated  the  memoiy  ef 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  er 
that  his  hearers  were  not  aware  tiiat 
another  was  being  erected  at  Syden- 
ham ?  Did  he  presume  them  to  be 
such  nincompoops  or  bigots  as  to  hdd 
that  no  discovery  or  appliMtion  of 
sdence  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Bible?  It  woold 
seem  so ;  for  setting  realities  at  de- 
fiance, he  betook  himself  to  an  argu- 
ment which  would  hardly  have  satis- 
fied the  mind  even  of  Mause  Head« 
ngg«  We  repeat  that  his  Scriptural 
quotations  are  a  great  deal  more  fre- 
quent than  is  at  all  necessary;  and 
that  he  has  a  habit  of  pressing  tiiem 
mto  his  service  by  way  of  supplement- 
ing his  argument,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  edifying.  Mr  Raskin  knows,  quite 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  hereaflter  Iron 
and  glass  must  enter  laigely  into  every 
architectural  comporition— he  knows 
that  the  use  of  these  materials  Is 
rapidly  on  the  increase — and  he 
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not,  for  the  life  of  him,  state  any 
reason  why  they  shonld  be  rejected. 
Nobody  will  think  the  better  of  him, 
or  respect  his  talents  the  more,  t>e- 
canse  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  yery 
lowest  form  of  sanctimonious  preten- 
sion; his  wiser  course  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  existence  of  any  material 
except  stone,  as  applicable  to  build- 
ing purposes. 

One  word  more  regarding  porches 
before  we  close  this  branch  of  our 
subject.  We  have  said  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  comfort  to 
have  some  kind  of  covering  between 
our  doors  and  the  pavement.  We 
have  indicated  our  opinion  as  to  the 
material  which  should  be  employed; 
but  there  is  still  another  point  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is — Would  the 
erection  of  such  coverings  be  com- 
patible with  the  symmetry  of  our 
streets  ?  That  is  a  point  which  it  is 
desirable  that  our  architects  should 
Tery  seriously  consider.  Owing  to  the 
introduction  of  shops,  banks,  and  other 
l)uildings,  we  have  several  broken 
street9  in  Edinburgh  in  which  archi- 
tectural harmony  is  not  preserved. 
"Such,  for  example,  are  George  Street 
and  Princes  Street;  and  these  may  be 
experimented  upon  ad  l&ntum.  But 
▼ery  different  is  the  case  with  the 
streets  of  private  residence — Moray 
Place,  Ainslie  Place,  Charlotte  Square, 
Rutland  Street,  Randolph  Crescent, 
Albyn  Place,  Heriot  Row,  Aber- 
eromby  Place,  Great  King  Street, 
Dmmmond  Place,  and  many  others ; 
and  we  should  be  extremely  averse  to 
see  any  experiments  which  might  in- 
jure the  general  symmetry  of  the 
streets,  crescents,  or  squares,  tried  in 
these  without  due  and  careful  consi- 
deration. It  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  not  by  individual 
proprietors,  but  by  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors  conjunctly;  for  these 
streets  having  been  built  alter  a  com- 
mon design,  any  deviation  from  it 
must  necessarily  mar  the  bean^  of 
the  whole.  Let  Mr  Ruskin's  aovloe 
t>e  followed,  and  the  general  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
btirgh  will  be  utterly  spoiled.  If  every 
man,  standing  upon  his  strict  legal 
rights,  were  to  break  out  bow-windows 
or  to  rear  Gothic  porches,  the  result 
woold  be  absolute  discord  in  place  of 


harmony, — each  street  or  square  hav- 
ing been  fashioned  according  to  a  plan 
which  gave  unity  and  grace  to  the 
whole.  We  do  not  require  to  defend 
our  architects  against  the  attacks jof 
Mr  Buskin,  but  we  do  think  it  is  time 
for  them  to  bestir  themselves,  and*  in 
the  matter  of  porches  or  coverings,  the 
need  of  which  is  greatly  felt,  to  assist 
the  public  by  tbeur  views,  so  that 
individual  proprietors  may  not  be 
tempted  to  injure  the  symmetry  of 
the  streets. 

We  have  now  done — ^and  we  are 
very  glad  of  it — with  Mr  Ruskin  in 
his  diaracter  of  a  Palladio,  in  which 
he  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure.  Let  us 
next  regard  him  as  a  painter- critic. 
Upon  this  subject  he  delivered  two 
lectures,  the  one  entitled  *^  Turner  and 
his  Works,"  the  other  "  Pre-Raphael* 
itism ."  The  first  of  these  is,  in'reali^, 
less  a  lectnre  upon  the  performances 
or  genius  of  Turner,  than  a  rhapsody 
upon  the  schools  of  painting;  and  to 
every  man  who  has  studied  art  pa- 
tiently, and  who  has  given  due  weight 
to  the  opinions  of  the  most  eurinent 
masters,  without  sacrifidng  his  own 
impressions,  it  must  appear  from  be- 
ginning  to  end  a  frtrrago  of  presmnp*- 
tuons  nonsense.  The  introduction  of 
the  lecture  we  pitch  overbowd  as 
trash,  most  liberally  oommingfled  with 
cant.  There  is  nothing  to  detain  us  at 
the  18th  centniy,  which  Mr  Raskin 
simply  states  to  be  '*  the  fonndatloti 
of  aU  art,^— not  merely  the  foundation, 
bat  the  root  of  it^  that  is  to  say,  smv 
oeeding  art  is  not  merely  buDt  upon 
it,  but  was  all  comprehended  in  it,  and 
is  developed  out  of  it.**  Then  he  tells 
«s  that  ^*  the  14tii  century  is  pre^eral- 
nentiy  the  age  of  Thought,  the  15tii 
the  age  of  Drawing^  and  the  16ttt  the 
age  of  Painting,  The  14th  oentivy, 
he  asks  his  hearers  to  remember  ^  as 
the  age  of  Dante  and  Giotto— the  age 
Of  Tfwagkt:^ 

What  Dante  has  to  do  with  the 
pictorial  nrt  we  do  not  rightly  under- 
stand; at  all  events  the  renowned 
Florentine  poet  belongs  as  much  to 
the  period  of  Cimabne  as  to  that  of 
Giotto.  But  we  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  wrangle  abont  primitive  ut, 
or  to  imitate  Mr  Ruskin  in  his  paraAs 
of  extraordinary  knowledge.  So  then, 
let  us  come  at  once  to  the  period  of 
Claude  and  Salvator  Rosa.     These 
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are  great  names;  and  the  general 
▼erdict  of  Europe,  over  a  p^od  of 
about  two  handled  years,  has  been 
pronounced  in  their  favoar  as  the  very 
greatest  of  landscape-painters.  Mr 
fifasldn,  however,  chailenges  the  pro- 
priety of  that  verdict — avers  that  they 
were  as  artificial  as  the  so-called 
pastoral  poets,  who  were  merely 
cockneys,  and  that  neither  of  them 
conveyed,  in  their  works,  a  proper 
representation  of  natore.  He  says 
that  **  Claude  embodies  the  foolish 
pastoralism,  Salvator  the  ignorant 
terror,*'  of  their  time. 

There  is  no  contending  against 
criticism  of  this  kind,  which,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  becoming  every  day 
more  provident.  It  has  been,  if  not 
engenaered,  at  least  greatly  fostered 
by  the  system  of  popular  lecturing. 
Anv  man  possessing  ordinary  talent 
and  an  extra  share  of  audacity,  may, 
if  he  chooses  to  be  paradoxical, 
command  both  engagements  and  an 
audience.  Nay,  the  more  paradoxical 
he  is,  the  sreater  will  be  the  excite- 
ment whioi  he  causes.  People  don't 
want  to  hear  their  old  impressions 
confirmed.  They  would  give  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  a  lecturer  who  should 
prove  to  them  the  authenticity  of  the 
foble,  or  insist  upon  moral  precepts ; 
but  if  he  is  understood  to  be  the  pro- 
pounder  of  a  new  theory^to  be  able 
to  say  anything  absolutely  stunning- 
then  they  rush  to  hear  him,  as  the 
administrator  of  an  untried  intellec- 
tual dram.  We  do  not,  by  these 
remarks,  intend  to  reflect  upon  the 
public  taste,  for  the  impulse  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  In  the  days  of 
fit  Paul,  the  Athenians  ''spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  tiling  :**  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  our 
modem  age  the  spirit  of  curiosity  has 
abated.  But  this  renders  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  a  sharp  eye 
should  be  kept  on  the  lecturers,  for 
they  hare  a  good  deal  in  their  power, 
and  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  their 
opportunity. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Mr  Buskin 
stands  alone  in  his  denunciation  of 
Claude  and  Salvator.  He  does  not 
merely  depreciate  their  merits,  he 
treats  them  with  the  most  intense 
contempt,  asserting  Uiat  neither  of 
them  were ''  deserving  to  give  a  name 


to  anything ;"  and  diractcrimg  tkur 
works  as  ''nonentities  asd  abortioDa.'' 
This  is  carrying  preBomptioB  to  u 
extent  hitherto  upparallded.    la  bit 
earliest  book,  publislied  now  man 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  said  somethiDg 
of  the  same  kind,  oondemniog,  alaqg 
with  Claude  and    Salvmtor,  Gispar 
Poussin,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both,  Bdjs- 
dael,  Hobbima,  Teniers,  Paol  Pottv, 
andCanaletti,  "along  with  thevsriooi 
YanSomethingsandBackSomethuss, 
more  especially  and  malignantly  tkist 
who  have  libeiled  the  aea."  Hewrou 
at  that  time  under  the  name  of  ''a 
Graduate  of  Oxford ;"  and  we,  undtf 
the  impression  that  It  was  thewwfc 
of  some  intrepid  yonth,  who  wished 
to  force  his  way  into  notice  by  dint  of 
an  affectation  of  eecentrielty,  m- 
tented  ourselves  with  rebuking  him  is 
a  good-humoured  way  for  hm  cox- 
combry.    Experience    makes  sodc 
men  wiser:   others   it    oonfirms  in 
their  folly.    Of  the  latter  dass  is  Mr 
Buskin,  who,  so  far  from  being  coa- 
vinced  of  the  injustice  of  his  eai&r 
judgment,  now  deliberatelj  repeats  it 
Veiy  few,  we  think,  will  doubt  that 
in  this  instance  he  is  glaringly  usjoflt. 
Let  us  take  Claude,  whom  be  cilto 
the  embodier  of  "  foolish  paatoralisni.'* 
That  renowned  artist  was  in  fict  a 
most  assiduous  student  of  natoie  ia 
all  its  forms  and  phases.    Sandrart, 
himself  a  painter  of  no  mean  rank, 
relates  "  that  Claude,  with  aU  tbe 
precision  of  a  philosophert  used  to 
explain  to  him,  as  they  walked  throng 
the  fields,  the  causes  of  the  difKereot 
appearances  of  the  same  proqieGl  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  iiom  tte 
reflections  or  refractions  of  light,  from 
dews  or  vapours,  in  the  evening  o^ 
morning.*'  It  was  this  intimate  know- 
ledge of  nature  which  enabled  Clandt 
in  his  compositions  to  produce  sock 
delicious  effects,  though  bis  range  was 
comparatively  limited.    The  five  pic- 
tures transfened  from  the  Angei^ers 
collection  to  the  National  Galleiy  sis 
almost  priceless  gems  of  art,  and  art 
in  themselves  simcient  refutation  of 
the  outrageous  absurdities  of  Mr  Bo^ 
Un. 

Now,  why  should  the  lecturer  haft 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  Ciaode 
and  Salvator?  Simply,  we  ^>pre- 
hend,  because  they  are  generally  held 
to  be  the  two  greatest  landscape- 
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painters,  and  because  he  wished  to 
hnmble  them  before  bis  especial  idol« 
the  late  Mr  Joseph  Tamer.  This  is 
neither  faur  nor  jadicioas.  If  it  be 
tme,  as  he  asserts,  that  Tumei's 
genins  infinitely  transcended  that  of 
Sie  others,  the  triumph  would  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  assigning 
them  a  loftier  place.  It  is  no  mighty 
feat  to  surpass  ^'  nonentities  and 
abortions.**  But  the  fact  is  that  Mr 
Ruskin  has  neither  judgment  nor 
moderation.  The  celebrated  lines  of 
Dry  den  upon  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, may  be  most  aptly  applied 
to  him : 

<*  Bailioff  and  praiiing  irvra  his  miud  themes, 
And  l>btE,  to  inow  bii  jadgment,  in  eztnmea : 
So  OTer>Tiolent,  or  over-civil, 
Tbftt  eveiy  nua  with  him  wm  God  or  DeviL** 

We  must,  therefore,  be  prepiured  to 
find  him  as  extravagant  in  his  lauda- 
tion of  Turner,  as  m  his  censure  of 
Claude  and  Salvator,  Nay,  he  is 
even  more  extravagant,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  show : — 

**  Ton  have  some  ground  to-night  to 
acente  me  of  dogm»tiBm.  I  ean  bring  no 
proof  before  yon  of  what  I  bo  boldly 
aaeert.  But  I  would  not  have  accepted 
your  invitation  to  address  yon.  unless  I 
had  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  be,  in  this 
matter,  dogmatic.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  tell  yon  of  my  beliefs  and  conjectures; 
I  come  to  tell  you  the  truth,  which  I 
have  given  fifteen  years  of  my  life  to  as- 
oertain,  that  this  man,  this  Turner,  of 
whom  you  have  known  so  little  while  he 
was  livinf  amonc  you,  wU  one  day  take 
hitpkueoeridsSkahetpeareand  Vtrulam, 
in  the  annaU  qf  the  lii^  of  England  (III) 

*  Tes :  beside  Shs^espeare  and  Veru- 
1am,  a  third  star  in  that  central  constella- 
tion, round  which,  in  the  astronomy  of  in- 
tellect, aU  other  stars  make  their  circuit. 
By  Shakespeare,  humanity  was  unsealed 
to  you ;  by  Verulam  the  i>rifi«ip2ei  of  na- 
ture ;  and  by  Turner,  her  atped.  All 
these  were  sent  to  unlock  one  of  the  gates 
of  light,  and  to  unlock  it  for  the  first  time. 
But  of  all  the  three,  though  not  the  great- 
est. Turner  was  the  most  unprecedented 
in  his  work.  Bacon  did  what  Aristotle 
bad  attempted;  Shakespeare  did  perfectly 
what  iEschylus  did  partially  ;  but  none 
before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
&ee  of  nature  ;  the  mi^'esty  of  the  hills 
and  fbrests  had  received  no  interpretation, 
and  the  clouds  passed  unreeorded  from  the 
face  of  the  heaven  which  thev  adorned, 
and  of  the  earth  to  which  they  minis- 
tered." 

It  woold  be  a  pity  to  mar  the  effect 


of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  criticism 
by  adding  a  word  of  commentary. 

With  regard  to  Turner,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  him  the  possession  of 
yetj  considerable  genius.  He  had 
indeed  more  genius  than  he  could  well 
regulate ;  hence  the  eccentricities  and 
extravagances  of  colouring  which  dis- 
figured his  later  pictures.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that  his  life  was  imbit- 
tered  by  neglect — that  he  had  no  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  powers— or  that  he  was  left  to 
struggle  with  penury.  He  command- 
ed and  received  large  prices  for  the 
productions  of  his  pencil ;  his  works 
were  constantly  before  the  eye  of  the 
public ;  and  he  died  at  an  advanced 
old  ace.  And  yet  he  was  not  appre- 
ciated—at least  not  to  the  extent 
which  Mr  Ruskin  demands  as  bis 
due.  Certainly  a  very  gr^t  revolu- 
tion indeed  must  take  place  in  tho 
public  taste,  before  we  consent  to  re- 
cognise the  cenius  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments of  Turner  as  equal  to  those 
of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  However, 
we  must  give  Mr  Buskin  credit  forsome 
kind  of  consistency.  He  cares  not  a 
straw  whether  he  makes  converts  or  not 
— he  says  he  has  a  right  to  be  dogmatic, 
and  is  not  stating  his  beliefs  or  con- 
jectures, but  a  truth  which  he  haa 
given  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  ascer- 
tain. And  what  is  this  truth  t  Not 
that  Turner  was  the  greatest  pamter 
of  ^s  own  or  any  other  times,  but 
that  he  will  one  day  take  his  place  be* 
side  Shakespeare  and  Vemlam.  This 
is  to  be  a  prophet  indeed  I  Ten  years 
ago  he  was  even  more  enthusiastic 
'nxtn  Turner  was  something  greater 
still.  We  cannot  forbear  transcrib- 
ing that  passage  from  the  Oxford 
Graduate's  Treatise  upon  Modern 
Painters.  *'  Turner— -glorious  in  con- 
ception— unfathomable  in  knowledge- 
— solitary  in  power— with  the  ele- 
ments waiting  upon  his  will,  and  the- 
night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his 
call,  sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  re- 
veal to  men  the  mysteries  of  his  uni- 
verse, standing,  like  the  great  angel  of 
the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a  cloud, 
and  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into 
his  hand.*'  We  regret  sincerely  that 
Mr  Ruskin  shows  no  symptom  of  re- 
pentance for  having  issued  such  repre- 
hensible raving. 
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The  last  of  his  lectures  is  upon  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  of  which  school  Mr 
Raskin  is  an  ardent  supporter.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  lecture  is  arrogant, 
stnpid,  and  confused.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  show  ^Uhat  all  ancient  art  was  re- 
%totr«,  and  all  modem  art  la profane; 
and  he  asserts  that  Raphael  was  the 
man  who  introduced  the  profanitj. 
We  do  not  intend,  by  any  means,  to 
follow  Mr  Rusldn  through  his  argu- 
ment— ^we  are  indeed,  by  this  time, 
heartily  sick  of  his  affectations,  and 
almost  angry  with  onrselves  for  hav- 
ing noticed  his  book  at  alL  But 
having  gone  so  far,  we  may  as  well 
finish  our  work;  and  the  following 
extract  will  show  into  what  uioon- 
ceivable  absurdities  a  man  may  be  led 
by  a  vehement  passion  for  paradox. 

''Bnt  there  is  something  still  more 
Striking  in  the  eyils  which  hare  resalted 
from  the  modem  regardlessness  of  truth. 
Consider,  for  instaoce,  its  eflisct  on  what 
is  called  hiBtoiioal  painting.  What  do 
you  at  present  wuan  by  historioal  paint- 
ing t  Nowadays,  it  means  the  eadoar- 
onring,  by  the  power  of  imagination,  to 
portray  some  historioal  event  of  past 
days.  Bat  in  the  middle  ages,  it  meant 
lepresenting  the  aots  of  thsir  own  days  ; 
and  that  is  the  only  historical  painUng 
worth  a  straw.  Of  all  the  wastes  of  time 
and  sense  which  modernism  has  inrented 
— «ad  they  are  many-^none  are  so  ridl- 
ealouB  as  this  esdoatour  to  Mpnient  past 
history." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  yet  to 
come ;  bat  we  do  not  like  to  lose  sight 
of  this  passage.  Admit  this  view  of 
Mr  Raskin  to  be  coirect,  and  mor 
than  three-fourths  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  are  not  worth  a  straw. 
We  presnme  that  the  events  narrated 
in  Scripture  are  to  be  considered  as 
historical ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
illustration  of  these  that  the  old 
masters  wrought  most  zealously.  A 
few  pages  earlier,  Mr  Ruskin  talks 
with  high  commendation  of  "  Angelioo 
painting  the  Life  of  Christ ;  Benoaso 
painting  tiie  Life  of  Abraham ;  Ghlr- 
landajo  painting  the  Life  of  the  Vir- 
dn ;  and  Giotto  painting  the  Lifo  of 
St  Francis;** — ^are  such  pictures  not 
historical?  True,  they  belong  to 
sacred,  not  to  profane  history ;  still, 
they  are  an  attempt,  **  by  the  power 
of  imaginaUon,  to  portray  some  his- 
torical event  of  past  days;"  and 
agaiust  that,  Mr  Ruskin  is  now  direct- 


[Jime, 

ing  a  sweeping  eensve.    Bvt  let  na 
hear  him  out : — 

"  What  do  yon  suppose  our  descendants 
will  care  for  our  imagination  ef  the  erenls 
of  former  days  f  Suppose  the  Greeks,  in- 
stead of  representing  their  own  warrion 
as  they  foi^t  at  ICarathon,  had  left  us 
nothing  but  their  imaginaUon  of  Egyptian 
battles  ;  and  suppose  the  Italians,  in  like 
manner,  instead  of  portraits  of  Can  Gxaada 
and  Dante,  or  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Ra- 
phael, had  left  us  nothing  but  imaginaxy 
portraits  of  Pericles  and  Miltiadesl 
What  fools  we  should  have  thought  them  1 
How  bitterly  we  should  hare  been  pio- 
Toked  by  their  foUy  !  And  that  is  ^e- 
eisely  what  our  descendants  will  feel  to- 
wards us,  so  for  as  our  grand  historical 
and  elassieal  schools  an.  conoerae^L 
What  do  we  oare,  they  will  say,  what 
those  191^  century  people  foncied  about 
Greek  or  Romau  history !  If  they  had 
loft  us  afow  plain  and  rational  sculptures 
and  pictures  of  their  own  battles,  and 
tiieir  own  men,  in  their  ereiyday  inm, 
we  should  have  thanked  them.  Well,  but 
you  will  say,  we  haye  left  them  portraits 
of  our  great  men,  and  paintings  of  our 
great  battles.  Yes;,  you  hare  indeed,  and 
that  is  the  only  historioal  painUng  thai 
you  either  hare,  or  can  hare ;  but  yon 
don't  oaU  that  historical  painting.  Ton 
dont  thank  the  men  who  do  it ;  you  look 
down  upon  them,  and  dissuade  them  from 
it,  and  tell  them  they  don't  belong  to  the 
grand  schools.  And  yet  they  are  the 
only  true  historical  painters,  and  the  only 
men  who  wxQ  produce  any  eflbot  oa  their 
own  generation,  or  on  any  other.  WilkiA 
was  an  historioal  painter  ;  Chantry  an 
hUrtorical  sculptor,  because  they  pabited 
or  eanred  the  rentable  things  and  men 
they  saw,  not  men  and  things  as  they  ho- 
llered they  might  harebeen,or  should  harv 
been.  But  no  one  teHs  such  men  they  were 
historical  painters,  and  they  are  disoon- 
tented  with  what  they  do ;  and  poor  Wilkle 
must  needs  trarel  to  see  the  grand  sohool, 
and  imitate  the  grand  school,  and  ruin  him* 
self;  and  you  hare  had  multitudes  of 
other  painters  mined,  from  the  beginnlngy 
by  that  grand  school.  There  was  Bttr. 
naturally  as  good  a  painter  as  erer  lireo, 
but  no  one  told  him  what  to  paint,  and 
he  studied  the  antique,  and  the  grand 
schools,  and  painted  dances  of  nymphs  in 
red  and  yellow  shawls,  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Much  good  may  they  do  you  I  He 
has  gone  to  the  grare,  a  lost  mind.  There 
was  Flazmau,  another  naturally  great 
man,  with  as  true  an  eye  for  nature  as 
Raphael  ;^»he  stumbles  orer  the  blocks  of 
the  antique  statues — ^wanders  in  the  dark 
ralley  of  their  ruins  to  the  end  of  hia 
days.    He  has  left  yon  a  fow  ouiHnes^of 
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muscular  men  Btnddling  and  frowning 
behind  round  shields.  Muoh  good  may 
they  do  yon  !  Another  lost  mind.  And 
of  those  who  are  lost  namelessly,  who 
haye  not  strength  enough  eyen  to  make 
ihemselyes  known,  the  poor  pale  students 
who  lie  hurled  for  oyer  in  the  abysses  of 
the  great  schools,  no  account  can  be  ren- 
dered ;  they  are  numberless. 

**  And  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that,  of 
all  these  men  whom  you  now  haye  come 
to  call  the  great  masters,  there  was  not 
one  who  confessedly  did  not  paint  his  own 
present  world,  plainly  and  truly.  Homer 
iang  of  what  he  saw  ;  Phidiai  carred 
what  he  saw  ;  Kaphael  painted  the  men 
of  his  own  time  in  their  own  caps  and 
mantles  ;  and  eyery  man  who  has  risen 
to  eminence  in  modem  times  has  done  so 
altogether  by  his  working  in  their  wayj 
and  doing  the  things  he  saw." 

We  are  Yather  glad  that  Mr  Raskin, 
bj  his  special  mentioii  of  Homer,  has 
intimated  that  he  extends  his  princi- 
ple to  literatare.  That  prlndple  is 
that  all  artists  shcmld  confine  them- 
eelyes  strictly  to  the  present  time,  waA. 
iUastrate  that  only  which  is  passing 
ironnd  them,  and  that  thej  have  no 
concern  with  the  past.  Let  ns  exa- 
mine a  little  into  this  matter;  and 
first,  as  to  Mr  Raskin's  facts. 

*'  Homer  sang  of  what  lie  aaw.** 
Honker  was  blind,  but  he  sang 
of  the  heroes  who  fought  aioond 
Troy,  and  he  was  not  bom  nntU 
two  hundred  yean  after  Troy  was 
levelled  with  the  dnst  So  mnch 
for  Mr  Raskin's  first  iikistration. 
^*  Phidias  carved  what  be  saw."  That 
is  carious  indeed,  for,  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  andent  deities.  His  two  finest 
statues  were  those  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  and  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
£lis.  ^*  Raphael  painted  the  men  of 
his  own  time."  Yes;  but  does  he 
owe  his  fame  to  these  paintings,  or  to 
such  as  the  Transfiguration  ?  If  no 
man  can  be  great  except  by  portray- 
ing the  scenes  and  men  around  him, 
Michael  Angelo  must  dwarf  from  his 
fancied  proportions  as  a  giant.  In 
literature  we  must  give  up  altogether 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Scott.  They 
have  acted  and  thought  on  an  erron- 
eous priDciple,  and  come  under  the 
ban  of  Mr  Raskin  I 

What  especially  amazes  us  is  the 
clamour  which  he  raises  against  grand 
and  dassical  schools.    Hitherto  the 


complaint,  among  painters  at  least,  has 
been  entirely  the  other  way ;  and  we 
have  been  constantly  told  that,  in  this 
country,  high  art  receives  no  encourage- 
ment at  all.  Poor  Hay  don,  whenever 
could  find  a  canvass  large  enough  for 
his  historical  designs,  used  to  com- 
plain most  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  and  their  indifference  to  high 
art ;  and  many  a  young  gentleman, 
with  blouse  and  beard,  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  echoing  his  execrations. 
Who  buys  classical  pictures — who  en- 
courages historical  painting  in  the 
ordinaiy  sense  of  the  term  ?  The  ar- 
tists declare  that  no  man  in  that  de- 
partment has  a  chance  of  winning  his 
bread,  and  yet  Mr  Ruskin  writes  as 
if  we  did  noQght  else  but  buy  his- 
torical pictures  I 

He  has  a  slap  too  at  the  por- 
trait-painters ;  for,  when  his  blood  is 
np,  nobody  escapes.  He  stabs  right 
and  left,  like  a  Malay  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opium. 

**  I  said  just  now  that  portrait-punten 
were  historical  painters ;  so  they  are ; 
but]  not  good  ones,  because  not  faithfhl 
ones.  The  beginning  and  end  of  modem 
portraiture  is  adulation.  The  painteiB 
cannot  live  but  i>y  flattery ;  we  ehonld 
desert  them  if  they  spoke  honestly  ;  and 
therefore  we  ean  have  no  good  portrait- 
one  ;  foria  the  striying  a&r  that  which 
is  flo<  in  their  model,  they  lose  the  inner 
and  deeper  nobleness  which  u  in  their 
model" 

It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  con- 
Tinoe  vs  that  there  is  much  nobility 
in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  models  who 
have  recourse  to  the  portrait-painters. 
But  did  it  never  strike  Mr  Ruskin 
that  the  ruling  passion  of  vanity — ot 
which  he  ought  to  know  something — 
is  not  of  modem  growth ;  and  that 
the  same  objection,  if  we  could  see  the 
originals,  would  probably  apply  to 
every  portrait  which  was  ever  painted? 
No  man  Ukes  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  very  ill-looking  fellow. 
£ven  Cromwell,  though  he  piqued 
himself  on  his  stem  adherence  to 
reality,  and  professed  his  detestation 
of  flatterers,  flew  into  a  violent  passion 
when  the  painter  depicted  the  wart 
upon  his  nose ;  and  we  rather  re- 
spect the  feeling.  Photography,  1^ 
whatever  process  it  may  be  improved, 
will  never  supersede  the  manual  labour 
of  the  artist.    It  is  the  privilege  of 
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art  to  idealise  —  Does  Mr  Raskin 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  beaaty 
in  the  ideal? 

We  presnme  so ;  for  Mr  Buskin 
identifies  himself  entirely  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  He  talks  of  battles, 
and  mighty  Tictories  to  be  achieved, 
which  is  simply  nonsense.  We  ven- 
tare  to  predict  that  in  two  or  three 
years  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Pre- 
Baphaelitism.  Millais,  the  Achil- 
les of  the  school,  is,  we  are  glad  to 
know, abandoningits  absurdities;  and, 
being  nndoabtedly  a  man  of  genios, 
will  probably  become  a  great  name 
among  onr  British  painters.  When 
that  day  arrives,  he  will  look  back 
with  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  his 
Ferdinands  and  Ophelias.  Mr  Hunt 
we  take  to  be  incorrigible,  and  we 
consign  him  to  the  company  of  Mr 
Boskin. 

And  now  we  have  done.  To  expos- 
tnlate  with  this  gentleman  wonld  ob- 
yioosly  be  useless.  He  has  a  calm 
settled  faith  in  his  own  mental  supe- 
riority to  every  one  else,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  disturb— he  is  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  remonstrance. 
We  can  only  be  sorry  for  him ;  but,  after 
all,  our  sorrow  is  not  of  a  very  poign- 
ant kind.  He  may  be  a  *^  lost  mind  ;*' 
but  if  he  had  not  gone  astray,  we 
doubt  whether  he  ever  could  have 
produced  anything  remarkably  edify- 
ing. He  is  so  frightfully  illogical,  that 
he  can  hardly  write  two  consecutive 
pages  without  contradicting  himself; 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  his  facts,  or 


what  he  calls  snch,  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived without  extreme  caution  and 
examination.  He  confounds  doquence 
with  bombast;  and  when  he  means  to 
be  particulariy  sublime,  becomes  ab- 
solutely unintelligible.  He  affects  the 
utmost  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  yet 
quotes  it  in  a  way  which  cannot  he 
designated  by  a  mUder  term  than  irre- 
verent. He  has,  moreover,  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  self-glorification  that  he 
claims  the  right  to  be  dogmatic,  and 
exercises,  without  proof,  the  functions 
of  Sir  Oriicle.  Also,  he  states  himself 
to  be  a  prophet.  These  are  very  lofty 
pretensions,  and  it  is  for  him  to  make 
them  good.  Meanwhile  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  ourselves  as  among 
the  number  of  the  scomers.  Perhaps 
the  only  sentence  in  his  book  with 
which  we  thoroughlv  sympathise  u  the 
following:  —  "Indeed  it  is  woefol, 
when  the  young  usurp  the  place,  or 
despise  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged ;  and 
among  the  many  dark  signs  of  these 
times,  the  disobedience  and  insolence 
of  youth  are  among  the  darkest**  We 
^0  further;  for  we  say,  tfa^t  indeed 
it  Is  woeful,  when  shalloivf  imperti- 
nence attempts  to  obscure  the  lights 
of  other  ages,  and  when  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  who  have  been  hononred 
for  centuries,  and  still  are  hononred, 
are  assailed,  not  by  candid  critidsm, 
but  by  downright  dogmatic  abuse. 
To  conclude  in  architectural  language, 
as  befits  our  subject,  we  consider  & 
book  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
Mr  Buskin*s  absurdities. 
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The  last  nnmber  of  the  Magazine 
contains  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
projected  changes  in  the  Unirenitj  of 
Oxford,  in  which  the  injustice  as  well 
as  the  impolicy  of  directing  special 
foundations  from  their  original  object 
was  very  forcibly  demonstrated.  We 
beg  again  to  draw,  for  a  purpose 
which  we  shall  presently  explain, 
attention  to  the  words  of  onr  corre- 
spondent : — 

''  And,  as  the  claim  of  poverty  is  to 
be  extingnished  within  Oxford  itself, 
so  are  those  institatlons  which  were 
to  supply  claimants  to  be  robbed  in 
their  turn.  Here  is  the  sentence  of 
disfranchisement  for  a  multitude  of 
provincial  grammar-schools  through- 
out England Will  you 

withdraw  from  these  places  the  fruits 
of  the  munificence  often  of  some  grate- 
ful townsman,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  only  hope  of  a  good  classical  edu- 
cation for  their  sons?  For,  be  it 
remembered  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
two  or  three  boys  here  and  there,  who 
are  the  fortunate  holders  of  these 
helps  to  study,  who  are  benefited 
thereby— it  is  the  many  that  are  thus 
encouraged  to  exertion,  and  the  still 
greater  number  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  first-rate  masters,  whom  these 
very  scholarships  have  attracted  to 
Uiese  schools.'* 

We  were  not  at  that  time  aware 
that  the  operation  of  the  Oxford  Bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  would  be  to  inflict  a 

geat  wrong  upon  the  Universitv  of 
lasgow,  by  depriving  it  of  any  share 
in  the  distribution  of  revenues,  which 
were  expressly  Intended  and  be- 
queathed by  a  native  of  Scotland,  in 
order  to  enable  a  certain  nnmber  of 
students  from  that  University  to  pro- 
secute their  studies  at  Oxford.  This 
is  an  attempt  at  spoliation  so  entirely 
wanton,  ana  so  indefensible  upon  any 
conceivable  ground,  that  we  think  it 
our  bounden  duty  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  subject  Let  us 
premise  that  this  is  not  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  take 
away  firom  Glasgow  a  privilege  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  century 


and  a  half;  nor  is  it  the  first  time  that 
Mr  Gladstone  has  tried  to  divert  it 
from  its  proper  channels.  .The  facts 
of  the  c%se  are  very  shortly  these : — 

A  Mr  Snell,  who  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  College  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  before  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
finally  settled  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, bequeathed  certain  estates  be- 
longing to  him  in  Warwickshire  for 
the  benefit  of  Scottish  education,  and 
of  Glasgow  College  especially.  His 
estate  was  left  to  trustees,  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  three 
other  Heads  of  Houses  there,  in  trust 
to  apply  the  income  to  the  mainte- 
nance at  some  college  in  Oxford  (to 
be  chosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
others]),  of  *'  Scholars  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Scotland,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  spent  three  years,  or  two 
at  the  least,  in  the  College  of  Glasgow 
in  that  kingdom ;  or  one  year  there, 
and  two  at  the  least  in  some  other 
college  in  that  kingdom."  These  ex- 
hibitioners were  to  be  nominated  by 
Glasgow  College ;  but  the  Oxford  col- 
lege to  which  they  were  to  be  sent 
was  to  have  the  power  of  disallowing 
the  nominee,  if,  after  six  months*  pro- 
bation, he  were  found  not  duly  qua- 
lified. 

Nothing,wemaintaui,  can  be  plainer 
or  more  distinct  than  the  terms  of 
this  bequest.  It  was  made,  not  out 
of  consideration  to  Oxford,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  Scottish  students,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  and,  very  pro- 
perly, Mr  Snell  gave  the  preference 
among  the  Scottish  Colleges  to  Glas- 
gow, which  had  been  his  own  Abna 
Maier, 

Mr  Snell  died  in  1679 ;  and  in  1690, 
two  years  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Church  of  Scotland  ceased  to  be 
Episcopal,  a  bill,  by  means  of  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  proposed  to 
deprive  Glasgow  College  of  these  ex- 
hibitions, was  thrown  out  after  the 
first  reading  in  the  English  Farlia- 
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ment.  Soon  after  this  the  foandation 
was  brought  into  Chancery ;  the  right 
of  the  College  of  Glasgow  to  the.  no- 
mination was  sustained ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  exhibitioners  shonld 
be  sent  to  Balliol  College.  The  annual 
value  of  the  property  is  upwards  of 
£1200. 

That  the  right  of  nomination  to 
these  exhibitions  has  always  been 
wisely  and  Judidonsly  exercised  by 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  and  that 
merit,  not  Interest,  had  the  prefer- 
ence, maybe  inferred  from  the  un- 
usual number  of  eminent  men  who 
have  in  this  way  receiyed  the  benefit 
of  an  Oxford  education.  Among 
these  we  mar  specify,  wiUiont  offence 
to  others,  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
WeafOi  of  NoHoM,  Dr  BailHe,  the 
late  eminent  physician,  Lord  Mon- 
crieff,  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Mr  J. 
G.  LodLhart,  Dr  Tak,  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle, and  the  present  head  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  Dean  of  Faculty  In|^. 
Probably,  bat  for  these  exhibitions, 
none  of  these  distinguished  men  would 
ever  haye  entered  Oxford;  and,  of 
course,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  them 
must  have  actea  upon  them  and  their 
competitors  as  a  mighty  stimulus 
while  pursuing  their  proparatory  stu- 
dies at  Glasgow.  It  may  indeed  be 
asked,  why,  havhig  excdlent  Universi- 
ties of  our  own,  we  should  be  desirous 
to  sendanyof  our  students  to  Oxford? 
To  that  we  reply,  that  interohaoge 
and  intercommunion  between  uni- 
veraities  of  diflferont  countries  is 
most  useful  for  national  intercourse ; 
and  that  in  several  sdences,  especi- 
ally jurisprudence  and  medicine,  Scot- 
land has  m  former  times  derived  great 
benefit  from  access  to  foreign  scIumIs. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  romembered  that 
tiiere  will  always  be  among  our  young 
men  a  certain  proportion  who  intend 
to  follow  out  the  learned  professions 
in  England  or  the  colonies.  To  those 
of  them  who  are  being  educated  for  the 
English ohuroh  or  bar,  the  Glasgow  ex- 
hibitions areof  inestimable  advantage 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  intention 
of  tiie  benevolent  founder,  they  admit 
our  Scottish  students,  who  have  al- 
ready been  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
classic  learning  at  Glasgow,  to  a  field 
fh>m  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  debarred.  Can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the 


founder?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  he 
bequeathed  his  estate  entirely  for  the 
benefit  and  a^aneement  of  Scottish 
scholars  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow?  And  if  so,  does  it 
not  follow  that  a  diversion  of  that  pro- 
perty firom  its  origiBal  pupose  mnst 
neoeasarily  be  a  grievow  vnoig? 

We  have  said  that,  riaee  1690b 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
deprive  Glasgow  CoU^^  of  these  ex- 
lubitiona,  bnt  defeated  by  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  Engllsli  Paritameat, 
the  arrangement  whereby  Glasgow 
had  tiie  nomination,  and  Balliol  Col- 
lege the  diarge  of  the  exhibitioncfiy 
continued  in  force.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, undisturbed.  Someover-aaaloos 
allies  of  Scottish  Episcopal,  who  had 
interested  themselves  in  the  erectioa 
of  Trinity  College,  Gtenafanond,  at- 
tempted, a  few  yea»  ago,  to  have 
the  foundation  dosed  ag&ist  all  ez- 
oept  young  mm  promifling  to  take 
ordere  in  the  Scottish  Eptseopsl 
Cfauroh,  on  the  ground  that  Episoo* 
pacy  was  the  established  fbnn  of  re- 
ligioD  in  Scotiand  at  the  date  of  the 
will  of  the  testator.  We  are  bound 
to  sa7  that  this  mowment  lec^ved 
no  countenance  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopaliana.  Itori- 
ghaated  with  men  of  extreme  views 
and  opinions,  as  may  be  gathoed 
firom  the  fisot,  that  the  gentleman  who 
appeared  most  prominently  in  tiie 
cause,  has  since  then  Jofaied  the  eon- 
munfon  of  the  Chnreh  of  Rome.  la 
1648,  upon  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  case  was  decided  in  fitvour 
of  Glasgow  College,  with  costs  agahist 
their  opponents.  Amonf  the  gentle- 
men wha  oontribnted  to  defiray  the 
expense  of  these  proceedings,  was  the 
Bight  Honourable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  now  ChaneeBor  of  Her 
Mnesty's  Exche^oar. 

Thus,  by  the  h^esl  legal  tribunal 
in  the  land,  was  tiie  right  of  Glasgow 
College  to  these  exhibitlona  eelab- 
Ushed.  Mazfc.  what  fiOlowu.  In  tiie 
presentsession  ofPariiament,  ^  A  J^ 
to  make  flirther  Providon  Ibr  the  good 
Groveniment  and  Extension  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  of  the  Col- 
leges theran,"  is  ^introduced  under 
the  diroct  auspices^  and  saperiatend- 
ence  of  Mr  Gladstone.  Jy  certata 
chusm  m  tkU  Biil^  not  oAf  is  tk$ 
riffkifffmmhuUUm$i>theaeB»MMom 
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to  he  taken  away  from  the  CoUegt  of 
Glasgow^  but  the  whole  endowment^ 
expressly  intended  by  the  Founder  for 
the  education  of  ScotOsli  siu€lente^  may 
be  diverted  from  its  original  purpose! 

The  manlier  in  which  this  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  is  pecoUar,  and 
proves  thai  the  work  of  spoliation  has 
been  carefdlly  conrndered  and  devised. 
Let  ns  desire  attention  to  the  hnport 
of  the  following  clauses  in  the  bill^ 
which  we  give  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Clause  28  provides  that  the  expres- 
sion "  Univensity  or  College  Emolu- 
ment "  shall  include  all  Fellowships, 
ExkUntUme^  &C.,  payable  ont  of  the 
Bevennes  of  the  University  or  of  any 
College,  or  to  he  held  and  er^oyed  by 
the  members  of  any  College  or  HaU  as 
each.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  deal 
with  the  Bevennes  proper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  or  any  of  its  Col- 
leges—and it  is  another  thing  to  deal 
with  revenues  which  never  belonged 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  at  all. 
Yet  it  is  to  strike  at  the  latter  kind, 
that  the  words  which  we  have  quoted 
in  italics  have  been  inserted ;  and  if 
these  words  are  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  statute,,  these  exhibitions,  intended 
sMbyfor  the  ben^t  of  Scottish  stadents^ 
will  he  merged  in  the  property  of  Ox* 
fordy  and  be  treated  as  belonging  to 
BallioL  Now,  in  the  bequest  of  the 
founder,  Balliol  College  was  not  men- 
tioned at  alL  It  was  only  after  the 
property  was  brought  into  Chancery, 
t^at  Balliol  received  the  preference 
over  the  other  Oxford  Colleges  of  re- 
ceiving the  exhibitioners  firom  Glas- 
Sw.  Consequently,  to  hand  over  the 
Qd  to  BallioU  or  to  regard  it  as  be- 
longing to  that  College,  because  the 
exhibiUonera  are  members  of  it,  is 
about  the  most  nefarious  Juggle  that 
ever  yet  was  attempted. 

If  this  dause,  with  the  obnoxious 
words  which  we  have  quoted^  should 
be  carried,  then  the  Snell  bequest 
will  fall  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  and  particularly  of  the  following 
clauses: — 

Clause  29  provides  that,  for  the 
future,  no  preference  in  respect  of 
illegibility  to  any  University  or  Col- 
lie Emcdument  diall  be  accorded  to 
any  candidate  by  reason  of  bibth- 
nuLCB,  education  at  any  school,  or  m 
Ainr  coixEGB.  In  other  words,  the 
exhibitions  are  to  be  thrown  open 


without  regard  to  the  candidates 
being  Scotsmen,  or  their  having  at- 
tended the  College  of  Glasgow. 

Clause  81  allows  the  University 
Commissioners  nominated  in  this  biU 
the  power,  if  they  shall  think  Jit,  to 
cany  out  the  intentions  of  the  found- 
er ;  thereby  substituting  a  most  pre- 
carious diance  of  permission  for  a  po- 
sitive legal  right. 

Clause  42  has  the  effect  of  enabling 
Balliol  College,  (1.)  To  reduce  the  va- 
lue of  these  exhibitions ;  (2.)  To  con- 
vert them  into  Oxford  scholarships ; 
and,  (8.)  To  abolish  all  connection 
between  them  and  Scotland  or  Glas- 
gow College.  Power  to  the  above 
effect  is  given  by  paragraphs  12, 18, 
and  16  of  this  ckuise. 

Clause  48  is  even  worse ;  and,  we 
doubt  not,  was  specially  intended  to 
meet  this  case.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
were  baffled  in  their  attempt,  before 
the  legal  tribunals,  to  have  it  found 
that  the  Snell  bequest  was  exclusively 
to  be  appropriated  to  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians. We  say  exdusiveiy^  be- 
cause no  religious  test  ever  was  or 
could  be  exacted  by  the  College  of 
Glasgow  from  candidates  for  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  many  of  these  have  been 
held  by  Episcopalians  as  well  as  by 
Presbyterians.  But  by  this  clause 
power  is  given  to  Balliol  College,  if 
it  shall  think  ''  that  the  interests  of 
religicm  and  learning,  and  the  main 
design  of  the  Donor,  ma^  be  better 
advanced  by  an  alteration  of  the 
trusts,  &c,  to  alter  or  modify  such 
trusts  or  directions,  and  to  frame  a 
new  statute  for  the  application  of  such 
gift  or  endowment  in  such  manner 
as  may  better  advance  the  purposes 
aforesaid." 

And,  by  clause  46,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorised  to  do,  of  their 
own  authority,  what  clause  48  gives 
Balliol  College  power  to  do  with  their 
consent. 

Thus,  if  Balliol  College  does  not 
choose  to  repudiate  Glasgow  alto- 
gether, and  to  dedare  the  Scottish 
exhibitions  open  to  every  candidate 
without  regard  to  country  or  previous 
place  of  study,  the  Comnussioners 
may  assume  that  power.  Nay,  the^ 
may  take,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  right  of  nomination  from 
Glasgow  altogether,   and  confer  it 
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terian  Professors  ?  Will  she  h%  coiir- 
ageoaa  enongh  to  refuse  the  demands 
of  the  little  sectariao  seminary  at  Glen- 
almond,  which  IS  entirely  Episcopal 
—demands  which  assuredly  will  be 
pressed  upon  her  most  vehemently  by 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  friends?  We 
greatly  doabt  it.  Turning  to  Oxford 
University  Calendar  for  last  year 
(1853),  we  find  the  following  account 
given  of  the  Balliol  Exhibitions : — 

**  This  College  hasalso  aconsiderable 
number  of  Exhibitions.  Among  these 
are  two  founded  in  1558  by  John  Bell, 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  four  founded  in 
1667  by  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Bo« 
cbester,  for  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
with  a  particular  view  to  support  the 
cause  of  Episcopacy  in  that  country. 
With  thb  same  objects  al^£rAt- 
bitions  were  subsequently  added  in 
1677  by  John  SneU^  Esq,^  the  nomlna« 
tion  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Principal 
and  Professors  of  Glasgow  University, 
and  the  election  in  Uie  Master  and 
Fellows  of  this  College.'* 

So,  then,  the  idea  entertained  of 
these  exhibiticms  at  Oxford  is,  that 
they  were  founded  with  a  particular 
view  to  support  the  cause  of  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland.    If  the  authorities 
of  Balliol  are  fully  impressed  with  that 
view,  they  will  no  doubt  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  take  the  surest  means  for 
bringing  up  none  but  Episcopal  exhi- 
bitioners, and  that  could  be  done  at 
once,  by  passing  a  statute  transferring 
the  right  of  nomination  from  Glasgow 
University  to  Ttiniiy  College,  Glen- 
almond.    We  have  seen  that  in  1690, 
only  eleven  years  after  the  foundation 
vras  instituted,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford made  an  attempt,  by  bringing  a 
bill    before   Parliameat,  to   deprive 
Glasgow  of  these  exhilMltions.    Now, 
why  viras  that?     Simply  because  in 
1689  Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  the  foxm 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
and  because,  by  an  Act  of  the  same 
year,  all  Professors  in  Scottish  univer- 
sities were  compelled  to  subscribe  and 
acknowledge  the  Confession  of  Faith 
as  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
Oxford  had  no  doubt  taken  the  alarm, 
and  was  unwilling  to  admit  within 
her  wftlls  the  alumni  of  a  Presbyterian 
university.    That  there  is  stiU  a  good 
deal  of  intolerance  in  Oxford  on  points 
of  polemical  controversy,  la  notorioos ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  authorities 
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of  a  College  there  to  decide  whether 
in  future  Uieee  exhibitions  are  to  re- 
main open  to  the  oompetition  of  all 
Scottii^  students  who  shall  have 
qualified  themselves  at  Glasgow,  irre- 
spective of  the  Churdi  to  which  they 
may  belong,  or  be  given  exclusively 
to  young  men  who  are  studying  for 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
result  may  be  easily  anticipated. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  a  vain  alarm,  or  that  these  pro* 
visions  have  been  inserted  per  incu- 
riam  in  the  bilL  It  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  take  away,  by  statute, 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a 
privilege  which  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  solemn  dedsion,  has  declared  to  be 
peculiarly  her  own.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  transfer  a  property  exclusively 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  her  stu- 
dents, from  Glasgow  to  a  particular 
college  in  Oxford,  which  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  bequest  of  the 
founder  \  and  it  is  a  very  suq>icious 
circumstance  tbatMr  Gladstone,  whose 
name  is  on  the  back  of  this  bill,  was 
at  least  a  consenting  party  to  the 
challenge  of  the  right  of  Glasgow  in 
the  Courts  of  Law. 

This  is  no  mean  matter.  The  pri- 
vilsffeoonferred  upon  Glasgow  through 
the  kyve  and  munificence  of  the  foun- 
der of  these  exhibitions  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  for  no  other  Scottish 
university  can  offer  the  prospect  of 
similar  advantages  to  its  scholars.  It 
has  had  admirable  effects,  both  as 
regards  that  university  and  the  credit 
of  Scottish  scholarship.  The  right  of 
nomination  has  been  discharged  so 
well,  that  in  the  list  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners we  find  the  nkmes  of  many 
who  have  conferred  lustre  upon  their 
country.  And  now  all  this  is  to  be 
done  away  with.  The  nature  of  the 
exhibitions  is  to  be  changed;  they 
may  be  reduced  until  they  are  com- 
paratively valueless — they  may  be 
altered  into  scholarships — they  may 
be  thrown  open  to  universal  competi- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the 
founder ;  nay,  if  continued  to  Scot- 
land alone,  they  may  be  so  restricted 
as  to  be  withdrawn  irom  the  reach  of 
the  Presbyterians. 

What  say  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  to  this  shameful  at- 
temjft  to  spoliate  a  Scottish  uni« 
versi^?    They  seem  very  slow  to 

So 
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acknowledge  that  Scotlimd  haa  any 
gronnd  of  complaint— and  yet  here  ia 
an  injoiy  of  the  most  glaring  descrip- 
tion which  their  own  soYemment  ia 
attempting  to  inflict.  £ord  Aberdeen 
is  ChanceUor  of  the  Uniyersitv  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen ;  the  Dake  of  Argyll, 
if  we  mistake  not,  was  nominated  for 
the  Lord  Bectorship  of  Glasgow — 
now  is  the  time  for  them  to  show  ns 
what  real  regard  they  haye  for  the 
interests  of  the  SoottiiSi  nniversities. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  complain 
before  of  the  scand^oos  neglect  of 
these  institntions,  which  the  state  is 
bonnd  by  solemn  treaty  to  uphold. 
We  have  shown  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commis- 
noners  in  their  favonr,  made  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  have  been  entirely 
overlooked,  and  that  by  Grovemmenta 
who  have  shown  no  parsimony  in 
the  endowment  and  sopport  oi  Popish 
colleges  in  Ireland.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  present  head  of  the  Government, 


was  one  of  these  GommisalonerB ;  bat 
now,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power,  he 
will  not  stir  a  finger  to  assist  the  ani- 
▼ersitiea  of  SooUand.  Even  Lonl 
Fanmnre  haa  admitted  thiut  some- 
thing ahonld  be  done  for  them;  bnt 
nothing  will  be  done  for  them  ao  hmg 
as  Mr  Gladstone  has  the  control  of 
the  expenditnre.  Gar  complaint  now 
is  of  a  different  nature.  The  case  we 
bring  forward  is  not  one  of  nei^ect — 
it  ia  one  of  attempted  spoliation.  It 
is  an  attempt,  under  the  pretext  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  Oxford,  to 
take  away  from  Glasgow  College  the 
sole  foundation  by  means  of  which 
Scottish .  students  of  limited  means 
can  be  sent  to  an  English  university. 
We  have  exposed  the  nature  of  these 
attempts^  ita  objects,  and  Inevitable 
consequences,  as  we  hope,  deariy  and 
distinctly;  and  we  entreat  the  mem-' 
bers  of  the  British  Pariiament  not  to 
incur  the  disgrace  of  countenandBg  so 
cruel  a  wrong. 
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189. 
Japan,  introduction  of  tea  into,  92. 
Jaubert,  M.,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  1. 
Jealousy  acknowledged,  by  W.  S.  Landor, 

85. 
Jedinowerta,  the,  a  Russian  sect,  297. 
JxBoia  Cabdak,  688. 
Jewish  burial-ground  in  Prussia,  a,  691. 
Jews,  massacres  &c.  of  the,  during  the 

Black  Death,  856. 
Johnson,  antipathy  between,  and  Gray, 

252. 

JONXS,  T.  PXBOT,  FlBMUJAN  BT,  688. 

Justinian,  embassy  from  the  Turks  to, 

185. 
Kaponstin,  a  Russian  fanatic,  300. 
Karaman  Mina,  prince,  4,  5. 
Keats'  Hyperion,  remarks  on,  311. 
Khazars,  kingdom  of  the,  187. 
Kiachta,  the  mart  of,  696. 
Kilkea  ca6tle,  681. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  on  the  bothy  system,  &c., 

382. 
Kirghiz  Cuzsaoks,  poUey  of  Russia  toward 

the,  613  e<  Mg. 
Koran,  references  to  the  Russians  in  the, 

186. 
Kublai  Khan,  conquest  of  China  by,  61. 
Labrador  tea,  108. 
Lafayette,  sketches,  fto.  of,  222. 
Lafitte  the  banker,  anecdote  of,  220. 
Lagmi,  mannfSMture  of,  487. 
Lance,  Mr,  picture-restoring  by,  179, 180. 
Landlords,   the,    and   the   agricultural 

labourers,  831  et  m^. 
Landob,  W.  S.,  Last  Fbuit  off  an  old 

TRBX  BT,  74-— criticism  on  Milton  by, 

242. 
Landowner,  position  of  the,  as  regards 

the  agricultural  labourer,  384. 
Lao-Keun,  a  Chinese  sage,  67. 
Last  Fbuit  off  ah  old  tbbb,  thb,  74. 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,   differences 

between  the,  287. 
Launceston,  round  tower  of,  629. 
Lavalette,  M.  de,  and  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 466. 
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Lay,  Mr,  on  the  Chineae,  599,  600,  601 
ttmq. 

Lea  caatle,  681. 

Lefranooig,  colonel,  aneodote  of,  228. 

Leghorn,  the  capture  of,  by  Napoleon, 
204— proceedings  of  the  French  in, 
206. 

Leigh,  Mr,  cTidence  of,  on  the  National 
Gallery,  434. 

Liberty,  early  preralence^  of,  in  China, 
62. 

Life  in  the  Saeaba,  479. 

Liffa  snake,  the,  485. 

Lille,  cultifation  of  the  beet  round,  578. 

Lion,  the,  in  Abyssinia,  146. 

Literature  of  China,  the,  605. 

LiTingstone,  £.,  anecdotes  of,  211, 216. 

London  to  Wut  PBuaszA,  572. 

London,  a  Frenclunan  on,  40  el  uq. 

Lord  Mayor,  a  Frenchman  on  the,  39. 

Louis  Napoleon,  Lord  Aberdeen's  opinion 
of,  468-— difficulties  of  his  position,  and 
his  conduct  on  the  Eastern  question, 
467  et  teq, 

Louis  Philippe,  mission  from,  to  Persia,  2 
— picture  of  him  just  before  his  death, 
53~prefalenee  of  yenality  in  France 
under  him,  223~opinion  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen reganiing  him,  468. 

Lubeck,  the  Black  Death  at,  356. 

Ly-Toen,  emperor  of  China,  60. 

MaOAULAY*B  8FSBGHBB,  198. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  Gray  as  a 

poet,  242. 
Madrid,  a  lbttsb  fboh,  671. 
Madrid,  sketches  of,  671  et  uq. 
Magdeburg,  sketches  in,  579. 
Maonin,  C,  Hibtoibk  dks  MARiONvrrxB 

BT,  392. 
Mahagam,  ruins  of,  233. 
Maimatschin,  the  fair  of,  596. 
Miyjer,  the,  an  Arab  tribe,  481. 
Malakani,  the,  a  Russian  sect,  298. 
Malaria  in  Abyssinia,  the,  180. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  in  Persia,  2. 
Malek-Khassem,   a   Persian   prince,   4 

etieq, 
Mamacenls,  the,  a  robber  tribe,  9. 
Manchester  school,  views  of  the,  453. 
Manoutcher-Khan,  a  Persian  prince,  9. 
Mantchoos,  the  rebellion  against  the,  54 

— their  conquest  of  China,  61. 
Manufactures,  consumption  of,  in  Russia 

and  Turkey,  888 — ^growth  of,  in  the 

United  States,  700,  712. 
Marathon,  568. 

Marionettes  or  puppets,  history  of,  394. 
Mason   and  Gray,   correspondence   be- 
tween, 242. 
Massawa,  sketches  at,  182.  , 

Mat6,  growth,  Ac.  of,  98  et  ieq> 
Materialism,  preyalence  of,  in  China,  68. 
Matrimonial    adyertisements,   Prussian, 

587. 
Mauritius  tea,  108. 


Mayo  on  the  Nerrons  system,  866. 
Meaotse,  origin  of  the,  56. 
Medicine,  medicTal  history  of,  635. 
Menschikoff,  prince,  the  mission,  &e.  of, 

466. 
Merrifleld    Mrs,  on  Titian's   mode   of 

painting,  175. 

MlTBODORUB,  THB  SONQ  OF,  367. 

Mexican  cocoa,  the,  107. 

Micheria,  Ghisra,  the  mother  of  Csrdan, 

633. 
Middle  class   goremment,  Disraeli  on, 

261. 
Mile  castles  of  the  Roman  wall,  the,  526. 
Milton,  Sayage  Landor  on,  88. 
Ming  dynasty,  the,  in  China,  61. 
Ministiy,  conduct  of  the,  as  regards  the 

Reform  Bill,  441— and  on  the  Eastern 

question,  462. 
Minneria,  the  lake  of,  231. 
Minorities,  proposed  representation  of, 

879,  460. 
Mississippi,  an  earthquake  on  the,  214. 
MrrFORD,  Mart  Russsl,  658. 
MiTFORD^  Lbttebs  OF  Gbay  reviewed, 

242. 
Mitscherlich,  professor,  588. 
Moldo-Wallachian  church,  the,  291. 
Moliire,  Miss  Mitford  on,  665. 
Mollah  Suleiman,  sketches  at,  8. 
Mongols,  conquest  of  China  by  the,  61. 
Mongolian  races  in  China,  the,  55. 
Monkeys  of  Abyssinia,  the,  148. 
Moore,  Mr  M.,  and  the  National  Gallery 

Commission,  170, 174, 179. 
Morality,  comparatiye,  in  country  and 

town,  334. 
Moreau,  sympathy  excited  by  the  trial 

of,  207— his  arrival    in   the    United 

States,  209— sketch  of  him,  210. 
Morlbt'b  Life  of  Cardan,  review  of, 

683. 
Mortidity,  rates  of,  in  country  and  town» 

334. 
Muleteers,  Persian,  11. 
Music,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  84. 
Mysticism,  prevalence  of,  in  China,  66. 
NabU,  a  feast  at,  488. 
Naples,  puppet-shows  at,  400. 
Napoleon,  ndssion  to  Persia  ftnom,  1 — at 

the  capture  of  Leghorn,  205— sketdies 

of  him,  i5.,  207 — ^his  persecution  of  Onv- 

rard,  208. 
National  Gallxrt— Report  of  Com- 

MIBBION,  167. 
National  Gallery,  a  Frenchman  on  the, 

41 — Chronological  ooUeotionB  reoom- 

mended  for  the,  427. 
National  ufb  of  China,  the,  593. 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  the,  718. 
Nefta,  desert  Jonmey  to,  488, 489, 
Negroes,  character  of  the,  in  AMca,  480. 
Neri,  the  puppets  of,  898. 
New  Eni^d  States,  recent  progiew  of 

the,  709. 
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New  Biftdrid,  destnxotion  of,  214. 

New  Orleuu,  eketehes  in,  210,  215— 

growth  off  708. 
New  Rkfobm  Bill,  the,  869. 
New  York,  progress  of  (he  stole  of,  699, 

707. 
Newerft  Ellia,  sketch  of,  227, 2S0. 

NXWB  FROM  THE  FaBM,  829. 

Nezib,  the  battle  of,  8. 

Nicholas,  Tiews  aod  polioj  of,  1 18 — Lord 
Aberdeen's  confidence  in,  468 — propo- 
sals of,  for  the  spoliation  of  Turkey, 
498 — policy  oniformly  pnrsned  by,  612. 

NolteIs  Fnrrr  Ybabs  in  both  Hbmi- 

SPHERES,  208. 
Norman  castle,  characteristics  of  the, 

628,  580. 
Normans,  improyement  of  fortifications 

by  the,  522. 
North  America,  beyeiages  nsed  in,  86. 
Norway,  the  bothy  system  in,  888— the 

Black  Death  in,  856. 
Obsabios,  an  Abyssinian,  187. 
Old  age,  reyerence  in  China  for,  600. 
Old  Saram,  ancient  fort  at,  526. 
Ombres  Chlnoises,  the,  407. 
Omnibuses  of  London,  a  Frenchman  on 

the,  48. 
Opera  and  drama,  diiference  between, 

807. 
Orkhan,  the  institntions  of,  189. 
Othman,  the  career  of,  188. 
Othoman  Turks,  empire  of  the,  186. 
Onbi,  king  of  Tigr^,  sketches  of,  184. 
Our  Village,  Miss  Mitford's,  661. 
OuTrard  the  contractor,  sketch,  &c.  of, 

208. 
Oxford,  the  Glasgow  exhibitions  to, 

767. 
Oxford  Reform  Bill,  the,  507. 
Oxford  Reform  Bill,  proposed  alienation 

of  the  Glasgow  exhibitions  by,  757. 
Paikteb  IE  Persia,  a,  1. 
Painting,  taste  for,  in  Persia,  5 — Ruskin 

on,  751. 
Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  on  the 

deanliig  of  the,  167. 
Pakenham,  geneial,  death  of,  217. 
Palm  wine,  manufacture  of,  487. 
Palmerston,  lord,  as  a  speaker,  200. 
Paraguay  tea,  growth,  &c.  of,  98  a  $eq. 
Parents,  reyerence  for,  in  China,  600. 
Paris,  during  Moreau's  trial,  206— after 

Waterloo,  219— the  drama  in,  315— 

attempts  at  Biadrid  to  imitate,  671. 
Park,  the,  in  Ceylon,  240. 
Parkteb'  Life  nr  Abtesieia,  129. 
Parma,  the  late  duke  of,  681. 
Pas  de  Calais,  the,  572. 
Pasv  aed  Future  of  China,  the,  64. 
Patriotism,  want  of,  in  China,  600. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  the  parliamentary  speeches 

of,  194— Disraeli  on,  258* 
Penman  Mawr,  hill  fort  of,  524. 
Persepolis,  sketches  at,  12  e(  mj. 


Pbbsia,  a  paietbr  nr,  1. 

Persian  harem,  a,  6. 

Persians,  national  charaeteristies  of  the,  7* 

Personality,  remarks  on,  257,  259. 

Peter  the  Great,  rise  of  Russia  with,  285 

— spiritual  despotism  established  by, 

287— the  poHoy  of,  611. 
Philadelphia,  recent  progress  of,  707. 
Pictish  forts,  the,  527. 
Picture-cleaning  in  the  National  Gallery, 

the,  167. 
Plague,  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the, 

855. 
Plaia  de  Toros  at  Madrid,  the,  676. 
Poetry,  difficulty  of  criticism  on,  242 — 

remarks  on,  805 — present  appreciation 

of  it  in  England,  346. 
Poland,  aggressions  of  Russia  on,  285— 

puppet-shows  in,  411. 
Polichinelle  in  France,  403,  405. 
Pollanarua,  ruins  of,  283. 
Polygamy,  effects,  &e.  of,  in  China,  60, 

604. 
Pomerania,  sketches  in,  689. 
Popery,  predominance  of,  in  Belgium, 

574. 
Popish  puppets,  sketches  of,  895. 
Population,  growth  of,   in  the  United 

States,  701. 
Porches,  Ruskin  on,  748. 
Portrait-painting,  Ruskin  on,  755. 
Ponsain,  his  mode  of  glazing,  174. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  Ruskin  on,  752. 
Priestly  office,  peculiarities  of,  in  the 

Greek  church,  288. 
Printing,  inyention  of,  in  China,  60. 
Priyata  tuition,  the  system  of,  at  Oxford, 

512. 
Produce,  total  yalue  of,  in  the  United 

States,  703. 
Property,  estimated  yalue  of,  in  the  United 

States,  703. 
Prophecy,  references  te  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia in,  185. 
Protectorate,  the  Russian  claim  of,  286. 
Protnson,  general,  288. 
Prussia,  anecdotes  of  puppete  in,  393 — 

probable  conduct  of,  in  the  war,  492 — 

sketohes  in,  576  ti  9eq. — feeling  in,  to- 
ward France,  586. 
Psylli,  the,  484. 
Public  buildings  of  London,  a  Frenchman 

on  the,  41. 
Puerto  del  Sol,  the,  at  Madrid,  672. 
Pnlcinella,  peiformances  of,  in  Itoly,  397. 
Punch  in  France,  origin,  Ac.  of,  403. 
Puppets  of  all  Nations,  the,  392. 
Pyrazan,  legend  regarding,  16. 
Qualification,  proposed  new  system  of, 

457. 
Qoentin  Matays,  poem  of,  814. 
Quiet  Heart,  the,  Part  II.,  19— Part 

III.,  150— Part  IV.,  268— Part  V.,  414 

—Part  last,  562. 
Qninto,  count,  677. 
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Rags  of  LondoDy  %  Frenelimui  oa  the,  42. 

lUSden,  the  baron  tod,  203. 

lUulroadty  progroM  of,   in  the  United 

StAtee,  705. 
Railway!,  continental,  577. 
RebellionB,  freqaeney  of,  in  China,  56. 
Reeamier,  ^tdame,  207. 
Reoords,  destniction  of,  in  China,  59. 
Red  Sea,  early  commeroe  through  the, 

18(L 
RxroBM  Bill,  the  vbw,  369. 
RiroBM  Bills  of  1862  ▲nd  1854,  tri, 

441. 
Rbleask,  609. 
Religion,  system  of,  in  China,  65— state 

of,  in  the  United  Stotes,  718. 
Rembrandt,  mode  of  glazing  of,  172. 
Ressonlbek,  a  Persian,  12. 
Rhndland  oastle,  581. 
Ritter,  Otfl,  582. 
Rohabaita,  sketches  at,  186. 
Roman  wall,  the  towers  of  the,  626. 
Rome,  oommanication  between,  and  China, 

59 — ^pnppet-shows  at,  899. 
Romien,  general,  mission  of,  to  Penia,  1. 
Round  towers  of  Ireland,  the,  527. 
Roy,  general,  aeconnt  of  Caterthnn  by, 

525. 

RUBKIN    OH  ArOHITSOTITUI  AND   PaIHT- 

INO,  740. 

Rassell,  Lord  John,  attack  on  Lord  G. 
Bentinck  by,  259 — ^his  new  Reform  Bill| 
869 — ^inconsistencies  between  his  pre- 
sent and  his  last,  870— comparison  be- 
tween them,  441 — ^his  present  degraded 
position,  442 — ^his  politioal  career,  444 
— lus  new  bill  borrowed  from  the  Edin- 
burgh RcTiew,  448— 'his  Oxford  Reform 
Bill,  607. 

RusfliA,  commkrcial  bbsultb  of  a  war 

WITH,  381. 

Russia,  proghus  and  fouct  of,  in  Csif* 
TiuL  Asia,  611. 

Russia,  difficulties  of  the  adTanoe  of,  to 
India,!  8 — ^her  position  as  regards  China, 
73 — ^tea  as  the  bererage  of,  86 — ^reriew 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  with  regard 
to,  1 16 — prophetic  references  to,  186 — 
her  uniformly  aggressive  policy,  286— 
the  protectorate  claimed  by  her,  286 — 
the  Black  Death  in,  866 — ^ralue  of  the 
imports  from,  888,  886 —her  commer- 
cial pOTerty,  385 — exports  to,  388 — 
roTiew  of  her  conduct  on  the  Eastern 
question,  468  H  $eq, — cnUiTation  of  the 
sugar  beet  in,  681 — feeling  in  Prussia 
with  regard  to,  586 — ^her  present  move- 
ment, 593 — ^the  trade  from  China  to, 
696— her  iuTariable  policy,  611  €t$eq. 
—contrast  between,  and  the  United 
SUtes,699,7]8. 

Russian  Chubcr,  the,  and  tbb  Pbotbc- 
TORATB  IN  Turk  BY,  286. 

Russian  clergy,  position,  character,,  ftc 
of  the,  293  it  $eq,  * 


Russians,  hatxed  of  the,  in  Persia,  16. 

Sage  tea,  former  nse  of,  87. 

Sahara,  Lifb  in  tbb^  478. 

St  aare,  I>r,  anecdote  of,  359. 

St  GMme  at  New  Orleans,  215. 

St  John's  or  St  Vitus'  dance,  account  of, 
359  «t  §€q. 

Saloop  as  a  bevvrage,  86, 87. 

SalTator  Rosa,  Rnskin  on,  762. 

Sambeer  deer,  hunting  the,  286. 

San  Luis,  the  Oouat  de,  672. 

Sandean,  Jules,  Un  Heritage  by,  316. 

Sappho's  Exposition,  by  W.  &  Lander,  84. 

Sartoriusy  the  Spanish  minieter,  672. 

SaTings  bank  qualifleation,  the  psopooed, 
468. 

Schools,  number  of,  in  the  United  States, 
713. 

Scorpion,  cure  for  the  bite  of  a,  36. 

Scotland,  pFOTisftons  of  the  new  Reform 
Bill  regBidiBg,  878— inequality  of  re- 
presentation allotted  to,  458— hUl  forts 
in,  525— Titrifled  forts  of,  526— Noi^ 
man  castles  in,  581. 

Scottish  agricultural  laboarers,  intelli- 
gence of  the,  889. 

Sea  of  Pharaoh,  the,  400. 

Sbobbt  of  Stokb  BIanob,  the,  a  Family 
history,  pnalnsio,  716 — Chap.  I.,  Ro- 
bur  ataTonus,  the  anoestral  thewi  and 
sinews,  728. 

Self-denial,  rarity  of,  in  China,  601. 

SeUonk  Turks,  kingdom  of  the,  186, 187. 

Sensnality,  proTalenoe  of,  amoug  the  Chi- 
nese, 601. 

Serapldn,  the  Ombres  Chinoises  o^  407. 

Sercey,  count  de,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  2. 

Serria,  praetioal  independence  of,  291. 

Seymour,  Sir  6.  H.,  and  the  propositioos 
of  Nicholas,  493. 

Sheton,  an  AbyssiniaR  prince,  140. 

Shipping,  growth  of,  in  the  United  States, 
705. 

Sidy  Mohammed  Bey,  479. 

Silk-worm,  artifice  by  which  obtained 
tnm  China,  60. 

Silliman,  professor,  sketch  of  Humboldt 
by,  684. 

Simocalta,  account  of  the  Turks  by,  186. 

Simonitch,  general,  17. 

Sinope,  the  ailkir  of,  122. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  the,  during  the  Black 
Death,  366. 

Slave>dealing,  prevalence  of,  1812,  at 
New  Orleans,  216. 

SlaTC-trade  in  Tunis,  the,  486. 

Slarery,  state  of,  in  China,  598. 

Smaller  boroughs,  proposed  union  of,  454. 

Smeeda  ben  Aioos,  an  Arab  chief,  480, 
481. 

Smith,  Albxaudbb,  Pobmb  bt,  846. 

Smoking,  necessity  for,  in  Abyssinia,  180. 

Smuggling,  amount  of,  in  Spain,  684. 

Snakes  in  Abyssiniay  188— of  the  Sahara, 
485. 
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Soell  beqaesti  proposed  alienation  of  the» 

767. 
Snowdon  castle,  581. 
Sohrab  and  Rartnm,  remarks  on,  809. 
Soldiersy  EngUeh,  a  Frenohfluui  on,  4fi. 
SoUy,  Kr>  oTidenoe  of,  oft  the  National 

Gallery,  484. 

SOKO  07  MlTBOdORnB,  TKl,  867. 

Soong  dynasty  in  China,  the,  60. 

Sondaan,diBtfi6t  of,  479. 

Sonlt,  anecdote  of,  228. 

Sonth  America,  boTerages  used  in,  86. 

Spain,  ehoeolate  the  Ssrerage  of,  86 — 

history  of  pnppet*Bhows  in,  395,  400 — 

iketehes  ii^  671  ef  sej. 
Spaniards,  boastfnlness,  fto.  of  the,  671. 
Spaitla,  ruins  of,  482. 
Spaniards,  chooolate  introdnced  by  the, 

107. 
Spasmodie  school  of  poetry,  the,  538. 
Speaker,  duties  of  the,  as  to  personalities 

259. 
Sporting  in  Abyssinia,  133. 
SPOBTnra  sbttlbb  or  Cxtlon,  thb,  226. 
Standing  armies,   introduotion  of,  into 

China,  59. 
Stanfield,  eyidence  of,  on  the  National 

GaUery,  176,177. 
Starowertsi,  the,  in  Russia,  295. 
StaiTobridtsi,  the,  a  Russian  sect,  297. 
Steamers,  adTantages  of,  as  troop-ships, 

882. 
Stettin,  sketches  of,  587,  588. 
Stuart's  Aobioui;iubal  liABOUBiBS  as 

THET  WEBS,  &C.,  829. 

Snfetula,  the  ruins  of,  482. 

Sumatra,  coffee  leaTes  as  the  boTorage  of, 

86. 
Sunday  in  London,  a  Frenchman  on,  47. 
Svreathig  Sickness,  the,  866. 
Sweden,  boTersge  used  in,  86 — her  de- 

cline,  285. 
Sybil,  remarks  on,  264. 
Sydenham  Society,  the,  852. 
Tabriz,  the  French  embassy  at,  4. 
Tancred,  remarks  on,  264. 
Tang,  dynasty  of,  in  China,  60. 
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